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A is the first letter, -rnid first vowel of the aL 
I'hehot, in all the nio.ia‘in, and in most of tlio 
jiicient languages which ])lacc of eminence hiis 
assigned to it on account of its sini])Iiril\% 
being little more than an opening of tlie month, 
ft corresponds in order and power to the Ilehrew 
tfeph and tlie CJreek alplia^ signifying an ox or a 
jeader, and expressing oxt(aisiv(‘ usefulness, c‘x- 
‘:elicnce and propriety ; for which rcasmi, acf'ord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was placc'd at tlu; head of all 
pte letters of tlie Plimnician hiuguagtn fn the 
?arlier ages of the llehrews, (ioM'ks, and Po- 
^lans, hofore tlie introdmaion of arithmetical 
Igiires, this h'ttnr was iisi'd for the numeral I ; 
|nd its value in this r('S])eet is even yet retained 
h tlie calendar, wlu'i’e it is thi; first of tluMlo- 
Siinieal h-tlers, ami in the commereial clravaeter 
Tor j.'erfict and sea-worthy vessels, whioli are 
marhed with the sign At. In j*'criptnre the 
fheek alpha is applied to Christ as liie hegirmer 
)i lirst, in connexion with tin' omega, or last 
letter, to sliew that he is also the linishcr of all 
Aings. Rev. i. 8, 11, xxi. 0, xxii, 13. Atiothcr 
tiystical sense of the fireek A was to exjircss 
lie v\T>rd XnfiXiy ora flcclaration of (Icn-onm'ing; 
nit tlie l.atiri letter is called liy Cicero a Inxiltli- 
nl charac-ter, hecuuse, in capital eases, a tal)Iel. 
'overed with wax and marked with it denoted 
ihaolvoy I absolve, in eontratiistinction to (!, 
«yhich signified condemnoy I condemn, and wdiieh 
orator therefore terms a sorrowful character. 
|n A was very extensively used as an ahhrevia- 
|()n hy the Homans, for which purjiose it is also 
|ill employed ; as in heraldry fivr aridity or 

! liver ; in tvlgehra for a known quantity ; in 
lemist-ry for amalp^amuy when treble ; in medi- 
ne for ana, equal parts of each, and in s(‘veral 
her instances, both in the arts and sciences. 

1. A, taken materially, or for itself, is a nonn ; 
&, a great A, a little a.‘ 


f 


Tiuly were I groat A, before I would be willing to 
|e so abused, I should wish mvself little a- a thou- 
l^nd times. Walliis Corrections of Hobbes. 

2. A, an article set before nouns of the singu- 
|r number; a man, « tree, denoting the number 
pe; as a man is coming, that is, 7 m vunr than 
; 01 an indofinati? indication, as, a man may 
|>mc this way, that is, mu/ man. This article 
IS no plural signification. Heforc a word be- 
tning with a vowid it is written an; as, an ox, 
which (I is the contraction, 
placed jDofore a participle, orparticipia! 


noun ; and is considered by Wallis as a con- 
traction of af, wlien it is put bcibn* :i word de- 
noting s()iii(‘ action not yet finished ; as, I am a 
walking. It also seems to he aueiently I'on- 
tracted from at when placed before local .sur- 
names ; as, 'riiomas e Heckot In other cases, 
it seems to signify (o, like the I'reneh d. 

A hunlinL!: Chloo wcnl. Prior. 

I’licy go a bcgiging to :i liUiiknq)!’?; door. Drjjilcn. 

JMay peace Ktiil t,luml>cr hy tlu'se purling fountains. 
Which may every year 

Fini), ''■jn wo come a li.shing hero, Wofton^, 

Now Ete men fell a ruhhing of armour wiiich a 
great, while had l.iin oiled. Id, 

He will knap ihe sju'ars n jnerees with liis tcei . 

!\fi>rc's Aniid> 

'tnoduT f.ilU o lin'dng .a Peseeniiiuji Niger, and 
judn iously disiinguisluH ihe sound of it to bo mo- 
Aildiiion on Medals, 

4. A is usful in builcs(pH‘ poetry to Icngtlien 
out a syllal)l(*, witliout adding to the sense. 

For cloves and nutmegs to the Hue. a 
And even for oranges to China. Dr/jden. 

.5. A is sometiuu's, in ju'cv incialisms, ■.uul in 
tamiliar writings, used by a l)in■ba^(n^^^ corrujilion 
for fa: ; as, will a come, for will //< come. 

G. A, in (unnpositioii, .stu.mis to liawc sometimes 
the power of rhe blench a in tluise phrases, n* 
ilroily a ifauchc. Stc., and so-ini times to he eon- 
tracted from at ; as aside, aslopCy afoot, asltep, 
athirst, aware, 

1 'gin to be a-weary of tho sun -, 

And wish the stale o’ the W'orld were now undone. 

Shakspeare, 

7. A is sometimes redundant ; as, arise, arouse, 
awake ; the saint! with rise, rouse, wake. 

A, with the addit loii of fhe two Latin words 
per se, meaning /m etse/f is ii.s('d hy our elder 
w'l’iters to denote a nonesuch. It may ha.'O been 
adopted from the custom of the child’s school, in 
which every letter, we may prt'sume, was taught 
to be expressed per se. 

AA (Peter \ antler), a celtdirateJ hookst Ilerof 
I^eydon, Nourished iu the bcgimiing of tlie Iasi 
century, and compih'd many ustd’ul geographical 
works. Uo published an All. is of ‘230 Cdrarts 
(dalerie Agreable du Monde, GG vols. folio), 
editions ol the Thesaurus Antiquitalum (iiicco- 
rum anti of the Thesaurus Aiitiquitatn:n Ituba% 
and a Collection of Travels in Eurojug 30 vbls. 
l‘2mo. &c. 

A A, a river of Samogili.i, Courland, whiJi 
runs into the Gulf of Riga. 
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Aa, a river of France, which rises in the de- 
partment of Pas de Calais, beyond Rumilly 
le Comte, near Taeroune, runs N. E. through 
Artois, and becomes navigable near St. Omers ; 
whence it passes N. to Gravelines, below which 
it falls into the English Channel. At St. Omers, 
the Colme and an inferior branch separate from it. 

A A, a river in Westphalia, which rises near 
Munster, waters that city, and falls into the river 
Ems. 

A A, a river of Switzerland, which rises in 
Underwalden, and empties itself into the Lake 
of Lucerne : also a river of Underwalden, which 
, falls into the Lake of Waldstadten opposite Ger- 
sau. This is likewise the name of a third river 
of Switzerland, which rises N.W. of Lucerne, 
and unites itself with the Aar, three miles S. W. 
of Brugg ; and of a fourth in the canton of Zurich, 
which rises near Gruningen, and empties itself 
in the Greiffen. 

Aa, a river of Dutch Brabant, rising on the 
borders of Guelderland, and running into the 
Dommel, near Bois le Due. Also, a river of 
Overyssel, in Holland, falling into the Lake of 

Giter. 

AABAM, or Aaban, a term used by some 
alchemists to signify lead. 

AACH, a river in Suabia, which falls into the 
I.ake of Constance. j 

Aach, a town in the circle of Suabia, situated 
near the source of the above river, and almost 
equidistant from the Danube, and the lake Con- 
stance. Also another river of Suabia, joining 
the filer. 

AAHUS, a small district of Germany, in the 
circle of Westphalia, and bishopric of Munster, 
containing twenty parislies and four towns. 
Aahus, the capital, has a good castle, and lies 
N. E. of Coesfeldt. 

AAKIRKE, a town in the island of Ilornholm, 
Denmark, with the rank and privileges of a city. 
The provincial court and synod are held in it. 

AALBORG, or Aai.bot rg, a bishopric of 
Denmark, in North Jutland, length and breadth 
about 75 miles. It occupies the whole northern 
part of the peninsula, and contains several flou- 
rishing towns and noble manors. Population 
about 90,000. 

Aalborg, the capital of the bishopric of that 
name, lies on the south coast of Lymfurt, on the 
confines of the bishopric of Wiburg. Next to 
Copenhagen and Odensee, it is the richest and 
most jiopulous town in Denmark. The name 
signifies Eel-town, great quantities of eels being 
caught here. It has an exchange for merchants, 
a safe and deep harbour, (though the entrance 
near Hals is somewhat dangerous,) a consider- . 
able trade in corn, and herrings, and manufac- 
tories of soap, train oil, guns, pistols, saddles, 
.and gloves. It was taken by the Swede.s, in the 
years 1643 and 1658. Lon. 9. 40. E. lat. 57. N. 
AALEN . See A h len . 

AALTEN, a town of Breedevort, in Dutch 
Guelderland, near Munster, containing 3500 
inhabitants. 

AAM, or Haam, a liquid measure, used by the 
Dutch, containing 128 mingles, (a measure 
weighing nearly 36 ounces avoirdupois,) or 288 
pints English, or 148j Paris measure. 


AANCHE, in music, a name sometimes given 
to wind instruments and organ pipes, with reeds 
or tongues, as the clarionet, hautboy, &;c. 

AANES, in music, the tones and modes of the 
njodern Greeks. 

AAR, a small island in the Baltic. 

Aar, a river of Germany, falling into the Rhine, 
near Sintzig. 

Aar, a large river of Switzerland, which has 
its source in a hike, near Mount Schreckhorn, in 
the .south of the canton of Berne, and running 
N. W. through the whole extent of the lakes of 
Brientz and Thun to Berne, takes a circuitous 
course to Soleure ; whence it flows E. to Arburg, 
and N. E. to Brugg; below which, being joined 
by the Reiiss and IJmmat, it falls into the Rhine, 
opposite Waldschut. 

AARASSUS, in ancient geography, a town of 
Pisidia, in Asia, supposed to be the Anassus of 
Ptolemy. 

AARCHET, in music, instruments played 
with a how, as the violin and violincello. 

AARGAU, Argovia, or Aiigou, anciently 
one of the 45 districts or divisions of Switzerland, 
receiving its name from the Aar, and composing 
the German part of the canton of Berne, with part 
of Solothurn, Lucerne, and Underwalden. It 
now includes only that part of Berne which in 
1798 was formed into a separate canton, having 
Arau for its capital; but received in 1803 the 
whole of Baden and the Frickthal, in addition to 
its territory. It is hounded by Zug and Zurich 
on the N. has the Rhine for its boundary E. the 
cantons of Solothurn and Basil W. and Zug S. 
containing 11 districts, and 48 jurisdictions. 
Population 132,763. 

AAHHUUS, a large diocese in N. Jutland, 
which extends from that of Wiburg to Categat, 
about 65 miles in length, and 33 in breadth. It 
is intersected by tjiany excellent rivers, and lakes, 
abounding with flsh, and adorned with a variety 
of large forests. It contains five towns, eight 
royal bailiwicks, and six counties. Population 
135,000. 

Aarhuus, or Arhusen, the capital of the 
bishopric of that name, lies between the sea and 
a lake, from which water is conveyed by a 
broad canal, that divides the town into two un- 
equal parts. It is large and populous, and has 
six gates, two principal churches, two market 
places, an university, a free school, and a well 
endowed hospital. It carries on a good trade in 
corn. The cathedral, which was begun in 1201, 
is 150 paces in length, 96 in breadth, and nearly 
45 German ells in height. 

AARON, Heh. a mountaineer, the brother 
of Moses, and first high priest of the Israelites, 
was great-grand-son of Levi by the father’s side, 
and grandson by the mother’s. His history being 
fully narrated in the Pentateuch, it needs only to be 
added here, that he died upon Mount Hor, in the 
123d year of his age, being the 40th after the 
departure from Egypt; A. M. 2522, of the Julian 
period, 3262, emd before the Christian sera, 1452. 
See Moses and Magician. 

Aa RON, (St.) a British martyr, who suffered along 
with St. Julius, another native of Britain, under 
Dioclesian, about the same time with St. Alban, 
the British proto-martyr. 
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Aaron, of Alexandria, a learned presbyter and 
physician of the seventh century, in whose works 
the small-pox is first mentioned. 

Aaron, a market town of France, in the de- 
partment of Mayenne, having extensive iron 
works. 

Aaron Harisciion. See IIarischon. 

Aaron, or IIaroun, Al Raschid, a celebrated 
khalif of the Saracen empire, of whom many 
fabulous ley:ends are told. 

AARSENS, (Francis,) J.ord of Someldyck and 
Spyek, was one of the greatest statesmen the IJ nited 
Provinces ever produced. Ifavingbeen someyears 
under M. Mornay, atthecourtof William I. prince 
of Orange, Barneveldt sent him, as agent for the 
States, to Paris, where ho accpiired for himself 
great reputation under Henry IV. Villeroi, See. 
Being soon after iti vested with the character of 
ambassador, Henry gave him prec(‘dence next 
to the Venetian minister. lie resided at the 
court of France 15 years, and was crcatcfl a 
knight and a baron by the king; was after- 
wards ambassador at \ Vnice ; and to several 
princes in Germany and Italy : and in 1620, was 
appointed the first of three extraordinary ambas- 
sadors to England, where, in 1641, he settled the 
marriage between the princess Mary and prince 
William, the father of our William III. He died 
at a very advanced age. 

Aarsens, (Peter,) a painter, called Long Peter, 
on account of his stature, born at Amsterdam in 
1519. He was eminent in altar and kitchen 
pieces. A lady of Alckmaer offered 200 crowns 
to preserve one of his altar pieces, that was 
destroyed in the insurrection, in 1566. 

AARTGI'N, or Akrtoens. a painter of merit, 
the son of a wool-comber of Leyden, born in 
1498. Ho studied paintingunder I'ngclhn'chtz, 
but was devoted to the bottle, and wjis drowned 
in 1564. 

AASAR, in ancient geography, a town of Ju- 
daea, in the tribe of J\idah, between Azotus and 
Ascalon. In St. Jerome’s time it was a hamlet. 

AA\d)RA, in natural history, tlie fruit of a 
large species of the palm tree, that grows in 
Africa and the West Indies. It is of the size of a 
hen’s egg, and several are included in one shell. 

AB, in the Hebrew calendar, the 11th month 
of the civil year and the 5th of the ecch'siastical. 
It answers to the moon, which begins in July 
and ends in August, and consists of 80 days. The. 
Jews fast on the 1st of this month in memory of 
Aaron’s death ; on the 9th, because on that day, 
both the first and second temples were burnt ; 
and on the 18th, because the sacred lamp in the 
sanctuary was that night extinguished, in the 
reign of Aha/.. The 9th of tliis month was also 
remarkable for the publication of Adrian’s edict, 
which prohibited that unfortunate people, not 
only from continuing in Judeea, but even from 
looking back to Jerusalem to lament its desola- 
tion. 

Ab, in the Syriac Calendar, is the last of the 
summer months. The eastern Christians called 
the first day of this month Suum Miriam, the 
fast of Mary, and fasted from that to the 15th, 
which they called Falhr- Miriam, the cessation of 
the fast of the Virgin. 

Ab, at the beginning of the names of places, 


generally shews that they have some relation to 
an abbey, as Abm^don, 

ABA, or Auai , Hanifaii. See IIantfaii. 

Aba, Abas, Abos, or Abus, in ancient geogra- 
phy, a mountain of Greater Armenia; Strabo 
says, the Euphrates and Araxes both rose in it, 
the former running eastward and the latter west- 
ward. 

Aba, or Aba., in ancient geography, a town of 
Phocis in Greece, near Helicon, famous for an 
oracle of ApoLlo, older than that at I3elphi ; as 
well as for a rich temple, plundered and burnt 
by the Persians. See Abantis. 

ABABDE, in geography, a tribe of the Be- 
douin Arabs, inhabiting, according to M. Burck- 
hardt, that part of the west shore of the Arahiai 
Gulf, which is south of the Kosseir, and in about 
the lalityde of Derr. Tlie country is mountainous, 
and the people faithless and barbarous. 

ABAIBLO, or Abaril, in mythology, a fabu- 
lous bird mentioned in the Koran, who, according 
to the Mahometan doctors, has a foot like that of 
a dog. 

ABACA, in botany, an Indian plant, a native 
of the Philippine Islands. There are two spe- 
cies, the white and the The former pro- 

duces liiit, of which very fine linen is made; the 
latter he^), which is used for nothing but cor- 
dage. " 

ABAC/F.NUM, or Abacene, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a town of Sicily, whose ruins are supposed 
to be those still lying near Trippi, a citadel on a 
high mountain, near Messina. 

ABACAY, in natural history, a species of par- 
rot in the Philippine Islands, called also Calan- 

ABACI!, or Wet.t EX burg, a market town in 
Lower Bavaria, seated on the Danube ; nine 
miles from Ratisbon. It is defended by a citadel, 
and is remarkable for Roman antiquities, as well 
ns for its mineral waters, which are celebrated for 
curing various diseases. Lon. 1 1 . 56. E. lat. 48. 
53. N. r 

ABACINARE, in archeology, Jfal. from 
bacino, a basin, or bacio, a dark place, a pun- 
ishment, described by writers of the middle age, 
wherein the criminal was blinded, by holding a 
red hot basin, or hot irons before his eyes. 

ABACISCUS, in ancient architecture, the 
square compartments of Mosaic ])avements. 

ABACISTA, O. L. an arithmetician. 

ABACK', on back, backwards. 

So tli.at the white was abouo, as the folk y seyc, 

And drof the rede al ahak out of the put ney 

The rode, as for sorinesse, by turnede hyin atten ende. 

And asailede the wyte, and made hym abac wende. 

R. Gloucester, p. 131. 
TJut when they came where thou thy skill didst show. 
They drew abacke, tus half with shame confound. 

Spenser's Pastorals, June, 

A noble heart ought not the sooner yield. 

Not shrink abacke for any weal or woe. 

Mir, for Maq. p. 359. 
Yet Albert new resourc^es still prepares. 

Conceals his grief, and doubles all hjs cares ; 

** Away there ! lower the mizen-yard on deck,*^ 

He calls, “ and brace the foremost-yards aback 

Falconer's Shiptcreck. 

Aback, or Abake, in sca-language signifies 
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the sitAiation of the sails, when their surface.s are 
flatted uyfuinst the mast by the force of the wind. 
This may be either by a sudden chaTi9;e of the? 
'wind, or an alteration in the sliip’s course to avoid 
some imminent damper. 

ABACO, one of the most considerable of tlie 
Bahama islands, lyinj^ in N. Ivat. ‘26. ‘22. W. 
J.ony:. 77. 14. Some writers have conjectured 
tliat tins was the first spot of tlie western world 
upon which Columbus touched. See Bahama. 

ABACOOCIIB, or Cooske, a river of N. 
America, winch rising in thoS. VV. territory, and 
flowing througii Georgia, unites with thoOakfus- 
kee, and forms the Alabama. 

ABACOT, a cap of state, worn in ancient 
times by the kings of England, the upper part 
of which was in the form of a doulih^ crown. 

ABACTh'.D, from ahactuSy L. drawn away by 
Stealth or violence. 

ABACTUS, or Arigf.atus, among ancient 
medical writers, an abortion procured by the 
force of medicines. S(‘(’ Miown'ciiY. 

ABACUS, among the ancients, was a kind of 
cup-board or buH'et. Bivy, describing the 
lu.<ury into which the Boinans degcm^ratcMl afl(‘r 
the conquest of Asia, s'ays tliey had their abaci, 
beds, See. plated over with gold. See also Juv, 
Sat, iii, 203. 

Abacus, signified also a table covj ed with 
dust on wbieii meitheinuticians drew Vicir dia- 
grams, and a draft or chess board, on wliich the 
ancients played games of ciiance. Alacrob. v. 
Stuck. Ant. Conviv. \i. 10. 

The Abacus, in areiiiteeture, Vitruvius tells us, 
was originally intended to rejncseiit a scpv.ire tile 
laid over an urn, or rather over a basket. — An 
old woman of Athens happraiing to jdaei? a b:wket 
covered thus, over the root of an acanthus, tlie 
plant, shooting ii]) th.e following spring, encom- 
passed the liasket all aroniMl, till mi^eting with 
the tile, it ciirle<l back in a kind of scroll. C'al- 
liniachus, an ingenious sculptor, jir.ssing by, 
took the hint, and iinmediatcly executed a ca- 
pital on this plan; represcmli ng the tile by the 
abacuSy the leaves by the volutes, and the basket 
by the viise, or body of the cajiital. — ^Tho form 
of the abacus is not the sami? in all orders: in 
the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic, it is generally 
square ; but in the Corinthian and Comjiosite, 
its four sides arc arched inwards, and embellished 
in the middle with some ornament, as a rose or 
other flower. Scammozzi uses abacus for a con- 
cave moulding on the capital of the Tuscan 
pedestal ; and Palladio calls the yilinth above the 
echinus, or boultin, in the Tuscan and Doric 
orders, by the same name. 

Abacus is also the name of an ancient instru- 
ment for facilitating operations in arithmetic. It 
is variously contrived. That chiefly used in Eu- 
rope is made by drawing any number of parallel 
lines at the distance of two diameters of one of 
the counters used in the calculation. A counter 
placed on the lowest line, signifies 1 ; on the 2d, 
10 ; on the 3d, 100 ; on the 4th, 1000, kc. In 
the intermediate spaces, the same counters are es- 
timated at one half of the value of the line im- 
mediately superior, viz. between the 1st and 2d. 

5 ; between the 2d and 3d, .50, See. 

Abacus, the Chinese. See Swan pan. 


Abacus Pi/thusyoricaSy tlie multiplication table 
of Pythagoras, similar to the common one, which 
has also been attributed to him. 

Abacus Legist icus, is a rectangled triangle, 
whose sides, forming the right angle, contain the 
mimhers from 1 to 60 ; and its area, the facta of 
eacli two of the numbers perpendicularly oppo- 
site. This is also culled a canon of sexagesimals. 

Abacus ik PalmiiLcy in the ancient music, de- 
note the machinery, whereby the strings of Poly- 
plectra, or instruments of many strings, were 
struck with a })lectniin made of quills. 

Abacus llarmonicnsy is used by Kircber for 
the structure and disposition of tlie keys of a 
musical instrument, whether to be touched with 
the hands or the feet. 

Abacus Majory in metalliirgic operations, the 
name of a trough used in the mines, wherein the 
ore is washed. 

Abaci's, tijSa^y Gr. Ben Jonsoii uses aback 
to dcMiole simjily a square surface. 

In the centre or midst of the Pegin, tlierc was an 
aback or square in whicli this oh'^y was wrltttMi. 

Jonsons Cormiation Pageant. 

ABADDON, the name which St. John in the 
Uevt'lation givts to the angel of the bottomless 
|)it. The inspired writer says, tins word is 
llebrt^w, and in Greek signilies AiroWinony i. c. a 
(Jcsiroi/er. See Kev. ix. 11. 

A BADE, or Seiir.cK Abauf, a small town in 
Bgypt. 

ABADl’dl, a town of Persia, in the district 
of Ears, wliich is celebraUid in the l^ersian civil 
wars of the best century. Its fortifications are 
in decay, but thv; neighbourhood is fruitful. Po- 
pulation 5000. 

ABADlIl, a title wliich the Garlhaginians 
gave to gods ol’ thc' first order. In the Homan 
mythology, it is tUc name of a stone which Sa- 
turn swallowed, liy the contrivance of his wife 
Ops, beUeviijg it to he his new born son Jupiter: 
lamce it ridiculously became the object of re- 
ligious worship. 

AB dx, or Aba. See Aba. 

ABA'ET, adv. abaptan, Sax. behind. From 
the fore part of the ship, towards the stern ; in 
opposition to a foi'e. 

Abaft THF beam, in maritime affairs, signifies 
the yiosition of an object somewhere betwtam a 
line at right angles with the keel, and the points 
to which the ship’s stern is directed. 

ABAGl, a silver coin of Persia, worth about 
36 sols, French money. Four clvaouris, which 
are also called sains, make one abagi. 

ABAGUN, in ornithology, an Ethiopian bird 
of great beauty, having a crested horn on its 
head, adding much to its appearance and giving 
it perhaps its name, which signifies lordly abbot. 
Lobo. 71. 

ABAPSANCE, n. s. from the French ahaisery 
to depress, to bring down. An act of reverence, 
a bow, Obeysance is considered by Skinner as a 
corruption of ahaisancCy but is now universally 
used. 

ABAISIII, in chemistry, a name sometimes 
given to spodumcne 

ABAIS'SED, Abaissf/, in heialdry, an epi- 
thet applied to the wings of eagles, &c. when the 
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tip looks downwards to the point of the shield, 
or when the wings are shut. 

Abaissed, or Abaisse, in lieraldry. See 

ilERALDRy. 

ABAITK, a river of Brazil in the Minas 
Geraes province, falling into the l-'rancisco, near 
which was found the largest diamond ever dis- 
covered in the country. 

ABAKA khan, the 18th emperor of the Mo- 
guls, a wise and clement prince, who is said to 
have been so far a Christian, as to have joined in 
keeping the feast of Raster, a short time before 
his death. He reigned 17 years. 

ABAKANSKOT, or Abaivkansk, a town of 
Siberia, on the rivi'r Abakan. It was founded 
in 1707, and rebuilt in 1725. It lias a garrison, 
and is provided with artillery. 1‘opuhition 1250. 
J.on 91. 5. E. Lat. 53. 5. IN. 

ABAliAK, a town in Siberia, sixteen miles 
from Tobolsk, celebrated for an image of the 
Virgin, which is visited by many pilgrims. Lon, 
08. 20. E. Lat. 58. 11. N. 

ABALIENATUS, in medicine, signifies that 
the part spoken of is in a state that retpiires 
amputation ; and, when applied to the mind, de- 
notes its total derangement, 

ABALLABA, the ancicait name of Appleby, 
in Westmoreland, remarkable as having been a 
Roman station. S(!e Apim.t.by. 

ABALUS, in anciiait g<!ography, supposed 
to bo an island in the German Ocean, called 
by Timaus, Basi/io^ and by Xenojihou Lampsa- 
cenus, Baltid. Here, according to Rbny, amber 
dropped from the trees ; and sacrilices were 
offered to the manes of the drowned if the 
body were lost. 

Aba LOS, the peninsula of Scandinavia. 

A BAN A, or A man a, in aucieiit geography, a 
riviT of l^hmnieia, called Chrysorrha*a, by the 
( Jreeks, w’liich, rising from mount llerinon, wash- 
ed the south and west sides of Damascus, and 
fell into the Rluenician sea, north of Ihipolis. 

Scripture supplies a fine instance of the exjires- 
sion of disduiiiy in the reply of the Syrian 
General, Naaman, to the prophet lULslia, re.Npect- 
ing this river : “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, belter than all tin; waters of 
Israel ? may I not wash in them and be clean 
2 Kings V. 12. 

ABANCAY, or Avancay, a province of 
Peru, bounded on the E. by the city of Cuzco ; 
S. by the provinces of C’ochal)amba*& Aimarez ; 
W. by Andabiielas ; and N. by (’alcay lores. It 
is the jurisdiction of a corregidor, containing 17 
settlements or towns, and a noble chain of moun- 
tains, which diversify the climate to almost every 
<legree of temperature. Silver mines are found 
here; the sugar cane HourLshes, as well as wheat, 
maize, and all grain, which, together with the 
hemp manufactured into doth, is conveyed by 
the Apurimac to the Amazons. Abancay has also 
fine breed of horned cattle. 

ABAND,?;. Sax. Hannan, Ahnnnan, 
Aban'ijon, v.n. / past. part. HWiex/. From 
Aban doner, n this past participle isform- 
Aban'doning, i ed the verb abandon, .sig- 
Aban'donmf.nt, Unifying primarily to band 
|or bind, or put in*bondage. Rroin this original 


seiise»are tlerived to nsign, quit, desert, forsake, 
reject, and repel. 

And Vortigern ciiforcM the kingdom to ahand. 

Spcmcr'x Facrip Qneerui, 11. x. 65. 

All pleasures quite and joys lie illd ahand, 

l*iirsuing war Mir. for Mtoj. p. 172. 

The barons of this land, 

For him trauailcd .sore, .and brouglit liim out of hand. 

R, Brunne, p. 201. 

For he that 

Yano wliolc his hart, in will and thought, 

And to himselfc kepeth right nought. 

After this .swift it is good reason 
He yauH his good in abandon. 

Chaucer, The Romaunt of the 
Moris hir sonne was coroned, 

Whieh .so fer forth was abandoned, 

'J’o Christes feith, that men hyni callc 

Moris the christnest of all. Gower, li. 11. 

With women, which were ahandimed 

'I’o wcrche, Gower, Conf. Am. h. 7. 

If slic be so ahnndoned to her sorrow. 

As it i.s .spoke, she never will admit me. 

Shaksjjeare\s Twelfth Niyht. 
The jiassive Gods behold the Grc't’ks defile 
'I'lieir temples, and abandon to the spoil 
'I’heir own abodes. I)ryden*s jF^neid. 

Must be, whose altars on the Phrygian shore, 

With frecpient rites, and pnre, avow’d thy power, 

Jh* doom’^Uhe worst of human ills to prove, 
to the wrath of Jove ? 

Poj}c's Odj/.wij, 

Oh ! .sacred, shadowy, cold, and constant qiu'en, 
Ahandonner of revels, mule, cont(un|dalive ! 

Beaumont and Flctcher*s trvo Noble h'iri.mii'n. 
Sec how h(‘ lies at random, carelessly ditlused, 
With languish’d head unprcqil. 

As on<? past, hope, abandon d, 

Aivd by biiusclf given over. 

Milton's Samson Ayonistes. 
Sb«^ loses all lier ijifluence. riti(*8 then 
Attract ns, and neglected nature pines 
Abandon'd, as unwortliy of our love. 

Coupe f's Task. 

When thus the lielm of justice is abandoned, an 
universal abaridonhiq of all other imsts wall sut’ct'ctl. 

Burke. 

ABANDIJM, in uhl law, anything that is se- 
qtjesirated, confiscated, or forfeited. 

ABANliA, the tiaine given by the black na- 
tives of the Island of St. 1'homa.s, to the fruit of 
the ady <»r palm tree. The Portuguese call it 
can/nres and eariosse. See Auy. 

ABANNEli, or Abnei’, lleb. a girdle worn 
by the pritesls of the Jews. 

ABANNPJdON, n. s. Lat. ahannilio, an 
old punish iuent, of one or two year’s banishment 
for manslaughter. 

ABANO, a town of Italy near Padua, famous 
in ancient as well as modern times, for its hot 
baths. Population 3000. 

ABANTIS or Abantias, in ancient geo- 
graphy, an island in the /Lgean sea, extending 
along the coast of (Greece from the promontory 
Sunium in Attica, to Thessaly; and separated 
from Benotia by a narrow strait called iuiripus. 
It is known in history by the different names of 
(’halcis, Ellopiu, Aonia, ike. It w'us aflerwards 
called EubiEa, from a famous cave <m the eastern 
coa.st of the island; and Maeris from its length. 
Its present name is Negropont. it derived the 
name Abantis from the Ahames, a people 
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orittinally of Thrace, akhoup^h some historians opprobrious language, slie turned him into a wa- 
su|vposH they Avere Arabians who followed Cad- ter lizard. Also in ancient history, the 11th 
mils. The Abantes are well known in history ; king of Argos, who built Abie. A son of Eury- 
liomer calls them 07rt.(T9fv Kofioiovrsg irom their denms, killed by yEneas near Troy ; a companion 
.vearing the hair long behind. They are also of /L'neas killed in Italy ; another lost in the storm 
called Curetes, from cutting their hair short which drove him to Carthage ; a l/atiau cliief 
before. who befriended him, and was killed by Laiisus ; 

Abantis, a country of Epirus. lib. v. and an author, quoted by Servius, who described 
c. 22. Troy. Virg, jEneid. 

ABAPTJSTON, or ANAnAnisTON, in sur- Abas, in ancient geography, a river of Arme- 
gery, an ancient name for the perforating part of nia, near which Pompey routed the Alban’ 
the instrument called a trepan. also a mountain of Syria, near the sources of the 

ABAUCA, or Auarka, an ancient kind of Euphrates, 
shoe, used by tlie Spaniards, in travelling over Abas, in medicine, a name sometimes given 
mountains. to the epilepsy. SccTinka. 

ABAIUM, mountains which separated the Abas or Abasia, in entomology, a species of 


territory of the Moabites and Ammonites from 
Canaan. Nebo and Pisgah were among ihei^. 
Josephus .says, they stood opposite to Jericho, 
and were the last station but one of the Israeliti^s, 
before they took possession of Canaan. 

ABAlllS, the Hyperborean, a celebratiid sage 
of antiquity, of whom a great number of fabu- 
lous stories are told; iucli as, that he received a 
present of a miraculous arrow from Apollo, witli 
wliich lie travelled without t.iking food; that he 
could forctel earthqiiak(>s, allay tempests, drivi? 
away the pestilence, &c. &c. llarpoirgitiori tidls 
us, that the whole earth being iidesrp;d with a 
deadly plague, Apollo orderiid, tluit the Athe- 
nians should offer up prayi.'rs in behalf of all 
otlier nations; upon which, amba.ssadors were 
sent to Athens from different countries. Among 
tlicse was Abaris, who, during this journey, re- 
newed the alliance between bis countrymen, and 
the inhafiitants of the Isle of Delos, lie also 
went to Lacedaemon, where he built a temple to 
Proserpine the Salutary. It is said that tliere is 
a Greek MS. of his epistles to Phalaris in the 
library of Augsburg. 

ABAllNAHE, Sax. in Law. To discover to 
a magistrate any secret crime. 

ABAllNUS, Abaums, or Aparms, in ancient 
geography, a city, country, and promontory of 
Pariana, near the Ilellesjmiit. Milesius calls it 
a promontory of Lainpsacus. The Phocians 
are said to have given it the name of Abarnis 
from one of their countrymen, who built Lamp- 
sac us, 

ABAllTAMEN, in chemistry, a name for 
lead. 

ABARTICULATION. 7z. .s. from ab, from, 
and articvluSy a joint, lat. A good and apt con- 
struction of the bones, by which they move 
strongly and eiusily ; or that species of articula- 
tion that has manifest motion. 

Abarticulation, in anatomy, that .species of 
articulation, that takes place in the joints of the 
arms, hands, thighs, ike. which is called also 
JJearticuiiUiOf and .Diarthrosis ^ to distinguish it 
from tiiat sort of articulation, which admits of a 
very obscure motion, and is called Synarthrosis. 

ABAS, a small weight used in l^ersia, for 
weighing pearls. It is one eighth less than the 
European carat. 

Abas, in the heathen mythology, .the son of 
Ilypothoon and Metanira, who entertained the 
I'oddess Cere.s, and offered a sacrifice to her ; but 
Abas, ridiculing the ceremony, and giving her * 


the Bombyx of ]''abricius, and of the Phaliena 
of Linna.us, found in Surinam. Jt has brown, 
spreading wings, the liinder wings cinereous, and 
the ocellus of a reddish (!olour. 

Abas, Schah, the (inait, 7th Sophi, or em- 
peror of Persia, sueceedcal his father in 1585, at 
eighteen. The em})iie having been much re- 
luced l)y the comptests of the Turks and Tartars, 
he recovered most of the provinces they had 
taken ; but death put a period to his victories, in 
1828, in the 82nd year of his age, and 44th of 
his reign. He transferred the seat of, empire to 
Ispahan. 

Abas, TI. Schah, the 9th Sophi of Persia, the 
son of Sefi, and gijpndson of Abas the (ircat, 
succeeded his father at thirteen, and was only 
eigliU'on years of age, whcai lie retook the city of 
Candahar, and the whole province around it, 
from the Great Mogul, who had seized it in his 
father’s reign; and ho afterwards defended it 
against him, though ho besieged it more that! 
once, with an army of 800,000 men. Ho was a 
merciful prince, and openly protected the Chris- 
tians. lie died at thirty-seven years of age, 
in 1666. 

ABASE', 'iFr. abaissrr ; Lat. basis or 
Abas'] N(;, n.^ bussus; Jtal. abbassarr ; Span. 

ahaxar. These are all to be 
referred to the Gr. (ZaaiQ^ the foot of a pillar, 
lienee it signifies, to lessen or keep under, to 
depress, to bring low, to degrade, to disgrace in 
a figurative and personal sense, says Jo^irison, 
which is the common use. 

Our kyngo hath do this thing amisse. 

So to ahesm his roialteo. Gou\'r. 

And will she yet abusn her eyes on me. 

That crept the golden prime of this sweet prince, 

And made her widow to a wofull bed ? 

Shahtpr are's Rirfi. Ilf. act i, sc. 2. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you speak with your eye, ; yet witii a demure '| 
abasing of it soinclimes. 

Lord Bacon's Essay on Cunmruj> 
Her either cheek resembled hlusliing morn ; 

Or roses gules in fi(;ld of lilies borne *, 

H'wixt which an ivory w'all so fair is raised. 

That it is but abased when it’s praised. 

Drummond- 

Behold every one that is proud, and abase him. 

Job .xl. H- , 

If the mind be curbed and huinhled too mufli in 
children ; if their spirits b(5 abased and broken iiiuclw 
by too strict an hand over them ; they lose all n ' " 
vigour and industry. ^Loche on 
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There is an ahaseincnt becaxise of glory j and there 
IS that liftcth up his head from a low estate. 

EcclesiaaticitSf xx. 11. 
Heaven was to ho earned only by penance and 
mortification ; by the austerities and abasement of a 
monk, not by the liberal,. generous, and spirited con- 
duct of a man, Smith* s Wealth of Nations, 

ABASCTA, or Abcas, a country in Asia, tri- 
butary to Russia, surrounded by Mingrelia on 
the E. and S. by Circassia on the N. and W. 
and the Black Sea on the S.W. It has few towns, 
and they are of little consequence. Anacopia, 
Dandar, and Czekorni, are the chief. Great and 
liittle Abcas are both included in the government 
of Caucasus, but the Russian authority in the 
heart of the country is but nominal. 

The inhabitants called Abascians, or Abkhas, 
have the name of Christians, but nothing else. 
The men are robust and strong, and the women 
beautiful; but they arc so poor, thievish, and 
treacherous, that there is no trading with them, 
without the utmost caution. They even live in 
continual dread of each other, for the most 
powerful seize as many as they can of the poorer 
sort, especially the females, and sell them to the 
Turks. The tribe of Natukasch is the principal. 
Their commodities are furs, buck and tiger skins, 
linen yarn, box-wood and bees’-wax; but -their 
chief traffic lies in selling their own children. 
An Abascian prince lately (1807) carried his de- 
predations far into the neighbouring governments, 
and was sometime captive in llussia, but he 
escaped. Their customs resemble those of the 
Mjngrelians, which see. 

ABASH/, V. ) of the same derivation hs abase, 
Abasii'ment, S unless it comes from abaw, a 
verb peculiar to Chaucer, and which Barret 
translates, to be ahaahed or astonied. Abash is 
used by Gower as a substantive. It is to be 
distinguished, however, from the preceding arti- 
cle, as it is applied to the feelings of those who 
are abased, depressed, disgraced. It generally 
implies a sudden impression of shame which ge- 
nerates painful surprise and confusion. The 
substantive is used to signify the state of being 
confused, and the cause of confusion. 

He stode al abashed, with colour wan and pale. 

Chaucer* s 2nd Talc. 

The towm restlesse with furie as 1 sought 
Th^ .unlucky figure of Creusae’s ghost. 

Of stature more than wont, stood fore mine eyen 
Abashed then I waxe : thcr(!with my licarc 
Gan start right up : niy voice stuck in my throte. 

Surrey. 

Why, then, (you princes) 

Ho you with checks abashed behold our -vorkes, 

And think them shame, which are (indeed) nought 
else. 

Hut tlie protractiuc trials of great .Tone, 

To find persistiuc constancy in men. 

Shakspeare*s Tro. and Cressida. 
They heard, and were ahasht, and up they sprung, 
Upon the wing. Milton* s Paradise Lost, 

Silence was in the coxirt at this rchuki* : 

Kor could the gods, ahash*d, sustain their sovereign’s 
look. J)rydcn*s Fables, 

She was afrayde ; 

The ruddy shamefastness in her vysage fyll, 

Wich manner of abashement became her not yll. 

^ Skelton*s Poems, p. 38. 

Rethinks it may be some abashment to reason, and 
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that vast perfection to which some men would extol it, 
tliat it scarce knows what man or itself is. 

Ellis*s Kmnvledge of Divine Things. 

ABASrnS, in ancient geography, a tract of 
Asiatic Mysia, in which lire city of Ancyra was 
situated. Strabo. 

ABASRI, a town of (brcassia, 40 miles S. K 
of Kopiel. 

ABASSI, or Abassis, a silver com, current in 
Persia, so named after Sebah Abbas, IT. equal 
to about a shilling of English money. 

ABASSUS, in ancient geography, a town of 
the Greater Phrygia, on the confines of Galatia. 

ABAT-CIIAIJ VEE, a name given in Poitou, 
and other parts of France, to a species of very 
coarse wool. 

ABATF/, (A.) a Neapolitan painter of some 
eminence, who was employed in the Escurial. 
His boldness of colouring and shade was highly 
praised by Luca Giordano. Abate died in 1732. 

ABATE', V. '% a. s. bcatan, to beat. The word 

Abate' AiENT, ^exists without the prefix a, as 

Aba'teh, j hate ; but, in modern usage, it is 
more limited in its application. The verb is both 
active and neuter. It not only signifies to beat 
down, but to subtract, as in arithmetic. Thus it 
hasgro\^to mean to lessen, diminish, contract, 
deject, ; Jd depress. It is employed technically 
in law and in horsemanship. In the one it is 
used in reference to a nuisance, — to get rid of it ; 
to a castle, — to beat it down or remove it; to a 
wt'it — to defeat and overthrow it : in liorseman- 
sbip, it implies the exact performanct; of any 
downward motion. Its general and popular 
usage is set forth in- the following specimens. 

The kyng did samen his men, to abate Gryflyn’s pride. 
And Harald tham bct.Tught agoyn ihe W.'ilgch to ride. 

Chaucer's Persimnes* Tale, p. 63. 

And when the cunne hath eke the darke opprest. 

And brought the day, it doth nothing abate 

The trauailes of mine cndlesse smart and paine. 

Surrey, 

Who can tell whether the divine wisdom, to abate 
the glory of those kings, did not reserve this work to 
bo done by a qxieexx, that, it might appear to be his 
own immediate work. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
This iron world 

Brings down the stoutest hearts to low’cst state : 

For misery doth bravest minds abate. 

Spenser. M. Hubhtrd's Tale, 
Till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As most abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows. 

Shaksjxmre*s Coriolanus, 

IIel. O weary night, O long and tedious night. 

Abate thy houres, shine comforts from the East, 
That I may backo to Athens by day-light, 

From these that my poore company detest. 

Shakspeare*s Mid. N, Dream, act iii, sc, 2. 
Will come a day (hear this, and quake ye potent 
great ones) 

When you yourselves sliall stand before a judge. 

Who in a pair of scales will weigh your actions. 
Without abatement of one grain. 

Beaumont and Fletcher*s Plays. 
Impiety of times, chastity’s abator. 

Daniel's Complamt of Rosamond. 

If we could arrest time, and strike v')flr the nimble 
wheels of his chariot, and like Joshua, bid the sun 
stand still, and make opportunity tarry as -ong as 
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WO had occasion for it ; this were something to ex- 
cuse our delay, or at least to mitigate or abate the 
folly and unreasonableness of it. Tillotson*s Works, 

l‘he law of works is that law, which requires per- 
fect obedience, without remission or abatement. 

Locke. 

AOATELEMENT, in commerce, a sentence 
of prohibition I'rom trade, issued by the French 
consuls agaiiisSt those who would not stand to 
ihcir bargains, or who refused to pay their debts. 
It was required to be taken OiT before they could 
sue any person for payment. 

ABATEINIENT, in heraldry, a certain mark 
of degradation, inserted in the bearings of particu- 
lar persons or families, called also diminutiones, 
vel discernula armor uin. Authors on this subject 
mention nine of tliese marks. See Seluen,. 
and Guilt.. Disr. 11 krai, n. 

Abatement, in commerce. See Discount 
and Rebate. 

ABATIS, or Abb at is, from hat urn ^ an old 
measure for corn, an ancient term for an officer 
of the stabk^s, who had the care of the pro- 
vender. 

Abatis, or Abbatis, from Abaftrc to pull 
down, i‘V. in fortification, a he;q) of large trees 
throw'n togetluT, to guard intrenchments, ob- 
struct roads, and prevent the ai)proa<^es of an 
enemy. V 

ABATOS, from a priv. and /3«rva> to go, i.c. 
inaccessible, in ancient geograj)by, an island in 
the Lake Moeris, famous for its papyrus, and 
for being the burial place of Osiris, llencc sacred 
from profane intrusion. 

ABATUTTA, or Abututta, in music, an 
Italian direction for continuing to beat the time 
as before . 

ABAUZIT, (]'.) a modern French writer and 
philosopher of some celebrity. 11<; was born at 
Kezes, 1679; but sent off to Giaieva, at two 
years of age, by bis motiier, a /.('ulous protestant, 
to secure his education in that religion, lie 
well rewarded lier solicitude, btcoming after- 
wards in this country the friend of Sir Isaac 
ISewton, who complimented Inm by observing 
diat he was “ a lit judge between Leibnitz 
and himself.'' William 111. wished him to re- 
main in England, but be returned to become the 
librarian of the city of Geneva, in 1726. In 
1730 he repuh’.islied Spon's History of Geneva, 
with notes and dissertations, which w;ls his 
chief work. Goltn ire and Rousseau compliment 
him. He died 1767. 

ABA-U.fVAR, a jialatmate of Upper Hungary, 
on the W. of Thorn. It contains the four circles 
of Futzer, Kaschau, Siepschow, and Tscherelmt: 
There are 40 catholie, and 41 reformed parishes; 
18 of the Greek church, and 3 Lutheran, com- 
prised in this palatinate, which is about 50 miles 
in length, and from 12 to 15 i < breadth. Popu- 
lation 125,000. 

ABA VI, or Abay. i. c. the Father of waters, 
an Abyssinian name for the Bahr-el-Azergur, 
which they consider as the head of the Nile. 

Abavi, Abavo, or Abavi m, in botany, a 
large tree in Ethiopia, tlial bears a fruit like a 
gourd. It is a sjmonime of tlie Adansonia, 
which see. 

ABB, or Abb-yarn, n. s. the yarn on a 
weaver’s warp ; a term among clothiens. 


ABBA, in ancient geography, a town of Africa, 
near Carthage. 

AB'BA, n. "1 In Chaldee and Syriac 

Ab'bacy, I Father. Titles of honour and 

Ab'bess, ) authority, first derived from the 

Ab'bey, I literal signification of the word. 

Ab'bot. J In scripture Ahhn is once used 
by .Tesus Christ in prayer, and twice in the 
epistles, having in eacli place the explanation 
^arrip annexed to it. In the eastern churches, 
it was given at a very early date to their bishops ; 
— and Baba, Vapa^ Bope, had their origin from 
the same root. 

Abbat, or Abbot, in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies was gradually, and at last distinctively, 
applied to the heads of those religious orders who 
then began to exclude themselves from the world. 
For a particular account' pf tlicse we refer our 
readers to the history of Mpnachhm at large. — 
Aloshciin^s Ecclea. liia. Skc. 

And anon, after this abbot 
Then spaken another ; 

1 wodc; that thyn hede were of. 

Though thou were my brother. 

Otauoer^s Coke's Tale of Gamehjn. 

ABBACY, n, s. Lat. ahbatia., the rights or 
privileges of an Abbot, which see. 

AHHADIE, (.James,) an eminent protestant 
divine, born at Nay in Bearn, in 1654; educated 
under the famous La Plactdte, and afterwards at 
the university of Sedan ; from whence he went 
into Holland and Germany, and became minis- 
ter of the French church at Berlin. In 1690, he 
came into England, was minister of a French 
church in London, and was made dean of 
Killaloe in Ireland. He died at St. Mary- 
le-bone, 1727, aged 75. His writings, pub- 
lished in French, were, A Treatise on the 
Truth of tlie Christian Religion; The Art of 
Knowing one’s Self; A Defence of the J^Htish 
Nation; The Deity of Jesus (Jirist essential to 
the Christian Keligion; The History of the last 
Conspiracy in England, written by order of 
King William III.; and the Triumph of Provi- 
dence and Religion, or the opening the Seven 
Seals by the Son of God. 

ABBATSSEUR, in anatomy, a name given 
by Winslow and tlie French writers to one of 
the muscles of the eye, called by others the 
deprinu m and humilis ; and by Fabricius the 
rectus inferior. 

ABBAvS, the son of Abdalmotbleb, and Maho- 
met’s uncle. He at first opposed his ncpJiew, but 
being taken |Kasoner at the battle of Bedir, in 
623, (tlie 2d of the hegira,) and a great ransom 
being demanded, he represented that so large a 
sum would reduce him to povcTty: but Maho- 
met, reminded him of the gold lie had left with 
his mother at Mecca: whereupon Abbas, be- 
lieving him to be really inspired, embraced his 
religion, became one of his chief officers, and 
saved his life, when in the utmost danger, at the 
battle of Honain. Ho afterwards commenced a 
doctor of the Mussulman law, and read lectures 
upon tJie Koran. 

ABBATHY. See Abbacy and Abbot. 

ABBE, n. s. 1. In a monastic sense, the 
same with Abbot, which see.* This was also, 
before the revolution, the name of a kind of 
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secular clergyman, popular in France. The 
Abbe bad many privileges in the church, with- 
out any fixed station : and rose occasionally 
to eminence both in the literary and political 
world. 

77/6’ ABBESS has the same rights and au- 
thority over her nuns, that the Abbots regular 
have over their monks. Her sex does not allow 
her to perform the spiritual fvmctions, annexed to 
the priesthood, wlierewhth the abbot is usually 
invested; but there are instances of some ab- 
besses who commission a ])riest to act for 
them, and possess a kind of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, exempt from the visitation of their diocesan. 
Martenc, m his treatise on the rights of the 
church, observes, that some abbesses have for- 
merly confessed their nuns. Biit he adds, that 
iheir excessive curiosity curried them such lengths, 
that there arose a necessity for checking it. How- 
ever, St. Basil, in his Rule, allows the abbess to 
be present with the priest at the confession of her 
nuns. 

ABBK-BOYLE. See Boyle. 

AnBEltFOIM), or Abeiu or/), a parish and 
market-town, in the wapintake of Sky rack, W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the (!ook, where the 
Roman highway crossed it. Jt is 16 miles S. W. 
from York, and 186 N, of London; market on 
Wednesday. 

ABBEVILLE, a considcrahle town of France, 
tlie chief of an arrondissement, in the de- 
partment of Somme, and late province of 
Picardy, seated in a pleasant valh’y, where the 
river Somme divides into several branches, and 
separatees the town into two parts. It luts 14 
parish churches, and a collegiate one ; the princi- 
pal churches are St. (ieorgue’s and St. (iiles’s. It 
IS partially fortified, being tianked with bastions, 
and surrounded by large ditches. Here is a 
good woollen manufactory, which was erected in 
1665, by Vkin Robais, a Dutchman, whose 
family retain it. The cloths are said to be little 
inferior to those of England and Holland. 
They also manufac;ture sail cloth, coar.se linens, 
and black and green soap, and carry on a good 
trade. Jtlies 15 miles E from the British channel, 
20 N.W'. from Amiens, 22 S. of Calais, and 
85 N. by W. of Paris. Population 30,000. 

The arrondissement of Abbeville extends to 
the English Clijinnel, the Somme watering its 
whole extent, and falling into the sea near Crotoy. 
It contains the old counties of Ponthieu, and 
Vimeiix and 114,000 inhabitants. 

ABBEYS, priories and momisteries, differ 
little but in name. Eauchet observes, that, in 
the early days of the lYeneh monarchy, dukes 
and counts were called abbots, and duchies and 
counties abbeys. Even some of their kings are 
mentioned in history under the former title. 
Monasteries were at first nothing more than re- 
ligious houses, whither persons retired from the 
hustle of the world, to spend their time in 
solitude and devotion. But they soon degene- 
rated from their original institution, and procured 
large privileges, t!xemptions, and riches. They 
prevailed greatly in Britain before the reforma- 
liun ; particularly in England : and as they in- 
creased in riches, so the state became ])oor: for 
the lands which ilicse regulars possessed, were 


in mortno manu, i. e. could never revert to the 
lords who gave them. This inconvenience gave 
rise to the statutes against gifts in mortrnaine, 
which prohibited donations to these religious 
houses: and Lord Coke tells us,that several lords, 
at their creation, had a clause in their grant, 
that the donor might give or sell his land to 
whom he would, (cxceptis viris reltgiosis et 
.lud(vis) excepting monks and Jews. Henry 
VI i I. having appointed visitors to enquire into 
the lives of the monks and nuns, which were 
found in some places very disorderly : the 
abbots, perceiving their dissolution unavoidable, 
were in(lueed to resign their houses to the king, 
who by that means became invested with the 
abbey lands: these were afterwards granted to 
difiercrit persons. Whose descendants enjoy them 
at this day : they were then valued at .1*2, 853, 000 
per annum. Though the suppression of religi- 
ous houses, even considered in a political light 
only, was a great national benefit, it must be 
owned, that, at the time they flourished, they 
wore not entirely useless. Abbeys or mona.sterie 3 
were then the repositories as well as the semi- 
naries of learning; many valuable books and 
national rccoi’ds, as well as private evidences, 
have beei^jrcscrved in their libraries; the only 
])laces wwein they could have been safely 
lodged inWinbulent times; and many of those, 
whieli had escaped t ])0 ravages of the Daiie.s, 
were destroyerl witli more than Gothic barbarity 
at the reformation. “ Covetousm^ss,’’ say.s Bale, 
was at that time so busy about ])rivate com- 
modity, that public \vealth, in that most necessary 
article of respect, was not any where regarded. 
A number of them who ])nrchased these super- 
stitious mansions, reserved of the library books, 
some to serve their jakes, some to scour the 
candlesticks, and some to rub tlieir boots; some 
they sold to the grocer and soap-seller; and some 
tliey sent over sea to the hook-binders, not in 
small iiumliers, ])ut in whole ships full ; yea the 
universities of this realm are not clear of so 
detestable a fact. I know a merchant, that 
bought the contents of two noble libraries for 
40s. price; a shame it is to be spoken!’' See 
Monastery. 

AlUlEY-llOLM, a town in (mmberland, on 
the Waver, so called from an abbey built in it by 
David 1. king of Scots. Abbey-holm stands on 
an arm of the Irish Sea, near Solway Firth, 309 
miles from London, and 16 S. W.froin Carlisle. 
It contains foui townships, i. e. the Abbey, East 
Waver, l.ow Waver, and St. Culhberls. The ab- 
bots of Holm (!nltram, (the ancient name of this 
foundation) built a castle about 5 miles from the 
sea, as a depository for their books and papers in 
the border wars: considerable ruins of which 
remain. 

ABBEY-LUBBER, n. s. See Lubber. A 
slothful loiterer in a religious house, under pre- 
tence of retirement and authority. 

This is no father Dominic ; no huge ovrrgr(»wii 
ahbey-luhher ; this is but a diminutive sucking friar. 

J)n/(L Sp. Fr. 

ABBIATI, (E.) an Italian historical painter of 
eminence, who was born in 1640, and died in 
1715. He studied under Nouvolone. 

ABBOT, or Abbat, ami Arciumandrei r, 
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were titles at first indifferently assumed by the 
governors of the primitive monasteries. They 
were really distinguished from the clergy ; though 
frequently confounded with them, because a 
degree above laymen. In those early days, the 
abbots were subject to the bishops and the ordi- 
nary pastors. Their monasteries being remote 
from cities, built in the farthest solitudes, they 
had no share in ecclesiastical affairs. They went 
on Sundays to tlie parish church with the rest 
of the people; or, if tliey were too remote, a 
priest was sent them to administer the sacraments ; 
till at length they were allowed to have priests of 
their own. The abbot or archimandrite him- 
self was usually the priest ; but lus function ex- 
tended no farther than to the spiritual assistance 
of his monastery ; and he remained still in obedi- 
ence to the bishop. There being among the abbots 
several persons of learning, they made a vigorous 
opposition to the rising lieresics of those times ; 
W’hich first occasioned the bishops to call them 
out of their deserts, and fix them about the 
suburbs of cities, and at length in the cities them- 
selves: from which aua their degeneracy is to be 
dated. Tlie abbots, now, soon wore off their 
former plainness and simplicity, and began to be 
lociked on as prelates. They aspired at being 
independent of the bishops; and bef^ me so in- 
supportable, that some severe laws .verc made 
against them at the council of Clialcedon ; not- 
withstanding this, in time many of them carried 
the point of independency, and got the appella- 
tion of lord^ with other badges of the episcopate, 
particularly the mitre. Hence arose a new 
species of distinction between tlie abbots. Those 
were termed ivitrcd abbots, who were privileged 
to wear the mitre, and exercised episcopal au- 
thority within their respective precincts, being 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the bishop. 
Others were termed crosiered abbots, from their 
bearing the crosier or pastoral staff. (Others 
were styled (ecumenical or universal abbots, in 
imitation of the patriarch of Constantinople ; 
while others were termed cardinal abbots, from 
their superiority over all other abbots. Among us, 
the mitred abbots were lords of parliament; and 
called abbots sovereign, and abbots general. And 
as there were lords abbots, so there were also lords 
priors, who had exempt jurisdiction, and were 
likewise lords of parliament. Some reckon 26 
of these lords abbots 'and priors that sat in par- 
liament. Sir J'^nwAiin Coke says, that there 
were 27 parliamentary abbots, and two priors. 
In the parliament, 20 Rich. II. there were but 
25 abbots and two priors; but in the summons to 
parliament, anno 4, Ed. III. more are named. 
At present, in the Roman catholic countries, the 
principal distinctions observed between abbots 
are those of regular and comrnendaton/. The 
former take the vow and wear the habit of their 
order; whereas the latter are seculars, though 
they are obliged by their bulls to take orders 
when of proper age. Anciently the ceremony of 
creating an abbot consisted in clothing him with 
the habit, called cnculus, or cowl, jiuttiug the 
pastoral staff’ into his hand, and the shoes called 
pedales on his feet ; but at present it is only a 
simple benediction, improperly called, by some, 
consecration. 


Abbot, (George,) archbishop of Canterbury 
was born 29th Oct. 1562, at Guildford in Surrey. 
He studied at Oxford, was chosen principal of 
University College in 1597, installed dean of 
Winchester in 1599, and thrice elected vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, in 1600, 1603, 
and 1605. The translation of the Bible, now in 
use, being begun in 1604, by order of K. James, 
dean Abbot w'as one of the eight divines to whom 
tlie New Testament was committed. In 1608, 
lie went to Scotland, to assist in bringing 
about an union between the kirk of Scotland 
and the church of England — a business which 
he conducted with so much moderation, as well 
as address, that the origin of all his after pre- 
ferment may be traced to it. In December, 
1609, lie was consecrated bishop of Litcli- 
field and Coventry; in January, 1610, bi- 
shop of London ; and on the 2d November 
following, appointed to the archiepiscopal see. 
His enemies have ascribed this rapid accumula- 
tion of honours less to his merits, than to the 
flattering compliments lie paid the king; by 
equalling him with several of the wisest and best 
monarebs of antiquity. Jn 1613, however, he 
opposed that favourite object of the king’s, the 
divorce between lady I'rances Howard, and 
Robert, earl of Essex; and in 1618, the royal 
declaration permitting Sunday sports, which he 
prohibited being read in the church. When his 
health began to decline, be went to Hampshire 
for recreation and la'ing invited to a hunting 
match by Lor /ouch, he had the misfortune to 
kill the game-keeper by an arrow, which he shot 
at one of the dc(T from a cross bow. This ac- 
cident affected the archbishop so much, that, bc- 
.sides settling an annuity of 201. on the widow, he 
kept a monthly fast on Tuesday, the day wdien 
the misfortune happened, all his life afterwards. 
His enemies endeavouring, on thijt.< account, to 
lessen him in the king’s favour, James smartly 
observed, tliat, “ an angel might have miscarried 
in this .sort.” J'en commissioners were appoint- 
ed to inquire into tlie matter, wliosc report en- 
tirely exculpated the archbishop from crime, but 
it was thought proper that a dispensation of par- 
don and restoration should pass the great seal. 
After this he seldom assisted at the council, but 
attended it during the king’s last illness very con- 
stantly. And, although troubled with the gout, 
he performed the ceremony of crowning king 
C’harles I. He was never, liowever, greatly in 
this monarch’s favour, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham and I.aud being his enemies, he was sus- 
])endod from all his functions as primate, upon 
his refusing to license a sermon of Dr. Sibthorpe’s, 
justifying a loan which the king had demanded. 
At the meeting of parliament he was restored, 
and died at Croydon, the 5th of August, 1633, 
aged 71. Archbishop Abbot was a man of great 
moderation, and wislied that the clergy should 
attract esteem, by the purity of their maimers, 
rather than by the dignity of their function, lie- 
partook of the stern Calvinism that so largely 
pervaded the minds of most of the protestant 
reformers; but Avas more remarkable in early 
life than afterwards for his high-cliurchnianship* 
Being, at the former period, ij^ked ‘ Whether » 
protestaiit prince might assist the subjects of U( 
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neighbouring state in resisting tyranny and op- 
pression?^ he answered — ^ No ; for even tyranny 
was God's authority/ In latter life, he manfully 
opposed those extreme measures of Laud and 
his misguided sovereign, which brought the lat- 
ter to the block. Dr. Southey, in his Book of 
tlie Churcl>, speaks of him as “ iiicdining to the 
puritans;'' and as bringing the court of High 
Commission into disgrace by his great severity. 
We cannot reconcile these charges. Lord (da- 
reiidon, also, in the evident spirit of j)arty, 
throws out some severe reflections against him, 
but Dr. Well wood has done justice to his merits, 
in his Memoirs, lie endowed a hosj)itaI at 
(jiiildford (where he was buried) with an in- 
come of £300 a year, He wrote various tracts 
of temporary interest, and “ Six I.atin Lectures 
on Divinity, at Oxford,",! 598, 4to. ; “ Exposi- 
tion of the Prophet Jonah," 4to. 1600; “ A 
Brief Description of- the whole World," 12mo. 
1634; ‘‘Treatise on the Perpetual Visibility and 
Succesion of the True Church," 4to. 1624 ; and 
a “ History of the Massacre in the Valteline," 
inserted in Fox’s Book of Martrys. 

AnnoT (Robert), bishop of Salisbury, elder 
brother to the archbislio]), was born at Guildford, 
in 1560, studied at Oxford, took his degree of 
A. M. in 1582, and became a celebrated preacher, 
epon his first sermon at Worcester, In* was 
chosen lecturer in that city, soon after rector of 
All-saints; and John Stanhope, F’s(j. happening 
to hear Inm preach, immediately presented him 
to the rich living of Bingham, in Nottinghamshire. 
In 1597, he look the degree of D.IL and was 
appointed soon after, chaplain in ordinary to king 
James ; who had such an 0 ])inion of him, that 
he ordered his book, De Antkhristo^ to be print- 
ed along with his own Commentary upon part or 
the Apocalypse. In 1609 he was elected master 
of Baliol college, a trust whidi he discharged 
with the utmost care. In 1615, he was appoint- 
ed to the see of Salisbury, in which he exercised 
primitive diligence, visiting his diocese person- 
ally, and preaching weekly. He <lied of the 
stone, on the 2d of March, 1018, being one o. 
the. five bishops which Salisbury had in six years. 
Dr. Fuller, speaking of the two brothers, says, — 

“ that George was the more plausible preacher, 
Robert the greatest scholar ; George the abler 
statesman; Robert the deeper divine: gravity 
did frown in George, and smile in Robert." 
He published several pieces; he also left behind 
him sundry manuscripts, which Doctor Corbet, 
his son-in-law, made a present of to the Bodleian 
library. 

. ABBOTS- BROMLEY, or Paoet's Bromley, 
a town in the hundred of South Pirchill, Stafford- 
shire, 6 miles F. from Stafford, and 129 N.W. 
from London. It has a weekly market on Tues- 
day, and three annual fairs for horses and cattle. 
Gri the dissolution of the monasteries it was 
given to Lord Paget, whence its modern name, 
"'vhich it bears in the county map, though it still 
Retains its old name with regard to the fairs, and 

the king’s books. 

abbots BURY, a market-town in Dorset- 
J^hire, so named from the abbey near it, founded 

some say, by a fteward of Canute the Great, 
others, by a Norman lady, about 1026; to which 
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Edward the Confessor, and William I. were both 
benefactors. It has a market on Tliursday, a 
fair on the 10th of July, and lies eight miles 
S. W. of Dorchester, and 127 W. by S. from 
London. 

ABBOTS-CASTLE, or Apewood Castle, 
an old fortification in Staffordshire, seven miles 
from Wolverhampton, on the north side of the 
road from Shrevvslmry to London, situated on a 
lofty round promonlory, and a steep ridge of 
lulls; which extend a mile in length, and are 
supposed to have Ix'cn one continued fortification 
of the ancient Britons. 

ABBOTSFORD, a most romantic and pic- 
turesque estate, on tlic banks of the Tweed, about 
an hour’s ride from S(‘lkirk, of recent cele- 
brity, but giving henceforth to everlasting fame, 
both as the creation and the residence of the 
gi'catcst writer of his age, and one of the most 
considerable in point of genius among all the 
distinguislH‘d men of Seotlarul. Abbotsford and 
Sir Walter Scott are associated forever. This 
beautiful ‘ romance in stone and lime,’ as it 
has been quaintly denominated, will exhibit 
him to future generations in the most strik- 
ing peciiliaritios of his mind and charac- 
ter. It mil be visited by many a pilgrim of 
nature anB)oetry. It will become, nay, it has 
become already, the sanctuary and the slirine of 
enthusiastic adoration. It may be truly affirmed 
that no mat), by the exercise? of his mental powers 
alone, in the quiet pursuit of literature and lite- 
rary eminence, ever awakened so deep, so strik- 
ing, so universal an interest, as well to himself 
as to his works, as the wonderful laird of Abbots- 
ford ; an interest which is so far from diminu- 
tion, that its sphere is perpetually extending, so 
that it may be trtily affimed, his name is gone 
forth to tlie ends of the earth. 

' Sir Walter became first generally known by 
what has been with great propriety described us 
an attem])t to transfer the refinements of modern 
j)oetry to the matter and the manner of the an- 
cient metrical romance. Enamoured of the lofty 
visions of Chivalry, and partial to the strains in 
which they wxtc formerly embodied, the author 
of ‘ The Lay of the T.ast Minstrel ’ emploped all 
the resources of his genius in endeavouring to 
recal them to the favor and admiration of the 
public, and in ada])ting to the taste of modern 
readers a species of poetry which was once the 
delight of the courtly, but which had long since 
ceased to gladden any other eyes than tliose of 
tlie scholar and the antiquary. In this difficult 
undertaking, if he did not succeed to the full 
satisfaction of the critics, he secured the favor 
of the whole reading population. His next great 
work, which made its ajtpearance so soon after 
the first, established his fame in the species of 
composition to which he had at that time dedi- 
cated his genius, and which may fairly be consi 
dered as original ; this w’as ‘ Marmion.’ Then 
came, in all the fascinations of unrivalled beauty, 
‘The Lady of the Lake." The Edinburgh Re- 
view, in noticing this most finished of Mr. Scott’s 
productions, justly observed ‘ that, though living 
in an age unusually prolific of original poetry, 
he had manifestly outstripped all his competitors 
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in the race of popularity, and that he stood even 
then upon a height which no other writer had 
attained in the memory of any one then alive/ 

It was even then asserted that nearly 30,000 
copies of ‘ The Lay ^ had been disposed of in 
this country, and that the demand for ‘ Marmion ' 
and ‘The Lady of the J.ake’ had been still 
more considerable. This was in the year 1810. 
These tliree great poems, intended to work out 
the same principles and the same results by 
similar means, though sufliciently distingui'^bed 
from each other, led to a critical investigation 
of Mr. Scott’s ])ecaliar and extraordinary merit, 
nnd to an analysis of bis poetical character. It is 
evident that tlie cliarm of Sir VV alter Scott’s poetry 
is not in the story, or in a judicious and dextrous 
management of ins materials, but in the ins[)ira- 
tions of genius, which are every where breathed 
througli his not very well compneted narrations ; 
in the variety and hrilliaiiey, rather than in the 
exquisite Hnisli in its images and descriptions ; 
and in its toucliing lightly on many passions, 
without raising any so high as to transcend the 
comprehension of •ordinary mortals, or dwelling 
on it so long as to exhaust their ])alience. Con- 
fident in the force and originality of his own 
genius, he does not seem afraid to avail himself 
of common-places both of diction aruL^enliment, 
whenever they appeared to he heautifuf ^»r impres- 
sive. Using these however with the skill and spirit, 
of an inventor, he lias made use ofthatgreat treasury 
of characters, inmges, and expressions, which had 
been accumulated by the most celebrated of hi.s 
jircdecessors ; at the same time that the rapidity 
of his transitions, the novelty of his comhL 
nations, and the spirit and variety of liis own 
thoughts and inventions, show plainly that he 
was a borrower from any thing hut poverty, and 
took ordy what he could have given, if lie had 
been born in an earlier generation, ’l.'he great 
ecret of his ]K)pnIurity, however, and the leading 
characteristics of his poetry, ajipear to consist 
evidontJy m tlii.s,^ that he lias made more use of 
common topir;s and expressions than any ori- 
ginal poet of later times ; and at tlie same 
time disjdayed more geniiis and originality 
than .aiiy recent antlior, wlio lias .worked on the 
same materials. In the choice of his subjects, 
for cxanqile, he does not attem])t to intt‘rest 
merely by fine observation or pathetic .sentiment, 
but takes the assistance of a story, and enlists 
the reader’s curiosity among his motives, for at- 
tention. Thus his characters are all selected from 
the most common dnimatis persona of poetry — 
kings, warriors, knlglits, outlaws, nuns, minstrels, 
secluded damsels, wizards, and true lovers. IJe 
never ventures to carry us into the cottage of the 
peasant, like Crabhe or Cowper ; nor into the 
bosom of domestic privacy, like Campbell ; nor 
among creatures of the imagination, like Southey 
or Darwin- In the management of the passion.s, 
again. Sir Walter Scott appears to us to have 
pursued the same popular and comparatively 
0 isy course, lie has rai.sed all the most familiar 
<ind poetical emotions, by the most obvious 
Jiggravations, and in t!ie most compendious and 
judicious way. He has dazzled the reader with 
the splendour, and even w.armed him with the 
transient heat of various afTcctions ; but he has 
no where fairly kindled him with ent ■ .siasnt, or 


melted him into tenderness, witli regard to 
diction and imagery, too, it is quite obvious that 
Sir V^'alte^ has not aimed at writing in a pure, or 
a very consistent style. He seems to have been 
anxious only to strike, and to be easily and 
universally understood ; and for tliis purposti to 
have culled the most glittering and conspicuous 
expressions of the most popular authors, and to 
have interwoven them in splendid confusion with 
his own nervous diction and irregular versification. 
There is nothing in Sir Walter Scott of the severe 
and m.qestic style of Milton, or of the terse and fine 
compo.sifion of Cope, or of the elaborate elegance 
and melody of Campbell, or even of the flowing 
and redundant diction of Southey. But there is 
a medley of bright images and glowing word.s 
set carelessly and loosely together ; a diction 
tinged successively witli the careless richness of 
Shakspeare, the liarshnessaud anti(jue simplicity 
of the old romances, tin.* homeline.ss of vulgar 
ballads and anecdotes, and the sentimental glittei’ 
of the most modern poetry. Passing from the 
borders of the ludicrous to tlio.se of the suhlime ; 
alternately minute and energetic : sometimes 
artificial, aiid frec|uently negligent ; but always 
full of spirit and vivacity, abounding in images 
that are striking, at first sight, to minds of every 
contexture; and never expressing a sentiment 
which it can cost the most ordinary reader any 
exertion to corajH'ehend. 

Such seem to be the leading qualities that 
contribute to Sir Walter Scott’s p{)])iilarity as a 
poet, and we may safely afiirm that, where these 
an^ wanting, jioetry is necessarily divestcfl of 
much of its great aim — to please, to jilease the 
greatest number and for ever. But as some of 
tlie qualities we have eninnerated, as peculiarly 
ciiaracteristic of Sir W. Scott, are obviously of a 
kind to diminish Ids merit, in the eyes of some fas- 
tidious judges, it is but fair to (;omplct,e this view 
of his pecniiarilies, liy a hasty notT(6e of such of 
litem asentitle liim to inujualitied admiration. And 
liere it is impossible not to be struck with that 
vivifying spirit of strenetli and animation which 
pervades all the iiieqna lilies of his composition, 
and kee])s conslantly in tlie mind of the r.*adcr 
the impression of great ])Ovvcr, spirit, and iiitr - 
pidity. 'I'liere i.s notliiiig cold, creepin.’’, 
feeble, in all Sir Walter Scott’s poetry : no 
laborious littlenes.s, or pulling classical affecta- 
tion. Allied to this inliercnt vigor and animation, 
and in a great degree derived from it, is that air of 
facility and freedom which adds so peculiar a 
grace to most of Sir Walter Scott’s composition.s. 
There is certainly no living poet whose works 
seem to come from him with so much ease, or 
who so seldom appears to labour, even in the 
most burdensome parts of his performance. 
It is owireg partly to tliese qualities, and 
partly to the great variety of bis style, that Sir 
Walter Scott is much loss frequently tedious 
than any other bulky poet with whom we are 
acquainted. His store of imagery is so copious 
that he never dwells upon one long enough to 
produce wearines.s in the reader; and, even 
when he deals in borrowed or in tawdry wares, 
the rapidity of bis transitions, and the transient 
glance with which he is satisfied as to each, 
leave the cretic no time tobeo|[eudcd, and hurry 
liiin forward along with theenchante I multitn I • 
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These we think are the general cluiracterislics 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry. Among his main 
peculiarities, we might notice his singular talent 
for description, and espe^cially for the descrijUion 
of scenes abounding in motion or action of any 
kind. In this department, indeed, we conceive 
him to be almost without a rival, either ainogg 
modern or ancient poets ; and the character and 
j)rocess of his descriptions are as extraordinary 
as their effects are astonishing. 

Another very striking peculiarity of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poetry is the air of freedom and nature 
which he has contrived to impart to most of his 
distinguished characters, and with which no 
poet more modern tlian Shakspeare has ventured 
to represent personages of such dignity. We do not 
allude here tnerely to the genuine familiarity and 
homeliness of many of hits scenes and dialogues, 
but to that air of gaiety and playfulness in which 
persons of high rank seem from time immemorial 
to have thought it necessary to array, not their 
couite\sy only, but tlieir generosity and their hos- 
tility. This tone of good society Sir Walter 
has shed over his higher characters with grevit 
grace and effect; and has in this way not only 
made his representations much more faithful and 
true to nature, hut lias very agreeably relieved 
the monotony of that tragic solemnity which or- 
dinary writers ap])ear to think indispensable to 
the dignity of poetical heroes and luToines. 

The Lady of the Lake was probably the last 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poems that was worthy of 
his genius and unparalleled reputation. It is de- 
scribed, and we think justly, as eoinhining more 
attractions than eitlier tfie Lay or Marmion, and 
as being a far more regular and finished work. 
The vision of Don Hoderick — Uokehy, and tlie 
Lord of the Isles — added nothing to Sir Walter 
Seott’s re])utation ; they exliihit in su(;cessiou 
fainter and fainter manifestations of tlie autlior’s 
talents, and the world felt little n'gret when his 
muse ceased her biennial annonneernent of an 
merease in her very prolific family. Yet any one 
of the poems we have referred to would have set 
u]) an ordinary poet ; nay, it would have placed 
him very nearly at the head of iiis l)riglitest and 
ino,',t successful contemporaries ; and, when taken 
togetlier as the rapid creation of a single mind, 
they afford an astonishing illustration of its 
power. Of the four, though Uokehy Avas the 
last, and indicated a lamentable falling off, a 
eritic truly remarked, ‘ after all the hyperbolical 
jiraises and hypercritical ce<isures which have 
been lavished on Mr, Scott’s talents, that mind 
must be indeed of extraordinary ca])acity which 
could in the course of about eight years produce 
four such poems as the Lay of the Minstrel, 
Marmion, The I.ady of the I.ake, and Rokeby.' 
The, periodical minstrel who paid his regular 
visits and charmed all ears and all hearts, from 
John a (Croat’s house to the Land's end, at length 
suddenly disappeared. 

On 0 morn I missed him on flic custom ’d hill ; 

Alonj^ the heath and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

hi’or up the lawn, nor at tlie wood was he. 

The harp of the north was silent ; and men 
wondered what had become of the mighty ma- 
gician wlio had so^long entranced tliem with his 
melody. Those who were intimately acijuainted 
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with the Ixird well knew the irrepressible acti- 
vity of his spirit, and that he could not repose in 
voluptuous indolence amidst the fragrant in- 
cense of tlie finne be had acquired— that it was 
impossible for his mind to relax its labor, which 
was in truth its fiighest enjoyment; and there- 
fore they felt assured that, having renounced tlie 
lighter pursuits of literature, he was bending liis 
power to the achievement of some noble per- 
formance that should rank his name among the 
loftiest of the sons of immortality. For many 
years this continued to be the general impression. 
In the mean time, the vacuum occasioned by 
Sir Walter’s retirement was mysteriously filled 
up by a writer of novels and romances, who 
seemed destined in prose to outstrip all the 
poets of the age, — whose creations only wanted 
rliytlirn and the appropriate forms of versification 
to surpass the Southeys and the Scotts in their 
own particular walk of excellence, while he tlirew 
into shade and forgetfulness the class of authors 
whose province he had invaded with a success 
which inatie him at once the admiration and tlie 
envy of the world. The buzz went round — 
Who is he ? A Scotsman certainly — but, beyond 
this, curiosity was utterly at fault; the secret 
was so well kept that the author of ‘the Waverly 
novels,’ ajj^liis most rich and marvellous series 
of works since been dericvminated, was only 
talked of ;is ‘ tlie Great Unknown.’ Some indeed 
imagined tliat ])erformanocs of such transcendant 
merit, iollovving each other in brciithless succes- 
sion , so tliat one was scarcely read be-fore 
another was in circulation, must have been the 
joint production of two or three kindred minds. 
It seemed almost physically impossible lliatthey 
could have been the labor of one. Yet this has 
since been jiroved to be the case — and that one, 
to the delight and pride of his admirers, is Sir 
Walter S<;ott. 

The remarks which we have ventured to offer 
on the peculiarities of his poetry apply gene- 
rally to his novels, only that in these he takes a 
wider range, and in addition developes other 
powers altogether so extraordinary in their com- 
bination that Sir Walter Scoot will never have a 
rival in his own times ; and it is questionable 
whctlier posterity will ever produce in all re- 
spects his equal. Speaking of the wonderful 
success of Waverly, the review before quoted 
observes — ‘ the secret of this success, we take it, is 
merely that the author is a person of genius, and 
that he has, notwithstanding, had virtue enough 
to be true to nature throughout, and to content 
himself, .even in the marvellous p?irls of his 
story, with copying from actual existences rather 
than from the phantasms of his own imagination. 
The charm which this communicates to all 
works that deal in tlie representation of human 
actions and characters is more readily felt than 
understood, and operates with unfailing efficacy 
even upon those who have no acquaintance 
with the originals from whicli the picture has 
been borrow'ed. There is a consistency in na- 
ture and truth, the want of which may always be 
detected in the happiest combinations of fancy, 
and tlie consciousness of tlieir support gives a 
confidence and assurance to tlie artist which en- 
courages him occasionally to risk a strength of 
coloring, and a boldness of drawing, ujion wliich 
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he would scarcely have ventured in a sketch 
that was purely ideal/ The article concludes 
with something like an intimation that the un- 
known was at least suspected. 

‘ There has been much speculation, says the 
critic, at least in this quarter of the island, about 
the author of this sini^iilar ^)erfortnance, and 
certainly it is not easy to conjecture why it is 
still anonymous. Judging by internal evidence, 
to which alone we pretend to have access, we 
should not scruple to ascribe it to the highest of 
those authors to whom it has been assigned by 
the sagacious conjectures of the public ; and 
this at least we will venture to say, that, if it be 
indeed the work of an author hitherto unknown, 
Mr. Scott will do well to look to his laurels, 
and to rouse himself for a sturdier competitor 
than any he has yet had to encounter.’ 

Guy iMannering and The Antiquary followed, 
and sustained the high reputation of the author 
of VVaverly, then known only under that envia- 
ble character ; then were announced The Tales 
of my Landlord ; then Rob Hoy, which was im- 
mediately succeeded by the splendid and un- 
rivalled performance, Ivanhoe; and then a 
multitude to which additions are made dtiring 
tho progress of each succeeding year ; so that to 
enumerate, much less to notice tli<\in, would 
extend this article beyond all reasoi^^^ple limits, 
and answer tv) good purpose, as they have been 
read in both hemispheres, and in every sj)Ot 
where the English tongue is written and iintler- 
stood. From this useless task we shall therefore 
refrain, and content ourselves with a discriminat- 
ing view of the talents of Sir Walter in this new 
and delightful splicnrc of his labors and his fame. 
The first thing that cannot fail to astonish every 
body is the wonderful fertility of the writer, and 
the unexampled continiiousness of his exertions. 
In the year 1822 the Edinburgh Review, in its 
article on the Fortunes of Nigel, takes occasion 
to say, ^our last particular notice we think was 
of Ivanhoe, in the end of 1819 ; and, in the two 
years th«at have since elapsed, we have had the 
Monastery, the Abbot, Kenilworth, the I’irates, 
and Nigel ; one, two, three, four, five, large 
original works from the same fertile and inex- 
haustible pim. It is a strange manufacture ! 
and, though depending entirely on invention and 
otiginal fancy, n^ally seems to ])roceed with all 
the steadiness and regularity of a thing that 
was kept in operation by industry and applica- 
tion alone ; our whole fraternity, for example, 
with all the works of all other writers to supply 
them with materials, are not half so» sure of 
bringing out their two volumes in the year as 
this one author, with nothing but his own genius 
to de])cnd on, is of bringing out his six or seven.' 

llie same authority in various other articles 
furnishes us with the very best exhibitions 
of the characteristic features of that genius 
whose fertility and perseverence it pronounces to 
be so wonderful. ‘ In the period of little more 
than five year.s, the author has founded a new 
school of invention, and established and en- 
dowed it with nearly thirty volumes (this was in 
1810) of the most animated and original com- 
position that have enriched English literature 
for a oentury, — volumes that have cast sensibly 
into the shade all contemporary prose, and even 


all recent poetry (except perhaps that inspired 
by tl>e genius or the demon of Byron) ; and by 
their force of coloring and depth of feeling, by 
their variety, vivacity, magical facility, and 
living presentiment of character, have rendered 
conceivable to this later age the miracles of the 
mighty dramatist.’ The critic had before al- 
luded to the thirty-eight plays of Shakspeare, 
written in the brief space of his early manhood ; 
and he goes on to observe, ‘ IShakspeare, to be 
sure, is more purely original ; but it should not 
be forgotten that in his time there was much less 
to borrow, and that he too has drawn freely and 
largely from the sources that were open to him — 
at least for his Fable, and graver sentiments ; for 
his wit and humor, as well as his poetry, are 
always his own.’ 

Me subjoin the following, which is more 
compreliensive, and at the same time more de- 
finite, than any thing we liave met with on the 
subject of this author’s peculiar merits as a 
novelist. ‘ The author, whoever he is, has a 
truly graphic and creative power in the inven- 
tion and delineation of characters, which he 
sketches with an ease, and colors with a bril 
liancy, and scatters about with a profusion 
which reminds us of Shakspeare himself ; yet, 
with all this force and felicity in the representa- 
tion of living agents, he has the eye of a poet 
for all tlie striking aspects of nature ; and 
usually contrives, both in his scenery and in the 
groups with which it is enlivened, to combine 
the picturesque with the natural with a grace 
that has rarely been attained by artists so co- 
pious and rapid. Ilis narrative in this way is 
kept constantly full of life, variety, and color ; 
and is so intersjiersed with glowing descriptions, 
and lively allusions, and flying traits of sagacity 
and pathos, us not only to keep our attention 
continually awake, but to afford jtleasing ex- 
ercise to most of our other faculties. The pre- 
vailing tone is very gay and pleasant ; but the 
author’s most remarkable, and perhaps his most 
delightful talent, is that of representing kindness 
of heart in unison with lightness of spirits and 
great simplicity of character, and of blending 
the expression of warm and generous and 
exalted affections with scenes and ])ersons that 
are in themselves both lowly, and ridiculous. 
It is very honorable, we tliink, both to the 
author and to the readers among whom he 
is so extremely popular, that the great interest 
of his pieces is for the greater part a moral in- 
terest, that the concern we lake in his characters 
is less on account of their adventures than of 
their amiableness, and that the great charm of 
Ilis works is derived from the kindness of heart, 
the capacity of generous emotions, and the 
lights of native taste, which he ascribes so 
lavishly, and at the same time with such an air 
of truth and familiarity, even to the humblest of 
his favorites. With all his relish for the ridiculous, 
accordingly, there is no tone of misanthropy or 
even of sarcasm in his representations ; but, on 
.the contrary, a great indulgence and relenting 
towards those who are to be the objects of our 
disapprobation.' There is no keen or cold- 
bloode<l satire, no bitterness of heart or fierce- 
ness of resentment, in any pa#t of his writings, 
liis love of ridicule is little else than a love of 
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mirth, and savours throughout of the joyous tem- 
perament in which it appears to have its origin, 
while the buoyancy of a raised and poetical 
imagination lifts him continually above the 
region of mere jollity and good humour, to 
which a taste, by no means nice and fastidious, 
seems constantly in danger of sinking him. He 
is evidently a person of a very sociable and 
liberal spirit, with great habits of observation, 
who has ranged pretty extensively through the 
varieties of human life and character, and 
mingled with them all, not only with intelligent 
familiarity, but with a free and natural sym- 
pathy for all the diversity of their tastes, j)lca- 
siires, and pursuits, — one who has kept his heart 
as well as his eyes open to all that has offered 
itself to engage them, and learned indulgence 
for human faults and follies, not only from find- 
ing kindred faults in tlieir most intolerant cen- 
sors, hilt also for the 'sake of the virtues by 
whicli they are often redeemed, and the sufferings 
by whicli they have still oftener been taught. 
The temper of Ids writings, in short, is precisely 
the reverse of those of our Laureates and 
J.akers, who, being tliemselves the most whim- 
sical of mortals, make it a conscience to loathe 
and detest all with whom they happen to dis- 
agree, and labor to jiromotc mutual animosity, 
and all manner of uneliaritableness, among man- 
kind, by referring every supposed error of taste, or 
peculiarity of opinion, to some hateful corruption 
of the heart and understn riding. Witli all the in- 
dulgence, however, which we so justly ascribe to 
him, we are far from coni])laining of the w’riter 
before us for being too neutral and undecided on 
the great subjects which are most apt to en- 
gender excessive zeal and intolerance, and we 
are almost as far from agreeing with him tis to 
most of these subjects. In politics it is suffi- 
ciently manifest that he is a decided tory ; and 
w'e are afraid something of alatitudinarian both in 
morals and religion. It is rather remarkable, how- 
ever, that with propensities decidedly aristo- 
eratical, the'ingenions author has succeeded by 
far the best in the representation of rustic and 
homely characters ; and not in the ludicrous or 
contemptuous representation of them, but by 
making them at once more natural and more in- 
teresting than they had ever been made before 
in any work of fiction ; by showang them, not 
as clowns to be laughed at, or wretches to be 
pitied and despised, but as human creatures, 
with as many pleasures, and fewer cares than 
their superiors, with afiections not only as 
strong, but often as delicate as those wliose lan- 
guage is smoother, and with a vein of humor, 
a force of siigacity, and very frequently an ele- 
vation of fancy as high and as natural as can be 
met with among more cultivated beings. 

‘ Next to these we think he has found his hap- 
piest subjects, or at least displayed his greatest 
powers, in the delineation of the grand and 
gloomy aspects of nature, and of the dark and 
fierce passions of the heart. The natural gaiety 
his temper does not indeed allow him to 
fiwell long on such themes ; but the .sketches he 
occasionally introduces are executed with ad- 
inirable force and spirit, and gave a strong im- 
pression both of tlie vigor of his imagination 
^ind the variety of hfls talents. It is only in the 


third rank that we would place his pictures of 
chivalry and chivalrous character, his traits of 
gallantry, nobleness, and honor, and that be- 
witching assemblage of gay and gentle manners, 
with generosity, candor, and courage, which has 
long been familiar enough to readers and writers 
of novels, hut has never before been represented 
with such an air of truth and so much ease and 
happiness of execution.’ 

It will be seen that the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
on more than one occasion, insinuated very strong 
suspicions of their knowledge of the author, 
from the internal evidence furnished by his 
works ; they associated the name of Scott, both 
in their notice of VVavcrly and in that of 1 van- 
hoe, in such a way with the productions under 
review, tliat no reader could possibly mi.sunder- 
stand what were their convictions on the subject. 
Still public curiosity was kept alive by positive 
assurances that Mr. Scott had repeatedly dis- 
claimed the h®iior so earnestly and officiously 
thrust upon him. It was said that there was a 
kind of secret manufactory established in the 
north for getting up an annual story for the 
literary market under the presidency of a master 
mind ; yet the .secret was still profoundly kept, and 
conjecture was almost wearied, when disastrous 
events occurred in the commercial, and especially 
in the litAry commercial world, that tore off 
the veil tlWt had so long concealed the writer 
from the gaze of the public. The intelligence 
ran and rung from ‘side to side’ that it was no 
other that Sir Walter Scott : at the very moment 
when the accumulations of his life, and which 
placed him in a situation of almost noble inde- 
pendence, were reduced to nothing, he became 
the object of universal sympathy, wonder, and 
admiration. 

We cannot be sury^rised that the residence 
of such a man, itself as inucli the creation 
of his genius as the works which have ema- 
nated from it, sliould excite groat and earnest 
curiosity, and that it should be visited by men 
of every country, w^lu) from whatever motive 
are induced to cross tlie Tweed ; and, in order 
in some measure to meet the cravings of that 
curiosity which cannot in this way be gratified, 
we conclude this article with the following rmr- 
rative and description, wliich is from the pen of 
one of the poet’s transatlantic admirers : — 

‘ Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, as my friend 
informed me, there was not a more unlovely spot, in 
this part of the world, than that on which Abbots- 
ford now exhibits all its quaint architecture and 
beautiful accompaniment ofgardenandwoodland. 
A mean farm house stood on part of the site of the 
present edifice ; a ‘ kale yard ’ bloomed where 
the stately embattled court yard now spreads it- 
self ; and for many thou.sand acres of flourishing 
plantations, half of which have all the apf)earance 
of being twice as old as they really are, there 
was but a single long straggling stripe of unthriv- 
ing firs. The river, however, must needs remain 
in statu quo ; and I will not believe that any ]dace 
so near those clearest and sweetest of all waters 
could ever have been quite destitute of charms. 
The scene, however, was no doubt wild enough, 
— a naked moor — a few little turnip fields pain- 
fully reclaimed from it — a Scotch cottage — -a 
Scotch farm yard, and some Scotch firs. It i$ 
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difficult to ima 2 ;ine a move complete contrast to 
the Abbotsford of 1825. 

‘ Sir W. is, as you have no doubt heard, a most 
zealous aj^riculturist, and arboriculturist especial- 
ly ; and lie is allowed to have done things with 
this estate, since it came into his possession, 
which would have been reckoned wonders, even 
if they had occupied the whole of a clever and 
skilful man’s attention, duriuG^ more years than 
have elapsed since he bei^an to write him'^elf 
laird of Abbotsford. He has some excellent 
arable land on tlie banks of tlie Tweed, and to- 
wards the little town of IMelrose, which lies some 
three miles from the mansion ; but tlie bulk of 
the property is hilly country, with deep narrow 
dells interlacing it. Of this he has planted fully 
one half, an<l it is admitted on all hands tliat his 
rising forest has been laid out, arranged, and 
managed with consummate taste, care, and suc- 
cess — so miieh so, that the general appearance 
of Tvveedside, for some miles, is already quite 
altered and improved by the graceful ranges of 
his woodland ; and that the produce of these 
plantations must, in the course of twenly or 
thirty years more, add immensely to the yearly 
rental of tlie estate. In the mean time, the shel- 
ter afforded by the woods to the shee]i walks re- 
served amidst them has prodigiously improved 
the pasturage, and half the surfaces yjp^ds already 
double tlu rent the whole was d^r tfiought 
capable of iifrordin<j:, while in the old unprotected 
condition. AH through those woods there are 
broad ridiiig-ways,ke]it in capital order, and eon- 
ducted insuch excellent taste that we might wan* 
der for weeks amidst their windings without ex- 
liatisting the beauties of the Poet’s lounge. There 
are scores of charming waterfalls in the ravines, 
and near every one of them yon find benches 
or bowers at the most pictiiresfpie points of view. 
There are two or three small mountain lakes in- 
cluded in the domain — one of them not so small 
neither, being, I should siqiposc, nearly a mile 
in circumference — and of these also every advan- 
take has been taken. On the wliole, it is already 
a A'V ry beautiful scene; and, wlicn the trees have 
gained tin;# jiropor dignity of elevation, it must 
be a very grand one. Amidst these woods, Mr. 

tells me, the pro^irietor, when at honn*, 
usually spends many hours daily, either on his 
pony, or on foot, with axe and pruning knife in 
band. Here is liis study; he, it seems, like 
Jaques, is never at a loss to find ‘ books in trees.’ 

‘ The INIuse nan poet ever fand her 
J'ill by himspr he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander. 

An’ no think lang,’ 

As Burns says ; and one of his buryu^ by the by, 
is Huntley Bum, where Thomas of Prccldoune 
met the queen of Faery. The rencontre. Accord- 
ing to tlie old Rhymer liimself, occurred beside 
* The F.ildon Tree.’ That landmark lias long 
since disappeared, but most of Sir Walter’s walks 
have the Fildon Hills, in some one or other of 
their innumerable aspects, for background. But 
I am keeping you too long away from ‘The 
Rooftree of Monkbarns,’ whicli is situated on 
the brink of the last of a >eries of irregular hills, 
descending from the elevation of the Fidons, 
stepwise, to the Tweed, On all sides, except 
towards the river, the house connects itself with 


the gardens (according to the old fashion, iiov.^ 
generally eondemned) ; so that there is no want 
of air and space about the habitation, d'he 
Iniilding is such a one, 1 dare say, as nobody but 
he would ever have dreamed of erecting; or, if 
he had, escaped being quizzed for his pains, 
Yet it is eminently imposing in its general effect; 
and, in most of tlie details, not only full of his- 
torical interest, but of beauty also. It is no doubt 
a thing of shreds and patches, but they have been 
combined by a masterly hand ; and if there be 
.some whimsicalities, that in an ordinary case 
might have called up a smile, who is likely now 
or hereafter to contemplate such a monument of 
such a man’s peculiar tastes and fancies, without 
feelings of a far different order? Borrowing 
outlines and ornaments from every part of Scot- 
land, a gateway from J.inlitligow, a roof from 
Roslin, a chimneypiece from Melrose, a postern 
from the ‘ Heart of ^Midlothian,’ &rc. &c. &c„ 
it is totally unlike any other building in the king- 
dom, as a whole; and that hole is, I have said, 
a beautiful anti a noble whole — almost enough 
so to make me susjx'Ct that, if Sir Walter had 
been bred an architect, he might have done a;' 
mnt'h ill tlial way as he fnvto, in the wood- 

man’s craft, or (which they swear he is less vain 
of) the novelist’s. 

* By the principal ajiproach yon come very sud- 
(h'lily on the edifice — as tluj French would say, 

‘ Yous tombez sur le chateau ;’ but tliis evil, if 
evil it 1 ) 0 , was unavoidable, in consetjuence of 
the vicinity of a ])ublic road which cuts off' the 
chateau and its plaisauce from tb(3 main body of 
park and wood, making it a. matter of necessity 
that what is called, in the improvement men’s 
slang, ‘ tlie avenue proper,’ should be short. It 
is but slightly curved, and you find yourself, a 
very few miiintos after turning from the road, at 
the un*at gate already mentioned. This is a lofty 
arcii rising out of an embattled ^*all of eonsider- 
a])le height ; and the Jouf/a^ as they are styled, 
those well known eml)lcms of feudal authority, 
liang rusty at the side; this pair being ew, 
relics from that great citadel of the old Doug- 
lasses, Thrieve Castle, in Galloway. Ou enter- 
ing, you find yourself within an enclosure of jicr- 
haps half an acre or better, two sides thereof 
Vicing protected by the high wall above mentioned, 
all along which, inside, a trellissed walk extends 
itself — broad, cool, and dark overhead with roses 
and honeysuckles. The third side,to the east, shows 
a serene of open arches of Gothic stonework, filled 
between with a net-w^ork of iron, not visible until 
you come close to it, and affording therefore de- 
lightful glimpses of the gardens, which spread np- 
wardswith many architectural omaraents of turret, 
porcli, urn, vase, and what not, after a fashion - 
that would make the heart of old Price of the 
Picturesque to leap within him : this screen is a 
feature of equal novelty and grace, and, if ever 
the old school of gardening come into vogue 
again, will find abundance of imitators.^ Itabutts 
on the eastern extremity of the house, which 
runs along the whole of the northern side (and a 
small pari of the western) of the great enclo- 
sure. And, i)y the way, nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the vvholeeffect of the said enclosure, 
in tlie .still and solitary state in which I chanced 
to sec it. 'fhere is room foau piece of the most 
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elaborate turf within it, and rosaries of all man- 
ner of shapes and. sizes j^enerally connect this 
green pavement with the roof of tlie trellis walk, 
a verdant cloister, over which appears the gray 
wall with its little turrets ; and over that, again, 
climb oak, elm, birch, and hazel, up a steep bank 
— so steep that the trees, young as they are, give 
already all the grand effect of a sweeping am- 
phitheatre of wood. The back ground on thatsiile 
is wholly forest ; on the east, garden loses itself 
in forest by degrees ; on the west there is wood 
on wood also, but with glimpses of the Tweed 
between ; and in the distance (some half a dozen 
miles oft ) a complete sierra^ the ridge of the 
mountiiin between Tweed and Yarrow, to wit — 
its highest peak being that of Newark hill, at the 
bottom of which the old castle, where the ‘ latest 
Minstrel sang,' still exhibits some noble ruins. 

‘ Not being skilled in 'the teclmical tongue of 
tlie architects, I beg. leave to decline describ- 
ing the structure of the house, farther than 
merely to say tliat it is more than 150 feet 
long in front, as I paced it ; was built at two 
diflerent onsets; has a tall tower at either end, 
the one not in the least like the other ; presents 
sundry croxvfootcdf alias zigzagged, gables to the 
eye ; a myriad of indentations and parapets and 
machicolaled eaves ; most fantaslic waterspouts; 
labelled windows, not a few of them of painted 
glass; groups of right Elizabethan clumueys; 
balconies of divers fashions, greater and lesser ; 
stones carved with heraldries innumerable let in 
• here and tliere in the wall ; and a very noble pro- 
jecting gateway, a fac simile, I am told, of (hat 
appertaining to a certain dilapidated royal palace, 
whicli long ago seems to have caught in a parti- 
cular manner the Poet’s fancy, as witness the 
ctanza, — 

Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built for the royal dwelling, 

Above the rest, beyond compare, 

Linlithgow is excelling. 

From the pbrchway, which is quite open to the 
elements in front, and adorned with some enormous 
petreft^d staghorns overliead, you are admitted by 
a pair of folding doors at orce into the hall, and 
an imposing coup d*<pil the first glimpse of the 
Poet’s interior does present. The lofty windows, 
only two in number, being wholly covered with 
coats of arms, the place appears as dark as the 
twelfth century, on your first entrance from noon- 
day ; but the delicious coolness of the atmosphere 
is luxury enough for a minute or two ; and by de- 
grees you^ eyes get accustomed to the effect of 
those ‘ storied panes,' and you are satisfied that 
you stand in one of the most picturesque of 
•apartments. The hall is, I should guess, about 
forty feet long, by twenty in height arid breadth. 
Ihe walls are of richly carved oak, most part of 
it exceedingly dark, and brought, it seems, from 
the old palace of Dunfermline : the roof, a se- 
ries of pointed arches of the same, each beam 
presenting, in the centre, a shield of arms richly 
blazoned : of these shields there are sixteen, 
enough to bear all the quarterings of a perfect 
Ijedigree, if the Poet could show them ; but on 
Ine material side (at the extremity) there are two 
or three blanks (of the same sort which made 
Louis le Grand unfcappy) which have been co- 
vered with sketches of Cloud land, an<l equipped 
VoL. I. 


with the appropriate motto, ^ Nox alfa velat. 
The shields properly filled up are distinguislied 
ones ; the descent of Scott and Harden on one 
side, and llutherford of that ilk on the other ; all 
wliich matters, are they not written in the book 
of the chronicles of Douglas audNisbet ? There 
is a doorway at the- eastern end, over and round 
which the baronet has placed another series of 
e.scufcheons, which I looked on with at least as 
much respect : they are the memorials of his im- 
mediate personal connexions, the bearings of his 
friends and companions. All around the cor- 
nice of this noble room there runs a continued 
series of blazoned shields, of another sort still ; 
at the centre of one end, I saw the bloody heart 
of Douglas ; and, opposite to that, the royal lion 
of Scotland, — and between the ribs there is an 
inscription in black letter, which I, after some 
trials, read, and of which I wish I had had sense 
enough to take a copy. To the best of my re- 
collection, the words are not unlike these: ‘These 
be tlie coat armories of the claiiiiis and chief men 
of name, wha kcepit the marchys of Scotlande 
in the auld tyme of the Kinge. Trewe ware 
they in their tyme, and in there defense God them 
defendyt.' There are from tliirty to forty shields 
thus distinguished — Douglas, Soulis, Buccleugh, 
Maxwell, J^hnstoune, Glendoning, Ilerries, Ru- 
therford, FJliott, Pringle, Home, and all 

tlie other heroes, as you may guess, of the border 
minstrelsy. The floor of tliis hall is black and 
white marble, from the Hebrides, wrought lozenge- 
wise ; and the u])])er walls are completely hung 
with arms and armour. Two full suits of siilen* 
did steel occupy niches at the eastern cud by 
themselves ; the one an F.nglish suit of Henry 
the Fifth’s time, the other an Italian, not (juite 
so old. The variety of cuirasses, lilack and 
white, plain and scul])turcd, is endless ; helmets 
are in equal profusion ; stirrups and spurs, of 
every fantasy, dangle about and below them ; and 
there are swords of every order, from the enor- 
mous two-handed weapon with which the Swiss 
peasants dared to withstand the spears of the 
Austrian chivalry, to tlie claymore of tlie ‘ Forty- 
five,’ and the rapier of Dettingen. Indeed, 1 might 
come still lower; for, among the other spoils, I saw 
Polish lances, gathered by the author of Paul’s 
Letters on the field of Waterloo, and a complete 
suit of chain mail taken off the corpse of one of 
Tippoo’s body-guard at Seringapatam. A series 
of German executioners’ swords was inter alia 
pointed out to me ; on the blade of one of which 
I made out the arms of Augsburg, and a legend 
which may be thus rendered : — 

Bust, when I strike, to dust : From sleepless grave. 
Sweet Jesu, stoop, a sin-staiiiod soul to save 
I am sorry there is no catalogue of this curious 
collection. Sir Walter ought to make one him- 
self ; for my .cicerone informs me there is some 
particular history attached to almost every piece 
in it, and known in detail to nobody but himself. 

‘ Stepping westward,’ as Wordsworth says, from 
this hall, you find yourself in a narrow, low, 
arched room, which runs quite across the house, 
having a blazoned window again at either extre- 
mity, and filled all over with smaller pieces of ar- 
mour, and weapons, such as swords, firelocks, 
spears, arrows, darts, daggers, &e. &c. &;c. Here 
are the pieces esteemed most precious by reason 
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of their histories respectively. I .saw, among 
the rest, Hob Roy’s gun, with his initials, R. M. 
C., i. e. Robert Macgregor Campbell, round the 
toiich-liolo ; the blunderbuss of llofer, a present 
to Sir Walter from his friend Sir Humphry 
Davy : a most magnificent sword, as magnifi- 
cently mounted, the gift of Charles the First to the 
great Montrose, and having the arms of Prince 
Henry worked on the hilt ; the hunting bottle of 
bonnie King Jamie ; Buonaparte’s pistols (found 
in Ids carriage at Waterloo, 1 believe), cum 
multis aliis. I should have mentioned that stag- 
horns and bulFs horns (the petrified relics of tlie 
old mountain monster, I mean), and so forth, are 
suspended in great abundance above all the door- 
ways of these armories ; and that in one corner, 
a dark one as it ought to be, there is a compleie 
assortment of the old Scottish instruments of 
torture, not forgetting the very thumbikins undia- 
which Cardinal CarsUiirs did not Hindi, and the 
more terrific iron crown of Wisheart the Martyr, 
being a sort of barred head-piece, screwed on the 
victim at the stake, to prevent him from crying 
aloud in his agony. In short, tliere can be no 
doubt that, like Grose of merry memory, the 
mighty Minstrel 

Has a fourth o* auld nick-nackcls. 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin’ jack^^ 

Wad baud the Lothians three in tekets, 

A townmont’ guul. 

These relics of otlier, and for (he most part 
darker, years, are disposed, liowever with so 
much grace and elegance, that I doubt if Mr. 
llojie himself would find any thing to cpiarrol 
witli in the beautiful apartments which contain 
them. The smaller of these opens to the 
drawing room on one side and the dining room 
on the other, and is fitted up with low divarts 
rather than sofas ; ,so as to make, I doubt not, a 
most agreeable sitting room when the apartments 
are occupied, as for my sins I found them not. 
In the hall, when the weather is hot, the baronet 
is accustomed to dine; and a gallant refectory 
no question it must make. A ponderous chan- 
delier of painted glass swings from the roof ; and 
the cliimneypiece (the design copied from the 
stonework of the Abbot’s Stall at Melrose) would 
hold rafters enough for a Christmas fire of the 
good old time. Were the company suitably 
attired, a dinner party here would look like a 
scene in the My.sterics of Udolpho. 

‘ Beyond the smaller, or rather, I should say, 
the narrower armory, lies the dining parlour 
proper, however ; and, tliough there is nothing 
Udolphoish here, yet 1 can well believe that, 
when lighted up and the curtains drawn at night, 
the place may give no bad notion of the private 
snuggery of some lofty lord abbot of the time of 
the Canterbury Tales. The room is a very hand- 
.some one, with u low and very richly carved roof 
of dark oak again ; a hugh projecting bow win- 
dow, and the dais elevated more tnajorum ; the 
ornaments of the roof, niches for lamps, 8t.c.&c., 
in short, all the minor details, are, 1 believe, fac 
similes after Melrose. The walls are hung in 
crimson, but almost entirely covered with pic- 
tures, of which the jnost remarkable are — the 
parliamentary generaB^ Lord Essex, a full length 
on horsf'back ; the Duke of Monmouth, by Lely ; 
a Ccipital Hogarth, by himi^If ; Prior and G;iy, 
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both by Jervas ; and the head of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Caimood 
the day after the decapitation at Fotheringay,aiul 
sent some years ago as a present to Sir Walter 
from a Prussian nobleman, in whose family 
it bad been for more than two centuries. 
Among various family pictures, I noticed par- 
ticularly Sir Walter’s great grandfather, the 
old cavalier mentioned in one of the epistles 
in Marmion, who let his beard grow after th.e 
execution of Charles the First, and wJio here 
appears accordingly, with a most venerable ap- 
pendage of silver whiteness, reaching even iinlo 
his girdle. This old gentleman’s son hangs close 
by him; and had it not been for the costume, 
&c., I sliould have taken it for a likeness of Sir 
Walter himself. (It is very like the common 
portraits of the Poet, though certainly not like 
either Sir Thomas J.awience’s picture or Chan- 
try’s bust.’ There is also a very splemlid full 
length of laicy Waters, mother of the Duke of 
Monmouth; and an oval, capitally painti'd, of 
Anne Duchess of Buccleugh, the same who, 

In priilc of youth, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 

AH the furniture of this room is massy Gothic 
oak ; and, as I said before, when it is fairly lit 
up, and plate and glass set forth, it must nee<ls 
have a richly and luxuriously autupic aspect. Be- 
yond and alongside are narrowish passage's, which 
make one fancy one’s self in the p)OiU!tralia of 
some dim old monastery; for roofs and walls and 
windows (square, round, and oval alike), are 
sculptured in stone, after the richest relics of 
Melrose and Roslin Chapel. One of these Ictids 
to a charming breakfast room, whicli looks to the 
Tweed on one side, and towards Yarrow and 
Kttricke, famed in song, on the other : a cheerful 
room fitted up with novels, romauces, and poetry, 
1 could perceive, at one end ; and^lm otlier walls 
covered thick and thicker with a most valuable 
and beautiful collection of water-color drawings, 
chiefly by Turner, and Thompson of Dudding- 
stone : the designs, in short, for the magnificent 
work entitled ‘Provincial Antiquities of Scot- 
land.’ There is one very grand oil-painting over 
the cliimneypiece, Fastcastle, by Thompson, 
alias the Wolf’s Crag of the Bride of 1/ammer- 
moor, one of the most majestic and melancholy 
sea pieces 1 ever saw; and some large black and 
white drawings of the Vision of Don Roderick, by 
Sir James Steuart of Allenbank (whose illustni- 
lion of Marmion and Mazeppa you have seen or 
heard of), are at one end of the parlour. The room 
is crammed with queer cabinets and boxes, and 
in a niche there is a bust of old Henry Mackenzie, 
by Joseph of Falinburgh. Returning towards 
the armory, you have, on one side of a most re- 
ligious looking corridor, a small greenhouse with 
a fountain playing before it — the very fountain 
that in days of yore graced the cross of. Edin- 
burgh, and used to flow with claret at the coro- 
nation of the Stuarts — a pretty design, and a 
standing monument of the barbarity of modern 
innovation. From the small armory you pass, as 
T said before, Jnto the drawing room, a largo, 
lofty, .and splendid salon^ with antique ebony 
furniture and crimson silk hangings, cabinets, 
china, and mirrors ijuanttm and some por- 
traits ; among the rest the glorious John Drydcn, 
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by Sir Peter Lely, with his gray hairs floating 
about in a most picturesque style, eyes full of 
wildness, presenting the old bard, I take it, in 
one of those ‘ tremulous moods’ in wliich we 
have it on record he appeared when interrupted 
in the midst of his Alexandei’s Feast. From 
this you pass into the largest of all the apart- 
ments, the library, which. I must say, is really a 
noble room. It is an oblong of some fifty feet 
by thirty, with a projection in the centre, oppo- 
site the fire-place, terminating in a grand bow 
window, fitted up with books also, and, in fact, 
constituted a sort of chapel to the church. The 
roof is of carved oak again — a very rich pattern, 

1 believe chifly d la Uoslin, — and the book- 
enses, which are also of richly carved oak, reach 
high up the walls all round. The collection 
amounts, in this room, lo some fifteen or twenty 
tiiousand volumes, arranged accordir)g to their 
subjects ; liritish Instory and antiquities filling 
the whole of the chief wall. English poetry an<l 
drama, classics and rniscellnnies, one end, fo- 
reign literature, chiefly French and (lermaii, the 
olh(U' The cases orj the side opposite the fite 
are wired, and locked, as containing articles very 
precious and very portable. One consists en- 
tirely of books and MSS. relating to the insur- 
rections of 1715 and 1745 ; and another (within 
the recess of the bow window) of treatises de rc 
wa^ica, both of these being (i am told, and can 
well believe), in their several ways, collections 
of the rarest curiosity. My cicerone pointed out, 
in one corner, a magnificent set of Montfauyon, 
ten volumes folio, bound in the richest manner 
in scarlet, and stamped with the royal arms, the 
gift of his present Majesty. There are few living 
authors of whose works jvreseiitatiou copies are 
not to be found here. My friend showed me in- 
scriptions of that sort in, I believig every Euro- 
p(‘an dialect extant. The books are all in prime 
condition, and bindings that would satisfy Mr. 
Dibdiii. The only picture is Sir Walter’s eldest 
son is hussar uniform, and holding his horse, by 
Allen Df Edinburgh, a noble portrait, over the 
fire place ; and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, 
from the Avon monument, in a small niche in 
the centre of the east side. On a rich stand of 
]H)r])hyry, in one corner, reposes a tall silver urn 
filled with bones from the Piiieus, and bearing 
the inscription, Given by George Gordon, Lord 
Ilyron, to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ It contained 
the letter which accompanied the gift till lately : 
it has disappeared ; no one guesses who took it, 
but whoever he was, as my guide observed, he 
must have been a thief for thieving’s sake truly, as 
he durst no more exhibit his autograph than tip 
himself with a bare bodkin. Sad, infamous tourist 
indeed ! Although I saw abundance of comfort- 
a])Ic looking desks and arm chairs, yet this 
room seemed rather too large and fine for work^ 
and I found accordingly, after ]>assing a double 
pair of doors, that there was a sanctum within and 
beyond this library. And here you may believe 
was not to me the least interesting, though by no 
means the most splendid, part of the suit. 

‘ The lion’s own den ])roper, then, is a room of 
about five-and-twenty feet S(juare by twenty feet 
high, containing of vvhnt is properly called furni- 
ture nothing bu^ a small writing table in the 
centre, a plain arm chair covered with black lea- 


ther — a very comfortable one though, for I tried 
it— and a single chair besides, plain symptoms 
that this is no place for company. On either 
side of the fire-place there are shelves filled with 
duodecimos, and books of reference, chiefly, of 
course, folios ; .but except these there are no 
books rave the contents of a light gallery which 
runs round three sides of the room, and is reached 
by a hanging stair of carved oak in one corner. 
You have been both at the Elis^^e Bourbon and 
Malmaison, and remember the library at one or 
other of those places, I forget which ; this gallery 
is much in the same style. There are only tw o 
portraits, an original of the beautiful and melan- 
choly head of Claverhouse, and a small full hmgth 
of Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets 
stand round about, each having a bust on it : 
Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are on the man- 
telpiece ; and in one corner I saw a collection of 
really useful weapons, those of the forest-craft, 
to wit — axes and bills and so forth of every cali- 
bre. There is only one window pierced in a 
very thick wall, so that the place is rather som- 
bre ; the light tracery work of the gallery over- 
head harmonises with the books well. It is 
a very comfortable looking room, and very un- 
like any other I ever was in. I should not forget 
some H|||hland claymores, clustered rouml a 
target o«r the Canterbury people, nor a writing 
box of carved wood, lined with crimson velvet, 
and furnished witli silver ])lntc of right venerable 
aspect, which looked as if it might have been 
the implement of old Chaucer himself, but which 
from the arms on the lid much have belonged to 
some Italian prince of the days of Leo the Mag- 
nificent at the farthest. 

In one corner of this sanctum there is a little 
holy of holies, in the shape of a closet, which 
looks like the oratory of some dame of old ro- 
mance, and opens into the gardens ; and the 
tower, which furnishes this below, forms above a 
private staircase, accessi]>le from the gallery and 
leading to the upper regions. Thither also 1 pe- 
netrated, bnt I suppose you will take the bed 
rooms and dressing rooms for granted. 

Tlie view to the Tw^eed from all the principal 
apartments is beautiful. You look out from 
among bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, upon 
the clearest of all streams, fringed with the 
wildest of birch woods, and backed with the 
green hills of Ettrickc Forest. The rest you 
must imagine. Altogether, the place destined to 
receive so many pilgrimages contains within 
itself beauties not unworthy of its associations. 
Few poets ever itihabited such a place ; none, 
ere now, ever created one. It is the realization 
of dreams. 

ABBOTS-I.ANGI.EY, avillage in Herts, four 
miles from St. Albans (and formerly belonging 
to the abbey there), famous for being the bkth- 
place of the Adrian IV. 

A nBRl'/XTAdT'', V. w.'N Ital. AbhreviarCy 

Abf.rkvia'tion, n. s. f from f/at. breviSy ad 

ABnuE.'v I ATOii,‘ i breve agere, which is 

Ar.nKuViATURF. y from tlio Gr./3()axo(r 

Anglo-Saxon, bra^can, to break . To make sliort , 
to shorten by contraction or cutting off, retain- 
ing the substance of the original ; to make an 
epitome, or compendium; to abridge; curtail. 
The derivatives correspond. 
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Tho epistle# of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
James, and Judas, the Apostles, do contain counsels 
and advertisements, in the form of orations, reciting 
divers pljices, as well out of the Old Testament ns 
out of the Gospels, as it were an abbreviate^ called of 
the Greeks and Latins epitome. Sir T.fUiiot*s Gov. 

In Xiphilin and Theodosius, the two abbreviatora 
of Dio Cassius, may be observed tho like agreement 
and disagreement. West on the Resurrection. 

It is ono thing to abbreviate by contracting, another 
by cutting off. Lord Barones Essays. 

Abbreviate, or Adjudications, in Scots law, 
an abstract or abridgment of a decree of adju- 
dication, which is recorded in a register kept for 
that purpose. 

Abbreviation, in archaiology, is a short 
method of expressing words by initials, or other 
letters. Ancient MSS., and early-printed (Jreek 
books, are frequently identified and classed ac- 
cording to the mode of the abbreviations that 
abound in them. These are sometimes made by 
putting the first and last, and sometimes the 
middle letter of a word, under a lin e: th us 

lilu, IINA, IlHP, 
MHP, OYNOS, AN02, lAllM, AAA, signify re- 
spectively, SeoQ God; Kvpiog, Lord; Jrjoovg, 
Jesus; Xpt'TOf, Christ; Ytof, a Sori^, Swri/p, 
a Saviour ; IfrpaijX, Israel ; TTvci'/xaCr spirit ; 
Trarrfpf father ; /xijriyp, mother ; > 

avOpwTTOf, man ; Icpov<raXi;/i, Jerusalem ; Anvidy 
David. But, of all people, the Jewish Rabbin 
are the most remarkable for this practice. — VVitli- 
out a key to their abbreviatures their writings 
are unintelligible. They not only abbreviate 
words like the Greeks and Latins, by retrench- 
ing letters or syllables, but they often take away 
all except the initials ; and, what is still worse, 
they frequently join the initials of several words 
together, and, adding vowels to them, make a 
barbarous sort of a word representative of all 
the words thus abridged. Tlius Rabbi Schelemoh 
Jarchif in the Jargon of Hebrew abbreviatures, 
is called Rasi, and Rabbi Mose.<i ben Ala/emon 
is Rambam. Mercerus, David de Pomis, Schind- 
ler, Buxtorf, &c., have given explanations of the 
Hebrew abbreviatures. We subjoin the most 
useful abbreviations commonly found in English 
writirtjgs : — 

A. B. or B. A., Artium Baccalaureus, Bachelor 
of Arts. 

A. C., Ante Christum, Before Christ. 

A. D., Anno Domini, In the year of our Lord. 

A. M., Ante meridiem, Before noon, or Anno 
mundi, In the year of the world. 

A. U. C., Anno urbis condita*,in the year of the 
city, i. e. the building of Rome.. 

Bart., Baronet. 

B. C., Before Christ. 

B. C. L., Bachelor of civil law. 

B. D., Baccalaureus divinitatis, Bachelor of 
divinity. 

B. L., Baccalaureus legum, Bachelor of laws. 

B. M., Baccalaureus medicinse, Bachelor of me- 
dicine. 

C. or Cent., Centum, A hundred. 

C. B., Companion of the Bath. 

C. P. S., Gustos Privati Sigilli, Keeper of the 
privy seal. 

C. S,, Gustos Sigilli, Keeper of the seal. 
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D. D., Divinitatis Doctor, Doctor of divinity. 
Dec., December. 

D. E., Defensor fidei, Defender of the faith. 

D. G., Dei gratia, By the grace of God. 

Dr., Doctor. 

D. T., Doctor Theologian, Doctor of divinity. 

F., Fiat, l.et it be done. 

E\ A. S., Fralernitatis Aiitiquorum Socius, Fel- 
low of tlie Antiquarian Society. 

Feb., February. 

F. L. S., Fraternitatis Linneanm Socius. 

F. H. S. and A. S., Fraternitatis Regia.* Socius et 
Associatus, Fellow and Associate of the Royal 
Society. 

F. S. A., Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

G. C. B., Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

Gent., Gentleman. 

(L R., Georgius Rex, King George. 

11. M. S., His Majesty’s Ship. 

lb. or Ibid., Ibidem, In the same place. 

I. e., Id cst, That is. 

J. H. S., Jesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus the 
Saviour of men. 

Incog., Incognito, Unknown, As a stranger. 
Inst., Instant, Of tins month. 

I tin., Itinerary. 

K. B., Knight of the Bath. 

K. C. B., Knight Commander of the Bath. ^ 
K. P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

Kt., Knight. 

K, T., Knight of the Thistle. 

L. or Lib., Libra, Pound, or Liber, Book. 

Lieut., Lieutenant. 

LH D., Legum Doctor, Doctor of Laws, 

L. S., Locus Sigilli, The Place of the Seals. 

M. A., Artium Magister, Master of Arts. 

M. B., Medicinfc Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Phy- 
sic, or Musicse Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Music* 
M. 1)., Medicine Doctor, Doctor of Physic. 
Mem., Memento, Remember. **' 

Messrs., Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

M. P., Member of Parliament. 

Mr., Mister. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

M. S., Manuscriptum, Manuscript. 

MSS., Manuscripta, Manuscripts. 

N, B., Nota bene, Observe, Take notice. 

Nem. con., or Ncm. diss.,Nemine contradicenie 

or Nemine dissentiente, Unanimously. 

Nov., November. 

N. S., New style 
Obt , Obedient. 

Oct., October. 

O. S., Old style. 

Oxon., Oxford. 

Per. Cent., I’er centum, By the hundred. 

I*. M., Post meridiem. Afternoon. 

Prob., Problem. 

Prof., Professor. 

P. S., Post scriptum, Postscript. 

Q. D., Quasi dictum. As if it were said. 

Q. FL D., Quod erat demonstrandum, Whicn 
was to be demonstrated. 

Q. E. F., Quod erat faciendum, Which was to 
be done. 

Q. P. L., Quantum placet, As much as you please. 
Q. S., Quantum sufficit, A sufficient quantity, 

Q. V., Quantum vis, As mucli as you wi.sh. 

H. , Rex, King. 
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Re^. pref., Uep^ius professor. 

U. N., Royal Navy. 

Rt. Hon., Right Honorable. 

Rt. Wpfull., Right Worshipfull. 

Sept., September. i 

St., Saint, or Street. 

Viz., Videlicet, That is to say, Namely. 

ABBROCHMENT, in law, tlie forestalling 
a fair or market. 

ABBUTALS, or Abbuttals. See Abuttal . 

ABB- WOOL, among clothiers, the wool of a 
weaver s warp. 

ABC AS. See Abascia. 

ABCKDK, or Abscede, from ahccdo, in sur- 
gery, to suppurate ; an abceded surface, being that 
wnose texture has been vitiated or separated by 
the formation of pus or purulent matter. 

ABCEDARY, on Abcfoarian, an epithet 
given to j[:ornpositii5ns whose parts are arranged 
in the order of the alphabet, chiefly apjilied to 
Hebrew writings. 

ABD A, a district of Morocco, on the west coast, 
famous for its grain and for its breed of horses. 

ABDALAVr, or Aboeiavi, in botany, an 
Egyptian plant, very like a melon, except that 
the fruit is more oblong, and acute at the extremi- 
ties. 

ABDALLA, the son of Abdalmothlcb, the 
father of the ])rc)phet Mahomet. This parent of 
the prophet, though a slave, is clothed with such 
personal attractions by the Arabian historians, 
that after he had passed the age of 75 his hand 
was solicited by the fairest and most virtuous wo- 
men of his tribe ; and on the night of his nuptials, 
\vc are tcld, 100 young females expired with 
grief. 

ABDALLATIF, or ABnor LATtPii, an Arabian 
physician and author, born at Bagdad, in the 
year 1161. He studied grammar, rhetoric, his- 
tory, poetry, and the Mahometan law. At the 
age of twenty-eight he began to travel. He re- 
sided a year and gave lectures at AIosul, in 
Mesopotamia, h'rorn thence be went to Dama.s- 
eus ; and having vanquished, in debate, Alkcndi, 
acelebrated philosopher, be went on to Jerusalem. 
Saladin, king of the Saracens, bad seized upon 
Egypt, and was at that time endeavouring to 
drive the Christians from tlve Holy Land. Ab- 
dallatif proceeded to his head-quarters at Acre; 
but the Saracen monarch, having been signally 
defeated by the (Christians, was unable at that 
time to admit him to his presence. He was 
offered the patronage of one of his principal 
courtiers, and a pension, if he would return to 
Damascus. He preferred visiting Egypt, and 
with ample recommimdations proceeded to Cairo. 
Here he became the friend of Maimonides, the 
eagle of the doctors. After Saladin made peace 
with the Christians, Abdallatif waited on him. 
at Jerusalem, where he was received in the most 
flittering manner ; and delivered lectures in the 
great church or temple. From thence he went a 
third time to Damascus, and gave public lectures, 
on various subjects, to a numerous audience. 
He went after this into Greece, where he rc- 
iuained several years; and passed into Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Armenia, practising physic in 
various courts. His purpose wiis at length to re- 
tire to Damascus ; but he determined previously 


to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, in his way to 
Bagdad, whither he went in order to present his 
works to the caliph. There he died in the year 
1231. A hundred and fifty works have been 
ascribed to this author : one only, an account ot 
JCgypt, now remains. Dr. Pococke brought it 
to Europe in MS., and deposited it in the 
Bodleian library. Dr. White published it with 
a Latin translation, in 1800, and a French 
translation, by Silvestre de Sacy, appeared at 
Paris, in 1810. AbdallatiPs book on Egypt 
supplies a valuable link between ancient and 
moaern history, giving us the only account ex- 
tant of that country in the middle ages. 

ABDALMALEK, the 5th khalif of the race ot 
the Oiiimiadcs, called the skinner of a stone, be- 
cause of bis extreme avarice ; as also Aioulzebahf 
liccause bis breath was said to be so poisonous 
as to kill all the flies which rested on his face. 
He SLirpassiid all bis predecessors in power and 
dominion ; penetrating to India in the east, and 
Spain in the we.st: he likewise made himself 
master of Medina and Mecca. His reign began 
in the 65th of the hegira, A. D. 685, and con- 
tinued twenty-one years. 

ABDALMELEK, (Ben Zohar,) an eminent 
Spani.sh physician, of the 12th century called 
by the^uropeans Avenzor, which see. 

ABIMlONYMUS, or Abdolonymus, (in 
classic history,) of the royal family of Sidon, and 
descended from king Cyniras. Alexander the 
Great heiving deposed Strato, inquired whether 
any of the race of Cyniras was living, that he 
might .set him on the throne ; and found this 
prince happy in his poverty : ‘‘ I wish,’^ said 
Abdalonymus, I may bear my new condition 
as well ; these hands have supplied my necessi- 
ties : I have had nothing, and i have wanted 
nothing.^^ This answer pleased Alexander so 
much, that, besides giving him all that wasStrato^ 
he augmented his dominions, and presented him 
with a large portion of the Persian spoils. 

ABDALS, in the eastern countries, fanatics, 
supposed to be inspired to a degree of madness. 
The word comes, perhaps, from the Arabic, Ab- 
i/allahj the servant of (jod. The Persians call 
them devane fi khoda, </. d. furentes deo, raging 
with the god. They have been known in India 
to run about the streets, and kill all they meet 
of a dilfcrent religion. 

ABDARA, or Abdera, in ancient geography, 
a town of Ba?tica in Spain, a Phoenician colony ; 
now called Adra, to the west of Almeria, in Gra- 
nada. 

ABDELAVI. See Abdalavi. 

ABDERA, in ancient geography, a maritime 
town of Thrace, near the mouth of the Nessus, on 
the east, Timesius the Clazomenian attempted to 
found it, but was forced to give it up ny the 
Thracians. The Teians, however, succeeded, and 
settled in it to avoid the Persians. Pliny and 
Justin report that the grass of Abdera was so 
strong tliat such horses as eat of it ran mad. It 
is famous for being the birth-place of Protagoras, 
Democritus, Anaxarchus, Ilecataeus the historian, 
Nicenaptus the poet, &c. Many accounts are 
given of its unwholesome atmosphere, and of the 
pride of its inhabitants. Hence the phrases, ab- 
clentica mens, and abderian laughter. 
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ABD ERA I IMA, a Saracen viccrov in Spain, 
%vlio revolted and set up an independent princi- 
pality at Cordova. He had several successors of 
the same name. 

ABDEST, a Persian word literally signify inpj 
the water placed in a bason for washing the 
hands, but used to express the purifications 
practised by the Mahometans before they enter 
on their religious ceremonies. 

ABDEVENAM, in astrology, the head of the 
12th house in* the scheme of the heavens. 

ABDI, '13 X, Heb. i. e. iny servant. The 
lather of Kish, and grand-father of king Saul. 

ABDICARIA propositio, in logic, a negative 
proposition. 

ABDIC ATIO, 'aTTOKtjpv^LQj a Grecian custom 
of renouncing children, prohibited by the Roman 
laws. 1 Aldan. 

AB'DJCATEj'v Ab : dtco, right, to go 

Abdica'tion, from a right ; to go from, quit, 

Ar dicative. ^ or leave, putaway from,orde- 

ABI)ICA^'T, j prive of that which has been 
poasessed by law and right. To resign, disclaim, 
renounce, dispossess. 

J3y avowing to govern by a despotic power unknown 
to the constitution, and inconsistent therewith, he 
(King James) hath renounced to be a king aeconhng 
to the law • such a king as he sw'orc to at the 
coronation ; such a king to wdioin the alleWance of 
an Knglish subject is due ; and hath set up another 
kind of dominion, which is to all intents an abdica- 
tion or abandoning of his legal title, as fully as if it 
had been done by express w’ords. 

Speech of Lord Sumers, in ltlH8, on King JamadH 
vacating the throne. 

0 Saviour, it was ever thy manner to call all men 
unto thee : when didst thou drive any one from thee? 
neither had it been so now but to dr.aw them closer 
unto thee, whom thou seemest for the time to abdicate. 

Bishop Hallos Works. 

The father will disinherit or abdicate his child, (juitc; 
cashier him. 

Burton's Anat. 3fi'l. p. xxxv. 

He cannot abdicate for his children, other'vise than 
by his own consent, in form to a bill from the two 
liouscs. Swift. 

Great Pan, who wont to chaso the fair. 

And lovM the spreading oak, was there, 

Otd Saturn too, with upcast eyes, 

Beheld hi.s abdicated skie.s. 

Addison's Poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The mortification of unreasonable desires, the sup- 
pression of irregular passions, the loving and blessing 
our enemies, the renouncing worldly vanities ami 
pleastires, the rejoicing in afflictions, the voluntary 
abdication of our estates in some cases, yea, exposing 
life itself to inevitable hazard and loss, are not 
chimerical propositions of impossible performances ; 
but duties really practicable. Barrow's Sermons. 

What is all righteousness that men devise ? 

What, but a sordid bargain for the skies ? 

Hut Christ as soon would abdicate his own. 

As stoop from heaven to sell tlie proud a tlirone. 

Cowper's Truth. 

ABDITARIUM, O. L. A chest in which 
relics were kept, or a place to hide goods, plate 
or money. 

ABDOLLATIPlI.See Abdallatif. 

ABDOMEN, n. s. Lat. from abdo, to bide ; 
a cavity commonly called the lower venter, or 
belly : it contains the stomach, guts, liver, spleet), 


and bladder, and i.s within lined with a mein 
brane, called the j)eritonicum. See Anatomy. 

ABDOMINAL, adj. relating to the abdomen 

ABDOMINAIjES, in ichthyology, fish which 
have the ventral fins placed beliind the pec- 
toral in the abdomen, and constitute the order 
of the fourth class of animals in the Liniuean 
System. See IrinTiYOLOGY and Zoology. 

A BOON, one of the Papuan isles, N. of 
Wageeoo, in N. lat. 0°, 30', E. long. 131°, 15. 

ABDUCE', V. ) Ab : diico, to lead from; to 

Abdiu/tion, S draw, bring or take away from; 
to withdraw; chiefly a scientific word applied in 
physic and in logic ; in the one, it signifies 
flexion or extension of the muscles; in the 
other, a particular kind of argument. — Abduc- 
tion is also used in law, and is the act of carry- 
ing ofl' a woman and marrying her against her 
will ; — it refers also to the forcible taking away 
a wife or cliild, and to common kidnapping. 

If, beholding a candle, we protrude either upward 
or downward the pupil of one eye, and behold it with 
one, it will llicn apjjear but single ; and if wo abduce 
th<; <'ye unto either corner, the object will not dupli- 
cate ; for, in that position, the axis of the cones 
nuiiain in the same plane, as is denu)nRtrate<l in the 
opticks, and delivered by Galen. 

Brown's Vulgar Errowrs. 

They (the muscles) can stir the limb inward, out- 
ward, forward, backward, upw'ard, downward ; they 
can p<!rform adduction, abduction ; llcxion, extension. 

Smith's Old Age, p. f)2. 

The forcible abduction or stealing away of man, 
woman, or child, from their own country, and stdling 
them into another, was capital by the Jewish law'. 

Blacksf one's Commentaries . 

ABDUGENS Uddorum, ill anatomy, a name 
given by Spigollius to a muscle, which is the 
U'cator anguli oris of Albinus, and the camnus 
( U'vntor of others. 

ABDUCENT ES Nkiivi, that part of the 
sixth pair of nerves, which is lost on the abduc- 
tor<‘s oculi. 

ABDUCTION, in logic, by the Greeks 
called apagogCy is an argument from the conclu- 
sion to tlic demonstration of the proposition as- 
sumed. 

Abdoction, in law, the forcible carrying 
away of a person, a.s of an heiress, &c. To 
eriler a woman’s house forcibly, carry oft', and 
marry her without her own consent, has in Scot- 
land l)een punished with death. 

AnDircTioN, in surgery, a species of fracture, 
wlierein the broken parts of the bone recede from 
each other, after the manner of a stalk. 

ABDUCTOR Auris, called also posterior 
(lurisy by Winslow, a muscle that pulls the ear 
backwards. 

Abductor Auricula ris, or of the little fin- 
ger, called by Winslow, hypolhenar, arises from 
th(; annular ligament, and the third and fourth 
bones of the carpus in the second rank ; and is 
inserted externally into the first bone of the little 
fingi^r : it serves to draw that finger from the 
rest, and also to bend it a little. 

Abductores Femoris. Anatomists reckon 
four of these. Their use is to move the thigh 
bone, according to their diflfereiit directions. 

Abductor Indicis, or of the fore-finger, 
arises from the inside of the boric of the thumb, 
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anti is inserted into the first bone of the fore-finger, killed by his brother Cain, from envy of the 
which it draws from the rest towards the thumb, superior mark of divine favor bestowed on 
Abductor Minimi Digiti Manus. SeeAii- him. Though he was the first martyr, his 
DUCIOR Auiucularis. name is not to be found in any catalogue of 

Arductou Minimi Digiti Pedis, or of the saints or martyrs, either in the Greek or Koman 
little toe, arises from the outside of the os calcis, church, earlier than the tenth century. Several 
near the exterior bone of the metattarsus, and is Homan litanies however contain prayers to him 
inserted laterally into the outside of the second for persons at the point of death, 
bone of tliat toe, whmh it pulls from the rest. Arel (Charles Prenerick), an eminent mu- 

Arductor Oculi, orof the eye, is one of the sician and composer, was by birth a German, 
four recti, or straight muscles, arising from the Me cainu to England in 1759, and was soon ap- 
hottom of the orbit, and spread over the first pointed* chamber-musician to the queen. He 
proper tunic ; serving to draw the eye towards died at London in 1787. Burney, in his history 
the outer caiithus. It is also called the scornful of music, says, ‘ The knowledge Abel had ad- 
muscle. quired in Germany, in every part of musical 

Aijductor [*ollicis Manus, called also The- science, rendered him the umpire in all difficult 
nar, springs from the annular ligament and first points. His concertos and other peices were 
bone of the carpus; whence passing llie thumb, very popular, and frequently played on public 
it makes that fleshy body called inons lume • occasions.' He excelled on tlie viol di Gamba. 
it draws the thumb from the fingers. Abel (Clarke), M. D., is well known as the 


Arducior PoLLicis Penis, or of the great 
toe, springs from the inside of the os calcis, and 
ilie greater os cuneiforme ; and is inserted into 
tlie outside of the exterior os sesamoideiim polli- 
cis ; it serves to draw the great toe from the rest. 

ABEAIP, V. > Applied to the behaviour or 

Abear'ing. ] conduct — The word abearance, 
instead of ahean/tig, is used by modem writers in 
English law. See Bear, 

Upon assurance taVyn of the said Hnnyldus, that 
there aftc^r he shulde be of ^ood abearynge to wardc 
the king, ho clerely forgaue vnto hyin all his former 
olfence. Fahyau^ xc\)v. 1811, p. 141. 

So did the Faery Knight himself abeare. 

And stouped oft, his head from shame to shield. 

Spcnst’Fs F(.icrie Queene. 

The other species of recognizance with sureties is 
for the good abearance, or good behaviour. 

Blackstone's Cowmejitarics. 

Not to be released, till they found sureties for 
tlu’ir good abeariny. 

Lord Herbert'^ Hist, of Hen. VIII. p. 381. 

AH Kir, adu. On bid. Seu Bed. 

.Some railde, that hir ssoide wende in af on hope. 

To liabbe inome horn vnarmed, and somme abedde 
aslepe, Glotwcster, p. 547. 

Hir kyrtelE, and hir inuntell eke, 

Al)rod(‘. vpoii his bedde ho spredde. 

And thus thei slepen both abedde. 

Gower, C<fn. A, b. v. 

ABEDNEGO, t'ne name given by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to one of the three captive .lewisli chil- 
dren, who were miraculously delivered from the 
fiery furnace. Dan. iii. 

ABEILLE (Gasper), an eminent wit of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Reiz in 1848, and 
died at Paris in 1718. He wrote several dra- 
matic pieces, but his genius was not equal to 
the wit of his conversation, which appears 
to have been singularly aided by an unseemly 
wrinkled countenance, susceptible of the most 
ludicrous expression, 

Areit.lk (L. P.), a writer on agriculture and 
natural history, inspector general of the manu- 
factures of France, and secretary to the council 
of trades before the revolution ; born at Tou- 
louse, 1719; died at Paris 1807. 

ABEL, *73ri, Heb. Vanity, the second son of 
Adam and Eve, who was a shepherd, and was 


historian of J.ord Amherst’s embassy to China, 
whk:h he accompanied a.s chief medical oflijcr 
and naturalist. Although at the most interesting 
jieriod of that expedition he was disabled, by a 
most seiious attack of sickness, from following 
up his observations with the closeness and re- 
gularity he had anticipated, his Narrative siif- 
ficientl^testifics his masculine understanding, 
his variHs yet sound knowledge, his high talents, 
and benevolent bent of mind. Indeed, had 
Dr. Abel never written any thing besides his 
Essay on the (jeology of the Cape of Good Hope, 
contained in the work alluded to, he would have 
sufficiently proved his claim to the title of a 
deep and philosophical thinker, and of an acute 
observer of the mysteries of nature. He died 
December 12th, 1826. 

ABELA (J. F.), commander of the Order of 
Malta, born 1622, was the author of Malta 
lllustrata, an able work on the topography and 
history of the i.slaiul. 

ABELARD (Peter), a famous doctor of the 
twelfth century, born at Palais in Britany. He 
was eminent for his acuteness in logic, of which 
he gave proofs wherever he travelled, by disput- 
ing with and baflling all who would enter the 
lists with him. He read lectures with great ap- 
plause at Paris, where he lodged vvith one Ful- 
bert, a canon, wlio had a beautiful neice, called 
Eloise. Abelard was appointed her preceptor; 
but seduced her instead of teaching her the 
sciences, and, Eloise proving with child, he sent 
her to a sister of Ids in Britany, where she was 
delivered of a son. To soften the canon’s anger, 
he offered to marry Eloise privately ; and the old 
man was better pleased with the proposal than 
the ncice, wlio, from a singular excess of passion, 
chose to be Abelard’s mistress rather than his 
wife. She married, however ; but used often to 
jirotcst upon oath that she was single, whidi 
provoked the canon to use her ill. Upon this, 
Abelard sent her to the monastery of Argenteuil ; 
where she put on a religious habit, but did not 
take the veil. Eloise’s relations, considering this 
as a second treachery, hired ruffians, who, forcing 
into his chamber in the dead of night, emascu- 
lated him. This infamous treatment made him 
fly to L' e gloom of a cloister. He assumed the 
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habit of St. Dennis; but the disorders of the 
- house soon drove him from thence. He was 
afterwards charged with heresy ; and having en- 
dured several persecutions for his religious senti- 
ments, he settled in a solitude in the diocese of 
Troies, where he built an oratory, to which he 
gave the name of the Faruclt fe. lie was aher- 
wards chosen superior of the abbey of J(uis, in 
the diocese of V'amies; when the nuns being ex- 
pelled from the nunnery in wliich Kloiso had 
l)een placed, he gave her his oratory ; where slie 
settled with some of her sister nuns, and became 
their prioress. Abelard mixed the philosophy 
of Aristotle with his divinity, and in 1140 was 
condemned by the council of llheims and Sens. 
Pope Innocent II. ordered him ^o be imprisoned, 
his .books to be burnt, and forbade him ever teach- 
ing again. However, he was soon after par- 
doned, at the solicitation of l*eter tlie X’cnerahle, 
who received him into his abbey of Cl uni, 
where he led an exemplary life. He died in 
the priory of St. Marcel, at Chalons, April 21, 
1142, aged 63. llis corpse was sent to Kloise, 
wlio buried it in the Paraclete. He left seve- 
ral works; the most celebrated of which are 
the letters that piussed between him and Kloiso, 
with the account of their misfortunes prefixed ; 
which have been translated into Juidisl), and 
immortalised by the harmony of Mt^ Pope s 
numbers. 

ABEL-RETHMAACAII, or ABi r.-MAiM, a 
city of Judea, south of Mount Lebanon. Tig- 
lath]iileser, king of Assyria, took it, and carried 
tlic inhabitants captive. It w'as afterwards rebuilt, 
and became the capital of Abilene in Syria. 

ABELIANS, or Abelins, in church history, 
a sect of heretics mentioned by St. Austin, wlio 
pretended to regulate marriage after tlie example 
of Abel ; allowing eacii man to marry one wo- 
man, but enjoined them to liv(^ in continence. 

ABELIN, a large hamlet in Palestine, con- 
taining a castle of the same name, eight miles 
from Acre. Some have conjectured "that the 
ruins in the vicinity are those of the ancient 
Zabulon. 

ABELL, (John,) an English musician, and 
celebrated singer of the 17th cimtury, who 
quitted this country, at the revolution, for lus 
attachment to popery. Being at Warsaw, he 
was summoned to court to display his talents, 
but refused to go : the king then sent for him 
peremptorily ; and on Abell’s appearance, he 
was drawn up in a chair to the top of a .spacious 
hall, at one end of which sat the king and his 
nobles in a gallery. Some wild bears were now 
turned into the apartment, and Abell was called 
upon to sing or be let down amongst them, lie 
preferred, of course, the former, and saiil that he 
never made a better use of his voice. In 1701, 
he published a collection of songs in several 
languages. 

ABELIJV, an ancient town of Campania, 
near the river Clanis, now called Avella. Its 
nuts, called avellana^, were very famous, as also 
its apples. 

ABEL-MIZnAIM, a ^ lace between Jordan 
and Jerichc> supposed to have been near Hebron, 
where the Egyptians celebrated Jacob’s funeral. 

It was also called the thresiiing floor of Atad. 
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ABEL-MOSCII, or Abee-Muscii, in botany, 
a species of tlie lIiBisciius, which see. 
ABELOITES, or Abelonjans. See Abe* 

I.IAKS. 

ABEN-EZRA, (Abraham,) a celebrated rabbi, 
born at Toledo, in 1099. He was much admired 
for his learning, being not only skilled in philo* 
Sophy, astronomy, medicine, and poetry, but a 
complete master of the Arabic. He was styled 
by his brethren, the wise and admirable Doc- 
tor. His principal works are, Commentaries on 
the Old Tc.stament, which are printed in Bom- 
berg’s and Biixtorf^s Hebrew Bibles, and Jesud 
Mo7yi, a work (now very .scarce,) intended to 
recommend the study of the Talmud. His style 
is elegant and concise. He died in 1 1 74, aged 75. 

ABENRADE, or Apenbade, a jurisdiction, 
and town of Denmark in Sleswick. It is seated 
on a spacious open bay, in tlie Baltic, surrounded 
on three sides by high inoufitains. Just without 
the town stands tlie castle of Brunbend. Lon. 
9^ 24', E. Lat. ry5^ G', N. 

ABLINS, or Abentz, a river of Tapper Bava- 
ria, joining the Danube 4 mi. below Abensberg. 

ABKNSBKRG, or Ahenspi uo, a district and 
town of Bavaria, circle of Regen, seated on tlie 
Abens, near the Daiuilie, S. W. of Ratisbon. 
Lon. 1 1° 15', E. Lat. 48° 40', N. 

ABEft, an old British or Welsh word, signify 
ing tlie fall of a lesser water into a greater, as oi 
a brook into a river, or of a river into the s(‘a: 
also, the mouth of the river. In both these 
senses, it makes part of tlie names of many 
towns in Britain. See the following articles. 

ABERAVON, a borough town of Glamor- 
ganshire, governed by a port-reeve, seated on 
the moutli of the Avon, 19 miles W. of Cow- 
bridge, and 195 W. from London. The iron 
and copper works contiguous, liavo given it 
some importance. The delightful seat of Lord 
A ernon stands in the neighbourhood. 

ABERBROTHUC K, or Arbuoath, a small 
neat town, on the E. coast of Scotland, in the 
county of Angus, 15 miles N. L. of St. Andrew’s, 
and 56 N. N. E. from Edinburgh. It is situated 
on the mouth of small river Brothock, is a 
royal burgh, and is well built and flourishing. 
The number of its inhabitants has greatly increased 
within these last 40 years, and they are now esti- 
mated at upw^ards of 9000. /Their chief manu- 
factures are brown linens or Osnaburghs, sail- 
cloths, and white and brown thread. The 
foreign imports are flax, flax-seed, and timber 
from the Baltic. The coasting trade consists of 
coals from Borrowstounness, and lime from Fife. 
At this ])lace, in default of a natural harbour, an 
artific'.ial one of piers has been formed, where, at 
spring-tides, which rise here 15 feet, ships of 
two hundred tons can come, and of 80 at neap 
tides ; but they must lie dry at low water. The 
port is of great antiquity : there is an agreement 
yet extant, between the abbot and the burghers 
of Aberbrothock, in 1194, concerning the m^ing 
of the harbour. Both parties were bound to 
contribute their proportions ; but the largest fell 
to the share of tlie former, for which he was to 
receive an annual tax payable out of every rood 
of land lying within the borough. The glory of 
the town was the abbey, whose very ruids gi%'e 
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some idea of its former magnificence. It was 
founded by William the Lion in 1178, and dedi- 
cated to Thomas k Becket. The founder was 
buried here* 

ABEllCONVVAY, or Conway, an ancient 
borough and market-town in the county of Caer- 
narvon, 223 miles north-west of London, situated 
upon the western bank of the river Conway, 
which is here crossed by a chain suspension 
bridge, erected after the designs of Mr. Telford. 
Tiie town is enclosed by the ancient fortifica- 
tions, erected by Edward I., the founder of the 
noble castle which overlooks them. It is one 
of three stately palaces, reared by that monarch 
upon the final extinction of independence in 
Wales. The town consists of a few irregular 
streets, with one broad avenue form ins: part of 
• the new line carried round the base of Penmaen- 
mawr. Here is one oflhe ancient houses called 
the Phis Mawr, a venerable Church, meeting- 
houses of Dissenters, and two spacious iniis. 
JShip-building occupies the greater portion of the 
. inhabitants, and the mouth of the river affords a 
safe asylum for vessels navigating the Conway 
river up to Trefriw, as well a shipping place for 
the produce of Llandudno mines. 

ABLUCORN, the Abkrcuiuiing ot Bede, a 
romantic little town of Scotland, in Linlithgow, 
on the Erith of Eorth, 12 miles W. of Kdinhurgh. 
Antoninus’s Roman wall commenced here. The 
Ivarl of Hopetouu has a magnificent seat at a 
small distance. 

ABl'dlCROMBY, (Sir Ralph,) K, B. the son 
of George A. Esq. of Tullibody, Clackmannan- 
shire, was born in 1738. In 1756 he became a 
cornet of the 3d Dragoon CHiards. Tn 1781 he 
was colonel of the 103d, or King’s Irish Infantry; 
and in 1783 went on half-pay. In 1787 he 
obtained the command of the 7th Dragoons; 
and acquired great experience in his profession 
in the seven years war, and in tlie war of the 
American revolution. That of the Erench re- 
volution furnished him with an opportunity of 
eminently displaying his talents and experience. 
In two campaigns on the continent he gave dis- 
tinguished proofs of his skill and intrepidity; 
and though the last, in the end of 1794, 
was singularly disastrous, his character both 
abroad and at home was in the highest es- 
timation. In the autumn of 1795, he received 
the Order of the Bath, and succeeded Sir Cliarles 
Gray in the West Indies. In this command he 
was eminently successful, liaving carried every 
island and port which he attempted. E.arly in 

1797 he took the Spanish island of Trinidad, 
and returned soon after to England. In No- 
.vember the same year he went commander-in- 
ch ief to Ireland; but this situation he held not 
^mg, the civil and military command being 
nnited in the person of Marquis Cornwallis. In 

1798 he was made commander of the forces in 
Scotland; and in the autumn of 1799 was em- 
ployed under the Duke of York in the imfortu- 
iiate expedition to Holland. No failure ever pro- 
duced a stronger sensation in the public mind 
than this ; but Sir 11. Abercromby was always 
Mentioned with respect, and with an undisguised 
confidence, that he nobly performed his duty. 
At the close of 1^00, he took the command 


of the army destined to deliver Egypt from 
the French. He landed his troops 0th of 
March, 1801, in Aboukir hay, facing the Erench 
army. On the 1 3th he fought the battle of Alex- 
andria, and was nearly made prisoner by the 
Erench, tlirough a defect in his sight. The 2 1st 
was marked by a more decisive and general en- 
gagement, when after an obstinate struggle, the 
enemy retreated. Sir Ralph was wounded and 
unhorsed in one of the first charges, but wrested 
the sabre from his antagonist, and gave it to Sir 
Sidney Smith. He afterwards received a muskei 
ball in the thigh, which proved a mortal wound, 
notwithstanding which, he would not suffer 
himself to be removed from the field until the 
victory was declared to be his. He died on 
board the Admiral’s ship in the bay a week 
afterwards, and was interred at Malta. On the 
account of the victory reaching England, Lady 
Abercromby was immediately raised to the peer- 
age, with reservation to the sons of the deceased 
general ; and a noble monument was erected to 
his memory soon after in St. Paul’s. 

ABERDEEN, or Abekden, a principaf city 
in the north of Scotland, which comprehends 
two towns under that denomination, viz. Old 
and New Aberdeen. The Old Town is aplace 
of great a^quity, and was of some importance 
so long aJPas 893, when, tradition says, king 
(Gregory conferred upon it some particular privi- 
leges. A bishopric, founded at Mortlicn by 
Malcolm 11. was translated to Aberdeen by 
David I, and in 1163, Malcolm IV. granted a 
new charter to the bishop of Aberdeen : there is 
still extant a charter of Alexander H, dated 
1217, granting to Aberdeen the same privileges 
he had granted to his town of Perth. Both 
towns are situated on the coast of the German 
Ocean; 127 miles N. E>. from Edinburgh. Lon, 
I"" 50', W. Lat. 57° 6', N. 

Old Aberdeen lies about a mile N. from the 
new town, at the mouth of the Don, over which 
is a fine (jothic bridge, of a single arch, greatly 
admired, which rests on both sides on two rocks. 
This arch, said to have been built by a bishop of 
Aberdeen, about the year 1290, is 67 feet wide at 
the bottom, and 34 j feet high above the surface of 
the river, which at ebb-tide here is 19 feet deep. 
The old town was formerly the seat of the 
bishop, and had a large cathedral commonly 
called St. Mach^r^s. Two very antique spires 
and one aisle, which is used as a church, are now 
the only remains of it. The cathedral had an- 
ciently two rows of stone pillars across the 
church, and three turrets, the steeple which was 
the largest of these turrets, rested upon an arch, 
supported by four pillars. In this cathedral 
tliere was a fine library ; but, about the year 
1560, it was almost totally destroyed. On the 
south side of the town, is the King’s college, 
which is a large and stately fabric. It is built 
round a square, with cloisters on the south side. 
The chapel is very ruinous witliin ; but there 
still remains some exquisite workmanship. Tliis 
was preserved by the spirit of the principal at 
the time of the reformation, who armed his peo- 
ple, and checked the blind zeal of the barons ot 
the Mearns, when about to violate this seat 
of learning. A ship, freio^hted with tlieir sacri- 
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loj^ioiis booty bound to Holland, Iiad scarcely deen are also a lunatic asylum, erected in 16100, 
^^one out of ]Jort, when it perished in a storm by subscription; three dispensaries, which in 
with all its lading. The colleoc was founded 1B16, relieved 2700 y)atients ; and a bridewell, 
in 1494, by William Elphinston, bisliop of this which has been recently linished at an expense 
]dace, lord chancellor of Scotland in the rehj^n of £10,000. The convents in Aberdeen were: 
of .lames III, and lord privy seal in that of One of Math urines, or of the order of the Trinity, 
James IV. But James I\\ claimed the patron- founded by William the Lion, who died in 1214; 
a .;e of it, and it has since been called the another of Dominicans, by Alexander II. a third 

College. Together with the Marischal college of Observantines, a building of great length in 
in the new town, it forms one universitv, the middle of the city, founded by the citizens; 
called the Urtiveriiih/ of Kitig Charles. The and a fourth of Carmelites, or White Friars, 
library is large, but not remarkable for many founded by Philip de Arbuthnot, in 1350. 
curiosities. Hector Boethius was the first prin- Aberdeen, including the old town, is supposed 
cipal ; and sent for from Paris for that purpose, to contain 40,000 people. Its trade is consider- 
on an annual salary of 40 Scots marks, at 13 able, but might be greatly extended by an atten- 
pence each. Tlie square tower on the side of tion to the white fisheries. The ancient harbour 
the college was built for the reception of stu- was narrow at the mouth, having the easterly 
dents, by contributions from General Monk, and rocky point of the Grampian mountains on the 
the officers under him, when quartered at south, and a flat blowing sand on the north, 
Aberdeen. There are now about 150. There extending along the coast for many miles. This 
aresevend bussaries for poor students, professor- was driven in a long ridge across the harhouPs 
ships of humanity, Greek, philosophy (three) mouth at the />ar, where the depth of water at 
Oriental languages, civil law, divinity, and low tide was sometimes not above three feet, 
medicine ; annual revenue about £700. Here The town at last came to the resolution of erect- 
is also a neat town-house; a trades’ hospital for ing a strong pier on the north side of the harbour, 
decayed frt'emeu and their widows; and an bos- This pier is 1200 feet in length, and gradually 
pital for 12 poor men. Old Aberdeen has its increases in thickness and height, as it approaches 
own government, of a provost, thr^ bailies, a to the sea, where the head or rounding is (50 feet 
treasurer, and council, with the deSjns of six diameter at the base, and the perpendicular ele- 
incorporated trades. va t ion 38 feet. The whole is built of granite, 

Abi: RDEEN, Navj the capital of the .shire of and was under the direction of Mr. Smeaton ; 
Aberdeen. It is built on a hill or rising ground, the expense amounting to above £17,000. A 
and lies on a small bay formed by the Dee, deep little to the south of tlio bar, they have now a 
enough for a ship of 200 tons, and above tw^o depth of 17 fathoms at low water; and, at the 
miles ill circumference. The town is approached harbour mouth, from 8 to 9 fathoms. Two bat- 
from the N. and S. by two elegant streets, the latter terics defend the pier; which has lately been 
passing over an arch, tJie span of which is 132 extended to the N. so as to form a wet dock, 
feet, and its width between the parapet 40 feet. There is also a navigable canal bom New Aber- 
The buildings, which are of granite from the dt'cn to the Don at Inverney. Aberdeen once 
neighbouring quarries, are generally four stories enjoyed a good tobacco trade. Ah^present, its 
high ; and have, for tlie most part, gardens be- imports are from llie Baltic, and the merchants 
hind them, which give them a beautiful appear- trade to the Mediterranean, the West Indies, and 
ancc. In the high street is a large clmrch, North America. Its exports are stockings, 
formerly belonging to the Franciscans, which thread, salmon, pickled-pork, and oat-meal, 
was begun by bishop William Elphinston, and I.arge quantities of granite are also sent to Lon- 
finished by Gavin Dunbar, bishop of Aberdeen, don. The cotton manufactories of the vicinity 
about 1500. Bishop Dunbar is said likewise to employ nisirly 1000 persons; and an extensive 
have built the bridge ovt?r the Dee, which con- tlax manufactory stands on the Don. Linen 
sists of seven arches. In the middle of Castle- and woollen goods of most kinds are wrought 
.street ks an octagon building, with neat has- liere, as well as nails, cordage, and all ship- 
relievos of the kings of Scotland, from James I. building articles. Vessels to the burthen of about 
to James Vll. The town-house has a handsome 40,000 tons, belong to the port which is exten- 
s])ire in the centre. Opposite, is the Aberdi'cn sively engaged in the whale and other fisheries, 
bank, a fine building ol polished granite. The The salmon exported, averages 2000 barrels 
grammar-school is a low but neat biiihling. annually. New Aberdeen has a provost, four 
Gordon’s hospital is handsome; in front is a bailies, a dean of guild, treasurer, town-council, 
good statue of the founder : it maintains forty and sew’cn deacons of trades, incorporated for its 
boys, who are apprenticed at proper ages. The civil government; and with Aberbrothock, Bre- 
infirmary is a large? plain building, sending out be- chin, Montrose, and Inverbervie, returns one 
tween eight and nine hundred patients. But the member to parliament. Its fairs are on the 31st of 
chief public building in the new town is the January, 3d Wednesday in June, and 18th of July. 
Marischal college, founded by George Keith, ABFIIDEENSIllIIE, a county of Scotland, 
earl of Marischal, in the year 1593; and since bounded on the N. W. by Banffshire, and the 
greatly augmented with additional buildings. Deveron ; on the N. and N. E. by the German 
There are about 150 students belonging to it. Ocean; on the S. by the counties of Kincardine, 
In both the Marischal and King’s college, the Angus, and Perth; and ontheW. by Inverness- 
languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, di- shire. Its length from N. E. to S.W. is about 
vinity, &c., Jire taught by able professors. In 85 miles; its breadth not quite 40. It compre- 
the former is a good observatory In new Abcr- bends tlie districts of Mar, (iJarioch, Forraartin, 
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Slratbbogic, and tlic greater part of Buchan ; and 
scuds one member to parliament. It abounds 
it) sea ports, from whence there is a safe and 
ready passage to the Orkney and Shetland isles, 
ihe Greenland fisheries, Norway, and the regions 
round the Baltic, the German coast, Holland, 
1' landers, and France; and is watered by nu- 
jneroiis streams, as the Don, the Ythan, the Ugie, 
all of them the resort of salmon, and whose 
hanks display the most extensive plantations, as 
vvt‘11 as natural woods Cattle are sent to the 
south in great numbers. In the Ythan is a pearl 
fishery, which has yielded single pearls of from 
two to three pounds value. Several beautiful 
liikes also diversify the face of this country; 
Loch Murick, Loch Kander, Loch Builg, and 
(’allader, are the principal. The granite quarries 
\ icld the most valuable mineral of Aberdeenshire, 
sending annually to London upwards of 12,000 
tons; mill stone, blue slate, and lime stone also 
abound : as well as the asbetos, talc, schistus, 
and mica. On the coast of Buchan amber is 
fniiud in considerable quantities, and in Lesley 
jiarish a beautiful green and variegated amian- 
tlius, of which snuff boxes and ornamental arti- 
cles are made. Some of the mountains (as in 
the district of Marr) retain evident proofs of 
volcanic origin ; and Peterhead, Aberdeen, Pan- 
nanach, or Glendye, are celebrated mineral 
waters. The whole county is tolerably fertile, 
but ill cultivated ; tlio improvements introducing 
by spirited proprietors, being but slowly adopted. 
Here are 87 jjarishes, three royal boroughs, and 
one city; several handsome towns and noblemen's 
nncl gentlemen’s seats. The valued rent of the 
county is £241,931. 

ABEKDOUH, a town and parish in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, on the Frith of Forth, al)out 10 miles 
i\.\V. of Edinburgh, resorted to in summer ns a 
sea bathing-place. William, lord of Jaddesdale, 
smuamed the Flower of Chlvdlri/^ in the reign of 
David IL conveyed it by charter to Janies 
Douglas, ancestor of tljo present owner, the earl 
ol’ Morton. The old castle of Aberdour stands 
‘HI the bank of a rivulet, falling into the Frith. 
The poor Clares had a convtuit at this ])laee. 
In the neighbourhood are found free-stone, iron- 
stone, lime-stone, and coal of superior quality. 
Here is also a muslin manufactory of some repute ; 
Juid a manufactory of coarse cloths. The neigh- 
houring island of Inch Colin, belongs to the 
parisli. 

ABlHIE-MURDFdl, Sax. from chore, proved, 
and morth, killing. In old law, murder that 
h:is been proved by a judiciary process. It was 
a ( rime that could not be expiated by money, as 
niost others could be. 

ABERFORD, or Aderfortii. See Abber- 
lOlU). 

ABERFO YLE, a parish in the county of Perth, 
D miles in length, and five in breadth, in the 
'western extremity of which the Forth has its 
It is remarkable for its fine lakes and nu- 
merous streams, and the marked direction taken 
V the Grampians through the lower part of it; 
as well as for producing a great variety of rare 
plants, and excellent pasturage. The hills 
abound with oak ; and granite, coarse marble, 
“mestone, and slate compose their bases. 


ABERFRAW, a village in the isle of Angle- 
sey, formerly a place of note, the princes of N. 
Wales having had a palace in it. It has still a 
good harbour, navigable for vessels of 30 or 40 
tons, and the Ffraw runs up to it. It is 20 miles 
W. of Holyhead. 

ABPUIGAVFNNY, a well built market-town 
of Monmouthshire, tlu^ Gihhanium of Antoninus, 
16 miles W. of Monmouth, and 142 W. by N. 
from London, having two churches and an old 
ca.stle. It stands on the C(jnfluence of the Usk 
and Gaveriny, having a line bridge of 15 arches 
over the fonm'r ; and is surrounded by a wall in 
ruins. The neighbourhood yields abundance of 
coal and iron ore. Market on Tuesday. 

ABERGEMl'NT lk DLfc, a market town of 
Burgundy, France, in the arrondissement of 
Beaune, and department of the Cote d’Or, near 
the Saone, and eight leagues S. of Dijon. 

AB ERG LILLY a parish of ( Carmarthenshire, 
1 2 miles W. of Carmarthen, and 216 N.W. of Lon- 
don, and remarkable as containing the only palace 
belonging to the bishop of St. David’s. 

ABERNETHY, a village in Strathern, a dis- 
trict of Perthshire, in Scotland, seated on the 
Tay, a little below its junction with the Erne. It 
IS said to have been the scat of the Pictish kings, 
as well as the^ee of an archbishop. Here was 
a cathedral, ^ich became a collegiate church in 
H54, an university being established in the place. 
This in 1273 l>ecame a priory of regular canons. 
Here is a good manufacture of household linen 
and silesias ; th(i church has been lately re-built. 
In the church-vard is a lower of a circular con- 
struction, 48 feet in circumference, and 74 feet 
in height. Antiquarians have failed in their 
attempts to discover the use of this and similar 
buildings : some suppose them to he watch 
towers, or l>elfries for summoning the people to 
prayers ; oth(;rs, that the Piets used them as 
places of conrtinnncmt for devotees in performing 
penance: and, henc(^ they are called towers of 
repentance. There is only another of this de- 
scription (at Brechin) in Scotland. 

Abernethy, (John,) an eminent dissenting 
clergyman of Dublin, horn 1680, and author of 
sermons on the Divine Attributes, which have 
been much admired. 

ABEllRATKJN, in astronomy, a small appa- 
rent motion of the fixed stars discovtuiKl by the 
late Dr. Bradley, astronomer royal. It is oc- 
casi(jned by the progressive motion of light, and 
the earth’s annual motion in its orbit. For the 
history of its discovery, see Philosophical Trans. 
March, 1728, No. 406. 

ABER'RAN(;E,^ Ah: erro, to stray or 

Aberration, > wander; primarily applied 

Aber'ring, to the errors or mistakes of 

the mind, and to irregularity of conduct. 

So then draw near to God, when, repenting us 
of our former aberrations from him, we renew our 
covenant with him. 

Bishop HaWs Works, vol. v. p. 502. 

Could a man be composed to such an advantage of 
constitution, that it sliould not at ah adulierate the 
images of his mind : yet this second nature would 
alter the crasis of his understanding, and render it 
us obnoxious to uberrances as now. 

(Uanville*s Scepsis Sckniijica, c. 16. 
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They do not only swarm with errours, but vices de- 
pending thereon. Thus they commonly affect no 
man any farther, than he deserts his reason, or com- 
plies with tlieir aberrancics. 

Brownes Vulgar Errours, I. 3. 

Aberration, in optics, is used to denote that 
error or deviation of the rays of light, when in- 
flected by a lens or speculum, whereby they are 
hindered from meeting or uniting in the same 
point. There are two species of the aberrations 
of rays, distinguished by theii different causes; 
one arising from the figure of the glass or specu- 
lum ; the other from the unequal refrangibility 
of the rays of light This last species is some- 
times called the Newtonian, from the name of its 
discoverer. Sec Oexics. 

ABERYSTWYTH, a borough, market, and 
sea-port town, in the hundred of Genaur-Glyn, 
and county of Cardigan, South Wales, situated 
on an eminence overhanging the confluence of 
tlie Ystwyth and Rhydal rivers. It is 208 miles 
from London, 39 from Cardigan, contains a po- 
pulation of 3556, and is the most frequented 
watering place in the principality. The old town 
consists of steep streets, enclosed by houses cased 
with black slate. The new town is regular, 
handsome, and adorned with an assembly room, 
market-house, theatre, and three ip^ge inns, and 
the parade called the Marine TeR^ce,'^ contains 
several excellent houses, in a situation both salu- 
brious and agreeable. Besides the chapel of ease, 
tliereare four meeting-houses of Dissenters. The 
town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and com- 
mon council, and is contributary with Cardigan, 
Lampeter, and Aptur, in returning one member to 
parliament. Lead and silver ores, calamine, black 
lead, slates, and agricultural pr.oduce, constitute 
the chief exports, in which 8000 tons of shipping 
are annually engaged. The ruins of the castle 
occupy the surnnut of a rocky eminence, com- 
mandinga viewof Cardigan Bay, and of the North 
Wales coast ; it was built by Edward L, who in- 
coiporated the town ; and the walks surrounding 
it form delightful promenades for the numerous 
parties who visit this agreeable watering place in 
the summer season. Races are held here in the 
month of August. Markets on Mondays and 
JSaturdays ; and Fairs four times in each year. 

ABKSTA, or A vesta, the name of one of the 
sacred books of the Persian magi, which they 
ascribe to their great founder Zoroaster. It is a 
commentary on tlie Zt Jid and Fazend ; the three 
together including the whole system of the Igni- 
colffi, or worshippers of fire. 

ABESTON. See Asbestos. 

ABESUM, in chemistry, unslacked, or quick 
ime. See Calx. 

ABET, V. n. \ Anglo Sax.Betan, (meliorare, 

AbeLment, ^melius reddere, says Skinner.) 

AbeLter, ) To belter, to make better. It 
primarily signifies to enkindle or animate. 

It is applied to encouraging, inciting, assist- 
ing, supporting, aiding. ‘ It was once indifferent,' 
says .lohiison, * but is almost always taken by 
modern writers iri an ill sense.' 

Then thall I soon, quoth he, so God me grace,. 

Abet that virgin’s cause disronsolate. 

And shortly back return. * Speuier e F, Q. xi. 64. 


They abetted both parties in the civil wars, and 
always furnished supplies to the weaker side, Icsl 
there should be an end put to those fatal divisions. 

Addison, Freeholder, No, 28, 
Yet Christian laws allow not such redress ; 

Then let the greater supersede the less. 

But let th’ abettors of the panther’s crime, 

Learn to make fairer wars another time, 

Dtyden^s Hind and Panther. 
That which demands to be next considered is hap- 
piness ; as being in itself most censiderablc ; as 
abetting the cause of truth ; and as being indeed so 
nearly allied to it, that they cannot well be parted. 

Woollaston s Religion of Nature, p. 31. 

ABEVACUATION, in medicine, a partial 
evacuation, either by nature or art. 

AB EX, a name sometimes given to that country 
of Africa which boiii^ds Abyssinia on the east, 
and the Red Sea west. It is mountainous, and 
so barren as to offer little to the notice of travel- 
lers. It is .500 miles in length, and 100 in 
breadth. The inhabitants are Miiliometans. 

ABEY’ANCE, n. Abaiance, or en abeiance, 
old Fr. Expectation. — A term of law, but 
sometimes of more generid application. 

Sometimes the fee may be in abeyance, that is, as 
the word signifies, in expectation, remembrance, and 
contemplation of law ; there being no person incsse, 
in whom it can rest and abide ; though the law con- 
siders it as always potentially existing, and ready to 
vest, whenever a proper owner appears. 

Blachstone^s Commentaries. 
ABGAR, or Abo a bus, a name given to seve- 
ral kings of Edessa in Syria ; the most celebrated 
of whom is said by Eusebius to have sent a letter 
to Jesus Christ, requesting him to come and re- 
move a distemptT in his feet. The Saviour is 
stated to have returned an answer, accompanied 
by his portrait. Some great nan^^s in ecclesias- 
tical history support the authenticity of these let- 
ters, as they are still extant in Eusebius ; Mo- 
sheim rejects the letters, but sees “no reason of 
sufficient weight to destroy the credibility of the 
story." The general opinion of learned men, 
however, is decidedly against the whole. 
ABIIOIL, V. Ab : homo. Vossius con- 
Abhor'rer, ^ceives the word, horreof 
Abhor'jience. i to express the effect produced 
Abhor'rent, J by the determination of the 
bnrath (or rather the blood) to the heart, occa- 
sioned by a sudden and painful emotion, which 
causes a general rigidity, and convulsive shud- 
dering of the body, so that the hair is said to 
stand on end. 

But sins so great is thy delight to hero 
Of our mishaps and Troye’s last decay : 

Though to record the same my mind abhorres, 
And plaint cschucs : yet thus will 1 begyn. 

Sv/rrey, Chalmer*s PoeU» 
Why then these foreign thoughts of state employ- 
ments. 

Abhorrent to your function and your breeding? 

Hryden* 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came a man. 

Who, having seen me in my worser state, 
Shunn’d my abhmFd society. 

Shakspeare*s King Lear 

lie hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of 
die afflicted. Psmhn xxii 24' 
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JuBtly thou ahlurrr^Bt 

Thai son, who on the quiet state of men 
Sqch trouble brouglit, airecting to subdue 
Rational liberty. 

Milton*8 Paradise Lost, xii, 79. 
The self-same thing they will ahhor ^ 

One way, and long another for. 

Hudihr, p. i. cant. 1. 

The first tendency to any injustice that appears, 
must be suppressed with a show of wonder and ab~ 
horrency in the parents and goveriiours. 

Locke on Education. 

For if the worlds. 

In worlds inclosed, could on his senses burst. 

He would abhorrent turn. Thomson s Sum. 1. 310. 

The legal, and as it should seem, injudicious pro- 
fanation, so abhorrent to our stricter principles, was 
received with a very faint murmur, by the easy 
nature of polytheism. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 112. 

Lands intercepted by a narrow frjth. 

Abhor each other. * Covoper. 

But peace abfwrreth artificial joys. 

And pleasure, leagued with pomp, the zest of both 
destroys. Lord Boron's Childe Harold, 

ABHOR llERS, a name which was given to 
a political party in England, in distinction from 
the petitioners of the same period, (1080.) The 
name and the party soon ceasi’d ; but Hume gives 
an account of their origin and principles. They 
paid excessive court to the king, by expressing 
their abhorrence against those who petitioned for 
redress of grievances, or wlio presumed to pre- 
scribe or dictate to his majesty any period for as- 
sembling parliament. 

ABI A, or I HE, in ancient history, a maritime 
town of Messinigjso called after Abia, a daughter 
of Hercules, and one of the seven cities promised 
by Agamemnon to Achilles. 

ABI AD, a river of Africa, descending, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brown, from the Mountains of the 
Moon, several hundred miles south of Darfoiir. 

ABIANS, or Abii, anciently a people of Thrace, 
or, according to some authors, of Scythia. They 
led a wandering life, living on the flesh of their 
herds and flocks ; on milk and cheese. They 
cultivated little intercourse with their neighbours, 
but boldly maintained their o\vn independence, 
and were a people of great integrity, according 
to Homer, IL. xiii. 5, 6. 

ABIB, Ileb. i. e. a ripe ear of corn. 

The first month of the ecclesiastical, and the 
seventh of the civil year, among the Jews. It 
answers to our moon that begins in March and 
ends in April ; and contains the feast of the pass- 
over and of unleavened bread. 

ABIDE', Bidian, or abidian. Sax. To 

Abi'der, f stay, remain, tarry, dwell or con- 

Abi'ding, ^tinue in a place or state; also, 

Abo'de, J to stay under, or support ; to 
bear up against, or endure with fortitude, good 
temper, or the contrary. In the latter senses, 
however, the words are nearly obsolete. 

The pacient abyding of the righteous shal be 
turned to gladnessc, but the hope of the vngodly shall 
perish. Bible, Lond. 1539. Prov. chap, x. 

Bem. Abide me, if thou darist : for well I wot 
Tliou runn^st before me, shifting every place, 

Thou dar^st not stand, nor look me in the face. 

Shakspeare*s Midtummer NighVs Dream. 

Mrs, Ford. I would my husband would meet 
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him in this shape ; he cannot abide the old woman of 
Brainford ; ho swears she is a witch, forbad her my 
house, and hath threatened to beat her. 

Shakspeare^s Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Ah me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain 
Under what tonnentst inwardly I groan. 

While Uiey adore me on the throne of Hell. 

Milton. 

To remain in sin and abide in death is all one. 

Bishop TayloPs Sermons, 

Why do wc abide our thoughts and affections scat- 
tered from thee, from thy saints, from thine anointed. 

HaWs Contemplations. 

He (God) does not inflict sensible judgment uj>ou 
all his enemies, lest the wicked should think there 
were no punishment abiding for them elsewhere. 

Idem. 

Thy servant became surety for the lad unto my 
father, saying. If I biing him not unto thee, then I 
shall bear the blame to my father for ever. Now 
therefore, 1 pray thee, let thy servant abide instead of 
tlic lad, a bondman to my lord : and let the lad go 
up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 33. 

The marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts wdicre he abides. 

Shakspeare^s Richard Iff. 

Those who apply themselves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incorruptible ami 
unbegotten ; who is the only true being, and abides 
for ever ahoM^he highest heavens, from whence Hc^ 
beholds all things that arc done in heaven and 
earth, Stillingji, Defence of Disc, on Rom. Jdolat, 

ABIRS, in botany, the fir tree. See Pings. 

ABIGA, in botany, the ground pine, or Cha- 
mapitys. 

ABI LA, or Abyt.a, a mountain of Africa, oiio 
of the pillars of Hercules, as they were anciently 
called, being directly opposite to Calpe, in Spain, 
from which it is only 18 miles distant 

ABILENE, a small canton in Syria, between 
T^ebanon and Antilibanus, west of Damascus. 
See Abet-maim. 

ABTNEAU Point, a neck of land projecting 
into Lake Erie, Canada, and forming a fine bay 
on each side of the point. It runs out about 10 
miles west of Port Erie. The northern bay is 
most commonly called Abineau Port. 

ABINGDON, the chief town of Washington 
county, in Virginia, North America, 310 miles 
S, W. of Richmond. Al^o a town of Maryland, 
North America, 20 miles N. E. of Baltimore; 
and a township of Plymouth county, Massachu- 
setts, 22 S. E. of Boston. 

Abingdon, or Abington, a market town of 
Berks, in the hundred of Hornier, on the Isis, so 
named from an abbey formerly built in it, six 
miles S. of Oxford, and 56 W. from l.ondon. 
The streets are well paved, and have a spacious 
area in the centre, where the markets are held 
on Monday and Friday, and where an elegant 
market-house is built, supported on lofty pillars, 
with a handsome Town-house of free-stone above 
it, where the assizes, sessions, and county meet- 
ings are held. It has two churches, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas and St. Helena, and two hospi- 
tals, the one for 12 persons, six of each sex, tlio 
other for 26, viz. 13 of each; besides a chaiity 
and a free grammar school. This town is su]i- 
posed by Bp. Gibson to be the Saxon C’/ove- 
shoo^ where synods were held, in A. D. 742 and 
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B2Q. It was incorporated by Queen Mary T. 
and sends one member to parliament, elected by 
the suttVages of the inhabitants generally. It is a 
considerable malting town. 

ABIPONIANS, a decayed tribe of S. Ame- 
rican Indians, inhabiting the banks of the Plata. 
The whole nation docs not exceed 5000 in num- 
ber. They arc naturally fair ; but, by exposure 
to tlie air and smoke, become of a brown colour. 
They are a strong and hardy race of ])eo])l(! ; 
which is attributed to their marrying hiiv ; ;md 
arc greatly celebrated on account of their chastity 
and other virtues; though, according to souk* 
writers, they have no knowledge of a Deity, or 
name to express his existence : but they believe 
in an evil principle whom they call “ D nclc.’' 
They are but slightly acquaintcMl with a<gricul- 
ture, living by hunting and fishing, and holding 
the flesh of their jaguars in great repute. They 
have a kind of order of chivalry for their warriors ; 
and are so formidable, tliat 100 of their enemies 
will fly before ten of tliese horsemen, armed with 
the long spears of the country. The caciques 
in war are their judges in time of peace; but the 
wliole people have long ceased to be of any con- 
sideration in the neighbourhood. 

ABISCA, a province of l*oru of considerable 
extent, between the Yetau and A^aruinain to 
the S. of Cuzco. It is little knSvn to Euro- 
peans, being principally the resort of expelled 
barbarous tribes. ! 2) ^ 

ABISHERING, an ancient law-term, 'denoting 
a being free, or exemjd, from all amercements. 

ABITELLO, in ecclesiastical afl’airs, a sort of 
penitential garment, in the Romish church. Et/m. 
Direct. J7iquisit. iii. 332. 

ABITIBBE Lakf., a lake of Upper Canada, 
in N. lat. 48° 35', W. long. 82° O', near the set- 
tlement of Frederic. 

Abitibbe River, a river of Upper Canada, 
flowing out of the lak(; of that name, and empty- 
ing itself into the Moose river, near James’s Bay. 
The Abitibbes are a native tribe of this neigh- 
bourhood. 


ABJ ECT',t;,&w.\ yj. throw 

Abject EDN ESS. from; to l.e rcducoa 

BJEciiON, Tiink or condition; 

Ab jectly, i to bo degraded. 

AbJFXTNESS, J ® 

The audacite and holdc speechc of Daniel signi- 
fyeth the abiectum of the kynge and his realine. 

The Exposicionof Daniels hy Geo. Joye, p. 75. 


I deemed it better so to die. 

Than at my focmeu'.s feet an abject lie. 

Mirr. for Nay. p. 20. 
Rebellion 

Came like itself in ba.se and abject routs. 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 

And count«*nancM hy hoys and beggary. 

Sfuihspeare’s Henry IV. 
I was at first, as other beasts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 

Milt. Paradise Lost. b. ix. 1. 571. 


The rarer thy example stands. 

By how much from the toj) of wond’rous glory. 
Strongest of n)ort.ol inen. 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 

Milton's Sampson Ayeimtes. 
By humility I rn: an not the ahjeefness of a base 


mind; but a prudent care not to over-value ourselves 
upon any account. Grew's Cusinologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 

Let mean princes 

Of abject souls, fear to reward great actions. 

I mean to show. 

That whatsoe’er stibjects, like you, dare merit, 

A king, like me, dares give. 

Dry den's Marriage a la Mode. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways. 

Arc mortals urg’d through sacred lust of praise ! 

Pipe's Essay on Criticism, 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 

How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

How passing wonder. He who made him such. 

Young, 

ABJURE', ^ Ah: juro, to swt'ar from, to 

Abjuiia'tion. ) forswear; to swear; to go 
away from, or leave ; to disown, to disclaim, to 
renounce upon oath. 

By our ancient customs felons wore allowed to fly 
to a sanctuary, and on sweating to leave tlie kingdom 
forthwith, and for ever were exempted from fartlier 
punishment. Vide RastaU's Collection of Statutes. 

In tills season were banished out of .Southwuirke, 
twelve Scottc.s whichebad dwelt there a long season, 
and wer convened fro parisbe toparishe by theronsta- 
ble, like men yt had nfemm/ the n aline, and on their 
vttermost garment a white crosse before, and another 
behynd them. Tims were they conueyed through 
London northwardc till they came to Scoilande. 

Hall, repr, 1809, p. 643. 
Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of man. 

Shaksjmire's Midsinn. Night's Dream. 

No man, therefore, that hath not abjurcil his reason 
and sworn allegiance to a jireconceivtul fantastical 
liypothesis, ran undertake the dofcnci; of such a 
supjiosition. Hale. 

A Jacobite, who is persuaded of the pretender’s 
right to the crown, cannot take the oath of allegiance ; 
or, if ho could, the oath of abjuration follow'S, which 
contains an express renunciation of''all opinions in 
favour of the claim of the exiled family. 

Paley's Moral Philosojihy. 

ABJURATION, m undent customs. The 
following oath taken by a person guilty of felony ; 
who, having fled to a place of sanctuary, engagc-s 
to leave the kingdom for ever, will furnish u cu- 
rious illustration of this subject: “Thishearc, 
thou sir Coroner, that 1, M. of H. am a robbt r 
of shcepe, or of any other beast, or a Murderer of 
one, or of mo, and a felon of our Lord the king 
of Englad; and because I haue done many such 
cuilles or robberies in his land, 1 do abjure the 
land of our Lord Edward, king of England, anti 
1 shall haste me towards the I'ortof such a place, 
which thou hast giveii me, and that 1 shal not go 
out of the high way, and if I doe, I wil tliat Ihe 
taken as a robber, and a felon of our Lorde the 
king: And that at such a place I will diligently 
seeke for passage, and I will tarie there but one 
flud and ebbe, if I can have passage, and urdessc 
1 can haue it in such a place, I wil goe euery day 
into the Sea up to iny knees, assaying to passe 
ouer, and unlesse I can do this within fortic 
dayes, Iwil ])utmyselfe againe into theChurclh 
ius a robber an/l a felon of our J.ord the king, 

God me helpe k. his holie iudgeinent)’' kc- 
RuHtalTs Collect, of S tat. p. 2. 

Abjuration, in English law, signifies t!iL' 
rcnouucirg and disclaiinmg^unou oath, a))y ri;’.!'! 
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of tho late Pretender to the crown of these kin.c:- 
(loms; also, according to 25 Charles II. an oatfi 
abjuring particular doctrines of the church of 
Home. 

ABLA'CTATE, 1 Ab : from, and lacto, to 
Ablacta'tion, J fee?d with milk. To wean 
a child. 

ABLAIQUET, or Anr-ArKnT, a town of Rus- 
sian Tartary, 540 miles S. E’ of Tobolsk, remark- 
able only for the remains of a great temple and 
other antiquities. 

ABLANCOURT, (Perrot, I)’,) Sec Perrot. 
ABTANJA, in botany, the trichocarpus genus 
of Linmeus. 

ABLAtiCEATION, in horticulture, the art 
or practice of opening the ground about the roots 
of trees, to let the air and water operate upon 
them. 

ABIATIV^E, in gram'tnar, the 6th case of the 
Latin nouns, ])ronouns, ])articiples, and gerunds. 
Priscian calls it the ciwipurdlive case, as it serves 
for comparing as well as taking away. It is op- 
posed to th(? dative, as tlu? lattin* exprc'sses the 
action of giving. In English, Erencli, &c. there 
is no precise mark whereby to distinguisli the 
ablative from other cases; and we only use the 
term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two 
j)hrases, ‘Hhe importance of the question,’^ and 
“ he spoke much of the qtiestion,’' we say, that 
of the (/ueslloii in the first gefiitive, and in the 
ablative ; because it would be so, if the two 
phrases were expressed in Latin. The question 
co4icerning the (Jreek ablative has been the sub- 
ject of a famous literary war between two great 
grammarians, Erischlin and Crusius ; the former 
of whom maintained, and the latter opposed, the 
reality of it. The dispute still subsists among 
their respective followiTS. 

Ari.ative Absolute, in the Latin grammar, 
is a clause or phrase detached from, and indepen- 
dent of the rest of the sentence, and answering 
to the genitive absolute of the Creek gramma- 
rians. o 

ABLAZE', a. On blaze. See Bla/e. 

A'BLE, u. & Abal, Goth. Strength, 

A'bleness, power, force, skill, are the 

Abil'ity, i leading ideas. The verb, 

A'blv. ) lo able, had two other sig- 

nifications, now obsolete: first, to make able, or 
give power for any purpose, of the same im- 
port as to ejiable ; and, secondly, to warrant, or 
answer for. 

God tokoncth and assigneth the times abling hem 
to h' r proper offices. 

Chaucef^s Boecim, h. i. fol. 215, col. 1. 

And yo, my ladies, that ben trewc and stable, 

Ry way of kinde ye oui^litin to ben able 
To haue pitie of folke that ben in paine. 

Now haue ye cause to clothin you in sable. 

Ciiaticer, the Complaint of Mars, fol. 326, col. 4. 
by tel Lowys, my Sonne, I perceive well by cer- 
taine evidences thyne ahylyte to Icme scyences, 
touching nombres and proporcions, and also will 
consydre I thy hesye prayer in especyal to leme the 
tretyse of the Astrolabye, 

Chawed 8 Conclusion of the Astrolabie. 
fhat if God willinge to schewe his wraththe, and 
*0 inakf* pow«,‘r kiiownn, hath sulTrid in grjM-t f)a- 
<ieuc,; v.jssels of wratj^ln; into di cih, to s<luv\e 


tho riehessis of his glorio Into vcRsek of mcrci 
whiclie he nia'le redi into glorie. 

Wi(dif. Rotnayns, chap, ix. 
For no donte to dreade to olVende God and to 
lone to please him, in all thing quyekeneth and 
sharpeneth all tlie wittes of Cristes chosen people : 
and abkth them so to grace, that they joy greatly to 
withdrawe their cares, and all their witU s and nn*m- 
hres frome all worldly delyte, and fromc all Ooschely 
solace. 

HoivelVs State Trials, vol i. p. 202. Trial of 
Master William Thorpe for Heresy, 8 , Hevry 
IV. A. D. 1407, vyritten by himself. • 

A nohlc ert'w about them waited round 
Of sage and sober peeres all gravely gownd. 

Whom farre before did marche a goodly band 
Of fall young men all able armes to sound, 

Ihit now they laurell-branchcs bore in hand ; 

Glad signe of victory and peace in all their land. 

Spenseds Faeiie Queene, b. i. canto, xii. 

Love all ; trust a few ; 

Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Kather in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key. Sluikspeare. 

Cues. They say all loners sweare more perfor- 
mance than they are able, and yet reseriie an ability 
that, they neuer perform ; vowing more than the per- 
fection of ten, and discliarging lesse than the tenth 
jiart of one. Shalispeards Troi. Sf Ores, act iii. S(*. 1. 
To sell all the powder in the kingdom, 

To preveWblowing np. ThaEs safe, ile able it. 

Middl. Game at Chess. I), ii. h. ac t 2 
Of singing tliou hast got the r(*putation. 

Good I'hyrsis, mine I yield to thy ability ; 

My heart doth seek another estimation. 

Sidney, h. i. 

If aught in iny ability may serve 
To lighten what thou sutTcr’st, and appease 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton* 8 Sampson Agonistes, 1. 744. 
They gave after their ability unto the treasure, 

Ezra, ii. 69. 

If any man minister, let liim do it as of the ability 
which God giveth : that God in all things may be 
gloriticd through Jesus Christ. 1 Peter, iv. 11. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the per- 
finmance, he assures us of the assistance of his Holy 
Spirit. Rogers* H Sermons. 

And novels (witness every month’s review,) 

Belie their name, and offer nothing new. 

The mind, relaxing into needful sport., 

Shouhl turn to writers of an abler sort. 

Whose wit well manag’d, and whose classic style 
Give truth a lustre, and make wisdom smile. 

C(myper*8 Retirement. 
ABLECTT, in Roman antiquity, a select body 
of soldiers chosen from among* those called e.r- 
traordinarii. Polyb. vi. 31. 

ABLEGMIN A, in Roman antiquity, those ])arts 
of the entrails of victims, which worn ofi'ered in 
sacrifice. They were sprinkled witli Hour, and 
burnt upon the altar; the priests pouring wine 
on them. 

ABLET, or Ai.bt.en, in ichthyology, the com- 
mon bleak, a small fresh-water fish, called in 
Latin allmrnus. See A lburn us and C v eu i n us. 

ABLTS, a market town of France, in Orleans, 
department of the Seine and Oise, arrondisscineiit 
of Etarapes, six leagues E‘ N. E. of Chartres. 

ABLU'TION, Ab: luo, to wash from. The 
act of washing, or ihe water used in cleansing or 
purifying. Also the ceremonial purification ob- 
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served under most systems of religion, ancient 
and modern, true and false. Lastly, the cup of 
wine and water, formerly given to the people in 
the Romish church after the host. 

Sob. Sirrah, my varlet, stand you forth , and 
speak to him. 

Like a philosopher. Answer i'the language. 

Name the vexations, and the martyrizatious 
Of metals, in the work. 

Fag. Sir, Putrefaction I 

Solution, ablution, sublimation, 

. Cohobation, Calcination, Ceration, and 

Fixation. Jonson*8 Alchemist, .act ii. sc. 4. 

Hearts may be found, that harbour at tliis hour 
That love of Christ, and all its quick’ning powV 
And lips unstainM by folly or by strife, 

Whose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of life. 
Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows 
A Jordan for the ablution of our woes. 

Cowper*s Conversation. 

Ablutions, in religion, appear to be as 
old as any ceremonies, or even external worship 
itself. Moses enjoined them ; tlie heathens 
adopted them ; and M.ahomet and his followers 
have continued them : they thus make a consi- 
derable part of the most ancient religions. The 
Egyptian priests had their diurnal and nocturnal 
ablutions; the Grecians their spri^ings; the 
Romans their lustrations and lavatioil ; the Jew's 
their washing of hands and feet, besides their 
baptisms. The ancient Christians practised ab- 
lution before communion; which the Romish 
church still retains before mass, and sometimes 
after. The attachment of the Hindoos for the 
Ganges is such, that ablution in its streams 
is placed amongst the first duties of their reli- 
gion; and when, from necessity, they cannot 
reach that river, if in bathing they use the 
exclamation, Ganges, purify mel’^ the 

Brahmins assure them that the service is equally 
efficacious. 

Ablution, in pharmacy, is applied both to a 
preparation which divers remedies undergo, by 
waahing them in water, to cleanse them or 
increase their power, and to medicines which 
carry off impurities from the system. 

ABO, a seaport town, the capital of Finland, 
which lies upon the point where the gulphs of 
Bothnia ana Finland unite, 120 miles N. E. of 
Stockholm. It stands on the estuary of the Aura- 
jocki, is a good port, and is the see of a bishop ; the 
seat of a governor, and of a high court of justice 
for S. Finland. The city became incorporated 
with the Russian empire in 1809. It is well 
built, and carries on a thriving trade with Eng- 
land, Holland, and the Mediterranean, in its 
manufactures of silk, cotton, cloth, paper, rope, 
&c. It has an extensive glass-house, a sugar 
refinery of good repute, and two excellent dock 
yards. Its external trade in iron, timber, fur and 
com is also considerable. It has an university, 
founded by queen Christina in 1G40, and endowed 
with the same privileges as that of Ups^i. Long. 
22®, 13\ E. Lat. 60°, 27'. N. Population about 
12 , 000 . 

ABOARD^, n. ^ Bop'&, Sax. a house, a 
A bord', v. & w. > habitation. This familiar 
*Bord. j sea-term, the orthography of 


which differs among oiir older writers, comes im- 
mediately from the French ,a6ord, as aller dtord, 
to enter a ship, to go aboard. 

And afterwards a great wynde arrising iu y*» sea, 
by meanc whereof their shippes might no Ion gar tarry 
there, for that, that it was a place wt ont porte ; one 
part of the embarqued theself, and passing bifore a 
rockky place call’d Ithis, they came to aborde in the 
porte of Philie. 

Thucidides, by Thomas Nicolls, Land. 1550, fo. 53, p. L 
But there it resteth and abode 
This great 8 h 3 q) on anker rode ; 

The lorde came forth, and when he sigh ; 

That other liggo on horde so nigho ; 

He wondreth, what it might bee. 

And bad men to go in and sec. 

Gmver, Con. A. book ii. 
And how the tempest all began. 

And how he lost his steersman 
Which that the sternc*, or he tooke keepe. 

Smote oucr the hard as he slope, 

Chaucer*s, Fame, b. i. fol. 277. c. 2. 
And wha we had gotte a shippe y‘ wolde sayle 
vnto Phenices, we went ahorde into it, and set forth, 
Bible, Lond. 1539, Actes xxi. 
We left this place about eleven in the morning, 
and w«*re again conveyed, with more sunshine than 
wind, aboard our ship. Fieldimfs Yoynge to Lisbon, 

ABODF/, -x Bodiiin, Sax. to portend ; 
Ahoi/ance, fto abode, bode, and forbode, 
Abodf/meNt, fare synonymous, and signify 
Abod'ing, J to show, or exhibit some ap- 
pearance, sign, or token, from which good or 
evil is inferred. 

Nay, nay, it may nat stonden in this wise 
For necc mine, this writen clerkes wise 
That percii is with dretching in draw 
Nay, such abodes ben nat worth an haw. 

Chaucer, third Booke of Troilus, fol. 171. col. 2, 
For he (bishop Felix) brought all the province 
unto the faith, and workes of iustice, aqtj in the end 
to rewarde of pciqjctuall blessodnosse, according to 
the abodement of his name, which in Latine is called 
Felix, and in our English tongue, Happie, 

9 Stmve^s Chronicle, Howe*s ed. 1614, p. 61. 

ABO-IIUS, or Abo-si.ot, an ancient fort in 
Finland, on a peninsula, near the mouth of the 
river Aura-jocki, which has often suffered from 
enemies, and by fire. 

ABOI-VENTS, in fortification, lodgments con- 
structed in a oveied way to protect soldiers from 
the weather. 

ABOL'ISH, 'j Ab : oleo. to emit an odour. 
Abol'isiiment, > Hence aholeo, to lose an 
Aboli'iion, j odour. To extinguish the 
very odour ; to destroy, to annul, to abrogate, to 
annihilate. 

Now to tV entent that ye may yet farther perceive 
and se, that they by the distniccion jf the clergy, • 
meanc the clerc abolycion of Christes faith ; it may 
like you to conferre, and compare togethe r ii places 
of hys beggars bill. Sir Thomas More*s Works, p. 31 1 
The plain and direct way had been to prove, that 
all such ceremonies, as they require to be abolished 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or 
with less benefit than the abolishment of them would 
bring. Hooker, b. iv 

Or wilt thou thyself 
Abolish thy creation, and unmake 
For him, what for thy glory thou hast made 7 
Milton, b. iiit 1. 
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Nor could Vulcanian flame 

Tlic stench abolish, or the savour tamo. 

Dryd. Virg, Geo. iii. 

An apoplexy is a sudden abolition of all the sensc.s 
and of all voluntary motion, by the stoppage of 
thf flux and rc'flux of the animal spirits Ihrough the 
nerves destined for those mo! ions. A rbuthnot on Diet. 

ABOLITION or Slavery, The Society for 
wititi^ati/ig (ijul gradualh/ ubolhhitig the state of 
S/avety throughout the British Dounnions, sonic- 
limes called the Anti-slavery Society, has 
recently formed. 

Jlis Royal lli^»hness, the Duke of (Gloucester 
18 president of the society. In the list of vice- 
jiresidents, are the names of many of tlie most 
distinguished philanthropists of the day, and 
among them, that of the nev(!r to be forgotten 
champion of the negro’s cause, Mr. Wdber- 
A)rce. 

The society has already published several 
works illustrative of the st;ite of slavery, and 
])ointiiig out its atrocious evils, in ;i commercial 
and politie:d, as well .is a religious ])oint of 
view; and which, by a])parenlly unanswer;dde 
arguments tend to hold up the system to merited 
<h'testation, by every class of society, from tlie 
statesman to the ])easant. The following sum- 
mary of the evils to which tiie slaves in the 
British ('olonies are suhjecl, may serve to give 
some idea of their miserable and degraded con- 
dition : — 

There are, in the. colonies of (Great Brit;un, 
n])wards of 800,000 human beings in a stah! 
of degniding persoiud slavery. 

Th esc unhap])y ptasuns are the absolute 
property of their iiiastc'r, who may sell or tuuis- 
fer them at his jdeasure, and who may also w- 
gulate, according to his discretion, (w ithin (’('i tain 
limits) tile measure of their labour, tiieir food, 
and their punishment. 

Many of the slaves arc (and all may he) 
branded like cJittle, by means of Ji liot iron, on 
the shoulder or other conspicuous j);irt of tlu^ 
body, with the initiids of their master’s mtine; 
and thus hear about them, in indchble characters, 
the proof of their debased and servile state. 

liie slaves, whether male or female, arc 
driven to labour by the iin])ulsc of the cart- 
whip, for the sole benefit of their owners, from 
whom they receive no wages ; and this labour is 
continued (with certain intermissions for break- 
fast and dinner,) from moniiiig to night through- 
out the year. 

In the season of crop, whieli lasts for four or 
five months of the ye.ir, their labour is pro- 
tracted, not only throughout the day, as at other 
times, but during cither half the night, or the 
whole of ev(.‘ry alternate night. 

Besides being genendly made to work under 
the lash, without wjiges, the slavtes ;ire furtlier 
obliged to labour for their own imiintenancc on 
tliat day whicli ought to be devoted to repose 
and religious iiistruetion. And as that day is 
also their oidy market-day, it is of necessity a 
day (){‘ worldly oceupatiun, and mueli bodily 
exertion. 

Th(i colonial laws arm the master, or any one 
to wli^Tu he m;iy delegate his authority, with a 
to punish his slaves to a certain extent, 

Voi 1 ^ * 


without the intervention of the magistrate, and 
without any responsibility for the use of this 
tremendous discretion; and to that extent he 
may punish them for any offence, or lor no of- 
fiaice. These discretionary punishments are 
usually inflicted on the naked body with ’the 
cart-wlii]), an instrument of dreadful severity, 
which cruelly lacerates the flesh of the suflerer, 
I'lven the unhapjiy females are ecjually liable 
with tlie men to have their persons thus shame- 
lessly ex])used and barbarously tortured at the 
caprice of their master or overseer. 

Tile slaves being regarded in the eye of the 
law as mere chattels, they are liable to be seized 
in execution for their master’s debts; and, witli- 
out any regard to the family lies which may be 
broken by this oppressive and merciless process, 
to 1)0 sold by iiuclion to the highest bidder, who 
may remove them to a distant part of the same 
colony, or even exile them to another colony. 

M arriage, that blessing of civilized, and even 
of savage life, is protected in the case of the 
slaves by no legal sanction. It cannot be said 
to exist among them. Those, therefore, who live 
together as man :md wife, are liable to be sepa- 
rated by the caprice of their master, or by sale 
for the satisfaction of his creditors. 

The slavi's in general have little or no access 
to the imnujjpf (Jliristian instruction. 

The efi'e*of the ! want of such instruction, as 
well as of the absence of any marriage tie, is, 
that the most unrcstraineil licentiousness (cx- 
hii)i(ed in a degrading, disgusting, and de])opu- 
lating promiscuous int(*rcourse,) |)revails almost 
uuiv(!rs;dly among the shives ; and is cneouniged 
no less universally by the example of their 
superiors the whiles. 

The evidence of slaves is not admitted by the 
coloimd courts, in any civil or criminal case 
airoctimg a pia'son of free condition. If a white 
man, therelbre, perpetrates the most atrocious 
acts of barbarity, in the presence of slaves only, 
the injured party is left without any means of 
legal redress. 

In none of the colonies of (Groat Britain have 
tliose legal facilities been afforded to the slave to 
pureh;tst! his own freedom, which have produced 
such extensive beiicffcial effects in the colonial 
possessions of Spain and Bortugal. On the con- 
trary, in many of our colonics, even the volun- 
tary manumission of slaves by llicir masters has 
been obstructed, and in some rendered nearly im 
possible, by large fines. 

It is an universal principle of colonial law, 
that all black or coloured persons are presumed 
and taken to be slaves, unless they can legally 
prove the contrary. The liberty, therefore, even 
of free persons, is thus often greatly endangered, 
and sometimes lost. They are liable to be ap- 
prehended as nin-away slaves, and to he sold 
into oridless bondagij as such, if they fail to do 
that which tliough free, nay, though born [lerhaps 
in (Gn^at Britain itself, they may be unable to do 
— namely, to estiiblisli the fact of their freedom 
by such evidence as the colonial laws require. 

Many thous;md infants are annually liorn 
within tho British dominions lo no inheritance 
])ut that of the hapless, liopeless servitude which 
has been described ; and the geruTal o])pressive- 
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ness of which might be inferred from tins strik- 
ing and most opprobrious fact alone, tlrat while 
in the United States of* America tlie slaves in- 
crease rapidly — so rapidly as to double their 
number in 20 years — tltere is, even now, in the 
British colonies, no increase, bnt on the con- 
trary a diminution of their numbers. 

Tiie more immediate objects of the socii’ty 
are, to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, 
and to facilitate the unmans by wliic'li they may 
obtain their freedom, and for the accomplish- 
ment of these intentions : 

To remove all the existing obstructions to the 
manumission of slaves ; — 

To cause the slaves to cease to be cbattels in 
the eye of tbc law ; — 

To prevent their removal, slave:;, from colony 
to colony, and, un.I(;r cerfuin m<'d ideations, 
their sale or transfer, excejit witli tlie land to 
which they mieht be attached ; — • 

To abolish markets and compiilsor} labour on 
the Sunday ; and to make that day a day of 
rest, as well as of religious worsliio and in- 
struction ; and also to secure to the slave's 
cquivah'nt time in each week, in li^u of Sun- 
day, and in addition to any time which in- 
dependently of Sunday is now alTorded them, 
for cultivating their provision groimds ; — • 

To protect the slaves, by law, in tl^ possession 
and transmission of tlio pro|)('rly they may 
thus, or in any other v.uy, acrjiiire; — • 

To enable the slave to purchase iiis iri'cdom, by 
the payment at once of a fair price lor his re- 
demption, or of a tiitli part of that price 
at a time, in return for an additional day 
in the week to be em[)loyed for bis own bene- 
fit ; — 

To make the testimony of slaves available in 
courts of justice, both in civil and criminal 
cases ; — 

To relieve all negros and persons of colour 
from the burden of legally proving their frt'e- 
dom, when brought into question, and to 
throw on the claimant of tlnur pcusoris the 
burden of li^gallv proving bis right to them ; — 
To provide the means of religions instruction 
for the black and coloured population, and 
of Christian education for their (iiildrcn ; — 

To institnti' marriage among the slaves; and to 
protect that state from violation, and bom 
either forcible nr vidunlary disruption ; — • 

To put an end to the drivnig system 
To put an end also to the arbitrary puni.dimcnt 
of slaves, ;ind to place their jicrsons as \v(‘ll as 
property under the guardianship ot the hiw; — • 
To provide that all children horn after a certain 
dav shall he free, — care being taken of llicir 
education and maintenance until they shall 
be capable of acting for themselves ; — 

To provide that no colonial guvrnor, judge, 
attorney-gerK-rai, or fiscal, shall be a pos- 
sessor of slaves, or sludl have a direct and 
obvious levcrsionary inti'i'cst in such jiropert v, 
or shall be the agent of the proprii tors of 
slaves. 

The society has furtlu^r luoposcd, that the 
final extinction of slavery should be accom- 
plished, by the redemption of all females from 
the lowest age, to about 40 ; by whicii means, 


all their posterity would be born free. The 
cost of this measure is estimated at £300,000 ; 
but should parliament refuse to accede to this, 
or some other effective plan, the society trust 
that their object will nevertheless be obtained, 
by bringing free labour into competition with 
slave labour; so that the latter shall become of 
so little value as to be not worth retaining. The 
parent soeiely is supported by many auxiliaries, 
not fcvv’cr than 250 of which arc in active opera- 
tion in various par(s of tbc kingdom ; and if 
tliey continue to ]n-oceed with the energy that 
has hitherto marked ihcir progress, tlicre can be 
little doubt bnt that they will finally succeed in 
a cause, in which, truth, justice, and every noble 
]M'inci[)le of Iminan ualurc, as well as tlie dic- 
tates of rclig-ion, arc arrayed on tiu^ir side. 

AMOJJ.A, from tlic Lat. bulla’, lioman or- 
narncrils, or from the (If. ajtt/xiX?/ ava(yo\i]y cloth- 
ing, a warm kind of garment, liimd or doubled, 
worn by tlie (hci'ks and ll’omans, chiefly out of 
tlie city, in following the camp. — Aholla seems 
to have stood oopo.'.cd to ihe toffu, which was a 
garnunt of peace, as the aholla was of war. 
Kings a|;pcar to have used it, and Caligaila was 
jealous of t!ie notice attracted by king I’tolemy 
for appi.'aring at tlu' shows in a purple one. 
Jt was also worn by judges in the execution 
of llu'ir oliice, wlience the ■i)hrase ol Juvenal: 
‘ Kacinora rnajorcs aholla.^ viii. 46. v. 1. 

AIIOMAISI' M, or Ahomash m, names of the 
fourth stomach of ruminating animals. It is in 
the al.)omasus of calves and lambs, that the 
runnel, or earnin':, is tbrmed, wlicrcwilli milk is 
curdlr'd. See Com caua i ivk An a roMv . 

ABOMKY, the capital of DahoiiK^y, on the 
Slave (’oast of Africa, IC of Ashautc'e, about 
100 miles from the s('a. Jt consists of mud 
houses and lints scattered over a large area, and 
.‘‘urrouiuh'd by abroad and deepditeb. The king’s 
palac'es, of which he has two within the town 
and one in tlu' suburbs, are said to be ornamented 
in varic>us parts with human skulls. Cotton is 
manufactured here with some success, and the 
colours »iscd in dying it, are both bright and 
permanenl. 

ABOM'INATK, Ab: ominor, to turn 

Abom'inabi.k, #a.way from, as from an 

Abom'in AB i.r.NKSs, V. evil omen; to deprecate 

Ai;oM'iNAr.i.Y, 4 an ill omen; to turn 

Abomination. 3 away from, with loath- 
ing and detestation ; to hate nttciiy, to execrate. 

Thci knovvlochcn that tlioi knowen (iod ; but bi 
dedis thri dciiycn wlmnne thei hen uh<mijnable, and 
uiihilet ful, ami rcpiouublc to all good work. 

yViclif. Ti/te. chap. 1. 

A1 wlioui thcrforc by the wliolo thousands on an 
hf-ape (lor no lower h<^ iionibroth them) dothe thys 
dywdysho dronkon soule ahoinynablij bhisphciuo, and 
callolli thoiu lyurs and i'alsctiors of scripture, iiiakelll 
thorn no b<;ttor then drail'o. 

air Thomas Morels Worhs, p. 679 

T ab/i(>r such phanatiral phantasms, such insoci- 
and point-dovisc coiigianioiis, such rackers <>f 
orthograpljy, us do speak dont lino, when Ik; should 
s:iy doubt; dot, when ho should pronounce debt ", 
d, o, b, t, not. d, 0 , t. He clop( th a calf, ruuf, 
half, Iiauf ; neighbour, vocatur nebour ; neigh j^ibbro- 
vi.ited no ; this is ab/ioininablc, \yliich he wouhl\^ call 
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abhominahle : it insinuatcth me of insanie. Ne In- 
telligis Doinine, to make frantick,Uinatick ? 

Shahpear^'s Lovers Labour Lost, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds. 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Aboiniiiahley inutterablc, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire. 

Milton s Paradise Lost, b. ii. 

This infernal pit 

Abominable, accurs’d, the house of woe. Milton, 

Pride goes hated, cursed, and abominated by all. 

Hammond. 

And the high places that were before Jerusalem, 
wliich were on the right hand of tlic mount of Cor- 
ruption, which Solouion, the king of Israel, had 
l)iiilded for Ashton'th the abomination of the Zidonians, 
and for Clicniosli the abomination of the Moahites, 
and for Milcoin the abomination of the children of 
Ammon, did the king defilcT 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

The queen and ministj-y might easily redress this 
abominable, grievance, by endeavouring to choose men 
of virtuous principles. 

Sudft\'i Project for the Advancement (>f Peligion. 

Covetousness idolalry, that the love of money 
is the root of all evil, that it has occasioned in some 
even the shipwreck of their faith, and is always, in 
whomsoever it obtains, an abomimiiion. 

Cowper^s Letters 


ABON, Abona, or Abonis, irom ahho/i^ or 
avon, Celt, a river, the ancient name of a. rivt'r 
hi Britain, supposed to he the Avoti ; also a 
town in Albion, supposed l)y Camden to ho 
Abingdon, and by others, who argue from the 
distance, (0 miles from Ceuta Siluruin) to he 
Porshiit, upon Avon, op])osite Bristol. 

ABONY, a tloiirishing Hungarian settlement, 
in the Kotskemet and eotinty of Best. 

AB()HICt 1NI''.S. The term ahorl^ittrsythow^h 
now an appellative, w'as originally a proper 
name given only to ;t people of Italy, who 
iiihahited ancient Latiurn. St. Jerome says, 
tiiey were so called, as heirig, ahs(/i(€ ori^mCy 
the primitive planters of the country after the 
Hood ; Aurelius Victor, that tliey wcjn^ called 
jlboji^int'H^ cp d. Ahen^igi/tes^ from ah, from, 
and eirare, to wander ; as leaving liccn heforc a 
wandering ])Coplc. The term in fact signilies, of 
unknown origin ; and has therefore in ancient 
imd modern times described the oklesC inha- 
Ditants of any country. 

ABORT', f/. & w. Ab : orior, to ri.se from; 
Abor'tion, J to arise out of season; 

Aborsi/mekt, f to bring forth preniatiire- 
Abor'tive, / ly, or before the time ; to 
Abor'iiveey, \ misc'arry ; to fail in bring- 
Arortment. '^ing to jierfeetion. 

Of these words ahurtian and abort ivc only are 
present use. They are all applied to animal 
vegetable productions, and to imperfect or 
unsuccessful mental o[>eratioris. 


I’hou oluish mark’d abortive rooting hoggo. 

Thou that wa.st scal’d in thy natiuitio 
The slauc of nature, and the .sonne of hell. 

Shakspeare^s Richard Iff. act i. sc. 3. 
Bow oft(‘n hast tholi waited at my cup, 

Renicmber it, and let it make thee crest-fall’n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

Shakspeare’s Henry VJ, p. ii. 


All th’ unaccomplished w'orka of nature’s hand, 

Ahm'tive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d. 

Dissolv’d on earth, fleet hither. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, b. iii. 1. 456. 

The void profound 

Of unessential night receives him next, 

Witle-gaping ; and with utter less of being 

Thrcat<!ns him, phing'd in that abortive gulf. 

Idem, b. ii. 1 . 451. 

Concealed treasures, now lost to mankind, shall be 
brought into use by the industry of converted jioiii- 
tents, \vhos«^ wr<*tcbed carcase.s the impartial laws 
dedicate, as untiirndy feasts, to the worms of tbo 
earth, in whose; womb those deserted inim ral riches 
must ever lie buried as lost abortments, unless those 
be made the active midwives to deliver them. 

llacons Physical Remains, 

Many politic conceptions, so elaborately formed 
and wrouglit, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet, ill the issue, miscarry and prove abortive. 

South's Sermons. 

Nor \\ ill his fruit expect 

Th’ autumnal season, bat, in summer’s pride ; 

Whtm otlier oreliiirds smile, ahm-tive fail, Phillips, 
D<diold my arm thus blasted, flry, and wathcr’d. 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, 

Like, some untimely product of the seasons. Rowe, 

ABORTION, in midwifery, the exclusion of 
a fadns before it has nctpiired a stifficient de- 
gree of perfj^ion to enable it to perform respira- 
tion and tiy oilier vital functions. See M.id- 
wn l it V. 

A HORTTVE Corn, a distemper of corn men- 
tioite l by I'.I. OilU t, cnul suspected to he occa- 
sioned l)y insects. It appears long l.)cfore harvest, 
and may be known by a deformity of the stalk, 
the leaves, the ear, and even the grain. 

Abortive \'eleum, is made of the skin of an 
abortive calf. 

ABOU-IIANIFBT, in Mahometan theology, 
a doctor and founder of a sect in the 8th century, 
who was imprisoned and died at Bagdad, A.I), 
757, for his denial of predestination. His fol- 
lowers lieeame numerous, and a mausoleum was 
built by one of the calijilis to his memory. 

ABOL' 1 1.LONA, or Abe Ei.ioME, a lake, is- 
land, and town of Asiatic Turkey, at the foot of 
Olympus, and supposed tocontairi thesciteof the 
ancient A])ol!onia. It is distant eiglit miles, and a 
stream called impat communicates from tlie \V, 
of the lake to tlu* sea ol‘ Marmora. 

ABOUKIR, a town of Keypt, 10 miles N. E. 
of Alexandria, between tlu; sea, and the lake 
Mareotis. It is tlie ancient Canopus, according 
to M. Savary, and stands upon a ridge of rocks 
which comrnunieates with Alioukir, a small island, 
about a league from the town, mentioned by 
Pliny and Strabo. 

Aboi’kiu Bay, formed by the same ridge of 
rocks, olicred the best landing place which Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie could select for the disem- 
barkation of the British army in 1801, (see 
Ahercromhie,) and is distinguished in the British 
annals as the scene of the memorable battle of 
the Nile, (or of Aboukir,) fought by our intrepid 
Neeson, 1st of August, 1798. 

ABO LI LI’’ EDA, (Ismael,) prince of Hamah in 
Syria, one of tlie most celebrated of the Arabian 
geogra.])liers and historians. He was born at 
Damascus in 1273, and soon became distinguished. 
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by his learnintT. Jn 1321 he wrote an important 
geographical work, which Grawiua published in 
J^oridon, in 1660. lie wrote also the lives of 
Mahonuit and Saladin ; the former was printed 
at Oxford in 1723, and the latter at I.eydeii in 
1732. llis Annals of Mahometanism, a work in 
high estimation, was published with a Latin ver- 
sion at Copenhagen, in 5 vols. 4to. in 1789 — 
1794. lie was a soldier as well as a scholar, 
and served in several expeditions with his father; 
was present at the storming of Tripoli in 12B9, 
and in 1291 at the capture of Acn*, distinguishing 
himself as well by his skill as his bravery, lie 
died in 1331. Professor W'hite gives several 
ohapters of extracts from Abulfeda in bis 
l*ocock’s Specimen Hist. Arabum, Oxon. 1800. 

ABOULOIA, (Ahmed,) an eminent Arabian 
poet, blind, like our great Milton ; but (“Steemed 
one of the principal ornaments of his country. 
He was horn A.D. 973, and died 10.37. 

ABOLTIGP, or Abotioe, a marked-town in 
( pper Lgypt, near the INile, where quantities 
of poppies grow, of which the' natives make the 
best opium in the Levant. It was formerly the 
nhofU of Stephanua. 

ABOVL', prep, and adv. Ang. Sax. bufan, 
be-ufan ; top or head. Written variously by 
our older writers. It (h'signates the (tpper or 
ii})permo,st, aiel is iiiuv'h used as^l prelix in 
composition. C*' 

And riod srnt hen tiAcnyni]!: on nyglit als he slope, 
Dat lie suhl fynd a pal in ere orly at morn, 

At pe south zale, ahtin* an )ie was horn, 

And if he wild praic him, for Jh( su (’rite’s loue, 

Ilo wild dope liataile, and pe suld b(‘ ahoue. 

li. lirunney p. 32. 

lint one thin|j: yet there is ahoue all oth(‘T 
I gaue him w'inges, wlierewitli he might up file 
'Po honour and fame ; and if he would to liygher 
Then mortal things ahoue tin' starry skye. Wyatt, 
Iloscend from Heav’ti, Lrania, by lliat name 
If rightly thou art call’d, whose voice divine 
Following, ahuve th’ (.)lym[>ian liill 1 soar 
Above the llight of rer.a.a an wing. Miltim. 

The inhabiti'iits of Tirol liavc many privileges 
above tliose of the other In r< tlitary ccimtries of the 
emperor. Addhon. 

'Pruc dignity is hi^, whose tranquil mind 
VlrtiK! has raised ihe things hedow ; 

Who, everv liope and fear to li(!aven resigned. 
Shrinks not , though Fortune aim her deadliest blow, 

Jhaftic's Minstrel. 

AB()L'Niy, r.A Alinndo, ah; from twdiiy 
Aboi'N # a wave. A nu taplior derived 

ABLiN'DANcr,. -from water whtm it exceeds 
Abun'dant. i the bounds which should 
Abun'dam i.y, / contain its stream. Ibmce, 
to overflow; to Ik^ rich ; to liavc in great }denty. 

An<l, brethren, we preien gliou, that glie known 
hem that traueilen among gliou, and hen souereyns to 
ghou in the lord, and techeri ghou that ghe liaue liem 
abiomdauntli in churite, and for tlie work of hem 
haue ghe pees with hern. }Virlif, 1 Tessal. chap. v. 
For well r wot, most mighty sovi reign, 

• That all this famous antique history. 

Of some th’ abnndnnee of an idle brain 
Will judged be, and ])ainted forgery. Stpenscr. 
(iood, the more 

Cominunicated , more ob'indai't grows; 

I he autlior not impair’d ; but hoiiour’<! more. 

Faradise Lost, b. v. 


God on tbeo 

Ahmdunthf his gifts hath also pour’d . 

Inward and outward both, his image fair. 

Paradise Lost, b. viii, 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life. Genesis i. 20. 

Their cliief enterprise was the recovery of the 
Holy Land ; in which w'ortliy, hut extremely dilTi- 
cult action, it is lamentable to remember what abun- 
d-atwe of noble blood hatli been shed, with very small 
benefit unto the Cliristian state. 

Sir Walter Raleigh* s Essays, 
At the whisper of tliy word. 

Crown’d abundance spreads my hoard. Crashaw 
Circles are prais’d, not that abound 
In largeness, but the’ exactly bound : 

So life we praise that does excel, 

Not in much time, but acting well. Waller 

'1 he (louDled charge his sulijects’ lov'e supplies ; 
Who, in that bounty, to tliemselves are kind : 

So glad Egyptians see pu'ir Nilus rise ; 

And, in hi.s plenty, their abundance find. 

Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

^ Heroic poetry has ever been esteemed the greatest 
work of human nature. In that rank has Aristotle 
placed it ; and Tmiiginus is so full of the, like expres- 
sions, that he abundunthf confirms the other’s ti sti- 
inoiiy. J)ryd. State of innocence, pref. 

The river Inn is sluituj) between mountains covt;red 
with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of peasants are 
employed in hewing down the largC'^t of these trees ; 
that, after tlu'y are harked and cut into shape, are 
tuml)l(*d down. Addis, on Italy. 

If the Prophecies have been fulfilled (of wliicli 
there is demonstration ) tlie Scripture must 

he llic word of God ; and if the Scriptur(‘ is tin* word 
of God, Christianity must be trinu Coivpcr's Letters, 

ABOUT', prep, and adv. Saxon tibutja, on 
buqti, or on bo't)a. The first limit or boundary 
of any tiling. It also implies approximation to 
other things. About was also ust^d like a verb 
in the imjierative mood, and is so still in nautical 
phraseology. In this sense it is derived imme- 
diately from the Lrench a-bout, a verb beinij 
understood. 

Goggomagog was a geand swipe grote and strong, 
Aboutc four and tweiiti fet me seip he w’as long. 

Ji. Gloucester, p. 22. 
(iold liatli these natures: greatness of weight; 
eloseiicss of parts ; fixation ; plianiness, or softni'ss ; 
immunity from rust ; colour, or tincture of yellow : 
Therefore the sure way (though most about) to make 
gold, is to know the causes of the several natures 
before rehearsed. Jlacorfs Natural Hist. No. 328. 
About liim all tlie sanctities of Heav’n 
Stood thick us stars, and from his sight receiv’d 
iicatitmie pa.st utt’raiicc. Milton* 

My bruin, about again ; for thou hast found 
New projects now to work upon. Iron Age* 1632. 
Children should always be heard, and fairly and 
kindly aiiswen d, wlieii they ask after any thing tliey 
w'ould know, and desire to he informed about. Cu- 
riosity should bt^ as carefully cherished in children, 
as other appetites suppressed. Locke, 

Even in the hour of death, he (the good man) 
considers the pains of Jiis dissolution to he nothing 
else tlian tin* breaking down of that partition which 
siands betwixt his soul, and the sight of (hat heing 
who is always pr(’;s('iit, and is a6ou^ to display himself 
to him In fulness of joy. Spectator- 

ABBA, ;t silver coin of Poland, formerly 
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worth about one shilling sterling, also a coin of 
Poland of the value of throe half-pence. 

Abra, an island of thti Southern Oeoan, in 
the straits of Magellan, at the entrance of the 
passage, as it is called. 

A13HABANKL, Abarbamu., orAvRAVAMKC, 
(Isaac,) a celebrated rabbi, born at Jasbon, in 
M37, and said to be descended from king David. 
He was counsellor to Alplionso V, and after- 
wards to Ferdinand 1. but was obliged to leave 
Portugal aloMg willi his brethren Jews, in 1492. 
Though he was an avowed enemy to Christianity 
ill his writings, yet he treated Christians with 
politeness. The Jews called him the sage, the 
jirinee, and the great politician. He wrote a 
commentary on the Old Testament, which is 
scarce; a Treatise on the Creation, wherein he 
refutes Aristotle’s notion of the eternity of the 
world ; another on the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, against the. Christians ; with a work 
concerning articles of Faitli, and some others of 
less importance. He died at Venice in IfiOB, 
aged 71, 

ABRACADABliA, is said to have been the 
name of a god worsiiipped by the Syrians, and 
was recommended as a magical antidote against 
agues and fevers. It was written in a kind of 
inverted cone, omiUing the last letter of the 
former every time it was repeated : thus, 
a (i () a K a d a /3 () a 
a f3 (1 a K a d a j-} 
a /3 (j a K (I C a /j 

a p a K a C a 
a /3 () a K a o 
a /S (» « K a 
a p a K 
a /J p a 
a (3 () 

« ft 

a 

ABRADATKS, in ancient history, a king of 
Susa who surrondered himself to ('yrus, and was 
killed in battle for the I’crsiun cause. Xenop/t. 
Cprop. V. 

ABRAHAM, C:m3X, Hcb. i. c. Palher of 
a great multitude, the youngest son of Terali, 
and the 10th in descent from Noali, foumlcr of 
the Jewish nation. One fourth of the book of 
Genesis is occujiied with his history; and to its 
ample and authentic details we refer the reader. 
In the first ages of Christianity, the Sethians 
dispersed a. work entitled jihra/ia//i\s licvcla/ion ; 
and a work on the Crmtion^ ascribed to him, 
which is mentioned in the Talmud, was printed 
at Paris in 17)7)2: Rittangel, a converted Jew, 
[nofessor at Konigsberg, published it with re- 
n»nrks, in 1642. 

Abraham, (Nicholas,) a learned Jesuit, of Lor- 
tain, born in 1589, and seventeen years professor 

Divinity in the university of Pont-a-Moiisson. 
lie wrote a Collection of Theological pieces in 
falio, entitled Pharus Ve.leris Te.itamenti ; Notes 
on Virgil and Nonnius ; a Commentary on some 
of Cicero’s Orations, in 2 vols. folio, and other 
Works. 

ABRAHAMIANS, or Abrahamites, a sect 
of monks, in the 9th century, who were exter- 
*ninated by Theophilus for worshipping images ; 
a sect wUicb, iif the 8tli century, renewed 


the errors of PaLn.‘'s; but were suppressed by 
Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch. 

ABRAM’S C'lM.KK, a river of North America, 
entering the Hudson, about 4 miles from the 
city of that name, in the state of New York. 

ABRAM IS, in ichthyology, the L'liprinua latus^ 
or bream. 

ABRANTI‘1.S, a town of Portugal, in F’stre- 
madiira, sealed on tlie Tajus, and giving name 
to a inarquisate. It is surrounded with gardens 
and olive yards, and occupies a most romantic 
situation. Distant d.'i miles Fb of Lisbon. 

ABRASA, in medicine, ulcers attended with 
abrasion of part of the substance, or where the 
skin is so tender as to be subject to Abrasion. 

ABRASAX, or Abraxas, the name given to 
ilie Deity by the Basilidian heretics, and com- 
posed of Greek numerals, which amount to the 
number 365. I'or Basilides taught that there 
were 365 heavens between the F’mpyrean heaven 
and the earth ; each of wliieh had its angel that 
created it, and each of whom again was created 
by the next supi'iior angel, thus ascending by a 
scale to the supreme Creator. Some authors 
allege that the Basilidians concealed the iloctrine 
of the Trinity, under this word, and that the 
initials a, /3, (>, stand for the Hebrew words Ahy 
Pdty i.c. I'ather, Son, and Spirit. Win- 

delin, of "J® may, improving upon this, explains 
the whole word thus, 

A Ah Pater 1 

B Ben Filius — • — — 2 

P Uouah Kakadosh SpiritusSanctus 100 

A AvOpiOTTtiQ homines — — 1 

y: salvans — ■ — 200 

A Ay Luj per sacrum — 1 

^ XvXio lignum — — 60 

365 

It is also frequently put for the stone, or medal, 
on which lln^ word was engraved. 

ABRASION, in medicine, tiie wearing away, 
or jiaring off, superficial ulcerations. 

ABRAILM, in natural history, a popular name 
for a spiicies of red clay, ust*d in F.ngland 
by the cabinet-makers, &.c. to give a red colour 
to new mahogany wood. 

ABRFb\ST, a maritime phrase, signifying 
side by side, or even opposite to ; and used to 
denote ships lying, or sailing, with their sides 
jiarallel to each otlier. It has a more particular 
reference to the line of battle at sea. When the 
line is formed ahreasty the whole sipiadron ad- 
vances uniformly and evenly ; the conimander-iii- 
chief being always stationed in the centre, aid 
the ships eipii-distant from each other. Ahcim 
of any place, signiiies being opposite to it. Ju 
the interior of the ship, abreast means to be on 
the starboard or larboard side of the main batch- 
way, in opposition to afurc or abaft the hatch- 
way. 

Abreast. See Breast. 

ABRIvtRO, a market-town of Trast-Ios- 
Montes, in Portugal, comprehending a district 
of ten parishes, belonging to the \4lla-Real 
family. 

ABRENTIUS, in ancient history, the govern c i 
of Tarentum, apyiointed by Hannilial, who gave 
up that city to the Romans at the instigation of 
a beautiful woman. 
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ABliETTENE, or Abrettine, in ancient 
geography, a district of Mysia, in Asia, from 
>vhich the epithet Abrettenus was given to 
Jupiter. Stnibo, 

AIUIEUVOIR, in military afhiirs, a tank to 
receive water in the case of encampment ; also, 
small trenches in stone (quarries to carry off the 
water. 

ABRI, in military aflairs, shelter, or protec- 
tion, as that derived from a wood, ^c. 

ABUIDG E', v. ^ A brewery hr. from tlie Ger- 

Abri dc/er, > man Brcchen, to break. — ^Sax. 

Abri dg'm ENT. y Abnreoan, nearly synonimons 
witli abbreviate; to s]iort(m, to lessen, to give the 
same substance, or that portion of it which may 
be considered necessary in loss compass than 
tlie original, to make an abstract. 

Largesso it. is, wliose priuilege 
There maic no aunrice nhrnje. 

Gou'er Con. A. b. vii. 

Surely this commandment containetli the law and 
tlie prophets ; andy in this one word, is the abridga- 
nient of all volumes of Scripture, diookcr yh. ii. see. 5. 

TllES. Say, wiiat ahridgoient have you for this 
evening ? 

Wliat mask ? what mu.sick ? how shall wc beguile 

The lazy time, if not with some d('light? 

Philost. There is a brief, how many sports are 
ripe’ ; 

Make choice of which your higlmes^;ill see first. 

S/iakftj)earc\s Midsummer Ni/jliCs Dream. 

I have disabled mine estate. 

By shewing something a more swelling port. 

Than my faint means would grant coniinuauce ; 

Nor do I now make moan, to be abridfd 

From such a nol)le rate. Shahp. Merchant of Venice. 

After thou hadst drawn that large and real map of 
the world, thou didst thus ahrkhje it into this little 
table of man : he alone consists (»f heaven and earth, 
Boul and body. JlalVs Confemplatiojis. 

They w'ero formerly; by the common law', dis- 
charged from pontage and inurago ; but this privilege 
has been abridged them since, by several statutes. 

Ayliffo's Pareryon Juris Canonici. 

It is not barely a man’s uhridyment in his exter- 
nal accommodations which makes liim miserable ; but 
when his conscii.ncc shall tell him that it wuts his sin 
and his folly which brought him under tliu^ abridyment. 

i^vuth. 

Idolatry' is certainly the hrst-born of folly, the great 
and leading paradox ; nay the very abridyment and 
£um total of all absurdititis. South's Sermons. 

All trying, by a love of littlcm!ss. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to less 

Even tliat nothing, which at first we were. Donne. 

The constant desire of liappiness, and the con- 
straint it puts upon ns^ no body ( I think) accounts an 
abridyment of liberty ; or at least an abridgment of 
liberty to be complained of. Locke. 

ABROACH', V. and adv. Sax, AbraTan, to 
break. To abroach, or broach a vessel, is to 
break into it, to tap it, to yirepare to draw off its 
contents. Hence figuratively, to coinmence, to 
set any tiling going. Broach has also a different 
signitication, which see under tlie word. 

From when had you this doctrine M. llardiiige ? 
who set it rirst abroehe ? who taught it? who coiirm- 
€d it ? who allowed it ? 

Jewel's De fence of the Apoloyie, 

Let but some upstart heresy be set abroach, and 
presently there arc some out of a curious hnmour ; 
others, as if tliey watched an occasion of singularity. 


w' ill take It up for canonical, and make h part of their 
creed and profession. 

Bishop Wilkins's Discovery of a New World, 
The jars of gen’rous wine 
He set abroach, and for the feast prepar’d 

Dryd. Virgil, 

Hast ihou no friend to set thy mind abroach ? 

Good sense will stagnate. Thoughts shut up want 
iiir 

And spoil, like bales unopen’d to the sun. 

Young's Complaint, night ii. 

ABROAD', adv. Broad from the Ang. Sax. 
Broedan, Abrondan, to broaden, enlarge, extend. 
The orthography of this word differs among 
ancient writers. See the following authorities. 
()p})Osed to home, or at home. 

With thulkc si roc he smot al of the scollc and ck 
the croune. 

That the brain orn al ahrod in the pauiinent their 
dmme. • R. Gloucester, p. 476. 

Ane felloun ruschc it maid and sound w'ithall 
And large on bredc oner Grekis routers did fal. 

Douglas, 1). ii. p. 54, 

Crowns in my purse I liave, and goods at home 
And so am come abroad to see the world. 

Shaksprare's T. Shrew. 

On cherubim and seraphim full royally he rode. 

And on thi^ wings of mighty winds came flying all 
abroad. Sternhold, 

Intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful foe ; while 1 abroad. 

Thro* all the coasts of dark destruction, seek 
Dtdivcrance. Milton's Par. Lost, b, ii, 1. 463. 
Again the lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On secret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the clilT, now traverses the lawn. 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 
Welcome, Sir ! 

This cell’s iny court ; here have I few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad. Shahsp. Tempest. 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, without 

dying after it. JP ape's Letters. 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refme 
The homely vices of their native land ? 

Dryd. Span. Friar. 
He who sojourns in a foreign country, refers what 
he sees and hears abroad, to th(j state of things at 
home. Atterb. Serm. 

We have no slaves at home. Why then abroad ? 

Cowper. 

ABROCllIMENT, or Abrocamentum, in old 
law. See ABnRociiMF.NT. 

AB'UOGATB, ^ Al) rof^o: Rogare legem, 
ABuotiA'rioN, S or facere rogationem populi, 
among the Romans, to j)ropose a new law to 
the jieoplc in order to obhiin their sanction to its 
passing. A successful application to the same 
autliority was essential to the repeal of a law ; 
h.ence also, abrogare legem iconi’orm ably to the 
latter usage, to unmake, repeal, annul, or make 
void, arc the significations in English. 

B<*sicles this all estatutes mad6 by king Edward 
were clerely rcuoked, abrogated, and made frustrate. 

Hall, p. 286. 

I do not abrogate the grace of God, for if righteous- 
nesse be by the law, then Cluast died without a 
cause. Geneva Bible, 1561. Gal. ch'dp. ii. v. 21* 

Laws have liecn made, upon special occasions ; 
which occasions ceasing, laws of that kind do abr0‘ 
gate themselves. Hooker, b. iv. see. D* 

'Iho negative precepts of men may cease by many 
instruments , by contrary customs, by public disrelish; 
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by long omission i but the negative precepts of God 
never can cease, but when they are expressly ahro~ 
gafed by the same authority. 

Ttijjlor*g Rule of Livimj Holy, 

Tho commissioners from the confederate Roman 
catholics demanded the ahro(jafion and repeal of all 
those laws, which were in force against the exercise 
of the Roman religion. Clarend. b. vili. 

ABROHA.NNI, ABiiOANr, or Matlemoli.t, 
a kind of muslin, or clear, wliite, fine cotton clotli, 
ItroLigbt from the East Indies, particularly from 
Bengal. 

ABROLHOS, or Ap.uolkos, dangerous shoals 
about fifty miles from the coast of Brazil, and 
near tho island of St. Barbo. Their centre is in 
lit. 17^, 7)1'. S. Long. 18'. W. 

AiBvOiVlA, in botany, a genus of the class 
l)olya<lelpliia, and order dodeeandria. it has 
been denominated Tndiaa flax, as being excellent 
for making cordage. The fibres are interwoven 
witli the bark, and are remarkably beautii'ul, fine. 
Mild strong. To jiroeiire their separation from 
the parencdiymatous substance, they are mace- 
rated ill water from four to eight days, 'ilio 
world owes to Or. Rox])urp;h this important dis- 
covery. See his paper on the subject iii Memoirs 
of the Sock ft/ of Arts for 18()L 

Ail RON, a nverol France, entering the Loire, 
iietwcen Avril and Lamotte. 

ABRONO, or Abucot, in botany, a name 
given by Serapion ami others to tin; In'arts rase. 

ABROTANLir in botany. Si e Autf.m isi a 
and Santolijna. 

ABliOTANOlDES, in natunil history, a coral 
in the ibrm of the ahrot amim. 

ABi^()TO^fl^^, in aucuait geography, a 
town on the Mediterranean, in the distnet of 
Syrtis Larva, in Africa. 

’ AB RUG-BAN Y A, a popnlous town in Tran- 
sylvania, on tin; river Oinpay, 21 miles abov(* 
Alba Julia. There are iiuiies of gold and silver 
wear it, and the -mine court was formerly lield in 
it. It is the chief of what art; called the Metal 
towns. 

ABRUOr. See Abp.ono. 

ABRUPT', Ah: riiwpo, ruptinn,^ to 

Abrup'tio.n, \ break off, or away Iroin. 

Aiuujpt'i.y, ^ Broken off from. These 

Abiuipt'jvess J wmrds express or imply .sud- 
den, violent, or unexjieeted separation of a part 
from the whole- 

Pardon, if my ahrvptnsr;ie breed disease ; 

** He merits not t’ olTend that hastes to please.^' 

Jonson. 

Tho devcl ho i.s a spirit, and hath means and op- 
portuTiitie to mingle biinsclfe with our .s])irits, and 
sometimes more slily, sometimes more abruptly and 
openly, to suggest devellisli thoughts into our hearts. 

Bnrtoji's Anutowy of Melavcholy, 
Abrupt, with eagle-speed, she cut the sl{y ; 
Instant invisible to mortal eye. 

Popks Homerh Odyssey, b. i. 

Abrupt and honid as the tempest roars. 

Thunder and Hash upon tlie steadfast shores. 

Till he, that rides tho whirlwind, checks the 
rein. 

Then all tho w'orld of waters sleeps again. 

Cow per' s Hetirement, 

^ A/IRUS, in botany, the trivial name of the 
Olycine. SeoGiA'ciXE. 


ABRUZZO, a mountainous province of Na- 
ples, bounded on the E. by the giilph of Venice ; 
on the N. and W. by Ancona, Umbria and the 
Campagna of Rome; and on the S. by the 
Terra di I.avora and Molise. It is divided into 
two parts by the river Pescara, called Ulteriore 
and Citeriore, The former has Aquila, and the 
latter Sulmona, for its capital. The country, 
though cold, is fertile in corn, rice, fruits, saffron, 
vines and olives. The rice of Teramo is little 
inferior to that of ]>ombardy. A great deal of it 
is exported, as well as of oil, wines, and Turkey 
wheat; but the staple commodity is wool, the 
greate.st part of which is sent eff unwrought, 
there being no woollen manufactures in the pro- 
vince, except tsvo small ones of coarse cloth. 
Tlie sheep, after spending the summer on the 
mountains, are brought down to jjass the winter 
in the warm plains of Puglia, ami some other 
f)laces on the coast, where tin; snow does not 
lie. Til is wliole coast, one hundred miles in 
length, is utterly destitute of SGa-[)orts ; and the 
only spots where the produce can be embarked 
are dangerous inconvenient roads, at tlie mouths 
of river.s and along a lee shore, \hllagcs, castles, 
and feudatory o.states, are to be met witli in 
abundance ; but the numbers of their inhabitants 
are to he reckoned by liundrods, not thousands: 
the politicjAiid social system being here wholly 
in decay, ^lonte-corno and Mayallo arc among 
the most interesting natural features of the pro- 
vince ; the first evidently contains many valuable 
vein.-; of metallic ore; but the great dithculty of 
ac('ess renders the search of them almost irn- 
praetieahle. Mayallo has other merits, and of a 
gayer kind. — Natiini has clothed its declivities 
and elevated fields with an inhriite variety of her 
most precious plants ; vnlnerary herbs grow tiiere 
in as g’^reat perfection as on the Alp.s of Switzer- 
land, and are applied by the natives to wounds 
witli equal surci?ss. The warlike nations, who 
de^icended liither from the north, have left many 
traces of their customs and languages, as well as 
numerous monumental inscriptions ; and the in- 
hahitants are said to differ remarkably from the 
more southern Neapolitans. 

ABSCESS, in surgery, from ahscedoy to depart: 
a cavity containing pus, or, a gathering of 
matter; so called, because the parts which were 
joined are now separated ; one ])art receding 
from another, to make way for the collected 
matter. See Surofry. 

ABSCdND', ^ Ab : seijuh, to cut off or 

Abscis'.sion. 5 away from. Applied na- 
turally, and to operations in surgery, &.c. 
ligiiratively in medicine, astrology, rhetoric, and 
divinity. 

Fabricius ah Aquapondente renders the ahsoission 
of them difficult enough, and not without danger. 

}Vise7)ian's Sitrgery. 

By cessation of oracles, with Montaeutius, we may 
understand this inlereisioii, not abscission or consum- 
mate desolation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. e. 12. 

When two .syllables likewise are abscinded from the 
rest, they evidently want some associate sounds to 
make them harmonious Rambler. 

ABSCISSE, or Abscissa, in mathematics, 
part of the diameter or transverse axis of a conic 
section, intercepted between the vertex, or some 
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other fixed poTnt and a Bcmiordinate. In a more 
general sense, it is the segment of a line termi- 
nated at some certain point, cut off by an ordi- 
nate to a curve. 

Abscission' in astrology, is when one planet 
outstrips another, and joins a third before it, and 
so cuts off the light of the first. 

Abscission, in rhetoric, a figure of speech 
whereby the orator stopping short in the middle 
of his discourse leaves the audience to draw 
the infcreniTe : c.g. “ lie started from me, toward 
the edge of the preci])ice, and my attention 
being caught for the moment by another voice 

. In the next, I heard a plunge in the 

water . I need add no more.'’ 

Abscission, in surgery, the act of taking away 
something morbid or unsound in the fleshy or 
membraneous parts of the body. Sometimes 
also applied to sudden death. 

ABSCOND', V. Abs : condo, to bide from, to 
remove to a place of secrecy. 

The mamrJott(', or mus alpimis, whicli ahucomh 
all winter, lives on its own fat ; for in auttunn, 
when it shuts itself up in its hole, it is very fat : 
hut in the spring-time, when it comes forth again, 
very lean. on the Creation* 

Outlawry always supposes a precedent right of 
arresting, which has been d(‘feate(l by the parties 
absconding* Blackstonc's ^^nmentarics* 

ABSCONSIO, in anatomy, a hiding or con- 
cealing of the head of one bone in the cavity of 
anotlier. 

AB'SENT, V. Ab : esse. Participial 

Ab'sf.nce, ^ /adj.Absens. To be away 
Absentee', M’rom, to withdraw. Ap- 

Absent'er, i ])bcd more particularly to 

AiiSENT'M KNT. J persoiis, atul intimates ra- 
ther a temporary removal than final de])arturc. 

The arcluhisshop desirying the duke (Henry of 
Lancaster) to absent ail oth»‘r jx'rsons than suche as 
were his co-panious saied these or like wordes of 
liim. Hall. 

So, haddc is nothing els but absence or lu'gatiue of 
good, iis darkness is absciu'c or negatiue of light. 

Chaucer's third Booke of the Test of Love, folio 309, 
col. 1. 

Night with her will bring 
Silence, and sleej> listening to thee will watch, 

Or we can l>id his aA.vcrice till thj' song 
End, and dismiss tlnre < re the morning shine. 

Milton's Paradise Lost y b. vii. 
Our faird being absent in liody from us (sitting in 
Heaven at (iod’s right hand }, to supply that absence, 
that we should not he apt to forget him, and thereby 
become wholly estranged from him, is pleased to order 
this occasion of being present, and conversing with us 
in such a manner as may retain in our jneinories his 
gracious jierfonnances for us ; may imjiress in our 
hearts a kindly sense of tlmra • may raise us up in 
mind and affections. Barrow* 

A great part of estates in Ireland are own«*d by 
absentees ; and such, as draw over the prolits raised 
out of Ireland, refunding nothing. 

Child's Discourse on Trade* 

ABSENTEE, in political a-coiioiny, may de- 
scribe those who are systematically absent from 
any country, or, indeed, any particular station ; 
but has been in modern times more particularly 
applied to those land-owners and churchmen of 


Ireland who reside in Emgland or on the conti- 
nent. 

The political demerits of this class of land- 
holders have been, on some occasions, exagge- 
rated ; they ‘have been said to contribute nothing 
to the good government or prosperity, and to consti- 
tute altogether an unnatural and oppressive burden 
on the resources of a country. Taxes on absen- 
teesbip from Ireland were, for a length of time, 
therefore, popular in that country. In 171.'), a 
tax of four shillings in the pound was levied on 
all profits, em])loyinents, fees, and ])eTi.sions, d(‘- 
rived from Ireland, in all cases where the persons 
receiving them should not reside in that country 
for six months of the year ; power to grant leave 
of absence being reserved to the crown. This 
dispensing power, however, was brought so much 
into exercise, as to render the act of little practical 
operation, and in 1753 H ceased to be reiiewcTl. 
Mr. Elood, the great Irish orator, proposed in 
1773, a more general measure,!, c. a tax of two 
shillings in the pound on the emoluments of ab- 
sentees, without exception; and the bill was at 
first sn])ported by the Irish government ; but 
some communications from England inducing 
the lord lieutenant to withdraw his support, the 
measure was lost in a division of 122 to 102. In 
1 783 the question was renewed in the Irish House 
of Commons, by Mr. Moliiieux, but again lost by 
a division of 184 to 122. 

Such is the history of a direct tax upon ab- 
sentees, and the dificrent attempts at taxing them 
it) Ireland ; which, as proceeding upon the theory 
of their being wholly a burden to the country, 
must 1)0 unjust: they can enjoy but the surplus 
profit of that capital and labour which employ 
humbler, and, it may be granted, more us(^ful 
classes of the eommnnity. Still their capital so 
in operation must bo a benefit as far as it goes, to 
the country in wliicli it is working,'* and not an 
injury. As a puni.sbment, such a tax is mani- 
festly im})olitic, and calculated only to inflame 
animosity, and inspire contempt of the legislature 
imposing it. Persons who can afford to live en- 
tirely out of the country, are generally those of 
superior rank and influence : they would wholly 
witl)draw their capital from it, in many instances, 
and will despise tliat attempt to control their 
movements wliieh they have unusual power of 
nisenting. The justice of this reasoning, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hardy, the biograj)her of Lord (’har- 
lernont, led to the rejection of the absentee tax in 
1773. It was felt that a general land tax was 
likely to result from this parti'al one proposed 
upon the absentees. “ If the powerful interest of 
that body," argued the great commoner, ‘‘ had 
hitherto been able to secure interest against such 
a tax, the same intere.st would be sufficient, and 
would be exerted to introduce it, in order that 
the other inheritors of landed ])ro])crty should, 
as such, be made to pay a tax as well as them- 
selves." In opposition to this, Dr. Smith argues, 
— ^Those who live in another country contribute 
nothing by their consumption, towards the support 
of the government of that country in which is sE 
tiiate the source of their revenue. If, in this latter 
country , there should be no land tax nor any consi * 
derableduty on the transference either of moveable 
or immovable property, as is {lie case in Ireland, 
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such absentees may derive a f?reat revenue from 
the protection of a pjovcrnment, to the support of 
\vliicli tliey do not contribute a shilling. This 
mequality is likely to be greatest in a country 
of which the government is, in some respects, 
subordinate or dependent on that of some other. 
The people who possess the most extensive pro- 
perty in the dependent, will in this case generally 
choose to live in the governing country. Ireland 
is precisely in this situation, and we cannot there- 
fore wonder that the proposal of a tax upon ab- 
sentees, should be so very popular in that coun- 
try. It m ght, however, be a little difficult to 
ascertain, cither what sort, or what degree of ab- 
sence might subject a man to be taxed as an ab- 
sentee ; or at wliat precise time the tax should 
either begin or end.^’ 

But while we hold legislation, or at least com- 
pulsory laws on such a subject impolitic, and even 
unjust; freedom of intercourse throughout all the 
parts of an extended, civilized empire, being one 
of the best portions of our birthrights in it; and 
while the evils of abscntceship may have been 
exaggerated, we also regard them as real and 
great ; and that they suggest many important 
moral and political considerations, to men of 
property connected with Ireland. 

That unhappy country suffers from such a 
withdrawment of her proper supporters and go- 
vernors, in the curse of vdddle men ; in the noto- 
rious want of influence and example to stimulate 
improvement; andinthe ])ractical discon ragianent 
of all attempts to form a respectable yeoimniy, 
which follow in its train. It is not merely the 
money STpent in the lieigh.bourbood of a gentle- 
man’s seat in Rpgland, any more than it is 
bis ill-painted eoat of arms, or effigy, as tlnj 
sign of the neighbouring village ale-house, that 
constitutes the most beneheial ti(^ bi'tween the 
resident proprietor and the neighbouring country ; 
it is his preseiit-e, as die chief of a system, at the 
head of authority, of proyicrty, of all improve- 
nnmts, public s|)ectacles, and even of all the 
public amusements, tluit diffuses order, pro.s- 
perity, and liappiness. 

As to chiirehinen, w'e understand that the gross 
evil of their late notorious abseiiteeships has en- 
gaged the attention of the government, both in 
its civil atul ecclesiastical administration. For 
who can be surprised at the increase oftheCbt- 
tholics in numbers, property, and every kind of 
local inllucnce when die appointed lights of the 
land are withdrawn ? Or when tliey are exhi- 
bited to an impoverished peasantry only in the 
character of voracious consumers of tythe ? 

Writers of all jiarties agree in the difficulty of 
estimating the mischiefs that arise from die great 
prevalence of middle men in Ireland, and that 
necessarily attend the existence of absenteesliip 
in every country. Letting and sub-letting, thus, 
has multiplied without end. 

Now, that the rent of land, as well as that of 
other real property, should be fairly secured by 
^ny produce that may be derived from it, seems 
on the face of things to be as reasonable in Ire- 
land as in England or elsewhere. But the al- 
niost incredible number of persons that are inter- 
posed between the absentee yiroprietor and the 
cultivator of the s5il in that country, grinds the 


actual farmer to the eartli ; involves the whole 
business of agricultural yiroperty in legal subtle- 
ties ; and makes the taking of land by a plain 
and sober small capitalist the height of presump- 
tion and folly. He is,, in fact, never secure; be 
may repay bis rent again and again to half a do- 
zen claimants. This has banished practical men 
of this class, and produced an endless subdivision 
of excellent farms among desperate adventurers 
that have nothing to lose. 

ABSINTIIITES, Absintufas, orAnsiNriii- 
ATEU, tinged or impregnated with the virtues of 
ahsintliiujn, or wormwood. In Bartholin s Act. 
Med. (tom. ii.) we read of a woman whose milk 
was become absinlhiatcd, and rendered us bitter 
as gall, by the too liberal use of wormwood . Vinuin 
ahsinthites, or poculurn ahunlhiatuniy wormwooQ 
wine, is much spoken of among the ancients, as a 
wholesome drink, and even an antidote against 
drunkenness. Eehr. shews that it should be pre- 
pared by fermentation, in order to correct crudi- 
ties, and call forth a volatile salt. 

ABSINTHIUM, in botany, from a. priv. and 
xpivOoCy pleasure, wormwood. See Autemisia. 
ABS IS, Abses, or Absides. See Apsis. 
ABSOLVE', V. "j Ah : solvo, to loose, to 
Absolv^|r, untie, to set free. Eigura- 
An'soi.tiPE, tively to release from the 

Ab'solutely, V-jienal consequences of crime, 

Ab'soluteness, to pardon, acquit, or de- 
Absolu'tion, dare innocent. The ad- 
Absoi.ii'tory. J j active and words imme- 
diately derived from it express freedom, indepen- 
dence, perfection of state, or existence. 

But lot tho sonno of pcrdicion porishc, and ahsolue 
wo tlio chaptor, tho angol yot spoking with Daniel. 
The Exposicion of Daniel, hy George Joye, p. 146. 
Wo must know wliat is to bo meant by absolute, or 
ahsolutenes ; wdioroof 1 dud two main significations. 
First, absolute signlliotli porfoct, and ahsolutenesse 
perfection; hence wo liavc in Latin this expression, 
Porfoctuin ost omnibus, iiumcris absolutum. And 
in our vulgar language we say, a thing is absolutely 
good, when it is pj'rfoctly good. ' Next, absolute sig- 
nitielh free from tyo or bond. 

Kruijc^s History of the Rtformation. Preface. 

Duke. So then you hope of pardon from Lord 
Angelo ? 

Cladd. Tho miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope : I’ve hope to live, and am pre- 
pared to die. 

Poke. Be absolute for death : or death or life 
Shall tliereby be the sweeter. 

Sluikspearc*s Afeasure for ALeasurCm 

And of that nature (for the most part) are things, 
absolutely unto all men’s salvation necessary, cither to 
be held or denied, either to he done or avoided. 

Hooker's Preface, 
A monarchy, where there is no nobility at all, is 
ever a pure and absolute tyranny ; as that of the 
Turks. For nobility attempers sovereignty, and 
drawxs the eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
the line royal. Lord Bacons Essays, 

Being as I am, why didst not thou 
Command me absolutely not to go. 

Going into such danger, as thou saidst ? 

Parad, Lost. b. ix. 

The absoluteness and illimitcdness of his commission 
was generally much spoken of. Clarendon, b. viii. 
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My crown Is absolute, and holds of none ; 

I cannot in a base subjection live ; 

Nor suffer you to take, though I would give. 

Dryd. Ind. Kmp. 

The absolution pronounced by a priest, whether 
napist or protestant, is not a certain infallible giound 
to give the person, so absolved, confidence towards 
f^od'. South* s Sermons. 

Although it runs in form absolute, yet it is indeed 
conditional ; as depending upon the qualification of 
the person, to whom it is pronounced. 

Idem . 

The prince long tunc had couited fortune's love j 
But, once possess’d, did absolutely reign • 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes strove ; 

And conquer’d first those beauties they would gain. 

Drydens Annus Mirabilis, 
Chief, let devotion to the sovereign mind, 

A steady, cheerful, absolute dependence 
On liis best, wisest government, possess thee. 

Mallet. 

I see still the distinctions of sovereign and inferior, 
of absolute and relative worship, will In ;ir any man 
out in the worship of any creature with la'spect to 
Cod ; as well at least, as it doth in the worship of 
images. Stilinyji. Ihf. of J)ise. on Horn. Idol. 

An absolute mode is that, which belongs to its 
subject, without respect to any other l.eings whatso- 
ever ; but a rtdative mode is derived from the re- 
gard, that one being has to others. H'atts's Logic. 

A firm persuasion of the superir*''hdencc of 
Providence over all our concerns is absmutely n(To.s- 
sary to our happiness. Cotoper's Letters. 

ABSOLUTE, in metaphysics, denotes 
being’ whose essence docs not consist in a mere 
habitude or relation to another, and statids 0 ])-» 
posed to relative or respective. It is more parti- 
cularly understood of that which does not proceed 
from any cause, and is independont of any otlier 
being, considered as its cause; in ’which sense, 
God alone is absnlule. 

Absolute Equation, in astronomy, is the 
agg;regate of the’ optic and occoiitric equations. 
See Asi koxomv. 

Ausolui e Estatf, in law, one free of all con- 
ditions and incumbrances. 

Absolute Govehnmlnt, that wherein the 
poverriraent is above th(‘ law, and not, as in this 
country, a creature of the law. 

Absolute ( iiiAVi i y, amon^ philoso[)]icrs, that 
property in bodits, by which they are said to 
weigh so much, witli regard to circumstances of 
modification, and which is, in that respect, dis- 
tinct from specific gravity. 

Absolute Number, in Algebra. See Alge- 
bra. 

Absolute Space, Place, Motion, kc. See 
the Substantives. 

ABSOLUTION, in civil law, is a .sentence 
whereby the party accused is declared innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge. Ainonf]^ tlie ifo- 
mans, the ordinary method of pronouncing judg- 
ment was this ; after the cause had been pleaded 
on both sides, the prator used the word aixirunty 
q. d. they have said what they have to say; then 
tliree ballots were distributed to each judge 
marked as should be previously arranged ; and, 
as the majority appeared of either mark, the ac- 
cused was absolved or condemned, kc. If he 
was absolved, the praetor dismissed him with 
xidelur non/ecisscy or Jure vulctur Jecisie. 
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Absolution, in the canon law, is a juridical 
act, whereby the priest declares the sins of peni- 
tents remitted. The Romanists hold absolution 
a part of the sacrament of penance, and the 
council of Trent, sess. xiv. cap. ,3. declares the 
essence of the sacrament to lie in the words of 
absolution. The formula of absolution, in the 
Romish church, has been said to b(' absolute ; 
the Greek church deprecatory; and in the churches 
of the reformed, declarative. But this is a mutter 
strongly contested between protestants at large 
and the Romanists; as well as between the dis- 
senters of b’ngland and the Anglican churcli. 
Dissenters object, generally, to all forms of ab- 
solution which suppose a power residing in mor- 
tals to appease the conscience, or purify the cha- 
racter of a sinner. The church of England, and 
all protestants, oppose the alisolute churns of tire 
Romish hierarchy (as tlrey at least understrmd 
them,) to forgive sins on earth. The form that 
Tetzel used in vending the indulgences wliich 
first awoke the indignation and rt^sistanc(‘ of 
JaJTiiEii, has been often quoted, but is said by 
Catholi(;s to be unauthentir;. They have thus stated 
their opinions upon this subject: — ‘‘ (.'atholics be- 
lieve, that when a sinner rcjKmts of his sins from his 
heart, and acknowledges his transgi’cssions to God 
and his minister’s, the dispensers of the mysteries 
of Christ, rcsolvirrg to turn from his evil w’uys 
and to bring forth fruits w’orthy of penanerf ; 
there is tlren (and not otherwise) an authority 
left by Christ to absolve such a penitential sinner 
from his sins: which authority we believe Christ 
gave to his apostles and their successors, the bi- 
shojus and priests of his church, in tliese words, 
wlicn he said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,'' kc. 

The foregoing is an extract from an authentic 
catholic work, entitled, ‘^The Faith jf Catholics 
confirmr'd by Scripture, and atteslcj^by the Ea- 
thers of tVic first five eeuturios of the Church,” 
by the Rev. Nlessrs. Berrington and Kirk, Eond. 
1813. Tlic .same work confirms the proposition 
stated by these assertions of St. Ephrem of 
jhlessa: — The exalted dignity of the priesthood 
is fiir above our understanding and the power of 
speech ! The remission of sins is not fi^ranfed to 
mortiils, hut through the ministry of the priest.'^ 
De Sacerdatio, i. }>. I : and those ohservationsof 
Chrysostom; — “Temporal princes have a power 
to bind but the body only ; whereas the power 
of the priesthood binds the soul, and reaches to 
heaven. In this setue, that Ciod ratifies above 
wliat the priests do liere below, and the master 
confirms the sentence of his servants. And what 
is this but that all power, even the concerns of 
heaven, has been entrusted to them." De Sacerd. 
iii. c. 5. 

ABSONIARE, in old records, to shun, avoid 
or detest; a term introduecd in the Anglo-Saxon 
oaths of allegiance. 

ABSORB', u. 'x Ah: sorbeo, to drink up; 
AbsokbT:m, f to swallow; to imbilu;; to 
Absorb'ing, T devote one’s whole time and 
Absorp'tion. J attention to a pursuit, so as to 
be insensible to, others; to contemplate in- 
tensely. 

The rays of the Run are reflected from a white 
body, but absorbed by a black one. 

Bacon's Distribution o f Kru'avlcdge 
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It was bplow tho dignity of those sacred penmen, 
or the Spirit of God that directed them, to shew us 
the causes of this disruption, or of this absorption : 
this is left to the enquiries of men. 

Burnetts Theory of the Barth, 
Moses imputed the deluge to the disruption of the 
abyss ; and St. Peter to the particular constitution 
of that earth, which made it obnoxious to be uhsorpt 
in water. Idem, 

Some tokens shew 

Of fearless friendship, and their sinking mates 
Sustain ; vain love, tliough laudable, ahsorpt 
liy a fierce eddy, they together found 
'J'ho vast profundity. PhiUips. 

An earthquake reel’d unhcededly away ! 

>Jone felt stern Nature rocking at his feet. 

And yawning forth a grave, for those that lay 
Upon their bncklers for a winding sheet ; 

Such is the ahmrbiriy hate when warring nations 
meet ! 

Xnrd Byroris Childe Harold, 
ABSOllBElNT Vessf.i.s, ;i name given pro- 
miscuously to tlic lacteal vessels, lymphatics, and 
inlialcnt. arteries. See Anatomy. Plants are 
also said to possess absorbent vessels in their 
fibrous and hairy roots. 

Abso II BENTS, in medicine. The term abso** 
bent was introduced into chemistry by physicians, 
on the erroneous su])position that the facility of 
withdrawing moisture from the air was confined 
to substances which freely unite witli water; and 
hence applied to such as seemed to check diar- 
rhoea, by the absorptionof the redundant liquids. 

Tlie substance, says Dr. lire, whost; absorbent 
power is to be chemically examined, after 
thorough desiccation before afire, is immediately 
transferred into a phial, furnished witli a w'ell 
ground stopper. When it is cooled, a portion of 
it is put into a largo wide-mouthed bottle, wluTe 
it is closely confined for some time. A delicate 
liygrometer being then introduced, indicat(?s on 
its scale the dryness produced in the enclosed 
air, which should liave been previously brought 
to the point of extreme humidity, by suspending 
a moistened rag within the bottle.^’ 

The following are the results of experiments 


made by Professor Leslie : — 

Alumina causes a dryness of 84 degrees. 
Carbonate of magnesia - 75 

Carbonate of lime - - 70 

Silica - - - - 40 

Carbonate of barytes - 32 

Carbonate of strontites - 23 

Pipe clay - _ - 05 

Greenstone, or trap in powder 80 
Shelly sea sand - - - 70 

Clay indurated by torrcfaction 3.5 
Clay strongly ignited - 8 

Greenstone do - - 23 

Quartz do. - - 19 

Decomposed greenstone - 86 

Greenstone resolved into soil 92 
Garden mould - - 95 


The more a soil is comminuted by labour and 
vegetation, the greater is ds absorbent power. 
This ingenious philosopher infers, that the fertility 
of soils depends chiefly on their disposition to 
imbibe moisture; and illustrates this idea by 
recent and disintegrated lava. May not the 
finely divided state most penetrable by the deli- 


cate fibres of plants, derive its superior power of 
acting on atmospherioal vapour from the aug- 
mentation of its surface, or the multiplication of 
the points of contact ? 

In similar circumstances, 100 gr. of the follow- 
ing organic substances absorb the following quan- 
tities of moisture: ivory 7 gr. boxwood 14, 
down 16, wool 18, beech 28. Charcoal, and 
other porous solids of a fibrous texture, have the 
faculty of alisorbing gases in a remarkable de- 
gree. See Leslie on Heat and Moisture; and 
life's Diciionary of Chemistry. 

Absouetion. By this term modern chemists 
understand the conversion of a gaseous fluid into 
a liipjid or solid, on being united with some.othcr 
substance. It differs from condensation in being 
the effect of mechanical pressure, or the abstrac- 
tion of caloric. Thus, if muriatic acid gas be 
introduced intow'ater, it is absorbed, and muriatic 
acid is formed ; if carbonic acid gas and ammo- 
niacal gas be brought into contact, absorption 
takes place, and some carbonate of ammonia is 
produced by the union of their ponderable bases. 
Ure's Dictionary. 

Absoketions of the earth, a phrase used by 
Kircher and other geologists, for the sinking in 
of large tracts of land, by subterranean commo- 
tions or other accidents. Pliny tells us of the 
moiintaiiAJymbotus, with the town of Curites, 
which stWd on its side, being thus wholly ab- 
sorbed into the earth. He records the like fate 
of the city of Tantalis in Magnesia, and after it 
of the irionntain Sypclus. (ialanis and Garnatus, 
towns once famous in PhaTiicia, arc said to luive 
met the same fate. But the fact is, no fair dis- 
tinction can be drawn between these remarkable 
incidents, and vvliat have been more generally call- 
ed earlhipuikes. 

ABSOKUS, or Aesorus, in ancient geogra- 
phy. See Absyrtides. 

ABSTAIN', V. N Ab or Abs : teneo, to hold 

Absten'tion, # or keep from; to forbear, to 

Ab'stinence, n refrain from. In this verb 

Ab'stinknt, I a middle or reflected action 

Ab'stinently. J is distinguishable, and a rc- 
serabhinoe between the Latin and English de- 
rivatives preserved. 

Among some religious persons, abstinence is 
forbearance from certain kinds of prohibited 
food, as well as the almost total alisence of nou- 
rishment experienced for an extraordinary period 
by individuals, rn.iny of whose cases are au- 
thentically recorded. 

Moost (lore, I bisechc you as comelingis and pil- 
gryms to ahsteinc yoa fro fleiscldi desires thot figten 
agons the soule. Wiclif. Peter i, chap. 2. 

Say, can you fast ? your stomachs are too young. 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 

Shaksp. Lovers Labour Lost, 
Abstain 

To ask : nor b't thine own inventions hope 
Things not revealed, wliicli the invisible King 
Only omniscient hath suppressed in night. 

To none communicable in earth, in heaven: 
Enough is left besides to se.arch and know. 

Milton, 

A little wisdom, and an easie obscr\uitiou were 
enough to make all men that love themselves, wisely 
to abstain from sucli diet which does not nourish. 

TayWs Dismasive from Popery, 
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Abstinence merhs not •, for religion consists not in 
the belly either full or empty. 

HalVs Contemplations, 
K 3 ligious men, who hither must be sent, 

As awful guiiles of heavenly government j 
To teach you penance, fasts, and abstinence. 

To punish bodies for the souFs otTence. 

Dn/den*s Indian Kmp. 
llocause the abstinence from a present ]>leasiire, 
that offers itself, is a pjun ; nay, oftentimes a very 
great one: it is no wonder thai, that operates aft* r 
the same manner pain does ; and lessens, in our 
thoughts, what is future ; and so forces us, as it 
were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 

ABSTF/MIOI IS, adj. } Ab or ahs : ternelimt, 
Abstf/miously. ^ from strong wines. 

To be abstemious is to refrain with more than or- 
dinary caution from tlie inebriating liquids. 

The instances of longevity arc chiedy amongst the 
(ibstemious. Ab.stinoncc in extremity will prove a 
mortal disease • but the experiments of it are very 
rare. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

The pearch is not only valiant to defend himself, 
but he is a bold biting fish ; yet, he will not bite at 
all seasons of the year ; he is very abstemimis in 
winter. Waltotds Angler. 

ABSTEMIOUS, properly signifies a person 
who refrains from all use of wine. So particular 
were tlie ancient Romans in exacting ifeis virtue 
from their ladies, that they were willing it would 
seem, to put some others to hazard. In the first au^es 
of the commonwealth, it was expected that they 
should kiss their friends and relatives whenever 
they accosted them, that it might be known b/ 
their brcatli whether tliey had been indulging ift 
wine. 

ABSTENSTON, in law, a withholding the heir 
from taking possession of his estate. Among ec- 
clesiastical writers, the word is also used for a 
person excommunicated. 

ABSTERGEINTS, or abstersive medicines, 
are medicines of a saponaceous nature, employed 
for removing inward obstructions, by di.'.>ol\ iiig 
concretions. They are also called Deft rficnls. 
ABSTERGE',^ Ab : stereo, to wipe off, to 
Absti hol'nt, f cleanse by wi[)ing or scour- 
Abstersf/, '>ing. The latter words are 
Abstlr'sion, i not so analogical, and still 
AbSTEii'sivr.. J less in use than tlie jncced- 
ing. 

Abstersion Is plainly a scoiirlng off, or iucisiDii of 
the more viscous humours, and making the humours 
more fiuid, and cutting between thoiii and tlie part ; 
as is found in nitrous water, which scoureth liuen 
cloth speedily from the foulness. 

Buco7i*s Nat. hist. No, 42. 
The seats with purple clothe in order due ; 

And let th’ abstersive sponge the hoard renew ; 
Let some refresh the vase’s sullied mould. 

Some bid the goblets boasl their native gold. 

Pope’s Homer's Odgssetj, b. xx. 

ABSTINENCE, from abs, from, and teriere, 
to hold, signifies the act or the liabit of refrain- 
ing from something to which there is a strong 
propensity. Pythagoras earnestly enforced upon 
flis followers the necessity of abstaining from all 
animal food, except the remains of sacrifices, and 
to drink nothing but water, except in the evening, 
when they might take a little wine; and the 
ancient Athletaj abstained from all kinds of sen- 


sual pleasure, to render themselves mere hardy 
in the public games. The Jews were also com- 
manded to observe various kinds of abstinence 
by their laws. Many of the primitive Christians 
denied themselves the use of particular meats, 
as we learn from St. PauFs Epistle to the Romans, 
(chap, xlv.) And the council assembled at Je- 
rusalem, wliich the Apostles superintended, en- 
joined tlic Christian converts to abstain from 
things strangled, and from blood. Not that the 
reception of these things was, in itself a moral 
evil, but because the .lews were so oftbnded by 
it, that it was the source of perpetual discord 
between the Jewish and Gentile converts. 

A ritual abstinence is however still retained 
in many communities, and is prescribed by rules 
and regulations of the Romish church. The 
cluirch of England has also enforced abstinence 
from meats on certain tlays, and since the re- 
formation, the practice has been enforced by 
statute. Injunctions of general abstinence were 
renewed under queen Elizabeth, not out of 
motives of religion, it was said, but to encourage 
the practice of fishings and to increase the num- 
ber of our mariners. 

Abstinence, in medicine, is used to sig- 
nify a suppression. Thus in Cctlius* Aurelianus, 
abstinent la sudor iSy signifies a suppression of 
sweat. Sometimes in this author it means a 
compression ; as Spirilus ob abstinentiam clausus, 
means the wind shut up in the intestines by 
compression, tliereby causing the iliac passion. 

Abstinence in a more popular sense of the 
word, signifies a spare and ])arsimonious diet, 
which has been recommended medicinally, ob- 
served through superstition, or practised to 
impose on the credulity or benevolence of man- 
kind. The V^enetian Gornaro, after Ids life was 
d(\spaired of, betook biinsidf to a regular bid 
abstinent life, revived his lu'altb, tbough almost 
in bis grave at 40, and lived to the protracted 
t>eriod of nearly 100 years of age. The early 
Christians of tlie east, driven by ])ersecutiori into 
the d(‘serts of Arabia, lived on very spare food, 
in health and cheerfulness. JSl. Anthony is said 
to have taken only 12 ounces of bread and water 
in 24 hours, and on this slender subsistence, to 
have lived to the age of 105 years. Jn like 
inanner, James tlit; lienidt, lived 104 years; 
Arsenins, tutor of the emperor Arcadius, 120; 
St. Epiphanius, 115; Simeon tlie Stylite, 112; 
and Rumauld, 120. By temperance and labour, 
one Laurence, mentioned by Buchanan, attained 
the age of 140; and Kentigern, commonly called 
St. Mungah or Mungo, mentioned by Spottis- 
wood, lived to 1H5, by the same means. Lon- 
gevity appears to have been frequently connected 
with remarkable eases of abstineni^e, a considera- 
tion which led Dr. Cheyne to affirm, that most of 
the chronical diseases prevalent in luxurious cli- 
mates, the common infirmities of old age, and the 
sliort lives of I'aiglishmen, are the common effects 
of repletion ; and might be prevented or cured by 
abstinence. Sudden and immediate abstinence 
is however, extremely detrimental to the con- 
stitution ; and many persons who have attempted 
it, liave never afterwards enjoyed health. 

Some animals seem to possess extraordinary 
powers of abstinence. The dormouse^ tortoise, 
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bear, serpent, &c. pass four, five, or six months 
in the year without eating or drinking. Several 
species of birds, and almost tlie whole tribe of 
insects, live throughout the winter without food. 
Rattle-snakes alter many montlis’ abstinence, have 
retained their vigour and fierceness. Two ceras- 
tes, a sort of h'gy])tian serpent, mentioned by 
])r. Shaw, lived five years in a bottle closely 
corked, without any thing in the bottle, except 
a small quantity of sand. When lie saw them, 
tliey had just cast their skins, and appeared as 
brisk and lively as ever. \b]>ers again, seem to 
live oeeasionally on those well-known nutritious 
substances floating in the atmosphere, and which 
are continually taken in by animal respiration : 
their young kept from every thing but air, will 
grow considerably in a few days. The of 

lizards are observed to inen^ase in bulk afttn* they 
are produced, and seem to 1)C nourished in the 
air in the same way as the spawn of fishes is in 
the water. 

I’liny says, a man may live seven days, and 
that many Iv.ive been known to eontimie more 
flian eli'ven days, witliout ejrtber meat or drink. 

I list. Nat. lib. ii. c. T) 1. Alexander Ihiu'dirlus, 
that a ])erson at \'eniee lived without lood for 
46 days. Vraef. lib. xii. c. ‘i. — Ciaiisiiis et 
(larcia ab llorto, that some rigid Banians in 
India, frequently abstain from food for 20 days 
together; — and (Juaguinus states, that Louis tli(‘ 
Pious, emperor and king of f'ranee, who died 
HU), existed tlte last 40 days of his life withont 
lood or drink. J//.s7. Frimcor. lil). v.— -Albertos 
IMagnus saw a woman at L.ologne, who often 
tasted 20, and sometimes ,40 days; and a byyx)- 
( lioiidriaeal maiqwlio drank nothing but a draught 
ot water eva'ry oilier day, for seven weeks. l)i: 
.Inin/dlihus, lib. vii.- — Democritus is said to have 
lived to tlie age of 109 years, and that in the 
latter ])art of his life lie subsisted for 40 days at 
one time, by srnelling honey and hot bread. — - 
I’etnis de Abano gives an account of a woman 
in Normandy, who lived without food for 18 
yi'ars. Kxpusit. lJU. prob. x.— -Joubortus, of a 
woman that lived in good health three years; 
ond of another, who to her tenth year, subsisted 
witlioiit either food or drink : and when she was of 
lirojier age, married and had children, and lived 
like other people. Dccud. 1, ]Kiradox 2. — 
Alhertus Krantzins says, that a hermit in the 
mouiUairis of the canton of Schwitz, lived 20 
years without food. Hist. Kccles. lib. xii. c. 21 . — - 
Hildanus relates tlie case of a girl who lived 
many years without food or drink. The abdo- 
men had wasted and retracted toward the spine, 
Jind she neither voided urine nor fivees. Cent. 
-5, Ohs. Chiiur^. 33.-“Sylvius says, there was a 
young woman in Spain, 22 years of age, wh< 
never ate any food, but lived entirely on water. 
And that tlime was a girl in Narbomie, and 
another in Germany, who lived three years in 
good health without meat or drink. Wo shall 
*iow subjoin a few modern cas('s of abstinence, 
which have been given more at hi 

Gilbert .laekson, of Garse-Crrange, Scotland, 
about 1.5 years of age, was seized in I'ebruary, 
1716, wath ii violent fever, which returned in 
pril for three weeks, and again on the 10th of 
Jane. He then lo^jt his speech, his appetite, and 


the use of his limbs, and took no food whatever. 
On June 30, he was seized with a fever again, 
and the next day recovered his speech, but with- 
out eating or drinking, or the use of his limbs. 
On the lull of October, be recovered his health 
with the use of one of his legs, but neither eat 
nor drank, only sometimes washed his moutn 
with water. On the 18tli of June, 1718, the fever 
returned and lasted till September. He then 
recovered, and continueil in pretty good health, 
and fresh coloured, but took no kind of meat nor 
drink. On the Gib of June, 1719, he was again 
seized wntli a .severe fever; and on the lOtb, at 
night, his father prevailed on him to take a 
spoonful of milk, boiled wit!) oatmeal ; it stuck so 
long in his throat, that his friends feared he had 
been choked ; but ever since that time he took 
food, though so litthg that a halfpenny loaf lasted 
him eight days. All the time he fasted, he had 
no evacuation, and it was 14 days after he 
began to eat, before he had any. He still con- 
tinued in pretty good health” 

“ In the year 1724, John I'erguson, of Kill- 
melfoord, in Argyleshire, ov(‘rlH‘ated liimsclf in 
the ])ursuit of some entth' on the mountains, then 
drank largely of cold w'ater, and fell asleep. He 
sh'pt for 24 hours, and aw'okc in a high fever, 
and (‘ver since, his stomach loathed, and could 
retain nc^kind of aliment but water. Mr. 
Ganqihell, a neighbouring gentleman, to whom 
his fath('r was tenant, locked him up for 20 days, 
supplying him only wdtli water, and taking care 
that h(* should have no other food ; but it made 
no dillerence either in bis look or .strength; at 
tlic ago of 3(3, (when the account was si'iit to the 
Philosophical Society,) he was of a fresh com- 
jflexiou, and as strong as any common man.” 
riiU. Trails. 1742, vol. xlii. page 240. 

Pi:n n ant says of bis second visit to Barmouth, 
in 1770, “ My curiosity was excited to examine 
into the truth of a snrjirising relation of a wo- 
man in the parish of Cylynin, who had fasted 
a most supm-natuial length of time. I took 
boat and had a most pleasant passage up the 
harbour, charmed with the beauty of tlie snores 
intermixed witli woods, verdant pastures, and 
corn fields. I lainled, and after a short walk, 
found in a farm called Tydden Back, the object 
of my excursion, Mary Thomas. She was ot the 
age of 47, of a good countenance, very pale, 
thin, hut not so much emacivited as might be ex- 
pected from the strangeness of the circumstances I 
am going to relate. Her eyes were weak, her voice 
low, and deprived of the use of her lower ex- 
tremities, and quite bed-ridden ; her pulse rather 
strong, her intellects clear and sensible. On 
examining her, she informed me that at the age 
of seven, slie had some eruptions like the measles, 
which grew confluent and universal ; and she 
became so sore that she could not bear the least 
touch : she received some ease by the application 
f a sheep’s skin just taken from the animal. 
After this she was seized at the spring and fall, 
with swellings and inflammations, during which 
time she wtls confined to her bed ; but in the 
intervals she could walk about. W hen she was 
about 27 years of age she was attacked with the 
same conqilaint, hut in a more violent manner ; 
and during two years and a half remained in- 
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sensible, and took no mannei of nourishment, 
althoiigi^ her friends forced open her mouth with 
a spoon to ^ct something down, but the moment 
the spoon was taken away, her teeth met and 
closed with snay)ping violence ; durinjj^ that time 
she up vast quantities of blood. She well 
renieinhers the return of her senses, and her know- 
ledi,m of every body about her. She thoue;ht she 
had slept but a nip^ht, and asked her mother whe- 
ther she had yriven her any thine: die day before, 
as she found herself hungry. Meat was brought 
to her, but so far from being able to take any 
thing solid, she could scarcely swallow a spoon- 
ful of thin whey. From tliis, she continued seven 
years and a half without any food or liquid, 
excepting sufficient of the latter to moisten her 
lips. At the end of this period she fancied 
herself again hungry, and desired an egg, of 
which she got down the quantity (ff a nut k('rnel. 
She requested to receive* the sacrameut, which 
she did, by having a crumb of bread stec'ped in 
wine. She now eats a bit of bread about two 
penny weights seven grains daily, and drinks a 
glass of water, and sometimes a spoonful of 
wine; but frequently abstains Avhole days to- 
gether from food and liopiids. She sleeps very 
indifferently; the ordinary functions of nature 
are seldom performed, and are very sniall; her 
temper is even, her dis])osition mildfpslie is re- 
ligious, and prays fervently; the natural eff'oet of 
the state of her body unembarrassed by food, and 
a constant alienation (ff thought from all worldly 
affairs.” Jouriity to Snoivdefi^ vol, ii. p. 10.5. 

A very curious instance of nearly four years’ 
abstinence from all food and drink, is related in 
two numbers of Tliffeland’s Practical .lournal, 
Vols. viii. and ix. No 2. And a pamphlet has 
been since published respecting this faeff, by Dr. 
Schmidtmann of McHe, in the bishopric of 
Osnabnick. 

A country girl, 16 years old, in a village 
near Osnabnick, had enjoyed a good state of 
health, during her cliildhood ; but, at about 10 
years of age she was seized with epileptic fits 
against which a number of remedies were em- 
ployed in vain ; since that time sh.e was mostly 
confined to lier bed, particularly in winter, but 
in summer slie found Inrself a little better. 
From j'cbruary 1708, the alvme and urinary 
excretions began to cease; though she took 
now and then a little nourishment. Put from 
the beginning of April the sann* year, she ab- 
stained entirely from all food and drink, falling 
into an nninterrupted slumber, almost senseless, 
from which she only awoke from time to time 
for a few hours. Her sensibility during this 
time w^as so great that the slightest toueli on 
any part of her body brought on partial convul- 
sive motions. In this state she had cuutinued 
for nearly 10 months, when I)r. Schmid tinanii 
saw her first, in 1709. Tliough she had not taken 
the least nourishment during all this time, Dr. 
S. found her to his great astonishment, fresh and 
blooming. For the last two months only ti«e in- 
tervals of sleep iiegaii to be longer, her senses of 
sight and hearing were in perfect order ; but her 
feelings, .she seemed to have quite lost, as she 
could suffer pinching of the arms and legs with- 
out pain; her gums bled frequently, and the 


pulse was scarcely perceptible in the arms, but 
beat strong and full in the carotids, about 120 in 
a minute. Dr. S. attempted to make her drink 
a little milk, but she protested she could not 
swallow it. ’Pile alvine and urinary excretions 
had quite ceased. Although there could hardly 
be a suspicion of imposition, the parents being 
honest people, yet to remove all doubt, six 
sworn men vvere appointed from different places 
in the neighbourhood to watch her day and night, 
and instructions given them accordingly. This 
Ix'ing Conti lined about a fortnight, the men 
w*erc dismissed, having given evidence upon 
oath that the patient had never taken any food 
or drink whatever during that time*, nor had any 
excretion, nlvine or urinary ; she had become 
very ill, and nearly dyimj-, seized wHh convul- 
sions, feverish, and sometimes in a great sweat, 
which had the extraordinary prop(*rty of turning 
w'ater black. When Dr. fS. saw her again, he 
found lier quite recovered, not in the least 
euKieialeil ; hut rather looking lustier; her gums 
however, still frcipieiitly bled, and her feeling 
was not yet returned ; but her memory was not 
impaired, and .she amused herself sometimes 
with reading ami writing. No alvine or 
urinary excretions had taken ])lacc. Some- 
times she was attacked with sudden w’cakness, 
]>artieularly after liaving bled at the mouth. 
Iliiring the last scvmc winter she could not 
endun; the heat of the stove, because .she felt 
tlwu faint and oppn-sserl. Dr. Sehmidtrnann 
then enters into an enquiry by what means the 
patient in this cas«' was nourished and maintained 
in that state in wliieh she was found. And hav- 
ing discaissed the matter at large, he is of opinion, 
tliat she drew by resorjition such elementary 
particles from the atmosphere as were sufficient 
i'or the nutrition of the body, and that the ex- 
cretions wtTe likewise replaced by the skin.” 

Instanees of the like kind might lie multiplied 
from Holler, in /lis F.h nientrf Plii/sioloi^rc, tom. 
vi. sec. 2 — ti ; Mcrnoiira do I' Acndemir drs 

Sclcrict s dc 'roulonsCy tom. i. 1783. Pj icklrraJji- 
hrarif devoted to Snrf^en/, (in (German,) vol. xii. 
p. 184. Sirieten i'onnnent^ in Hoerfiaove, Aph. 
tom. iii. p. 508 ; }Usfoirc de f Academie Rot/alc 
des Seienres, Ton 1769; and in lln fe land's Art of 
P?^o/onpin>^ l.ij'ej 1 ed. p. 67 ; llalpart Van der 
]i i( / Otiservaf, rar Centnr Foster. In the 
J.ondon Mnirazine for August 1769, there is an 
account of a young woman, 24 years of age, who 
had fasted for two years, and whose excretions 
were entirely supjiressed. l.ondon ^ledical and 
PIn/sicat Jotrrnaf, vol. 87. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, we ha\^e 
an account of four colliers who were confined 
24 days in a coal pit at Tlerst I, near Leige, 
with nothing to support them Imt water. A 
French ollicer of intnntry, who had retired from 
service, and became deranged, took it into his 
head to refuse food, and persisted in that deter- 
mination from the 2.5th of December, till the 9th 
of I'ebruary, drinking only about a pint and a 
half of water daily; with a few drops of aniseed 
liquor in each glass, till 39th day, from which 
time till the 47ih day he remained out of bed, 
but weakiK'ss at length obliged him to lie down. 
The return to food was followed by a1emporary» 
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cure of his insanity. Hist, de VAcademie des 
Sciences, 1760. 

In the Medical Commentaries, December, vol. 
iv. p. 360, there is a history of a girl who lost 
her way, and remained 1 8 days on a barren 
moor in the island of Lewis, where she could 
have had no other sustenance than water. Mr. 
Miller saw her two hours after she was found, 
and describes her as much emaciated. We infer, 
from these instances, the possibility of maintain- 
ing life for a considerable time on small quantities 
of water and other liquids. The feeling of hunger, 
if not appeased by food, often ceases entirely ; but 
the feeling of thirst becomes increasingly urgcjit, 
and whore it is attended with bodily beat, be- 
comes aggravated and insupportable. 

AHSTInENTRS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
party who appeared in France and S[)aiii, in the 
third century, and who enjoined abstinence 
from the use of marriage, and particular foods, 
(‘Sfiecially wine. Some consider them to have 
been a brancli of the Gnostics. 


AB'STlwVCT, ii. V. ik. aJj. 
ABSTUAt:j'i:i), 


AbS'I RAn'cDLV, 
AbstracFkdm-ss, 

Abstbac, r' RR, 
ABS'riiAf'rioN, 

Abs'i iiA('Tb.y, 

AusMiAri'N rss. 

its essence, or simple 
modes or accidents. 


Abs : Intho, Ijnc- 
to draw away 
from ; to sepa- 
rate. lienee, by 

an easy ti ansi lion, 
to re line, to puri- 
fy. Also, to eon- 
sidcT auv tinug in 
being, independently of 


Pa I.. Put man, the abstract 
Of all povfectiou wliicli tl>o workmanship 
Of Huavt'U Jialli modcllM, iu himself contains 
l*assions of several (pialities. 

Ford's Liyccr's Mclunchoh/ . act iv. sc. 3. 
He w’hose nnderstanding is propossest with the 
doctrine of abstract general ideas, may he persuaded 
that extension in abstract is inlinitely divisible. 

Berkley's Principles of Unman Knowlcdye, 
Precepts of morarity, besides the natural corruption 
of our tempers which makes us averse to them, arc 
80 abstracted from ideas of sense, that they seldom 
givt! an <>pportunrly for those beautiful descriptions 
and images which arc the spirit and life of poetry. 

A ddison. 

To abstract the mind from all local emotions 
would be impossible if it wu're endeavoured ; and 
would be foolish if it were possilde. I)r. Johnson. 

Abstract terms .signify the inode or quality of a 
.'leing, without any regard to the subject in which it 
is; as whit(>ncss, roundness, length, breadth, \vis<lom, 
mortality, life, death. IFatts's Logic. 

He may he justly driven out from the comiiu'rce of 
mankind, w’ho has so far abstracted himself from it a.s 
to neglect the endearments of his wife, and the ea- 
rcssos of his childrrn, to count the drojis of rain, 
note the changes of the wind, and calculate the 
eclipsos of the moons of Jupiter. Rambler. 

ABSTHACT idea, in metaphysic.s, is a 
partial idea of a complex objt'ct, himted to cue 
niore of the component parts or properties, 
laying aside the rest. 

^Absthact Mathematics, otherwise called 
J lire Mathematics, treat of magnitude or qiian- 
hty, absolutedy and generally considered, with- 
eut regard to any species of particular magnitude, 
sucli are arithmetic and geometry. 

Abstract Numbers, are assemblages of units. 


considered in themselves, without denoting any 
particular and determined articles. Thus six is 
an abstract number, when not applied to any 
thing ; but if we say six feet, six becomes a con- 
crete number. See Number, and Ariiiimei ic. 

AlISTRACTl, a name given to a sect among 
the Lutherans. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS, in pharmacy, a term 
used to distinguish that spirit which is drawn 
from plants, naturally abounding with it. Bailey. 

ABSTRUSE', ) ^ / 7 

* , ^ 9 Abs . tnido, trudiim. to 

Abstruse Ev, ^ i ^ 

. , ’ i thrust or push away. 

Abstruse NESS. 7 i j 


To cast away from the sight. — Cicero. Hence, 
not obvious, plain, nor evident. 

Lot tlio Scriptures be hard: Are they more harsli^ 
arc they more hard, more crablxMi, more abstrtaie than 
the fathers ? MilUm on the Reformation in Enifland. 

Yet it must be still confessed that there are .some 
mysteries in religion both natural and revealed, as 
wi'll a.s some abstruse points in philosophy, wlierein 
the wise as well us the unwise must he content with 
obscure ideas. JVatts’s Logic. 


ABSURiy, flt//. ^ Ah : .swn///.s‘. Supposed to 
Absurd'ita', f be funned i'romah and swr- 
Absurd'ea', (das, a deaf ])erson, who 
Ar.si Ri/NESS. J from not hearing, fretqucnt- 
ly replies altogether iinsuitalily to the tjucstion 
))ro[)osGd. ,^oolish, nonsensical, not to the ])ur- 
pose. 


Then.* was never proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself, as tlie lover ilolii of the person 
loved : and therefore it was wu 11 said, That it is iiii.. 
possible to love., and to be wise. Lord Bacon^s Essays, 

The capital things of nature gcne.rally lie out of 
the beaten paths, so that even thc^ absurdness of a 
thing somctiines i)roves useful. Idem. 

Hut grant, that those can conquer, these can 
cheat ; 

'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great ; 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

How clear soever this idea of the intinity of num- 
ber he, llieni is nothing more evident, than the ah~ 
surdity of the actual idea of an intinito number. 

Locke. 

That satisfaction wc receive from the opinion of 
some jn’c-emini nee in ourselves, when we see the 
absurdities of aiujther, or when we re.tlect on any past 
absurdities of our own. Addison. 

Hilt man, wc find the only crenmre ; 

Who, led by folly, combats natun* ; 

Who, when she loudly crii’S, Forbear, 

With obstinacy lixcs there ; 

And where his genius h ast inclines. 

Absurdly bends his w’holc designs. 

Siviffs ]\fisc€l, 

We may proceed yet further with the atheist ; and 
convince him, that not only liis principle is absurd, 
but bis consequent's alsm as absurdly deduced from 
it. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Truth indeed needs no ornament, neither does a 
beautiful jierson ; but to clothe it thcretere in rags 
wlien a decent liabit was at hand, would he esteemed 
preposterous and absurd. Cowper's Letters, 

A BS US, the E-g:yptian Lotus. 
ABSYN'rillUM, or Absinthium. See Ar- 
temesia. 

ABSYRTES, or Absyrtus, in ancient _mytho 
logy, the infant son of yEctes, king of Colchi&, 
and llypsea, who was torn to pieces by bis sister 
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Media, and his limbs scattered on the road, in 
order to stop her father’s pursuit Xff her, when 
site eloped with Jason, and assisted him in carry- 
ing off the 'golden fleece. 

ABSVIITIDKS, Apsyutides, or Absorus, 
in ancient geography, islands in the gulf of 
(’ariiero, in the Adriatic, sepurated by a narrow 
channel, and joined by a briilge ; so (‘ailed from 
Absyrtes, who was said to have been murdered 
there by his sister. They are now called C/tcrso 
and (Xscro. 

AlUJAlilSCK, a town and principality of 
Arabia, on the Ked Sea, extending from If/"*, 2\ 
to 17% 40'. N. l.at. ; yielding litde more than 
salt from its arid hills, although watered by 
several streams. The priiunpal sea port is 
Gesar. 

ABUBERF.R, the immediate successor of 
Mahomet, succeeded him A.l). 032, taking the 
title of caliph, vicar or successor, to show his 
inferiority, it is said, to the prophet, a title which 
all his successors liave since adopted. 

ABUKFSKO, orAsi AM in commerce, Turk- 
ish names given to tiie Dutch doll:u. 

ABULFAKAGIUS, (Gregory,) the son of 
Aaron, a physician and j)relate of Armenia, born 
at jMalatia, in 1220. He was elected ])rimate of 
the Jacobites in 1200, an olhce which lie held 
for 20 years. Tlewroh*, an I’ niirnal 

Uistorify which was publislied, w'ith a Latin 
translation by Dr. l^ocock, in 1003. 

ABULFAZLL, \ izier and historiographer 
to Akber, the great mogul, and author of Aycen 
Akberry. Few particulars are known of bis 
life, but he bears a high charac ter for leariung 
and (degance ns a wriU'r ; be was assassinated in 
1004, on his return from a mission to tlu' Deccan. 

ABUl.GilA/I, (iiayatur,) khan of Tarlary de- 
scended from Jcijghiz Dian, was born in 100,0 .at 
LTgens. Fie endured a long series of misfor- 
tunes before liis accession to the thront* of Klia- 
razn in 1045, in which he continued twenty 
years, having by his courage rendered himself 
formidable to all his enemies. In 100,0, he resigned 
bis sceptre in favour of his son, and undertook a 
genealogical history of the Turks, wliich was 
completed by his successor, and is considered the 
most authentic history extant of the Turks and 
Tartars. It was procured by ( ouwt Stralilcnbcrg 
when a captive in Siberia, and has been very 
generally translated into the European languages. 

ABUNDANTIA, or Loima, a heathen god- 
dess generally crowned with garlands of flowers, 
and Douring all .sorts of fruit out of a horn which 
she iiolds in her right hand. On a medal of 
Trajan, she is represented with two cornucopia*. 

ABIJNDAIST Notion, in logic, that which 
includes more marks and characteristics, than are 
absolutely necessary for distinction. 

Abundant Ni mbeb, in arithmetic, a numb(T, 
the sum of whose aliquot parts is greater titan 
the number itself. Thus the aliquot parts (if 12, 
being 1, 2, 3, 4, and d, they make, when uflded 
together, lb. It is opjiosed to a(/(7/(/(’«Dmiiiher. 

ABES, in ancient geograj>hy, a name for tlie 
confluence of the Ure, the Derwent, the Trent, 
forming the rnoutli of the lluml>er. 

ABUSiH, or Busni, a town of Egypt, the 

iiiicient Busiris on the right bank of the Nile, 
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40 miles S. of Damietta ; also, two fortified towns 
near the sea, 120 miles W. of Alexandria, and form- 
ing the first point of F'gypt, .seen from the West. 

ABU-T1''AIAN, called the Prince of Arabian 
poets, flourished from A. D. fl05 to 845. ^No 
oip‘ could ever die,’ it was said, ‘ whose name had 
beem prarsed in his verses.’ Sir Wm. Jones 
speaks of a compilation of poems by Abu-teman, 
with great commendation ; and professor 
(’arlyle selects some of his most elegant speci- 
mens of Arabian poetry from this author. 

ABUSE", V. Sc n. . 

A / Ab: u/or, mus, to use 

Abi/siv^- ^ 

A«.,'si vfIv, 

Abu's, VENFSS, msult to tako 

Abu'saoe, advantt^e of; 

Abusf.'fu,,, to^ violate or dehle; to 

Abu's, ON, nusapply, to inispend. 

I sec how thine abuse hath wrested so thy wittes. 
That all it yt>lde8 to thy desin*, and foilowes thee 
by littes. Surreti. 

Was it not enough for him, to have deceived me ; 
and, through the deceit, abused me ; and, after the 
abuse, forsaken me : hut. tliat he must now, of all 
tlic company, lay w'ant of beauty to my charge. 

Sidney, b. il. 

Kos. No : 1 -will not cast away my i)hysick but 
on those that arc sick. There is a young man haunts 
tint lorests, that abuses our young plants with carving 
Rosalind on their Itarks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 
and elegies on bTambles ; all forsooth deifying the 
name of Rosalind. If 1 could imutt tliat fancy-mon- 
ger, I would give him some good counsel, for ho 
seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

S/takspeare^s As You like it. 
Happy are those persons who use the world and 
abuse it not, who possess a par» of it, and lovc' it for 
no other ends but for mtccssities of naturt*, and coii- 
venienc(‘aof persons, and discharge of all tlicir duty 
artd tint ollices of religion, uiid charity to^Christ, and 
all Christ’s members. Jeremy 7\iylo^. 

They that use this world, as notabrnhiy it; for the 
fashion of tliis world passeth away. 1 Cor. vii. 31. 

He lias fixed and determined the time for our re- 
pentance, beyond wliich he will no longer await tho 
perver.seness of men, no longer sutler his compassion 
to he abimd. Hoyers's Sermons. 

The world hath he«*n much abused by the opinion 
of making ; the work itself I judge to be possible; 
but the means, hitherto propounded, are in practise 
full of error. Brown* s Natural tlistory. No. 12t). 

Nor be with all these tempting words abused ; 

These tempting words were all to Sap]>ho us’d. Pope. 
ABl/F', \ Abiittan, from BoVa. Tho 
Abui'ment, MirsT. outward extreiuitv of uuy 
Abi ti'ai,, > thing; to border on the sud 
face or edge of, to touch the boundary of any 
thing in juxta-position. 

Two mighty monarehies, 

Whose high, upreared, and ahutlhuj fronts 
3'he narrow' ju rilous ocean parts asunder. 

Shakspeare*s Henry ^ 
The Looes are two several coqiorations, distiu 
guislu-d by the addition of east and west, abiiUmit 
upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair bridge of 
many arches. Careu'- 

ABUT! LON, in botany, a genus of mallov'^’ 
called by Linnaais Si da, which see. 

ABVi )()S, in ancient geograjJiy, a town built 
by the Milesians in A.sia, on the narrowest piiA 
of the I](41(‘spoMt, opjiosite to Sestos on 
Fmropean side. Here ^Xerxes constructed hi^ 
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famous bridge, and Ovid makes it the scene of 
the loves of Leander and Hero. The inhabitants 
are called by some writers a soft and effeminate 
people, much given to detraction; hence the pro- 
verb, * Ne temere Abydum.^ We need hardly re- 
mind our readers of the celebrity given to this 
place by the admirable poem of Lord Hyron. 

Abydos, m ancient geography, a town of 
Egypt, between Ptolemais and Diospolis Parva, 
towards Gyrene ; famous for the palace of Mem- 
non and the temple of Osiris ; into which singers 
and dancers were forbid to enter. This city, re- 
duced to a village under the empire of Augustus, 
now presents to our view only an heap of ruins 
without inhabitants; but to the west of these 
ruins is still found the celebrated tomb of Osy- 
mandes. The entrance is under a portico 60 
feet high, and supported by two rows of massy 
columns, loaded with hieroglyphics. Beyond it, 
is a temple 300 feet long and 1.55 wide. Upon 
entering the monument we meet with an im- 
mense hall, the roof of which is supported by 28 
columns, 60 feet high, and 19 iti circumference 
at the base. They arc 12 feet <listnnt from each 
other. The enormous stones that form tl'.e 
ceiling, perfectly joined, and inenisted, as it 
were, one in the other, offer to the eye nothing 
but one solid platform of marble, 1 26 feet long, 
and 26 wide. Monsieur Chevalier, formerly 
governor of Chandeniagore, who resided 20 
years in that country, (!arofully visited this 
monument on his return from Bengal. He re- 
marked here the gods Jaggrciia/y (ro/icZy and 
Vecknou or Wistnoity suoii as they are repre- 
sented in the temples of Indostan . — K great gate 
opens at the bottom of the first hall, wliieh leads 
to an apartment, 46 feet long by 22 wide. Six 
square pillars support the roof of it ; and at the 
angles arc the doors of four other chambers, but 
so choaked up with mbbish that they cannot now 
be entered. The last hall, 04 feet long by 24 
wide, has stairs by which one descends into the 
subterraneous apartments of this grand edifice. 
The Arabs, in searching after treasure, have piled 
up heaps of earth and rubbisli. The walls, the 
roof, and the columns of this edifice, have suf- 
fered so little from the injuries of time, that did 
not the hieroglyphics mark its antiquity, it would 
appear to have been newly built. To the left of 
this great building we meet with another much 
smaller, at the bottom of which is a sort of altar, 
probably the sanctuary of the temple. 


ABYLA. See Am la. 

ABYO, or Abuyo, one of the Philippine is- 
lands in the E. Indies, E. of Layla. Lon. 124®, 15'. 
E. Uat. 10®, 6'. N. 

. ABYSM', n. \ a. (Bverar^Qy without bottom. Bot- 

Abyss'. S tomless. Hence the essential 
character of an abyss is unfathomable depth, 
profundity. 

And brutish ignorance, ycropt of late 
Out of drad darkness of the deep abysm, 

Sp. Tears of Muses y 188. 

O ! the unfathomable abyss of eternity ! how are 
our imaginations lost in the conceptions of it ! 

Stillinyjle£t*s Sermons. 
Nor second he that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ccstary, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy, 

Gray*3 Progress of Poetry. 

ABYSS, in the Septuagint, denotes the water 
which God created at the beginning along with 
the earth, which encompassed it round, and 
which our translators render l:)y deepy Gen. i. 2. 
Abyss is also used for an immense cavern in the 
earth, wlierei II (iod is supposed to have rollected 
all those waters on tlie third clay, wliicli in our 
version, is rendered the , and elsewhere the 
great dap. j )r. Woodward and others, suppose 
that therms a miglity collection of waters in the 
bowels ftWho earth, communicating wdth thost; 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuses or 
chasms, passing between them and the bottom 
of the sea; but so, that llie ordinary surface of 
the abyss, is never level with that of the ocean. 
The existence of such abyss or receplaeh? oF sub- 
terraneous waters, is controverted by (iamera- 
rius ; hut the arguments on each side of this con- 
troversy may be seen collected and amplified, 
in Cockhurn's Irajuiri/ into the Truth and Cer- 
tain fj/ of the Mosaic De/ugCy p. 271, &c. \’id. 
also, Whitehursfs Inquiry into the Original 
Formation of the StratOy Ike . ; also Journal dcs 
Sqavansy Iviii. Mem. of LiteraturCy viii. and 
Jandeson^s Mineralogy, v. iii. 

Abyss, in antic[uity, the temple of Proser- 
pine ; so called on account of the immense fund 
of gold and ricdies deposited there, and as some 
say, hidden under ground. 

Abyss, in heraldry, denotes the centre of an 
escutcheon ; in wdiich sense, a thing is said to 
be borne in abyss, f en ahysme, )when placed in the 
middle of the shield, dear from any other bear- 
ing : He bears azure, a tleur-de-lis, in abyss. 
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ABYSSINIA, Abassia, Habesh, or Upper egrcgiously; although from the indefinite nature 
Ethiopia, an extensive kingdom of Africa, lying and shifting demarcation of its boundaries, the 
between the 7th and 16th degrees of N. lat. true dimensions of this country are difficult to 
and 30® and 40° E. long. It is bounded on ascertain. 

Ihe east by the Red Sea, on the north by Senaar, The ancients knew notliing accurately of this 
on the west and south by Senaar and ivordofan, extensive region, and therefore included it, to- 
together with some vast barbarous regions, the gether with the adjacent territories, under the 
names of which are scarcely known to Euro- comprehensive name of Ethiopia ; a terrn which 
peans. Mr. Pinkerton computes the superficial they applied indiscriminately to all nations of 
area at 770 miles in length, by 550, its medial a black complexion, and even to Arabisi^ Persia, 
breadth, in which perhaps he has not erred Chaldea, and Assyria. Ethiopia Proper, called 
VoL. L F. 
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Jews, Cush and lAidim, was bounded on 
the N. by Et?ypt, extendinej to the L€‘sser cataract 
of the Nile, and the Elephantine island ; on the 
W. by Libya Interior ; on the E. by the Red 
Sea, and on the S. by unknown parts of 
Africu. The Africans were divided into the 
eastern and the western Ethiopians, the latter 
of whom were also called llesperians. 

The Ethiopian kingdoms^, of wliich the ancients 
had any knowledge, were two, the first Meroe, 
situated on a peninsula, which they erroneously 
supposed to be an island, formed by the 
union of the Nile with the Astaboras and the 
Astapus, (Blue River and Tacazze.) Its me- 
tropolis of the same name stood upon the 
Nile, in hit. 16^. 26'. ]\Ir. Bruce in passing 

through Senaar, saw near Clumdi immense 
ruins, which probably belonged to this celebrated 
capital of l‘'Ahiopia. 'fix' second kingdom, un- 
known until the rJrei'ks under Alexander liad ex- 
tended their navigation along the eastern coast of 
Africa, was that of the Axumitag situated upon 
the Red Sen, and occupying pnrt of the Abys- 
sinian province of Tigre. Its capital Axum, in a 
state of decay, remains to exhibit the ruins of its 
former greatness. It was from the port Adulis, 
in this territory, that the aneients derived the finest 
ivoi-y. -A . ' 

When Mr. Salt was last in Abyssiflri, it was 
divided into three distinct and indeptmdent slates. 

Tiore the most powerful was under the do- 
minion of Ras Welud Selasse, wlio claimed the 
monopoly of all the muskets irnjiorted, and like- 
wise of the salt. This division of Abyssinia 
comprehends about four degrees of lat. and 
the same of long, bounded by a strong sca-coast, 
and inhabited by a warlike people. 

1. the first sub-division of this region, 
bounded by the territories of the Baharnega.sh, 
the river March and the Tacazze is a wealthy 
province, mea.suring 200 miles from N.to^. and 
120 from K. to W. It consists of a range of hills 
intersected by deep vallies and cultivated plains. 

2. Agamc, E. of Tigrb, consists of a rich and 
fertile level, at considerable altitude, enjoying 
a fivoiirable climate. It is remark uble for the 
salt plain in its vicinity, also for tlic strength of 
its eastern frontier, near the Taltal. 

3. Fjiderta, a iiioimtainous province S, of 
Agamb, is celebrated for its cu])ital, Antalo, in 
which the Ras resides for the sake of protecting 
the southern provinces from the Galla. 

4. Wvjjerat, S. of the preceding, is a wild 
district full of forests, in wiiicli the lion, ele- 
phant, and rhinoceros are frequent. 

.5. Wojiluy contiguous to Wojjerat, is a .small 
low division, bordering on the lake Asbangee, 
v/’here the Galla profess Christianity, and min- 
gle witl) the native Abyssinians. 

6. Lasta is a rugged and mountainous dis- 
trict, the heights of which are almost inacces- 
sible. To the north are two mountainous dis- 
tricts, between which and the Tacazze, are two 
low ones, inhabited by Chrhtum A^ows. 

7. Still farther to the north lies Avtr^ale, 
a narrow region stretching for about fifty miles 
N. and S. alofig the Tacazze, and inhabited like 
the preceding by the Agows. 

8. Samen, E. of the Tacazze, is the highest 
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land in Abyssinia, running N. and S. about 80 
miles, with a medial breadth of about 30. 

9. Shire is the most picturesque part oi 
Abys.sinia, abounding with fine landscapes, flow-? 
ery meadows, and shady graves. It lies to the 
west of Axum, and connects itself with the 
contiguous regions of 

10. Zemben, a valuable district between Sa- 
men and Tigrb Proper. 

11. The eleventh and last division of Tigrb is 
called the kingdom of Baharnogmh. 

Amiiara, the second independent state, is, 
according to Bruce, a mountainous region, 120 
miles long, and 40 broad, containing the rock 
(Jeshen, once the residence of the royal family. 
This province is now almost entirely in pos- 
session of the Galla, whose chief Guxo is the 
enemy of Ras Welud Selitsse, and enjoys an' 
absolute power on the W, side of the Tacazze, 
and is strengthened in a considerable degree by 
his connexion with the southern Galla: the 
cavalry of this prince has been estimated at 
20,000, and is derived chiefly from the district 
of Begenuler; Gondar is under his jurisdic- 
tion. I'lie men in this part of the country were 
reputed formerly the handsomest in Abyssinia. 

The third division of this country, now entirely 
separated from the before mentioned by tire 
(billa, consists of the united provinces of Siioa 
and Ei at, and is supposed to contain a larger 
portion of l^thiopian literature and manners, 
than any other part of Abyssinia. 

a fine district between the ninth and 
edeventh degrees of lat., consists principally of 
high land, running N. and S., and declining on 
each side to an extensive plain. Numerou.^ 
rivers fiow on both sides from the lofty regions, 
and fall into the Nile and Ilawash, of whi^h 
latter, two branches, sweeping round to a coli- 
siderable extent, nearly encircle the province. 
The present ruler residing at Ankobar the 
capital, is the grandson of Yasous, whom Bruce 
mentions (as Dofter Esther told Mr. Salt in- 
correctly,) as having visited Gondar while he 
was there. The chief dependence of this pro- 
vince is upon its cavalry, who are both skilful 
and courageous. 

Shod lies on a lower level than Efat, and is 
extremely rich in jiasturage. Its vallies are deep 
and beautiful, well watered by streams and 
rivers. The districts of Walaka and Gondar, 
dependent on these united provinces, are of no 
inconsiderable importance. 

Walaka j between the rivers Geshen and Samba, 
is memorable as the province where the only 
surviving prince of the family of Solomon was 
preserved after the massacre by Judith, in con- 
sideration of which, great ])rivileges were con- 
ferred upon the inhabitants. It is also memora- 
ble for the monastery of Demba Libanos, where 
the saint Tecla Ilaimanout was bred, the famous 
founder of the power of the clergy. 

The Macrobii of the ancients, according to 
Bruce, the present Kuara, S. of Dembea, is 
remarkable for a colony of 'Pagan blacks in its 
lower region, derived from the black slaves, who 
accompanied the Arabs after the invasion of 
Mahomet. One cf the great officers of state 
has kettle drums of silver, which he alone 
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has the privilege of beating through the streets of 

Gondar. 

The general appearance of Abyssinia is wild 
and magnificent, overspread with forests, mo- 
rasses, deep vallies, and beautiful rivers. Tm- 
velling is exceedingly difficult, but delightftil 
from the charms of romantic variety, ever open- 
ing upon the eye. The mountains are remarka- 
ble for their elevation, and in the opinion of 
some, exceed the Alps and Pyrenees. Some of 
them appear like obelisks and pyramids, while 
others are flat and square, grouped with tlie 
utmost irregularity, and exhibiting an almost 
infinite diversity of forms. 

The mountains of Abyssinia generally are 
arranged in three ridges, of which the middle is 
the loftiest, and at the same time the m(»st rugged 
and barren. E. of the kingdom are the heights 
of Taranta, which Bruce represents as so hare, 
that he found no possibility of pitching a tent 
there. On the lower part of the mountain he 
found the tree called kolquall in a state of high 
perfection, on the middle olives, which had no 
fruit, and on the upper part, the Oxycedras or 
Virginia cedar, called Arze by the natives. On 
the to]) is a small village unmiul Ilalai, inhahiti'd 
hy poor shepherds, who keep the flocks of the 
rich jieople m the town of Dixan below. They are 
of dark complexion, and have black hair, curled 
artificially ; they wear a girdle of coarse cotton 
cloth, swathed six times round their middle, and 
carry with them two lances and a shield made of 
hulls’ hides; besides thes<i weapons they com- 
monly carry in their girdles a crooked knife with 
a blade about 16 inches in length, and near the 
lower part three in breadth. Here are also 
abundance of cattle; milk-white cows with wUie 
horns, fine hair like silk, with dewlaps nown to 
the knees; and Ifiaek sheep with soft hair instead 
of wool. On the top of the mountain is a plain, 
which, at the period inentioned by our traveller, 
was sown wdtb wheat. The air seemed ex- 
cessively cold, although the thermomet(‘r was not 
below 50'’ in the evening, and on the western 
declivity, the cedars had degenerated into shrubs 
and hushes. 

Towards the centre of the kingdom, on the 
north west part of the mountains of Saineri, is 
the celebrated Lamalmon, which Brii{;e lell.s us, 
he ascended by a winding path, not quite two 
feet broad, on tlie brink of a dreadful jneei’pire, 
and frequently intersected by the beds of torrents 
which lay in vast irregular chasms of the moun- 
tains ; the summit from below had the apy)ear- 
ance of being sharp pointed, but was in reality, 
a large plain full of springs, and containing the 
sources of almost all the rivers in this part of 
file empire. These springs boil out of the earth, 
sending forth such quantities of water as would 
fie sufficient to turn a mill. A perpetual verdure 
prevails upon the mountains; and Bruce thought 
that, with moderate industry, three harvests might 
he reaped annually. The Gauza lies in the south 
» of the kingdom ; beside which, the mountains 
jf Adowain Tigrc, Amda Gideon, or Jews’ 
IWk, in Samen, and the triple ridge of Afon- 
nasha, Litchambard, and Amid Amid, supposed 
*^y the traveller already named, to be the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, are the most celebrated. 
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From all the Abyssinian mountains gold H 
washed down by the torrents in tlie rainy- 
seasons. 

Of the mineralogy of Abyssinia little is known, 
although from its mountainous character, but 
one oyiinion upon the Siibject has hitherto been 
formed. Near VVeach are low hills of granite 
rocks, re.sting on beds of micaceous earth. In 
Tigrc the soil is sandy, and the rocks composed 
of slate, schist us and graniHj lie in perpendicular 
strata, although in (ieralta and Enderta, the 
strata are horizontal. But the great salt ])lain, 
fifty miles west of Amphila, on the road to 
Massowa, forms one of the most wonderful ])he- 
norneua in Abyssinia. It is crossed in sandals 
made from the leaves of a species of the ])alm, 
and is four days’ journey from N.W. to S. I'.. 
The ])lain is perfectly and for the first lialf- 
mile the salt is solt, at a greater distance it be- 
comes hard and crystallized, like ice on which 
snow has fallen after it has been partially thawed; 
branches of j)ure s;^t occasionally rising above 
the surface. Eor about two feet immediately 
under the earth it is hard and pure; at a greater 
depth it becomes coarse and soft, till exposed to 
th(i air. It is cut with an adze into pieces of 
the shape of a whetstone, and passed among the 
natives as ii^iey. The Galla frecpiently attack 
the workineWemployed in cutting the salt from 
the plain ; and Balgudda, a ])rotector of the salt 
earavans, d(M’ives his t*molum('nt from the duty 
imposed on its cx])ortation. A caiiud, the usual 
load of which is 200 ])ieces, pays 11 ; a mule, 
carrying 80, pays nim-; an ass, pays six; but 
when it is brought away hy men, no duty is 
}>aid. 

The principal river of Abyssinia is the Bahr- 
el-Azrek, or Bhie Jliver. It originates in two 
sj)rinL;s, arising from a small hillock, in a marsh 
of Sacala, near Geesh, and fiow^s into the lake 
Demhea ; emerging from which, it sweeps its 
semicircular coursfi round the provinces of 
Damot and (xojain ; after which, taking a north- 
erly direction through Seiuuir, as far as Wed 
llogela, in the 16lh degree of latitude, it unites 
with (he Bahr-el-Abiad, or principal branch of 
the Nile, orii^inating in the mountains of the 
INIoon. Th(i Tacazze rises W. of Antalo, from 
threti small springs in the plains of Magilla, ami 
joined hy the river Areqiia, runs through Senaar 
to the Nile, carrying with it nearly one-third of 
the water which i'alls in the whole empire. 
J'liis river is extremely pleasant, being shaded 
with fine lofty trees, and the water remarkably 
clear. At the ford, where Bruce crossed, 
this river was 200 yards over, running very 
swiftly over a bottom of yiehhles. At the very 
edge of the water the hanks were covered with 
tamarinds, beautifully supported by a hack 
ground of tall and stately trees, that never lose 
tlie charms of their foliage. It is however, in- 
fested with crocodiles and hippopotami, and the 
neighhouring woods are full of lions and hysenas. 
Two rivers of Abyssinia, the llanazo and the 
llawash, flow towards the entrance of the Bed 
Sea, and the Jemrnn. The Maleg, a large and 
important stream, after a parallel course on the 
W. joins the Abyssinian Nile. The March 
forms the boundary between Tigrb, and the king- 
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dom of tiie Baharnagosh. Tlie principal lakes 
are the Deinbea, commonly called Tzana, having 
in the midst of it an island of the same name. 
That of Lawasa in the southern region, together 
with Ashangeearid ilaik, near the rocks of (icshen 
and Ambazel. 

The climate is cold, and for six months 
of the year, viz. from April to September 
inclusive, constantly rainy. During the other 
six months, the sun being vertical, and the sky 
cloudless, the heat is excessive through the day ; 
but, still the nights are so cold, owing to the 
length of the rainy season, and the perpt^tual 
equality of the days and nights, that tl>e ground 
feels disagreeable to the soles of the feet. The 
mountainous nature of llie province generally, 
nevertheless exposes different situations to the 
various effects of heat and cold, drym^ss and 
humidity, nnd of a free circulation and stagnation 
of the atmosj)hero ; those of the natives who live 
upon the hills, are healthy and spriglitly, whilst 
those who live in the vallics,, marshes, or sandy 
deserts, (;X})erience an excessive heat, with a 
humid suffocating atmosphere. To avoid the 
inconvenience occasioned by the ovorllowing of 
the rivers, during llie raiiiy season, the iniiai)i- 
tants have built many i,d' their towns and villages 
upon mountains ; they are, howev^l*, generally 
mean and sliglit, consisting of onVy- one story. 
On Jjitnalmon, one of the liighest of these hills, 
iMr. Bruce observed the tiieriuometer stood at 32'^ 
in the depth of winter; the wind N.W. clear and 
cold. A light hoar frost fell wiili the wind, 
which vanished a quarter of an hour after sun- 
rise, but there appeared no sign of congelation ; 
but upon Amid Amid, be remarked that hail lay 
for three hours in the forenoon. One of the 
natives describing a fall of snow, for which no 
term had been previously invented, uses the 
following language : Tiiis village (Zinzeiiam) 
has its name from an extraordinary circumstance 
that once happened in these parts ; a shower of 
rain fell, which was not properly of tlio nature 
of rain, as it did not run upon the ground, ))ut 
remained very light, having scarce the weight of 
feathers, of a beautiful white colour like flour; 
it fell in showers, and darkened the air more 
than rain, and liker to mist. It covered the face 
of the whole country for s^weral days, retaining 
its wiiitcness the whole time, tluai went away 
like dew, without leaving any smell or uiiwliole- 
some effect behind it.'' Mr. Salt, nevertheless 
in his visit to Al)yssinia, found snow upon the 
mountains of Samen; and Mr. Pearce, in his 
pas.sage over them, experienced a heavy fall. 
The thermometer in March, April, and May, 
averaged, according to the former gentleman, 70^ 
at Chelicut, 65^ at Antalo, 93'^ on the banks of 
the Tacazze, and upon the mountains of Sarnen, 
wa.s below llm* freezing point. 

The inhabitants of Abyssinia are especially 
subject to fevers of different kinds, which are 
commonly fatal on the third day; after which 
period, those who survive, commonly recover. 
The tertian fever is particularly common. I’evers 
in Abyssinia not unfrecpiently terminate in in- 
lermittents ; and if long continued, in dysenteries, 
whicii are often mortal. That species of 
dysentery beginning with a constant diarrhoea 
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if it commence with the rainy season, is seldom 
cured. Bark, ipecacuanha, water, and fruit not 
over ripe, are sometimes administered with suc- 
cess ; ipecacuanha in particular, provided the 
season be favourable, either removes it, or 
changes it to an intermitting fever, wd\ich yields 
to the bark. Another endemial disea.se is the 
‘ hanzeer,^ (the hogs or swine) a swelling of the 
glands of the throat, and the parts under the 
arms ; which by unsuccessful attempts to produce 
suppuration, and opening the tumours, becomes 
a running sore resembling the evil. Swellings 
of the whole body, especially the arms, thighs, 
and legs, accompanied by ulcers in the nose and 
mouth, are common in this country. These dis- 
eases sometimes yield to mercurials, and the last 
is speedily cured by antimonials. Farenleit, or 
the w'orrn of Pharaoh, commonly attacks those 
wlio are in the habit of drinking stagnant water. 
It appears in all parts of the body, and is a worm 
with a small black liead, and a white hooked 
beak, and a white body of a silky texture, re 
scmh.mg a small tendon. The natives seize it 
by the liead, and wind it gently round a pieee of 
silk, or on ahird’s feather, and then extract it with- 
out much iueonveiiieucc. But the most terrible 
of all diseases, is the clcpfuintiam for which, 
no cure has ever been discovered. See Ele- 
I’liAM I Asis. 'To the alternations of scorching heat 
and chilling cold, thin clothing, the use of stag- 
nant putrid water, for four months in the year, 
^e. tlie endemial diseases of Abyssinia are at- 
tributed. ^ 

The variety of elevation in different parts of 
the (!Oimtry, occasions a ^iroportionate variety of 
soil and productions, (.'orn is jirodueed in great 
abundance. Teff is tlieir cliief article for liread ; 
and when? the grounds arc unfit for the produc- 
tion of this, the tocusso plant is raised, yielding 
a ])lack bread for the lowest classes. Although 
wine is not made in more than one or two places, 
there is every wliere the greatest profusion of 
fruits. Sena, cardamom, ginger, ana cotton, are 
produced in great quantities. A species of rose 
grows upon large trees, and is in fragrance much 
superior to those which grow on bushes. The 
Balessan balm, or balsam plant, which produces 
tlie balm of Gilead mentioned in scripture, is 
found among the myrrh trees, onlhe coast of the 
Red Sea, all the way to Babelmandel. Sassa, myrrh, 
and opocalpasum are common in the same region. 
Tlie ensete is an herbaceous plant, in Narea, 
wbicb thrives chiefly in .swampy places, and forms 
a considerable part of the vegetable food of the 
natives. The kolquall is a tree of which the 
low'cr part alone is woody, the upper being her- 
baceous and succulent; it makes a beautiful 
appearance, bearing a fine golden coloured 
flower, which ripens to a deep crimson fruit, 
fl'he ge.she-el-anbe is a kind of grass, about 
Ras-el-Feel, which grows to the height of 
nearly three feel and a half. The gaguedi tree, 
running to the height of about nine feet, is a 
native of Lamalmon, and produces beautiful 
yellow flowers, which like the helianthus, are 
turned towards the sun. The wansey tree, com- 
mon throughout the whole of Abyssinia, flowers 
the first day on which the rains cease ; it grows 
to the height of 18 or 20 feet, and is highly 
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esteemed by the Abyssinians, and by the Oalla 
even worshipped. Kuara, a beautiful tree grow- 
ing in the southern and western parts of Abys- 
sinia; producing a fiuit resembling a red bean, 
which in the early ages was used as a weight 
for gold. From this circumstance, Mr. Bruce 
imagine^ the imaginary weight carat, is derived. 
The wooginoos, or brucea antidysenterica, com- 
mon in valleys throughout the whole country, is 
an antidote to the dysentery. Cusso, or banksia 
antlielmiutica, is a beautiful tree, so called from 
its being a strong anthelmintic. Nook, or nuk, 
resembling our marigold, produces abundance 
of oil. The lehem, or toberne montana, a tree 
common near the lake of Demhea, is remarkable 
for its beauty and fragrance ; it grows to a con- 
siderable size, the extremities ot its branches 
trailing on the ground, covered with flowers from 
top to bottom, each cluster containing between 
and 90 ; open or shut the fruit is taken, but 
Inis rather a harsh taste. The anguah, found 
near the Tacazze, produces a gum reseml)ling 
frankincense. The leaves of the geesh, are put 
by the natives into their maize, and sometimes 
reduced to powder, and mixed with other ma- 
terials, of which they make sowa. The mergom- 
bey, a species of solamim, is used as a cathartic; 
and, from the niche, or niege, a species of the 
sesanum, they extract vegetalde oil. A species 
of narrow heus, near Shela, called l)y the natives 
chekunit, of wliich the inner hark is converted 
into matches for fire arms. Near Adowa, Mr. Salt 
found a new and heautiful species of amaryllis, 
bearing 10 or 12 sjhkes of bloom on each stem, 
emerging from one receptacle, as large as those 
of the belladonna. It is sweet scente<l, like the 
lilly of the valley, and has a white corolla, each 
petal being marked down the middle with a 
slight streak of bright p\irplc. Tlie bulbs are 
frequently two feet iiTider ground. 

Numerous plerits and trees nf Ahyssinin, are 
however, yet undescribed ; although Mr. Salt in 
his two recent jo\irnies added eight g(uiera, and 
128 species, to our vocabulary, 'fhe ])rocess of 
fructification is, in many instances, very singular. 
Although the same pan of tlie tree flowers only 
once in 12 months, the blossoms appear and 
the fruit ripens, first, on the western boughs, 
next on the southern, then on the northern, and 
finally, on the eastern ; which continues to pro- 
duce blossoms and fruit, till the conunenccincnt 
nf the rainy season. The leaves of the trees 
being genertilly of a rough texture, and varnished, 
are admirably adapted to resist the rains. 

The quadrupeds of Abyssinia are among the 
most remarkable in the world ; and have, ac- 
^rdingly, attracted the attention of travellers. 
Many of the cow species have no horns, but are 
mstinguished by bosses on their back.s ; others, 
i^ave horns of a prodigious size, as the galla, 
or sanga, whose horn.s are capable of liolding ten 
quarts each. The horns of one of these animals 
in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
J.ondon. They are however, by no means 
i brought only by the Cafilas, or 

t Th US valuable presents from the south, 

e sheep are small and black; the horses 
beautiful ; goats, mules, asses, and 
^eis, are common. Of dogs there are two 


species, one of which lives in packs in the 
villages, like the paria dog in India ; the other, 
is kept for game, especially guinea fowl, in 
taking which it is very expert. Cats are found 
in every house, and rats are numerous in the 
fields. 

Of wild animals, Abyssinia furnishes vast 
numbers. There is a great variety of antelopes, 
one of which is supposed to he allied to the 
chamois. Several species of the monkey, wild- 
boar, porcupine, cavy, (nearly allied to that of 
the Cape) hares, and squirrels, are plentiful, but 
are thought unclean ; also, an undcscribed spe- 
cies of lemur, the size of a cat, with a long tail, 
faintly striped with black and white, and white 
bushy hair at the end ; ami clear white hair all 
over the body, except on the back, where there is 
a large oval spot covered with sliort deep black 
bair, of which every man in Tigrc is proud to 
have a piece on his shield. Klephants are hunt- 
ed by the Shaiigalla for their teeth. The cawe 
leopard is rare and very shy, being only found 
in the interior districts. The two-horned rhino- 
ceros is also rare, being found only in the forests 
of W'ojjf.rat, and the low country, near the Funge. 
Of its horns, the foremost is two feet long, having 
no connexion with the bone of the bead. I'hc 
opinion of ^^rrman is not improbable, namely, 
that the animal can raise or depress them at 
])leasure. The skin of this rhinoceros has no 
folds in it, as that of the one-horned specie.s has, 
but is of siifticient strength to bo made into shields ; 
as is also that of the bufihlo. Zebras are com- 
mon in the southern regions, and their manes are 
used to decorate the collars of the horses belong- 
ing to the most distinguished chiefs on days of 
state. Wild asses and lions, are found in the 
sandy districts, near the Tacazzf’g and the skin 
of the latter richly ornamented, forms a dress 
like that worn by the CaftVe chiefs. Whoever 
kills one of these animals, wears the paw on his 
shield. Of the leopard there are several species, 
one of which is Idack, and extremely rare, whoso 
skin is worn only by governors of provinces. Ihu' 
lion-cat, tiger-cat, or grey lyux, and wild cat, 
are not uncommon. Civet is procured from the 
Civet, and is an article of commerce. Wolves, 
foxes, sea foxes, and jackals, are numerous in 
every part of the country. But of all the quad- 
ruyieds of Abyssinia, none exceed the merciless 
liyiena. They were a plague” says Mr. Bruce, 
“ in every situation, both in the city and in the 
field, and surpassed the sheep in number. Gon- 
(lar was full of them, from the time it turned 
dark, till dawn of day ; seeking the different 
pieces of slaughtered carcases, which this cruel 
and unclean people expose in the streets without 
burial.” The hyaina, Mr. Salt remarks, has a 
singular cry, consisting of three distinct deep- 
toned cries, then silence for a few minutes, suc- 
ceeded by the same kind of noise. The hippopo- 
tami are chiefly found in the deep pits, like lochs 
between the fords of the Tacazz^; where they 
roll and snort like a porpus, but are not able to 
remain longer than five or six minutes at a time 
under water. Their colour is a dusky brown, 
like the elephant, and their usual length 15 feet. 
Whips, to brush away the flies m hot weather, 
are made of their skins, the butt-cuds of which. 
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are adorned with hair from the tail of the camel- 
leopard. 

The birds of Abyssinia exhibit every variety 
of api)earanee and plumaj^e. Many species of 
the ea:j,le, vidture and hawk, are found, especially 
afU'r the tropical rains. Tliese carnivorous birds 
feed at first upon the fish washed from the salt- 
spri n^e^;, where tliey had been nourished by t!ie 
force of the inundation, and left after the sub- 
siding of the waters: when these fail, they turn 
their attention to tlie bodies of elephants and 
otlter beasts, slain by the hunters in the low- 
lands ; rats and field-mice become their next 
prey, to wlfieli maybe added the cattle slau<;htered 
by the Abyssinian armies, and tlie dead bodies 
which remain upon the field of battle. Many of 
the birds of Alnssinia feed upon insects, others 
upon grain, soed“<, and fruits. It is an advantage 
of ^Tanivorous birds, that, as tlie country is 
crossed by mountains that divide the seasons, 
and the rains in dill'erent jiaiis fall at did'erent 
periods, they have but a short passai;e from time 
to time to supply themselves with food. Of the 
numerous specie’s of pigeons, all except one, 
which occuiiies the eaves of houses, ike. ; are 
migratory. The owls are large and beautiful. 
The swallow’s, common in Europe, a])j)ear in 
Tiassage at the lery season when leave (hat 
continent ; numerous other kind.iuiiuwover are 
found, which an* unknown in Europe. The 
large birds, resident in the mountains of Sanum 
and Taranta, have tuludar feathers, the hollow 
part being tilled witli yellow’ dust, which, agitated 
by the motion of the animal, issues out in great 
abundance. Th.o dust expr(*ssed from the wing 
of a nisser, or golden eagle, appeared, says Mr. 
Bruce, through a microscope w'ith a strong mag- 
nifying ])Ower, like fine feathers. One of these 
birds measured eight Icct four inches from wing 
to wing, and nearly five feet from the tip of his 
tail to the termination of his lieak. The racha- 
mali, or black eagle, with several other species, 
called erkoom, moroc, sheregrig, and waalia, 
are particularly described by Mr. Bruce, to wliich 
Mr. Salt has added a new species, calle(i goodie- 
goodie, about the size of a falcon, the colour 
deep brown, and tlie breast a clear white ; the 
crows have imarly an e(jiia! ])roportion of hUu k 
and white. Tin* black reatbers of the raven are 
intermixed with liruwn ones, the tip of his beak 
white, and a tuft of while featla’is un his head, 
somevvliat roscmlding a clialiee or cu p. \V\.l,- 
footed water- few I are geneially scarce, but 
storks arul snipes are numerous. There is hut 
one species of goose, called the golden goose, or 
goose of the Nile, whieli is eoinnKin through all 
the South of Africa. A new species of the vul- 
ture has been rcconlly discovered. Ostriches 
are sometimes met with in the low di.stricts to 
the north. The hern inhabits marshy ground. 
The solitary hornbill is often seen in the district 
of Tigrb. The Egyptian goose, allied tn the 
Afias Lj/bica, is seen in some parts occasionally. 
Quails, guinea fowls, and partridges, abound. 
Amongst other rare birds brought home by Mr. 
Salt from Abyssinia, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing ; A new species of bucco, since called 
Bucco Saltiiy which clings to the branches of trees, 
like the woodpecker; a variety of the upupa 
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erythrorhynchos, wdth a black tail ; it feeds on 
the figs of the ficus sycarnorus ; a nondescripA 
species of the inerops ; a new species of tanapa, 
which perches on the backs of cattle, and feeds 
upon the gnihs which live upon them in hot 
weather ; the columba Ahyssinica, which flies 
w’ild among the daro trees ; the Erodia amptii- 
lorsis, supposed to be a new genus of the Arodea 
Eondiceriaiui ; also the Cursorius Europams, an 
extremely rare bird, shot on the sandy plains 
traversed by the river Tacazzb. 

Of the insects jirodnced in Abyssinia, the 
most dreadful is the tsaltsalya, a species of the 
fly somewhat larger than a bee, with colourless 
wings of pure gauze, placed separately, like those 
of a fly. This insect is distinguished by a large 
head and sharp upper jaw, armed at the end 
with a strong pointed hair, about a quarter of an 
inch in length, the lower jaw being furnished 
with two of tliese hairs^ whilst the legs are 
serrated in the inside and covered with down. 
Its motion is rajiid, like that of a gad-fly, pro- 
ducing a jarring noise, accompanied by a hum- 
ming, which is no sooner heard than the utmost 
(‘onsternation jircvails amongst the cattle, who 
use every eflbrt to escape his attack. The thick 
skin of the camel is no security against the pro- 
boscis of this drc'adful insect, which, whenever it 
w'ounds, injects a venom which causes the part 
to swell, lireak, and mortify, to the certain destruc- 
tion of the animal. Of the ravages of the Abys- 
sinian locust, Mr. Salt gives a most dreadful 
account. Beos are domesticated in the ])rovince 
of Wojjcrat, and wliite honey is produced in 
great (juaiuities, and sold at Autalo. 

The large snake called boa, about the thick- 
ne.ss of a man’s ihigli, and upwards of twenty 
feet in length, is frequent in Abyssinia. The 
grassy verge of large pools afiords him an agree- 
able resort; his cliief subsistence is antelopes 
and deer, whicli he swallows pieec-meal after 
crushing llicir liorics. The cerastes, or horned 
viper, is commonly about thirteen or fourteen 
inches in length, and its poison is contained in 
a bag under its canine teeth. This reptile moves 
in all directions with great rapidity, springing 
suddenly upon its victim after approaching 
with its head averted to a proper distance. The 
reality ol' tlie incantation of serjients and scor- 
pions, which in some is natural, and in others 
fuoduced by medical preparations, is asserted by 
Mr. Bruce. 

The torpedo and hinny are amongst the most 
remarkable fi.shes, the latter of which is good for 
food. It grows to a considerable size, and its 
body is covered all over with beautiful scales 
resembling silver spangles. 

The agriculture of Abyssinia is not in a state 
of great perfection ; the worst grain is used for 
seed ; and as almost every man cultivates for the 
siqiport of his own family, it is seldom sold. The 
ploughs are rudely formed from the root or 
branch of a tree, and drawn by oxen; although 
in some cases iron ploughshares are employed. 
Tlie land is twice ploughed, and afterwards the 
clods broken by women : the corn, when half 
ripe, is weeded by men, women, and children, 
singing as they work. The harvests are reaped 
by females, who, when strangers pa.ss, utter a 
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sharp shrill cry, the Liralect of Syria, where the 
same custom is in vogue. It is produced by 
trilling the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
and -n effect, a constant repetition of tlie 
syllable a/, uttered with the utmost rapidity. 
The grain, when gathered, is in most places 
secured from the weather by a covering of 
tanned kid skins. The plain of I/arai, near 
Dixan, is in a state of high cultivation, and is 
rendered eminently productive by the constant 
practice of irrigation, ^n appearance, it greatly 
resembles the vale of Jvvesham. 

With respect to the government of this 
country, nothing can be more despotic, there 
being no legal control over the absolute will 
of the sovereign; and yet, from the want of 
adequate military force, his authority is cap- 
able of being set at defiance, in any of the 
districts, by the inferior governors ; so that 
hereditary succession, in Abyssinia, imposes but 
a feeble restraint bn those civil wars and com- 
motions, which continue to barbarize the people. 

The ceremony of coronation consists in anoint- 
ing the king with plain oil of olives, which, 
when poured upon the crown of his head, he 
rubs into his long hair with both his hands. 
In former times it was of a more sydendid 
description. The king, arrayed iti crimson 
damask, with a groat chain of gold about his 
neck, his head bare, and mounted on a horse 
richly caparisoned, advaru'ed at the head of his 
nobility, y)assed the outi r court of his yialacc as far 
as the y)aved way before the church, where he was 
met by a number of young girls, daughters of llio 
amhares, or supreme judges, with many other 
noble virgins, standing on the right and left of 
the court. Of these, the two most distingtiislicd 
in I’loiut of rank heid in their hands a crimson 
cord of silk, strctchej across from one conqiany 
to another, about breast high, as if to yirevent 
the king’s pa.ssiiig into the church. \Vhen this 
was prepared, the sovereign advanced at a 
moderate pace, disydaying, as he yiassed, his skill 
in horsemanshiy) ; and being stoyay)ed by the 
String, the damsels asked w'ho he was ; to which 
he replied, “I am your king, the king -of 
Ethioy^ia.” The virgins then answered Idm, 

You shall not yiass, you are not our king.” 
Retiring some yjaces, he again presented himself, 
and the same question was repeated, when he 
answered, “ I am your king, the king of Israel 
the same geydy was still given by the girls. Rut 
the third time, on being asked who he was, 
he replied, “ 1 am your king, the king of Zion,” 
and drawing his sword, cut the string asunder. 
Upon this, the damsels cried out, It is a truth, 
you are our king; truly you are the king of 
’’ Uy^on this, they began to sing hallelujahs, 
in which they were joined by the army and the 
whole concourse of ‘the king’s attendants. The 
king, in the mean time, advanced to the foot of 
the church stair, dismounted and sat down iiy^on 
a stone resembling the altar of Anubis or the dog- 
star. A number of priests approached in proces- 
sion. Tile king was then anointed, crowned, and 
accomy^anied half uy) the stairs by ecclesiastics, 
singing as they ascended. At an aperture made 
in one of the steps he remained stationary, and 
was femigated with myrrh, aloes, and ca.ssia; 
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after which divine service was celebrated, an 
he returned to the camp, where 14 days were 
spent in feasting and rejoicing. 

The king is saluted like tl\e ancient Persian 
monarch with the title of “king of kings;’' and 
the royal person is approached with every exter- 
nal sign of adoration ; nor in his yn-escncc does 
any one venture to rise from the ground till he 
receives orders to that efiect. When he resides 
abroad or gives audience, his head is yicrfectly 
covered, and his eyes only are seen, while one 
hand is y)laced upon his mouth, lie communi- 
cates with his subjects by means of an officer 
named Kal-llatzo, the voice or word of the king. 
When in council he sits enclosed in a balcony 
with lattice windows and curtains, through a 
hole in the side of which he syieaks to the Kal- 
llatze. When in the held he is attended by an 
officer called Lika Magwass, who carries his 
shield and lance. Such formerly was the respect 
paid to him, that no king ever fell in battle, and 
even now lie is often secured by arraying liini- 
self in his royal insignia. 

The administration of justice in Abyssinia is 
deplorable, and coinyilaiiiants stand before the 
palace from day-break to evening, uttering loud 
cries in their respective languages. So accus- 
tomed is the king to these querulous tones of 
sorrow, ^it when the rains yire vent such as are 
really distressed from repairing to tlie capital, a 
set of vagrants are provided wliose object it is to 
raise the cry of artificial sorrow, lest he should 
feel a lonely (ynietness. Tlie yihrase adoj^ted on 
all occasions is, Rc/c 0 jaii fuii, Do me ju.stice, 
O king ! 

No satisfactory information has at present been 
obtained with respect to the yioyiulation of Abys- 
sinia. The account of Alvarez is, that it is one of 
the most yiopulous regions of the globe. From 
Mr. Rrnce, on the otlier liand, it appears that 
although in so barbarous a state, it may be suj)- 
yxised that every tenth person joins the army, yet 
it is difficult to raise a forces of more than .30,000. 
It is |)ro]rable that the truth lies lietween these 
two extremes. 

The devastations committed by the Abys- 
sinian army in their march, says a celebrated 
traveller are such that they leuve nothing living 
behind them, not “ even the vestige of au 
habitation, but fire and the sword reduce every 
thing to a wilderness and solitude. The beasts 
and birds, unmolested, have the country to 
themselves, and increase beyond all po.s.sible 
conception. The slovenly manners of this peo- 
ple, who, after a battle, bury neither friends nor 
enemies; the (puiutily of beasts of burthen 
that die jierpetually under the load of baggage, 
and variety of mismanagement ; the offal and 
half-eaten carcases of cows, goats, and sheep, 
which they consume on their march : all fur- 
nish a stock of carrion sufficient to occasion 
contagious distempers, were there not sucii a 
prodigious number of voracious attendants 
who consume them almost before ^mtrcfhctiun. 
There is no giving the reader any idea of their 
number, unless by comparing them to the sands 
of the sea. While the army is in motion, they 
are a black canopy, wdiich extends over it for 
leagues. When encamped, the ground is dis- 
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coloured ^vith thnn beyond the si^ht of the eye, 
and all the trees are loaded with them.’^ In 
.\byssinia, the numl)er of criminals executed 
for high treason, whose bodies are cut in ]>ieces 
and thrown about the streets, invite the hyamas 
to the capital, in the same manner as the birds 
of prey are invited by the carrion of tlie earn]). 
To keep them off ‘‘ an officer called Serach 
Massery, with a long whip begins cracking and 
making a noise worse than twenty I'rench pos- 
tilions at the door of the palace before the dawn 
of day. This chases away the liyanas and 
other wild beasts : this too is the signal for the 
king’s rising, who sits in judgment every morn- 
ing fasting, and after that, about eight o’clock, 
goes to breakfast.” 

The houses of Abyssinia arc in general 
thatched and mean ; tliost' of the grandees are 
spacious, but the only approacli to arcliitectural 
grandeur is to be seen in their churches, wliich 
are Imilt on commanding eminences of a circular 
form, with conical thatched roofs, surrounded 
with pillars of cedar; within which is com- 
monly a refresliiiig arcade. 

Gondar, the metropolis of Abyssinia, is built 
upon a hill of considerable lu'ight, the top of 
which is flat. It consists of about 10,000 fami- 
lies. The houses are mostly of clay, and 
the roofs thatched in the form of coj^^s. Tiie 
king’s palace at tlie wx'st end of tlic town, 
consists of four stories, flanked witli square 
towers, command ing a fine view of the country 
southward as far as the lake Tzana. It was 
formerly a considerable ediiicc; but having 
been often burnt, most of it is now in ruins. 
The audience chamber is 120 feet long. The 
palace and its contiguous buildings are sur- 
rounded by a stone wall 30 feet high, \vlth 
battlements and a parapet roof, from which 
the street is scaai to gn at advantagiu Koscam 
the palace of the Itcghc, is situated on tin; 
southern side of the Mountains of the Sun. 
It is a square tower of three stories, with Hat 
roof and battlements, encompassc;! by a wall 
which is a mile in circumference, including the 
richest cliurch ii) the kingdom. Iliglicr on the 
hill are the hotisc s of tin; peu{dc of rank, who 
are for tlie ino.st part relations of the Iteghe. 

Axuw, the ruins of wliich aia? very extensive, 
was the ancient ca]ntal of Abyssinia, supposed 
to have been constructed in the time of Abraham. 
Among the rnin.s are 40 obelisks of granite; but 
without hieroglyphics ; also the traces of a mag- 
nificent tenqde, originally 110 feet in length, 
with two wings on each side, a double porch, 
and an ascent of 12 steps. Sire is larger than 
Axum, and is situated on the brink of a steep 
narrow valley. The houses are built of clay, 
and covered with thatch. Adowa, a town of 
great importance in the province of Tigre, does 
not contain more than 300 houses ; although by 
reason of the inclosures of a tree, called the 
wanzey, surrounding each of the houses, it oc- 
cupies a spacious area. It stands on the declivity 
of a hill, on the west side of a small plain, 
surrounded by mountains, and is watered by 
three streams, which never become dry, even in 
the most arid seasons. Masuah is situated on an 
island, and the houses, except about 20, which 


are of stone, are built of poles and bent grass. 
It carries on a considerable trade, but upon 
small capitals ; property where the hand of power 
is unlimited, being too precarious to risk a ven- 
ture in valuable commodities. Gondar and all 
the neighbouring country depend for the neces- 
saries of life upon the Agows, who inhabit tlie 
province at the sources of the Nile, and come 
down to the number of 1000, or 1500 at a time, 
loaded with wheat, honey, butter, cattle, hides, 
wax, &c. to the capital^ 

Tlie natives of tliis country are of a dark 
olive complexion, and are so averse to wliite, 
that they dislike white grapes on account of the 
colour. Their dress consists of a large folding 
mantle with a blue and yellow border, wrapped 
round them and bound with a sa.sh. Close 
drawers arc also common, to wliich the priests 
add a vest of white linen next the skin. They 
are conunonly girt with a belt of white cloth; 
or among the higher orders, of red Indian 
cotton witli girdles of silk or worsted, brought 
from the Levant. Gn the head they wear a 
small shawl of white cotton, witli the crown 
ex])Osed. Their priiicijial liquor is called maize, 
made with honey, fermented with barley, and 
strengthened with the root of the i(liamnu$ 
hiihrians, called aadoo. The liquor is drank 
out of N'enctian decanters, called brulhes. The 
common drink amongst the lower classes is 
made of the bread left at their feasts, ami parched 
barley : it is called .soitx/, and is drank out of 
horns. 

Marriage amongst the Abyssiniansis generally 
a civil contract, and for the most ])art imper- 
fectly observed. The female, who is seldom con- 
sulted on die occasion, is carried to the house of 
her hiishand, either on his shoulders or tlio.s'& of 
his friends. The bride and bridegroom are 
sometimes seated on a throne of turf, shaded 
with boughs, round which the rtilations vociferate 
and dance. Marriage by civil contract, can be 
dis.solved at pleasure, and requires for this pur«. 
po.se, nothing more than the assent of one or 
otlier of the parties. Jt is renewed again as 
oflen as it is agreeable to both parties; who, 
after they have been divorced, and connected 
with others, cohabit together as before. I re- 
member,” says Bruce, to have been once at 
Koscam, in the presence of the Iteghe, when in 
the circle there was a woman of great quality, 
and seven men who had all been lier husbands, 
none of whom was the happy spouse at that 
time.” Ladies of rank retain their estates and 
maiden names, and assume great superiority 
over their hu.sbands. There is no distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate children; 
and in case of separation, they are equally 
divided ; the eldest son falls to the mother’s first 
choice, the eldest daughter to the father, &c. If 
the numbers are unequal after the first election, 
the rest are divided by lot. The dowry which 
consists of gold, cattle, musquets, and cloth, is 
also returned in case of separation. Princesses 
of the royal blood are not permitted to marry 
foreigners; and when they take the air, they go 
in great state, with 400 or 500 women attendants. 
In some cases marriage is entered into by reli- 
gious contract, and the sacrament taken imme- 
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(liately after the ceremony ; but these occasions 
are seldom. The king himself only sends a 
message to the lady he chooses. The usual 
period of marriage is, in males about ten years 
old, in females younger; and although in some 
parts the same man cohabits with several wo- 
men, and provides them with separate residences ; 
one only is deemed his lawful wife. The women 
are of a healthy constitution, active, and mo- 
derately handsome, having neither flat noses 
nor thick lips like the negroes. They stand in 
little need of midwives, which is indeed the 
case in most countries of the torrid zone. They 
appear in public, the same as in Europe, with- 
out being forbidden the conversation of the men. 

When a person is diseased, especially if his 
disease be the Tigrc-ter, his relations shew him 
all the gold and silver ornaments, fine clothes, &c. 
which they can collect, making at the same time, 
a dreadful noise with drums and musical instru- 
ments, to drive out the devil, who, as they im- 
agine, produces the disease. As death ap- 
proaches, the drums, &.c. are silent, and are 
succeeded after the decease by howling, and 
tearing the hair and skin from the temples. The 
body is immediately washed, fumigated with 
incense, sewed up in its former apparel, and 
buried in great haste. After the burial, com- 
mences the toscar, or feast of the dead. An 
image of the deceased in rich garments, is set 
upon his favourite mule, and carried through 
the city, accompanied by other mules, &,c. in 
gay ap[)arel, together witli a number of hired 
female mourners, crying out, as in Ireland, 
“ Why (lid you leave us? ha(l you not houses 
and land?” On the return of the procession, an 
immense number of the ])eo])le are feasted, and 
a rejietition of this feast at intervals, is given by 
the different relations ; who vie with each other 
in profusion and, liberality. The property of the 
deceased then descends to Ins ciuldren and rela- 
tions; and if these are wanting, is divided 
between the priests and the poor. 

In case of murder, the criminal is generally 
given up to the relations of the deceased, who 
take him to the market-place, and shortly des- 
patch him with their knives and spears. A per- 
son accused of any crime, is immediately on his 
apprehension, tied by his garments to another, 
and if he runs away and leave his garments 
behind him, it is thought a certain proof of guilt. 
Disputes are commonly decided by the Ras, 
before whom each party stakes a mule, together 
with a considerable quantity of gold, slaves, 
salt, &c. on the veracity of his statement ; and 
these, should his assertion be controverted, are 
forfeited to the Ras. 

The cruel custom of cutting the shulada, the 
mention of which subjected Mr. Bruce to the 
imputation of romance, has been confirmed on 
the testimony of subsequent travellers in Abys- 
*inia. It consists in cutting pieces of flesh or 
raw steaks from the living animal, and eating 
them raw, and even while yet quivering with 
hfe ; after which the wound is closed and the 
animal driven forward. Mr. Bruce relates, that 
pear Axum he fell in with three soldiers driv- 
u halted at a brook, threw down 

me beast, and one of them cut a pretty large 


collop of flesh from fts buttock; after which they 
drove the cow gently on as before.” In another 
place he tells us that the flesh was taken from 
the upper part of the buttock, after which the 
skin was flapped over the wound, fastened with 
a skewer, and a cataplasm of clay put over all. 
The following description of one of their feasts 
will throw a great light upon Abyssinian man- 
ners : ‘‘ A number of people of the best fashion 
in the villages, of both sexes, courtiers in the pa- 
lace, or citizens in the town, meet together to 
dine between twelve and one o’clock. A long 
table is set in the middle of a large room, and 
benches beside it,” for the accommodation of the 
guests. ‘‘ A cow or bull is brought to the door, 
and his feet strongly tied. The skin that hangs 
down under his chin and throat,” called the dew- 
lap in England, “ is cut only so deep as to arrive 
at tlie fat, of which it totally consists;” and is 
managed with such dexterity, that by the sepa- 
ration of a few small blood vessels, six or seven 
drof)s of blood only fall upon the ground. Having 
satisfied, as they imagine, the Mosaic law, by 
pouring these six or seven drops of blood upon 
the ground: “ two or more of them fall to 
work : on the back of the beast, and on each 
.side of the spine they cut skin deep, then put- 
ting their f^ers between the flesh and the 
skin, they b^n to strip the bide of the animal 
half way down his ribs, and so on to the 
buttock, cutting the skin whenever it hin- 
ders them commodiously to strip the poor ani- 
mal bare. All the flesh on the buttock is cut 
ofl' then, and in solid s(|uare pieces, without 
bones or much effusion of blood ; and the pro- 
digious noise the animal makes, is a signal, for 
the company to sit down to table. There are 
then laid before every guest, instead of plates, 
round cakes about twice as thick as a jjancake, 
and something thicker and tougher. It is un- 
leavened bread of a sourish taste, far from being 
disagreeable, and very easily digested, made of 
a grain called teff. Three or four of these are 
generally put. uppermost for the food of the per- 
son opposite to whose seat they are placed. 
Beneath these are four or five of ordinary bread, 
and of a blackish kind. These serve the master 
to wipe his fingers on, and afterwards the servant 
for bread to his dinner. • Two or three servants 
then come, each with a square piece of beef in 
his bare hands, laying it upon the cakes of teff 
placed like dishes down the table. By this time 
all the guests have knives in their hands, and the 
men have large crooked ones, which they put to 
all sorts of uses during the time of war: the 
women have small clasp knives. The company 
are so ranged that one man sits between two 
women ; the man with his long knife cuts a thin 
piece, which would be thought a good beef-steak 
in England ; while you see tlie motion of the 
fibres yet perfectly distinct and alive in the flesh. 
No man in Abyssinia of any fashion whatever 
feeds himself, or touches his own meat. The 
women take the steak and cut it length ways 
like strings, about the thickness of your little 
finger, then cross-ways into square pieces, some- 
thing smaller than dice. This they lay upon a 
piece of the teff bread, strongly powdered 
with black pepper or cayenne, and fossil salt; 
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they then wrap it up in the teff bread like a 
cartridf^^e : in the mean time the man having put 
down his knife, with each hand resting upon his 
neighbour’s knee, puts his head forward, and 
opening his mouth, turns to the one whose 
cartridge is first ready, wlio stud's dm whole of 
it into his mouth, which is so full that he is in 
constant danger of being clicked. This is a mark 
of grandeur ; the greater a man would seem to 
be, the larger apiece be takes in his mouth ; and 
the more noise he makes in chewing it, the more 
polite he is thought to be. Having disjiatched 
this morsel, his next female neiglihour holds 
forth another cartridge, which goes the same 
way, and so on till he is satisfied. He never 
drink.s till he has finished eating; and before he 
begins, in gratitude to the fair ones who fed him, 
he makes up two small rolls of the same kind and 
form, each of his neighbours opening their mouth 
at the same time, while with each hand he puts 
their portion into their mouths. He then falls to 
drinking out of a large handsome horn. The 
ladles eat till they are satisfied, then all drink 
together, ‘ Jive lajnt/e et la jeunesseJ A great 
deal of joke and mirth goes round, very .seldom 
with any mixture of acrimony or ill-humour. 
At this time the unfortunate victim at the door 
is bleeding, indeed, but bleeding As long 

as they can cut off the flesh fro®:" his bones, 
thev do not meddle with the thighs or the parts 
where the great arteries are. At hist they fall 
upon the thighs likewise, and soon after the ani- 
mal bleeding to death, becomes so tough that 
the camiilials who have the rest of it to eat, find 
very hard work to separate the fiesh from the 
bones with their teeth like dogs.” Such is Bruce’s 
description of an Abyssinian feast ; and although 
that of Mr. Salt in some respects softens the 
impressions produced by his predecessor, he ne- 
vertheh^ss re])rc‘ser)ts the barbarity of the inha- 
bitants in a light almost equally degrading. 

The languages spoken in Abyssinia and the 
neighbouring districts are a corruption of the 
Geez called Tigre, Gafat, Amharic, Agow, Fala- 
shan, I'ehereU’h, Agow, (hilla, and Shangalia. 
The Amha-i-ic, the modern language of Abyssinia, 
is an Arabic dialect, more simple than the Geez 
in the form of its verbs, ’riie Falasha is spoken 
by tlie tribes professing the religion of the Jews, 
who formerly ruled in Dem])ea, Saiuen, and near 
the Augrab; and Kahlia is one of the ancient 
Flthiopian tongues. The jieople of Gafat speak 
a corrupt dialect of the Amharic. 

The Ahyssiniaiis compute their time by the 
solar year, after the manner of the ancient 
F^gyptians. Their month consists of thirty days, 
to which, in the month of August, is added 
five days and a quarter to complete the year. 
The year commences with the 20th or the 30th 
of August, which is the 1st of their month 
Mascaram ; and to every fourth year they add a 
sixth day. Their common epoch is from the 
creation of the world, from which they reckon 
5.500 years to the birth of (’hrist, rejecting 
the odd eight years of the Greeks, who made 
that period. They have other epochs, as from the 
councils of Nice and Ephesus, but in ecclesiasti- 
cal computations, they follow the golden num- 
ber and epact, invented in the reign of Severus 
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Demetrius, the twelfth patriarch of Alexandria. 
1 ney also compute time, by calling their years 
after the names of the Evangelists, whose writings 
arc read in order every year in their churches ; 
thus, for example, they would say of any events, 
“ They happened in the days of Saint Matthew,’^ 
that is, in the first quarter of a year, while the 
writings of Saint Matthew were read in their 
churche.s. Their computation of the day is very 
arbitrary. The beginning of the day compre- 
hending the duration of the twilight they call 
nagge. From the beginning of evening twilight, 
to the rising of the stars, they call m^'set. Mid- 
day is called kater, or culmination; and every 
other part of the day is described by pointing 
out the ])lace in the heavens where the sun was 
at the time of which they are speaking. 

The use of money being unknown, the re- 
venue is paid ill bullion gold Agowmidre pays 
annually to the king 1000 ounces of gold, 1000 
dabres of honey, and 1000 or 1500 cattle. Da- 
rnel pays 800 ounces of gold, and thus the in- 
come of government is levied in different propor- 
tions all over the country. Fossil salt supplies 
the want of money, and passes current in square 
pieces. At Masuah several coins have been in- 
troduced. The V enetian sequin is equal to two 
and a quarter pataka; the pataka, or imperial 
dollar to 28 liarfs ; one harf to four diwani ; one 
diwani to ten kibur ; and one kibur to three boor- 
joorke or grains, which latter consists of small 
glass beads of all descriptions and colours, broken 
or entire. The wakea, or ounce, is equal to ten 
derims or drachms, and twelve ounces make a 
liter, rolal^ or Abyssinian pound. A gondar or 
wekea is equal to six drachms forty grains troy 
weight, and is divided into ten drachms of forty 
grams each. The ordinary value of a' wakea 
is about 76 of the salt pieces mentioned above. 
The grain measure used in Abyssinia is the 
ardeb, containing ten measures called raadaga, 
each equal to twelve ounces Cairo weight. An 
ardeb of grain costs two dcrims, or two patakas, 
An ardeb of tefi’ is the same, and six or eight 
ardeb of tocusso are equal to an ounce, or ten 
derims of gold. 

The commerce of Abyssinia is confined mostly 
to the shores of the Arabian gulf, and its manu- 
factures are few and insignificant. They unravel 
tlie threads of the blue cloth of Surat, and weave 
them into their own webs; and procure a black 
dye from earth, and red, light blue, and yellow, 
from vegetables. F’ine cloth is manufactured at 
Gondar, and coarse at Adowa, and the latter, be- 
sides its common use, circulates as money. The 
natives of Abyssinia tan hides to great perfection, 
through the use of the plant merjombey, a species 
of the solarium, and the juice of the kolquall 
tree. 

The Abyssinians appear in every respect greatly 
below the rank of civilized nations. They seem in- 
deed, by their churches and other ruined places, to 
have had a knowledge of architecture. Bui the 
workmen were sent for from other countries ; so 
that when these fabrics were reared, especially the 
imperial palace built by Fr. Paez, a Spanish Mis- 
sionary, the people flocked from all parts of Ethi- 
opia to view it, and admired it as a new wonder of 
the world. Gold, silver, copper, and iron, are the 
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principal ores with which their mines abound in 
this extensive part of Africa : but not above one- 
third part is made use of by way of merchandize, 
or converted into money ; of which they have 
little or no use in Abyssinia. They -cut their ^old 
indeed into small pieces for the pay of their 
troops, and for the expences of the court ; but this 
is a modern custom among them ; the king’s gold, 
before the end of the 17th century, was laid up in 
his treasury in ingots, with intent to be never 
carried out, nor ever used in any tiling but vessels 
or trinkets for the service of the palace. 

Mr. Bruce informs us, from the annals of 
Abyssinia, that, in the reign of Solomon, the 
Abyssinians were converted to Judaism, and the 
government, ecclesiastical and civil, modelled 
according to what was then in use at Jerusalem. 
Some ecclesiastical historians affirm, that the con- 
version of the Abyssinians to C’hristianity, took 
place in the days of the Apostles, and was effect- 
ed by the Ktbiopian eiiuucb, whom Bbili]) bap- 
tized. Whatever truth may be in that tradition, 
it appears that Friimentius, who was ordained 
about the year 333, was tlieir first bishop, and in- 
structed them, in the religion of the Greek 
church of Alexandria. At present they are a 
mixture of Moors, Pagans, Jews, and (’hristians. 
This last was the reigning and established reli- 
gion, hut in a very low state of degradation, 
when father Jerome Lobo visited it in 1G24, as 
well as when Mr. Bruce travelled through it. 
This diversity of people and religion is the rea- 
son, tliat the king'lotn in different parts, is under 
diflerent forms of government, and that tlieir laws 
and customs are extremely various. 

J’he Abyssinians are described as a branch of 
the Copts or Jacobites, with whom they agree in 
admitting but one nature in Jesus (.’hrist, and re- 
jecting the council of (,’halcedon, on which ac- 
count they are called Kutychians and Monophy- 
sites. The church is governed by a bishop or 
metropolitan, styled Abiina, appointed by the 
f ’o})tic patriarch of Alexandria, rt^sidingat Cairo. 
Next in dignity is the Komos, or llcgiiinenos, a sort 
of arch-presbyter, who has the inferior clergy, toge- 
ther with the secular affairs of the parish, under his 
inspection. The deacons are of the low'est order 
of priesthood. The canons never marry. The 
monks, at their admission, vow aloud before their 
superiors to keep chastity, but they add, in a 
whispering tone, * as you keep itJ The deb- 
tarahs, or chanters, wJio assist in the musical 
parts of the service, are in higher esteem than the 
Komos, though not of equal rank. The emperor 
confers all benefices except that of Abuna, and 
takes cognizance of all ecclesiastical causes. 
The monks are extremely ignorant, and are of 
two kinds, viz, those of Debra Libanos, and those 
of St. F.ustathius. Their superior in the north 
west of the country, is the Itchegu^. lie is or- 
dained by two chief priests holding a veil or 
white cloth over his head, and a third repeating a 
prayer; after which they all join together in 
singing psalms. 


Acacia, aKaicia or to sharpen; in 

botany, a name given by Pliny to a thorny tree of 
f^gypt, supposed to have yielded the gummi 


Though the Abyssinians profess Christianity, 
they practise circumcision, which they extend to 
both sexes. They observe Saturday and Sunday 
for sabbaths ; oblige women to perform the legal 
purifications, and abstain from meats forbidden 
in the law of Moses. Their I.ent continues .52 
days, during which they never taste food till after 
sunset. On the feast of Epiphany, which, ac- 
cording to the Abyssinians, is the 11th of Ja- 
nuary, they assemble near brooks, into which, 
after receiving the priest’s blessing, they jump, 
leaping, dancing, and shouting. In the ])erform- 
ance of baptism, their priests are engaged, one 
with incense, another with a golden cross, and 
a third with the consecrated oil from the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. The candidate is fii-st 
washed over with water, then crossed on the 
forehead with some of that water, over which the 
incense has been waved, and the consecrated oil 
dropped into. If the candidate be a Mahometan, 
every joint and limb is crossed with the conse- 
crated oil ; he is then wrapped in a white linen 
cloth, and partakes of the sacrament. No unbap- 
tized person may enter a church. Great numbers 
of pilgrims, in a yellow dress, with cords round 
their waists, resort to the beautiful plains of Wa- 
lasse. The Christians near Dixan, are dis- 
tinguid||d by a cross on their breast, arm, &c. 
They prayers over whatever they eat, drink, 
receive, or give, and then blow on it, turning 
their heads to the east. When they kill animals 
they turn their backs to the west. They never 
kill the goodie-goodie falcon, and when a traveller 
meets one he watches it, — if it sit still with its 
breast towards him till he is past, it is a good 
omen, — if its back he towards liim, it is unpro- 
pitious, — if it fly away, he returns. It is gene- 
rally believed that every worker in iron at night, 
transforms himself into an hya-na, and devours 
human desh. One of their saint’s days is conse- 
crated to Balaam’s ass, another to Pilate and his 
wife, because^ Pilate weished his hands before he 
conilcmned Christ, after the message received from 
his wife. They at least equal the church of 
Rome in miracles and legends of saints, which 
greatly embarrassed the J esuits ; to whom they 
told such miracles in proof of their religion, that 
the missionaries were obliged to deny miracles to 
be any proof at all. Prayers for the dead, invo- 
cation of saints and angels, &c. &.c. are common. 
Images in painting decorate their churcbesf but 
they abhor all images in relievo except the cross. 
Tliey admit the apocryphahbooks with the aposto- 
lic canons and constitutions to be genuine, but 
consider tiie Canticles a love-song of Solomon to 
Pharuoh’s daughter. The Jews m this country re- 
tain their ancient distinction, Caraites and Tal- 
mudists. Ludolf mentions another sect upon 
the frontiers, between them and the Caffres, sup- 
osed to have descended from the captives taken 
y the kings of Assyria and Babylon. They were 
never incorporated with other Jews, but have al- 
ways been salaxa, or strangers. Their Bible is in 
the corrupt Talmudic dialect. 

Arabicum. In the Linnaean system it is the 
mimosa nilotica. 

Tlie common acacia of this country is the 
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Robinia-psuedo-acacia of Linnxus: and tlie 
rosa acacia (so called from its rose coloured 
flowers) is the Robinia hispid a of that writer. 

Tnthe Materia Medicaan inspissated juice of 
the first of them is used as an astringent : and is 
sometimes successfully imitated by the juice of 
sloes boiled to the same consistcnce. 

ACACIANS, in ecclesiastical history, a sect 
of heretics, of the fourth century, so named from 
Acaciuss bishop of Caesarea, who denied the Son 
to be of the same substance with the Father. Their 
founder was successor to Eusebius, and siir- 
named Luscus, from being blind of one eye. 

ACACIUS, (St.) bishop of Amida, in Meso- 
potamia, in 220, distingui.shed by his piety and 
charity, sold the plate belonging to his church, 
to redeem seven thousand Persian .slaves, and 
giving each of them some money, sent them 
home. Tlieir king, Veranius, was so aflected 
with this instance of benevolence, that he desired 
to see the bishop : and the interview resulted in 
a peace between that prince and Theodosius 1. 


ACADEME, 

Acai/emy, 

Acaof/mia.v, 

Academ'icai,, 

ACAOKM'rCALl.Y, 

AcauemEcian, 

Academ'ick, 

Acade'mist. 


Academia, a grove in 
the suburbs of Athens, 
deriving its name from 
the proprietor Academus, 
who adorned it with spa- 
cious walks, that it 
heemne the resort of the 
Socratic or Platonic .sect 


of philosophers, since called Academy 


has since been used to designate a literary cr 
scienlitic society, university, or school. 

But ye withdrowen frome this man, thatv he hath 
bee n nuurishr*d in my studies or scholes of eleatices, 
and of achademicies, in Greece. 

Chaucer* s Baeciug, b. i. 
Our court shall he a little academe ^ 

Still and contemplative in living arts. 

Shakspeare*s Lovers Labour Lo8t» 

Amongst the academies, which were composed by 
the rare genius of those great men, these four are 
reckoned as the principal , namely, the Athenian 
school, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, and that of 
Corinth. Drpden*s Dufremoy . 

Academical study may be comprised in two points : 
reading and meditation. 

Berkeley*8 Minute Philosopher. 

A young academic shall dwell upon a Journal, that 
treats of trade, and be lavish in the praise of the 
author ; w'hile persons, skilled in those subjects, hear 
the tattle wdth contempt. 

Watts\s Improvement of the Mind. 

While through poetic scenes the genius roves. 

Or wanders wild in academic groves. * 

Dunciad, b. iv. 

He drew him first into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of rc.solvod privateness ; where, after the aca- 
demical life, he had taken such a taste of the rural j 
as I have heard him say, that he could well have 
bent his mind to a n*tired course. JVottori. 

It is observed by the Parisian academists, that, 
some amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the sea- 
calf or seal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily large, 
Ray on the Creatim. 
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ACADEMY, origiTially intended a villa or 
grove, .situated about six stadia, or three quarters 
of a mile from Athens, tlic scat of literature and 
the arts, where l^aio taught the substance of lirs 
philosophy. The origin of the name is by some 
derived from Cadmus, commonly called the 
Phcpnician, because he introduced the learning 
Greece, and brought the sixteen 
simple letters of the (ireek alphabet from Phee- 
nicia. Its origin, however, is more properly as- 
cribed to Academus, or Ecademus, to whom it 
at first belonged, and who betiueathed it to 
the citizens for a gymnasium. It was diversified 
by Cimon with fountains, trees, and walks, for 
the convenience of philosophers in their private 
meditations, surrounded with a wall built by 
Hipparchus, and rendered more solemn by be- 
coming the burial place of illustrious men. 

Plato purchased a small garden for 3000 
drachmas, equal to £116. 10s. i?d. of our money, 
and delivered lectures for the benefit of all who 
attended. In allusion to this circumstance, all 
public places for the* association and resort of 
learned men have been since called academies. 
Cicero had a small villa near Puzzuoli, called 
Academia, in which he entertained his friends, 
and composed his hook De Natura Deoriim, 
also his academical questions. Academy is now 
used in a general sense, to signify a society of 
learned men, formed for their own improvement, 
and the promotion of die arts. Ptolemy Soter, it 


is said, founded an academy at Alexandria^ the 
encouragement of learning and the acienceSy pro- 
vided with a collection of books, which afterwards 
became the finest library in the world, com- 
monly called the “ Alexandrian I.ibrary and 
Theodosius established an academy at Constan- 
tinople, furni.shed with a number of professors in 
every department of science and knowledge, 
intended to rival the institution of Rome de- 
stroyed by the Goths at the close of the fourth 
century. 

An academy is different from an university. 
The latter consists of graduates in the several 
faculties ; of professors who teach in the puhlifc 
schools ; of regents or tutors, and students who 
learn under them ; whereas the former is not 
intended to teach, but to improve. It is not • 
strictly for students to learn in, but for distin- 
gui.shed proficients to confer in, and communi- 
cate their lights and discoveries to each other for 
the general improvement. The first academy 
of which we read was that of Charlemagne, es- 
tablished at the request of Alcuin his preceptor, 
to improve the language of the country, as well 
as elicit a general attention to literature and 
the arts. During their academical conferences, 
each member delivered a statement of the ancient 
authors he had read, and a short commentary 
upon them, assuming at the same time, the name 
01 the ancient author which gave him most satis- 
faction. Alcuin took the name of Flaccus, 
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Augilbert, of Homer; Adelard, bishop of Corbile, 
was calkd Augustin ; and the king himself, 
David. The institution perished at the death of 
Alciiiii, and literature seemed as if banished from 
the world. Although many eminent characters 
arose, in the dark ages that followed, resembling 
meteors that dart through the midnight gloom, 
there was no union df effort, no combination of 
genius, no interchange of thought, no associations 
that could promote or even protect knowledge; 
and had not the muses on their banishment from 
the academic haunts of public patronage, retired 
into the private cells of monastic superstition, and 
there preserved the compositions of antiq\iity, 
every spark of light must have been extinguished. 
After the overthrow of the Roman empire by the 
Turks about the year 1453, several eminent Greek 
scholars settled in the West of Europe, chiefly 
in Italy, under the sanction of I’ope Nicholas 
and the Medicean family. These imported with 
tliem the treasures of Grecian knowledge and an- 
tiquity, and forming themselves into academies, 
and intellectual societies, schools, libraries, and 
museums, began to spread over the face of 
Europe. Of these useful institutions we shall at 
present merely allempt an ermmeration. The 
first class of them cotnes under the bead of 

AcADf.MiF.s OF Anttqi rriF.s. — The Aaidetn^ 
of Cortona is designed for the study of h'.trurian 
Antiquities, which are very numerous and ex- 
tensi\'e. The princijial is called laicomori, a 
name derived from the ancient governors of 
lletruna, and the institution imposes a tax of a 
dissertation on eacli iTHuriber in his turn. 

The Academy of Antiquities at Upsaly is de- 
signed for the illustration of Swedish antiquities, 
as also tlie cultivation and improvement of the 
Northern languages. 

In the 15tlr century, under the pontificate of 
Patil 11. an ^attempt was made at Rome to es- 
tablish a similar institution, but it was defeated 
l)y the persecuting spirit of the papal hierarchy. 
And although resumed by I.co X. with apparent 
success, it gradually dwindled to insignilicance, 
and some others that arose from its ruins were 
shortly extinguished. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Medals at Paris 
commenced in the generous exertions of M. Col- 
bert in 1663, under the patronage of Louis XIV; 
it was designed for the study and explanation of 
antique monuments, also for the perpetuation of 
memorable events (especially those of the French 
monarchy) by coins, relievos, inscriptions, &c. 
The number of members at first did not exceed 
four, from which circumstance it acquired the 
name of Petite Academy. But on July 16, 
1701, the institution was greatly enlarged, and 
consisted of 10 honorary members, 10 pen- 
sioners, 10 associates, (each of whom liad two 
declarative voices,) and 10 elcves, or pupils. 
Shortly after the class of el6ves was suppressed, 
«tnd added to the associates ; then a yearly president 
«^nd vice president were appointed by the king, 
•ind other inferior managers whose offices were 
Perpetual. The earliest and most considerable 
attempt of this academy, was a complete history 
^^f the most important events of the reign of 
Louis, accomplished by means of medals. This 
taey effected as far as the elevation of the Duke 


of Anjou to the crown of Spain, besides which 
they published several volumes of essays in the 
form of memoirs. The motto of the society was 
‘ vetat moriy and Mercury is .represented on one 
of their medals, sitting and writing with an 
antique style on a table of brass, leaning with 
his left hand upon an urn full of medals, whilst 
others on a board are lying at his feet, the legend 
“ Rerum gestarum fides,’^ and on the exergue 
“ Academia regia inscriptionum et numismatum, 
instituta M.DC.LXIII. intimating that the Royal 
Academy of Medals and Inscriptions ought to 
give to future ages a faithful testimony of great 
actions. The usefulness of this and other French 
Academies has been prevented by the political 
clianges and events connected with the late 
revolution. 

The Academy of Herculaneum established at 
Naples in 1755, when a museum was formed for 
the hestowment and preservation of the antiqui- 
ties excavated from the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Poinpeia, by the marquis Tanucci, minister 
of state. The primary object of the society was, 
to explain the paintings discovered at these 
places, for which purpose the meml>ers met 
every fortnight, when the paintings were sub- 
mitted to a corresponding number of Academi- 
cians, who made a report u])on them at the next 
sitting. % 1775, the tirst volume appeared, and 
lias been succeeded by several others under the 
title of Antichifa di /'Jrn/r/wtt, exhibiting engrav- 
ings of t he most valuable paintings, statues, marble 
flgiires, bronzes, medals, utensils, &c. accom- 
panied by exjilanations from the society. 

The Neapolitan Academy of liistoiy and An^ 
tiquifies was established at Naples by Joseph 
Buonaparte in 1807, consisting of 40 members, 
20 a}>pointed by nomination from the king, who 
were individually to present him for his choice, 
names of three candidates for every one wanted 
to complete the number. A grand meeting was 
to be held every year, when prizes were to be 
awarded, and analyses of the works read. Eight 
thousand ducats were to be annually allotted for 
the current expences, 'and two thousand for prizes 
to the authors of four works, at the discretion of 
the society. The subsequent revolutions in the 
political state of Naples prevented the permanent 
usefulness of this institution. 

A Parisian Academy for the Disconert/ of Celtic 
AntiquilieSy was established in 1807- It contem- 
plated, tirst, The elucidation of history, customs, 
antiquities, and monuments of the Celts, particu- 
larly in France. Secondly, the etymology of all the 
European languages by the Celto-Briton, Welsh, 
and Erse ; and third Druidical remains. Fourth 
The history and settlements of the Galatae in Asia. 
Lenoir, the keeper of the museum of French 
monuments was president. A Fasciculus, contain- 
ing 150 or 160 pages, was to be printed monthly. 
The engravings, &c. undcfl* the direction of 
Lenoir. The devices are, Gloria majorum, 
and Sermonem putriumy moresque requiret. 

Academy for the Illustration of Tuscan Antf 
established at Florence, was founded in 
1807, &c. has published volumes of essays and 
researches. 

Academii-s of Medicine. — 'The Leopoldine 
Academy y or the Academia Nature Curiosttm 
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was founded in Germany, in the year 1652 
by L L. Banchius, a celebrated physician of 
Sweinfurt, in the circle of Franconia, who in- 
vited other physicians to meet for the purpose 
of communicating extraordinary cases that 
had fallen under their observation, and was 
afterwards elected president of a society formed 
upon the basis of such communications. In 
January 1652, they held their hrst meeting. 
The president proposed subjects for discussion, 
and tneir works were, at first, ])ublished sepa- 
rately; but, in the yf'ar 1670, they agreed to pub- 
lish a volume of memoirs every year. The first 
of these, called ‘^F7y>//cwmVyc.s,”ap})eared in 1684, 
and was followed by others under different titles. 
In 1687 the emperor Leopold took this society 
under the royal protection, endowed it with cer- 
tain privileges and immunities, dignified the pre- 
sidents with tin; title of “ Counts palatine of the 
holy Roman ciujiire,” and honoured it with the 
title “ Cfesdjco Lcopohlina Nalunt Curiowrum 
Academia or the “ Leopoldine Academy.'' The 
institution has no fixed residencig or retjular 
assemblies, hut a bureau or office, established 
first at Breslau, and afterwards at Nuremberg, 
where all communications are received. The 
Academy consi.sts of one president, two adjuncts 
or secretaries, and coiieagues or members. Tlie 
colleagues, at their admission, oblige ^t'm.selvcs 
first, to give in a written treatise upon some sub- 
ject out of the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, not previously handled by any mem- 
ber of the society ; and, secondly, to wear as a 
symbol of the academy, a gold ring on which 
is a book open w'ith an eye on the front, and 
on the opposite side the motto of the Academy, 

‘‘ Nunquam otiosusj^ never idle. Sec Buchaeri 
Hist, Acad. Nature Curiosonnn, Hal. 1 756. So- 
cieties of the same name have been established on 
the Continent, as at Palermo in 1645, Venice in 
1701, Geneva in 1715, Spain in 1652. 

The Jioyal Acadeuni of Surgeons at Parisy wjls 
instituted in 1731. The members of which pub- 
lish their own observations and discoveries, in 
which they endeavour to lay down a complete 
system of surgery. The institution proposes a 
question annually, and awards a gold medal, 
value 500 livres, to the best dissertation upon the 
subject. 

The Academy of Surgery at Vienmiy instituted 
in 1783, originated in Prancis II. and was placed 
under the direction of Brarnbilla, The institution 
formerly consisted of two professors and 130 
pupds, but is now consitlcrably enlarged. Con- 
tiguous is an extensive botanical garden, and 
a splendid edifice provided by the emperor, af- 
fording accommodation to professors, students, 
pregnant w'omen, patients for clinical lectures, 
servants, &c. ; also a voluminous library, com- 
plete set of chirurgical iu.strumeuts,philosoj)hical 
apparatus, specimens for illustrations of natural 
history, preparations in wax, kc. together with 
a comprehensive variety of anatomical and patho- 
logical preparations. Medals, each of 40 fiorins 
value, are annually bestowed on those students, 
who return the best answers to certain chirur- 
gical questions, 

CosMOGRAPUiCAL ACADEMIES. — The Cosmo^ 

graphical Academy at Venice, called the Argo- 
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nauts, was instituted about the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by means of Vincent Coronelli, for the 
improvement of geography. The device is, the 
globe, accompanied with the plus ultra. 

The primary object of the institution is the pub- 
lication of correct maps, celestial and terrestrial, 
accompanied with geographical, historical, and 
astronomical descriptions, definitions, &c. Each 
member subscribes to defray the expences, and 
receives one or more copies of each piece. All 
the globes, maps, writings, kc. are published by 
the society. To facilitate the objects of the 
institution, three societies were settled, one 
under I'. Mons, provincial of the Minorites in 
Hungary; another under F. Baldigiani the 
Jesuit, professor of mathematics in the Roman 
college ; a third under Abb. Laurence, au rue 
Payenne au Marais. 

SciENTn-ie Academies. — The Neapolitan 
Academia Secj'ctorum Naturae was instituted at 
Naples in 1.560, to advance the knowledge of 
mathematical and physical science; but was 
soon crushed by an interdict from the church 
of Rome. 

The Academia Tn/ncei which succeeded the 
former, was established at Rome, by prince 
I'rederick Cesi, to promote the improvement of 
natural ])iulosophy. It became eminent in con- 
sequence of the discoveries made by its mem- 
bers, as in the case of Galileo. 

J'he Academy del Cimento flourished in the 
seventeenth century under the auspices of Prince 
Leopold, afterwards Cardinal de Medicis. To 
this institution belonged Paul de Buono, who, in 
1657, invented an instrument consisting of a 
globular shell of gold, to demonstrate the incom- 
pressibility of water. To tlie same Academy 
belonged Vincent Vivani, Francis Redi, Count 
Laurence Magalolti, (who published “Saggi di 
Natural! Esperienze," a curious work, translated 
into our language by Waller,) and Alphonso 
Borelli, who wrote “ De Motu Animalium.^' 

The Academy degV Impiieti at Bologna, after- 
wards incorporated into that of Della Tracia, 
met in the house of Eustachio Manfredi in 1690 ; 
hence, that gimtleman is often represented as the 
founder. Their badge was a representation of 
of the planetary system, surrounded by a serpent 
with a tail in its mouth. Their motto was 
*^jMens agitatf^ hence their name Jnquieti. Their 
very admirable discourses were collected and 
given to the world in 1667, under the title of 
Pensicri Fisico-JMafemaliei. In 1714 it was 
new modelled, and united with the Bononian in- 
stitute, richly endowed by the Popes, and de- 
fended by the civil power. The director was 
also dignified with the title of president; the .so- 
ciety itself called the Academy of the Institute 
and afterwards Academia Clementina, from the 
jiatronage of Clement. Ladies were admitted into 
the society, and several of them elevated to pro- 
fessorships. Anna Manzolini was professor ot 
anatomy, &c. The libraiy contains 120,000 
volumes, a cabinet of natural history, numerous 
manuscripts, &c. ; and the building consists of 
40 rooms, besides halls underneath. 

La Societa Scientifica Rossunensa degV Incu- 
riosi, was established at Rossano, in Naples, in 
1540. On its establishment, it was an academy 
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of belles lettres, and became an academy of 
sciences in 1695, when Don Giacinto Gimma the 
abbot, divided the members into grammarians, 
rhetoricians, poets, historians, physicians, mathe- 
maticians, philosophers, lawyers, and divines. 
The greatest honour the academy can confer is, 
giving a written permission from the president to 
assume the title of academist, which is not 
granted till the proposed publication has been 
sanctioned and approved by all the academy. 
From this law even the*^)resident is not exempt. 
No academist may publish against the writings 
of another without the consent of the academy. 

Italy has been celebrated for its academies. 
Jarck'ius reckons 550, and 25 in the city of Milan. 
Some of these are gone to ruin ; many, have ac- 
quired lasting fame : the Academy of Filarmo- 
nici at Verona, the Academy of Ricovaltro at 
I’adua, and others. In the latter Sig. Vallisnieri 
wrote his ingenious dissertation. 

The Rot/al Acadorii/ of Sciences at Paris was 
founded by J^ouis XIV. in 1666, who, after the 
peace of the Pyrennees, ordered M.C'olbert to asso- 
ciate a few men of learning to communicate their 
discoveries to each other for the promotion of the 
general improvement. The minister accordingly 
formed a society of gentlemen, in high repute for 
philosophy and mathematics, history, and l)elles 
lettres. (ientlemcn of difi'erent dejiartnients as- 
sembled in diderent days of the wc(‘k. History 
and rhetoric were soon after united to another 
French academy, which proposed the improve- 
ment of the language ; and the royal academy 
consisted of two great divisions, philosophy, and 
mathematics. The king, in 1669, appointed a 
new set of regulations, by which he made four 
kinds of members, honorary, pensionary, asso- 
ciates, and eleves. Tlie last three were to con- 
tain each 20 persons, the first only 10. The 
honorary members were to ho all inhabitants of 
France; the pensionaiies to reside in Paris. Of 
the associates, eight only might be foreigners, 
and the eleves to be resident in Paris. A presi- 
dent was to be named by the king from the ho- 
norary members, the S(?crctary and treasurer to 
he perpetual. Of the ])ensionaries, three were to 
be astronomers, three chemists, three geometri- 
cians, three botanists, and three anatomists. The 
remaining two were intended for secretary and 
treasurer. Of the associates, two were to apply 
to geometry, two to botany, and two to chemistry. 
The eleves applied themselves to the same 
sciences as their pensionaries, and might not 
.^)eak except when called on by the president. 
No person might be admitted for associate or 
pensionary, unless known to the world by author- 
^lip, or the invention of some machine, &c. &c. 
The society’s motto was, Invenit et pcrfecit. 

The Duke of Orleans in 1716 very much ex- 
tended the institution, suppressed the class of 
eleves and introduced two other chnsses, one 
consisting of twelve adjuncts and six free asso- 
ciates, who were not obliged to pursue any par- 
ticular study. A vice-president was to be chosen 
annually by the king from the honorary clas.s, 
'vith a director and sub-director from the pen- 
sionaries. In 1785, the king superadded several 
ether classes, as natural history, agriculture, mi- 
neralogy, and physics. lie likewise introduced 
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several political changes into the constitution 
The society consisted of eight classes, viz. astro- 
nomy, geometry, physics, mechanics, chemistry, 
and metallurgy, anatomy, botany, and agricul- 
ture, natural history, and mineralogy. 

This institution, by computing the meridian, 
and sending out persons to make observations, has 
been of great service to the world. Numerous 
interesting memoirs of the society have been pub- 
lished since its establishment in 1666. To each 
volume is prefixed an abstract of the history of 
the academy, and eulogiums on such members as 
have died within the year. M. Rouillo deMeslay, 
counsellor to the parliament of Paris, founde(l 
two prizes, one of 2500, the other of 2000 livres, 
to be alternately distributed by parliament every 
year; the subject for the first to be physical 
astronomy, for the second navigation and com- 
merce. 

The history of the academy to the year 1697, 
was published by Du Hamel. After that period 
it was continued by Foritenelle in his ^Mlistoire 
de I’Academie Royal dcs Sciences ; avec les Me- 
nioires de Mathematique et de Physique, tirez des 
Registres de I’Academie, Histoire de I’Acade- 
inie Royale des Sciences depuis son Etablisse- 
ment en 1666, jusqii’en 1699,” en 13 tomes, 
4to. ^ 

In 1793, W: convention dissolved the institu- 
tion, on the ground of its being a siij)posed bul- 
wark of royalty, and established another under 
the name of the National Institute. The memoirs 
to tins jxtriod are published in 129 quarto vo- 
lumes. Other academies of considerable im- 
portance are established in the principal cities 
of h' ranee, as the Academic, des jeux FlorauXy at- 
Toulouse ; Roi/al Academy of Sciences^ at Tou- 
louse, Academy at Caen, Rouen, and many 
others. That at Dijon contaiii.s, in a handsome 
saloon, the busts of eminent men, natives of the 
city, as Jiufi'on, Bossuct, Piron, Crebillon, De 
Brosses, F re ret, ike. 

The Roj/al Acadcmi/ of Sciences at Berlin^ 
established in 1700, was lormed by Frederic II. 
king of Prussia, afttu’ the model of that of Eng- 
land, with the addition of belles lettres. In 1710 
some alterations took place, and the president 
became one of the counsellors of state. The 
members consisted of four clitsses, the first in- 
cluding physics, medicine, and chemistry. The 
second, mechanics, astronomy, and mathematics; 
the third, history, particularly German history 
and language ; tlie fourth, oriental learning, 
which was adopted as a means of facilitating 
the spread of the gosj,)el among the heathen. 
The first business of every class was to choose 
a director, who held his station for life : of these 
Leibnitz was the first director. The classes had 
free communion with one another. 

Though the society originated in Frederic II. 
at so early a period, it was not till 1743 that it 
enjoyed any considerable share of the royal fa- 
vour; when Frederic III. took upon himself in 
person, the entire management, chose a proper 
president, invited the most distinguished scholars 
on the continent to Berlin, and adopted the most 
vigorous measures to raise the institute into ce- 
lebrity. In gratitude for these distinguishing 
marks of favour, the society agreed to hold their 
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two public as.semblies, one in January, on the 
king’s birth-day, and tjie other in May, on the 
day of his accession to the throne. On the latter 
occasion, a gold medal is awarded for the best 
dissertation, the subject of which is to be succes- 
sively philosophy, metaphysics, mathematics, and 
general erudition. The Berlin cabinet of curiosi- 
ties, and the public library were added by an act 
of the crown ; and in order to expand the views 
of the academy, and promote among the people 
a more general attention to the arts, tlie king, 
in 1798, appointed a directory consisting of 
four members to undertake the entire manage- 
ment of the funds, a president, and two additional 
members, to be chosen from among men of busi- 
ness. Each class had a director of its own, elect- 
ed for life; and the appointment of officers was at 
the nomination of the academy, subject however 
to the confirmation of the king. A number of 
volumes have been published by the names of 
‘‘ Memoires dc I'Acadewk Rot/ale des Sciences et 
Belles Letfres d Berlin.'' A fiistory of the in- 
stitution lias also been given to the public. 'I'he 
regulations of 1708 liave greatly tended to lilic- 
ralize the views of the academy, and to direct 
their attention to ‘^iibjects of general utility. 

The J/npcrial Acndemy of Sciences at Peters- 
hnr^fh, originated with the (’zar.,^ IVter the 
Great, who, during his travels on Go continent, 
having observed the manifold advantages aris- 
ing from literary institution.s, resolved on form- 
ing an aciidemy in l)is own dominions. With 
the a.ssistanco of Wolf and Leibnitz, lie had pro- 
jected the plan of the jiroposed institution, and 
invited several learned foreigners to become 
members, when death put an end to all his de- 
signs, and extingiiislied all the hopes, expecta- 
tions, and solicitudes of that great and distin- 
guished man. Czarina Catherine I, neverthele.ss, 
adopted his views, and ayiproving the plan already 
laid down, put it into execution in 1725, when 
the socif ty held their first meeting before the 
duke of Holstein, and many other persons of 
rank and eminence. In the ensuing August the 
czarina herself attended the meeting, on which 
occasion the celebrated Bulfingcr, a German na- 
turalist, delivered an oration on the utility of the 
loadstone and needle for the discovery and calcu- 
lation of longitude. Impressed yet more deeply 
with the importance and excellence of the institu- 
tion, she immediately devoted .£4982 per annum to 
its support, admitted fifteen members, eminent for 
literature and science; and under the title of pro- 
fessors, honoured them with pensions. The 
most distinguished of these individuals were 
Nicholas and Daniel Bernoulli, the two De Lisles, 
Bulfinger, and Wolf. In 1721, a gymnasium 
was added to the academy, and afterward an uni- 
versity, the professors of which gave lectures in 
the various branches of learning. 

Peter II. disapproved of the society, and pro- 
ceeded to stop the salaries of its members. By 
his example, the institution was neglected by per- 
sons of rank, and languished for want of support. 
It revived, however, under the empress Anne, 
and flourished during the successful presidency 
of the celebrated Baron Korfe, but after his death, 
an ignorant person being appointed to the office, 
the most eminent members quitted the kingdom. 


A second revival took place upon the acces* 
sion of czarina Elizabeth, when the original 
plan w’as enlarged, the internal government im- 
proved, and most of the eminent members, who 
had relinquished, were induced to return ; and 
two natives of genius and ability, who had pro- 
secuted their studies in foreign universities, Lo- 
monosofi’ and Rumor sky, attached themselves to 
the institution. Catherine 11. took the institution 
under her auspices. An Academy of Arts was 
added (but afterwards seflarated in 1764). The 
influx of learned and ingenious foreigners in- 
spired new vigour : expeditions were sent over 
the whole empire, for the puryiose of obtaining 
knowledge, and as the funds were inadequate to 
this large scale of expenditure, the empress made 
an immediate donation of .£2000, to be renewed 
as often as circumstances might require. The 
annual income of the society, was now calcu- 
lated at .£l0,659, and its. anniial sale of books, 
maps, almanacks, memoirs, See. nearly 80,000 
rubles. 

The scientific expeditions were to enquire into 
the quality of earth and waters ; the most success- 
ful mode of cultivating the barren spot.s of laud ; 
the diseases of men and cattle, together with me- 
thods of cure ; the bre(>ding of cattle, more espe- 
cially sheep ; the management of be'cs and silk- 
worms ; the properties of minerals, plants, and 
every species of botany, of which tliey were to 
bring collection.s illustrative of the science, ac- 
cording to the most approved system, so as to 
form a complete “ Jiassica Flora.'^ Besides 
these, they were also to investigate the most pro- 
per j)laces for fislnng, hunting, ike. ; to rectify the 
longitude and latitude of places, and to iliake 
geographical, astronomical, and metiorological 
observations ; to trace the course of rivers ; make 
exact charts ; observe llie customs, dress, man- 
ners, language, religion, history, traditions, and 
antiquity of difi’erenl nations, with which they 
were to combine, every other species of information 
that might tend to enlighten the institution, and 
di.scovcr the internal stale of their native empire. 
The existence of such a society proves, that learn- 
ing had not vanished from the North ; and the 
number of excellent publications which have 
since dawned upon the world, evince that the 
hopes inspired by the wide perambulations of the 
society were not disappointexl. In these Pallas, 
Gmelin, Stolberg, Guluenstaedt, and others, have 
immortalized their names. 

The academy is at present composed of a presi- 
dent, director, fifteen professors, and four adjuncts. 
The professors receive an annual stipend of 
from £200 to £600 ; the adjuncts are pensioned. 
The meetings are twice a-week, and the public 
as.semblies are held thrice a-year. Belonging 
to this society, and immediately contiguous, is a 
fine library, containing upwards of 36,000 curious 
volumes and manuscripts : also a museum, rich 
in native productions, and containing a choice 
cabinet of coins, antiquities, &c. The various 
branches of natural history have their corres- 
ponding apartments into which they are scien- 
tifically distributed. The motto of the society 
is Paulatimy and their device a tree, bearing 
unripe fruit. Their transactions were first 
published in 1728, entitled, ‘‘ Commentarii AcU' 
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demta Scienliarum Imperialis Petropolitan^ ad 
ann. 1726.” This title distinguished all their 
works till 1747, when the transactions were cal- 
led, Novi Commcntarii Academia:^'' &c. In 
1 777, they were called. Nova Acta Scientiarum 
Imperialis Petropolitarur. Their works hitherto 
had been published in Latin. They are now 
written partly in French, attended by a preface 
called “ Fartie llistoriqueF They have publish- 
ed in the whole 14 volumes of memoirs. The 
first of the new commentaries appeared in 17.50, 
tlie twentieth in 1776, and two volumes are print- 
ed every year. 

Tire academy has been often torn by dissen- 
sions, and a few years ago, was almost annihilated ; 
but by an edict of the empress, it was immediate- 
ly re-modelled, arose and si tone forth afresh upon 
tlie world, in a late series of publication.s, 
^^Nova ActOy^ & c. ; and still continues to spread its 
light over the dark region of this extensive empire. 

The Academy of Sciences at BolopnOy com- 
monly called the Institute of Bologna, was origi- 
nally founded hy count Marsigli in 1712; for the 
better cultivation of physics, mathematics, ana- 
tomy, medicine, chemistry, and natural his- 
tory. Its history was written by M. I), lainiers, 
from memoirs furnislted from tlie founder him- 
self, and printed at Amsterdam in 1723; from 
wliich it apjicars that an academy for architec- 
ture and painting, previously founded by pope 
Clement XL was incorporated with this, and 
that the city purchased, and appropriated to its 
use the pala/zo Cclesi, for the convenience of 
having the library, museum, ob.servatory, schools, 
and jirofessors’ ajiartmcnts under the same roof. 
At tlie entrance is the following inscription— 
Bononlense Scientiarum et Artium InsTUutiuriy ad 
publicum lollus or Ins usum. 

'riie Academy, Imperial and Royal, of Sciences 
and Belles JAttres at Brussels, was founded in 
1773, and has published many volumes of in- 
teresting memoirs. 

'J'he Royal Academy at Stockholm, or Royal 
Swedish Academy, originated in six persons of 
learning, among whom maybe mentioned the 
celebrated Linnains. These goiillemen met on 
the 2d of .Tune, 1739, and formed tiiemselves 
into a private society, I'or cominuiiicating to each 
Other the result of their literary investigations. 
This society soon drew a considerable share of 
the public attention ; and in 1741, on the 31st of 
March, was incorporated by the king, under the 
title of the Royal Swedish Academy. The society 
receives no pension from the crown ; but its 
funds have been gradually augmented by sub- 
scriptions, legacies, and private donations. Of 
its professors, three persons only receive sala- 
ries, viz. a professor of experimental philosophy, 
and two secretaries. Those professors, who re- 
side at Stockholm, become presidents by rota- 
bon, each continuing in office for three months. 
The election of native members is held 
in April; that of foreign members in July: 
noth classes of members are admitted wuthout 
fees. The dissertations are all written in the 
Swedish language, and published four times in 
ihe year. The annual publications compose an 
octavo volume. The first 40 volumes, published 
in 1779, are called the Old Transactions ; the next 
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year commencing a scries of New Transactions. 
Any person who sends a treatise worthy of pub- 
lication, receives the Quarterly Transactions gratis, 
and a small silver medal. Agricultural dis- 
sertations are published separately, under the 
title of (Kconomica Acta. Premiums and medals 
are awarded annually hy the society, for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, See. The public 
meetings of the institution are sometimes ho- 
noured with the royal presence. In 1799, the 
academy was dii'ided into seven distinct classes. 
First, general and rural cnconomy, containing 15 
members. Second, commerce and mechanics, con- 
taining 15 members. Third, exterior physics and 
natural history. Fourth, interior physics und na- 
tural philosophy, each containing 15 members. 
Fifth, mathematics, containing eighteen mem- 
bers. Sixth, medicine, containing 15 members. 
Seventh, belles lettrcs, language, and liistory, 
containing 12 members. Into such repute bad 
the society arisen, by the eminence and devoted- 
ne.ss of its members, that in 1800 the sale of al- 
manacks alone brought in the sum of .£‘400. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen^ 
originated in the occasional meetings of six 
learned imm, whom CJiristian VL in 1742, or- 
dered to arrange his cabinet of medals ; and who, 
enlarging ^eir plan hy degrees, at haigth formed 
a regular ^titution, under the patronage of the 
count of Holstein, whose primary olyect was, to 
make re.scarc]ies into the history and antiquities 
of their country, and to ex])lain them. In the 
year 1743, his Danisli majesty, at the instigation 
of the count, took the academy under his patron- 
age, and endow’cd it with a fund ; directing the 
iiiemhcTs to add to the number of their fonuer 
]iur.suits those of history, physics, and mathema- 
tics. The instil iilioii has published 15 volumes 
in the Danisli language, a great proportion of 
which have been translated into J.atin. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
was ostalilished in 1780, hy the council and house 
of representatives in the jirovinceof Massacfiusetts 
Hay, designed to promote the study of American 
.autiquities and history ; also to determine the 
uses to which its natural productions might be 
applied; together with the study of medicine, 
mathematics, philosophy, astronomy, meteoro- 
logy, geography, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, with every other art and science tha: 
might tend to enlighten the ])opulatiuT), and to 
advance the interest, honour, and hapjnness of 
an independent ])eople. The members wer(* 
never to he more than 200, or few^er than 40. 
Since the year 1785, when they puhlisTied their 
tirst volume of memoirs at Poston,, tlie academy 
has been progressively improving. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at TAsbon, was 
founded in the ye^ar 1779, by the duke De La- 
foens, uncle to the queen. It contained 24 t'f- 
fective members, divided into three cla.s.ses occu- 
pying the departments of natural sciences, ma- 
thematic.s, and national literature ; 36 free mem- 
bers, a few literary foreigners, with many scientific 
correspondents. The sovereign himself became 
president, and the revenue allowed by government 
enabled them to establish a museum, oliservatory , 
and printing-office. The first volume ot their me- 
moirs appeared in 1797; and in addition to their 
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Memorias ds Litteratura Fortuguezu ; Memorias The Electoral Bavarian Academy of Sciencex^ 
.Econowico, S', and other literary transactions, they at Munich , w'ds established in 1759, and pub- 
have published CoUeccao de Livros ineditos de I ished memoirs under the title of Abhandlungen 
liistoriu l\rtuiiu(‘Za, dc^' Baicrischen Akadcmie. When the elector 


A (it'ographical Acadcjuy^ esTablishc<l at Lis- 
bon, in 1799, principally with a view to illustrate 
the ixeoi^raphy of Portin^al, lias provided tlie 
world with an accurate map of this country, so 
long a desideratum in literature. 

77/e Nt (ipo/ltan Aradcnti/ was establish- 

ed in 1779, and has published valuable ma- 
thematical re.searches an/l m/'inoirs. 

The Roi/al Acadewy <f Turin, vvas cstablislied 
by the late king, when duke of Savoy. Tlie 
first volume of memoirs appeared in 1759, pub- 
lished in Latin, with the tilh* of Mm'ellanca 
Fhilosophica Matin nuitica Sociefatt a privutic. Tan- 
rinensis. The continuations of which have been 
since published in Trench, l.e Grange, the most 
celebrated Oriental meinber of this academy, 
astonished the scientitic world by tlic novelty 
and profoundnc.ss of his papers, in the first volume 
of these Transactions and Memoirs. 

J'he Academy of Sciences^ Bilioi Lcffrca, and 
Arts, was esta'blislu'd at Padua, liy the senate, 
near the close of tlie IBtli century ; (‘onsisting of 
24 pensionuiies, tree associates, 24 pupils, lb 
as.sociates from the Xhaietiaii states, 2 IJbreigiiers 
and honorary mernhers. A few voluLrl'S of Me- 
moirs have been published in Italian. 

The AcaiJcmy (d' Sciences a)td Belles Lellrenof 
Genoa, was estahlished in 1783, (onsisling of 
32 rncnnljcrs; poetry st'ems to be tlu* point to 
which they bave directed tlu'ir attention. 

The Academy of Milan originat/'d in tlu- con- 
tracted efforts of a literary soc lity, who ])nblis})ed 
a sheet of observations weekl} , on scientihe sub- 
jects, general criticism, Itelles lettres, .jke. About 
1767, a regular socii ly was formtal, whose tran- 
sactions are juiblislied, under tlu; title of Sceltd 
d' Opuscol i Sci e n f i fica . 

The Acadonp of Sciences at Sienna^ was in- 
stituted in 1691. Their lirst volunu' of transac- 
tions wlis ]ud)bshed in 1761 ; and tlieir jud/lieations 
under the name Atti d< IT Academia di Siendy 
have aj/peared occasionally, ever siiu'C. 

The Academy of Si n nc(s at Tt ronUy was esta- 
blished about 1780, by .M. Loiigua, whose chief 
object was to fni iu an association of tlie principal 
scientific men m all ]/arts of Italy, for tlie pur- 
pose of literary communicdtion and ptdilishing 
memoirs. The first volume of which, accord- 
ingly appeared in 1782, imder the title of 
Memorie di Matematica c Fisiea, deita Societa 
ItalianUy containing the celebrated names of 
Boscovich, the two Fontanas, and Spallanzani. 
Academies of a similar (lescrl])tlon arc also estab- 
lished at Mantua, Pisa, and Ihivia. 

An Academy of Sciences was estalil ished at 
Manheim, by Charles Tiieodorc, elector pala- 
tine, in the year 1755. It is divided into two 
classes, historical and physicaiy according to the 
^lan originally furnished by Scha*pflm. The 
iatter was subjected in 1780, to a subdivision 
into tlie physical and meteorological. The his- 
torical and physical memoirs are puldi^hcd, 
under the title of Acta Academia Theodora J*aln- 
iincE. The meteorological observations are pub- 
lished separately, under the title of Ephemerides 
Societatis Meteoroiogicce Palaiince. 


became king, he new-organized the society, with 
a view to give it the precedence over all the 
literary institutions of Europe. After which, he 
piaceil it under the immediate superintendence 
of the miristry ; the jirivy-eounsellor Jacobi, a 
man of excellent scientific and literary attain- 
ments, being president. 

The Electoral Academy at Erfurt, was insti- 
tuted by the elector of Merit/., in 1754, consisting 
of protector, president, director, assessors, ad- 
juncts, and as.sociatf^s. Their memoii-s are now 
])iiblished in German, although they originally 
appeared in Latin. 

The Hessian Acadenny of Sciences at Giessen, 
have also published memoii'S, under the title of 
Acta Philosophica Medicn Acadonitc, Scienfiaj'um 
Principalis llcssiactc. rhk(;wise in the Nether- 
lands, at Flushing, and Brussels, there are sci- 
entific academies which liave published Me- 
moirs. 

77/e Royal Irish Academy arose; 1782, from an 
association of gentletaen, most of them connected 
with the university, wlio held weekly meetings 
for the purjiose of r/^ading dissertations on literary 
and scientitic subjects. Indulging the hope of 
advancing the int(Mest.s of literature on a more 
extensive scale, tliey soon after w'idened their 
])lan, admitting only sueli names as were already 
illustrious, and might do honour to their new 
institution. This re-organization became the 
basis of the Roi/at Irish Academy, wbieli pro- 
fesses to unite the advancement of the arts and 
sciences, antiquities, and every species af litera- 
ture. Their jiapers have been numerous ; and 
from 1787 to 1825 they bave published fourteen 
volumes. 

A Society was formed in Dublin, similar to 
tlie Koyal Society in London, as early as 1683, 
but it declined ; and although the plan was re- 
viv<‘d, under the ])resideney ol the earl ot Pem- 
broke, then lord-lieutenant, it was still iin.suc- 
ee.ssful. In 1740, a physico-historical society 
arose out of its ruins, which has likewise perish- 
ed. The state of tlie population has been ex- 
ceedingly iinpropitious to the cultivation of 
literature and philosophy. 

An Ecclesiastical Academy ivas instituted at 
Bologna, in Italy, 1687, chiefly with a view of 
examining the discijiline, doctrine, and history, 
of the different ages of the church. 

Academies oe Aiits. — The Royal Academy 
of Arts in London, established in 1768, was 
instituted for the encouragement of designing 
painting, sculpture, &c. This society is under 
the jiatronage of the king, and under the direction 
of 40 eminent artists of the first rank, in their 
several professions ; who paint from living models, 
and of whom, nine are annually elected, to attend 
by rotation, for the purpose of setting the figures, 
and of ex-amining the performances of the stu- 
dents. There are also a president, a council, 
and other officers, besides separate professors of 
painting, architecture, anatomy, and perspective, 
who annually deliver public lectures on the sub- 
ject of their respective departments. The aca- 
demy is open to all students who are desirous 
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of cultivating the studies to which it is directed ; 
and, there is an annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculptures, and designs, many of which have 
distinguished merit. 

The Academy of Arts at Petersburg, was in- 
stituted by the empress I'dizabetb, in IT.'iS, and 
annexed tothe Academy of Sciences; but in 1764 
wa.s formed into a separate institution by the 
empress Catharine, at the suggestion of count 
Sluivalof ; ;md the number of scholars increased 
from 40 to 300. The annual revenue was augment- 
ed from .£4000, its original income, to .£12,000. 
A large circular building fronting the Neva, was 
constructed for the use and accommodation of the 
members. The scholars are admitted at tlie age 
of six, and continue until they have attained the 
age of 18; during which time they are instructed 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, the bTench and 
German languages, and drawing. At the age of 
14, they are at liberty to choose any of the 
following arts, which are branched out into four 
classes. First, painting in all its branches, his- 
tory, ])ortraits, battles, landscapes, architecture, 
mosaic, enamelling, Second, engraving on 

coppCT-]dM.tes, seal-cutting, &c. Tliird, carving on 
wood, ivory, and amber. Fourth, watch-making, 
turning, instrmnont-making, casting statues in 
bronze and other metals, gilding, varnishing, 
imitating gems and medals in paste and other 
compositions. Frizes are aenually distributed 
to those who excel, and from the aggregate num- 
ber of those who have attained four prizes, 12 are 
selected aiul sent abroad, at the public charge, 
their travelling cxpcnces defrayed ; and, on their 
settlement in any town, a salary of .£‘60 conferred 
upon them for the tirst four years. 4'here is a 
suitable collection of paintings and models, pro- 
vided for the imitation of the students, some of 
which are taken from the best antique statues in 
Italy, ami are of the same size as the originals. 

The Academy of Painting and Sen/pfurc at 
Paris, is known to have been instituted at a very 
early period. The academy of J^t. laike, was 
popular in the 14th century, and in 1430, re- 
ceived many privileges from Charles VTI.; sub- 
sequently confirmed in 1584, by Henry il!.; 
after which, it became united witli the society of 
sculptors, who met near St. Denys. In conse- 
quence of the continual disputes which arose 
between the sculptors and ])airitiTS, the academy 
languished ; but, was afterwards revived by 
M, Le 13 run, Sarazin, Corneille, and other gen- 
tlemen of distinguished eminence in their pro- 
fessions, who obtained in favour of it, an arr^t 
of council in 1648. In 1655, they obtained from 
cardinal Mazarine, a brevet and letters patent, 
registered in parliament; in return for which 
they chose the cardinal ibr their protector, and 
the chancellor for their vice-protector ; and, by 
the friendly interposition of another minister, 
M. Colbert, obtained in 1683, a pension of 4000 
livres, which enabled them to widen their plan, 
iind tended greatly to facilitate the objects of the 
society. Tiie academy, shortly after, was made 
to consist of a protector, vice-protector, director, 
chancellor, four rectors, a treasurer, four ad- 
juncts, four professors, two of whom lectured on 
ftiiatorny and geometry, honorary counsellors, a liis- 
loriographer, two ushers, and a secretary. Twelve 


of the most eminent members were selected, each 
of whom attended in rotation for a month, for 
the purpose of setting a living mmlel in the pro- 
per lights ari<l attitudes, for the imitation of the 
students, employed in taking draughts and carv- 
ing image.s. For this purpose, h(‘ provided a 
naked man, of tall figure and good proportions, 
whom he ])lacpd before them in the most easy 
and natural positions, this was called setting the 
model ; on some occasions, he provided two, 
and formed a jiixta position of models; this was 
called setting the group. He likewise employed 
a woman of a graceful appearance, and propor- 
tionate stature, whom he placed before tne stu- 
dents* in the same manner. It is to this careful 
.selection of subjects, and to the copying from the 
life, more than to an extraordinary measure or 
warmth of genius, that we attribute the formation 
of those elegant models, and the draught of those 
beautiful sketches and designs, for which this 
academy for a considerable pi^riod, has been so 
highly celebrated ; and which, have tended not 
a little to ('all forth the emnlation of kindred 
societies, and to liave awakened in many place's 
on the continent, a n'lisb for tliose ancit'nt arts, 
wliicli had so long lain dormant. Three prizes, 
for designs, \ver(^ distributed among the eh'ves 
every thre^ montlis, and four otliers for jiainting 
and seniptWe, annually. 

A similar Institution uas established at Ixorne, 
by Louis X L\', wlierein those who had won the 
annual prizes at Paris werc^ sup])ort(Hl tlueo 
years, with a view to their further improve- 
ment. 

An. Academy of Dr^neb/g and Srnlplurr, was 
e.stablished at ]Manh(‘irn, in 1775, by Charles 
Theodore, eh'ctor palatine, with a view of pro- 
moting the fine arts. 

An Academy of Painting and Sculpture has 
l^!en founded at Stockliolm, containing nine 
professors, and about 400 scholars. The institu- 
tion aunually distributes three largo 'and tbn'o 
small medals, awardi'd lor the encouragement or 
rising genius. Tliosc students who most dis- 
tinguish themselves are also indulged witli per- 
ini.ssion to travel into FTance and Italy, at the 
exp(aice of the society. In the hall of this insti- 
tution arc the ancient figures of plaster, presented 
by Louis XIV. to Charles XL 

The Academy of Painting, Sculpture, S^c. at 
Vienna, was founded in 1705, on principles 
nearly similar. 

An Academy o f the Fine Arts was established 
at Turin in 1778, who held their meetings in the 
king’s palace. 

Ail Academy of Architecture was established at 
IMilan, about the year 13B0, by Galeas Visconti; 
and about the middle of the last century, an 
academy of the fine arts was establislied there, 
in whicli the pupils were furnished with originals 
and models : prizes w'ere also distributed an- 
nually. This institution, before the eflects o" 
the F'rench revolution readied ftaly, was one o' 
the best establish in cuts of that kind in the king- 
dom. In the ball were some admirahle pieces 
of (.’orregio, and several ollun- ancient paintingTi 
and statues of distinguished merit, amongst 
which we may mention the small bust of \ itel- 
lius, and a statue of Agrippina ot most exipu 
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site beauty, allhonpjli it wanted the Iiead and 
arms which have since been restored. 

The Acadt'fiit/ of the Fine Arta at Florence had 
lonj4 fallen into decay, but was restored by the 
late Grand Duke. It contained halls for plaster 
ti^ures. and nudities for the sculj)tor and painter, 
In the hall for plaster figures, were models of all 
the finest statues in Italy, arranged in two rows; 
but this, and all similar institutions in Italy, 
have suffered greatly by the French. 

An Acadeim/ of the Fine Artawas eafahlinhed at 
Modena^ in wliich was an extensive saloon, con- 
taining mafly casts of antique statues. It con- 
tains also the skull of (’orregio; but since it was 
plundered by the I'reneh, it has dwindled into 
a petty school for drawing from living models. 
Venice and iMantua contain academies of a 
similar description. 

An Acudi oo/ for Painfiufi, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture was founded at Madrid, by IMiilip V, of 
which the minister for fon'ign atlairs is presi- 
dent: prizes are distributed every thrt'e years. 
At Cadiz is a petty institution, in which a few 
students are supplied by gov^ernment with tlie 
means of drawing, modelling, ^^c. 

An Academy of Architecture in Fai'k was es- 
talilishcd by (VI. C’olbert, in 1671, eonsisting of 
o company of skilful architects. 

Musical Ac,\nr.Mri:s. — I'he Acaatrni/ of yin- 
cient Music in London was instituted in 1710, 
by several (eminent performers and gentlemen, 
to promote the study of vocal harmony. A li- 
brary was attached, consisting of the best com- 
positions in MS. and print. The gentlemen 
of the chapel-royal, the choir of St. Paul’s, with 
the boys, assisted in die design. In 1731, a 
charge of plagiarism against Bononcini, one of 
the members, nearly destroyed the institution. 
X)r. Green, Bononcini’s friend, withdrew, taking 
with him the boys of St. Paul’s; and, in 1734, 
Mr. Gates, master of the cluldren of the royal 
chapel, withdrew. Afterwards it became a musi- 
cal seminary for the instruction of youth ; and by 
the activity of Dr. Pepusch, the academy con- 
tinued to sulisisl. 

The lioi/at Acude/ny of ]\[usic in London^ 
arose from die priucijral of the nobility ami 
gentry uniting (o jiroiiioto the performance of 
pperas, com[>osed by Handel, and performed 
under his conduct at the theatre in the llay-raar- 
kei. So extensive was the attention and patronage 
called forth in favour of die society, that the 
subscriptions amounted to £.50,000. The king 
conferred upon it the tith? rf Jloyal Academy, 
and made a donation of £ 1 000. It consisted of 
a governor, deputy-governor, and 20 directors. 
A contest between liaiHlel and Sencsino, one of 
the performers, in which tlie directors favoured 
the latter, dissolved the institution. A Hoyal 
Society for Music still exists. 

Art Academy of Dancing was erected by 
Louis XIV. endowed with great privileges. 

An Academy of the Law once existed at 
Berytus;and another of the Sitieiites at Bo- 
logna. 

Academiks oiTl rsTOUY . — The Loyal Academy 
of Portuguese Jlistory at Lisbon j was instituted 
in 1720, by John V'.; consisting of a director, 
four censors, a secretary, and 50 members, each 


of whom is expected to discuss some point of the 
civil or (ecclesiastical history of the nation, either 
in J^atin or Portuguese. In ecclesiastical history 
the prelates, synods, councils, churches, monas- 
teries, eminent characters, relics, places famo'U 
for miracles, &c. within the diocese under dis- 
cussion, are to be distinctly related in twelve 
chapters. The civil history extends from the 
invasion of the Romans to the present time, to 
improve their knowledge of which, each country 
member is obliged to search tlie registers where 
lie lives, and make copious extracts, and original 
observations. They meet once every 15 days. 
The academy struck a medal in honour of tlieir 
prince, containing, on the front, his efHgy, with 
the inscription, ‘ Johannes V. Lusitanorum Rex f 
and on the reverse, he was re])resented as raising 
lip History, which ayipearcd almost prostrate be- 
fore him, with the legend, Mlistoria Resurges.' 
Underneath is an abbreviature of the following 
words: Mlrx ia Acad emia Hist oriie, Lusit 
ana* Instituta VI. Idus, Dccembris, mdccxx.' 

The Academy of Suabian History at Tubingen^ 
was formed for tlie purpose of publishing the 
best liistorical writings, compiling memoirs, 
writing the lives of mninent historians, ^^c. 

The ylcademy of Jlistory at Aladruf w'as 
formed, about 1730, by a few individuals, wlio 
agreed to assemble occasionally for tlie purpose 
of preserving and illustrating tlic historical monu - 
ments and memoirs of Spain. They drew uji a 
few simple rules, which, in 1738, were con- 
firmed by a royal cedilla of Philip V. The 
society consists of 24 members, who have already 
])ul)lish(xl editions of Mariana, Sepulveda, Solis, 
and the Ancient Chronicles relative to Castile, 
.several of wliicli were before unknown. All 
the diplomas, charters, &:c. belonging to the yirin- 
cipal cities and towns from the earliest yieriod, are 
in their possession. The device of the institution 
is, a river at its source ; the motto ^ In putriain 
jyopidumyue Jluit.^ The academy has long been 
cmyiloyed in preparing a Geographical Dictionary 
of Spain. 

A( ADEMiES OF Belles Lettres, Language, 
&c. — The Academy of Urnidi, at Florence j after- 
wards called Acadenda la Florentina, or the 
Florentine Academy, was instituted in 1549, 
by the grand duke, Cosmo I., and has always 
been composed of the . most eminent men in 
Italy. It has paid yiarticular attention to Italian 
poetry, and has given excellent Italian transla- 
tions of the Grc(:^k and Latin historians. 

The Academy of Humourists originated at the 
marriage of Lorenzo Marcini, a Roman gentle- 
man, on which occasion many persons of rank 
were present. It being the time of carnival, 
the gentlemen, to afford diversion for the ladies, 
recited verses, sonnets, speeches, and comedies, 
at first extemporaneously, but afterwards bv 
memory and premeditation. The invention ot 
this species of amusement gave them the denomi- 
nation of Belli Huiinori. At lengtli, acquiring ^ 
relish for these exercises, they resolved to form 
an academy of Belles Lettres, and altered their 
title to that of Ilumoristi, taking for their device 
a cloud, which, after being formed of the salir<^ 
exhalations from the sea, falls upon the eartn 
in a gentle shower, refreshing and fertilizing 
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wherever it comes. Their motto was selected 
from liUcretius, ^ Rcdii agminc dulci* 

The Academy of Arcadi was instituted in the 
same city about 1690, to promote tlie study of 
poetry and the belles lettres. It is composed of 
princes, cardinals, and other ecclesiastics, as well 
as wits of both sexes. It is called Arcadian 
because, to avoid disputes about pre-eminence, 
they obliged themselves by a regulation to ap- 
pear masked as Arcadian shepherds. The num- 
ber of members, within ten years from its es- 
tablishment, amounted to 600. They hold seven 
meetings a year in a field, a grove, or in some 
gentleman’s garden. Six of these meetings are 
employed in reciting the poems of the Arcadi 
residing in Home ; all of whom, except ladies, 
and cardinals, read their own compositions. 
M’h(‘ seventh meeting is devoted to the composi- 
tions of absent members, the recitation of which 
commonly affords great entertainment, the pieces 
being written in all Hie dith'ient dialects of Italy. 
The government of the institution is entirely di;- 
mocratical, allowing of no })rince or protector, 
but only a custos, elected every olympiad, (or 
fourth year) with the power of apjioiiiting 12 
others to assist him in the administration, whom 
he may change yearly at discretion. Idnder 
these, for the sake of order, are two sub-ciistodes, 
one vicar, or pro-custos, and four deputies, or 
sujU'rintendents annually rlinsi'u. The mod(!S 
of eh'»ction are five. The first by acclamation, 
when princes, cardinals, &c. are admitted. The 
second is l y annumeration, used in favour of 
ladies and academical c.v)lonies, wlnux* votes are 
taken jirivately. The third representation, es- 
tablished in fa\'Our of universities, where tlic 
young gentry are educati'd, wdio can recommend 
one or two members to be ballotted for jirivately. 
The fourth, .surrogalioii, whereby new .slie])licrds 
are introduceil in the room of those that are 
deceased or expedh'd. The seventh, destination, 
W'hereby, when there is no immediate vacaiiey, 
persons of merit ai'e destined to succeed tlie first 
vacancy, and receive the title of Arcadi, before an 
0|.iportunity shall occur for their final admission. 
All the members at their initiation receive new 
pastoral names, in imitation of the ancient 
Arcadians. There are colonies of Arcadians in 
many other cities in Italy, wliich arc branches of 
the original institution. 

The Royal Acaiiemy at Caen was established 
by letters jiatent in 1705, though held in private 
50 years before that period, in the house of A1 
de Brieiix. In 1707, I\I. Foucault, intendant of 
the generality of (.’acn, procured the king’.s letters 
patent, by which the society was raised into a 
perpetual Academy. 

An Assembly of men of letters, formed at Lyons 
in 1712, wanted only letters patent, to consti- 
tute a royal academy inferior to few in 1‘h-ance. 

The Academia della Crnsca at Florence, or 
Academia Furfiiratanim, though formed in 1582, 
obtained no celebrity till 1584, when it attracted 
Ihe public attention by reason of a dispute be- 
tween Tasso and several of its members. It lias 
produced an Italian Dictionary of great merit. 
In this institution Torricelli, the disciple of Ga- 
lileo, delivered his discourses on the wind, ihc 
power of percussion, mathematics, and military 


architecture. It is sometimes catfeff the Bran 
Academy, on account of its sifting out words, and 
rejecting barbarisms, with a view to the rebne- 
menl of the Italian language. It is now united 
w'ith the Fdorentina and Apatista, under the gene- 
ral name of Rcali Academia Idorcntina. 

The Academy of Fructiferi arose in 1617, from 
an assembly of princes and persons of distinction, 
who met to refine and perfect the German lan- 
. guage. It flourished long under the princes of 
the empire, who were commonly chosen jiresi- 
dents. The number of members, in 1668, 
amounted to no fewmr than 900. A history of 
the institution has been written i#Ccrnian by 
George Ncumarck. 

The Academic Fran^'oise, or Ihc French Aca- 
demy, arose from the private meeting of a few 
men of letters, in thw house of M. Conrart, in 
1629; and six years afterwards w'as formed into 
an academy by cardinal llichclieu, intended for 
refining and ascertaining the French language 
and style; comprehending at the same time in its 
])hiii, grammar, poetry, and eloquence. Origi- 
nally the number of members w^as limited to 40, 
out of whom a director, chancellor, and secretary, 
were to be chosen ; the lalter for life, the former 
for two months only. ’I’he members enjoyed 
many privileges, one of which was the dj'oit dc 
commit fiid^, by which they might refuse to an- 
swer or appear hefoi’o any court, except that of 
the king’s household. At first they met in car- 
dinal Hichelien’s apart nient, then in that of 
chaneellor Segnier, and afterward, three timo.s 
a-wcek in an apartment of tlie Louvre, now 
called I’Acadernit; Franyoise. At their sej)aration, 
40 silver medals wa're distrii)uted among them, 
having on one side the head of the king of France, 
and on the reverse protectcur dc V academic , with 
a laurel and this motto, d rimmortuUte. Th’. 
proved an excellent means to secure attendance 
those who were present receiving the overplus 
otherwise intended for tliose who were absent. 
Religious orders w'cre deemed inadmissible, and 
expulsion was resorted to only in case of heinous 
malefaction. To compass their y)rimary olrject, 
they not only gave rules, but examples of good 
writing ; and no fewer than 20 of their orations 
have been printed ; but the style has been ridi- 
culed as having a tendency to enervate rather 
than refine the language. Tliey have produced, 
nevertheless, a variety of publications; and their 
speculations, if not exceedingly profound, are 
however, very beautiful and entertaining; and 
will be read with pleasure by every one who has 
cultivated a lively relish for the beauties of 
rhetoric and belles lettres. The publication of 
a complete Dictionary of the FTench Language 
constitutes their highest celebrity ; the derivation 
of words, the settling of phrases was an employ 
ment of 50 years, and was at length completed 
in 1694. The history of the institution has been 
written by M. Pelisson, andiVJ. FAbbe d’ Olivet. 
A similar institution was foundexl at Peters- 
urg in 1 783, on a plan at first suggested by the 
^.rincess Dashkof. It was established and en- 
dowed by the late empress, and consists of 60 
members. 

The Royal Sircdish Academy, founded in 
1786 , was intended for the improvement of the 
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language, purifying it of barbarisms, ascertain- 
ing its extent, and reducing it under nine fixed 
and definite laws ; also for ibe cultivation of the 
higher graces o.f poetry and eloriuencc. It was 
formed on the plan of the I’rench Academy, and 
pensions have ticen granted to sonu' ot its mem- 
bers by Gustavus lU. A medal is struck by the 
institution every year, in honour of some illus- 
trious Swede. 

The Royal Spanish Academy at Madrid, was 
founded by the duke d’Escalona. 'Ihe first 
meeting w^as held in his palace in 1713, and in 
1714 the king became protector. It consists ot 
24 members, including the director and secre- 
tary, whose ohjeet is to improve tlu,* language by 
a careful selection of those terms ami phrases, 
which have been einployed by the best Spanish 
writers, and cx[)iinging all low, obsolete expres- 
sions and barbarisms ; also to distinguish the 
former from the lacter in a dictionary for that 
purpose. To encourage this imderl.ikiufr, the 
academicians are allowed ad the immunitu's and 
rivileges enjoyed l)y tne domestic oibcers in the 
ing’s service', even those in the royal [)alace. 
The academy is not to ]uit any thing to the |)ress 
without permission from the eoumnl. Their de- 
vice is a erneihle on t’to lire, with this motto, 

lanipia, fya, da csplciidor.” It j)n^rifies, fi.xcs, 
and gives brightness.” ^ 

Acadcmv is also a term for schools and other 
s('minari('s of learning. Of these* institutions 
the .lews /.ad sewe-ral ; the most eelebrated arc 
those of I’jherias and Habylon, in winch the 
Jew'ish Doctejrs insiructed the youth in the He- 
brew language, and explained to them the Tal- 
mud, and the secrets of the Cabbala. The 
Tiomans had two institutions of this kind, where 
youth were instrucled in general literature 
and science* ; one- a^ Home* founded by Adrian, 
the Ollier at Ibnytiis in IMio-nicia. 'The fornuT 
was famous lor the sciences, the latter for the 
law-. 

In coiiseejuence' of the revival of literature*, 
about the Kith century, public schools or aca- 
demies were formed all ovct Europe; at Padua, 
Modena, Ahtples, Capna, Toulouse*, Salamanca, 
Cologne^ i:rid Eyons. The academy of Paris 
surpassed all the re st in its extended scale of 
education, tlie ability of its professors, and the 
multitude ol students by wliom it was attended ; 
and was hence distinguished by the title of I ad- 
versity, to denote its embracing the whole circle 
of science. Soon after which, other schools of 
learning formed themselves upon the same 
model, and obtained the same title. In the 16th 
century, academies were founded by the Luthe- 
rans at Jena, Helmstadt, and Altorf ; and by the 
Calvinists in ITaneker, Leyden, Geneva, and 
many other places. 

The dissenters of England, in conserjiience of 
the introduction of ccrUdn oaths after the resto- 
ration of Charles 11. to which tluy cannot con- 
scientiously subscribe, have been excluded from 
the Universities, and have ibrmed academics 
among themselves. Success has arn ply rewarded 
their exertions ; and the dissenting ministers in 
these institutions are not only educated and sup- 
ported on the foundation, but in .some respects 
enjoy advantages not found in the universities. 


In many of tfiom, they attend six years ; have 
public examinations once every year; and, dif- 
ferent from the universities, the students are 
expected to attend the whole of the time, with 
the exception of a few weeks allowed after the 
vacation, to visit different congregations, in the 
capacity of ministers. 

The im])ortance of these institutions to so 
large a part of the community as the protestant 
dissenters, must be obvious ; and their support, 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions, evinces a de- 
gree of public feeling, worthy of the cause in 
behalf of which they are established. 

The oldest of these academies is Ilomerton. 
In this institution two foundations are united; 
one as old as the restoration, the other as recent 
as 1730. It was removed from Mile End, and 
had at that time three professorships, filled by 
Dr. D. Fisher, as classical tutor; Dr. Conder as 
divinity tutor; and Dr. T. .Gibbons, ihe biogra- 
pher of Dr. Watts, as professor of rhetoric and 
belles lettres. The classical chair of this institu- 
tion has alw'ays stood high. It is filled at pre- 
sent by Dr. Pye Smith, author of some excellent 
cla.ssienl publications. The academy receives 20 
students, and has furnished some of the most 
valuable ministers and able theologians that 
have appeared amongst protestant dissenters. 

The Old College at lloxlon, or as it was 
originally called, The Fwanp^elical Acadenn/, was 
founded in 17B3, and removed to its jiresent 
situation in 1791. It has professors in lan- 
guages, logic, mathematics, rhetoric, and belles 
lettres, divinity, elocution, ike. Mr. Halley; is 
the resident tutor. At present it receives about 
40 students, who are examined every year before 
a public ass(*mbly of ministers and lit<?Tiiry gen- 
tlemen, in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Arabic*, and Chaldee languages and other de- 
partments of lit(‘ratiire, science, and theology; 
after wLich three of the students deliver orations 
in the academy chapel adjoining the institution^ 
and a r(*})()rt is made accordingly of the meeting. 
Some of the most eminent men of the present day 
were educated at this institution. This institu- 
tion lias recently been enlarged ; and a handsome 
building, for the purposes of it, has been erected 
at Highbury, near Islington. The general 
plan of the institution is common to all dissent- 
ing academies, particularly the public exami- 
nations. 

The Fiew College at Hackney was formed on 
Arian and Unitarian principles. High liopes of 
literary eminence were entertained froiri the 
nafnes attached to its original foundation. 
Dr, Kippis, editor of the Biographia Britannica, 
Gilbert Wakefield, who seceded from the na- 
tional church, and Mr. Belsham presided over 
its concerns. Dissensions however prevailed, and 
it dwindled away. It is now revived on Cal- 
vinistic principles, and is become an important 
and useful institution ; Rev. T. Collison, A.M. 
is the resident tutor.' 

Rolheramy iicar Sheffield, is famous for an 
Academy of considerable eminence, that flourished 
as early as 1756. The late Dr. Williams presided 
for many years, and was a man of eminent 
attainments. His reply to Bishop Tomline’s 
publication, entitled, A Refutation of Calviiiisni, 
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is considered by eminent judi^es to be the best 
defence of modern Calvinism. The academy 
has no connexion with the original one of 
Heckinondwicke; but was pronounced a new 
institution by a committee of the founders held at 
Halifax on the 1 1 th of September, 1794. It has sup- 
- plied many able theologians and useful ministers. 

An Academy of considerable eminence subsists 
at Gosport f and was lately under the presidency 
of ])r. Bogne, an eminent theologian recently 
deceased. In this institution missionary stu- 
dents are educated by the London Missionary 
Society, by which they are sent to every part 
of the woiLl. The general laws and regulations 
are similar to those of other dissenting institu- 
tions. 

Al ^’ewport Tunnel is an Academy for the 
education of dissenting ministers under the su- 
perintendence of T. P. Bull, A. M. 

At Axminslcr also is a similar i rnportant insti- 
tution, under the superintendence of the Uev. Mr. 
Small, a gentleman of ability and erudition. 
Both these institutions have furnished many useful 
and excellent ministers. 

The Academy at WymontKy is an extensive 
and liberal institution, originally established by 
the late I)r. Doddridge. This (‘stablishment has 
Ijceii justly celebrat(.‘d for classical learning. It 
is under the direction of the Lev. Mr. MoiclI. 

The Academy at Idle is under the superinten- 
dence of the H-ev. \V. \ int and other genth'im'n 
of eiuinema', whose labours havi^ contributed, in 
no ordinaiy dcgre( to the extensive usefulness 
and success of the iuslitution. 

The Acudtmy at HUickoarn^ lately un<ler tbe 
superintendence of llu' Jtev. ,1. IdctcLc'r, A. M. 
occupies a very conspicuous place amongst dis- 
seutirig institutions, and is in ;i [uosperous con- 
dition. It has furriisbed many useful ininist(>rs. 
The academies already named belong to the (ad- 
vinistic denomination ol’ mdependent dissenters. 

'J'he York Academy ^ established 1786, on the 
basis of the original academy at W arrington, is an 
I’nglish presbyteriaii institution, and has been as- 
sociated withtlie celebrated names of I )r. .L''l'aylor, 
Hugh Parmer, Job Orton, &c. Dr.Aikin also, fa- 
ther of Mrs. Barbauld, Dr. Priestley, and Dr. 
Ihifield were successively tutors at this place. Dr. 
Thomas Barnes presided in this establishment at 
its removal to Manchester in 1 786; and was one of 
the principal founders of the Mancliestcr Literary 
and Philosophical So^dety. The classical and 
niathematiL“dl chairs have been justly celebrated. 
In 1803, it was removed to York. The number 
ol students educated is 20. 

The Baptist denomination have several in.stitu- 
tions, conducted on an extensive scale, and their 
iiselulness cannot be too highly ajipreciated. 

I he first of these is at Bristol, and was lately 
under the superintendenoe of Dr. Ryland, whose 
ciuditioii and talents were well known to the 
country. The number of students is consider- 
ablo. Missionary students are edu'eated here. 

Stepney Academy is of respectable rank as a 
disseiitiiig institution, and is under tire presidency 
of Rev. Dr. Newman. The number of students 
IS considerable. 

The Academy at Bradford is an institution on 
lae same scale as that at Idle. It is under the 


care of Dr. Steadman, whose labours in it have 
been very important. The general la\vs of these 
institutions are similar to those of the independent 
denomination. There are other similar dissent- 
ing institutions at Abergavenny, Pxeter, Carmar- 
then, Wrexham, and others which our limits 
compel us to omit. 

A Political Academy formed at Paris before 
the revolution, consisting of six gentlemen, who 
met on certain days of the week, where they 
perused political papers, &c. the more eti'eetually 
to qualify themselves for his majesty’s service. 

An Academy was formed at BerUriy in 1703, by 
Prederic 1. to educate the nobility of the court 
suitably to their extraction. Tlie king paid all 
extraordinaries, which rendered the ex])ence mo- 
derate. It was called the Academy of Princes, 
but is now much decayed. 

Military AcADEMii-s.—The Romans had 
military academies established all over Italy, 
which they called Oampi iVlartii, where the ^tith 
were trained for war at the public expence. 

These institutions were not uncommon in 
Greece, and were superintended by Tacticij who 
taught the higlicr offices of war. 

We have tlirco seminaries of this description: 
the Naval Academy at Portsmouth, the Royal 
Miliiary Acndemy at Woolwich, and the Royal 
Military Allege al J’arnham and Sandhurst. 

The Naval Academy at Portsmouth, was 
foiindc d by George I. in 1722, although the offi- 
cial warrant is dated 1720. Originally the war- 
rant specilied hut 40 young gentlemen, fifteen of 
whom were to be the sons of commissioned offi- 
cers in tlie navy. Th(‘ navy commissioner of 
Portsmouth was ex-offieio governor. Two mas- 
ters were appointed to instruct tlie students in 
navigation find tlie introductory sciences ; and 
an additional master for writing and drawing. 
The annual exp(UK;e was about .1*1169. In 1806, 
an order was issntTl for a now and enlarged esta- 
blishment, denominated, 'Phe Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Dock 1 ard^ Portsmouth, of wliich the 
first lord of the admiralty was to be governor; and 
a lieutenant governor and inspector was to be pro- 
vided, who should he a j^ost-captain in the navy. 
A ])rofessor of matliernaties is appointed, w’ho re- 
ceives .1’8 annually from each stud(‘nl. There is 
also a master, a graduate of one of the universi- 
ties, who teaches classics, moral philosophy, geo- 
graphy, history, &.e. ; and a writing-master, who 
teaches, besides writing, arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. There are masters who teach Prench, 
drawing, dancing, fencing, &c. The master 
attendant of tjie dock-yard gives lesson.s on 
naulics, &c. illustrated by vessK?ls in the har- 
bour. The master shipwright of the dock-yard 
attends the students once a-week, through the 
dock-yard, illustrates to them the ])rinciples 
on which ships are built, &c. The gunner teache.s 
gunnery, the use of the firelock, kc. The stu- 
dents remain three yinirs, and before they are 
admitted, their friends give a Imnd of £200 that 
they sliall enter the sea service. The three years 
that they remain stands for two of the six years 
they are required to serve as midshi})nien before 
advancement. The first year they are at sea, they 
keep journals, draw head-lands, &c. ike, ; and when 
the ship comes into port, they are to attend the 
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professor, who examines them. The institu- 
tion, by an act of parliament, 1806, was extended 
beyond the original design of educating cadets 
for the navy. A school for shipwrights was 
established. The professor of the Naval Academy 
instructs them; and before an apprentice can be 
taken, he must pass an examination in the first 
six books of Euclid, and in French, and is then 
bound to the dock-yard seven years; six of which 
he spends at the academy, and one at sea. The 
salary of the apprentices is £G0, increasing yearly 
to £l40. They spend half the day with tlie pro- 
fessor, and half with tlm master shipwright. From 
this class, officers and superintendents of naval 
architecture are commonly cliosen. 

The lioi/al JMilitan/ Academtj at Woolwich^ 
established by George II. in the year 1741, was 
intended to instruct raw and inexperienced 
people belonging to the military ordnance in the 
several parts of the mathematics, necessary for 
th^^ervice of the artillery,” ixc. In 1770, the 
number of cadets amounted to 48, and in 1798 
to 140. The building in the royal arsenal being 
in an unhealthy situation, the academy was 
removed to buildings erected for that purpose on 
Woohvich Common; 128 cadets were lodged, 
and 60 w'ere received at the royal arsenal. In 
1810, the East India Company withdrew their 
cadets, who amounted to 40, and thc(^ tra cadets 
who, for want of room were placed chiefly at 
Marlow', w'cre taken into the college. The aca- 
demy now consists of 200 cadets, 72 of whom 
reside in the* arsenal. Tlu'rc is one master for 
eveiiy 16 cadets. The whole number may be 
enumerated as follows: a professor of fortification, 
with two a.ssistants ; a professor of mathematics, 
w'ith six assistants ; two I'rench masters ; three 
drawing masters, one for figures, one for land- 
scapes, and one for ground ; the latter has an 
assistant. There is also a dancing-master, a 
fencing master, two modellers, and a lecturer on 
chemistry. Lectures arc also given on philo.so- 
phy. The inferior parts of education are taught 
at the arsenal, tlie higher branches on the Com- 
mon. Tile cadets are the sons of noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, or military officers. They are considered 
as the 1st C'ompany of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, and arc tlivided into comjianies, with 
proper officers, vkc. Each cadet receives 2.s\ 6</. 
per day, which covers his exyiences. Monthly re- 
ports are given of the advancement of each in his 
respective studies, and commissions are dis- 
tributed according to their merit. 

The Jhnjal Miliiarij College at Tarnham, in 
Surrey, and at Sandhurst, near Bag.shot, was 
originally settled at High Wyeornbe and Great 
JMarlow. That at High Wycoinho commenced 
in 1799, when there were 34 cadets. In 1801 
it was denominated the Royal Military College 
by bis majesty’s warrant, and a supremi' board of 
commissioners appointed to superintend its con- 
cerns. In 1802, by his majesty’s warrant, a 

ACADEMY Fiocmn, in painting, isatechnical 
name for an outline of the Iiuman subject taken 
rom the life. Also the copy of such a draught. 

ACADIA, or Ac a die, a country in N. Ame- 
rica, so called by the French, while they had po.s- 
session of it, now Nova Scotia, which see. It is 


junior department was formed. Another warrant, 
issued in 1808, places both departments, forming 
one college, under the governor and lieutenant- 
governor. The number of cadets of the junior 
department was to be 412; and to be divided 
into four distinct companies, each 103. They are, 
first, orphan sons of officers who have died or been 
disabled in the service. They are to be admitted 
free of expense, hut to bring their first suit of uni- 
form, and to he ])rovided with linen, &c. Secondly, 
the sons of officers serving, who pay a sum an- 
nually, according to tlicir rank, of from £l0 to£60; 
and, thirdly, sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
who pay each not less than £T00 per annum. 
The studies are mathematics, philosophy, history, 
geography, fortification, military drawing and 
landscape, arithmetic, classics, French, German, 
writing, &c. There are four masters of fortifica- 
tion, five of military drawing, three of landscape 
drawing, four of history, geography, and classics, 
six of French, one of German, seven of mathe- 
matics, three of fencing. 'I'liis course lasts from 
three and a half to four years. The candidate 
before admission, must pass examination, and 
must be betw een 1 3 and 1 5 years of age. There are 
monthly and half-yearly examinations previous to 
any of lhecad(‘ts receiving commissions from the 
college, on which occasion, if the examiners aj)- 
prove their proficiency, they have certificates of 
(jualification to servo as officers in the ariiiy. The 
third class may purchase commissions at anytime, 
but cannot obtain tluan from the college till their 
proficiency is approvtul. The senior de])aitment 
is intended for the instruction of officers in the 
higher parts of their profession. For this purpose 
they study mathematics, gunnery, fortification, 
military drawing, castramentation, smiveying, 
reconnoitring of ground, tlic disposition and the 
movement of troops, and all the rules and princi- 
ples requisite in difi’erent circumstances of offen- 
sive and defensive war, &c. ike. together with 
the French and German languages. There are 
six professors : one for mathematics, one for forti- 
fication, two for military drawing, one for French, 
and one for German. The number of students 
is 37. No oflicer is admitted till he is 21 years 
of age, and has served with his regiment three or 
four years. Each student pays thirty guineas 
annually; and is obliged, the latter part of the 
time, to keep a horse. If an officer concludes his 
studies, and passes his examination with credit, 
he receives a certificate signed and sealed that he 
is fit for a staff' appointment. The students wear 
uniforms, are subject to the articles of war, and 
receive 2s. fid. per day. In 1801, 500 acres of 
land being purchased at Sandhirrst near Bagshot, 
spacious buildings were erected, and the junior 
department removed there, the senior depart- 
ment remaining still at Farnham. The East India 
Company, having withdrawn their cadets from 
the institution already mentioned, have esta- 
blished one at Hertford, for which see Hertford. 

still the name of a small picturesque settlement ot 
the French, on the river Montreal, Lower Canada. 

ACTI’.NA, in antiquity, aKaiva, Gr. a Grecian 
decemped, or ten-foot rod, used in measuring 
their lands. 

Acaina, in botany, a eenus of plants belong- 
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ing to the class tetrandria, order, monogynia. 
There is only one species, a native of Mexico. 

ACAJAIBA, or Acajou, in botany, a name 
given by some authors, to the tree that produces 
the Cashew nuts. It is the Anacardium occi- 
DENTAi.E of Linnaeus, which see. 

ACALANDRUS, in ancient geography, a 
river falling into the bay of Tarentum, near Mc- 
tapontum. I* liny iii. 2. 

ACAJ/FPHE, in botany, the nettle of The- 
ophrastus and Dioscorides. 

Acai.f.piik, in ornithology, a water-fowl, men- 
tioned by "Nicandcr ; also in zoology, a sea 
animal, mentioned by Aulus Gellius. 

ACALYPHA, in botany, the three-seeded 
mercury, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class monoecia, order monodelphia. There are 
live species, all natives of Virginia. 

ACAMAS, in ancient history, the son of 
Theseus, who followed his father to the siege of 
Troy, and being sent along with Diomedes to 
the Trojans, to solicit the restoration of Helen, 
I.aodice, one of Priam’s daughters, had a son by 
him, called Munitns. He was one of the Gre- 
cians who afterwards concealed themselves in 
the wooden horse ; also a son of Anterior, the Tro- 
jan ; and aThraciun monarch, who assisted king 
Priam in the Trojan war. 

ACAMANTHJM, a city of Phrygia. 

ACA MATOS, from a negative; Kayvio, to be 
wearied. In medicine that position of a limb, 
which is equally distant from flexion and exten- 
sion. 

A('ANACKOCS. Sec Acanthackoits. 

AC’ANAPHORA, in botany, a name given 
by some, to the or common knap-wced. 

A(.’ANGIS, adventurers, or ravagers ; a name 
given by the Turks to their hussars, who are sent 
out to procure iiitelligence, and ravage the 
enemy’s country. 

AC'ANOR, a particular kind of chemical fur- 
nace. 

ACANTIIA, from ArcavOa, (^r. a thorn, in 
anatomy, the protuberances of the vertebra; of the 
back, commonly called spuKV dorsi, or the spine. 

Acaktiia, in botany, the prickle of a plant. 

Acantiia, in zoology, the spine, or prickly 
fins of fish. 

ACANTHAROLUS,in surgery, from AKavOa, 
a thorn, and ^aWio, to cast away. An instru- 
ment for extracting prickles, thorns, &c. In 
figure it resembles a pair of pincers ; but is 
sometimes made crooked for more conveniently 
entering the fauces. 

ACANTHACEOUS, from aKavOa, acnlcum, 
prickly, a term sometimes applied to plants of 
the thistle kind. 

ACANTHALZUCA, in botany, the echinopus, 
or globe thistle. 

ACANTHE, in botany, a name formerly given 
to the artichoke. 

ACANTHIAS, in ichthyology, a name given 
by some authors to the thorn-back, a fish, the 
skin of which is used by our artificers in polish- 
mg, and called by them simply fish-skin. 

. -^C'A.NTHICE, mastich, a gum, yielded by 
the herb helxine. 

ACANTHINUM lignum, is used by some 
Waters for Brazil wood. 


ACANTIIION, among naturalists, a plant of 
the thorn, or rather of the thistle kind : whose 
down, being cleansed from the prickles, was ma- 
nufactured into a kind of stuff, not unlike silk. 

ACANTHIS, in ornithology, a bird men- 
tioned by Virgil, Georg, iii. supposed to be the 
linnet. 

ACANTHONOTUS, or Nasus, in ichthy- 
ology, a genus of fish of the Indian seas, de- 
scribed by Black as characterised by an elongated 
body, dorsal fins with spines on the back and 
abdomen . 

ACANTHOPTER Y G 1 1, in ichthyology, from 
AKavOa, a thorn, and Trrtpwyiov, a fin. A class 
of fishes, in the Idnnaan system, the character of 
which is, that the rays of the fins are bony, and 
some of them prickly at the extremities. This 
class contains 17 genera. 

ACANTHOS, or Acanthus, a town of Egypt, 
near Memphis, now Bhaita or Vafonr, 

Acanthos, a maritime town of Macedo®, 
W. of mount Athos, now called Erisw. Near 
this was Xerxes’s ditch, or canal, whereby he at- 
tempted to separate Athos from the continent, to 
convey his ships without doubling the mount 
into the Singitic bay. Also a town of Epirus, 
and an island mentioned by Pliny, v. 32. 

ACANTHUS, bear’s-breecb, or brank-ursinc, 
in botany," genus of the angiospermia order, 
belonging to the didynainia class of plants; and 
ranking in the 40th natural order, personatae. See 
Botan V. 

Acanthus, in architecture, an ornament re- 
presenting the leaves of the acanthus, used in 
the capitals of the Corinthian and Composite 
orders. To the Corinthian capital this orna- 
ment adds its charact(;ristic beauty : “ The whole 
plant,” as Mr. Elmes elegantly observes, “sur- 
rounds with its aspiring leaves, the vase or ball 
of the capital, as if attempting to lift up the 
abacus that covers the whole ; they then turn 
dowai and form themselves into graceful volutes.” 

Acanthus, a name given by Theophrastus to 
the acacia tree. 

ACANTHURUS, in ichthyology, a sub- 
division of the Linna^an genus, chaetodon, con- 
taining AS species, according to Dr. Shaw. 

ACANTICONE, in mineralogy, of the genus 
of flint. It was formerly considered as a variety 
of common actinolite ; but Werner and Haiiy 
have proved it a distinct species, nearly allied to 
agate, it is the pistacite oLWerner, the arandilite 
of D’Andrada, and the thallite of La Metherie. 

ACANZII, Turkish light horse, the avant 
guard of the grand signior’s army. 

ACAPATLl, in botany, the piper longum of 
Linnaius, or the plant which prod\ices long; pep- 
per. 

AC AP ELLA, in church music, denotes that 
the instrumental and vocal are to continue in 
unison. 

ACAPNON, aKaTTvov, in botany, a name of 
the sampsuchum, or marjoram : also of dry 
wood. 

ACAPULCO, or Los Rfyes, a considerable 
town and port in Mexico, on the South Sea, the 
capital of New Spain. A ship annually sails 
hence to Manilla, in the Philippine Islands, near 
the coast of China^ laden with precious metals 
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and other goods to the value of £350 or 400,000 : 
the metals alone being generally worth £250,000; 
and another returns in July or August, with 
diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones ; the 
carpets of Persia ; the camphire of Borneo ; 
benjamin and ivory from Pegu and Cambodia ; 
muslins, waste cottons, gold dust, tea, China 
ware, silk, and cabinets of China and Japan ; 
besides cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and 
pepper. The goods lirought to Acapulco are 
carried to the city of Mexico by mules and pack- 
horses ; and from thence to C^era Chaiz on the 
l^orth Sea, in order to be shipped for J‘>urope. 
Acapulco itself is an inconsiderable ])lace, con- 
taining not more than 4000 inhabitants, except 
at the annual fair on the arrival of the Manilla 
galleon. Ships arrive at the port by two inlets, 
separated from each other by a small island, the 
entrance into them in the day time is by means 
sea-breeze, and the sailing out by night is 
effected by a land-breeze. A passage has been 
recently cut through the mountains to give in- 
creased circulation to the air; but its unhealthi- 
ness, as a residence, seems incurable, and the 
inhabitants are the constant prey of the cholera 
morbus and bilious fevers. Karthquakes are 
also common ; and the insects that choke the 
atmosphere intolerable to Eiiropean^^ A wretch- 
ed fort, 30 pieces of cannon, and*^ small gar- 
rison defend it. But the harbour is e<jually ex- 
tensive, safe, and commodious ; surrounded by 
lofty mountains, which are so dry, tliat they 
are destitute of water, Tlie air here is hot, 
heavy, and unwliolesome ; to which none can 
habituate themselves, except certain negroes that 
are born under a similar climate, or mulattoes. 
Lon. 100°. W. lat. 16°, 50'. N. 

ACARA, in ichthyology, the name of a fi.sh 
caught in the fresh waters of the Brazils, and es- 
teemed a very delicate and well-tasted one. It 
seldom exceeds three or four indies in length, 
and has a high back like the porch. 

ACARAAYA, or Gauanha, in ichthyology, 
the name of a fish caught on the Brasilian shores, 
which grows to three feet in length, and is the 
shape of our carp. It is eaten in Brasil, both 
fresn and salted. 

ACARA I, or Acaria, a town of Paraguay in 
South America, built by the Jesuits in 1624. 
Lon. 51°, 5' W. Lat. 26°, O'. S, Also a river of 
Paraguay. 

ACARAMUCU, in ichthyology, the balistes 
nionoceros of Linnaeus. See Mo no don. 

ACARAPKBA, in ichthyology, the name of 
a small American fish, calh'd also hrascf/ze. It 
seems a kind of Snuiris. 

ACARAPINIMA, in ichthyology, the name 
of a Brasilian fish, of the Cantharus kind. 

ACARAPITAMBA, in ichthyology, the name 
of a fish caught in the Brasilian seas, of an 
oblong figure, resembling the mullet, and grow- 
ing to two feet or more in length. Its mouth 
and teeth are very small. 

ACAHAPIKXI^, in ichthyology, the name of 
a well-tasted fresh-water fish, of Brasil growing to 
eighteen inches in length. 

ACARAUNA, in ichthyology, an American 
fish, of which there are two species; the one 
called AcarauitOf v/ithout any additidin; and the 


other Acarauna Quadrata^ or the Aca- 

rauna; and by our sailors the old wife, 

ACARI, or Ac A R IS, in natural history, an 
animalcule bred in wax ; said by Aristotle to 
be the least object of human sight. 

AcARi,acape, river, and settlement, Ion. 75°, 
8'.\V. Lat. 15°, 15'. S. in the province of Cumana, 
Peru. Also a river in Para, Brazil, which 
enters the Amazon at its mouth. 

ACAIUGUA, a river and settlement in the 
province of Venezuela, South America. The 
former rises near the town of Araure, and dis- 
charges itself into the La l^ortuguesa. 

ACAllNA, in botany, a name given by 
Theophrastus and others to the artichoke. 

ACARNAN, in ichthyology, the name of a 
small sea fish very common in the Mediterranean, 
and called by tlie fishermen fravo/hto or phra- 
golino. It differs little from the erythrinus, ex- 
cept in colour. 

ACARNAISIA, anciently Curetis, the first 
country of Free Greece, or Greece Proper, 
bounded on the W. by the Sinus Ambracius, and 
separated from A’tolia by the river Achelous, on 
the K. and by the Sinus Ambracius from Epirus. 
The people were called xlca7iiunes, denoting per- 
sons unshorn ; other /Etolians, to the E. of the 
Acliclous, being called Caretesy by lloincr, from 
being shorn. According to Lucian, they were 
noted for efi'eminacy and incontinence ; hence 
the proverb, Porccllus Jcarnuriius. This coun- 
try was famous for an excellent breed of horses; 
so that AKapinvo (2 tTTTToc, is a proverbial saying 
for a thing excellent in its kind. It is now 
called la Carnia and il Despotato. 

ACARNAR, AciiaPvNau, or Achertser, a 
star of the first magnitude, in Eridaiiuj^'invisible 
in our latitude. 

ACARON, or Accaron, called Ekron in 
Scripture, which see. 

ACARTUM, in chemistry, red lead. 

ACA RES, in entomology, the tick, or mite, 
a genus of insects belonging to the order of 
aptera, or such as have no wings. They arc of 
the chu'todori genus of Lirinaiis; which includes 
also the black acarauna and the acarauna altera 
major of Willoughby; and the acarauna macu- 
lata of others. 

ACASTUS, in classic history, the son of 
Pelias, king of Thessaly, and a famous hunter, 
married Ilippolyta, who being disappointed in her 
passion for (*eleus her step-son, she accused him 
to her husband of attempting her virtue; for 
which lie was exposed to wild beasts. But V ul- 
cari, by .lupiter’s order, rescuing Peleus, \w. made 
successful war on Thessaly, and slew Acastus 
and liij)polyta. Also, the second Athenian Ar- 
chon. 

ACATALECTIC, n. s. aKaraXrjKrucoQy Gr. A 
verse which has the complete number of syllables, 
without defect or superfluity. 

AGATALKPSIA, Acatai-epsy, from a pri- 
vative, and Kara\7j\j/ic, comprehension. In phi- 
loso[)hy, incomprehensibility ; that which caniioi 
be conceived. 

ACATAI JJS, in botany, the juniper berry. 
A(]ATAPb'.C, a settlement of the province ot 
Tehuaca, New Mexico ; also tlie name of seve- 
ral small settlements of South America. 
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ACATERY, or Acatry, anciently an officer 
of the king’s household, designed for a check 
between tlie clerks of the kitchen and the pur- 
veyors- 

ACATUARSTA, in medicine, an impurity of 
the blood or humours. 

ACATIIISTUS, n ecclesiastical affairs, a 
hymn ancienllysung iti the Greek church, atcaOirog, 
i. e. without sitting, on the Saturday of the fourth 
week in Lent, in honour of the Virgin, for hav- 
ing thrice delivered Constantinople from the bar- 
barous nations. 

ACATIIJM, in ancient navigation, a boat or 
pinnace used for military purposes. Also the 
large sail placed in the middle of a ship. iW/. 
Orirm. ii. 81. 

AC- ALLAN, tlie name of six small native set- 
tlements, in New iVlexico. 

ACAULiS, or Acaui.ous, in botany, terms 
applied to plants, the dowers of which liave no 
pedicle or stalk to support them, hut rest imme- 
diately on the ground, such as the carline thistle, 
&c. 

ACAYUCA, a town and district of New 
Mexico, on the coast of the North Sea, 100 
leagues S. E. of Mexico. Also a setlhanent in 
New S])ain, containing 100 Indian families. 

AO’HAlt, in mythology, an idol of enormous 
size, which the Arabians are said formerly to have 
worshipped; an idolatry from which, with dilH- 
culty, Mahomet restrained them. 

Achap. See Akuar. 

AC-BEHLOOK, or Acrrrpura, a town in 
the province of Onde, llinclostan, and one of the 
remaining possessions of the Nabob. It stands in 
N. lat. 26*^, 27'. and E. long. 82*^, 35'. South of 
Fyzahad about 30 miles. 

Ac ni urooR, also called Ajetmur, a town in 
the district of I'>,avveh, province of Agra, Ilin- 
dostan, 25 miles N. of (.'aunpoor. N. lat. 2(3“, 
23'. E. long. 82°, 30'. 

ACCA Lauki.n'I ia, the nurse of Romulus and 
Remus, and wife of I'austulus, the shepherd of 
king Niimitor. She was called Lnpa from her 
loose character; whence the fable of their king 
being suckled by a wolf. To her honour the 
Accalia were dedicated ; though some writers 
suppose them to have been instituted in honour 
of another courtezan. Plut. Qiurst. Rom. in Ro- 
Tfiul. This feast was also called Laurentalia. 

Acca, (St.) bishop of llagustaldt, or Hexam, 
in Northumberland, in 709. He ornamented his 
cathedral magnificently, and erected a library. 
Acca was famous for his skill in church music, 
and wrote Passioncs Sanctorum^ and Pro illus- 
trandis Scripturis^ ad Bedatn. lie died in 740, 
having enjoyed the see of Hexam 31 years. 

ACCAI3A, a chain of mountains between Pa- 
lestine and Arabia Petra>a, N. E of the Red Sea, 
immediately by the Mount Hor of Scripture, 
northward. It is a range which the Mecca pil- 
grims are constantly passing, and on which 
many of their camels are lost. Also a fortress 
of this neighbourhood, 150 miles E.S. E. of Suez. 
It was the Kzion-geber of Scripture, used by 
Solomon ; and the Beienice of Ptolemy. 

ACC AD EM I A, among musicians, a concert. 
ACCAPITAUE, Accaptare, or Acaptake, 
from ck/, to, and caput, the head, bec.ause vassals 
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own their lords for their head. In old law, the 
act of becoming vassal to a lord, or yielding ho- 
mage to him. Accapitum, or Accapitamentum 
was the money paid by the vassal. 

ACCAWAW, Indians, one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Guiana. They lived amicably with the 
Dutch settlers ; but were much addicted to the 
use of vegetable poisons on their arrows and spears. 

ACCEDAS ad curiam in the English law, 
a writ of the court of Chancery, where a man 
has received, or fears, false judgment in an infe- 
rior court. 

Accedas ad vice-comitem. a writ directed 
to the coroner, commanding him to deliver a 
writ to the sheriff, who having a Po?ie delivered 
to him, suppresses it. 

ACCKDONKS, or Accendones, from occff/u, 
to accede. In Roman antiquity, a species of 
gladiators, w ho excited or animated the comba- 
tants in the uuhlic games. 

ACCEDE, V. Ad. ccrfo;togo 

Access', to or towards, sup- 

Access' A « I N ESS, posing a fixed point 

Access'ary, or ) n V to which w^e are ad- 
Accessory, 5 * vancing; to conn; 

Access'ibee, near to, or ap- 

Accession. J proach, in onler 

to rendor^ssistaiicc, or to confer a benefit. 
Hence, to*sist, to agree to, to bestow a favour. 
Accession also signifies addition, increase. 

Tlrsidc all this, lie was ful greuously ; 

For vpon liim he had an hole accesse. 

That day by day him shookc full petoilsly. 

ChmtccT^ of tlie Blache Knight. 
When w^e arc; wrongM, and would unfold our griefs ; 
We are drny’d arm.? unto his person, 

Fv’n by those men that most have done us wrong. 

Shakspeare, 

I prythce. 

Do as I hid thee. There’s no more to say, 
Accessible is none but Milford way. 

Shahs])care*3 Cgmbelira* 

He grants what they besought j 
Instructed, that to Bod is no access 
Without Mediator ; whose high office now 
Moses in figure bears. 

Milton, b. xii. 1. 239. 

They anon. 

With hundreds and with thousands, trooping came, 
Attended : all access w^as throng’d : the gates 
And porches wide j but chief the spacious hall 
Thick swarm’d, 

Milton^ s Paradise Lost, h. ii 
As for those things, that are accessary hi'minto 
those things, that so belong to the way of salvation 
&c. Hooker, b. iii. sec. 3. 

For, as relapses make diseases 
More desperate than their first accesses. Hudibras, 
The reputation 

Of virtuous actions past, if not kept up 
With an access and fresh supply of new ones. 

Is lost and soon forgotten. Denham^s Sophy, 

He, (the Earl of Strafford,) had taken upon him 
the government of Hull, without any apprehension 
or imagination that it w'ould ever make him accessary 
to rebellion. Clarendons Historij of Rebellion, 

And here th’ access a gloomy grove defends j 
And here th’ unnavigable lake extends j 
O’er whose unhappy waters, void of light. 

No bird presumes to steer his airy flight. 

Dryveus Mneid, vi. 
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They go, commissioned to require a peace j 
And carry presents, to procure access. 

DryderCa JEneid, viii. 209. 
And vain were reason, courage, learning ; all. 

Till power accede ; till Tudor’s wild caprice 
Smile on their cause. Shenstone^s Ruined Abbey. 
With longing eyes, and agony of mind. 

The sailors view their refuge left behind; 

Happy to bribe with Indies richest ore, 

A safe accession to that barren shore. 

Falconer's Shipivreck. 

ACCEL'ERATE, v. -f Ad: cc/rro, coler, 
Acce LEU ACTION, J to hiistcn to ; to move 
Accel'erative. j with increased speed 
or quickness. 

Take new' hocT, and put iu some quantity of stale 
beer into it; and see whether it will not accelerate 
the clarification, by opening tlie body of the beer, 
whereby the grosser parts may fall down into lees. 

Baron's Natural History, No. 307. 
By a skilful application of those notices, may be 
gained the accelerathuj and bettering of fruits, and 
the emptying «f mines, at much more easy rates, 
than by the common mf'thods. Glanville, Sce2)sis. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the densest 
part of the vibration *, they may be alternately ac- 
celerated and retarded, by the vibrations overtaking 
them. Newton's Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulse, and accclera^^'hc motion 
of the blood, and dissipate the fluids ; from whence 
leanness, pains in the. stomach, loathings, and fevers. 

ArhutUnot on Aliments. 
The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravita- 
tion of the air, die existence or non-existence of 
empty space, cither coacervate or interspersed, and 
many the like, have taken up the thoughts and 
time of men in disputes concerning them. 

Hale's Oriyin of Mankind. 
Lo I from the dread immensity of space. 
Returning, wdth accelerated course, 

The rushing comet to the sun descends, 

And, as he sinks below the shading earth. 

With awful train projected o’er the heavens. 

The guilty nations tremble, 

Tfmnson's Autumn. 

ACCEL ERANDE, in music, a direction to 
performers to (quicken the time. 

For Act LI EU \ i ION of the gravitation of 
bodies. See M ecu a ml s. 

For Acckleration of the motion of com- 
pressed bodies. See I'.LAsncirY. 

Lor AccEt.ERA rioN of tlie motion of pendu- 
lums. See Mechanics. 

For Accei.f.ratton of the motion of projec- 
tiles. See Projectile. 

Acceleration of the fixed stars, in astrono- 
my, the difference between the revolution of the 
rhnurn ivobile^ and the solar revolution ; which 
as been computed at three minutes and 56 se- 
conds. 

Acceleration of a planet. The increase of 
its real diurnal motion, above its mean diurnal 
motion. 

Acceleration of the moon, is a term used to 
express the increase of tlie moon’s mean motion 
from the sun, compared with the diurnal motion 
of the earth. See Astronomy, 
ACCELKRATORES ukin.e, in anatomy, 
muscles which serve for rejecting or expediting 
the passage of the urine. See Anatomy. 


ACCENDENTES, or Accensores, in eccle« 
siastical writings, a lower order of ministers in 
the church of Rome, whose office is to light and 
trim the candles, or tapers. 

ACCENDO, V. ) Ad : cendo. To set fire to; to 
Accension. S hght up. Obsolete. 
ACCENSl, ill the Roman armies, a reserve 
of soldiers, thus denominated, (]uia (ta'cmcbatUur, 
ad censujH udjlciehantnr. They were sometimes 
also called ve/ifes and vc/ati, because they fought 
clothed but not in armour; sometimes adscripti- 
cii, and adscript ivi ; sometimes rorarii. Tlie ur- 
censi, Livy observes, were placed at the rear of 
the army, because little was expected from them ; 
they were taken out of tlie fifth class of eitizen.s. 
Also an inferior order of officers appointed to 
attend the Roman magistrates, whose office it was 
to call assemblies of the people, before the judges, 
and at the public games. They also used to cry 
the hour. 

AC'CENT, w. & v. Ad: cano, aecino, 
Accknt'ual, J aeeentum; to sing to; 

Accentla'tion, y to sing in concert; to 
sound according to prescribed rules of utterance. 
Accentuation ajqilics to the marks in books, di- 
recting the accent. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this, our lofty scene, he acted o’er, 

In states unborn, and aceents yet unknown ! 

Sfiaks})carc's Julius Cersar. 
Winds! on your wings to heiiv’n Iut accents bear! 
Such words, as hcav’n alone is lit to hear. 

Dry. Viry. past. 3. 
The tender accent of a w’ornan’s cry 
Will pass unheard, w’tll unregarded die ; 

When the rough seamen’s louder shouts prevail. 
When fair occasion ^ews the springing jf;ile. 

Prior 

^Tis the clime of the east, ’tis tlie land of the sun, 

Can ho smile on such deeds as his children have 
done ? 

Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Arc the hearts which they bear, and the talcs M'hich 
they tell. Lord Byron's Bride of Abydoa. 

Accent, among grammarians, is a certain 
mark or character jilaced over a syllable, to di- 
rect the stress of its ])ronunciation. We gene- 
rally reckon three grammatical accents in ordinary 
use, all borrowed from the Greeks : viz. the acute 
accent (' ), whicli shows when the tone of the voice 
is to be raised. The (^), when the 

note or tone of the voice is to be depressed 
The circumflex accent (^), is comjiosed of both 
the acute and grave, and points out a kind of 
undulation of the voice. The I/atins have made 
the same use of these three accents. 

Accents, among the Hebrews, have a gram- 
matical, a rhetorical, and musical effect : though 
the first and last seem, indeed, to be the same , 
both being comprised under the general name ot 
tonic accenU, because they give the proper tone 
to syllables ; as the rhetorical accents are said to 
be euphonic, becau^ic they tend to make the pro-* 
nunciation more sweet and agreeable. There are 
four euphonic accents, and 25 tonic ; of which 
some are placed above, and others below the syl- 
lables; the Hebrew accents serving not only to 
regulate the risings and fallings of the voice, but 
also to distinguish the sections, periods, and num- 
bers of periods, in a discourse ; and to answer the 
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same purposes with the points in other lan^ages. 
Their accents are divided into emperors, kings, 
dukes, &c. each bearing a title answerable to the 
importance of the distinction it makes. Their 
emperor rules over a whole phrase, and termi- 
nates the sense completely ; answering to our 
point. Their king answers to our colon ; and 
their duke to our comma. The king, however, 
occasionally becomes a duke, and the duke a king, 
as the phrases are more or less short. The ma- 
nagement and combination of these accents differ 
in Hebrew poetry from what they are in prose. 
The use of the tonic or grammatical accents has 
been much controverted: some holding that they 
distinguish the sense ; while others maintain that 
they are only intended to regulate the music, or 
singing; alleging that the Jews sing, rather than 
read, the Scriptures in their synagogues. The 
best supported opinion is, tliat they were invent- 
ed about the sixth century, by llie Jewish doc- 
tors of the school of Tiberias, called the Masso- 
retes. 

Accents, among the Greeks, now seen both 
in manuscripts and printed books, have occasion- 
ed no less dispute about their antiquity and use, 
than those of the Hebrews. Isaac V-ossius en- 
deavours to prove them of modern invention ; 
others contend, tliat the riglit pronunciation of 
their language being natural to the Greeks, it 
was needless to mark it by accents in their writ- 
ings ; and that, they only began to make use of 
them so hite as the ]H‘riod in which tlie Homans, 
being curious to learn tlie Grc'ck tongue, sent 
their cluldrcii to study at Athens ; a little before 
Cicero’s time. Wetstein, Greek ])rofessor at 
Basil, in a learned dissertation, endeavours to 
’irove the Greek a(:c('nts of an older standing, 
le owns that they were not always formed in the 
same manner by the ancients ; but thinks that 
difference owing to tlie diflerent pronunciation 
which obtained in the diflerent parts of (i recce. 
He brings several reasons n priori, for the use of 
accents, even in the earliest days : as, that they 
then wrote all in capital letters equidistant from 
each other, without any distinction either of words 
or phrases, which without accents could scarce 
be intelligible ; and that accents were necessary 
to distinguish ambiguous words, and to point out 
their proper meaning ; which he confirms from a 
dispute on a passage in Horner, mentioned by 
Aristotle in his Forties, chap. v. Accordingly, he 
observes that the Syrians, who have tonic, but 
no distinctive accents, have yet invented certain 
points, placed qither below or above the words, 
to sliow their mood, tense, person, or sense. 

The Chinese are said to have but 330 
spoken words in their language ; but these being 
multiplied by the different accents or tones, 
^|nch affect the vowels, furnish a language 
tolerably copious. Magalhon makes the lan- 
Ruage tftib easie- to learn on this account. The 
^lamese are also observed to sing rather than 
n alphaoet begins with six characters, 

all only equivalent to a K, but differently accent- 
-u r or though in the pronunciation the accents 

naturally on the vowels, yet they have some 
o diversify such of their consonants as are in 
®iher respects the same. 

Accent, in music, is a certain enforcement of 


particular sounds, whether by the voice or in- 
struments, generally used at the beginning of bars. 

1 he Accents of Sentences seem to hare been 
almost totally overlooked, while those of words 
liave been studied most minutely ; it is indeed re- 
markable, that all mankind seem to agree in low- 
ering the voice at the end of a period, and elevat- 
ing it in interrogations, and the like. See Bacon 
de Jug. Scient. vi. 1. and Elem, Grit. ii. 

ACCENTOR, in music, he that sings the lead- 
ing part in a choir. 

ACCEPT', 

Accept'able, 

Accept'ablenf.ss, Ad : capio ; accipio, ac- 
Acceptabil'ity, ^ ceptum, to take to, to take 

Accf.p’i'ably, I to one’s .self; to receive 

Accept'ance, ^ what is offered, generally 
Accept a'tion, with pleasure or satisfac- 

Accept'er, tion : sometimes merely 

Accep'tjon, expressing assent. 

Accep'tive, 

Accip'ient. 

The same cpithete in several places accepts sundry 
interpretations. Fuller's Worthies, 

What will God accept from us, if not prayers? 

Hall's Contemplations, 
If it be little, he will accept it into grace and make 
it bigger. Jeremy Taylor, 

Neither ^ ye kindle fire on my altar for nought, 

I have no pleasure in you, saitlv the Lord of hosts, 
neither will 1 accept an ollering at your hand. 

If/alachi, i. 10, 

God is no respecter of persons ; but, in every na- 
tion, he that feuretli him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with liim. Acts x. 34, 35, 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accept 
tatiotiy that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. Ht. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 15. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good ora- 
tory ; for, he tliat prayeth upon God’s account, cares 
not what ho suffers, so he be the friend of Christ • 
nor where nor when he prays, so he may do it fre- 
quently, fervently, and acceptably, Taylor, 

Dy that acciptance oS his sovereignty, they also 
accepted of his laws ; why then should any other lawg 
now be used amongst them ? 

Spenser's State of Jrelatul. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we must also tell 
him our noble acceptance of them. 

Sha kspeare *s Coriolanut, 
Thus I imholdcn’d spake, and freedom us'd 
Permissive, and acceptance found. 

Paradise Lost, b. viii. I, 435, 
You have been graciously pleased to accept this 
tender of my duty. Vryden's JJedication to his Fables, 
Charm by acceptmy, by submitting sway ; 

Yet have your humour most, when you obey. 

Petpe. 

Acceptance, in commerce, is the subscrib- 
ing, signing, and making one’s self debtor for 
the sum contained in a bill of exchange or 
other obligation. It Is also applied in law, to 
such a receiving of rent as acknowledges a te- 
nant, he 

ACCEPTILATION, n. s. acceptilatio, J.at. 

A term of the civil law, importing the remi.ssion 
of a debt by an acquittance from the creditor, 
testifying the receipt of money which has never 
been paid. 

ACCEPTOR, in commerce, the person who 
accepts a bill, and is bound to pay it. 
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ACCEPTORIUS MODIOLUS, in antiquities, 
the vessel employed in aqueducts for holdinj^ 
water, distinguished from the erogatonius, which 
was to deal it out. 

ACCESSION, in law, is a method of acquir- 
ing property, by which, in things that have a 
close connection or dependence upon one ano- 
ther, the property of the principal thing draws 
after it the property of the accessory : Thus, the 
owner of a cow becomes likewise the owner of 
the calf. It sometimes likewise signifies consent 
or acquiescence. 

Accession, in medicine, denotes a fit, or re- 
turn of some periodical disease. It is sometimes 
confounded with paroxysm : but they are differ- 
ent; an accession being the beginning of a disease, 
a paroxysm the height of it. 

yin Acckssarv, in law, is of two kinds, i. e. 
an accessary before and after the fact. Acces- 
sories before the fact, are those who, though 
absent, yet procure, command, or encourage, 
another to commit a crime. Accessaries after 
the fact, those who receive or relieve the felon, 
knowing his felony. The latter are always con- 
sidered as less criminal than the principal, (as in 
mur<ler particulaily,) the former e(|ually so. 

yin Acf ESSAUY in felony shall hav(' judgment 
of life and member, as well as the principal who 
did the felony; hut not till the prin<®j[^al be first 
attainted, and convicted, or outl;u\(!(l thereon. 
When the princi[)al is pardoned without attain- 
der, the accessary cannot be arraigned. Such 
was the law till lately ; but now accessaries may 
be convicted without the princi])al. In the low- 
est and highest offences all are principals; as in 
riots, routs, forcible entries and other trespasses, 
which are the lovvc.st ufl'ences. So also in the 
highest offence, which is high treason, there are 
no accessaries. It is the same as art and part in 
Scots law. 

Accessoiiy Nerves, Accessorh, or Par Ac- 
CESsouH'M WiLLisii, SO Called froui Dr. Willis, 
the discoverer; in anatomy, a pair of nerves, 
which, arising from the medulla in the vertebra? 
of the neck, ascend, and enter the skull, and 
pass out of it again with the ])ar vagum, wrapped 
up in the same common nitegunient ; and alter 
quitting them, arc distributed into the muscle.s of 
the neck arul shoulders. See Anatomy. 

ACC HO, a city of Galilee, on the coa.st of the 
Mediterranean, which formerly belonged to the 
tribe of Asher. It stood on the scite of the cele- 
brated Acre of ancient and modern times. See 
Acre. 

ACCI, or Acti, in ancient geography, a town 
of Tarraconensis ; supposed to be Guudix, to 
the east of the city of Granada, now greatly 
decayed. It is the Colonia Accitana of some 
repute among tlie Roman colonies. The people 
^ere called Gemellenses, because the colony was 
formed from the tliird and sixth legions. 

ACCIACATURA, in music, is struck simul- 
taneously with the whole harmony ; ami is thus 
opposed to the Appoggiatura. It is used with 
great effect in basses. 

ACCTAIOLI, (Donata,) a man famous for his 
learning, and the honourable employments Ite 
possessed in Florence, his native country, in the 
J5th century, He wrote a Latin translation of 


some of Plutarch’s Lives; Commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics ; and tlie life of 
Charlemagne. He was sent to f Vance by the 
Elorentincs, to sue for .succour from Louis XI. 
against Pope Sextus IV, but died on his journey 
at Milan. Ilis body was carried to Florence, 
and buried in the church of the Carthusians. 
The small fortune he left liis children is a proof 
of his ])robity and disinterestedness. His daugh- 
ters, like those of Aristides, were married at the 
public expence, as an acknowledgment of his 
services. 

Acciaioli, (Zanorio and John,) were 
learned men of the same family, with the fore- 
going, The first was born at Florence, 1461 ; 
and patronized by Lorenzo the Magnificent, of 
whososon, when l.eo X. he received the office of 
librarian to the X'alican. He published the Greek 
Epigrams of Pnlitiaij; translations of Eusebius, 
Olyinpiodonis and Theodoret; and Orations, in 
jiraise of Naples and of Rome. He died in 
1.019. .loiiN Acciaioei was bred to the bar, 
at I'lorence, and lectured at Padua with great 
applause. He published ‘ Miilta ]3octissimo- 
rum Probleiuatum IVlonumenta,’ &c. and died 
at the close of the Ifitli century. 

AC'GdDJ'vNCE, n.'\ Ad: cadoy accedo, ac- 

Ac'cident, ( cidens, to fall to or at; 

AccioenVal, ^ to befall, to bajipcn to; 

Accident'ai LY. J usually including sur- 
prise, chance, or unneccs.sary, tliat is, non-essen- 
tial addition. 

cokes how they statiip, and streiri, and grind, 
(And turiien substance into accident^ 

To fultill all (hy likerons tah nt ; — ) 

Chuurtry Pardotiere^s 7*ale. 

Jf all the ycare were ])laGng liolidaies,^^ 

To sport., would he us teilious as to worke j 

Ihit when they sGdoin come, they wislit-for homo* 

And noticing pleasdli hut rare accidents. 

S/ialisj>carc^s Ef Jftyiri/ IV. p. 60, act i. bc. 2. 

Thy .sin’s not accidental, hut a trade. 

Stuikspeare^s Measure for Measure* 
.So shall you hear 

Of accidental yid'gmeiiX'A, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths, put on by cunning and forc’d cause. 

Shahs pear e*s Hamlet. 

Look upon things of the most accidental and mu- 
table nature; accidental, in their production; and 
mutable, in their continuance : yet God’s prescience 
of them is as certain in him, as the memory of them 
is, or can be in us. South^s Sermons. 

Ay, such a minister as wind to fire; 

That adds an accidental fierceness to 

Its natural fury. Dcnham^i Sophy. 

Although virtuous men do sometimes accidentally 
make their w ay to preferment ; yet the world is so 
corrupted, that no man can reasonably hope to be re- 
warded in it, merely upon account of his virtue. 

Swift's M iscellanies^ 

ACCIDENS, in philosophy, denotes what 
does not follow from tlie nature of a thing, hut 
from some accidental qualities thereof in which 
sense it stands opposed to per sc, which denotes 
the nature and essence of a thing. Thus, fire is 
.said to burn per se, or considered as fire, and 
not per accidem ; as a piece of iron, though red 
hot, only burns per accidens, by a quality acci- 
dental to it, and not considered as iron. 

Accident, in grammar, a property attached 
to a word, without entering into its essential 
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tlefinition. A word is said to be primitive, whea 
it is taken from no other word in the language 
; 11 whicli it is used : thus, heaven, kin^j;, good, are 
primitive words; but heavtnh/, kingdom, good- 
ness, kc. arc derivatives. Ilesides these accidents, 
which arc common to all sorts of w’ords, each 
particular species has its accidents : thus the ac- 
cidents of the noun substantive are the gender, 
declension, and number; and the adjective has 
the accident of comparison. See the articles 
(JllAMMAR and LA^OUA(iE. 

Accident, in heraldry, an additional point or 
mark in a coat of arms, which may be either 
omitted or retained without altering the essence 
of the armour, such as abatement, diflerence, 
and tincture. 

AccinENT, among physicians, is sometimes 
used for what is more generally called symptom. 

Accident Absolute is a term used in the 
Homan Catholic theology for an accident, wdiich 
subsists, nr may possibly subsist, at least miracu- 
lously, and by some supernatural ])Ower, without 
u subject; such as the colour, Havour, figure and 
taste of the bread and wine in the eucharist, 
which remain after ihcse elements, as it is stated, 
are changed into tiesh and blood ! The Cartesian 
Catholics, whose philosophy leads them to deny 
the existence of absolute accidents, have laboured 
liard, but in vain, to reconcih' their philosophical 
with their religious tenets. 

Accidi nts, in astrology, (h!note the most 
extraordinary occurr:,iiecs in the course of a 
man’s life: sueii as, a, nmiarkahle instance of 
good fortune, a signal delivmanee, a great si(!k- 
TH-ss, ik('. Also certain casual disp/osilions, and 
affections, of the plam.ts, wliereby they arc sup- 
posed to be eithei strengthened, or wcak(:ned, by 
their being in such a house of the hgiiro. 

Accidi'.ntai . Coi.oriis, in ojitics, arc tho.se 
which depend upon tiie atlections of tbe eye, in 
contradistinction to those which belong to the 
light itself. The impressions made upon the 
eye, by looking sleadlastly at a particular colour, 
are various, according to the single colour, or 
combination of colours in tbe object; and they 
continue for some time after the eye is with- 
drawn, and give a false colouring to other objects 
The Count de Butlon has endeavoured to trace 
the connections, which thc.se accidental colours 
have with such as are natural, in a variety of in- 
stances. The subject has also been considered 
by De la Hire and M. Kpeiius : and M. d’Arcy 
has contrived a machine fordeterminingthe dura- 
tion of the efiectsof light, and after several trials, 
hnd.s that it continues about eight thirds of a 
iiiinute. See Optics. 

Accidental Point, in perspective, is that 
point in the horizontal line where the projection.s 

two lines parallel to each other meet the per- 
spective plane. 

ACCllH-LNSEH, in iciithyology, a genus of 
fishes, belonging to the order of Nantes, and 
t^lass Amphibia, in the Jiinnyean system. It has 
■«i single linear nostril ; the mouth in the under 
part of the head, contains no teeth ; and the cirri 
below the snout, and before the mouth, 
ihere are three species of this genus, viz. the 

1 . Accipenser lluo. 2. Accipenser llu- 
^'Henus, tliis has been called also Accipesius, 


and Oniscos by Greek writers. 3. Accipenser 
Stuiuo, or the sturgeon. 

ACCI PITER, in ichthyology, a name given 
by Gcllius, and some authors, to the fish milvui 
and luccrnu. It is a species of the trigla ; with 
the head a little acculcated, and with a singular 
fin, placed near the pectoral lins. 

Arc IP IT Ell, in tlie Linna-an system of zoology, 
tlie name of the first order of birds, the distin- 
guishing character of wliich, is, their having a 
crooked beak. (Jf this order there are four genera: 
the vuitur, falco, strix, and lanius, and seventy- 
two species. 

Acci PITER, in Homan antiquity and ornitho- 
logy, the hawk, which, from its carnivorous 
nature, and its frequenting fields of battle, they 
considered as a bird of bad omen, l^liny, how- 
ever, tells us, that in .some ca.ses, particularly in 
marriage, it was esteemed a bird of good omen, 
because it never eats the hearts of other birds ; 
intimating thereby, that no dilferences in a mar- 
riage state ought to reach the heart. The 
acci})iter was worshipped as a divinity by the in- 
habitants of Tentyria, an island in the Nile, 
being considered by them, from the sharpness of 
its sight, as the image of the sun ; and hence 
w'e tind that luminary represented, in hiero- 
glyphics, under the figure of a hawk. 

A(!CJ1T®UNA, in botany, the hawk-weed, 
culled also flax-wei'd, and so[)lii:i chirurgornm. 

ACf’ISMUS, LtKKiafiOQ, a feigned refusal of 
something wliich a ])crson earnestly desires: 
supposed to be formed from /Icco, the name of a 
foolish old woman, famous in antiquity for an 
all'ectation of this kind. Accismus is sometimes 
considered as a virtue, sometimes as a Vice, which 
Augustus and Tiberius practised with great suc- 
cess. Cromwell’s refusal of the crown of I'hig- 
land may lie brought as an instance of an accis- 
iijus. It is used in rlietoric, as a species of irony, 
AC(’lTE',p. Ad : riVn, anciently cito citum,to 
move to stir, to summon. Obsolete. Sec Cite. 

When the place was redy, the kyng and the queene 
were accited, by Docter Sampson, to appere before 
th<* legates, at the forenamed place, the twentie and 
eight day of May, Hall, p. 756. 

A nobl<;r man, a brauer wrarrior, 

Liu(‘s not this day within the city walles. 

He by the senate is accited home 

From weary warres against the barbarous Gothes. 

Sfiakspeare*s Tit. And. p. 31, act i. sc, 2. 

Our coronation done, we will accite 
(As 1 before remember’d) all our state ; 

And heaven consigning to my good intents) 

"Vo prince, no peer, shall have just cause to say. 
Heaven shorten Harry’s happy life one day. 

Shakspeare^s Henry IV, 

ACCTUS, the suiirame of a patrician family, 
at Horne, the ancestors of Azo, E. of Este, from 
vhom the various princes of the Brunswick 
family, and the illustrious house of Hanover, 
are lineally descended. See Azo. 

Acci us, (Jmcius,) a Latin tragic poet, bom, 
according to St. Jerome, A. U.C. 583. He 
adopted the most celebrated subjects of the Gre- 
cian stage ; as Andromache, Andromeda, Atreus, 
Clylemnestra, Medea, Meleager, Philoctetes, &c. 
and one dramatic piece, entirely Homan, entitled 
trutus. Two comedies, the Wedding and the 
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Merchant, have also been ascribed to him. Ilis 
style has been censured as harsh ; but he was so 
much esteemed by the public, tliat a comedian 
was punished for only mentioning his name on 
the stage. 

Accius, an orator, of Pisauruin, against 
whom Cicero defended Cluentiiis. — Also a poet 
of the sixteenth century, on whom Julius Scali- 
ger bestows great ecomiums. 

ACCLAljVr, v.-l Ad: ch^w, to cry aloud 
Acclaim', Mo; to give a shout of en- 
Acclama'tion, 7 courageineiit and approba- 
tion. 

It hath been the custom of Christian men, in token 
of the greater reverence, to stand, to utter certain 
words of acclamation ; and, at the name of Jesus, to 
JJooki'T f h. V. sec. 

Gladly then he mix’d 

Among those friendly pow’rs, wlio liiin receiv d 
With joy and acclaoiatiom loud, that one 
That (of so many myriads fall’ll) yet one 
Return’d, not lost. Milt. Parad. Lost, b. vi. 1. ‘23. 
Sucli an enchantment is there in words ; and so 
fine a thing does it seem to some, to be mint'd 
plausibly, and to be ushered to their destruction with 
panegyrick and aedamatum. South. 

Back from pursviil tliy pow’rs, with loud acclaim. 
Thee only extoll’d. Milton's Par, Lost, b. iii. 1. 397. 

The herald ends ; the vaulted finnaiiient 
With loud acclaims and vast applaiisO/S rt'iit. 

Dn/dc?i's Fables. 

Axt lts. ’fhou slialt be crownt'd : — 

An iron crown, intensely hot, shall gird 
Thy hoary temples ; while the shouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. 

SmoUct's lietjicide, act v. sc. 8. 

ACCLAMATION, Acci.amatio, in Roman 
antiquity, u shouting of certain words in a loud 
cLant or peculiar and regulated tone, by way of 
praise or dispraise. The acclamations have been 
distinguished from ap])lauses, as the former were 
given by the voice, the latter, by the hands ; ac- 
clamation also was bestowed on persons absent, 
applause only on those present. They were of 
various kinds: ecclesiastical, military, nuptial, 
senatorial, synodical, scholastic, theatrical, ISc. 
besides musical and rythmical acclamations; ac- 
clamations ol joy and i csp(;ct,andc'venof reproach 
and contumely. Somcnim's the former were 
Lauda t Unit'*: it hotia vata., or good wishes; the 
latter, Execjufioiifs tt convicia. Suetonius fur- 
nii?hes an instance of this last in the Roman 
seriate, on occasion of the decrei! for demolishing 
the statues of Domitian, when the senators 
could not refrain from contiumdious acclama- 
tions against the deceased. The like were 
uttered after the <leath of ComtUodus. Ac- 
clamatiori-s were repeated sometimes a greater, 
sometimes a lesser, number of times. On the 
theatres, in the earliest ages of the common- 
wealth, tney were simple ami little more than 
confused shouts. Afterwards they becaTrK- a sort 
of regular concerts. That mentioned by Phadrus 
which was made for Augustus, and proved the 
occasion of a pleasant mistake of a Butc-player 
called Frinceps, shows that musical acclamations 
were in use in that emperor’s reign. Nero, 
sionately fond of music, took special care to 
improve and perfect the music of acclamations. 
Wnen he played on the theatre, at the signal by 


clapping, 5000 soldiers began to chant his 
praise, which the spectators were obliged to re- 
peat. Tlie whole was conducted by a music- 
master. The honour of acclamations was 
cliiefly rendered- to emperors, their children and 
favourites ; and to the magistrates who presided 
at the games. Persons of distinguished merit 
also sometimes received them, of which Quin- 
tilian gives us instances in Cato and Virgil, 
The most usual forms were, Feliciter ! Lojigi- 
oremvitam! Jnnos/elices ! The actors ihem- 
selve.s,# and they who gained the prizes in the 
games of the circus, were not excluded the honou!| 
of acclamations. 

Military acclamations were those of llie sol- 
diers and tlie people in the time of triumph. 
Tlie victorious army accompanied the general to 
the ea])ital ; and, among the verses they sung 
in his praise, frequently repeated lo TiuuMrHE, 
which the people answered in the same strain. 
They also gave tlieir general the title of Jtapera- 
toj' after some notable victory ; a title wJiicli he 
only kept till his triumph vv^is over. Those of 
the senate were usually given after a report made 
by some senator, to which th(' rest expressed 
their consent crying ()m\ks! omnks! or else, 
/I-'qci’m lst! Jlstum f.st ! Sometimes they 
began with acclamations, and sometimes ended 
with them without any debate. It was in this 
manner that all the elections and proclamations 
of emyterors were conducted ; something of which 
practice is still retained in the Vivut Hex! 
Vive Ic Roi ! and Loit^ live the Kir.g ! of mo- 
dern times. 

The Greeks borrowed the custom of receiving 
their emperors in the yiublic places from the 
Romans, 'fheir form was AynOt] r^x^l • 
luck, l.uitprand relates, tliat at a y>rocessr(>i> 
where he was ])res(mt, they sung to the emperor 
Nicephorus, roXXa tr)/ ! .that is, many yeurs. 
Plutarcli mentions an acclamation so loud, upon 
occasion of Plaminius’s restoring liberty to 
Greece, that the very birds fell from heaven with 
the shout. The Turks practise something like this 
on the sight of tlieir emperors and grand* viziers 
to this day. The form among the Jews, was, 
hosannah. 

As for the acclamations wherewith authors, 
poets, &c. were received, who recited their works 
in public, among the liomans ; the assemblies 
were held witlr great parade in the capitol, tem- 
ples, the Alheiueiim, or the houses of great men. 
Invitations were sent every where, to get the 
greater appearance. Men of fortune, who yire- 
tended to wit, kept able applauders in their ser- 
vice, and lent tnem to their friends. Others 
endeavoured to gain them by presents and treats. 
Philostratus mentions one, who lent money le 
men of letters, and forgave the interest to such 
as applauded his exercises. These acclamations 
were conducted much after the same manner as 
those on the theatre^ but, they were suited both 
lo the subject and to the person. There were 
particular ones for philosophers, for orators, fof 
iii.storian.s, and for poets. One of the most usual 
forms was Sophos, repeated three times. Martial 
comprehends several other forms in this verse *. 
Graviterf Cito! Nequiter! Euge! Beate ^ 

Acclamations were, in process of tim€i, recei''*^ 
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into liie acts erf councils, and the ordinary assem- 
blies of the church. The bishops, it is clear, 
were long- elected by acclamation. The people 
expressed their approbation of the preacher vii- 
riously, calling him. Orthodox! Third Apostle ! 
&c. These acclamations being sometimes car- 
ried" lo excess, and often misplaced, were fre- 
quently prohibited by the ancient doctors, and at 
length abrogated ; thougli they appear to have 
been in some use as late as the time of St. 
Bernard. 

Acclamation Medals, among antiquaries, 
.such as represent the people expressing their joy 
ai the posture of acclamation. 

AccLiv'iTX, Ad: clivus;^ to the hill-top. The 
slope of the hill reckoned upwards, opposed to 
the declivity. Figuratively, that which takes 
an ascending course. 

The men (of tlic Alps,) leaving their wives and 
younger children below, do (not without some dilh- 
rulty) clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with thetn ; where tliey feed them, and milk them, 
and make butter and cheese, and do all the dairy- 
work. lirq/ on Creation. 

Acclivity, in fortification, the tabis of a 
rampart ; or, more strictly, the ste('pncss or sl()p(‘ 
of any work reckoned ii^iwards. Ja/nrs. 

ACC I dV US, in anatomy, a muscle, otherwise 
called oblujiiNs ascendrns alnbu/f'/iis. 

ACCU()Y' or Cloy. See (3loy. 

But better is, that a wights tong r(rst. 

Than entennete him of soch doing. 

Of whicli ho nellluT redv^ can nor sing, 

And who so it doth, full foule him self acloyeth. 

For office, uncommitted, oft anoyeth. 

Chaucer, fob 247, col. 3. 
then, no wlnde at all ther^j blew, 
bJo swelling cloude accloid the aire ; 

The skie, like'grasse (glasse) of watchet hew, 
Hefiected Phoebus golden liair. 

Spenser’s Eleyy upon Astrophile. 
At the well-head the purest streams arise : 

Rut mucky filth his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 

Faerie Quccne. 

Tlie mouldy moss which thee accloycth. 

Spens. Shep. Kal. Feh. 135. 

ACCLOYED, among farriers, a horse’s foot 
pricked in shoeing. 

ACCOIL', or Coil. See Coil, 

About the cauldron many cooks accoiVd, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in tho vessel boilM, 

They did about their business sweat, and sorely toil'd. 

Fcterie Queene, 

accola, in antiq*uities, a person who lived 
wcf/r a place ; in distinction from incola, the in- 
Mitant of a place. Thus the verse : 

Accola non propriam, propriam colit incola terram. 

accolade, Lat. from ad, to, and collim, 

jhe neck. A ceremony used in the conferring of 
knighthood. Some suppose it to have been the 
embrace, or kiss, which princes anciently gave 
ine new knight, as a token of their alfestion ; 
T- <1. a clasping, or taking round the neck. An 
ingenious author will rather have it to be a blow 
th^ 1 imitation of that practised among 

® Homans, in the manumission of their slaves, 

VOL. I. 


when it is known a blow was given. John of 
Salisbury assures us, tlio blow was used among 
the Normans ; and that William the Chuiqucror, 
thus conferred the honour of knighthood on his 
son Henry. At first, it was given wiih the naked 
fist, but was afterwards cliangcd into a stroke 
with the fiat of the sword, on the shoulder of the 
knight. 

Accolade, or Accole'e, is also used in he- 
raldry, to express the position of two things 
joined together, as two shields divided at tlie 
flanks ; or lions, dogs, and other animals, which 
have collars or crowns about tlu ir necks, baiglisli 
heralds ordinarily say, collared, or gorged with 
an open crown, instead of accolee. Others usci 
the term accohie, when two keys, hattoons, 
maces, swords, &c. are saltier-wise, behind the 
shields. 

Accolade, in music, a line drawn perpen- 
dicularly next the margin, by whicli all the dif- 
ferent parts of a composition are joined together 
in score. See Music. 

ACt'OLTI, (Bernardo,) secretary to the re- 
public of Florence, surnamed l/Unico, or the 
Nonsuch, from the great extent of his genius 
and learning, and the excellency of his poetic 
vein ; which not only gained him a seat among 
the acaden^ians of the court of Urbino, hut 
made Uop(®.eo X. in 1520, create him prince 
of the state of Nepi. He wrote a comedy, Adr- 
ginie, and other beautiful poems, which were 
jiriiited at Venice, in 1510. His father was an 
eminent civilian of Arezza, wlio wrote l)e Bello 
ii Uhristianis contra Barbaros gesto, &:c. from 
which Tasso is said to have derived tlie plot of 
his Jerusalem Delivered. 

ACXiOMACK, a county of Xdrginia, North 
America, on the Chesapeake Bay, lioundcd N. by 
Maryland, and E. by the Atlantic. It contains 
a population of about 14,000. 

ACCOM'MODATE, v. & adj. A Ad: am- 

A('( Om'mODAI ELY, I to 

Accom'modai eness, ) the ad-van t- 

AccommodaT ION, I age; to as- 

Accom'modatou. J sist, oblige, 

supjily, reconcile, adapt, adjust, or lend. The 

indefinite use of this word is thus ridiculed by 
Shakspeare. 


Accommodated, that is, when a man is, as they say, 
accoiiiinodatcd ; or when a man is being, whereby 
he may be thought to be accoiuniodated ; which is an 
excellent thing. 2 He7i. IV. act iii. sc. 2. 

But sithens it, [sc. speaking in praise of the dead] 
hath bene approued and allowed of a long tyme, 
that it ought to be this done, it beconirnelh me 
obeyujc to the lawe, to accommodate and apply niy 
spekynje to the opynyo and wille of every one of 
you, the most that I mayc. 

Thucidides, by 77<o. NieoUs, bon. 1550. 
Will you present und accommodate it to the gentleman. 

Poetaster, iii. 4. 

In these cases we examine the why, the wFat, and 
the how, of things ; and propose means, accommodate 
to the end. L’ Estrange. 


God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of 
w'orship; and to impose it upon them as that, which 
w'as most proper and agreeable to him ; but that he 
condescended to it, accommodate to their pre- 
sent state and inclination. ^ Tillot, 
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Heaven ! speed the canvass, gallantly unfurl’d, 

To furnish tand accommodate a world ; 

To give the pole the produce of the sun. 

And knit th’ unsocial climates into one. 

Cmvper\H Charity. 

ACC’OMMODATION, the ui)|)lic;ition of one 
thing, by analogy, to another : in theology, it 
relates chiefly to the application of prophecy : 
thus, a prophecy is said to be fulfilled properly, 
wlten a tiling foretold comes to pass; and by 
way of accommodation, when an event happens 
to any other place or people, in a similar way. 
Some writers nave maintained that circumcision, 
the tabernacle, brazen serpent, he. were origi- 
nally of Egyptian use, and only accommodated 
by Moses to the purposes of Judaism. It ap- 
pears much more probable, however, that the 
neighbouring nations borrowed such customs 
from the Jews. 

The principle of an accotjunodaied interj^re- 
tation of prophecy, was strenuously ojiposed by 
Dr. Owen, who maintained that there could be 
only a directly literal, or a typical signification. 
It seems indeed, liable to great abuse. See 
Ma rsh's Nichaelisj v. i. p. 200, and Notes p. 470 
—479. 

ACCOMT‘ANY,t’. } See (h)MeA^^. To 

Accom'pammi nt. i go or come with; to as- 
sociate wath, or attend iij)on in goiii|Jj,,:)r (!oming. 
Go visit her, in her chaste bower of rest, 
Accov'panij’d with ungel-likc delights. 

SprnsrCs Sonnet iii. 

So shall mine ryes in payne accovi pant/ my hart. 

That were tfie guides, that, did it lead of loue to feel 
the smart. 

ly'i/att's Complaint of the Ahenee of his Loue. 

No man in effect doth arcornjxivp w-ith others, but 
he leanielh, ere he is aware, some gesture, voice, or 
fashion. Boron s Nat. Hist. 

Nobility is to bo consi<b-rcd only as an imaginary 
distinction, uinoss accoOipaniKi wiili the practice of 
tboso gf-n^rous virtues by which it ought to he ob- 
tained. TatUr. 

Hy our traffic into foreign countries, fhougli we 
many times bring home light and frivolous toys, yet 
they are often accompanied witli gold and silver, botli 
in coin and bulli<)ii. 

Spelmuns J)ial< ipic cwiccrnimj the Coin of the Kinpdmn. 

The great business of the senses being to make us 
take notice of w dial hurls or advantages the body, it 
is wisely oriiert d by nature, that pain should accom- 
pany the reception ot several ideas. Locke. 

As folly is usually accompanied with perversene.ss, 
HO it is here. Swift’s Short View of Ireland, 

The Persian dames 

So were accustom’d, ail the eastern fair. 

In sumptuous cars, accompany' d his march; 

A beauteous train by Aryan a grac’d. 

Glover’s Leonidas, b. viii. 

All pretences of conscience are vehemently to be 
suspected, which arc accMtipanied with turbulent pas- 
sion, and a furious zeal. Tillotson’s Sermom, 

In a mind truly virtuous, the scorn of vice is 
alway.s accompanied with the pity of it. 

Spectator, No. 79. 

Accompaniment, the adding of one thing to 
another by way of ornament. 

Accompaniment, in heraldry, any thing add- 
ed to a shield by way of ornament ; as tht: belt, 
mantling, supporters, &c. It is applied to se- 
veral bearings about a principal one ; as a saltier, 
bend, fess, cheveroii, &c. 
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Accompaniment, in music, the instrumental 
parts which accompany a voice. The ancients 
had their accom]>animents on the theatre ; they 
had even diflereiit kinds of instruments to ac- 
company the chorus, from those which accom- 
panied the actors in tlie recitation. It is generally 
supposed, that their accompaniments went no 
farther than the playing in octave, or in antiphony 
to the voice. Modern organists apply it to 
those pipes which they occasionally touch to 
accompany the treble. See Music, 

Accompanimfni, in painting, denotes such 
objects as are added, either by way of ornament, 
or probability ; as dogs, guns, game, &c. in a 
hunting piece. 

ACCOMTLICE, Ad: complex:, icis,from;;//ro. 
to fold ; complice, Er. knit togetlier ; one who is 
connected with another in a discreditable under- 
taking ; a complice is used by our elder writers. 
Hir complicis al samyn in thlj^ncde; 

Stert to tharo lady in affray and drede ; 

And sonc tbi*y claucht and lajipit in tharc armrs. 
This Quonc that founderant was for hir sinert harmes. 

Hooplas, b. xi. p, 394. 
If a longue w'ould be talking, without a mouth ; 
what could it have done, wh('n it had all its organs 
of speech, and accomjdires of sound about it? 

Addison’s Spectator, No. 247, 

The prince who refuses to be judge, instructs his 
people to consider him as the accomplice of liis minis, 
ters. Gibbon’s Roman Empire^ 

Accompi.tce. The council of Sens, and 
several other synodical statutes, expressly ])ro- 
hihit the revealing accomplices. See Accessary. 
The law of Scotland, in regard to accomplices, 
is exactly as there stated. 

ACCOMTLISH, t>. ) Ad: compleo, to 
Accom'plisiied, y fill up to; accomptir, 
A( roM'pi.jsiiMENT. j to fill up the measure; 
to fulfil, comjilete, finish; to adorn; to succeed 
in, or to obtain an object. 

’I'o whom our general ancestor repli’d, 

Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve.” 

Milton’s Par. Lost, b. iv, 
ni make a proof, how I advance in 
My new accomplishment of Dancing. 

Churchill’s Ghost, b. iii. 
By whatever art you may at first attract the at- 
tention. you can hold the esteem, and secure the 
hearts of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the 
accomplishments of the mind. Blair. 

From the tents. 

The arraf)urers accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shakspeare*8 Henry V. 
So shall my word he that gocth forth out of my 
mouth ; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomjdhh that which 1 please. Isaiah Iv. H* 

ACCOM PT', n. "x Ad: con: puto. 

Accouni', V . hn. # Compter, anciently 
AccouNT'Ani.E, \ Acco?npter ; Fr. to 

Accountant, n. &. adj. \ reckon up with. — 
A<:f:ouNTrNr,. .^To cast up all the 

parts into a sum, or amount ; to number or cal- 
culate ; to register facts relating to money. To 
notice, observe, think, consider, generally with 
regard and approbation ; to explain, or unfold, 
to assign the cause, reason, or motive. — 
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noun account often expresses advantapre, or profit ; 
when otherwise it is qualified by an adjective. 

Men pat ben rychc, 

Aren a countable to Crist, and to the kyng of licvern. 

Vision of Piers Plouhman, repr. 1813, p. 218. 

Liste and I salle rede the parcelles what ainountes. 

If any man in dede willc keste in accuuntes. 

11. lirumuit p. 135. 

For this cause chiefly we thought it good to yeldc 
up an accoumpte of our faith in writing. 

Jewel's Defence* 

At many times I brought in my accounts. 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off ; 

And say, you found them in mine honesty. 

Shaksjieure^a Timon. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto 
a certain king, which would take account of his ser- 
vants ; and, when he had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which owed him ten thousand ta- 
lents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

The soul may have, time to call itsedf to a just 
accompt of all things past j by means whereof re- 
pentance is perfected. Hooker, b. v. sec. 46. 

To whom thou much dost owe, thou mucli must pay ; 
Think on th(‘, debt against th’ aecomptinff day. 

Sir J. Dcahani. 

The opinion of more worlds (ban one has in 
ancient times been accounted a In'iesy. 

Bp. Wilkins's Mot. and Phil. }yorks. 

The, true ground of morality can only be the will 
and law' of a (xod, who sees men in the dark, has in 
lus hands rc'.wards and ])uiiislunents, and power 
enough to call to the pr<nidest otreiider. Locke. 

There is such a peculiarity in Horner’s manniw of 
apostrophizing Eiumeus : it is generally applied, by 
that poet, only to men of account and distinction. 

Poj>e's Odyssey ; note's. 

Wo would establish our souls in such a solid and 
substantial virtue, as will turn to account in that gre;it 
day, when it must stand the test of intinito wisdom 
and justice. - Add. Spect. No. 399. 

I am therefore much delight<‘d with reading the 
accounts of savage, nations, and in contemplating 
those virtues which arc^ wild and \mcultivatcd ; to 
s(;c courage exerting itself in tierccness, resolution in 
obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in suliennoss 
and despair. Spectator. 


ACCORD', V. & 11. Ad : cor. to iheheurt, 
AccoRi/AurA:, Jicconkr^VT. Sotnede- 

Acroiin'AXCK, ducc it from chorda, a 

Aocoui/axcy, string, when it refers to 

AreoRn'ANr, harmony, and from cor 

AeeoRD'iNG, adj. when tmily is intended. 

A(:c:oRn'iN(;LY. ^ Possibly both words 
may have the same origin. To be of one heart, 
to agree or act cordially, to concur, to unite, to 
suit each other, to conform, to hannonize, to 
grant a request. 

For in the dai suyngc he apperide to hem chydynge, 
and he accordide hem in pees and seide men ghe hen 
britheren, whi noycn ghe ech othire ? 

Wielif. Dedis, chap. vii. 
But natheles while I have time and space. 

Or that I forthor in this tale pace ; 

Me thinketh it accordant to reason 
To tellen you alle the condition. 

Of eche of hem so as it seined me. 

And whiche they w'oren and of what degre. 

And (ike in what ;w'aie that tliey were iniie. 

And at a knight than woi I firste heginne. 

Prohxjuc of the Canterhury Tales. 

At last such grace I found, and means [ w'rought, 
'J'hat I tliat lady lo my spouse Iiad won ; 

Accord of frii'mh, consent of parents sought, 
Afliance made, my liajjpiness begun. 

^ Spencer's Faerie Qwu'nc. 

Things are often spoke, and seldom meant : 

But ( that my licart nceordi tk uu/h my tongue. 

Seeing tlni (hu'd is meritorious, 

And to ])reservo my sov('rel;rn from his foe) 

Say hut the word, and I will he liis priest. 

Shakspeare's Henry VI. 
Sirrah, thou’rt said to liave a stubborn soul. 

That apprehends no furtlier than this world j 
And stpxar’st tliy lift*, nccordinply.- 

S/i(i/Mpeare's Measure for Measure. 

As the actions of men are of sundry distinct kinds, 
so the laws thereof must accordingly be distingtiished. 

Hoolu:r, h. i. 

There wuis no means for him to satisfy all obliga- 
tions to God ami man : but to oiler liiinself for a 
mediator of an accord and peace hetw'('cn them. 

Bacon's Hen. VI f. 


We are h(;Id 

Accountable ; and. God, some future day. 

Will reckon with ns roundly for th’ tubusc 
Of what he deems no mtiaii or trivial trust. 

Cowper's 2' ask, b. 6. 

Account, in chronology, is taken some- 
times for the comjmtation of time : tlms, we say, 
tlie Julian Account, the Gregorian Account, ike. 
in which sense it is equivalent to style. 

Account, current, general, open, personal, 
real, imaginary, ike. See Book-kkkpino. 

Accountan T-GENURAL, in law, an otlieer in 
the court of Chancery, appointed by act of par- 
liament to receive all monies lodged in the court, 
instead of the niasttjrs, and convey the same to 
the bank of England for security. 

Accoi'nt, or Accompt Books, in commerce, 
is used to express the books wliich merchants, 
traders, hankers, &cc. use for recording their 
transactions in business. See Book-keeping, 
Accounts, Chamber of, in the late French 
policy, was a sovereign court of great antiquity, 
'vhich took cognizance of, and registered the 
^recounts of the king’s revenue. It was nearly 
tl^e same with the English Court of Exchequer. 


Men would not rest upon bare contracts, without 
reduchig the debt, into a speciality ; which created 
much curtuinty, and accorded many suits. 

Sir M. Hale. 

S('veral of the main parts of Moses’s history, as 
concerning the flood, and the first fathers f)f the 
sev(-ral nations of the world, do very well accord 
with the most ancient accounts of profane history. 

'Tillatson, Serin, i. 

If both are satisfy’d Avitli this accord , 

Swtiar by die laws of knighthood on my sw'ord. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Jarring int’rcst.s of tlu nisei ves create 
Th’ according music of a woll-mixt state. Popt. 

Her hands accorded the? lute’s miisick to the voice ; 
her paining heart danced to the xnusick. Sidn. b. ii. 

The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 

Pope's Kpist, 

Accord, in common law, an agreement be- 
tween two or more persons, to give and accept 
satisfaction for an offence or trespass committed, 
which becomes a bar to any suit. 

Accord, in music, the production, mixture^ 
and harmonious relation of two or more sounds. 
It is synonymous with concord, or hannony. 
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ACCOST, or ^ ^ Ad; costa. To the rib, 

Accoas i', i S side, or coast ; to a]>proacli 
Accost'aim.t., ) the side in order to gain the 
era’ ; to speak to ; to commence a discourse with ; 
ill (.ibsolete sense, to sail coast wise. 

Ne is there hauke which mantlctli her on pcarch, 
Whi ther hio;h towering or ammstiru) low, 

Jhit I the mcasirre of her tliglit doe search. 

And all her pray, and all her diet know. 

Spemer's Faerie Qneenc, h. vi. can. n. 

Lapland liath sinci; been often surrounded, (so 
much as aecosts the seat by thi* I'iiijdisiu 

Fuller's W'orthics, in J)crhi/x?iire. 

The French are a free, dehonnair, aecostable ])eo- 
ple ; both mi'n aiid woinm. Nunuirs Letters. 

At leiigtli, I'ollecting all his si-rpcnt wiles, 

AV^ilh soothing words renew’d liiiii thus accosts. 

Farad. Fty. 

T first accosted liim ; T su’d, I sought ; 

And, with a loving force, to Plieueus brought. 

Dnjd. n's /Fucid. 

'rhey were both indabltalde, strong, and high- 
minded men, et of sweet and a('i e.\:ahlc nature, 
almost (Hjually deli'jhting in the press and atduenre 
of dependents and snitors. Watton. 

A('(T).ST !'J ). in Iicrtildry, of (ti\ mid costa., a 
rib. Side by sidf, as in lie* phrase, ‘ Chevron 
betwetm six rams accosted.’ See 11 r.it a L.i>u y, 
Plate 1. ^ 

ACd'tMTTIEMENT, in inodicifr; or rather 
in inodt'i'ii Gallicist'd delicacy, the delivery or 
lying-in of a woman in child-beJ, Hence the 
practitioner is called the acconcluuir. 

ACCOCC'LK, or (‘ot iM i:. See (.’ourLi:. 

'Phi? yong galands of I’raunce had coatos garded 
with one colour, cut in ten or twelve parties verio 
richely to beholde : and so all thi* Fnglishe men ac- 
coupled themsclues Avilh the I n ncli men louingly 
togather, and so rfiade to Lorubm. 

Graflitn repr. 1H09. vol. ii. j). 2f)b‘. 

Ho sent a solemn embassage, to treat a pi ace and 
loaguo with the king-, accouplivfj it with an article in 
the nature of a ri'ipiesf. Fecons Henry 177. 

A(X’'()C'lCA(iFy. See Km oniAfiE. 

Aftir two yeres Philometer ohtayned helpe of tlic 
Roiiias to recouer his lost cities, and tlius accouratfed 
of the Pomaus, he expelled his aiiuncies s^riake 
hoste am' anr.ve. 

F.rjiufuei(in of Duniel, hjj George Joije, p. 198. 

That froward pair she evt-r would assuage. 

When they v.ould strive due reason to exceed ; 

Rut that same froward twain would uccosirage y 
And of her plenty add unto lier need. 

Faerie QucenCy h. ii. c. 2. 
ACCOUTRF/, i;. ^ Accovtrer : Fr. To 

Accou' TRF.MEXT, S Jirovidc with suitable 

arms; to equip ; to appoint, primarily in a mili- 
tary sense, then generally. 

Orla. What were his marks? 

Ros. A loan cheek, which you have not; a hlilo 
eye, which you have not ; an unipiestiouable spirit, 
which you have not; a heard nogb-cted, which you 
have not ; but 1 pardon you for tliat ; for simply 
jrour having no beard is a younger brother’s revenue; 
then your hose should he uiigartered ; your bonnet 
unhanded ; your sleeve, your shoe untied ; and i-v» ry 
thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation ; 
but you are no such man, you are rather poit; device 
in. your accoutrements, as loving younself, than seem- 
ijig the lover of any other. 

ShakspearFs As Yon Like it. 

1 profess requital to a hair’s breadth, uol only in 
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the simple office of lovfi, but in all the accoutrement, 
complciiieut, iuul ceremony of it. 

Shakif])eare*s Hft'rry Witm of Windsor. 
Is it for this, they study? to grow pale. 

And miss the pleasures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags accoutred, are tlnty seen. 

And made the May-game of the public spleen. 

Hrydcn. 

Christianity is lost among them, in tlie trappings 
and accoutrements of it; w'ith wliich, instead of adorn- 
ing religion, they have strangely disguised it ; and 
quite sliHed it, in the crowd of external rites and 
ceremonies. Tillotson, Sermon xxviii. 

I have .seen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s ; where, 
for two hours together, he was busied in putting 
on or otf his dilfcrent accoutrciyu.nts, aecorcling to the 
different parts he was to act in them. 

Addison, Sju'ctator, No. 201. 

IJow gay with all th’ acvoutrcnuaits of war. 

The liritons come, with gold well fraught, they come ! 

Phii. 

A(’(.'1IF.DMT, V. Ad: credo. Fr. AccrediUr, 
to trust to ; to put or get into credit, us the result 
of con lid cnee or estc'cm. 

1 arn heftt'r phuised indeed, tliat he (the Analytical 
Reviewer,) censuri’s soim' things, than 1 should 
have been w’itli uiiinixed comim.'ndution ; for his 
censure will (to use the tnov diplomatic term ) «c’- 
credit his praises. Cuupcr's Letters. 

ACCMIES'CKNT, v Ad: m-sro, to grow 

Accue'tiox, Mo; growing to; an out- 

Accre'tive. 3 ward addition by ad- 

hesion. 

Infants support abstinence worst, from the quantity 
of aliment consumed in accretion, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

If the motion he very slow', we perceive jt not : wc 
have no sense of the accretire motion of plants and 
animals ; and the sly shadow sli'als aw’ay upon iho 
dial ; and the quickest eye tan discover no more, 
but that if is gone. Glancille*s Scejnris. 

ACCROACir V. Sec Encroai ii. 

In semblant (as men sayne,) is gile, 

An<l tliat w as prouiwl tliilke while ; 

The ship wliiche weiule his helpe accroche, 

JDrofe all to poces on tlie rochc. GoweTm 

A(’ CHOC 1 11*!., in heraldry, Fr. accroclier. 
denotes a thing being hooked into another. 

A(X’HOCHING, in old law, the act of en- 
croaching or usurping on another’s right; and, 
particularly the attempt to exercise royal power, 
which as a very vague charge, led to a multitude 
of constructive treasons. 

ACCRUE', or a Fr. flcmu'frr, p. p. accru ; 

A(cri:w', V. Mo grow larger; to increa.se; 

Accru'ment. j to augment; to obtain bene- 
fit ; to derive advantage. 

Do you not fc(d your torments to accrew ? 

Spens. Ruines of Rome, 207. 

The yearly benefit that, of these his works, ac- 
crueth to her majesty, ainounteth to one thousand 
pounds. Carew*s Survey* 

The great profits which have accrued to the duko 
of Florence from his free port, have set several of 
the states of Italy on the same project. 

Addison on Italy* 

From which compact there arising an obligation 
upon every one, so to convey his meaning ; there 
accrues also a right to every one, by the same signs, 
to judge of the sense or meaning of the person, so 
obliged to express himself, South*8 Sermon** 
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ACCUBAnriON, ) Ad: cumho, to lie 

Accum'bent. S down to ; referrincj to 

the custom of reclining at table, as practised by 
the ancients. 

It will appear, that acciibatiori, or lying down at 
meals, wa^ a gesture used by very many nations. 

Jiroivn^f Vulgar Krronrx, 
Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of 
his disciples whom Jesus loved which gesture will 
not so well agree unto position of sitting, hut is natu- 
rail, and cannot be avoided in the laws of accubation, 

LIt'tn, 

ACCIHIATION, in antiquity, was the tabic 
posture of die (Jr(;(‘ks and Romans; bctwecti 
sitting and lying down to meat. The (1 recks 
introduct^d this posture : having in their turn 
borrowed it from the efist(?rn nations ; for wti 
find Homer represtuiting tlieir primitive heroes 
seated round tlie wall, with a table liefore eaeh, 
on wliich his food was placed. The Romans, du- 
ring the frugal agt's of the republic, were strangers 
to it; hut as luxury obtained, this posture? was 
adopted, at least by the men ; for as to women, 
it was long reputed an indecency for tlieni to 
use it; though afterwards, this too was over- 
looked. But cbiblrcn did not lie down, nor 
.servants, nor soldiers, nor pe-rsoiis of meaner 
condiliuei. The Roman manner of disposing 
themselves at table, was this : a low roimd table 
was placed in the cmnaciduin, or dining-room, 
and al}out this, usually tiuec, soimdimes otdy two 
beds, or eonehes ; a'a’ording to tlie nninher of 
which, it was called bicUmniUy or IrivUnhun. 
These were covered with a sort of l;ied-oloalhs, 
richer or [ilainer, according to the quality of the 
person, and furnislud with fjuilts and pillows, 
that the gm-sts might lit' tiie more commodiously. 
There were (V’dinarily throe [lersons on eacli bed; 
to CTowtl more, was esteemed sordid. In eating 
they lay down on tluhr left sides, w ith their heads 
resting on their elbow s. Tlui first lay at the head 
of the bed, with his feet extended heliind the 
back of the second; tlie second lay with the hack 
of his head towards tlie na\ t‘l of llie first, only 
.separated by a jiillow, his feet hi'hiiid tlic hack 
of the third ; and .so of the third, or fourth. Tlu; 
middle place was esteemed the most honouralile. 
Before they came to tabh', they changed their 
cloaths, pmtting on wliat they called Ctiiialoria 
‘vestlsy the dining-garment, and pulled off their 
shoes, to prevent soiling the bed. 

Horace lhus,dcscrib»‘s the order of sitting : — 

Summus ego 6c propc me Viscus 1 hurl tins 6i infra. 

Si incmini, Varius : cum Servilio llalatrom* 

Vibidius, quo.s Mecamas adduxerat umbras. 

Nomciitauus oral super ipsum, Porcius infra. 

Lib. ii. Sat. 0. 

Guests, from the period of the heroic ages, w'crc 
arranged at table according to their rank ; so 
that persons of distinction had tlie uppermost 
seats, and subsequently a nonienclato 7 ' was em- 
ployed at public entertainments, to call every 
guest by name to his proper place. The heroes 
seem to have been ranged in long ranks, and the 
chief ])ersonages at tlie lop of each row on both 
sides of the table. 

In Persia, the middle place w as accounted the 
most honourable, and always given to the king ; 


in Greece, the neare.st to the table ; at Rome, 
the last or uppermost part of the middle bed, or 
couch, was the place of greatest distinction. 

Among the Jews, llie Pharisees and others, 
loved the uppermost rooms at feasts. (Matthew 
xxiii. 6.) I’lutarch records a singular instance 
of this feeling, which illustrates our Saviour’s 
reproof. At a splendid entertainment given by 
Timori, in which every one was desired to re- 
cline in whatever place he pleased, a certain 
person came in a very elegant dress and attended 
by a numerous retinue ; hut no sooner had he 
approached the door, and taken a view of the 
guests, who had already arranged themselves in 
the room, than he suddenly withdrew ; and being 
followed by severnl of the company, wlio eagerly 
impiircd the cause of this proceeding, lie re- 
marked, “ there was no fit ])lacc left for hiin.’^ 
laying on one’s bosom, a phrase^ of St. John’s 
(lospel, respecting the posture of that beloved 
disciple, is also illustrated by the above customs. 
At 'CUM'Bl'iR. See Encumber. 

He sette not his benelice to hire. 

And lette his shepe acomhred in the mire. 

Chaucer^x Prol. io the Personnel Tale. 
Alas, the clear christall, the bright transplcndant 
glasso, 

Uoih not bewray the colours hid which vnderneath 
it has^ 

As doth th’ uccnmbred sprite tlie thoughlfull thrones 
diseouer. 

Of fean's delitc of ferurnt lone (hat in hartos we 
roner. Wgatt. 

AC’CU MTJ [ATE, Ad : cumulm;, a heap ; 
Acci^mula'i ION, f to heap, or place toge- 
AucumTieati VK, I'ther, but not to unile; to 
AccumTjla'IOu. pile up; to collect; to 
increase. 

Hy (hys meaiies and pollecy, thys Alexander gut 
accunnilated, <ind liea])ed vp a great suiuinc ot money. 

• IlalL 

The greatness of sins is, iii most Instanees, by ex- 
tension and accumulation. 

Taglor's Polemical Disemirses. 
Injuries may fall upon the passive man; yet, 
witliout reveng<‘, tiiere would he no broihs and 
quarrels, the gr(‘at accnmidators and multipliers of 
injuries. Decay of Piety. 

Great Strafford ! worthy of tliat name, though all 
Of thee should he forgotten, hut thy fall. 

Crush’d by imaginary treason’s weight. 

Which too much courage did accumulate. 

DenJuim, on the Karl of Straff ord's Trial ami Death. 
The miser who accumulates lus annual income, and 
lends it out at interest, has really spent it in the gra- 
titication of his uvaiiee. Hume's K.ssays. 

AC'CURACY, -N Ad : curn. Care, allen- 
Ac'cuiiate, f tion, freedom from error, 

AcTuraiely, l^exaetncss, nicety, correct- 
Ac’cuiiatf.ness. ^ ness. 

Those conceive the celestial bodies have more 
.accurate iui'.uenees upon these things below, than 
indeed they have hut in gross. Bacon. 

The sine of incidence is either occuratcly, or very 
nc'arly, in a given ratio to the sine of refraction. 

Kewton. 

That all the'sc distances, motions, and quantities 
of matter, should be so accurately and harmoniously 
adi listed ill this great variety of our system, is above 
til*, fortuitous hints of Mind niUtcriul causes; auu 
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must certainly flow from that eternal fountain of 
wisdom. ■ Bentley, 

No man living has made more accurate trials than 
Rheaumure, that brightest ornament of France. 

Colson, 

ACCURSE'. See Cursk. 

Hii myjte acors J?e folc queno, Scynt I'hlward 
slou. It, Gloveesfer , p. 

Drede ys at j^c laste. 

Lest Crist in Inis constorie of jow a corse menye. 
Vision of Piers PloiihTnnn ^ repr. IB13, p. 7. 

Rut whan he suwo. y‘ he myght not reconsyle them 
by fayre rneanys, he than vsed cofjulsares, ami <!<•- 
Housed them accursed, hut if they restored the goodes 
of (he Churche by a serfeyn day. I'ah/ian, p. 275. 

F, I arn accurst to rob in that tliecfe’s company ; 
tliat rascall hatli remou<“d my horse, and tiiai him I 
know not wlien'. 

Shaksjnytrc, 1 Hc?t. IV, p. 51, act ii. sc. 2. 

The chief part of (lie misery of wiclvod men, and 
those accursed s])irits, tin; devils, is this j that tliey 
are of a disposition contrary to God. 'J'iJIof, 

Accuusiaq in the Jewish idiom, was syno- 
nymous witli haiigcd, or crucified, or dyini^ on 
a tree. Dent. xxi. 22, 23; which has bcim 
thought to exjdnhi Rom. ix. 3, where the apostle 
Paul w ishes him.a If accursed after the manner 
of Christ, i. e. crucified, if happily he mighi by 
such a death save his "" 

2 35 m. i. 3. 

ACCURSIUS, a law-professor in the 12tli 
coTitwry, i)urrj in Idonuice. His authority was 
for some time so great, that he w^as called the 
Idol of the Lawyers. He left a valuable digest 
of the decisions of the Old Jurists, published at 
Lyons, in 1539, in 6 vols. folio. 

AcctiTisius, (Mariangelus,) a famous critic of 
the ICth century, born at Aquila, in the king- 
dom of Na|)los. His l)iatril)es, ])rint(‘d at 
Rome, in folio, in 1524, on ()\id and Solinus, 
are a iircof of his abilities. In bis edition of 
Ammianus Mutx ellinim, there arc hvc books nmre 
than in any of the ])recediug ones : and he 
affirms he liad corrccUxl .5000 errors in that his- 
torian. llis predominant passion was collating 
old mamis!'ri})t.s ; yet he lumlc Latin and Italian 
verses; wa.s cumph-te niadir i,f the Freiicl), 
German, and Spanish tongues; and understood 
optics and nm.^ic. 

Ac CCS L, V. 

Acci/si:i?, Ad : cmisa^ acemo. To 

Accl sa'hlj-p charge a fault upon a person, 

AccusA'iroiv,^^ cither in a court Of law or 

Accu'sa'i rvE, \ otherwise. 

Accusaioiiy." 

O cruoll day, accuser of the ioy 

That night and loue haue stole and fast ywrien. 

Accursed be thy comming into Troy. 

Chaucer, Third booke of Troilus, fol. 174, col. 2. 

Therfore Pilat wente out without forth to hem, 
and seide, what acaisyng bringen gho agheijs this 
man ? Thei answerden and seiden to him. If this were 
not a mysdoerc we haddcii not bitaken him to thee. 

Wiclif. Jon. chap, xviii. 

To which I answeride, that it is not custom to 
Romayns to dampne ony man bifore that he that is 
accused haue his accuseris present, and take place of 
defending to putte awei the crimes that ben putt 
aghe.ns him. Wiclif, Bedis, chap. 26. 

And now they beyng bent of bothc sydes, with 
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bumynge hartes they prepare theyr acmisements they 
runne to y« iudges. 

Erasmus, Para, of N, T. by P.UdaU, 
Mat. chap, v, p. 22, col. 2. 

Mown. Let not my cold words here CLCCuse my 
zeal, 

*Tis not the tryal of a woman^s war, 

The hitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 

The blood is hot that must be coolM for this. 

Shakspenre*8 King Richard II. 

And dogged Yorke, that readies at tlie moone. 

Whose ouer-weening armo I haue pluckt back, 

Ry false accuse doth 1 (mh‘ 11 at my. life. 

Shahspenre, 2 JI. VI. p. 131, act iii. sc. 1, 
You read 

These acnisations ; and thf'se grievous crimes, 
Conimitted by your person and your followers. 

Shakspeare, 

I’hus they in mutual accusations spent 
The fruitU'ss hours, but neither self-condemning ; 

And of their vain contest, ajipear’d no end. 

Milton, 

Innocency is no shelter from ill tongues ; malice 
never regards how true any accuusation is, but how 
.spiteful. Hairs Contcrnplatums, 

All accusation, in the very nature of the thing, 
still supposing, and being foundiuL upon some law : 
for, where then; is no law, there can bo no trans- 
gression ; and, where there can be no transgression, 
f am sure there ought to Ix' no accusation. 

St>uth. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper, while 
there is a cat or dog in the house, that can be «c- 
aised for running away witli it : but, if there liap- 
pen to he neither, you must lay it upon the rats, or a 
strange greyhound. Swift. 

ACCTJSATIO, in medicine. See Ijjdicatio. 

ACCUSATION, Lat. from aJ, to, an*(l causat'e, 
to plead. In law, the charging any person with 
a criminal action, tlial exposes him to public 
punisliiiicnt. Writers on politics treat of the 
ben(?fits and tin? inconveniences of accusations. 
Various arguments are alleged, both for and 
against, the jmblic accusation of great men. 
Nothing, according to Machiavol, tends more to 
the preservation of tin; state. This, accordingly, 
was strictly observed by the Romans, in the in- 
stance of Camillus, accused of corruption by 
IManlius Capilolinus, &c. Accusations, however, 
are not more beneticial than calumnies are per- 
nicious ; which is also confirmed by the practice 
of the Romans. Manlius, not being able to 
make good his charge against Camillus, was cast 
into prison. — By the Roman law, there was no 
public accuser for public crimes ; every private 
person might accuse another of them, and prose- 
cute to punishment, or absolution. Cato, the 
most innocent person of his age, had been ac- 
cused forty-two times, and as often absolved. 
But the accusation of private crimes was never 
received, but from the mouths of those who were 
immediately interested in them. None (e. g.) 
but the husband could accuse his wife of 
adultery. 

The ancient Roman lawyers distinguish be- 
tween j)ostulatio, delatio, and accusatio. For, 
first, leave was desired to bring a charge against 
one, which was called postulare; tiien he against 
whom the charge was laid, was brought before 
the judge ; which was called defcire, or dominU 
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delatio: lastly, the charge was drawn up and 
presented, which was properly the accusation. 
The accusation commenced, according to Pa’di- 
anus, wlien the reus, or party charged, being 
interrogated, denied he was guilty of the crime, 
and subscribed his name to the delatio made by 
his opponent. 

13y the laws of the Inquisition, a person is 
necessitated to accuse himself of whatever crime 
may be imputed to him. On the slightest report 
that a person is a heretic, or even that he is sus- 
pected of heresy, an inquisitor will reeeive the 
deriimciation of a stranger, who generally abjures 
the office of accuser, because if he should fail in 
his proof, he is exposed to the law of retaliation. 
The iinliappy culprit is now visited with all the 
terrors of the institution, to induce him to self- 
crimination, which has urged llie confession of 
whatever has been imputed, and even the vo- 
luntary invention of crimi^s tliat had no existenoe. 

In England, by Magna Charta, no man 
shall be imprisoned, or condemned on any ac- 
cusation, without trial by his peers, or the 
law; none shall be vexed with any accusation, 
but according to the law of the land ; and, no 
man may he molested by petition to the king, 
ike. unless it be by indictinent, or presentment 
of lawful men, or by process at common law. 
The oflice of attoriiey-gimernl, and ex-officio in- 
formations, constitute the only exci^ption to these 
noble provisions. Promoters ot aeensations arc to 
find surety to ])ursue them ; and, if they do not 
make them good, shall pay damages to the party 
accused, and also a fine to tlu; king. No person 
IS obliged to answer upon oath to a question 
whereby he may accuse himself of any crime. 
But the insiituiion of grand juries is perhaps, 
our best practical barriia- against false accusa- 
tions. 

Accusative, in Latin and Greek grammar, 
the fourth case of nouns, pronouns, and partici- 
ples , so named, probably, from its btfing used, 
wlien an action passes a caiind ad aiiqucm vcL 
ali(ji/ld^ from some active causi*, or agent, to 
some person, or thing; otliors derivi* it at once 
troin accusaraus, because we predicate soiiietbing 
of some one. Sec Vai^ro de Lirni^. l.at. vii. 
ACCUSTOM, 

Arcus'TOMAULE, ^ AccoutumtTy Fr. Sec 
Accus'tomaiiey, f Custom, To repeat fre- 
Accus'tomance, t quently the same act. 

Acc u s'to m a r 1 l y , 1 
Accus'tomary. 

The quoenc than askis of gold, for the nanis, 

Anc weehly cowp, set all with precius stanis 
had fill it full of the richt Uypocras, 

Into the quhilk grete Belas accustnmit was 
To drink vmquhile, and fra him euery king 
Discend of his geneology and ofsprying. 

Douglasy b. i. 

And then as he (Henry V.) was ever acewtomed 
to do, ho went on foote to the chief churche in the 
toune, and rendred to God his most heartic thankes 
tor his prosperous successe and fortunate chauco. 

HaU, 

After which murder fynyshed, y« sayde syr Rafe^ 
'vith his adherentys fled unto y« pla{:e of ye Erh; of 
Artoys, where the Duke of Burgoyne vsyd accustom- 
to resorte. Fahtjan. 

I shall always fear that he who acciMtanis himself 


to fraud in little things, wants only opportunity in 
greater. Adventurer^ No. 119. 

How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits. Milton, 

It Las been some advantage, to accustom one’s self 
to books of the same edition. 

Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

Air and exercise are necessary to all men, but par- 
ticularly so to the man whose mind labours, and to 
him who has beem all his life accustomed to much of 
both, they are necessary in the extreme. 

Cowper's Letters. 

ACF', n. fig. Or. as Fr. one, an integer, 
unity. The side of a die, or a card marked with 
one point. 

A small quantity; a particle; an atom. 

Dem. No die, but an ace for him, for he is but 
one. 

Lis. Lcsse than an ace, man ; for he is dead, he is 

nothing. 

Sfiakspcare, Mid. Niphl's Dream, p. 161, act v. sc. 1. 

GkT, Then will I, 

( For w use men must be bad lo prop the republick) 
Not bat(^ yo a single ace of a sotind senator. 

Beaumont ami Fletcher's Prophetess act i. sc. 3, 

When lots are sbullled together in a la]), urn, or. 
pitclu'r ; or if a man blindfold casts a die ; wliat rea- 
son in the world can he have to presume, that he 
shall draw a wliite stone rather than a black, or tlirow 
an ace ratln^than a sise. South, 

He will not hate an are of absolute certainty ; but, 
however doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming 
from him it must go for an imlisputable truth. 

(Jhmernment of the Tongue. 

ni not wag an ace farthiT : the wliole w'orld shall 
not bribe me to it. Drgdvn's Spanish Friar. 

ACFLDFMA, Ileb. a field of blood, for- 
merly calbnl the Potter’s, and some think, the 
Fuller’s field, sitnated S. of Jerustilern, and 
N. of tin; rivulet Siloam : tlie field purchased by 
the Jewisli rulers, with the 30 pieces of silver, 
which Judas returned to tliem, in despair, after 
betraying our Saviour; and whieli tltey allotted 
as a burial place for strangers. The place, 
whicli is still slicwn to travidlers, is small, and 
covered with an arched roof. The bodies depo- 
sited in it are, it is said, consumed in three or four 
days, or even less. Drutmar, a monk of Corbie, 
says, that in his time there was a hospital here 
for the entertainment of French pilgrims. 

ACFNTFTUM, or Acanteta, in natural his- 
tory, a name given by the ancients to the purest 
and finest rock crystal, which was much used 
and admired in the formation of cups and vases. 

AIJEPIIALI, in civil history, certain levellers, 
in the reign of king Henry 1. who were not be- 
lieved to possess even a tenement to entitle them 
to have tne right of acknowledging a superior 
lord. In our ancient law books, it is also used 
for persons who held nothing in fee. 

Acephali, or Acephalit*, in ecclesiastical 
history, the denomination of various sects : who 
refused to follow a leader, or head : as, 1 . Those 
who, in the fifth century, refused to follow either 
St. Cyril, or John of Antioch 2. Certain Chris- 
tians who abandoned Peter Mongus, upon his 
submission to the council of Chalcedon; being 
generally of the opinion of Fntyclies, that there 
was only one nature in Christ. . 3 . 1 he adherents 
of Severus of Antioch ; and ol all in general who 
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refused to admit the council of Chalcedon. 4. 
Bishops, exempt from the jurisdiction of their 
patriarch, were also thus named. 

Acephali, in ancient history, certain nations, 
or people, represented by ancient naturalists and 
cosrnographers, as formed without heads ; their 
eyes, mouths, &c. being placed in their breast, 
shoulders, &c. Such were the Blernmyes, a na- 
tion of Africa mentioned by Pliny and Solinus. 
Ctesias and Solinus mention others in India near 
the Ganges. Mela also speaks of a people, quibua 
capita et vultus in peel ore sunt. And Suidas, 
Stephanus Byzantinus, \'opiscus, relate the like. 
Diflererit opinions liave been foinied as to the 
origin of tho A' fables. Bartholin, vdio turns the 
whole into a metaphor, says, that the name, 
Acej^iali, was anciently given to such as had 
less brain, or condiK'ted themselves less by the 
rules of prudence, than otliers. Olemius sup- 
poses, that tile ancient voyagers, viewing certain 
barbarous people from the coasts, laid lieen im- 
posed upon by their iineouth dress. Wepfer 
gives a catalogue i»f sueli aci'phalous births, from 
Schcnckius, Lieetus, I’unieus, olhus, Mauri- 
ceau, ike. Se» also iVii/e.sa TraimcL Ixv. p. 
311. 

AcF.i’iiAr.ors worms, or what arc supposed 
such, are frequent. The bimlirimis latus, or 
joint-worm, and the taaiia or tajM^A’orrn, were 
long taken to be acephalous: tlie lirst who siip- 
])osed inem lo liavc a liead was Tnlpius, and 
after him i’elir: the former even makes lliein 
biceps, or tw'o-hvraded. SccT tm a. (’rabsand 
such animals as have their chief senses about the 
breast or heart, have also been called aaphali. 

Gal. dc Usu. part viii. 4. 

Acr.riiAia s, in poetry, a verse which is lame 
or defective* by wanting a i)Cgirinin,g. Some also 
give the name aKt(p((\oQ to all ver.st's wbicb begin 
with a short, instead of a long syllable. 

ACKU, the Maiuf. or S^c•\MORE Trf.f : a 
genus of the monmeia order, iH'longing to the 
polygnmia class of plants; tind ranking under 
the 23d natural order, tritilatce. 

ACKKATOS, aKi-{)(tro£, Gr, from a, negative, 
and or Kf-navvvf.u, to mix : unmixed, uneor- 

rupted. ft is applied sometimes to the humours 
of the body by llippoeiatts. Paulus d'.giiiela 
mentions a plaster under this name, but proba- 
bly means aerron. See Ackridls. 

ACERB' > Jeerbitas, sourness. De- 

Ackr'rity, adj. S rived from the taste of un- 
ripe fruit; sliarpncss, roughness. 

It is true that purgatory (at least as is believed) 
cannot last a hundrgd thousand years ; hut yet God 
may by the acerhitie of the llamcs in twenty years 
equal the canonical penances of twenty thou.sand 
years. Taylor^ s Tfismeasive froru P(fperj/, 

ACKIRENZA, a small town of the province of 
Basilicata, in the kingdom of Na.{»le.s, fcumerly 
the see of an archbishop It i.s eighty miles E. 
of the capital. 

ACERIC Ac in, in chemistry, an acid found 
in the juice of the maple, and decomposed by 
heat 

ACERIDES, aKrjptdsg, from a negative, and 
icijpoc, wax. Plasters made without wax. 


ACE 

ACERINA, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Pliny and others of the old naturalists, to the fish 
we now call the ccruna, and aurata liuviatilis, 
and in England the ruff. It is a genuine species 
of percli, and is distinguished by Artedi from 
all the other fi.sh of that genus, by having the 
back fin single, and the head cavernous. See 
Perca. 

ACERNO, a town of Italy, in the citerio 
principality of Naples, with a bishop’s see ; si- 
tuated fourteen miles N. FI. of Salerno. 

ACFiROSllS, an epithet of Ui])pocrates for a 
coarse kind of bread, made of chaff. 

ACERRA, or AcERR^g a town in the kingdom 
of Naples, in the Terra di i.evoro, seated on the* 
river Agno, eight miles N. Fi. of Naples. 

Acerra, in antiquity, an altar erected among 
the Romans, near the bed of a person deceased, 
on wliich his friends daily offered incense till his 
burial. The original inteption probably was to 
overcome any offensive smell that might arise 
about the oorp.se. Also a little pot, wherein were 
put tlie incense and ])erfuines to be burnt on tlie 
altars of the gods, and before the dead. It ap- 
pears to have been the same with what was other- 
wise called thnribulum and pyxis. Thus Ilorat. 
lib. 3. Od. viii. v. 2: 

Quid vclint florcs et acerra thuris Plena, miraris. 
The CbiiK'se have still a custom like this: they 
erect an altar to the deceased in a room bung with 
mourning ; and ydace an image of the dead per- 
son on the altar, to vdiicb every one that approaches 
it bows four tirm^s, and offers oVilations and per- 
fumes. Gy the laws of the X J I . tables, the erection 
of Acerra*, was prohibited among the Romans. 
We find mention of acerric in the ancient church. 
The Jews had also their acerra*, in our version 
rendered censers ; and tlie Romanists still retain 
them under tlie name of inrense pots. 

ACFkSCFVNT, in chemistry, capplied to liquids 
and other substances, vvbieh readily run into the 
acid fermentation, or in wEich it has already 
commenecd. 

ACESTA, in ancient geography, a town of 
Sicily, named after Acestes, and built by /Eneas ; 
called also Segesta. l^irg.JEn. 746. 

ACIvSTFiS, in ancient history, a king of Sicily, 
Avho a.ssi.sted Priam in tlic'Trojan war, and after- 
wards entertained /Eneas. Idem. 

ACESTIDES, in chemistry, chimneys of fur- 
naces for making brass, narrow at top to receive 
and collect the fumes of the metal, that cadinia 
may be produced in greater quantities. 

ACESTORIS, or AcESTRii)ES,fromaicog, heal- 
ing, female pliysicians’; midwives so called 
among the Greeks. 

ACiyfABULUM, in anatomy, 1. A deep ca- 
vity, in certain bones, appointed for the reception 
of the large head of other bones, in order to thek 
articulation, such as that of the ischium, which 
receives the head of the thigh-bone. See Ana- 
tomy. The achabulum is lined, and cappe^i 
round with a cartilage, whose circular margin w 
called supercilium. In its bottom lies a large 
mucilaginous gland. 2. The same with Cotyledon^ 

3. A glandular substance, found in the placenta 
of some animals. 
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Acetabulum, in antiquity, 1. A little vase, 
or cup, used at table to serve up things proper for 
sauce, or seasoning ; similar to our vinegar cruets. 
Hence Agricola takes it to have been named from 
acetum, vinegar. 2. A Roman measure, used 
both for liquid and dry things, chiefly in medicine. 
It contained a cyathus and a half, or fifteen 
drachms, equal to about one-eighth of a pint. 

Acetabulum, in botany, navel-wort, a species 
of the peziza, or cup-peziza, a genus belonging to 
the cryptogainia fungi of Linnaeus. It is named 
acetabulum, from the resemblance its leaves 
beartoacup. See Peziza. 

ACFTAHIA, from acetum, vinegar, sallad. 

ACI^TIC Acid, in chemistry, the. acid which 
in a more diluted state is called vinegar. For 
its chemical properties, see Acid and ( uiemistry, 
and for its mode of manufacture into that article, 
see Vinegar. 

ACETIFICATIQN is used by some chemists 
to denote the operation whereby vinegar is made. 
It is a species of fermentation, arising from ex- 
posing vinous liquors in open vessels, in a warm 
place, which turns tliem acid. Acetification 
chiefly differs from the fermentation wliereby wine 
is made in this, that the latter is effecteil by a 
gender heat, sufficient only to raise, and rarify the 
sulphurous parts; whereas, in acetification, there 
is what is sufficient to raise and rarefy the .saline 
parts, 

Aceti spiritus, in chemistry, spirit of vinegar. 
It is made liy drenching co])per filings with dis- 
tilled vinegar and reju'atvidly (!va[)orating it. 

ACFjTOSA, .sorrel; by Idima'us joined to the 
genus of dock, under the title of llnmcx. See 
Rumex. 

ACETOSFLLA, in botany, wood sorrel, a 
species of Oxalis, which see. 

Acetous aether, an aither made by means of 
vinegar. 

Acetous fermentation^ that by which vine- 
gar is produced. See Dim 1 1 f.ATioN. 

ACETUM, Latin, from acere, to be sharp, in 
medicine, chemistry, See. vinegar ; the vegetable 
acid. See Vinegar. There are several medi- 
cines of which it is the basis ; as, 

1. Acetum alkalizatum, alkalized vinegar ; 
distilled vinegar, wnth the addition of some alka- 
line or volatile salt. 

2. Acetum pistillatum, distilled vinegar, 
chiefly used in preparations for dissolution and 
precipitation. 

3. Acetum esurtens, appetitive vinegar, the 
richest acid, according to Boerhaave, that can by 
any art be prepared from vinegar. It is made 
by dissolving verdigrise in distilled vinegar, eva- 
porating the solution, and after recovering the 
chrystalized verdigrise, distilling the acid spirit by 
a retort. 

4. Acetum phit osophorum, philosophers vi- 
negar, a sour kind of liquor; made by dissolving 
a little butter of antimony in a great deal of 
water. 

v*). Ac ETUM rosaritm, vinegar of roses; this 
Js made of rose buds infused in vinegar 40 or 50 
days ; the roses are then pressed out, and the 
vinegar preserved. It is chiefly used by way of 
embrocation on tlie head and temples, in the 
nead-.ach 


6. Acetum sambucinum, vinegar of elder. 

7. Acetum scilliticum, vinegar of squills, 
&c. For these and other medicated vinegars, see 
Vinegar. They are mud; used in Germany as 
antidotes against pestilential diseases. 

ACII, or Achen, (J. V.) a painter of the six- 
teenth century, born at Cologne. lie imitated 
Spranger, and travelling to Venice and Rome, 
painted in the latter city a celebrated Nativity for 
the church of the Jesuits. Returning home, he 
was much patronized by the German princes, and 
died in 1621. 

AC II A, ill geography, the name of three 
smaller rivers of Bavaria, one flowing into the 
Danube, near Donawerth, and another into the 
same river, near Ingolstadt; the third falling into 
the Inn, near the mouth of the Saltza. 

ACllABYTUS, in ancient geography, a high 
mountain in Rhodes, on the top of which stood a 
temple of Jupiter. 

A(RIAC, in ornithology, a bird of the par- 
tridge kind, common in the Philippine islands. 

ACll/l‘'.A, in ancient geography, a town of 
the island of Rhodes, in the district of Jalysus, 
and the first and most ancient of all; said to be 
built by the lleliades, or grandsons of Apollo. 

Ach.ea, a hamlet of Asiatic Sarmatia, on the 
Fhixinc. The inhabitants were called Achtei, 
and wercwcoloiiy of the Orchornenians. 

ACl FEANS, the inhabitants of Achaia Pro- 
pria, a Peloponnesian state. This republic was 
not considerable in early times, for the number 
of its troops, its wealtli, or the extent of its ter- 
ritories ; but it was famed for its probity, its jus- 
tice, and its love of liberty. Its nigh leputation 
for these virtues was very ancient. The Croto- 
nians and Sybarites, to re-establish order in their 
towns, adopted the laws and customs of the 
Aeba'ans. After the famous battle of Leuctra, a 
dill’eronce arose between the Lacedemonians and 
Thebans, who held the virtue of this people in 
sucli veneration, that they terminated the dispute 
liy their decision. The government of the 
Adrians was democratical. They preserved 
their liberty till the time of Philip and Alex- 
ander : but in the reigns of those princes, and 
afterwards, they were either subject to the 
Macedonians, who had made themselves masters 
of Greece, or oppressed by cruel tyrants. The 
Acba'an commonwealth consisted of twelve in- 
considerable towns in Peloponnesus. Its first 
annals are not marked by any great action, for 
they are not graced with one eminent character. 
After the death of Alexander, this little republic 
was a prey to all the evils which flow from 
political discord. A zeal for the good of the 
community was now extinguished. Each town 
was only attentive to its private interest. There 
was no longer any stability in the state ; for it 
changed its masters with every revolution in 
Macedonia. Towards the 124th Olympiad, 
about the time when Ptolemy Soter died, and 
whem Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the republic of the 
Acha'ans recovered its old institutions 
unanimity. The inhabitants of PatiB- and of 
Dymai were the first asserters of ancient liberty. 
The tyrants were banished ; and the league com- 
prised at length the whole of Greece, with tpe 
single exception of the Lacedemonians. The 
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iundatnental constitution of this confederacy was 
as follows : — A public council was held, in 
which affairs of importance were determined, 
and a register appointed to record its transac- 
tions. It was convened once a year, and at first 
liad two presidents, who were nominated alter- 
nately by the different towns and states : but 
they soon elected only one, who presided in the 
council, and commanded the army. Ry the 
Greeks he was called sfraie^os, and by the 
Romans praetor. He continued in liis oflice two 
successive years. Next in authority to the 
praetor, were the ten demiirrp^i, who were ap- 
pointed to act as his privy council, and were 
empowered on extraordinary occasions to sum- 
mon a general assemlily. The Ach(can league 
formidable to all the surrounding countries 
for upwards of 120 years; but internal dissen- 
sions became at last more fatal to it than the 
arms of Home, to which, in the year ih C. 147, 
this people finally submitted. 

The arms which the Aclucans chiefly used 
were slings, with which, by long practice, they 
took so nice an aim, that they were sure, not 
only to hit their enemies on the liead, but on any 
part of tlie face diey chose. Their slings W'cre 
of a different kind from those of the Balcarians, 
whom they far surjiassed in dexterit}^ 

Livy and Horner use the term ActCa:i for the 
whole people of Greece. 

ACli.KMENLS, the first king of Persia, said 
to have been the grandson of Perseus. The 
whole royal family were called after him 
Acii^:mf,nides. 

AcH.fiMENES, another king of Persia, the father 
of Cambyses, and grandfather of Cyrus the 
Great. He is mentioned by Horace, lib. ii. 
ode xii. 

Acuaimknes, the son of Darius I. and brother 
of Xerxc's, who commanded the Kgy])tian fleet 
in the celebrated expedition wliidi proved so 
fatal to all Greece. 

ACHyPGRUM-POHTUS, in ancient geogra- 
phy, the name of a harbour near Sigjcum ; into 
which the Xanthus falls, after l)eing joined by the 
Simois ; also a port of ilie Taiirica Chersonesus, 
on the Kuxine sea, now called Porto Buon. 

T ancient history; fir.st, a king of 

Lydia, deposed and hung for extortion. Ovid. 
Second, the founder of the Acluean state, in the 
Peloponnesus, son of Xuthus, king of Thessaly. 
Third, a tragic poet of Lretria, who lived some 
Ume afier Sophocles. Fourth, another poet of 
Syracuse. Fifth, a cousin-german to Seleucms 
Ceraunus and Antiochus the Great, kings of 
Syria, who enjoyed the dominions he had 
usurped from Antiochus for many years ; but at 
last was betrayed by a Cretan, in the I40th 
year of Rome ; and his limbs being cut off his 
body was sewed in the skin of an ass, and Vib- 
betted. ^ 

ACHAGUA, in geography, an Indian tribe 
of the kingdom of New Granada, formed into 
settlements by the Jesuits, in 1661. They are 
said to be of kind disposition ; very exper* in the 
use of the dart and spear, and very brave. 

ACHAIA, in ancient geography, that part of 
Greece which Ptolemy calls Hellas, and the 


younger Pliny, Graecia. It is now called Livadia. 

See Livadia. 

Achaia Propria, in ancient geography, a 
small district, N. of Peloponnesus, running west- 

flin Vinv nf r'rkrintVi «« 

the W. by the Ionian Sea, on the S. by Elis and 
Arcadia, and on the E. by Sicyonia: its metropo- 
lis was called Patree. It is now the Romania 
Alta, of the Morea. 

ACHALALACTLI, in ornithology, an Ameri- 
can bird, described by Nieremberg, of the size 
of a pigeon ; is common about the lakes and 
rivers of Mexico, and feeds on small fish. It 
is remarkable for a beautiful silvery ring round 
its neck. 

ACIIAMELLA, or Acmella, in botany, a 
plant that grows in the island of Ceylon, of wind 
there are three species. It is recommended in 
nephritic disorders; and is the verbesina acmella 
of J.innicus. 

ACIIANDES, in ichthyology, a name given 
by some to the remora, or sucking fish. 

ACHANE, axavri, Gr. an ancient Persian 
corn measure, containing 45 Attic medimni. 

ACHANIA, in botany, a genus of plants of 
the class monodelphia, order polyandria. 

ACHAOVA, in the materia medica of the 
ancients, an Egyptian herb, nearly resemblin'’- 
chamomile, but lower, and witli broader leaves" 
approaching to those of feverfew, and of a fainC 
but not disagreeable smell. Avicenna, however, 
seems to have called the herb we call muvuin 
by this name. ^ 

ACHARACA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Lydia, between Tralles and Nysa ; in which 
were the temple of Pluto, and the eave Cha- 
ronium, where patients slept in order to obtain 
a cure. Strabo. 

ACIJARISTON, from a, without, and ^apic, 
value, a name of (jalen’s for some medicines, 
which cured so quickly, that they were under- 
valued ; as the Greek name implies. 

ACllAl, in law, a contract, or bargain, 
especially in the way of purchase. 

ACHIATES, the companion of iEneas, and 
his most faithful friend, celebrated in Virgil. 

Achates, in natural history, the Agate, 
which see. 

Achates, in anpient geography, a river of- 
Sicily, now the Drillo ; which is said to have 
given name to the Achates, or Agate, first found 
there. 

ACIIATORS, purveyors, ordained to be so 
called, by Act Par. 36 £dw. HI. 

ACHAZIB, or Achzib, in ancient geography, 
first, a town of Galilee, in the tribe of Asher, 
nine miles from Ptolemais ; second, a town on 
the southern parts of the tribe of Judah. 

ACHE'. Ace, Saxon, to eke, to lengthen out ; 
applied to continued pain. 

I know in heate and cold, the loner how he shakes, 
n singing how he doth complaine, in sloping how he 
wakes. 

To languish without ache, sicklesse for to consume ; 

A thousand things for to deuise, resoluing all in fume* 

^ Surr^» 

I h rack thee with old cramps ; 

Jill all thy bones with acJiee, make thee roar, 

1 hat beasts shall tremble at thy din. Shaken* 
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A coming shower your shooting corns presage. 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. Swift, 

Upon this account, our senses are dulled and spent 
by any extraordinary attention; and our very eyes 
will ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly discerned 
object. Glanville. 

Visions of glory ! spare my aching sight, 

Yc unborn ages crowd not on my soul ! Grag, 

ACIIEEN, Ache', or Achen, a kingdom of 
Sumatra, on the N. W. of tliat island, extending 
fifty miles along the coast, and said by some to 
contain 26,000 superficial miles. So powerful 
was lliis kingdom in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, as to expel the Tortuguese in- 
vaders entirely from the island. 

Acheen is divided into 193 parishes, forming 
three general governments, each under the juris- 
diction of a paugleerno and subordinate officers. 
Some parts of the kingdom are subject to fre- 
quent and sudden inundations; and the inhabi- 
tants can have no intercourse except through 
the medium of boats : hut as there arc few 
swamps and hogs, the air is healthy, and fevers, 
dysenteries, &c. are said to he uncommon. The 
soil that prevails is light and fertile, producing 
rice, cotton, and fine fruits. It is a layer of 
black mould, on a substratum of reddish clay, 
on which many culinary vegetables come to 
groat perfection ; and is so extremely rich and 
exuberant, that culinary roots, onions, limes, 
citrons, and nearly all the fruits and plants of the 
frigid and torrid zones grow here. Very fine gold 
dust is found in the mountains, and still more 
is supplied from the southern parts of Nalaboo 
and Soosoo. A volcano, in the vicinage of 
Acheen the capital, yields an abundance of sul- 
phur, both for home consumption and exporta- 
tion. Aclieen was formerly the great mart of 
eastern commociities, and still carries on a fioii- 
rishing trade, both with European and eastern 
nations. They export fruits, gold, jewels, dia- 
monds, sulphur, camphor, pepper, benzoin, 
sapan-wood, betel-nut, patch-leaf, or coIhos 
Jndlcufi ; and import cotton, cloth, silk, opium, 
gunpowder, arms, glass, and cutlery. The king 
is the ciiief merchant, and claims a duty of twelve 
per cent, upon all goods imported into his do- 
minions. lie also entirely nu)no\)olizes the sale 
of opium, and farms the retailing of it among 
the people. 

All matters relative to the commerce and the 
customs of the port, come under the jurisdiction 
of the shabandar, who performs the ceremony 
of lifting chap, or giving a license for trade, by 
lifting a golden-hafted creese over the head of 
ihe merchant, without which he dares not land 
kis goods. Presents are then sent to the king 
and his officers. If the stranger be an ambassa- 
dor, the royal elephants are sent down to carry 
nim and his letters to the monarch's presence. 
After some general discourse, he is conducted to 
a separate building, and entertained by the offi- 
cers of state, with all the delicacies of the country. 
In the evening he departs in the manner he came, 
Wounded by a prodigious number of lights. 
Iheir trading is chiefly carried on by gold-dust; 
‘tnd every tradesman carries about with him scales 
and bags. The people are taller and more 


swarthy than the other inhabitants of the island ; 
and from their comparative skill in mechanics, it 
would appear that they are more intelligent 
They have a curious method of casting small 
brass guns. The chief dress is of blue and white 
cloth, made, among the higher classes, from 
cotton of their own growth ; their silk is now on 
the decline. They are said to be a base and 
treacherous people. Tl>e chief animals are pas- 
ture cattle, horses, and elephants. The horses 
are much prized at Madras. 

The religion of Acheen is Mahometanism; and 
the government despotic, admitting females to 
reign. The king usually maintains a guard of 100 
seapoys about his palace. He appoints a Pauglee- 
noo to each district, and under nim a twauni, and 
four paugeeches, to each iiiosque. The grand 
council of the nation, consists of the king, or sul- 
tan, four oolooballangs, eight of a lower degree, 
and sixteen cajoorangs. At the king's feet sits a 
woman, to whom he makes known his pleasure. 
She communicates it to an officer, who proclaims 
it to the assembly. The throne was formerly 
of ivory and tortoise, protected by a curtain of 
gauze, which did not obstruct the audience, but 
prevented perfect view. The criminal laws are 
uncommonly severe. Theft is punished by sus- 
pending the^riminal from a tree, with a gun or 
weight tied to his foot; in some cases by cutting 
offi a finger, a hand, or a foot, Sec. according to 
the heinousness of the crime; — house-breaking 
by drowning. If a man robs a priest he is burnt 
alive. Adultery is punished by placing the 
adulterer in a spacious area, environed by the 
friends of the injured husband, where he is pro- 
vided with a weapon; and if he can force his way 
through them, he escapes condign punishment; 
but in general he is cut to pieces in a few mo- 
ments, and the body is refused funeral rites. 

The king confers a title of honour, the ensign 
of which is a small golden sword suspended 
round the neck, as a badge of distinction; this is 
seldom conferred on any of the natives. The 
resident for the East India (’oinpany was with- 
drawn in ITBr) ; but the traffic still continues. 

ACllEL, a celebrated place and cave in 
Hindostan, four miles from Patiala, district of 
Sisheril. Here a cold flame is said to issue 
from the earth, and is regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity. Pilgrims crowd hither, and a 
great fair is held at the place annually, 

ACHELOUS, a hero, in the ancient mytho- 
logy, who wrestled with Hercules, for Deianira, 
daughter to king CEneus : but as Achelous had 
the power of assuming all shapes, the contest 
was long dubious : at last, as he took that of a 
bull, Hercules tore off one of his horns; so 
that he was forced to submit, and to redeem it 
by giving the conqueror the horn of Amalthea, 
or plenty; which Hercules and the Nymphs 
having filled with a variety of fruits, consecrated 
to Jupiter. Some explain this fable, by saying, 
that Achelous is a winding river of Greece, 
whose stream was so rapid, that it roared like a 
bull, and overflowed its banks ; but Hercules, 
by bringing it into two channels, broke off one 
of the horns, and so restored plenty to the 
country. See next article. 
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Aciiei ous, a river of Acamania, which rises 
in mount Pindus, and dividing /Etolia from 
Acamania, falls from N. to S. into the Sinus Co^ 
rinthiacus. It was formerly called Thoas, from 
its impetuosity, and, by Homer, King of rivers. 
It is now called Aspro Potamo. 

ACHEM, or Acuen. See Aciieen. ^ 

ACIIEMENIS, an herb mentioned by Pliny; 
supposed by the ancients to liave the property 
of exciting terror. 

ACIIEPE BAY, a small inlet near North 
Cape, on the eastern coast of the island c f Cape 
Breton, British North America. 

ACIIERI, (Luke d’,) a lenrncd Benedictine, 
of the congregation of St. Maur, born at St. 
Quintin, in Picardy, in 1609, and famous for 
printing several works, till then only in MS. 
viz. : the epistle attributed to St. Barnabas ; 
the works of I..iinfranc, archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; a collection of scarce and curious pieces, 
entitled Spicilegium ; i. e. (ilranings, in 13 
volumes quarto, &c. After a very retired life, 
be died at Paris, in 1685, in the abbey of St. 
Germain, where he had been librarian. 

ACllEKNA, in astronomy, a star of the first 
magnitude, in the sign of Eridanus. 

ACHERON, Gr, in ancient mytho- 

logy, the son of Ceres, whom shahid in hell, 
for fear of the Titans, and turned ihto a river, 
over which departed souls were ferried in their 
way to Elysium. 

Acheko.v, a river of Thosprotia, in Kpinis; 
which, after forming the lake Acherusia, falls 
into the sea to the west of the Sinus Ambracius. 
It is now called Delichi. 

Acheron, or Acheros, a river of the Bnitii 
in Italy, running from E. to W, where Alexan- 
der, king of Epirus, was slain by the Lucani, 
being deceived by the oracle of Dodona, bidding 
him beware of Acheron, which he supposed to 
mean the Acheron in his own kingdom, 

ACllERSET, an ancient measure of corn, 
conjectured to he the same with our quarter, or 
eight l)ushels. 

ACHKdUJSIA, in ancient geography, first, a 
lake in Egypt, ne ar Memphis, over which, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the bodies of the dead were 
conveyed fov judgment, in the boat Baris, the 
property of C haron. And thus aiose the Grecian 
fable of Charon and tlie Styx. Second, a lake 
between Cuma; and the promontory Misenum, 
now i/ Lago Jjclla Collvcia. Some confound 
it with the Laata fAicriims^, and others with the 
Iaicus Avemi. Third, a lake of Epirus, through 
which the Acheron runs. Fourth, a peninsula 
of Bithynia on the Euxine, nearHeradea, 

Acherysia, in ancient mythology, a cave, 
through wliich Hercules was fabled to have de- 
scended to hell, to drag forth Cerberus. 

ACHETA, in entomology, a name by which 
the ancients called the larger species of cicada^ 
or the third family of the Liunaan gryllus. 

ACHIA, or Achtar, a kind of cane which 
grows in the East Indies, and is pickled there 
while green, with strong vinegar and spices. 
It is a Malayan word for all kinds of pickled 
fruits and roots. 

ACHI7ENUS,or AciiaGiNuSjin natural history, 
a word used by the ancients to express a slag 


or deer, in his second year. In die first it was 
called nebrus, in the third dicrotus, and always 
after that cerastes. i 

ACIIICOLIJM, or Archithoeus, in anti- 
quity, the fornix, tholus, or sudatorium of the 
ancient baths ; which was a hot room where 
they used to sweat. 

ACHIEVE', V. ^ Achivery Fr. to carry 
Achiev'arle, # forward to the head, chief 
Achiev'ance, > point, or end; to accom- 
Achiev'er, I plish an enterprize; to 
Aciiieve'ment. ^finish; complete a design 
satisfactorily; to acquire. 

The protectour sore thristed for the acheuynge of 
his pretensed enteqjryse, and thought eucry daye a 
ycrc tyll it were perfourmed. Hall, p, 350. 

And for to speke in other waie. 

Full ofte tyine I have herde him saie. 

That he, which hath no loue acheaued, 

Hym thinkeih that he not rclieued. 

Gower, Con. .4. b. vi. 

And after that her thought gan for to clerc. 

And saied, he which yt nothing vndertaketh. 
Nothing acheneth, be him loth or dere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, b. ii. fol, 162, col. 1 
William tok his leue, his way to Scotland ches, 
Wele mot William ciwue, and alle lufes pcs. 

R. Brunne, p. 146 

From every coast, that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble martial crew, ^ 

I’hat famous hard achievements still pursue. 

Faerie Queene. 

Leon. A victorie is twice itself, when the atchieuer 
brings home full numbers. 

Shahs. Much Adoe about Nothing, p. 101, act x, sc.'l. 

And now great deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all hell h^ rung. 

Had not the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by HelFs gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris^n with hideous outcry, rush’d between. 

Milton* s* Paradise Lost, b. ii. 
It is an unworthy thing to plead hardness of atchiev- 
ing, w'herc the benefit will more than recpiite the 
endeavour. Hall's Contemplations. 

Then shall the war, and stern debate, and strife 
Iinmortal, be the business of my life; 

And in thy fame, the dusty spoils among, 

H igh on the burnish’d roof, my banner shall be hung, 
Rank’d with my champion’s bucklers; and below. 
With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of the foo 

Dryden. 

No exploits so illustrious, as those which have 
been achieved by the faith and patience, by the cour- 
age and prudence of the ancient saints : they do far 
surpass the most famous achievements of Pagan heroes. 

Barrow's Sermons. 
The baths were not much frequented, being rarelv 
used but after the accomplishment of some very great 
work which required abundance of labour and toil ; 
as the ending of a war, achieving any great and 
painful enterprise. Potter*s Antiq> 

ACHIGAN RIVER, a tributary stream to 
OiC river Assumption in Lower Canada, North 
America, which it joins about twelve miles from 
its moutli in the St. Lawrence. It is a consido- 
rable outlet for the timber of the upper forests 
of the country. 

ACH ILL, an island oh tlie we^t coast of the 
county of Mayo^ Ireland, from which it is sej)®" 
rated by a narrow channel. It is about 
miles in circumference. N. Lat. 53®, 38'. 

Long. 9"^, 52'. 
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A CHILL-HEAD, a cape on the west of the 
above island. 

ACHILLAS, in ancient history, an Egyptian 
t general, who murdered Pompey the great. 

I Flat, in Pomp. 

\ ACHILLEA, in ancient geography, an island, 

1 containing the tomb of Achilles, near the mouth 
I of the Ister. Second, a peninsula near the mouth 
I of the Boristh^nes. Third, a fountain of 
I Miletus, whose water rose salt and afterwards 
i freshened. 

ACIIILL/EA, Yarrow, Milfoil, Nose- 
RLEED, or Snee’/’ewort ; a genus of the order of 
the polygainia superflua, belonging to the synge- 
nesia class of plants. The natural order to 
which it belongs is the forty-ninth compositye 
discoides. 

AC HI LLEIS, in literature, a celebrated poem 
of Statius, in honour of Achilles. See Sta- 
tius, 

ACHILLES, in ancient history, the son of 
king Peleus by the goddess Thetis, and the 
celebrated hero of Homer’s llliad, is said to 
have been borti at Phthia in Thessaly. The 
fabulous part of his history is, that his mother, 
in order to render him immortal, by consuming 
the mortal parts of his body, which he derivcil 
from his father, laid him, when a child, every 
night under live coals, anointing him at the 
same time with ambrosia, which preserved him 
from burning, except one of bis lips which he 
had licked; that, to render him invulnerable, 
she dipped him in the river Styx, excepting the 
heel by which she hold him, a story not even 
credited by Homer, who mentions his being 
wounded in the right arm; that she afterwards 
entrusted him to the care of Chiron the Centaur, 
who fed him witji the marrow of wild beasts, to 
' strengthen him for the toils of war ; and that to 
I prevent him from going to the siege of Troy, she 
i disguised him in the dress of a young woman, 

! and attempted to conceal him among the daugh- 
ters of king Lycoinedes, one of whom he made 
the mother of Neoptolemus. The authentic part 
of his story seems to be, that Ulysses persuaded 
him to accompany the other Grecian chiefs in 
their crusade against Troy; that he there dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour, till Agamemnon 
by taking from him Briseis a female captive, pro- 
voked him to withdraw himself in disgust : but, 
that his friend Patroclus being killed by Hector, 
in order to avenge his death he returned to the 
camp, slew the prince, and barbarously dragged 
his dead body round the walls of Troy at his 
chariot^s wheels ; that afterwards, falling in love 
vvith Philoxena, one of HectoPs sisters, he was 
mortally wounded with an arrow in the heel, by 
her brother Paris, wLile treating about the mar- 
*^age ; and, in fine, that he was buried on the 
promontory of Sigieum, where the Greeks sacri- 
hced the unfortunate princess, on his tomb; 
according to the barbarous custom of that age, 
and agreeably to his dying request, that he might 
®^Joy her company in the Elysian Fields. His 
toth is sujpposed to have happened about A. C. 
*183. Alexander the Great is said to jiave 
'^sited his tomb, and placed a crown upon it, 
laying that ^‘Achilles was happy, in having 
®aca a friend as l^atrocluj la his life, and such 


a poet as Homer, to celebrate him, after his 
death,^' 

Achilles, in logic, a name given to the prin- 
cipal argument alleged by each sect of philoso^* 
pliers in behalf of their system. In this sense, we 
say, this is his Achilles ; that is, liis master proof. 

Achilles (Tatius,) See Tati us. 

ACIIILLINI, (Alexander,) born at Bologna 
in 1463, was one of the most celebrated anato- 
mists and philosophers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. He first discovered some of 
the .smaller bones in the ear; and filled in 1506 
his professorship at i*adaa, with such dis- 
tinction, that a vast influx of students came to 
that university from all parts of Europe. In 
1508, his philosophical works were published in 
one volume, folio; besides which, he wrote 
Annotationes Anatomicap, 1520, quarto; De 
llumani (Corporis Anatomis, 152i, quarto; and 
various other anatomical works. 

AciiiLLiNi, (J. Philotheus,) brother of the 
above, who was born at Bologna, in 1466, and 
died there 1558, was also a distinguished scliolar 
and poet. 

Aciiillini, (Claudius,) grandson of the last 
Achillini, read lectures at Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Parma, at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, where^e was much esteemed as a philo- 
sopher, a Wvine, an orator, mathematician, 
and poet. He accompanied cardinal Ludovisio, 
afterwards Gregory XV. when he went as legate 
into Piedmont : but being neglected by him^ 
when be became pope, be left Rome in disgust, 
and retired to Parma, where the duke appointed 
him professor of law, with a good salary. He 
published a volume of l^atin letters, and another 
of Italian poems, which gained him great repu- 
tation, and died in 1640, aged sixty-six. 

ACHILLIS TEMDO, in anatomy, is a strong 
tendinous cord, formed by the union of the ten- 
dons of the four extensor muscles of the foot, and 
inserted into the os calcis. It has its name from 
the fatal wound Achilles is said to have received 
in that part, from Paris the son of Priam. 

ACHILLIS, a small lake in the county of 
Ross, Scotland, whose waters are supposed to 
have a subterranean outlet. 

ACHIOTE, in botany, a name given by some 
authors to the uraca, or arnotto, called orleata, 
and Orellana, by others. It is the bixa or- 
leana of Linmeus, 

ACIllOTTE, or Achiote, a foreign drug, 
used in dyeing, and in the preparation of choco- 
late. It is the same with the substance more 
usually known by the name of arnotto. 

ACIIIROPCT^TOS, from a, without, 
hand, and ttouu}, to make, a name given by an- 
cient writers to certain pictures of Christ and 
the Virgin, said to have been made without 
hands. The most celebrated of these, is a Christ 
in the church of St. John Lateran at Rome, 
begun by St. Luke, but finished by angels. 

ACHiVI, the Greeks, so called by the Roman 
poets. 

ACHLEUTHEN, a lordship, town, and castle 
of Austria, on the Crems, ten miles E. S. E. of 
Ems. . 

ACHLYS, axXvc ; Or. a cloud, in medicine, 
first a darkness or dimness of sight, arising from 
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a small cicatricula on the pupil, occasioned by a 
superficial ulcer on the cornea. Second, a dis- 
order of the womb ; answering to what Latin 
writers call suffusio uteri. 

ACHMET, the son of Seerim, lived in the 
ninth century, and wrote a book concerning the 
interpretation of dreams according to tl»c doctrine 
of the Indians, Persians, and Egyptians, which 
was translated out of Greek into Latin by Leo 
Tuscus, in 1160, and republished at Paris, 1603, 
with Artemidorous on Dreams. 

ACHMIM, a large town of Upper Egypt, 
200 miles south of Cairo, situated on the eastern 
bank of the Nile. One admires there (says 
Abulfeda, as quoted by Mr. Savary,) a temple, 
which is equal to the most celebrated monu- 
ments of antiquity. It is constructed with stones 
of a surprising size, on which are scidptured 
innumerable figures.” Though this town is fallen 
from its ancient splendour, it is still one of the 
most beautiful of Upper Egypt ; and the country 
around is remarkably fertile, producing the 
finest corn of this part of Africa, as well as sugar 
and cotton The streets are wide and clean, and 
commerce and agriculture flourish. Tt has a 
manufactory of cotton, stuffs, and pottery, which 
are conveyed over all Egypt. Achmim is the 
Chemmis of Herodotus, and tlie Fariopolis of 
Strabo, or the city of Pan, who wafEi Worshipped 
there. Herodotus says, that l^ersiuis was a na- 
tive of tfiis city, and that his descendants had 
established festivals there in his honour. It has 
I(xst its ancient edifices, and much of its extent ; 
the ruins of the temple, described by Abulfeda, 
being without its limits, to the north. Nothing 
remains of it but some stones, of such magnitude, 
that the Turks have not been able to move them. 
On one of them are traced four concentric cir- 
cles, in a square. The innermost of these con- 
tains a sun. The two next, divided into twelve 
parts, contain, the one, twelve birds, the other, 
animals almost effaced, wificli appear to be the 
signs of the zodiac. The fourth has no divisions, 
and presents twelve human figures, which Mr. 
Savary imagines to represent the twelve gods, 
the twelve months of the year, and the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The four seasons occupy 
the angles of the square, on the side of which 
may be distinguished a globe with wings. The 
column.s of this temple have been partly broken, 
to make lime and mill-stone.s. Some of them 
have been transported into one of the mosques 
of Achmim, where they are placed without taste ; 
others are heaped up in tlie square of the town. 
Mr. Savary tells us of a serpent which i.s wor- 
shipped here, and the wonder of the country. 
See Hauidi. Here also is a church of some 
antiquity. 

ACIIMUNETN, a town of Upper Egypt, 
120 miles S. of Cairo, supposed to be the ancient 
Hermopolis, and containing the portico of a tem- 
ple covered with hieroglyphics, which Denon 
considers the rno.st superb remaining rnomiment 
of Egyptian architecture. 

ACI'INE, Axvrjf Gr. chaff, froth, lint, smoke, 
or any thing light. It is used by Hippocrates 
to denote a white mucilage, observable in the eyes 
of patients who have fevers ; and also a white 
niucus in the fauces, thrown up from the lungs. 


ACnOR, a valley of Jericho, lying along the 
Jordan, not far from Gilgal. 

Achor, in medicine, the third species of tinea, 
or scald-head. It is a sort of small running 
ulcer on the face and head, chiefly of children 
while they suck ; by which the skin is broken 
into a number of little holes, out of which i.ssues 
a viscid humour, like ichor, whence its name. — 
Achor differs from the favus and tinea only in 
the degree of virulence. 

ACHRADINA, in ancient geography, one of 
the four divisions of Syracuse, and the strongest, 
largest, and most beautiful part of it ; separated 
by a very strong wall from the outer town, 
Tycha and Neapolis. It was adorned with a 
very large forum, with beautiful porticos, a most 
elegant prytaneum, a spacious senate house, and 
a superb temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

ACIIHAS, or Sapota Plum : a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria 
class of plants; and ranking in the forty-third 
natural order, dumosa*. 

ACH KOI, axpoi, Gr. from a negative, and 
Xpo<T, colour, persons who have lost their natural 
colour ; sucli as have tlie jaundice. 

ACHROMATIC, Gr. of a, primitive, and 
Xptiffia, colour, an epithet expressing want of 
colour. 

Achromatic tf.lescopes, are telescopes con- 
trived to remedy the aberrations in colours ; See 
Auehuation. — A particular account of the in- 
vention and construction of these instruments 
will be found under Optics. 

ACIIRONICAL. See Acrot^ychal. 

ACHSHAPH, a city, originally a kingdom, 
near the foot of mount Tabor, taker^-by Joshua, 
and given to the tribe of Asher. In St. Jerome’s 
time, it was reduced to a small village, and called 
Chasaliis. 

ACHTELING, a measure for liquids used in 
Germany, thirty-two achtelings make a heemer; 
four sciliems or sciltins, make an achteling. 

ACUTIRKA, a well-built town of Russia, 
capital of a district, in the government of Charko, 
on a river of the same name. Population 
12,000. 40 miles W. S. W. of Charkov. 

ACHY, a species of cassia, that grows in 
Arabia. 

ACHYUANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria order, belonging to the monogynia 
class of plants, and associating with the miscel- 
lanea?, in the thirty-fourth natural order. 

ACHZIB. See Achazib. 

ACIA, aterm in the Roman surgery, con- 
cerning the meaning of which physicians and 
commentators are much divided. Celsus, speak- 
ing of the healing of wounds either by suture, or 
the fibula, say.s, each is best effected by means 
of a soft acia, not too much twisted, that it may 
sit the easier on the body. Boxornius will have 
the acia to be tlie avus of the fibula, or that pari 
which is pinched: in which view acia moUa 
only imported, that it was not ..set so as to pinch 
too much. 

ACICANTHERA, in botany, the trivial nana® 
of a specie.s of Rheixia, which see. 

ACICOCA, an herb of Peru, and is sometoc^ 
used instead of the herb paraguay, of which ri 
is said to have all the properties. 
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ACICULA, the small pikes or prickleS of the 
hedge-hog, echinus marinus, &c. 

ACIDALIA, an epithet given to Venus by 
Virgil, from Acidalus, which see. 

ACIDALIUS, Valens, a critic of the sixteenth 
century, born at Witstock, in Brandenburgh. 
Having visited several academies in Germany, 
Italy, &c. he took up his residence at Breslaw, 
where he became a Roman catholic, and was 
chosen rector of a school at Niesse. Thuanus 
says that his sitting up at night, to compose his 
conjectures on Plautus brought upon him a dis- 
temper, which carried him off in three days, on 
the 25th of May, 1595, being just twenty-eight 
years of age. He wrote a commentary on Quin- 
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AC'ID, n.kadj.'\ 

Acid'ity, # Acide, Fr, That which 

AcidTilate, \cuts or corrodes; having 

Aces'cency, I the quality of sourness. 

Aces'cent. J 

The smoke of sulphur will not black a paper, and 
is commonly used by women to whiten tillinies, which 
it performeth by an acide, vitriolis, and penetrating 
spirit ascending from it. Brown’s Vuhjar Krrmrs.. 

The same persons (perhaps) had enjoyed their 
health as well, V'ith a mixture of aniinul diet, qua- 
Uiied with & sufTicient quantity of acescents ; as bread, 
vinegar, and fennented liquors, Arhuthnoton Aliments, 
In spring-like youth it yields an acid taste ; 

But summer doth, like age, the sourness w^aste ; 

Then cloth'd with leaves fnun heat and cold secure, 
Like virgins, sweet and beauteous when mature. 

Denham’s Old Age, part iii. 

ACID, from^flcesen, to sharpen, a name given 
to a very extensive and important class of sub- 
stances, from their prominent quality of sharp- 
ness or sourness. Sourness of taste, howevtT, 
is merely one of the sensible properties of these 
substances, and they possess some others equally 
if not more characteristic. Of acids there is a 
large number and great variety, so that were 
we to devote the present article to the history of 
them individually, we should be under the ne- 
cessity of amplifying it to an extent inconsistent 
with our plan of arrangement. It is merely 
then our design in the present instance to treat 
on the general principle of acidity, referring an 
account of the particular acids to the article 
Chemistry, and to the alphalietical order into 
which they may fall. Thus for acetous or acetic 
acid, let the reader turn to the word acetous or 
acetic, and so on through the whole series of 
adjective designations. 

The properties of acids are, 

1. Sourness of taste, amounting in some of 
the species to a corrosive quality. 

2. A general, though not invariable power 
ot combining with water in any proportion, with 
a condensation of volume, and evolution of 
heat. (For the most part indeed, acids are 
found in a state of fluidity ; but not so without 
exception, some being met with in a solid form.) 

, 3. They are mostly susceptible of volatiliza- 
tion, or are decomposed by heat. 


tu8 Curtius ; Notes on Tacitus ; besides speeches, 
letters, and poems, which last are inserted in the 
Delicia of the German poets. A little piece, 
printed in 1595, under the title of Mulieres non 
esse Homines, was falsely ascribed to him. Mr. 
Baillethas given him a place among his Enfans 
Celebres ; and says, that he wrote his comment 
upon Plautus when he was but seventeen or 
eighteen years old, and that he composed several 
Latin poems at the same age. 

ACIDALUS, a fountain in Orchomenus, a 
city of Bceotia, in which the Graces are said to 
have bathed. 

ACIDOTON, in botany, the trivial name of a 
species of Adelia. 
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4. They change the purple or blue colour of 
vegetables to a bright red. 

5. They combine in definite proportions with 
alkalis, (see alkali) earths, andmetals;and by this 
coinhinaiiun is constituted that important class of 
bodies called salts. 

** This last (says Dr. Ure) may be reckoned 
their char^eristic and indispensable property. 
Thepovveffof the different acids were originally 
estimated by their relative causticity and sour- 
ness ; afterwards by the scale of their attractive 
force towards any particular base ; and next by the 
quantity of the base that they could respectively 
neutralize. But Berthollet proposed the converse 
of this last criterion as the measure of their 
powers, ‘ The power by which they can exercise 
their acidity,’ he estimates ‘by the quantity of 
each of the acids which is required to produce 
the same effect, viz. to saturate a given quantity 
of the same alkali.’ It is therefore tlie capacity 
of saturation of each acid which, in ascertaining 
its acidity according to him, gives the compara- 
tive force of the affinity to which it is owing. 
Hence he infers, that the affinity of the different 
acids for an alkaline base, is in the inverse ratio 
of the producible quantity of each of them, 
which is necessary to neutralize an equal quan- 
tity of the same alkaline base; an acid is there- 
fore, in this view, the more powerful, when an 
equal weight can saturate a greater quantity of 
an alkali. Hence, all those substances which 
can saturate an alkali, and cause their properties 
to disappear, ought to be classed among the 
acids ; in like manner among the alkalis, should 
be placed all those which, by their union can sa- 
turate acidity , and the capacity of saturation being 
the measure of this property, it should be em- 
jiloyed to form a scale of the comparative power 
of alkalis as well as that of acids.” 

“ However plausible,” continues Dr. Ure, 
priori, the opinion of this illustrious philosopher 
maybe, that the smaller the quantity of an acid 
or alkali required to saturate a given quantity of 
its antagonist principle, the higher should it 
rank in the scale of power and affinity ; it will 
not however accord with chemical phenomena : 
100 parts of nitric acid are saturated by about 
36J of magnesia, and 52J of lime.’' 
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<< Hence by BerthoUet’s rule, the power of 
these earths ought to be^as the inverse of their 

,,uantities: viz. 4. and ^ yet the very oppo- 

site eflf'ect takes place, for lime separates mag- 
nesia from nitric acid, and in the pre.sent example 
the difference of effect cannot be imputed to the 
difference of force with which the substances tend 
o assume the solid state. 

“We have, therefore, at present, no single 
acidifying principle, nor absolute criterion of 
the scale of powers among the different acids * 
nor is the want of this of great ini])ort.ance. 
Experiment furnishes us with the order ol de- 
composition of one acido-alkaline compound, 
by another acid, whethi . alone or aided by 
temperature ; and this is all that practical che- 
mistry seems to require.^' • , r* 

The question respecting tlie principle ot 
acidity will be found to involve a great deal of 
what is very important in its hearing upon the 
doctrines of chemistry generally, and it is a 
question, which perhaps may be regarded as open 
to still further investigation than that wliich it 
has received fr^tm the extraordinary ingimuity 
and industry o^ modern chemi.sts. A disposi- 
tion to generalize beyond the warrants of fact, 
has pervaded the speculations of individuals in 
reference to the rationale of acidit|yVom very 
early limes. Paracelsus conceived that there 
was only one acid principle in nature. Becher 
maintained the same doctrine, and modiiied it 
by the supposition, that this acid principle is a 
compound of earth and water, both of which, 
were regarded as two distinct elements. Stahl 
adopted tlie same theory, and imagined the 
sulphuric acid to constitute the general principle 
of acidification — a supposition, which upon the 
authority of Stahl, was for a long time held in 
the schools; but was at length openly com- 
bated by Bergmann and Scheele. Still, howTver, 
the hypothesis of acidity, being the result of 
sonie pervading principle, continued to obtain ; 
and l^^llirius, Megar, Sage, and others in their 
turns advanced several speculations on the 
essential nafiire and mode of this principle, 
when at length the French chemists, with La- 
voisier at their head, propounded a doctrine 
entirely new, and of most extensive application : 
viz, ‘‘That acids result from the union of a pecu- 
liar combustible base, called the radical, with a 
common principle, technically called oxygen, or 
acidifier f the radical or base giving the specific 
or peculiar propertj^ to the respective substances, 
and oxygen being the essence of acidity in the 
whole. 

“ I have already shewn,” says Lavoisier, “ that 
phosphorus is changed by combustion into an 
extremely light white ilaky matter. Its pro- 
perties alre likewise entirely altered by this 
transformation : from being insoluble in water, 
it becomes not only soluble, but so greedy of 
moisture, as to attract the humidity of the air 
with astonishing rapidity. By this means it is 
1 OP verted a liquid considerably more dense, 

nd specific gravity than y/aier. In 

'be statijif before combustion, it 

i-ad scarcely any sensible taste ; by its union 
with oxygen, it acquires an extremely sharp and 
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gourlBte; in a word, from ond of the class of 
combustible bodies, it is changed into an incom- 
bustible substance, and becomes one of tliose 
bodies called acids. 

“ Sulphur also, in burning, absorbs oxygen . 
gas ; the resulting acid is considerably heavier 
than the sulphur burnt; its weight is equal to 
the sum of the weight of the sulphur which 
has been burnt, and of the oxygen absorbed ; 
and lastly, this acid is weighty, incombustible, 
and miscible w’ith water in all proportions. 

“ The examples, above riled,’' continues La- 
voisier, “ may suffice for giving a clear and ac- 
curate conception of the manners in which acids 
are formed. By these it may be clearly seen 
that oxygen is an element common to them all, 
and whicli constitutes or produces their acidity ; 
and that they differ from each other according to 
the several natures of tlie oxygenated or acidified 
substances.” “ Although,” he further adds, “ wc 
have not been able eitlier to compose or to de- 
compound the acid of sea-salt, we cannot have 
the smallest doubt that it, like all other acids, is 
composed by the union ot oxygen with an acidi- 
fiable base. We have therefore called this uii- 
‘known substance, the muriatic base, or muriatic 
radical.” 

The atove communicalion of Lavoisier was 
generally received, and accepted as tlic founda- 
tion of a new system of chemical doctrine 
both inflammability and acidity were thought to 
be fully explained by the oxygenous theory ; and 
it was expected that every new development, ot 
fact would harmonize with the new theory of 
causation. 

The nomenclature of acids was npw altered 
to suit the new theory ; the terminations ons, icy 
and the prefix oxjj being employed to denote 
the difierent measures in which the acidifiable 
base was combined wdlh oxygen. 

In the first state, or that m which acid bodies 
were supposed to exist, with the least possible 
quantity of oxygen, their names terminated in 
ous, as sulphurous, nitrous, phosphorous, or 
acetous. 

The second state, or that in which they con- 
tained a saturating quantity of oxygen was ex- 
pressed by the termination ic, as sulphuric, or 
nitric : and when imagined to contain an excess 
of oxygen the term oxj/ was prefixed, as oxy- 
muriatic- . . 

But it was soon suggested that Lavoisier in. 
thus conceiving oxygen to be the universal 
principle of acidity, had run into a hasty gene- 
ralization which was unwarrantable by nature. 

“ It is carrying the limits of analogy too far 
(observed Berthollet) to infer that all acidit^> ^ 
even that of the muriatic, ^ fluoric, and bom^c ^ 
acids arises from oxygen, because it gives acidity* 
to a great number of substances. Sulpburetteo. 
hydrogen, which really possesses the property 
of an acid, proves directly that acidity is not m 
all cases owing to oxygen. There is no better 
foundation for concluding that hydrogen is the 
principle of alkalinity, not only in the alkalb 
properly so called, but also in magnesia, 
slrontian and barytes, because ammonia appeal” 
to owe its alkalinity to hydrogen. We inttSt 
therefore, always infer from the acidity of a suv* 
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stance tliatit contains oxygen, although 

be an inducement to suspect its existence in it.” 

Sir H. Davy, was however, the first to shew 
ill a systematic manner, that the French chemists 
had been in error when they assumed oxy^ren to 
be the absolute essence of acidity ; and, he 
at length propounded those highly interesting 
principles concerning acidification, which have 
shaken the Lavoisierian system to its foundation, 
lie demonstrated that oxy-inuriatic acid is, as 
far as our knowledge extends, a pimple substance, 
which may be classed in the same order of natural 
bodies as oxygen gas, being determined like 
oxygen, to the positive surface in voltaic com- 
binations ; and, like oxygen, combining with in- 
flammable substances, producing light and heat. 
Tlie combinations of oxy muriatic acid with in- 
flammable bodies were shewn to be analogous 
to oxides and acids in their properties and 
powers of combination, but to differ from them 
in being, for the most part decomposable by 
water ; and finally, that oxymunatic acid has a 
stronger attraction for most inflammable bodies 
than oxygen. His preceding decomposition of 
the alkalis, (sec At.kat.i) and tlie earths, having 
evinced the absurdity of that nomenclature 
which gives to the general and essential consti- 
tuent of acid nature, the term oxygen or acidi- 
fier; his new discovery of the simplicity of oxy- 
inuriatic acid shewed the theoretical system of 
chemical language to he equally vicious in an- 
other respect. Hence, this philosopher most 
judiciously discarded the appellation oxymu- 
riatic acid, and introduced lu its place the name 
chlorine, which merely indicates an obvious and 
permanent character of the substance, its green- 
ish yellow colour. See (hiLoiUNE and Cufv 
misiry. 

Succeeding chemists have brought powerful 
analogies in support of tiu;: new tht.ory of Havy, 
by shewing that hydrogen alone has the power 
of changing certain undecompounded bases into 
real acids ; and that this is effected without the 
reseiice or assistance of oxygen. Dr. Murray 
as indeed argued with a good deal of ingenuity 
against the unqualified reception of Davy’s prin- 
ciples, and has suggested that acidity may in 
most, if not in all cases, consist of a species, so 
to say, of oxy-hydrogenation. 

When,” says Dr. Murray, a series of com- 
pounds exist, which have certain common cha- 
racteristic properties, and when these compounds 
all contain a common elenient, we conclude with 
justice, that these properties are derived more 
peculiarly from the action of this element. On 
this ground, Lavoisier inferred, by an ample in- 
duction, that oxygen is a principle of acidity. 
Bcrthollet brought into view the conclusion, that 
It is not universally so, from the examples of 
prussic acid and sulphurated hydrogen. In the 
hitter, acidity appeared to be produced by the 
action of hydrogen. The discovery of Gay 
^ussac of the compound radical cyanogen, and 
Its conversion into prussic acid by the addition 
^f hydrogen, confirmed this conclusion ; and the 
discovery of the relations of iodine still further 
Established it. And now the system must be still 
arther modified. While each of these conclu- 
sions is just, to a certain extent, each of them 
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requires to be limited in some of the cases to 
which they are applied; and while acidity is 
sometimes exclusively connected with oxygen 
sometimes with hydrogen, the principle must also 
be admitted, that it is more frequently the result 
of their combined operations.” 

There appears,” continues Dr. Murray, 

even sufficient reason to infer, that from the 
united action of these elements, a higher degree 
of acidity is acquired, than from the action of 
either alone. Sulphur alfords a striking example 
of this. With hydrogen it forms a weak acid : 
with oxygen it also forms an acid, which though 
of superior energy, still does not display much 
power : with hydrogen and oxygen, it seems to 
receive the acidifying influence of both, and its 
acidity is proportioiiably exalted.” 

These speculative objections of Dr. Murray 
to the simplicity of chloridic theory, go, it will 
be seen, partly upon the supposition, that the 
agency of media is not sufficiently appreciated in 
that tlicory ; and that the elements, at least of 
water, are always at work in modifying the com- 
binations of substances upon which the experi- 
ments are made. He thinks it doubtful,” says 
Dr. lire, whether nitrogen and oxygen can alone 
form an insulaled acid. Hydrogen he conceives 
essential to its energetic action. What, may we 
ask then, €^ts in drp nitre, which contains no 
hydrogen ? is it nitric acid? or merely two of its 
elements in want of a little water to furnish the 
requisite hydrogen ? The same question may 
he asked relative to the sulphurate of potash. 
Since he conceives hydrogen necessary to com- 
municate fidl force to the sulphuric and nitric 
acids, the moment they lose their water th«y 
.should lose their saturating power, and become 
incapable of retaining caustic potash in a ‘neu- 
tral stated Out of this dilemma he may indeed 
try to escape, by saying, that moisture or hydro- 
gen is equally essential to alkaline strenpftli, and 
that therefore the same desiccation or hydrpgena- 
tion which impairs the acid power, impairs also 
that of its alkaline antagonist. The result must 
evidently be, that in a saline hydrate or solution, 
we have the reciprocal attractions of a strong 
acid and alkali ; while in a dry salt, the attractive 
forces are those of relatively feeble bodies. On 
this hypothesis the difference ought to be great 
between dry and moistened sulpliate of potash. 
Carbonic acid is admitted to be destitute of hy- 
drogen, yet its saturating power is very conspi- 
cuous in neutralizing dry lime. Now, oxalic 
acid, by the last analysis of Berzelius, as well as 
my own, contains no hydrogen. It diflers from 
the carbonic only in the proportion of its two ebn- 
stituents, and oxalic acid is appealed to by Dr. 
Murray, as a proof of the superior acidity be- 
stowed by hydrogen.” 

' On what grounds,” continues Dr. UTe,*^*he 
decides carbonic acid to be a feebler acid than 
oxalic, it is difficult to see. By Bertbollet’is test 
of acidity, the former is more energetic than the 
latter, in the proportion of 100 to about 58, for 
these numbers are inversely as the quantify of 
each requisite to saturate a given base. If he 
be inclined to reject this rule, and^ appeal to the 
decomposition of the carbonate by oxalic acid, 
as a criterion of relative power, let us adduce 
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his own comracnlary on the statical affinities of 4. PWropnissic- 7. Hy(lrosulphiut)us, 

tterthollet, w'here he ascribes snch chunurs not to 5. ITydrosch-nic. 8. ifydrotellurous. 


a superior attraction in tiie decomposing sul>- 
stance, but to the elastic tendency of that which 
is evolved. Ammonia separates magnesia IVom 
its muriatic solution at common tern j)cratii res : 
at the boiling heat of water, magnesia separates 
ammonia. Carbonate of ammonia, at tem])era- 
tnres under 230°, precipitates carbonate of lime 
from the muriate: at hii^lier temperatures, the 
inverse docom]:>osition takes place with the same 
ingredients. If tlie oxalic b(* a more energetic 
acid than the carbonic, or rank higher in tlie 
scale of acidity, tlien, on adding to a given 
weight of liquid muriate of lime, a mixture of 
oxalate and carhonat(' of ammonia, ('aeh in e(|ui- 
valent quantity to tiu* calcareous salt, oxalate of 
lime ought alone to be ^('[uarated. U will be 
found, oti die contrary, liy tlie test ot aeefie arid, 
that as much carbonate of lime w ill piecipitalc as 
is snflieient to unsettle these speeulutioii<. 

Finally, dry nitric acid and diy sulphate of 
potash, are place<l, by tliis supposition, in as 
mysterious a predicament as dry muriate; ot soda 
in the chloridie iheory. Deprived of hydrogi^n, 
their acids and alkali arc enfeebh'd or totally 
changed. With a little water, botii instantly n*- 
cruit their powers. In a word, the solid sulphu- 
ric acid of Nordliausen, and the <IC> ])otash of 
potassium, are alone snflieient to subvert this 
whole liypothesis of hydrogenation.” 

The able chemist whom we have last quoted 
proposes the following distribution of acids ‘‘to 
give general view's to beginners in the study. 
We treat them, as before stated, in their alplia- 
beticul order : — 

I. Division 1st, Acids from inorganic nature, 
or which arc procurable w ithout ba\ ing|recourse 
to animal or vegetable products. 

II. Division 2d, Acids elaborated by means of 
organiz.ition. 

The first group is subdivided intotlirec families: 
1st, Oxygen acids; 2(1, Hydrogen acids; 3d, 
Acids destitute of both these sujjposed acidiliers. 

1. Dirisioi} liior^j^anic Jcld:;. 

Family 1st. —Oxygen acids. 

Section 1st, IS on-metallic. 

1. Boracic. 11. Ilypopbospborons. 

2. Carbonic. 12. Fliosphoroiis. 

3. Chloric. 13. Fiiosj)hatic. 

4. Perchloric^ 14. Phosphoric. 

5. Cbloro-Carbonic. 15. Hypo-snlphuroiis. 

6. Nitrons. 1(3. Sulphurous. 

7. IJyponitric. 17. Ilyposnlphuric. 

8. Nitric. 18. Sulphuric. 

9. Iodic. 19. Cyanic? 

10. lodo-Sulphnric. 

Section 2d, Oxygen acids. — .Slclallic. 

1. Arsenic. 0. Columbic. 

2. Arseiilous. 7. Molybdic.. 

3. Antimonious. 8. IMolybdous. 

4 . Antimoniac. 9. Tungstic. 

5. Chromic. 

Family 2d. — Hydrogen acids. 

1 . Fluoric. 3. Hydrochloric, or 

2.. llydriodic Aluriatic. 


G. Hydroprnssic, or 0. Sulphuroprussic. 
Ilydrocyanic. 

Family 3d. — Acids vvith.out oxygen or hydrogen, 

1. Chloriodie. 3. I'luoboric 

2. Chloro])russic, or 4. Flnosilicic. 

Chlorocyanic. 

II. Divisioji 2d.Ac‘uk of organic origin, 

1. Accric 24. Meconic. 

Acetic. 25. Menispermic. 

Amniotic. 26. Margaric. 

Benzoic. 27. jMelassic I 

Bolctic. 28. Mellitic. 

6. Butyric. 29. .M(u*oxylic. 

7. Camphoric. 30. IMiieio. 

8. Cascic. 31. Nanceic. 

0. Cevadie, 32. Nitro-leiu'ic. 

U). Cliolestcric. 33.' Nilro-saccharic, 

11. Citric. 34. Oleic. 

12. Deljdnnic. 3,5. Oxalic. 

13. Fllagic. 36. Ihirpuric. 

14. formic. 37. Pyrolithic. 

15. I'ungic. 38. Pyromaiic. 

16. (Jnllic. 39. Pyrotartaric. 

17. Jgosuric. 40. Rosacic. 

18. Kinic. 41. Saclactic. 

19. J/accic. 42. Sel)acic. 

20. Lactic. 43. Suberic. 

21. J.ampic. 44. Succinic. 

22. Lithic or Uric. 45. Snlphovinic? 

23. Malic. 46. Tartaric. 

Tin} acids of tlie last division arc all decompos- 
able at a red bent, and afford generiJily carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and in some few oases also 
nitrogen. Tlie mellitic is found like amber in 
w ood, coal, and, like it, is undoubtedly of organic 
origin. 

ACTDTMLTRY, in chemistry, the measure- 
ment of the ])ower or strength of acids ; gene- 
rally effiected by saturating a given weight of 
tljcm with an alkaline base, when the quantity of 
alkaline is required in the measure of their power. 

A(TDUL/F, as natural history, a species of 
mineral waters, distinguished by a latent acidity 
in their nature. When tiiey are unaccompanied 
w'itli lieat, (hey^ arc called acidulrr ; but if heat be 
added to their brisk spirit, they are denominated 
thcrriKC. Acidulfe are native xvaters, impregnated 
with particles of some acid mineral, as vitriol, 
alum, nitre, or salt, and contain a considerable 
quantity of fixed air. Water may readily be im- 
l)regnated with carbonic gas, but an air-tight vess(d 
must be employed. The physicians also frequently 
inclcMle chalybeate and aluminous or feriaiginous 
waters, under the class of acidultc. An analysis 
of mineral waters may be ma/le, either by evapo- 
ration, which will discover both the quantity 
solid matter contained in the water, and by suh- 
sequent trials, the, peculiar nature of it ; or by 
distillation, whence it may be known, whether th^ 
water contain any volatile matter, saline or bitu- 
minous ; or again, by the mixture of certain b- 
quors. The most common for this purpose are 
the infusion of galls, syrup of violets, oil of tartar, 
volatile alkaline salts, tincture of sulphur and aciU' 
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afortis. A small quantity of the infusion Jl^lls 
will discover wdiether the water be impregnated 
with iron. If it contain a coarse oker, the colour 
struck by the galls is very dark ; the finer iron pro- 
tlucos an inky purple; but the finest, such as the 
])yrinont water contains, gives a perfect black.. A 
dram of syrup of violets, mixed with a small wine 
glass of the mineral water, will produce a green 
colour, if there be any alkaline salt, or alum in it ; 
though, it is said, that if the spirit be new, alum 
will turn it red. This green colour is also observed, 
when a solution of iron is met with ; with an acid, 
the syrup produces a red. Volatile alkaline salt 
precipitates the contents of hard water, and disco- 
vers mercury, or any of its preparanons, by turn- 
ing the liquor whitish, and coagulating part of it. 
It discovers copper, by producing a blue colour. 
\'()latile tincture of sulphur discovers lead in 
water, hy turning it into a dusky brown colour, 
nitric acid turns the water into a green colour, 
if It contains a soliitidn of copper. 

ACIDULATED, an epithet applied to me- 
dicines that have an acid in their composition. 

ACIDULOUS, in chemistry, expresses either 
generally a slight degree of acid, or in particular 
an excess of acid in a compound salt ; thus acidu- 
lous sulphate of potash is the sulphate of potash 
with an excess of acid. 

ACIDI-U^UM, in chemistry, a genus of native 
vegetable salts, consisting of potash saturated with 
an excess of acid, and comprising two species, 
tartareous acidulum, or the acidulous tartrite of 
potash, and the oxalic acidulum, or acidulous 
ox a hit of potash. 

ACIEUNO. Sec Acmixo. 

ACILIA Lex, in Itoman antiquity, a cele- 
brated law, enacted by Acilius the tribune, for 
the })laritation of five colonies in Italy. 2. Ano- 
ther law, called also Calpumia, enacted A. U. (L 
68 t, against bribing elections. 3. A law against 
extortion. 

ACILIUS, (M. Balbus) a consul with Fortius 
Cato, A. U. 640 ; during whose consulship, 
according to Pliny, milk and blood fell from 
heaven. 

Acilius, (Glabrio) a tribune who put down an 
insurrection amongst the slaves of Etruria. He 
^as consul with P. Corn. Scipio Nasica, and 
conquered Antiochus A. U. C. 563, for which he 
obtained the honour of a triumph. He was a 
candidate for the censorship in opposition to 
Cato. Also, a son of the preceding, who erected 
u temple to Ihety, and the first golden statue that 
'vas ever seen in Italy, to the memory of ). is father. 
The temple was erected on the scite where a 
Roman female had fed her aged father with her 
otiilk. There was also a consul of this naipe in 
l^omitian's time whose son was put to death by 
die tyrant for exhibiting more strength than him- 
self in a contest with wild beasts. 

Acilius, the surname of a Roman family, 
'which produced several great men. See Gla- 
ftRio. 

acinaciformis in botany, from aKtvaKtjg, 
^scimitar, scimitar-shaped, an epithet fora leaf: 
I'oliumacinaciforme, a leaf which has one edge 
ponvex and sharp, the other straight and thick, as 
the Mysembryanthemum. Linn. Phil. But. 


ACINACES in antiquity, a kind of cutlass or 
scimetar, in use among the Persians'. 

ACINARIA, in botany, a name given by 
some to the marsh wortle-berries, or vaccinia 
palustria. 

ACINESIA, ttKivjjLQia, from a, negative, and 
KivsiJj, to move. In medicine, the immobility of 
the whole body or any part of it, as in a palsy, 
apoplexy, &c. Also, applied by Galen to the 
suspension of the pulse. 

ACJNl, in botany, small grains, or berries, 
growing in bunches, after the manner of gra])es; 
also the stones or seeds of grapes. The berries 
of the elder, privet, ivy, &c are of this kind, and 
so called. 

Acini Guandulosi, in anatomy, some glands, 
so called from their formation. 

AC I N H’’ ( ) R IM I S Tunica, th c sum c w i th th e 
tunica uvea of the eye. It is also called acinosa 
tunica. 

ACINODl'.NDllON, in botany, the name 
given by Pnrman, to a species of plants, called 
melastoma, belonging, in the Jimnvaii system, 
to the genus thymus, and to the class and order 
didynamia gymnosperinia. 

ACINOS, in botany, stone, or wild basil. See 
Thymus. 

ACINUS, in botany, properly signifies the 
grape. S^Acini. It is also the name of the 
sta|)hylomm 

ACI Pl'.NSER. See Accipenser. 

AC IS, in fabulous history, the son of Faunns 
and Sirnetheis, was a beautiful shepherd of Sicily, 
who being beloved by Galatea, Polyphemus the 
giant was so enraged, that he dashed out his 
brains with a piece of rock ; after which Gala- 
tea turned him into a river, which was called 
by his name: now the Aci or liaci. 

ACTTLI, in ornithology tlie common Mexi- 
can name of the great cres «d diver, common to 
Europe and America, and more usually called 
by authors, the leyms aqueus or water hare. 

ACKEN, a small town in ‘he duchy of IMag- 
dehurg, situate on the hTbe, five miles below 
De‘>;saw. It has a citadel. 

ACK LAN D’S Island, sometimes called South 
Crooked Island, one of the Bahamas, lying in 
N. lat. 230 , 20\ and E. long. 73°, 30'. It is 
about fiO miles in length ; and seven in breadth, 
at its northern extremity, but very narrow south- 
ward. Atwuod’s narbour, to the north, has good 
anchorage for small vessels. Tlie flamingo 
roosts lierc in great numbers. 

ACKLIN’S Keys is a name sometimes given to 
a groupe of islands, of which the above and Long- 
key or Fortune’s Island are the principal. 

Acknow', "n Comy)osed of the 

Ack N owi ' edg e, ( prefix a — snbsequent- 

Acknowu/edgement, ^ ly ^/r,mrtteflf77,toknow, 

Acknowl'edging. J and lec^any to lay, 
Ang. Sax. To lay open to, to make known to, 
to discover to ; to confess, to make a conces- 
sion. 

So cch that denynth tliR sonR hath not the fadir, 
but he that knowlechith the .sone hath the fadir. 

Wiclif, 1 Jon. chap. ii. 

That their hearts might be comforted, being knit 
together in love, and unto all riches of the full assur* 
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aacft of uivd^rstanding, to tho acknowledgement of 
fJod, and of the Father, and of Christ. 

Colossuinsy chap. ii. v. 2. 
But is it credible, that the verj^ acknowledgment of 
our un worthiness to obtain, and in that respect, our 
professed frarfulness to ask any thing, otherwise than 
only for his sake to whom God can deny nothing ; 
that this should be termed baseness, abjection of 
mind, or servility — is it credible ? Hooker's Ec. PoL 
My people do already know' my mind j 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica, 

In place of lord Bassanio and myself. Skaks. 
'I’hou suu of this great world botli eye and soul, 
Acktiowledge him thy ureater ; sound his j)raise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climlx'st 
And when liigh noon hast gaiiiM, and when thou 
fullest. Milton. 

Xone, that achnmrledgc (lod or providence. 

Their soul’s eternity did ever doubt. Davies. 

There ran be no more forcible motive' to patience, 
than the ucknnii'lcdgeniciit of the <livin(‘ hand that 
strikes us. Hall's ('onteoi plat ions. 

As teaeliing bringe'th us to know' tJiat God is our 
supre'iue good j so prayer teslilietlitliat W(‘neA’//o/e/<,vA(jfe 
Jilm our soverei'tn good. Bishop Taglor's Sermons. 

At. MAN/. Aeeei>t tliis diamond, till I ean present 
Something more w()rthy my achnoirlcdgment, 

Jlriidens Comp/c.'^ of (Iranada, part ii. 
We are tlie subjects of tlie Almighty ; and wfie- 
tlier we achion'ledgc it or not, we live, and cannot 
hut und('r iiis gov('rninent. P>^rteus. 

A( KNOWi.T- ik;mi:nt monf.y, a sum paid by 
tenants, in several part.s of 1‘muiaiid, on the death 
of their landlords, as an acknowledgment of 
their new lords. 

ACKWOimi, a village, near Pontefrad in 
Yorkshire; distinguished Ijy a benevolent insti- 
ttition for lltc education of the children of (^tia- 
kers. This school Ijolonged originally to the 
I’onndling llos])it:il, I.ondon; but in the year 
1777, being offered for sale, with eighty-live 
acres of ad joining land, the respectable society of 
I'riends oouglit tlie projicrty, and endowed it at an 
expense of .t,7(JOO tor the education of their own 
youth of hotli se\( s. The edifice is built entirely 
«-f stone ; ‘.irid part of tlu' eastcirn wing has been 
converted into a Tiiceiiiig house. 

AdJdDbS, ill Itoiiran antiquity, a kind of 
missile wi apo-i, having a tliong fixed to it, by 
which, after casting it out of the hand, it miglit 
be drawn back again. Servius describes the 
aclides as full of spicultr, 

AC LOW A, in liotany, a barbarous name of a 
species of colulea. It is used by the natives of 
fiuiiiea to eiire the itch. They rub it on the 
Oody as we do unguents. 

AfJIVlASTJCA, in medicine, a continued fever. 
Sec Syncchts. 

ACCMIn, o/c/o;, Gr. tlie highest point of any 
tiling ; the crisis. 

ACMKJ.LA. See Aciiamella 
ACM ONI A. See Agmonia. 

ACNE, in medicine, a name given to a small 
pimple, or hard tubercle, on the face. 

AC’NIDA, VTrginiam Ufmp, in botany, a 
genus of the dioccia order, belonging to th 
pentandria class of plants ; and, in the natural 
order, as.sociating with the scabridse. 

A.(’NUA, in Homan antiquity, a measure of 
iiind, about equal to the English rood. 


AGO 

ACD, a fish found in 0*6 lake Como, Italy 
and in the Mediterranean, called also aquo and 
sarachus. 

A(T)BAMBA, a settlement of Peru, in the 
province of Argaraes, forming the capital, but 
now decayed. Also, the name of two smaller 
Peruvian settlements. 

ACOEMET/E, or Acof.meti, from a priva- 
tive, and Koipao), to sleep, in church history, cer- 
tain monks, who flourished in the East, in the 
fifth century; and who had divine service per- 
formed, without interruption, in their churches. 
The religious of the Holy Sacrament, in the 
churcli of Home still keep up a perpetual ado- 
ration : some one or other of tliem praying before 
ilie sacrament, day and night. The ancient 
acoemeta? arc siippo.sed, by Wetstein and others, 
to have written tlie Codex Alexandrinus, as it 
contains a catalogue of the psalms to be sung 
every liour of llu' day and night. 

ACOLC'HlCn I, in ornithology, the Mexican 
name for the oriobis pho'iiieus of Liniucus. 

ACGLIV, or Cold. See Cold. 

And as it sbiikle so betide, 

A j)oure la/ar upon a tide 
(’aine to the gate and axed meate : 

But theve might In* nothing grate, 

Tims laie tbi.s poure in great distresse, 

A colde and hongred at the gate, 

(Jo-trer, Con. A. book vi. v. 9. 

—Prick iny band 

And it w’ill bleed ; a fever shakes me, 

And the self-same wind tliat makes the young 
lambs shrink. 

Makes me acold. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess ^ 
arti.se. 1. 

ACOLIN, in zoology, the name o‘f a bird of 
the partridge kind, common in the Spanish West 
Indies. 

ACOLYTHI, in ecclesiastical history was 
first applied to young people, who continually 
attended the bisho]>s, and were generally candi- 
dates for the ministry. In the Hornish church 
their functions became ditferent. They were 
such as had only received the first of the four 
lesser orders, and whose business was to light 
the tapers, carry the candlesticks, and the in- 
ceiise-])Ot, and prepare the wine and water. 

ACOJ A'THUS, a title in the Grecian empire, 
given to the captain or commander of tlie Va- 
rangi, a body of guards appointed for the secu- 
rity of the emperor\s palace. 

AGOMAC. See Accomac. 

AC’GMINATUS, (Nicetas,) was secretary to 
Alexius (’omiienus and to Isaacus Angelus suc- 
cessively ; lie wrote a history from the death of 
Alexius Comnerius in 1118, where Zonaras ended 
his, to tlie year 1203, which has undergone 
many impressions, and is much applauded by 
the best critics in history. 

AGON, an instrument used in the ancient ex- 
ercises, like the d incus. Also an ancient order 
of knights, who joined the Hospitallers. 

ACONCAGUA, a province of Chili, South 
America, bounded on the north and west by 
(iuillosa, on the east by the Andes, and south 
by Santiago. The mountains furnish immense 
quantities of copper ore; and the neighbourhood 
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abounds with greens and fruits. Tliere is a royal 
road through this province, across the C'onlil- 
leras to Mendoza and Santiago, by which the 
mails of Europe are regularly received once a 
month. The treasures which pass by this road 
in winter, are frequently interrupted by means 
of snow falling down from the mountains, and 
provisions for continual stoppages are a necessary 
part of the equipage. The territory itself is level, 
and contains a population of 8000 souls. 

Aconcagua, a trading town of Chili, the an- 
cient capital of a province, now reduced. 

Aconcagua, a considerable river of Chili, 
wliich, rising in the Cordilleras, and passing 
through (iuilot, Cirvon, &c. enters the Eacilic 
at about 33° S, lat. 

ACONCllOBA, in botany, a plant that grows 
wild in Guinea, and is much esteemed for its 
virtue in the small-pox. It is given infused in wine. 

ACXJINE, in antiquity, 1. A stone used as a 
whetstone, and more usually known among the 
Romans by the name coticula. 2. A mortar 
for the purpose of levigation. 

ACONITA, in chemistry, a vegetable poison 
recently extracted from the uconitum Nap(‘llus, 
or wolfs bane. It is of an alkaline character, 
and we are indebted to Mr. Brande for its dis- 
covery, 

ACONITI, aKoviroq, without dust, in anti- 
quity, an appellation given to some of iheAthle- 
tfe, but differently interpreted : i. e. 1. Of those 
who only anointed their bvxUes with oil, but did 
not smear themselves over with dust, wliich was 
the usual practice. 2. Of those who conquered 
easily without dust, q. d. ukoviti oftaxtt, with 
little trouble. 

ACONITON,in medicine, signifies not plas- 
tered, and is applied to vessels not lined within. 

ACONITUM, Aconttk, WoLi'SnANE, or 
Monkshood ; a genus of the trigynia order, be- 
longing to the polyandria class of plants. In 
the natural order, it associates with the multisi- 
liquse. 

ACONQUIJA, a lofty mountain of Tucuinan, 
in the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, covered 
with perpetual snow, and said to be very pro- 
ductive of the precious metals. 

ACONTIAS, from AicovnoVf Gr. a name with 
Pliny and others, for a sort of comet, or meteor. 
Also a serpent of Calabria and Sicily, whose 
bite is very poisonous. It is an obsolete name 
of the anguis jacalus> or dart-snake. See An- 

GUIS. 

AOONTIUM, aKovrtov, in Grecian antiquity, 
a kind of dart or javelin resembling the Roman 
pilum. 

ACONTIUS, (James,) a philosopher, civilian, 
and divine, born at Trent: in 1557, he embraced 
the reformed religion ; and coming into England 
'n the reign of queen Elizabeth, was much ho- 
noured by her, which he acknowledges in his 
^-elebrated Collection of the Stratagems of Satan, 
indicated to that queen. He also wrote De 
Wethodosive recta Investigandarum, 1558, which 


is cousklered his best work : and Ars M union- 
dorum Oppidoruin, 1585. 

ACOOTAN, one of tlie Aleutian or Fox- 
islands, containing some very lofty mountains. 

AC(-)PA or Acopica, in botany, a name given 
by Dioscorides, and some authors, to the meny- 
anthes trifoliata, or buck-bcan. 

Acopa, Gr. from a privative, and kottoc, wea- 
riness, in medicine, remedies against lu'isiiude or 
weariness, such as tensions, pains in the hones, 
ike. Acopis, is a fossile salt, described by Rliny, 
and used by the ancients, mixed with oil for this 
purpose. 

ACOPON, Acopum, or Acopos. See Acoi'a. 

ACOR, in medicine, sourness or acrimony, 
as in the stomi*ch, &cc. 

A(.U )1U)TNA, in chemistry, Indian tutty. 

ACGRl, in natural history, bt.ue coral. 
The true acori is very scarce ; some, however, 
is obtained on the coasts of Africa, near the river 
Camarones. Tliat of the kingdom of Benin is 
also miu'R esteemed. It is also a name for the 
greater Galan gal root. 

A'CORN, ^ Ang. Sax. Ac: oak: corn. 

A'corneu. S The corn, grain, or fruit of tlui 
oak. 

Corncl^nd hranible-bcrrics gave the rest ; 

And faWng aeorm furnish’d out a feast. 

Dryden^s Ovid. 

The Acorn, in early ages, was a common arti- 
cle of food, an<l so late as 1709, was extensively 
used in France during a scarcity. It was di- 
vested of its husk and then boiled. In Spain, it 
is said in former times to have been served at 
table as a delicacy. It has often been substi- 
tuted for coffee when roasted. 

Acorn, in medicine, the seed of the oak^ 
used as an astringent. 

Acorn, in maritime affairs, a little piece of 
wood, fashioned like a cone, and fixed on the 
uppermost point of tlie spindle, above the vane, 
on the mast head, to keep the vane on. 

ACORUS, Calamus Aromaticus, Sweet 
Flag, or Sweet Rush: a genus of the mono- 
gyiiia order, belonging to the hexandria class of 
plants ; and ranking in the second natural order, 
piperitie. 

Acorus, in natund history. See Acori. 

ACOSTAN, a mountainous island in the 
north seas between Asia and America, observed 
by Captain Cook. 

ACOT YLED ENES, of a, priv. and KOTvXrjSoVf 
lobeless, in botany, a chiss of plants without 
lobes, Or seminal leaves. It is the first class in 
the natural order of Jussieu. 

ACOUS, or Accous, a town of France, in the 
province of Bearn, department of the Lower 
Fyrenecs, and arrondissement of Oleron. Po- 
pulation 1600, It is about nine leagues south- 
west of Pau. 

ACOUSMATICI, from aKH(fi, to hear, such 
of the disciples of Pythagoras, as had not com- 
pleted their five years^ probation. They are 
sometimes called by Latin writers, acousticL 
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ACCOUSTIC Disciples. See Acous]\iATiri. 

Acoustic Duct, in anatomy, the uKatun audi- 
tor iuSy or external passage of the ear. See Ana- 
tomy. 

Acoustic Instrument, or auricular lube, 
See AcorsTirs. 

Acoi’stic Medicines, remedies against im- 
perfections and disorders of the ear. 

Acoustic Nerve, the auditory nerve. Sec 
Anatomy, 

Acoustic ^^ESSF.LS, in the ancient theatres, 
■\vcr(' a kind of vessels, made ol brass, shaped 
in the bell-fashion, Avhieh being of all tones 
Avithin the pitch of the voice or ev(;n of instru- 
ments, rendered tlie sounds more audible, so 
that the actors could be heard tlirnufrli all parts 
of the theatres, when they were even 400 feet 
in diameter. 

ACOUSTICA, or Aroi^siits, from aKomo, 
audio; called also, Phonics, from vox, 

vel SOUKS, a voice, or sound, is the doctrine or 
science of sounds. Some authors divide it into 
two branches, and entitle that which treats of 
the properties of sounds that come dt<‘ctiy to the 
ear, Diacoustks, and that which illustrates the 
nature of retlccted sounds, Cat vcoi. sues ; but 
these distinctions do not appear to be of any real 
importance. In treating of this subject, we pro- 
pose to give a concise view, 

I. Oe the Diefe rent Theories of Sound, 

II. Of the Diffusion of Sound. 

III. Of its V^elocity, and 

IV. Or itsIIeverberation : closing our arti- 
cle with a few familiar experiments that will il- 
lustrate the laws of this science. 

Sect. I. Of tiieTiifouy of Sound. — - 

Strange it is, that upon a topic which has ex- 
ercised the powers of a Paeon, a Newton, and a 
Boyle, and to which some of our most aecAirate 
modern experimenters have also directed their 
attention, so little that is satisfactory in theory 
can be produced. Tln re is, in fact, hardly any 
docirint of acoustics, that can be offered with 
confidence to the reader. Kmbraciug phamomena, 
which must have attracted the attention of man- 
kind from the earliest period of history, and 
which in its connection with music, and every 
modulation of the human voice, offers much that 
is in the highest degree essential to the pleasure 
of social intercourse, a philoso])hical theory of 
sound seems as yet to have eluded research. We 
shall, in this article, therefore only attempt a 
record of the best opinions ujion the subject 
that have been given by our predecessors : fairly 
avowing to our readers, that we look to a better 
digest of past experiments, and many future ad- 
ditional ones, for a more satisiactory theory than 
any that has yet been offered : every one that 
we have yet seen being in many important 
points, inconsistent with well-recorded facts and 
observations. And the nrogress of our work 
will give us an opportunity (under Ear, Echo, 
Harmony, Hearing, Music, Pneumatics, 
Sound, &c.) of recording any thing that may then 


be added to the philosophical materials of die 
subject. 

>Sound then has been said to be strictly a sen- 
sation or perception of the mind, communicated 
by the ear ; or the effect of some external col- 
lision of bodies which has produced a tremulous 
motion or vibration, communicated to the ear. 
Ill yiopular language, the surrounding air or at- 
mosphere, is generally understood to be the me- 
dium of sound, but a slight observation of facts 
will shew that air is by no means the only con- 
ductor of sound ; fluids geixTally, and bodies 
of all degrees of hardness and of elasticity arc 
also mediums of its dilfusion. 

IMiilosophers, in attempting to find the imme- 
diate cause of sonorous motion, tell us that all 
bodies consist of an infinite number of invisible 
parts or cor[)usclcs perfectly bard and incoiii- 
jircssible ; that these are surrounded by partiele.s 
difl’ering according to the dificrent union and 
figures of their compommi yiarts ; and that these 
last being compres.sed by an external power or 
impulse, have a constant tendency to restore 
themselves to their settled and former state. It 
is this motion of the latter particles which M. 
I^'iTault and others consider as the proximate 
cause of sound. So that if we rightly under- 
stand this theory, it is simply the struggle of the 
elastic portion of bodies which produces the 
phenomenon in question. But what proof has 
ever been offered of the existence of, these hard 
and incompressibh^ portions ? 

Other writers b.ive contended that all bodies 
are essentially elastic, and are composed of parts 
conneeted throughout by a system of mutual 
attraction and repulsion. When this arrange- 
ment is disturbed, a force, of infinite variety in 
its degrees of power, is exerted to restore the 
equilibrium, and that hardness and softness, 
solidity and lliiidity, are but relative and compa- 
rative, and not absolute qualities of bodies. 
When, therefore, we strike a substance thus 
composed, the particles immediately proximat- 
ing yield to the impression, but press against the 
next particles in the series, and thus convey a 
vibratory motion like the oscillations of a spring 
or pendulum along the whole chain ; the rapidity 
of the transmission depending upon the relative 
elasticity of the body. In some bodies, in abelfi 
glasses, he. when struck, this sympathetic move- 
ment of parts is very evident, and the manner in 
which, with the finger, we can deaden or stop 
the sound, by assisting to set the particles at rest, 
seems to confirm this view of the subject. 

Professor Leslie has examined with some care, 
the laws of this interior mechanism of bodies to 
which he attributes sound. He says, we may 
determine the celerity of transmission, by 
elasticity of the medium compared with its gra- 
vity ; or by obtaining the height of a column o 
the same density as the conducting substance, 
whose weight would measure its elasticity. Thi* 
he terms the modulus of its elasticity, and ob- 
.serves that it may be demonstrated upon the 
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principles of Dynamics, that the rapidity of the was instantaneous; and t!iat Sir Isaac Newton 
transmission of sound through any medium, is himself seems to have coincided with this. It 
equal to what a descending body would acquire appears now, however; perfectly clear, that its 
in falling through half the height of the modulus motion is in all cases ])rogrossiv(‘, and subject 
of elasticity ; and that this celerity for any second to regular, however luystci ions, laws, 
of time may be obtained in English fcet> by mul- Sect. 11 . Or the Djeeusion oe Sound. — Tlie 
tiplying the square root of half the modulus by theories and experiinents to which we have ad- 
eight. One easy method which he suggests for verted, trace the transmission of sound in various 
ascertaining the modulus of elasticity in solid important ways. Regarding the air, however, 
rods or planks is, to observe their swag or ciir- now, as the great ordinary medium of sounrl. 


vature when laid in an horizontal position oii 
props, lie found by experiments of this kind, 
that the modulus of Mcmel fir was equal to 
C7 1,025 feet; and tliat its particles would there- 
fore convey a vibratory impulse with a velocity 
of 4636 feet in a second, nearly four times the 
rapidity with which sound travels through the 
air. 

Several foreign philosophers liave directed 
their attention to the velocity with which the 
tremor of sound pas.ses through various bodies. 
M. Biot ascertained that sound was conveyed 
through a train of iron jiijies of 2550 feet in length, 
in 2.70 sec.; tlirough the air, it would havT, pas.s- 
ed tlie same distance in 2,5 sec. M. Jlassen- 
fratz has attempted to make similar calculations, 
in the subterraiiean quarries of Paris, upon tluj 
transmission of sound through brick and stone ; 
but no precise results have as yet bemi given to 
tlie world. 

Professor Chladni has ondeavonrel to olitaiii 
data upon this curious point, from a very dif- 
ferent source: viz. the musical note wliich a 
bar of a given substance would emit when 
struck ; and he thus contends that sound may 
he reckoned to pass through glass and iron at 
the prodigious rate of 17,500 feet, or upwards of 
three miles in each second. 

Through fresh watcT, sound is propagated at 
a velocity of about 4475 feet in a second, or at 
a rate four times swifter than through tlie atmos- 
phere. The waters of the ocean convey sound, 
about a seventeenth more rapidly.. Ice is .saiil 
to possess the powerof transmi.ssion about equally 
with water ; an easy jiroof of which is supplied 
by the tremor that may be; felt iindm-foot on 
a frozen river or lake struck, at a distance, 
long before the .sound of the blow reaches the 
car. That fishes arii endued wdlh auricular or- 
gans, has been deinonsl rated by the late great 
anaforni.st, Mr. John Hunter. They have a 
strong perception of sound, even at the bottom 
of deep rivers ; though it was not until modern 
tunes that the seat of their auricular organs was 
discovered. 

While the theory of .sound thus involves .some 
singular questions as to its origin and first trans- 
mission, its connexion with the auditory nerves 
of man is also curious. The ear is the immediate 
^nd most direct instrument of this perception ; 
but the whole of the skull bone, the palate, the 
teeth, and even the nostrils, assist in its func- 
hons ; thus the deaf liave been made sensible of 
sounds by holding a piece of metal between 
meir teeth. 

We should not omit to state that the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which sound passes through 
solid bodies, induced philosophers to suppose, 
®ven to a very late period, that its transmission 


we devote this section to the consideration of its 
functions in this respect. 

Sonorous bodies seem to cominimicate to the 
air their own tremulous iriqiression, which is 
then fiirlher propagated according to the laws 
of pneumatics. A few particles being driven 
from the surface of tlie soriorons body, propel 
their contiguous jiarticles into a less space. The 
medium thus rarefied in one place, becomes 
condensed in the other; while the air thus com- 
pres.se(l in the .second place, is restored by elas- 
ticity to its former one ; and tlie air contiguous 
to that becomes compressed. The air less com- 
pressed, again expanding itself, a new comprt3s- 
sion is made, and tlie motion arising from eacli 
agitation, produces an undulation of air, analo- 
gous to a wave upon tin* surface of the water, 
carrying with great velocity all the articulate 
distinction and divisions of sound. 

In the formation of these waves of air, the 
particles go and return through very short and 
equal s[>aces, after tlie manner of a pendulum, 
while It vibrates two oscillations; the velocity 
of the whole undulation, in tlie mean time, de- 
termining the force and other qualities of every 
simple sound. 

That air is tlie principal vehicle of sound is 
universally allowed ; and, tliat, without the 
medium of it, or some other tluid, we should 
ordinarily have no sounds at all, is proved by 
tlie experiment of a receiver, exhausted of its 
air, in an air-pump, when a bell, rung in the 
vacuum, makes no sound whatever : the fact is 
also DOW confirmed, that the force of tlie pulsa- 
tions depend considerably upon the degree of 
density, or rarefaction of the air. Dr. Eriestley, 
to ascertain whether the intensity of sound is 
affected by any other property of the air besides 
its density, provided an apjiaratus, with which 
he performed several experiments, and at last 
came to the conclusion that the intensity of 
sound depends solely upon the density of trie 
surrounding air, and not in any measure upon 
any’cheinical principle in its constitution. -Ju 
inllainmable air of ten times the rarefaction ot 
common air, the bell could be scarcely heard. 
In fixed air, the sound could be heard about 
half as far again as in common air, owing to the 
superior density of that air. In dephlogisticuted 
air, the sound was sensibly louder than common 
air. See Kx'pcj'iments and OhservationSy vol. v. 
p. 296, &c. Mr. Ilauksbee, also, made many 
experiments of a similar nature, in air of differ- 
ent degrees of condensation, in the course of 
which, a bell was heard at the distance of thirty 
yards in common nir, at sixty with the force of 
two atmospheres, and as far as ninety vvith the 
force of three. (Phil. Trans. 1709, xxiv. 1904, 
xxvi. 367, 371.) 
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Philogophers, however, are much divided in 
opinion, respecting the manner in which sound 
is conveyed to the ear; i. e. whether it is dif- 
fused in the air, in a circular or undulatory 
manner, like the waves occasioned in a smooth 
water, by throwing in a stone ; or, whether it 
runs in straight lines, like the rays of light dif- 
fused from a centre, in the manner that the 
electrical fluid runs along a rod of iron. Sir 
Isaac Newton adopted the former theory, and 
illustrated the propagation of sound by an un- 
dulatory, or rather vermicular motion in the par- 
ticles of the air, drawn from the familiar instance 
of the crawling of a worm, whicli first carries its 
contractions from the hinder part, to throw its 
fore part to the pro])cr distance, and tlien carries 
them back to bring the hinder part forward. 
Something similar to this takes place in the air, 
when agitated by the percussion of a sounding 
body : and thus he supposes there is an alternate 
condensation and relaxation of the air during 
one vibration : and as the air in its progress for- 
ward strikes an opposing body witli greater force, 
than in its rctrogradation. Sir Isaac entitles each 
of these accelerated progressions a pulsk of 
sound: and as all motion upon fluids, in any 
direction, operates more or less, in a circular or 
spherical manner all around, so these ^nmds will 
be driven in all directions, forward, ‘backward, 
upw’ard, downward, and on every side, like cir- 
cles in disturbed water. An idea of the rules 
of sound, according to this hypothesis, may be 
formed from observing the tone of a church bell, 
while its sounds are dying away, and which are 
owing to the alternate progression and recession 
of the air; for as each of these pulsations is 
formed by a single vibration of the string, they 
must be equal to each, as these vibrations are 
kjmwn to be. 

With regard to the velocih/ of sound, (which 
will be more particularly treated of in Sect. III.) 
Newton has determined it by a very intricate 
calculation, to be in proportion to the density of 
the parts of the air, and the distance of lliese 
parts from each other; proving that each part 
moves like a pendulum ; from whence he infers, 
that if the density of the atmosphere were the 
same every wlnne as on the surface of the earth, 
a pendulam, reaeliing from its highest surface 
down to tliat of the interval, is thus lost to sense: 
just as a flame in proportion to the velocity. 
And he shows, that the velocity of each pulse 
would as much exceed, that of such a pendulum, 
swinging with one complete vibration, as the 
circumference of a circle exceeds the diameter. 
From all this he calculates that the motion of 
sound should be 979 feet in a second ; but, upon 
taking an additional consideration of vapours in 
the air, he finds the exact velocity of sound to 
be 1142 feet in a second, or about thirteen miles 
in a minute, a proportion established by ex- 
perience. 

This theory of Sir Isaac Newton^s met with 
many opposers. Even Bernoulli, his dfttciple, 
and one of nis principal followers, owned he did 
not understand this part of his Princtpla. He 
attempted therefore to give a more perspicuous 
demonstration of his own, that he might confirm 
and illustrate the Newtonian theory. The sub- 
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ject seemed to reject elucidation : his theory is 
obviously wrong, as D’Alembert has proved in 
his Theory of Fluids. Various objections have 
been made to the Newtonian system of sounds. 
It is urged, that this theory can only agree with 
the motion of sound in an elastic fluid, whereas 
sounds are known to move forward through 
water that is not elastic. To explain their pro- 
gress therefore through water, a second theory 
must be formed : so that two tlicories must be 
made to explain a similar effect ; which is equally 
contrary to the sirhplicity of true philosophy, 
and of nature. It is further argued, that the 
slow vermicular motion, but ill represents the 
velocity with which sounds travel. In short, it 
is urged, that such undulations as have been 
described, when coming from several sonorous 
bodies at once, would cross, obstruct, and con- 
found each other ; so that, if they were conveyed 
to tlie car by such means, we- should hear nothing 
but a medley of discordant and broken articula- 
tions. But this is equally with the rest, contra- 
dictory to experience, since we hear the fullest 
concert, not only without confusion, but with 
the highest pleasure. These objections, have 
given rise to another theory : which we shall 
likewise lay before the reader; though it appcarc 
also liable to objections, which shall be after- 
wards noticed. 

Every sound may be considered as driven off 
from the sonorous body in straight lines, and 
impressed upon the air in one direction only : 
but whatever impression is made upon a fluid in 
one direction, is diffused upon its surface into 
all directions ; so that the sound first driven di- 
rectly forward, soon fills up a wide ^dicre, and 
is heard on every side. Thus, as it is impressed, 
it instantaneously travels forward with a very 
swift motion, resembling the velocity with which 
we know electricity flies from one end of a line 
to another. Now, as to the pulses, or close shakes 
as the musicians express it, which a sounding 
body is known to make, each pulse is itself a 
distinct and perfect sound, and the interval be- 
tween every two pulses is profoundly silent. 
Continuity of sound from the same body, is only 
a deception of the hearing; for as each distinct 
sound succeeds at very small intervals, the au- 
ditory nerves have no time to transmit its dis- 
tinct images to the mind, and the interval i^ 
thus lost to sense : just as a flaming torch, fiarec 
round in a circle, appears to be a ring of fire 
In this manner, a beaten drum, at some smali 
distance, presents us with the idea of a continuing 
sound; and, when a child runs with his stick along 
a piece of railing, a continuing sound is heard, 
though the stroke against each rail is perfectly 
distinct and insulated. According to this theory? 
therefore, the pulses are nothing more than dis- 
tinct sounds repeated by the same body, the firs! 
stroke or vibration being always loudest, and 
travelling farther than those that follow; while 
each succeeding vibration gives a new sound 
but with diminished force, till at last the pulses 
die away totally, as the force decays that 
them existence.. All bodies whatsoever that are 
struck, return more or less a sound ; but some? 
wanting elasticity, give back no repetition of the 
sound ; the noise is at once begotten and di€3 
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while other bodies^ being more elastic and capa- 
ble of ribration, give back a sound, and repeat 
it several times successively. These last are said 
to have a tone ; the others are not allowed to 
! have any. The tone of the elastic string, or bell, 
IS notwithstanding nothing more than a similar 
sound of what the former bodies produced, but 
: with the difference of being many times repeated 
while their notes are but single. So that, if we 
would give the former bodies a tone, it will be 
necessary to make them repeat their sound, by 
repeating our blows swiftly upon them. This 
will effectually give them a tone ; and even an 
unmusical instrument has often had a fine effect 
by its tone in our concerts. 

Let us then suppose, that by swift and equally 
continued strokes, we give any non-elastic body 
its tone : it is very obvious, that no alterations 
will be made in this tone by the quickness of the 
strokes, though repeated ever so fast. I'hese will 
only render the tone more equal and continuous, 
but will make no alteration in it. On the con- 
trary, if we make an alteration in the force of 
each blow, a different tone will then undoubtedly 
be excited. The difference will be small, it must 
be confessed; for the tones of these inflexible 
bodies are ca])able of but small variation, howw 
ever, there will certainly be a difference. A table 
will return a different sound when struck with a 
club, from what it will do if struck with a whip. 
Thus non-elastic bodies return a difference of 
tone, not in proportion to the swiftness with 
which their sound is repeated, but in proportion 
to the greatness of the blow which produced it ; 
for in two equal non-elastic bodies, that body 
produced the deepest tone which was struct by 
the greatest blow. Mr. Euler is of opinion, that 
no sound making fewer vibrations than thirty, or 
more than 7520' in a second, is distinguishable 
by the human ear ; according to which principle, 
the extremes of our sense of hearing with respect 
to acute and grave sounds, is an interval of eight 
octaves. Tentam. Novum Theor, Mus, cap. i. 
sect. 13. 

We now then come to the critical question. 
What is it that produces the difference of tone 
m two elastic sounding bells or strings ? Or, 
what makes the one deep and the other shrill? 
This question has always been hitherto answered 
by saying, that the depth or height of the note 
proceeded from the slowness or swiftness of the 
vibrations. The slowest vibrations, it has been 
said, are qualified for producing the deepest 
tones, while the swiftest produce the highest 
tones. In this case, an effect has been given for 
a cause. It is in fact the force with which the 
sounding string strikes the air, that makes the*" 
true distinction in the tones of sounds; and which. 
With greater or less impressions, resembling the 
greater or less force of the blows upon a non- 
elastic body, produces correspondent affections 
e sound. The greatest forces produce the 

eepest sounds : the high notes are the effect of 
small efforts. Much also depends upon the con- 
stitution, figure, and quantity of the sonorous 
the manner of percussion, &c. ; to say 
a 3 of the intervening obstacles, distance, 

M disposition of the auricular organ. Thus a 
wide at the mouth gives a grave sound; 
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but if it be very ma.ssy, that will render it still 
graver ; but if massy, wide, and long high, 
that will make the tone deepest of all. Thus, 
then, will elastic bodies give the deepest sound, 
in proportion to the force with which they strike 
the air : but if we attempt to increase their force 
by giving them a stronger blow, this will be in 
vain ; they will still return the same tone ; for 
such is their formation, that they are sonorous 
only because they are elastic, and the force of 
this elasticity is not increased by our strength, 
as the period of a pendulum^s vibration will 
not be increased by falling from a greater 
height. 

From the above considerations, the most accu- 
rate distinctions of sound have been resolved 
into loud and low, grave and acute, long and 
short. With respect to the vibration necessaiy 
to produce the various concatenations of souna, 
particularly in the ascending series , it has been 
found from the nature of elastic strings, that the 
longest strings have the widest vibrations, and 
consequently go backward and forward slowest ; 
while, on the contrary, the shortest strings vibrate 
the quickest, or come and go in the shortest in- 
tervals. Hence it has been asserted, that the 
tone of the string depends upon the length or 
shortness of the vibrations. This, however, is 
not the caipl The samo string, when struck 
upon, must always, like the same pendulum, return 
precisely similar vibrations; but it is well known, 
that the same string does not always return pre- 
cisely the same tone : so that in this case, the 
vibrations follow one rule, and the tone another. 
The vibrations must be invariably the same in 
the same string, which does not return the same 
tone invariably, as is well kno^Vn to musicians 
in general. In the violin, for instance, we easily 
alter the tone of the string an octave, or eight 
notes higher, by a softer method of drawing the 
bow ; and, some are known thus to bring out 
the most charming airs imaginable ; or, those 
peculiar tones called flute notes. The only reason, 
it has been alleged, that can be assigned for the 
same string thus returning different tones, must 
certainly be the different force of its strokes upon 
the air. In one case, it has double the tone of 
the other ; because upon the soft touches of the 
bow, only half its elasticity is put into vibration. 

Thus, say the authors of this theory, we shall 
he able clearly to account for many things re- 
lating to sounds that have hitherto been inex- 
plicable. For instance, if it be asked, when 
two strings are stretched together of equal 
lengths, tensions, and thickness, how does it 
happen, that one of them being struck, and 
‘made to vibrate throughout, the other shall vi- 
brate throughout also ? The answer is obvious : 
the force that the string struck receives, is com- 
municated to the air, and the air communicates 
the same to the similar string ; which therefore 
receives all the force of the former; and the 
force being equal, the vibrations must be so too. 
AgaiiUj^one string be but half the length of the 
other^nRl be struck, how will the vibrations be? 
The answer is, the longest string will receive all 
the force of the string half as long as itself, and 
therefore it will vibrate in proportion, that is, 
through hmi its length. In the same manner. 
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if tlie longest stnng were three times as long as 
the other, it would only vibrate in a third of its 
length ; or if four times, in a fourth of its 
lentrth. In short, whatever force the smaller 
string impresses upon the air, the air will im- 
press a similar force upon the longer string, and 
partially excite its vibrations. Hence also we 
may account for tl'.ose gradations of sound in 
the iV’-olian lyre; an instrument (says Sir John 
Hawkins) lately obtruded upon tlie public as a 
new invention, tlnn’.gh (h'seribed above a cen- 
tury ago by Kirciier. (A{ (H s] i( 1‘1. 1. Iig- 1.) 
This instrument is easily made, licing notlung 
more than a long iranow' box o( thin deal, al)out 
thirty inche.i long, live indu’s broad, and one 
inch and thrive fourths deep, with a circle in 
the middle of tlic uppt;r side or bcily about one 
I a h:df in diameter, ])ierced with small 
holes. On this side are seven, ten, or (accord- 
ing to Kirclier) fifteen or more strings of viry 
fine gut, stretched o\er bridge.<=^ at each end, 
like tlie bridge of a fiddle, and screwed up or 
relaxed with servuv-pins. The strings are all 
tuned to one note, and the instriinuait is ]>laced 
in a current o: mr, wdicre the wind can brush 
over its strings with freedom. A window, with 
the sash just raised, to give the air admission, 
will answer this piirpox? exactly. W lien the air 
blows upon thc^e slnngs ^^ith (lifl|5f degreis 
of force, there will be excited (lifll*rent degrees 
of sound ; sometimes the Ida^t. brings out all tlie 
tones in full concert: sometinu's it sinks them 
to the softc.sl murmurs; it producer every tone, 
and by its gradations of strength solicits those 
gradations of sound, whieli ai*t. lias taken differ- 
ent methods to ])r()(lace. See il'.ociAN ILviiP. 

The same observations may Ise a!)plied to the 
loudness and lo\%noss, or, as musicians speak, 
the strength and softness of sound. In vibra- 
ting ebi^iic strings, the loudness of the tone is 
in proportion to the dec] mess of the note; that 
is, in tw'o strings, all things m oilier circum- 
stances alike, the deepest tone will be loudi'St.' 
In musical instruiiients, upon a difierent princi- 
ple, as in tile violin, it is otherwisig; the tones 
are made in sucli instruments, by a number of 
fimall vibrations enovded into one stroke, d'he 
resined ])ow, for iiistancf, l.-eing drawn along a 
striiig, Its roughnesses catcii the string at very 
small intervals, and (jxcite its vibrations. In 
that instrument, therefore, to excite loud tones, 
the bow must be drawn cpiiek, and tliis will 
produce the greatest immlierof vibrations. But 
jt must he observed, that tlie more quickly the 
bow passes over the string, the less apt will ihe 
roughne.ss of its surlace l)e to toueli tiie string at 
every instant; to remedy this, therefore, the 
bow must be pressed the harder as it is drawn 
quicker, and thus its full sound will be lirougbt 
out from the instrument. If tlie swiftness of the 
vibrations, in an instrument tiius excited, exceed 
the force of the deeper sound in another, then 
the swift vibrations will be heard at a gt eater 
distance, and as much farther off as th eAw iftness 
in thena exceeds the force in the otheiT^%y this 
theory, it is alleged, may all tlie phenomena of 
musical sounds be easily explained. It was an 
ancient opinion that music was first discovered 
hy the beating of different hammers u})on the 


smith's anvil. Without pursuing the fable, let 
us suppose an anvil, or several simiMr anvils, 
to be struck iijmn by several hammers of differ- 
ent weights or forces. The hammer, which is 
of double weight, upon striking the anvil, will 
produce a .sound, double that of another, of 
Iialf its weight : tins double sound musicians 
liave agreed to call an octave. The ear can 
judge of the difference or resemblance of these 
sounds, with great, ease, the numbers being as 
one and two, and therefore very readily com- 
pared. Suppose a liaimner, three times less 
tiuiii the first, strikes the anvil, the sound pro- 
duced by tliis wall be tbreo times less than the 
lirst : so tliat the ear, in judging the similitude 
of the,>e sounds, will find somewhat more difli- 
cidty ; becansi; it is not so easy to tell how often 
one is contained in three, as it is to tell how 
often it is contained in two. Again, suppose 
the hammer four time.s less, or five time less, 
the (lilicnlty of judging \Vill be still greater. If 
the hammer 1)C six or seven times less, the diffi- 
culty still increases, insomuch, that the ear can- 
not readily determine the precise gradation. 
Now, of all coinparisions those which the mind 
makes most easily, and with least labour, are the 
most pleasing. Andris the ear is but an instni- 
ineiit of the mind, it is therefore most pleased 
with the combination of two sounds, the differ- 
ence of which it can most readily distinguish. 
It is more iileased wdth the concord of two 
sounds, wliicli arc to eacli oth(?r as one and two, 
than of two soirnds which are as one and three, 
or one and four, or one and live, or one and six 
or seven. U])on this jilcasure which the mind 
takes- in comparison, all harmony de^nds. The 
variety of sounds is inlinite ; but because the ear 
cannot compare two sounds so as readily to dis- 
tinguish their discriminations when they exceed 
the proportion of one and seven, musicians have 
been content to coniine all harmony within that 
compass, and have allowed but seven notes in 
musical coinpo.dtion. 

Let us now then suppose a stringed instru- 
ment fitted up in the order mentioned above. 
For instance : let the first string be twice as long 
as the second ; let the third string be three times 
short(‘r tlian the first; let the fourth be four 
times, the fifth string five times, and the sixth 
six times as .short as the first. Such an instru- 
imait would ])r()bably give us a representation of 
the lyre, as it came from the hands of the inven- 
tor. This instrument will give us all the seven 
notes following each other, in the order in which 
any two of tliem will accord together most 
pleasingly ; but yet it will be a very inconve- 
nient and disagreeable instrument ; for iu a 
compass of seven strings only, the first must be 
seven tiuuis as long an the last ; and also seven 
times as loud ; so that when the tones are to 
played in a difiifrcnt order, loud and soft sounds 
would be interm hied with most disgusting 
icitioiis. In order to improve the first instru- 
ment, therefore, succeeding musicians very 
judiciously threw in all the other strings between 
the two first, or, in other words, between the 
two octaves, giving to each, the same proportioa 
it would have had in the first natural instruinc^^ 
This made the instrument more portable^ ana 
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the sounds more even and pleasing. They 
therefore disposed the sounds between the octave 
in their natural order, and gave each its own 
proportional dimensions. Of these sounds, 
where the proportion between any two of them 
is most obvious, the concord between them will 
be most pleasing. Thus octaves, which are as two 
to one, have a most harmonious effect : the 
fourth and fifth also, sound sweetly together, and 
they will be found, u])on calculation, to bear the 
same proportion to each other that octave.s do. 
The true cause why concord is pleasing, must 
arise from our power, in such a case, of mea- 
suring more easily the differences of th.c tones. 
In proporlion as the note can bo measured with 
its fundamental tone by large and obvious, dis- 
tinctions, then the concord is most pleasing; 
on tlie contrary, wlien the ear imsisures tlie dis- 
criminations of two tones by very small parts, 
or cannot measure them at all, it loses the beauty 
of their resemblance ; the whole is discord and 
j;ain. 

There is another pro]>erty in the vibration of 
musical strings wdiicli is held to eonfirni the 
foregoing theory. If w^e strike the string of a 
harpsichord, or any otlier elastic sounding chord 
it returns a continuing sound. This till of late, 
was considered as one simple uni form lone ; hut 
all musicians now confess, tliat it (.onstantly re- 
turns four tones. The notes are, besides tl:e 
fundamental tone, an octave above, a twelfth 
above, and a seventocutli. One of the bass: 
notes of the harpsicliord has been dissected m 
this manner by llameau, and the actual existence 
of these tones proved beyond a possibility of 
being controverted. The experiment is easily 
tried : for if we smartly strike one of the low'cr 
keys of a It arj^si chord, and then take the finger 
briskly away, a tolerable ear will bo able to dis- 
tinguish, that, after the fundamental tone has 
ceased, three other shriller tones will be dis- 
tinctly h(?ard ; first, the octave above, then the 
twelfth, and lastly the seventeenth ; the octave 
above is in general almost mixed with the fun- 
damental tone, so as not to be easijy perceived, 
except to an ear long habituated to the minute 
discriminations of sounds. Thus, the smallest 
tone is heard last, and the deepest and largest 
one first: the two others in order. In the 
whole theory of sounds, nothing lias given 
gmator room for speculation, conjecture, and 
disappointment, than this amazing property in 
elastic strings. The whole string is universally 
acknowledged to be in vibration in all its parts; 
yet this single vibration returns no less than four 
different sounds. They wlio account for the 
tones of strings by the number of their vibra- 
tions, are here at the greatest loss. Daniel 
Bernoulli supposes, that a vibrating string 
divides itself into a number of curves, each of 
which has a peculiar vibration ; and though they 
^11 swing together in the common vibration, yet 
each vibrates within itself. This opinion, which 
'vas supported, as most geometrical speculations 
^te, with the parade of demonstration, was only 
horn to die soon after. Others have ascribed 
to an elastic difference in the parts of the air, 
Cdch of which, at different intervals, thus re- 
<^eived different impressions from the string, in 


proporlion to their elasticity. This is absurd. 
If we allow the difference of tone to proceed 
from the force, and not the frequency, of the vi- 
brations, this difficulty will admit of an easy 
solution. These sounds, though they seem to 
exist together in the string, aciuaUy follow each 
other in succession: while the vibration has 
greatest force, the fundamental tone is brought 
forward ; the force of the vibration decaying, 
the octave is produced, though only for an in- 
stant ; to this succeeds, with diminished force, 
the twelfth; and, lastly, the seventeenth is heard 
to vibrate with great distinctness, while t.h(» 
three other tones are always silent. These 
sounds, thus excited, are all of them the har- 
monic tones, wliose difierenccs from the funda- 
mental tone are, as was said, strong and dis- 
tinct. On the other hand, the discordant tones 
cannot he heard. Their difierenccs being but 
small, they arc overpowered, and in a manner 
drowned in the tones of superior difference. Yet 
not always; for Daniel Bernoulli has been able, 
from the same stroke, to make the same string 
bring out its harmonic and its discordant tones 
also. So that from lienee we may infer, that 
every note what.soever is only a succession of 
tones ; and that those are most distinctly heard, 
whose difierenccs are most easily perceivable. 

AgninsWliis theory, however, though of plausi- 
lilc aj)pearance, .some strong and insuperable ob- 
jections seem to offi r themselves : the funda- 
mental principle of it is incorrect. No body 
whatever, whether (fiaslic or non-elastic, yields 
a different note by being struck by a larger in- 
slrumetit, unless either the sounding body, or 
that part of it whiclt emits the sound is enlarged. 
In tl'.is rase the largest bodies always return the 
gravest sounds. Jn speaking of clastic and non- 
ela-stic bodies in a musical sense, we are not to push 
the distinction so far as when we speak of them 
philoso])hically. A body is musically elastic, all 
of whose parts are thrown into vibrations so as to 
emit a sound when only a part of their surface is 
struck. Of this kind are bells, musical strings, 
and ’all bodies Avhatevcr that are considerably 
hollow'. Musical non-elastic bodies are such bo- 
dies as emit a sound oidy from that particular 
place which is struck : thus, a table, a plate of iron 
nailed on wood, a hell sunk in the earth, are all 
of them non-elastics in a musical sense, thougli 
not philosophically so. When a solid body, 
such as a log of wood, is struck wuth a switch, 
only that part of it emits a sound which comes 
ill contact w’itli the switch ; the note is acute and 
loud, but would he no less so though the adjacent 
parts of the log were removed. If, instead of the 
switch, a heavier or larger instrument is made 
use of, a larger portion of its surface then returns 
a sound, and the note is consequently more 
grave ; but it would not he so, if the large in- 
strumimt struck it with a sharp edge, or a sur- 
face only equal to that of the small one. In 
sounds of this kind, where there is only a single 
strokei, without any repetition, tlie immediate 
cause of the gravity or acuteness seems to be the 
quantity of air displaced by the sounding body ; 
a large quantity displaced, produces a grave 
sound, and a smaller quantity a more acute one, 
the force wherewith the air is displaced signify- 
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ing very little. This is confirmed by some ex- 
periments made by Dr. Priestley, concerning the 
musical tone of electrical discharges. Ilis remarks 
are : ‘‘ As the course of my experiments has re- 
quired a great variety of electrical explosions, I 
could not help observing a great variety in the 
musical tone made by the reports. This excited 
my curiosity to attempt to reduce this variation 
to some measure. Accordingly, by the help of 
a couple of spinets, and two persons who had 
good ears for music, I endeavoured to ascertain 
the tone of some electrical discharges ; and ob- 
served, that every discharge made several strings, 
particularly those that were chords to one ano- 
ther, to vibrate : but, one note was always pre- 
dominant, and sounded after the rest. As every 
explosion was repeated several times, and three 
of us separately took the same note, there re- 
mained no doubt but that the tone we fixed upon 
was at last the true one. The result was as follows : 
A jar containing half a square foot of coated 
glass sounded F sharp, concert pitch. Another 
jar of a diflercnt form, hut equal surface, sounded 
the same. A jar of three square feet sounded 
C below F sharp. A battery consisting of sixty- 
f 0 ur*jars, each containing half a square foot, 
sounded F below the C. The same battery, in 
conjunction with another of thi rapine jars, 
.sounded C shaip. So that a groaterquantity of 
coated glass always gave a deeper note. Dif- 
ferences in the degree of a charge in the same 
jar made little or no difference in the tone of the 
explosion ; if any, a higher charge gave rather a 
deeper note." 

These experiments prove how much the gravity 
or acuteness of sounds depend on the quantity 
of air put in agitation by the sounding body. 
We know that the noise of the electric ex|)losion 
arises from the return of the air into tlie vacuum 
produced by the elcc.-tric flash. The larger the 
vacuum, the deeper the note : for tlie same rca.son, 
the discharge of a musket produces a more acute 
note than that of a cannon ; and thunder is deeper 
than eiJior. Other circumstances also concur to 
produce different degrees of gravity or acuteness 
in sounds. The sound of a table struck with a 
piece of wood, will not be the same with that 
produced from a plate of iron struck by the .same 
piece of wood, even if the blows should be ex- 
actly equal, and tlie iron perfectly kept from 
vibrating. Here the sounds are generally said to 
differ in their degrees of acuteness, according to 
the specific gravitie.s or densities of the substances 
which emit them. Thus gold, which is the mo.st 
dense of all metals, returns a much graver sound 
than silver; and metalline wires, which are more 
dense than strings return a proportionahly 
graver sound. But neither does this appear to 
be a general rule in which we can pul confidence. 
Beil metal is denser than copper, but it by no 
means appears to yield a graver sound; on the 
contrary, it seems very probable, that copner 
will give a graver sound than bell-mctal, if both 
are struck upon in their non-elastic state ; and 
W3 can by no means think that a bell of pure 
tin, the least dense of all the metals, will give 
a more acute sound than one of bell-metal 
which is greatly more dense. — In some bodies 
hardness seems to have a corsiderable effect. 
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Glass, which is considerably harder than any 
metal, gives a more acute sound ; bell-meta! 
is harder than gold, lead, or tin, and therefore 
sounds much more acutely ; though how far this 
holds with regard to different substances, there 
are not a sufficient number of experiments for 
us to judge. In bodies musically elastic, the 
whole substance vibrates with the slightest 
stroke, and therefore they always give the same 
note, whether they are struck with a large or 
with a small instrument ; so that striking a part 
of the surface of any body musically elastic is 
equivalent, in it, to striking the whole surface 
of a non-elastic one. If the whole surface of a 
table Wtis struck with another table, the note 
produced would be neither more nor le.ss acute 
whatever force was employed ; because the 
whole surface would then yield a sound, and no 
force could increase the surface : the sound 
would indeed be louder ki ])roportion to tlie 
force employed, but the gravity would remain 
the same. In like manner, when a bell, or mu- 
sical string, is struck, the whole substance vi- 
brates, and a greatt'r stroke cannot increase the 
substance. — Hence we see the fallacy of what 
is said concerning the Pythagorean anvils. An 
anvil is a body musically elastic, and no differ- 
ence in the tone can be perceived whether it is 
struck witli a large or with a small hammer; 
because either of them are sufficient to make the 
whole substance vibrate, provided nothing but 
the anvil is struck upon : smiths, however, do 
not strike their anvils, but red hot iron laid upon 
their anvils; and ffius the vibrations of the an- 
vil are stopped, so that it becomes a npn-elastic 
body, and the differences of tone in the strokes 
of different hammers proceed only from the sur- 
face of the large hammers covering the whole 
surface of the iron, or at least a greater part of it 
than the small ones. If the small hammer is 
sufficient to cover the whole surface of the iron 
as well as the large one, the note produced will be 
the same, whether the large or the small hammer is 
used. The argument for the precedihg theory, 
grounded on the production of what are called 
Jiute notes on the violin, is also built on a false 
foundation ; for the bow being liglitly drawn on 
an open string, produces no flute notes, but 
only the harmonics of the note to which the 
.string is tuned. The flute notes are produced 
by a particular motion of tlie bow, quick and 
near the bridge, and by fingering very gently. 
Ily tbi.s management, the same sounds are pro- 
duced, though at certain intervals only, as if the 
vibrations were transferred to the space between 
ibc end of the finger-board and the finger, in- 
stead of that between the finger and the bridge. 
Why this small part of the string should vibrate 
in such a case, and not that which is under the 
immediate action of the bow, we are ignorant; 
nor dare we affirm ,that the vibrations really are 
transferred in this manner, only the same sounds 
are produced as if they were. 

Though these objections seem sufficiently to 
overturn the foregoing theory, with regard to 
acute sounds being the effects of weak strokes 
and grave ones of stronger impulses, we cannot 
admit that longer or shorter vibrations are the 
occasion of gravity or ' acuteness in sound. A 
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musical sound, howerer lengthened, either by 
string or bell, is only a repetition of a single 
one, whose duration by itself is but for a mo- 
ment, and is therefore inappretiahle like the 
smack of a whip, or the explosion of an elec- 
trical battery. The continuation of the sound is 
nothing more than a repetition of this instanta- 
neous inappretiahle noise after the manner of an 
echo, and it is this echo that makes the sound 
agreeable. For this reason, music is much 
more agreeable, when played in a large hall 
where the sound is reverberated, than in a .small 
room where there is no such reverberation ; and 
for the same reason, the sound of a string is 
more agreeable when put on a hollow violin 
than when fastened to a plain board, &c. — In 
the sound of a bell we cannot avoid observing 
this echo very distinctly. The sound appears to 
be made up of distinct pulses, or repetitions of 
the same note produced by the stroke of tlie 
hammer. It can by 'no means be allowed, that 
the note would he more acute though these 
pulses were to succeed one another more rapidly ; 
the sound would indeed become more simple, 
hut would still preserve the same tone. In 
musical strings the reverberations are vastly 
more quick than in bells, and therefore their 
sound is more uniform or simple, and consequent- 
ly more agreeable than that of bells. In musical 
glasses, the vibrations must be inconceivably 
(luickerthan in any bell, or stringed instrument : 
and hence they are of all others the most simple 
and the most agreeable, though neither the most 
aente nor the loudest. As far as we can judge, 
quickness of vibration contributes to the unifor- 
mity, or simplicity, but not to the acuteness, nor 
to the loudness, of a musical note. See Hah- 
MONICA. 

Tt may here be" objected, that each of the dif- 
ferent pulses of which we observe the sound of 
a bell to be composed, is of a very perceptible 
length, and far from being instantaneous ; so that 
it is not fair to infer that the sound of a bell is 
only a re])etition of a single instantaneous stroke, 
seeing it is evidently the repetition of a length- 
ened note. To this it may be replied, that the 
inappretiahle sound, which is produced by strik- 
ing a bell in a non-elastic state, is the very same 
V'hich, being first propagated round the bell, 
forms one of these short pnlses, that is afterwards 
re-eclioed as long as the vibrations of the metal 
continue, and it is impossible that the quickness 
of repetition of any sound can either increase or 
diminish its gravity. 

The writers on sound have been betrayed into 
toany difficulties and obscurities, by rejecting 
the 47th proposition, H. ii. of Newton, as incon- 
clusive reasoning. Of this proposition, however, 
ingenious Mr. Young of Trinity College, 
Oublin, published some time since a clear, 
explanatory defence. He concedes that the 
demonstration is obscurely stated, and takes 
Ihe liberty of varying, in some degree, from the 
nictliod oi Newton. 1. The parts of all sound- 
bodies (he observes,) vibrate according to 
me law of a cycloidal pendulum : for they may 
he considered as composed of an indefinite num- 
ber of elastic fibres ; but these fibres vibrate 
^^''Oording to that law. 2. Sounding bodies pro- 


pagate their motions on all sides hi directum^ by 
successive condensations and rarefactions and 
successive goings forward and returning back- 
ward of the particles. 3. The pulses are those 
parts of the air which vibrate backwards and for- 
wards; and which, by going forward, strike 
pulmnt against obstacles. The latitude of a 
pulse is the rectilineal .space through which the 
motion of the air is propagated during one vibra- 
tion of the sounding body. 4. All pulses move 
equally fast. This is proved by experiment ; 
and it is found they describe 1070 Paris feet, or 
1142 London feet in a second, whether the sound 
be loud or low, grave or acute. 5. To deter- 
mine the latitude of a pulse : Divide the space 
which the pulse describes in a given time by the 
number of vibrations performed in the same time 
by the sounding body, the quotient is the latitude. 

‘‘ M. Sauveur, by some experiments on organ 
pipes, found that a body, which gives the gravest 
narmonic sound, vibrates twelve times and an 
half in a second, and that the shrillest sounding 
body vibrates 51,100 times in a second. At a 
medium, let us take the body which gives what 
Sauveur calls his fixed sound: it performs 100 
vibrations in a second, and in thje same tim* th^ 
pulses describe 1070 Parisian feet; therefor^he 
space described by the pulses whilst the body 
vibrates on#, that is, the latitude, or interval of 
the pulse will be 107 feet. See Sound. 

6. To find the proportion whicn the greatest 
space, through which the particles of the air 
vibrate, bears to the radius of a circle, whose 
perimeter is equal to the latitude of the pulse. 
During the first half of the progress of the elastic 
fibre, or sounding body, it is continually getting 
nearer to the next particle ; and during the latter 
half of its progress, that particle is getting farther 
from the fibre, and these portions of time are 
equal : therefore we may conclude, that at the 
end of the progress of the fibre, the first particle 
of air will be nearly as far distant from the fibre 
as when it began to move ; and in the same man- 
ner we may infer, that all the particles vibrate 
through spaces nearly equal to tliat run over by 
the fibre. Now, M. Sauveur lias found by ex- 
periment, that the middle point of a chord which 
produces his fixed sound, and whose diameter is 
one sixth of a line, runs over in its smallest sen- 
sible vibrations one eighteenth of a line, and in 
its greatest vibrations seventy-two times that 
space ; that is seventy-two x one eighteenth 
of a line, or four lines, that is, one third of an 
inch. The latitude of the pulses of this fixed 
sound is 10*7 feet; and since the circumference 
of a circle is to its radius as 7*10 is to 113^ the 
greatest space described by the particles will be 
to the radius of a circle, whose periphery is equal 
to the latitude of the pulse, as one-third of an 
inch is to 1*7029 feet, or 20*4348 inches, that is, 
as one to 61*3044. If the length of the string 
be increased or diminished in any proportion. 
caieris paribus , greatest space described by itJ 
middle point will vary in the same proportion. 
For the inflecting force is, to the tending force, 
as the distance of the string from the middle point 
of vibration to half the length of the string ; and 
therefore the inflecting and tending forces being 
given, the string will vibrate through spaces pro- 
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portionatc to its length ; but the latitude of the 
pulse is inversely as the number of vibrations 
])erformed by the string in a given time; that is, 
directly as the time of one vibration, or directly 
as the length of the string ; therefore the greatest 
space, through which the middle point of the 
string vibrates, will vary in the direct ratio of 
the latitude of the pulse, or of the radius of a 
circle whose circumference is equal to tlic lati- 
tude ; that is, it will be to that radius as one to 
61-3044. — 7. If the particles of the aerial pulses, 
during any part of their vibration, be successively 
agitated, according to the law of a cycloidal pen- 
dulum; the comparative elastic forces arising 
from their mutual action, by which they will 
afterwards be agitated, will be such as will cause 
the particles to coutimie that motion, according 
to the same law, to the end of their vibration. 
8. If a particle of tlio medium be agitated ac- 
cording to the law of a cycloidal pendulum, tlie 
comparative elastic force, acting on the adjacent 
particle, from the instant in which it begins to 
move, will be such as uill cause it to continue its 
motion according to the same law; that is, the 
comparative elastic force of the second ])arii( le, 
at the instant in which it begins to move, will be 
to the force which it is agitated in any other 
moment of time, before the subsequent particle has 
yet been set in motion, directly as its^istance from 
the middle point of vibration. Now tins compara- 
tive elastic force, with which the second particle 
is agitated in the very moment in which it begins 
to move, arises from the preceding particle’s ap- 
])ruaching it according to the law of a pendulum ; 
and therefore, if the preceding particle approaches 
it in this manner, the force by which it will be 
agitated, in the very moment it begins to move, 
will be exactly such as sliould take place in 
order to move it according to the law of a pen- 
dulum. It therefore sets out according to that 
law, and consequently tb.e subsequent elastic 
forces, generated in every successive moment, 
will also continue to be of the just magnitude 
which should take place, in order to produce 
.such a motion. 9. The pulses of the air are 
propagated from soimding bodies, according to 
the law of a cycloidal f)ci)duUim. AW the };ar- 
liclcs of air in the pulses successively set out 
from their |)roper places, according to th.c law of 
.a pendulum, and therefore will tinish their entire 
vibrations according to the same law. Cor. 1. 
The number of ])ulses propagated is the same 
with the number of vibrations of the tremulous 
body, nor is it multiplied in their prognss. 
Cor. 2. In the extreme points of the little space 
through which the particle vibrates, tlie expan- 
sion of the air is in its natural .state. 10. To 
find tlie velocity of tlie pulses, the density and 
elastic force of the inediurii being given. This 
is the 40th prop. B, 2. Newton, in uirich he 
.shows, that whilst a pendulum, whose length 
is equal to the height of the homogeneous atmos- 
phere, vibrates once forwards and backwards, 
the pulses will describe a Sjiace, equal to the 
periphery of a circle described with that allitude 
as its radius. Co/*. 1. He thence shows, that the 
velocity of the pulses is equal to that which a 
lieavy body would acquire, in falling down half 
the altitude in the homogeneous atmo.sphcre : and 


therefore that all pulses move equally fast, whether 
the tone be loud or low, grave or acute. Cor, 2. 
And also, that the velocity of the pulses is in a 
ratio compounded of the direct subduplicate ratio 
of the elastic force of the medium, and the inverse 
subduplicato of its density. Hence sounds move 
somewhat faster in summer than in winter. 11. 
The strength of a tone is as the moment of the 
particles of air. The moment of these particles 
(the medium being given) is as their velocity; 
and the velocity of these particles is as the velo- 
city of the string which sets them in motion : 
The velocities of two ditlerent strings are equal, 
when the spa^-.es which they describe in their 
vibrations are to each oilier as the times of these 
vibrations: tlierefore two diiferent tones are of 
equal strength, when the fq)ares, through which 
the strings producing them vibrate, are directly 
as the times of their viliration. Hence we should 
suppose, that in this case, an equal number of 
e(|ual im])iilses would generate equally powerful 
tones in these strings. But we arc to observe, 
that the longer the siring, the greater, c<vtcrk 
paribus, is the space throug'.i which a given force 
inflects it; and tlierefore wliatever diminution is 
produced in the spaces through which the strings 
move in their successive vibrations, arising either 
from the want of jierfect elasticity in the strings, 
or from the resistance of the air, this diminution 
will bear a greater proportion to the less space, 
through which the sliortest string vibrates. And 
this is coniirmed by experience ; for we find that 
the duration of the tone and motion of the whole 
string exceeds that of any of its subordinate parts. 
Therefore, after a given interval of time, a greater 
quantity of motion will remain in the longer 
string; and consequently, after the successive 
equal impulses liave been made, a greater degree 
of motion will still subsist in it. '^Tbatis, a given 
number of equal impulse's being made on various 
strings, difi’oring in length only, a stronger sound 
will be produced.” 

These propositions ]Mr. Young has illustrated 
by mathematical deii;on'>t rations at considerable 
length ; for u inch, as our room jiermits us not 
to insert tliem completely, and tliey would not 
bear to be abridged, we must refer our readers 
to his work. 

Beer. Iff. Of tue Velocity, &c. or Sound. 
— Kx]i(!rience has tauglit us that sound travels 
at the rale of more than one thousand feet 
in a .second, nor do any obstacles materially 
liinder its progress, a contrary wind only 
a small matter diininlsbing its velocity. 
method of calenlaling its ])rogress is easily 
made known. When a gun is discharged at a 
distance, we see the fire long before we hear the 
sound. If then we know the distance of the 
place, and know the time of the interval between 
our first seeing the fire and then 1) earing the re- 
port, this will show us exactly the time the soum 
has been travelling to u.s. Tor instance, iftk® 
gun is discharged a mile off, the moment tne 
flash is seen, you take a watch and count tie 
seconds till you hear the sound ; the number 
seconds is the time the souiul has been travelln^k 
a mile. — ^^\gain, by the above axiom, 
enabled to find the distance between objects t 
would be otherwise immeasurable. For examp‘^> 
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SMppose we see the flash of a gun, in th-c night, at 
sea, and tell seven seconds before we hear the re- 
port, it follows therefore, that the distance is seven 
times 1142 feet, that is, 24 yards more than a mile 
and a half. 1 n like manner if we observe the num- 
ber of sounds between the lightning and the re- 
port of the thunder, ^vc know the distance of the 
cloud from vN’hence it proceeds. 

Wind, blowing in the direction of sound, has 
been supposed to increase its velocity; but owing 
to the superior rapidity of the latter, its accelera- 
tion by this means must be vc'ry inconsiderable; 
hence the chief effect observable from the wind 
is, that, by increasing and diniinishing the space 
('f tlie waves, it carries the sound to a greater 
distance, d'he velocity of sound in liquids has 
never been distinctly ascertained, although it 
riii' 4 ht he easily calculated by measuring the 
(oinpressihility of the medium : in gases it bears 
pu'iportion to their relative densities ; and is ob- 
served in pure hydrogen to he three times that of 
common air. In the ordinary medium, it is 
iTiiich influenced by the elevation or dt'pression 
oF lem]mM'ature, occasioned by the condensation 
or rarelaction of air; also by the proportion of 
humidity contained in it. Cold fogs, by in- 
creasing the density of air without changine; its 
elasticity, diminish the velocity of sound ; whilst 
warm vapours, which tend to make it lighter, 
natural ly increase it. 

Sound being capable of transmission through 
material substances, the hardest and least caun- 
pressible, with a velocity much great(!r than that 
with w’hich it is conveyed through the air, the 
motion of a troop of cavalry is perceived at 
a greaUu’ distance, by listening with the head in 
contact with the ground, than by waiting wliile 
the sound travels through the atmos])here ; and 
the furniture of a house is agitated by the ap- 
I'l’oaeh of a waggdn before those in the room 
hear the sofmd. Mr. V/imseh observ(‘d lliat 
a scries of deal rods, closely united, communi- 
cated an instantaneous impulse of sound, while 
a sensible interval elapsed before he heard it in 
die air. He also found that the blow of a hammer 
On the uyiper jiart of a great building, is heard 
twice by a person standing near it on the ground ; 
the first sound descending through the wall, and 
the second through the ordinary medium. 

The decay of sound is the natural conse- 
quence of its difl'usion through a larger quantity 
ol matter, as it diverges every way from its cen- 
tt'c ; the velocity of the ])articles of the traris- 
uiittmg medium, diminishing in proportion to 
t’G increased distance from the centre; their 
utotion, therefore, which measures the strength 
of the sound, must vary as the square of the 
mstance ; hence, at the distance of ten feet from 
^ ‘c sounding body, the velocity of the particles 
m the medium is only one tenth as great as at the 
istance of one foot, and the iinjictus of sound one 
hundredth only. Youiig's Nat, Phil. vol. i . led. 3 1 . 
f 1 , P^'^hain has proposed and answered the 
0 lowing important ipieries relative to the laws 
sound, which condense most of our existing 
formation on the subject. — r 

How far does sound move in a second of 
. Sound moves 1142 feet, or 380 yards, in 
second, which is after the rate of an English 
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mile in 9j, or 0.25 half seconds; two miles in 
18.1; three miles in 27^; and about thirteen 
miles in one minute. 

Does the report of a gnn, discharged with its 
mouth toward.s us, come sooner than when the 
muzzle is in a contrary direction ? There is no 
difference in the velocity of sound from this dif- 
ferent direction. 

Do the winds affect the motion of sounds? 
By repeated experiments it appears that theie is 
.some, though a very small difference, according 
as the sounds are with or against the wind, and 
as the wind is .strong or soft. 

Do a great and intense sound, and a soft and 
languid one, move with the same velocity f They 
do ; for by experiments, a cannon, tired with a 
half-pound charge of powder, was heard at the 
distance of 17.J miles in the .same lime after ihe 
flash was seen, as when tired with a charge of 
six ]minids. 

Does the sound of a gnn move equally swift 
at all elevations? It does. 

Do different - quantities or strength of gun- 
powder, occasion any diflerciicc as to‘ the ve- 
locity of sound ? None. 

Does sound move, in a right line, the nearest 
way, or does it sweep along the eartli’s surface? 
and is there any difference in the time, if the 
piece he dllcharged in an aeclive or deelivo 
position ? Sound moves tlie nearest way ; and 
th(‘ velocity apjiears lo be the same in acclivities 
as in d.-clivities. 

Hav(! all kinds of sounds, as those of guns, 
bells, iyc. the same velocity ? and are sound.s 
ecpially swift in tlie beginning of their motion 
and the end ? Then? appears no inequality in 
either of these respects ; and, therefore, the times 
in which sounds are heard, are proportional to 
their distance, that is, at a double distance, they 
are heard in twice the time, &;e. It appears 
from tlie aliove experiments and observations, 
that all sounds wliatever travel at the same rate. 
The sound of a gnn, and the striking of a ham- 
mer, are equally swift in their motions ; the 
softest whisper flies as swiftly, as far as it goes, 
as the loudest thunder. To these axioms may 
be addl'd, that, smooth and clear sounds proceed 
from the bodies that are homogeneous, and of an 
uniform figure ; and harsh or obtuse sounds, 
from such as are of a mixed matter and irregular 
figure : that the velocity of sound is to that of a 
brisk wind as fifty to one : that the strength of 
sounds is greatest in cold and dense air, and 
least in that which is warm and rarefied: that 
every point against which the pulses of sound 
strike, becomes a centre from which a new series 
of jml.se.s are ])ropagatcd in every direction : and 
that sound describes eqi'.al s]iaces in equal times. 

Sf.ct. IV^. Of Til r, IIf.v kkiif.iiation of Sounds. 
— Sound, like light, after it has been reflected 
from several places, may be collected into one 
point, as in a focus ; and it will be there more 
audible than in any other part, even than at the 
place from whence it proceeded. On this prin- 
ciple it is, that a wfliispering gallery is con- 
.structed. The form of this gallery must he that 
of a concave hemisphere, as ABC ; (Sec Plate 1. 
fig. 2.) and if a low sound or whisper be uttered 
at A, the vibrations expanding them.selves every 
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way, will impinge on the points DDD, Sec. and 
from thence be reflected to EEE, and from 
thence to the points F and G, till at last they all 
meet in C, where the sound will be the most 
distinctly heard. 

The Augmentation of sound by Speaking 
Trumpets, is illustrated in the following man- 
ner: (See IMate I. tig. 3.) Let ABC be the tube, 
lU) the axis, and H the mouth-piece for convey- 
ing the voice to the tube. It is evident, when a 
person speaks at B in the trumpet, the whole 
force of his voice is spent upon the air contained 
in the tube, which will be agitated through the 
whole length of the tube ; and, by various re- 
flections trom the side of it to the axis, the air 
along the middle will be greatly condensed, and 
its inomentum proportionably increased, so that 
when it comes to agitate the air at the orilice of 
the tube AC, its force will be as much greater, 
than it would have been without the lube, as the 
surfice of a sphere, whose radius is equal to the 
length of the tube, is greater than the surface of 
the segment of such a sphere, whose base is the 
orifice of the tube, l or a person speaking at B, 
without the tube, will have the force of his voice 
spent in exciting concentrii; pulses of air all around 
the point B; and when the pulses are diffused as 
far as I) every way, it is plain the force of the 
voice will there be diffused thrme.^*' the whole 
superficies of a sphere, whose radius is BD ; but 
in the trumpet it will be so confined, that, at its 
exit it will he diffused through so much of that 
spherical surface of air, as corresponds to the 
orifice of the tube. But since the force is given, 
its intensity will be always inversely as the num- 
ber of particles it has to move ; and therefore in 
the tube it will be to that without, as the superfi- 
cies of such a sydiere to the area of the large end 
of the tube nearly. But it is obvious, Mr. Young 
observes, that the confinement of the voice can 
have little effect in increasing the strength of the 
sound, as tiiis strength depends on the velocity 
with which the particles move. this rea- 

soning conclusive, the voice should issue through 
the smallest ])os.‘;iblc orifice; cylindrical tubes 
would be preferable to any that increased in 
diameter; and the less the diameter, the greater 
would he the effect of the instrument ; liccanse 
the mass of air to be moved would, in that 
case, be less, and ( onseqiiently the effect of the 
voice greater ; all which is contradicted by ex- 
perience. 

The CAUSE of the increase of sound in the.se 


the tympanum of a distant auditor is produced 
merely by a single pulse. But when we use a 
tube, all the pulses propagated from the mouth, 
except those in the direction of the axis, strike 
against the sides of the tube, and every point of 
impulse becoming a new centre, from* whence the 
pulses are propagated in all directions, a pulse 
will arrive at tne ear, from each of tliese points ; 
thus, by the use of a tube, a greater number of 
pulses are propagated to the ear, and consequently 
the sound increased. The confinement too of 
the voice may have i»ome effect, ihongli not such 
as is ascribed to it by some ; for the condensed 
pulses produced by the naked voice, freely ex- 
})and every way ; but in tubes, the lateral expan- 
sion being diminished, the direct expansion will 
be increased, and consequently the velocity of 
the particles, and the intensity of the sound. The 
sufiStance also of the tube has its effect; for it 
is found by experiment, that the more elastic the 
sul)stance of the tube, and consequently the more 
susceptible it is of these tremulous motions, the 
stronger is the sound. If the tube be laid on 
any non-elastic substance, it deadens the sound, 
because it prevents the vibratory motion of the 
'|)arls. The sound is increased in speaking 
trumpets, if the tube be suspended in the air; 
because the agitations are then carried on with- 
out interruption. These tubes should increase 
in diameter from the mouth-piece, because the 
parts, vibrating in directions perpendicular to 
the surface, will conjoin in impelling forward 
the particles of air, and consequently, by in- 
creasing their velocity, will increase the intensity 
of the sound; and the surface also increasing, 
the number of points of impulse and of new 
propagations, vvill increase proportionally. The 
several causes, therefore, of the ipgrease of sound 
in these tubes, Mr. Young concludes to be, first, 
tile diminution of the lateral, and conseijuently 
the increase of the <iirect, ex’pansion and velocity 
of the included air. Second, The increfisc of the 
number of ])iilscs, by increasing the points of 
new propagation. Third, the reflections of the 
pulses from the tremulous sides of the tube, 
which impel the particles of air forward, and 
thus increase their velocity. The same reasoning 
applies vice versay to the hearing lrum])et. 

An echo is a reflection of sound striking 
against some object, as an image is reflected in 
a glass : but it has been disputed what are the 
pjoper qualities in a body for thus reflecting 
sound.s. It is in general known, that caverns, 


tubes must therefore be derived from some other 
principles : and amongst tliese we shall probably 
find, that what the ingenious Kircher has sug- 
gested, in his Phonurgiiif is the most deserving of 
our attention. lie tells us, that “the augmen- 
tation of the sound depends on its reflection from 
the fremulous sides of the tube; whioli reflection!?, 
conspiring in propagating the pulses in the same 
direction, must increase its intensity Newton 
also seems to have considered this as the principal 
cause, in the scholium of prop. 50. B. 2. Frincip. 
when he says, we hence see why sounds arc so 
much increased in stentorophonic tubes ; for every 
reciprocal motion is, in each return, increased 
by the generating cause. 

When we spe^ in the open air, the effect on 


grottoes, mountains, and ruined buildings, return 
this image of sound. There is a very extraordi- 
nary echo, at a ruined fortress near Louvain, m 
Flanders. If a person sung, he only heard Ins 
own voice, without any repetition : on the con- 
trary, those who stood at some distance, heard 
the echo but not the voice ; but then they heard 
it with surprising variations, sometimes louder, 
sometimes softer, now morfe near, then more 
distant. There is an account in the Memoirs o 
the French Academy, of a similar echo 
Rouen. As every point against which the puls^ 
of sound strike, becomes the centre of a ne ^ 
series of pulses, and sound describes equal ciis^ 
tances in equal times; therefore, when any 
is propagated from a centre, and its pulses stn 
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against a variety of obstacles, if the sum of the 
right lines drawn from that point to each of the 
obstacles, and from each obstacle to a second 
point, be equal, then will the latter be a point 
in which an echo will be heard. Hence all the 
points of the obstacles which produce an echo, 
rnust lie in the surface of the oblong spheroid, 
generated by the revolution of the ellipse round 
its major axis. 

As there may be several sphseroids of dif- 
ferent magnitudes, so there may be several dif- 
ferent echoes, of the same original sound. And 
as there may happen to be a greater number of 
reflecting points in the surface of an exterior 
sphieroid, than in that of an interior, a second 
or third echo may be much more powerful than 
the first, provided that the superior number of 
'•eflecting points, that is, the superior number of 
reflected pulses propagated to the ear, be more 
than sufficient to compensate for the decay of 
sound which arises from its being proj)agated 
through a greater space. This is finely illustrated 
in the celebrated echoes at the lake of Ki Harney, 
in Kerry, where the first return of tlie sound is 
raucli inferior in strength to those which immedi- 
ately succeed it. Vrom what has l)cen laid 
down, it appears, that for the most powerful echo, 
the sounding body should be 'in one focus of the 
ellipse, which is the section of the eclioing spha'- 
roid, and the hearer in the other. However, an 
echo may be heard in otiier situations, though 
not so favourably : as such a number of reflected 
pulses may arrive at the same time at the ear, 
as may be sufficient to excite a distinct percep- 
tion. Thus a person often hears the echo of his 
own voice ; but for this purpose he should stand 
at least sixty-three or sixty-four feet from the 
reflecting obstacle, according to what has been 
said before. At the common rate of S])eaking, 
we pronounce 'not above three syllables and a 
half, that is, seven half syllables in a second ; 
therefore, that the echo may return just as soon 
as three syllables are expressed, twice the distance 
of the speaker from the reflecting object, miust be 
^qual to 1000 feet ; for, as sound describes 1142 
feet in a second, six sevenths of that space, that 
js, 1000 feet nearly, will be described, while six 
half, or three whole syllables are pronounced : 
lhat is, the speaker must stand near 500 feet from 
Ihe obstacle. And in general, the distance of 
Jhe speaker from the echoing face, for any num- 

of syllables, mu.st be equal to the seventh 
part of the product of 1142 feet multiplied by 
. ^^uniber. In churches we never hear a dis- 
W echo of the voice, but a confused sound 
^hen the speaker utters his words too rapidly ; 
ecause the greatest difference of distance, be- 
tween the direct reflected courses of such a num- 
er of pulses, as would produce a distinct sound, 

echoV*^ church equal to 127 feet, the limit 

^ though the first reflected pulses may 
too f echo, both on account of their being 
to tk and too rapid in their return 

evident, that the reflecting 
fie so formed, as that the pulses 
tiior ^ to the ear afler two reflections or 
ttior^’ ^ffer having described 127 feet or 
ttrrive at the ear in sufficient numbers, and 
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also so nearly at tho same instant, as to produce 
an echo, though the distance of the reflecting 
surface from the ear be less than the limit of 
echoes. This is confirmed by a singular echo in 
a grotto on the banks of Hie little brook, called 
the Dinan, about two miles from Castlecomber, 
in the county of Kilkenny. As you enter the 
cave, and continue speaking loud, no return of 
the voice is perceived ; but, on your arriving at 
a certain point, which is not above fourteen or 
fifteen feet from the reflecting surface, a very 
di.stinct echo is heard. Now this echo cannot 
arise from the first course of pulses that are re- 
flected to the ear, because the breadth of Hie 
cave is so small, that they would return too 
quickly to produce a distinct sensation from that 
of the original sound : it therefore is produced 
by those pulses, which, after haviug been reflected 
several times from one side of the grotto to the 
other, and having nm over a greater space than 
127 feet, arrive at the car in considerable num- 
bers, and not more distant from each other, in 
point of time, than the ninth part of a second.^' 
The following are familiar experiments with 
sonrul. — I. Let a concave mirror of about two 
feet diameter, he placed in a perpendicular di- 
rection. The focus of this mirror may be fifteen 
or cighteen^ches from its surface. At tho dis- 
tance of about five or six feet let there be a par- 
tition, in which there is an opening, equal to 
the size of the mirror ; against this opening 
must be placed a picture, painted in water 
colours, on a thin cloth, that the sound may 
easily pass tbrougb it. Behind the partition, at 
the distance of two or three feet, plaee another 
mirror, of the same size as the former, and let it 
be diametrically opposite to it. Place the figure 
of a man seated on a pedestal, with his car 
exactly in the focus of Hie first mirror: his lower 
jaw must be made to open by a wire, and shut 
by a spring ; and there may be another wire to 
move the eyes ; these wires must pass through 
the figure, go under the floor, and come up be- 
hind the partition. A person, properly instructed, 
should be placed behind the partition near the 
mirror. Then propose to any one to speak softly 
to the statue, by putting his montli to the ear 
of it, a.ssuring him that it will answer instantly. 
You then give the signal to the person behind 
the partition, who, by placing his ear to the focus 
of the mirror, will hear distinctly what the other 
said ; and, moving the jaw and eyes of the statue 
by the wires, will return an an.swer directly ; 
which, will in like manner, be distinctly heard 
by the first speaker. This experiment appears 
to be taken from the Century of Inventions ot 
the marquis of Worcester : whose designs, at the 
time they were published, were treated with 
ridicule and neglect, as being impracticable, but 
are now known to be generally, if not universally, 
practicable. The words of Hie marquis are, 
“ How to make a brazen or stone head in the 
midst of a great field, or garden, so artificial and 
natural, that though a man speak ever so softly, 
and even whisper into the ear thereqf, it will 
presently open its mouth and resolve the question 
m French, Latin, Welsh, Irish, or English, in 
good terras, uttering it out of its mouth, and then 
shut it until the next question be asked.*^ — ^The 
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two following, of a similar nature, appear to have 
been inventions of Kircher, by means of which, 
he used to “ utter feigned and ludicrous con- 
sultations, with a view to show the fallacy and 
imposture of ancient oracles.’^ 

II. Let there be two heads of plaster of Paris 
placed on pedestals, on the opposite sides of a 
room. There must be a tin tube of an inch 
diameter, that must pass from the ear of one 
head, through the pedestal, under the door, and 
go up to the mouth of the other. Observe, that 
the end of the tube, which is next the ear of llie 
one head, be considerably larger tlian that end 
which comes to the mouth of the otlier. Let the 
whole be so disposed that there may not he the 
least suspicion of a coininunioation. When a 
person speaks, quite low, into the car of one bust, 
the sound is reverberated through the length of 
the tube, and will be distinctly heard by any one 
who shall place his ear to the moulli of the other. 
It is not necessary that the tub(? should come to 
the lips of the bust. — If there be two tubes, one 
going to the ear, and the other to the mouth, of 
each head, two persons may converse together, 
by applying their mouth and ear reciprocally to 
the moutli and car of the busts ; and at the same 
time, other persons that stand in the middle of 
the chamber, between the heads, will not hear 
any part of their conversation. ^ * 

Iff. Place a bust on a pedastal in the corner 
of a room, and let there be two tubes, as in the 
foregoing amusement, one of which must go 
from the mouth, and the other from the ear of 
the bust, through the pedestal, and the floor, to 
an under apartment. There may be likewise 
wires that go from the under jaw and the eyes of 
the bust, by which they may easily be moved. 
A person being placed in the under room, and, at 
a signal given, applying his ear to one of the 
tubes, will hear any question tliat is asked, and 
immediately reply ; moving at the same time, 
by means of the wires, the moutli and eyes of 
the bust, as if tlu^ reply came from it. 

IV. In a large ease, such as is used for dials 
and spring-clocks, the front of wliich, or at least 
the lower part of it, must be of glass, covered on 
the inside with gauze, let there be placed a barrel 
organ, wliich, when wound up, is prevented 
from playing, by a catch that takes a toothed 
wheel at the end of the barrel. To one end of 
this catch there must he joined a wire, at the 
end of which there is a flat circle of cork, of the 
same dimension with the inside of a glass tube, 
in which it is to rise and fall. This tube must 
communicate with a reservoir that goes across 


the front part of the bottom of the case, which 
is to be filled with spirits, such as is used in 
thermometers, but not coloured, that it may be 
the better concealed by the gauze. This case 
being placed in the sun, the spirits will be rare- 
fied by the lieat ; and rising in the tube, will lift 
up the catch or trigger, and set the organ in 
play : which it will continue to do as long as it 
is kept in the sun ; for the spirits cannot run out 
of the tube, that part of the catch, to which the 
circle is fixed, being prevented from rising be- 
yond a certain point, by a check placed over it. 
When the machine is placed against the side of 
a room on which the sun shines strong, it may 
constantly remain in the same place, if inclosed 
in a second case, made of thick wood, and placed 
at a little distance from the other. When you 
want it to perform, it will be only necessary to 
throw open the door of the outer case, and ex- 
pose it to the sun. But if the machine be move- 
able, it will perform in all seasons by being 
placed before the fire ; and in winter it will more 
readily stop when removed into the cold. 

V. (Jiuler the keys of a common harpsichord 
let there be fixed a barrel, something like that in 
a chamlicr organ, with moveable stops corres- 
ponding to the tunes you would have it play. 
From each of the keys let a wire desceiul 
perpendicularly : the ends of these wires must 
be turned up for about one fourth of an inch. 
Behind these wires let there be an iron bar, to 
prevent them from going too far back. Now, as 
the barrel turns round, its pins take the ends of 
the wires, which })ull down the keys, and phiy 
the harpsichord. The barrel and wires are to be 
all enclosed in a case. In the chimney of the 
same room where tlie harpsichord stands, or one 
adjacent, let a smoke-jack be^.placed ; with a 
wire or cord, that, passing behind the wainscot 
adjoining the chimney, goes under the floor and 
uj) one of the legs of the harpsichord, into the 
case, and round a small wheel fixed on the axis 
of that first mentioned. There should be piillies 
at diflerent distances, behind the wainscot and 
under the floor, to facilitate the motion of the 
cord. This machinery may be applied to any 
other keyed instrument, as well as to chimes, 
and to many other purposes where a regular 
continued motion is required. An instrument of 
this sort may be considered as a perpetual 
motion, according to the vulgar acceplatioiuor 
the term ; for it will never cease going till the 
lire be extinguished, or some parts of the ma- 
chinery be worn out. See Pneumatics. 


ACQS, a small town at the foot of the Py- 
renees, in the department of Arriege, France, 
famous for its hot springs. 

Acqs, Aquk or Dax, an old city of France 
OD the Adour. See Dax. 

ACQUA, a town of Itaiy, in Tuscany, famous 
for warm baths, 15 miles E. of Leghorn. 
ACQUAINT", v.'\ Accointer : Old Fr. to 
AcQUAINt'able, (go to; to makes one^s self 
Acquaint'ance, i known to ; to frequent the 
Acquaint' A NT. ./society of; to be intimate 
with ; to inform. 


And he was a quointe muche, to the quene of Fraunce, 
And soradel to inuche, as me wenae, so that in soio 
thing 

The quene louedc, as me wende, more him tnau 
king. 

Sothclye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle soule so 
have mined and graffed in my spirites that soche cr 
of enditinge 'woll nat bin of mine 

Chatwer's Testament oj 

Wc, tlvat acquaint qurselves with ev'ry zone. 

And pass the ti*opick.s, and behold each polo J 
When we come home, are to ourselves 
And unacquainted still with our own soul. 
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Brave soldier, pardon me, 

Thai any accent, breaking from my tongue. 

Should 'scape the true acquaitUance of mine ear. 

Shakis-peare , 

This keeps the understanding long in converse 
vrith an object, and long converse brings acquaintance. 

South. 

I hope, I am pretty near seeing you ; and there- 
fore I would cultivate an acquaintance : because, if 
you do not know me, when wc meet-, you need only 
keep one of my letters, and compare it with my face ; 
for iny face and letters are counterjjarts of my heart. 

SwiJ'l to t*(tpe. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance should precede 
the vows of friendship. Jiolinybroke . 

Cardinal G. For souls just quitting cartli, peep 
into heaven ; 

Make swift acquaintance with iheii- kindred forms. 
And partners of immortal secrets grow. 

2)rij(U’H*s Duhe of Guise. 

Our admiration of a famous man lessens, upon 
our u(;arer aopiamtance with him; and we seldom 
hear of a celebrated person, without a (‘utalogue of 
some notorious weaknesses and infirmities. 

A (hlison. 

Acquaint yourselves with things ancient and mo- 
dern, natural, civil, and religions, domestic and 
national, things of your own and foreign countries ; 
and, above all, be well acquainted with God ami your- 
selves ; learn animal nature, and the workings of 
yoi r own sf)irits. Watts's J.oijick. 

He that becomes acquainted, and is invested with 
authority and iiitkience, will in a short time be con- 
'iiiced, that in proportion as llie power of doing well 
is eiilurgcd, the temptations to do ill are multiplied 
and enforced, Johnson, 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou woultFst taste 
Hi* works. Cimpcr. 

ACQUAPENDENTE, an ancient town of 
Italy, in the patrimony of St. I’eter, with a 
bishop’s see, and lately containing sixteen 
churches and convents. It is seated on a hill 
near the Paglia, 50 miles, N. by W. from Rome, 
and 10 miles \V. from Orvielo. 

ACk^UARlA, a town of Italy, in Frigana, a 
district of Modena, remarkable for its medicinal 
'vuters. It lies 18 miles S. from the city of 
■Modena, 

ACt^UERIO, a decayed city, once of some 
*^ote, in the province of Terra dc J^avora, Naples. 

Acqckst, in law, goods acquired by pureliase 
or donation, not by heritage. 

AC(RJl,atowu and district of Italy, in the 
duchy of Montferrat, with a bishop’s see, and 


seated on the river Rormip, or Bormida, on the 
bgh way from Finale to Alessandria, 17 miles 
^ S.W. of the latter. It is famous for a silk 
loanuhietory, which employs the greater portion 
® ds inhabitants, reckoned (1802) at 6600. Lon. 
^ Lat. 44°, 40' N. 

ACQU1Esq£'^ ^ \ Ad: quicsco : to rest 
•ACQuiEs'cnNCF., n. >in, to he still; to submit 
3 to what is proposed by 
pP to accept, receive or bear without 

satisfaction, or with pleasure and delight. 

^dl, upon account of the rcceivedncss of 
tinu opinion, think it rather worthy to be ex- 

than acqui^ced in. Boyle. 


^Dinmonious baths. It was taken by the Spaniards 
174,5, re-taken by the Piedmontese in 1746, 
and afterwards dismantled bv the French. It is 


A nation, cast in the happy medium between the 
spiritless acquiescence of submissive poverty, and the 
.sturdy credulity of pampered wealth ; cool and 
ardent; udvoiiluvous and persevering; winging her 
eagle flight against the blaze of every science, with 
an eye that never winks, and awing that never tires. 

Curran's Ktdepy of Scotland. 

ACQUIETANDIS, plegiis, a writ of justices 
lying for a surety against tlie creditor who refuses 
to acquit a debtor after the debt is paid. 

Acouietandis in SniKis et IIundredis, the 
being free from suits and services in shires and 
hundreds. 

ACQUIETARE, in law, to discharge, or pay 
the deljts of a ])erson deceased ; as the heir those 
of his father, &c. 

AC(iUlTll’2, 'I Ad: qiiaro : acquiro : to 
Acoui'rer, ask, or seek for ; to obtain 

Acqiu'raih.e, as the result of power, or 

Acqui'rement, labour; to derive advan- 

Acqui'ry, tages not conferred by na- 

Ac'quisite, ture or inlicritance. — Acqui- 

Acquisi'tion, sitioii is applied to material 

AcqdisTtive, and physical, and accpiire- 

AeoGi'siToii, ment to mental and spiritual 

Acquest'. J attainments. 

The greatest goodnossc of all goodness, is when 
tirannies put under by viiTucs acquired, or to And 
remedy aglmist accustomed vices with good inclina- 
tions. Golden Bcoke, c. xv. 

A lower pla<a% not well. 

May make too great an act. For li arne this, Sillius, 
Belter to leaue viidone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when him wc acrue's 
away. 

Shakspeare*$ Ant. and Clc. p. 361, act iii. sc. 1. 
The human genius, with tlic best assistance, and 
the finest examples, breaks forth but slowly ; and the 
greatest men liave hut gradually acquired a just taste, 
and cliastc simple conceptions of henuty. Usher, 
His .servant he, with new’ acquest 
Of true experience from this gnuU event. 

With peace anrl consolation hath dismist. Milton, 

ACQUIT'?’. “x Aequitler: Fr. t(» 

Acquit'men'j', (deliver from; to give 

Acquit'tal, I quiet to one atxmsed, 

Acquit'tance, v. 7z. 3 or held responsible; 
to release from a charge or oldigation of any 
kind ; to discliarge tlie claims of duty ; to act a 
part suitable to character or reputation. 

Ne do 1 wish (for wishing were but vain ^ 

To bo acquit from iny continual smart ; 

But joy, her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 

Spetmr, 

Prim. We arrest your word, 

Boyet you can produce aetputtanees 
For such a sum from special officers 
Of Charles his father. 

Sfuikspeare*s Lovers Labour Lust, 
But if black scandall and foule-fac'd reproach 
Attend the sequell of your imposition ; 

Your meere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and staynes thereof. 

Shakqttare, 

But soon shall find 

Forbearance, no acquittance, ere day end 
Justice shall not return, as beauty, scorn'd. 

Miitmtu 

It is a great mercy that signine.s a final lUiU 
universal acquittance. Bishop Taylor's Serrnanf, 

I 2 
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Steady to my principles, and not dispirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the blessing of God on my 
endeavours, overcome all difficulties ; and, in some 
measure, acquitted myself of the debt, which I owed 
the publick, when I undertook this work. Bryden, 

He that judges without informing himself to the 
utmost that ho is capable, cannot acquit himself of 
judging amiss. Locke. 

Acquittal is of two kinds : in law, and in 
fact. When two are indicted of felony, the one 
as principal the other as accessory ; tlie princi- 
pal being discharged, the accessory is, by conse- 
quence, also freed : in which case, as the accessory 
is acquitted by law, so is the principal in fact. 

Acquittal is also used, wliere there is a lord 
mesne and a tenant, and the tenant holds lands 
of the mesne, and the mesne holds over t he lord 
paramount ; here, the mesne ought to acquit the 
tenant of all services claimed by any other for the 
same lands. 

Acquittance, in law, a release or discharge 
in writing for a sum of money, or a receipt for 
the same. 

ACRA, or Acara, a small independent state 
and town, on the Gold Coast of Africa, where 
the English, Dutch, and Danes, formerly had 
strong forts, and each fort its particular village. 
The whole district is about twenty-six miles in 
length, and varying in breadth fruinChvclve to 
twenty miles. The English settlement is called 
Fort James, which is capable of mounting twenty 
cannon. It is generally ill-manned, and the 
Dutch Fort is gone wholly to decay. Acra was 
once dependent on the government of Aquam- 
boe, but has of late years shaken off the yoke. 
The language is said to be unknown to any other 
district on the coast. Its situation is healthy, 
and its trade very extensive. The government 
is much more democratic than is generally 
known in this part of the world, and hut little if 
any gold is now found in the ncighljourhood. 
The inhabitants are more civilised than most of 
the other nations of this coast, and keep up a 
freer intercourse with the interior, in busy 
parts of the year, the town is crowded with 
Ashantees, Fantees, Akims, Aquambocs, &c. 

Acra, in ancient geography, a promontory of 
Calabria, called Salcnia, by Ptolorny ; now Capo 
di San Maria di Leiica 

Acra and Ac no, as a prefix to Greek names 
of places, imply their situation on an eminence; 
as Acragas, Acrocerauniu . Also one of tfie lulls 
on which stood that part of Jerusalem which 
formed the old and lower city. 

ACRAi, an ancient Sicilian town, twenty- 
four miles south of Syracuse, near the present 
monastery of Santa Maura d’Arcia, between 
Nolo and Avula, Medals of this city, which 
appears to have been built on an eminence 
(Sil. Ital. lib. xiv.) are found in gold, silver and 
bronze. 

AcRiE, a fabulous daughter of the river As- 
terian, who gave her name to a momitain of 
ArgoJis, a country of Peloponnesus ; — it w^as 
also used as a surname of Diana from a temple 
erected to her honour by Melampus on a moun- 
tain near Argos. Pans. ii. c. 17. 

ACRAGAS, or Agragas, in ancient geogra- 
pfiy, so called by the Greeks, and sometimes by 


the Romans, but more generally Agrtgentum, 
by the latter ; a town of Sicily, two miles from 
the sea, at the confluence of the Acragas ami 
llypsa; built by the people of Gela, A. A. C 
584. It was a sea-port of great strength, stand- 
ing on the top of a very steep rock, washed on 
two sides by rivers, and having a citadel to the 
S.E. surrounded by a deep gulf, which made it 
inaccessible but on the side next the town. It 
was famous for the tyrant Phalaris and his 
brazen bull. The country around it was laid 
out in vine and olive yards, in tlie produce of 
which they carried on a great and profitable 
commerce with Carthage. See Agrigen tum. 

ACRAPULA, or Acraipula, AKpairvXa, 
Gr. medicines to prevent the bad effects of 
eating and drinking to excess, or surfeits. 

A(RIAS, or rather Acuras, the wild pear. 
See S A POT A. 

AC RASIA, Gr. from a privative, and xspavvvfu 
to mix, in medicine, implies the predominancy 
of one quality above another, either with regard 
to artificial mixtures, or the humours of the 
human body, when not mixed in a just proper 
tion. Jt was also used to express excess of any 
kind, which was called Jerasia, or tlie drinking 
oi'unaiixed wines. 

AC HASPS, in ancient geography, a town of 
Asia Minor, in Lydia. Some imperial Greek 
medals of this city still exist, which vvere struck 
under the jinetors, in honour of Severus, and 
several otlier emperors. 

AC RATH, in ancient geograpliy, a place in 
Mauritania Tingitaiiia, now /V/ez de Ciowarc : 
a citadel and commodious harbour on the Medi- 
tcrranciin in the kingdom of Fez. 

ACRATISMA, m antiquity, a breakfast 
among tlie ancient Greeks, consistia^g of a morsel 
of bread soaked in pure uninixed wine, which 
was sujiposed to possess peculiar virtues. 

A'CRE. Saxon Acepe; Latin ager, a field, 
A measure of land; formerly applied to land of 
indefinite extent. 

And ten akers of vyncs shal geuc but a quarte, and 
XXX bushels of sedc shal gcue but an epha. 

Esay, c. V. — Bible, 153^ 

Heathcote himself, and such large acred men. 

Lords of fat Esham, or of Lincoln fen. 

Pope*s Imit. Horace. 

ACR1‘L or Acra a city of Palestine, the chief 
town and sea-port of a ptichalic, of the same 
name, otherwise denominated, the pachalic of 
Saida, and extending from the Mediterranean on 
the west, to Jordan on the east; and from Nahr- 
cl-kelb to the south of Caisarea. It has been 
known by a variety of names. The Jews called 
it Acco or Accho. See Judges, ch. i. 31. 
Arabians Akka. It was afterwards called Ptole- 
mais, from the Ptolemies of Egypt; and St.John 
<i’Acre, from the knights of Jerusalem. .. But its 
most ancient name was AKII, a name often seen 
on small bronze medals that have been found in 
the country. 

Early travellers have said much about the 
splendour of this place ; but Dr. Clarke assures 
us that it is like most other Turkish cities, niean 
anti dirty, full of wretched shops and wretched 
people. The streets are so narrow, that but on® 
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camel can pass at a time. The town, however, 
possesses some advantages of situation. On the 
north and east, is a fertile plain ; on the west the 
breezes blow warm and fresh from the ocean. It 
stands on a bay, the coast of which is a per- 
fect curve, and stretches three leagues, in a 
semicircular direction from the city to mount 
Carmel. But the marshes that lie contiguous, 
render it very unhealthy ; it is ravaged by fre- 
quent distempers; and in the summer of 1760, 
no fewer than 7000 persons fell victims to th.c 
plague within the short space of five months. 
The harbour though bad, is the best the coast 
furnishes, and is said to be the key of Palestine ; 
being the only avenue through which the inhabi- 
tants receive rice, the staple commodity. So 
that tlie pacha who holds Acre, has the power 
of drying up all the resources of Syria. It is 
slieltcred from the north and north-west winds 
by the town : but has been greatly choked up in 
modern times. European vessels princi[)ally 
resort to Caifa, at tlie extremity of the bay 
opposite Acre. 

Until recently, there were but a few wretched 
towers near the sea, on which cannon were 
mounted, which burst nearly as often as 
tliey were fired ; but since the French attack 
on this place, they have been considerably im- 
])roved. The city was anciently encompassed 
with a wall, within \t’hich Djezzar pacha con- 
structed two others, filled the intermcniate spaces 
\\ith earth, and surrounded the whole with a 
nioat or ditch ; the outer wall being prolonged 
to the shore, and communicating with a fort 
built in the sea. The town itself has considera- 
bly diminished from its ancient extent, and 
stands at least a mile within the old wall. Few 
of its ancient buildings remain except the iron 
casilej so called from the side next the sea having 
covered with a composition of that metal, 
and whicli is in a state of extreme decay. There 
IS a mosque built by Djezzar pacha, a Greek 
church, an Armenian church, a J-'ranciscan rno- 
O'lstery, a Jewish .synagogue, three khans or inns, 
ttnd two bazaars or market places. The houses 
principally of stone, fiat-roofed, and with 
terraces. The palace of the knights of Saint 
John of Jerusalem is the present habitation of 
tne pacha, in one of the halls of which is a foun- 
tain of various coloured marble, built by Daher, 
tne son of Omar. Nearly adjoining the palace 
IS another beautiful fountain, which was built of 
''bite marble, from the ruins of the ancient Cae- 
and in the garden are some pillars of yel- 
cw variegated marble from the same place. 
Ihe population of Acre in 1797 was computed 
20,000, who are a mixture of Turks and 
Arabs. 

Josephus states this city to have belonged to 

^ Ashur. It was held by Demetrius, 

ch^ V Seleucus : it afterwards fell to Antio- 
Fpiphanes, was captured by the Hebrew 
ceded to Ptolemy, and passed from 
1 ) ^^®opatra. It was conquered by the 
A hands of Rome. 

Und chief theatre of the crusades. 

^cminion of the Moors, it sustained 
to June, 1 191, yielded 

dip of France and Richard I. of England, 


100,000 Christians being isald to perish hi the 
siege, besides great numbers who were lost by 
shipwreck and disease. After this, nearly all 
the Christian powers- in Europe and Asia en- 
joyed authority here; and in the thirteenth 
century, the town was filled with churches and 
convents, of which nothing is at present to be seen. 
In 1291 it was retaken by the Saracens, and as 
some say, was sacked and demolished ; 60,000 
Christians perishing on that occasion. This siege 
was rendered memorable by the following in- 
stance of female resolution. A number of beau- 
tiful young nuns, terrified at the prospect of be- 
ing exposed to the lust of the Infidels, cut off 
their noses, and mangled their faces, to render 
themselves objects of aversion. The Saracens, 
infiamed wdth resentment, put them all to the 
sword. In the seventeenth century, Faccardin, 
prince of Druses, took possession of it; and 
choked up the harbour to defend himself from 
the Turkish vessels. The Turks, however, took 
it, and the pacha of Saide appointed an annual 
governor. Daher, the son ot Omar, an Arab 
chief, now captured Acre by a sudden assault, 
lie restored the importance of the plac’e, built a 
palace, and mounted cannon. lie was, however, 
attacked by a Turkish fieet; was taken and his 
head sent ^^Constantinople. To him succeeded 
Ahmed pSiia, a Bosnian by birth, who in con- 
sequence of his barbarity was called Djezzar, 
or hutchn'y and who murdered several of his 
wives with his own hand. In his reign Buona- 
parte landed in I'gypt ; and the celebrated siege 
of Aero, in which Djezzar was so gallantly as- 
sisted by Sir Sydney Smith, commenced on the 
18th of March, 1799. After a most dreadful 
carnage, in which prodigies of valour were exhi- 
bited on all sides, the French abandoned the 
place. On the death of Djezzar, Ismael pacha, 
ms .successor, was defeated by Suleiman, on 
whom the Porte conferred the pachalic ; and this 
man, by his mild and pacific manners, has con- 
ciliated the country, and much improved the re- 
sources of the place. Acre is distant 27 miles 
S. of Tyre; 23 from, and to the N.N.W. of, 
Jerusalem. N. long. 32° 40'. E. lat. 39° 25'. 

Acre, in commerce, the same with lack, and 
signifying the sum of 100,000 Mogul rupees ; a 
pound sterling being equal to about eight ru- 
pees. 

Acre, did not originally signify a determined 
quantity of land, but any open ground, especially 
a wide campaign; and in this antique sense 
it seems to be preserved in the names of places, 
as Castle-acre, West-acre, &c. In England, it 
contains four square roods ; a rood being forty 
perches or poles, of sixteen feet and a half each by 
statute, let the length of the pole varies in dif- 
ferent counties, from sixteen feet and a half to 
twenty-eight. The acre is also divided into ten 
square chains of twenty-two yards each, that is, 
4840 square yards. An acre in Scotland con- 
tains four square roods : one square rood is forty 
square falls ; one square fall, thirty-six square 
ells ; one square ell, nine square feet ana 
seventy-three inches : one square foot, 144 square 
inches. The Scots acre is also divided into ten 
square chains ; the measuring chain should be 
twenty-four ells in length, divided into lOOlinkSi 
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eac^i link inches ; and so one square chain 
xv:ll contain 10,000 square links. Tne English 
statute acre is about three roods and six falls 
standard measure of Scotland. The French acre, 
arpent, contains one Fhiglish acre and a fourth, or 
.">4,4.50 s(juare FaigUsh feet, whereof the Fnglish 
acre contains only 43, .560. The Strasburg acre 
is about half an f'nglish acre. Tlie Welsh acre 
contains commonly two V'.nglish ones. The Irish 
acre is equal to one acre, two roods, and nine- 
teen perches English. 

Ackk riC'.HT, an old sort of duel fought by 
English and Scottish combatants, upon the fron- 
tiers of the kingdoms, with sword and lance; 
it was also called cump-fight, and the comba- 
tants cha?nj)ionSy from tlio open field being the 
Stage of trial. 

Acrk tax, a tax laid on land at so much per 
Tcrc ; called also ucrc-s/iot. 

ACRKME, a term sometimes used in ancient 
iaiv-books, for ten acres. 

A(dvF>SPlUE. See Plumule 

ACKJHEIA, Gr. aKpijStia, in medicine, a 
term literally thmoting an exquisites or delicate 
accuracy ; as in describing diseases, ^e. 

^ Atepi}. a point, at once, 

Acrimo N joi s, V bitter, iningent, and 

i corrosive. ^ 

Ac'rjtudi;. J 

The inaliLoiity of sjolJioi-s and sailors against each 
< tlier, lias been often ex{Kiienced at tin; cost of tludr 
country ; aiul perhaps no order of men liave an 
enmity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. 

Rambler, 

Most satj’rists are indeed a public scourge. 

Their mildest physic is a farrier^s purge ; 

Their acrid tciiipT turns as soon as stirred 
■ The milk of their good purpose all to curd. 

Cuu'per's Charity. 

Acrid, in natural history, denotes any thing 
sharer or jtungent to the taste. Ancient natural- 
ists distinguisli two kinds of acrid taste ; the first 
proceed from hot and dry, us that of pcpp(?r ; the 
second from hot and moist substances, as that of 
garlic. According to Grew, it properly belongs to 
the class of compound tastes. 1 1 is not simply sour 
or pungent, tlnue being bodies not acrid, which 
yet are pungent, e. g. arum ; nor is it simply 
hot; for there are many hot bodies wliich are 
not acrid, as the roots of zedoary, yarrow, and 
contrayerva. Tlic characteristic, therefore, of 
acritude consists in pungency joined with heat. 
Acrids have been classed according as they yield 
their acrimony. First, by distillation; secondly, 
by infusion ; and thirdly, hy neither. 

AGRILXJFMIAGI, Cdr. from aKptg, a locust, 
and (/.ayw, to eat, in ancient geography, an 
Fhhiopian people, who are said to have fed on 
locusts, as their name unports. Diodorus Siculus 
and Strabo give marvellous details of their 
habits, and jiarticularly their diseases. They 
seldom lived, they say, more than forty years, 
and were then attacked internally by winged lice, 
in such numbers, that it was impossible to ex- 
terminate them. It is well known, that to 
this day, the inhabitants of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
ike. frequently use locusts as food. Dr. Ilasel- 
t^uist, whe travelled in Syria and Egypt so 
as the year 17.52, speaks of the inhabitanls 


of A rabia, Ethiopia, 8cc. using locu?ls as food. 
He was told, by a learned sheik at Cairo, who 
had lived six years in Mecca, that a famine fre^ 
quently rages, at the latter place, when there is a 
scarcity of corn in Egypt, and obliges tlie inhabE 
tanls to live upon coarser food than ordinary. 
That the Arabians then grind locusts in hand* 
mills, or stone mortars, and bake them into 
cakes. Sometimes they boil them, stew them 
with butter, and make them into a kind of frb 
casee ; which is not disagreeably tasted. A 
later traveller, Dr. Sparrman, informs us, “ That 
locusts aflbfd a high treat to the more unpolished 
and remote hordes of the Hottentots ; when, as 
sometimes happens, after an interval of eight, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years, they make their appear- 
ance ill incredible numbers. The Abbe Poiret, 
also, in his ‘ Memoir on the Insects of Barbary 
and Numidia,^ informs us, ‘^That the Moors 
make locusts a part of their food ; that tliey go 
to hunt them ; fry them in" oil and butter; and 
sell tliem jmbliely at Tunis, aL Romie, 

“The Jews, as Dr. Sliaw observes, ‘‘were allow- 
ed to cat them. ^Vllen sprinkled with salt, and 
fried, he adds, “their taste resembles that of our 
fresh-water cray-fish.” Russel also .says, the Arabs 
salt and eat them as a delicacy. These accounts 
sufficiently explain the Scriptural statement re- 
specting the food of John tlie Baptist in tin 
wilderness, Alatt. iii. 4. For while some main- 
tain, that the original word signilies ‘ the tops of 
certain herb.s,’ or ‘the fruits’ of trees; and others 
have supposed it means quails ; Shaw contends 
it is applied to the locust on account of its ap- 
petite for such food. I'he word is used by Aris- 
totle, and other historians, in the same sense, ami 
therefore the literal interpretation of it may 
be received. See Slruho, lib. ivi. AthemeuSj 
lib. xUx. Flin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi, and xi. Hie- 
I'onymis Opera, tom. iv. Rurrow^s Travels, vol. i. 
Di'akc^s Voyages. Riiffon, Nat. Hist. vol. vi. 
Bryant on the Plagues of Rgypt, art. Locusts. 
Harincrs Observations, vol. ii., ^c,c. 

ACTUS, in natural history, a name given to 
the locust, because it is said to feed rag arpaQ 
rwr ipvTUiv, on the tops of trees. 

Acris, in surgery, the extremity of a fractured 
bone. 

ACRISIUS, ill mythology, a king of Argos, 
who being told by the oracle that he should be 
killed by his grandchild, shut up his only daugh- 
ter Danai* in a brazen tower ; but Jupiter caino 
down to lier in a golden shower, and Perseus, 
who afterwards killed Acrisius, w^as the fruit ol 
their amour. 

ACRISY, AKpigia, Gr. from a, negative, and 
Kpivio, to judge of, in medicine, that state oi a 
disease in which no right judgment canbe formed 
of its issue. 

ACJRITAS, in ancient geography, a promon- 
tory of Messenia, now Capo di GalLoy between 
Methoue to the VV. and Corone to tlie E. where 
the Sinu.s Goronmus begins, 

ACRl VIOLA, in botany, tlie nasturtium In- 
dicum, or Indian cress. 

ACROAMA, aicpoao/xat, to bear, iu phil^^®. 
pliy, theology, &c. any thing sublime, 
pr abstruse; henee Acroamatici, was ^ 

ruination given to those disciples of Ansto > 
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&c. who were admitted into the secrets of the 
inner or acroamatic philosophy. 

ACROATHON, or Acroathoum, in ancient 
geography, a town on the top of mount Athos, 
whose inhabitants, according to Mela, lived much 
longer than in any other country : it is now 
La Cirna di Monte Santo. 

ACROBALYTAi^, of arpoc, and jSaXXoi, to 
throw, a name given to the soldiers of Tarentum, 
who were famous for throwing the javelin to 
great distances, while on horseback. 

ACROBATICA, or Acrobaticum, from 
aKpog^ high, and I go ; an ancient climb- 

ing engine, among the (Greeks, similar to the 
scansorium among the Latins. V'itruvius and 
Aqniiius suppose it to have been used for both 
civil and military purposes. 

ACKOCERAUNIUM,in ancient geography, 
a promontory of Epirus, on which are situated 
the Acroceratinia, or Montes Ceraunii, 
aKpoQ high, KEpavvog thunder ; so called from 
their being often thunder-struck. They ran be- 
tween the Ionian sea and the Adriatic; where 
Illyria ends, and Epirus begins ; and are 
the modern Monti della Chimera. They are 
called by Horace, Infernes scapulas. 

A(JR()CIIIRISMUS, aKpo)(tipL(Tpo£y among 
the ancient Greeks, a kind of gymnastic exercise, 
wherein only the hands and fingers were em- 
ployed. Hippocrates ascribes to it a virtue of 
extenuating the rest of the body, and making the 
arms fleshy. 

ACROt.’HOLIA, aK(iOK<i)\ia from aKpog, ex- 
treme, and KooXoPf a limb. Those extremities of 
animals, which are used in food, or of which 
jellies are made. Also an ancient name for the 
pensile wart. SccWAut. 

ACROCORINTHUS, in ancient geography, 
steep hill, over hanging the city of Corinth, 
himous for an acropolis, or citadel. On its top 
^lood a temple of Venus ; and lower down issued 
the fountain of Pyrene. 

ACRODRYA, from Axpopj and Spvcy an oak, 
iti natural history, all fruits, that have rinds, or 
shells, such as acorns, almonds, &c. 

ACROK'E. On Crook. See Crook* 
A(;rom 10N, or Acromium, from Axpoc, 
'tnd oipoc, shoulder, in anatomy, the upper part 
tlie scapula or shoulder-blade. See Ana- 

'iOMY. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM, from a- 
popoQ, ypappa, letter, among poets, a kind 
poem, or composition, wherein each subse- 
quent verse commences with the letter with which 
the verse preceding terminates. 
ACUOMPHALIUM, or Acrompalon, aicpop, 
oj/0aXoc, the navel ; the tip of the navel. 
ACRON, a physician of Agrigentum, who re- 
commended lighting large fires, and purifying 
^ to air with perfumes, to stop the pestilence that 
j'^ged at Athens, about A. A. C. 473. Also a 
Ceninenses, whom Romulus slew, 
tl ^ district of the Fan tee territory, on 

^10 tiold (’oast of Guinea, Africa. Its capital is 
a commodious sea-port, where 
have a small fort. This place was 
with most of the inhabitants, in 1811, 
d’pf A week after it was plun- 

' ca and laid in ruins by Attah, Iite king of 


Akim; it is about fifty mil^ E. N. E. of Cape 
Coast. Great Acron is a kind of republic, 
farther inland. 

Acron, or Acros, in botany, among the an- 
cients, the capitulum, top, or flower of a plant. 
Also in medicine, that which is most excellent 
Likewise the height, or crisis of a disease. 

ACRONIUS i.Acus, in ancient geography, 
a lake formed by the Rhine, soon after its rise 
out of the Alps, and after passing the greater 
lake at Constance, called Venetus, and now the 
Bodensee, or Lesser Lake of Constance. 

ACRON YCHAL, or Acron iciius. See 
Acron. This appellation was particularly ap- 
plied to the superior planets, when they were 
come to the meridian of midnight. 

ACRONYCTTE, in astronomy, stars, rising 
in the twilight, about sun-setting. 

ACROPtJIdS, in ancient geography, the ci- 
tadel, and one of the divisions of Athens ; the 
citadel standing on a rock or eminence was in- 
accessible, except on one side. At the foot was 
the temple of Minerva. 

A(3ROrOLTTA, (("Jeorge,) one of the Byzan* 
tine historians, was born at Constantinople, in 
1‘220, nnd employed in some of the most impor- 
tant aflairs of the empire ; being sent ambassa- 
dor to Larissa, to establish a peace with Michael 
of Epirus ^nd constituted judge to try Michael 
Comnenus, suspected of engaging in a conspi- 
racy. He wrote a continuation of the Greek 
history, from the taking of (^Constantinople by the 
Latins, till it was recovered by Michael Palaeo- 
logus, (to whom be was chancellor,) in 1261, a 
treatise concerning Faith, Virtue, and the Soul ; 
an E.xposition of the Sermons of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, &c. 

ACROPOSTHIA, from axpoc, extreme, and 
TTotrOrj, the prepuce, the extremity of the prepuce, 
which is cut ofl'in circumcision. 

ACROSPELOS, in botany, the wild oat grass, 
or hromus. 

ACROSPIRE, in natural history, &c. the 
same with 1 *i.umule, which see. 

ACROSS'. On Cross. See Cross. 

When other loners in armes acrosse, 

Reioiee their chiefe delight ; 

Drowned in tearcs to inournc my losse. 

I stand the bytter nyght 

In my vvindovf, Surrey, 

It was anciently the manner for the bishop to lay 
both his hands aa'oss on the head of tlio confirmed, 
not only in imitation of Jacob, hut in allusion to the 
death of Christ in whom we believe, and fromw'hom 
we receive the Holy Ghost. Cimiher’s Companion,, 

ACROSTICK, from axpoc, extremity, and 
mxog, verse, a poetical composition, in which the 
initial letters of the lines or the verses form the 
name of some person or thing. The acrostic is 
obviously an artificial and adventitious arrange- 
ment of poetry ; and has been very fancifully 
and even fantastically cultivated. Sometimes 
the acrostic has been formed of the first letters 
of the lines, sometimes of the last, and some- 
times it is to be read downwards, and at others 
upwards. 

The appellation has been* applied by some au- 
thors to two ancient epigrams in the Anthology ; 
in honour of Bacchus and Apollo- E^ach con- 
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sista of twenty-five verses, the first whereof is 
the argument of the whole, and the other twenty- 
four composed of four epithets, beginning each 
with the same letter, and thus following in the 
order of the twenty-four letters of the Greek al- 
phabet, from A to Q ; each comprehending four 
epithets, which makes ninety-six in all for each 
god. 

The most curious of these fanciful acrosticks 
which we have seen, occurs in the De Laude 
Virginum,^^ of the celebrated Aldhelm. It con- 
sists of thirty-eight lines, each beginning and 
ending with the successive letters of the words 
of the first line, and thus the first and last lines, 
and the initial and final letters of each line con- 
sist of the same words. Only in the last line the 
wards occur backwards, and the final letters arc 
to be read upwards throughout the piece. 

M etrica Tirones nunc promant carmina casto S 
E t laudem capiat qiiadrato carmine virg 0 
T rinus in arcc Deus, qui pollens soda creavi T 
R egnator mundi regnans in sedibus alti S 
I ndigno conferre mihi dignetur in a;ihr A 
C um sanctis requiem, qtios laudo versibus isti C 
A rbiter altithronus qui servat scoptra supern A 
T radidit his cmli per ludum scandcrc lime N 
I nter sanctorum cuncos qui laude perenn I 
R ite giorificant moderantem regna tonante M 
O mnitenons dominus, mundi formator ot aucto R 
N obis pauperibus confer suffragia cert ^T' 

E t ne concedas trudcndos hostibus istin C 
S ed magis cxiguos defondens dextora tanga T 
N e praedo pcllax ccrlorum claudere limeN 
V el sauctos valeat noxarum fallere seen A 
N c fur strophosus foveam d»!trudat in atra M 
C onditor a siimmo quos Christus servat Olymp O 
P astor ovilc tuens ne possit tabula rapto R 
R egales vastans caulas bis dicere pup pu P 

0 nmia sed custos defendat ovilia jam nun C 

axima prcccipuuin quje gestat numine nome N 

A ddere presidium mater dignare prccat U 
N am tu perpetuum promisisti lumine lumc N. 

T itan quem clamant sacro spiramine vate S 
C ujus per mundum jubar alto .splendct ab Ax E 
A tque polos pariter replet vibramiue fulmcn N 
R ex regum ct princep.s populorum dictus ab aiv (> 

M agnus de magno de reruin regminc recto R 

1 Hum ncc mare nec po.s.sunt cingere cad I 

N ec mare navigerum spumoso gurgite valla T 
A ut /onaR mundique stipunt a^thrra cels A 
O laromur viiam qui cast is inoribus isti C 
A uxiliante Deo veruabaiit llore perenn I 
S anctis aggrediar studiis dlccrc paupe R 
T anta tapien digne si pauper prmmia proda T 
O mnia cum nullus verbis explanat apert K 
S olsac animrac tnamorp enun senorit acirte M. 

Aldhelm quaintly calls this quadratum carmen^ 
a square verse. 

But the acrostick form of verse, which has been 
called alphabetical poetry, has clearly been em- 
ployed for useful purposes. When books were 
few, and writing could but rarely be resorted 
to as a record, the acrostic form of poetry pre- 
sented an easy method of assisting the memory 
to retain detached sentences : and thus moral 
maxims and forms of devotion were preserved 
from age to age, which might otherwise have 
been lost. We have upon this principle seven 
of the psalms of the Hebrew ola Testament, a 
poem, Proverbs xxxi. 10 — 31, and foe r chapters 
of Jeremiah's Lamentations, regular acrosticks, 


i. e. three of them perfectly alphabetical, in 
which every line is marked by its initial letter, 
and the other nine in which the stanzas are so 
distinguished. For other peculiarities of these 
singular poems, we refer the reader to Bishop 
Lowth’s Lectures on the Hebrew Poetry.^^ 
Acrostics, among ecclesiastical writers, de- 
note the end of verses of psalms, which the peo- 
ple sang by way of chorus, or response, to the 
pracentor, or leader of the psalm. 

ACROSTICUM, Rustyback, Wall-rue, 
or Fork-F£rn, in botany, a genus of plants of 
the class cryptogamia, order filices. The fructi- 
fications are accumulated on the whole inferior 
surface of the frond, so that they every where 
cover it. 

ACROSTOLIUM, in ancient naval architec- 
ture, the extreme part of the ornament on the 
prows of ships ; which it was usual to tear off 
from vanquisned vessels, and fix them to the 
conqueror’s, as a token of victory. 

ACROTFLEUTIC, from axpoc and te \ oq , 
end, among ecclesiastical writers, the end of a 
verse or psalm ; or something added thereto, to 
be sung by the people, as the Gloria Patri, &c. 

ACR()iM".RIA, among ancient physicians, 
signified the larger extremities of the body, as the 
head, hands, and feet, and their extremities. 

Ackotf.ria, in architecture, little pedesta].s 
without bases, placed at the middle and the two 
extremes of pediments, sometimes serving to 
support statues ; also the statues themselves in 
such situations. 

ACROTERIASM, in old surgery, was the act 
of cutting off the extreme parts of the body, 
i. e. the amputation of any extremity. 

ACROTIIYMIA, or Acrotuymion, from 
aKpoQf extreme, and OvpoCf thyme, a sort of wart, 
described by Celsus as hard, and*'* rough, with 
a narrow basis and broad top ; the top is of the 
colour of thyme ; it easily splits and bleeds. It 
is also called thymus. 

ACT, V. n. 

Ac'tion, 

Ac'tionable, 

Ac'tionless, Ago, actum, to do; to ex- 
Act'ivate, ercise any yiower or faculty; 

Act'ive, to perform, to assume h cha- 

Ac/tively, racteror part, used extensiye- 

Acti'vf.ness, ly in a judicial and legislative 

Activity, -sense, — Act signifies a thing 

Act'less, done. Action a doing ; the 

Ac'tor, former expressing an incident, 

Ac'tress, the latter a habit or process. 

Ac'tual, To actuate, is to influence 

Actuality, the act of another. 

Ac'tually, 

Ac'tuate, 

Actua'tion. 

And this way is cleped penance ; of which 
shuld gladly herken and enqueren with all his hirt®/ 
wete, what is penance, and whennes it is cleped 
nance, and how many maner es ben of 
ings of penance. CJtaucer Personnes Ta*t 

You, that are king, though he do wear the crown> 
Have caus’d him, by new act of parliament, - 
To blot out me. fiPWiqwewe'* 

Bot. Are we all met ? . 

0 a I N . Pat, Pat, and hcrek a marvellona conveiu 
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place for our rehersal. Thig green plot ehall be our 
stage, this hawthorn brake our tyi^ing house, and we 
do it in action, as we will do it before the duke. 

Sliakspeare*s Midsummer Night* s Dream, 
York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 

After a well grac’d actor leaves the stage. 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 

Kvcii so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowle on Richard. 

Shakspeare*3 K. Richard It, 
The world hath had in these men fresh experi- 
ence, how dangerous such active errors are. 

Hooker, 

Active and stirring spirits live alone. 

Write on the others. Here lies such a one. 

Herbert, 

As wounds once healed leave a scar behind them, 
so remitted injuries leave commonly in the actors a 
guilty remembrance. Hall’s Contemplations. 

This earth is only made for ocrion, not for fruition. 

Idem. 

Only the, actions of the Just, 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. Shirley. 

It is an act of profanation for any unholy person to 
handle holy things, and holy offices. 

Ilishop Taylor’s Sermons. 

Some bend the stubborn bow for victory ; 

And some with darts tlieir active sinews try. 

Dryden. 

’Tls virtuous net ton, that must praise bring forth ; 
Wiihout which, slow advice is little worth : 

\(‘t they, who give good counsel, praise deserve ; 
Tho’, in the active part they cannot serve. Denftam, 
Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part ; there all the honour lies. 

Pope, 

The frequent contemplation of death, as it shows 
the vanity of all human good, discovers likewise the 
lightness of all terrestrial evil, which certainly can 
hst no longer tb^n tho subject upon w'hich it acts. 

Hambler. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence ; his 
l'< ing passes througli, actuates, and supports the whole 
frame of nature. Spectator. 

A lively faith is able to anticipate in some mea- 
5ai*e, the joys of that heavenly society, which tho 
t>0ul shall actually possess hereafter. 

Cotoper’s Letters. 

Act, Actus, in physics, an effective exercise 
or application of some power or faculty. In this 
sense, act stands opposed to power, potentia, 
'vhich is only the capacity of acting, not the 
exertion of that capacity. — Metaphysicians give 
'various divisions of act ; viz. into infinite, as the 
Act of creating ; and finite, as the act of moving : 
~~“transient, or those exercised in other beings, 
AS heating; and immanent, which remain in 
• subject, as thinking. 

ACTA CoNsisTORii, the edicts or declara- 
^ons of the council of state of the Roman em- 
Perors, upon which the senate and soldiers often 
ore, either through flattery or compulsion, as 
do upon the Bible. 

and Acta Populi, were a 
nanJ*’ gazette, containing an authorized 

the transactions worthy of notice 
icn liappened at Rome. They differed from 
greater and more im- 
i ccant matters were recorded in the latter, and 


those of less note in the former. Their origin Is 
attributed to J ulius Caesar ; but some trace them 
to Servius Tullius. 

Acta Senatus, acts of the senate, were 
minutes of what passed and was debated in the 
senate house. These were also called Com- 
mentarii and vTTOpVTjpara. 

Act, in law, an instrument in writing, for de- 
claring or justifying the truth of any thing. In 
which sense, records, decrees, sentences, reports, 
certificates, &c. are called acts. 

Act, in logic, is particularly understood of an 
operation of the human mind. Thus to discern 
and examine, are acts of the understanding ; to 
judge and affirm, are acts of the will, &,c. 

Act, in the universities, signifies a thesis 
maintained in public by a candidate for a de- 
gree. The candidates for a degree of bachelor 
and master of arts are to hold philosophical acts; 
and those for bachelor of divinity, theological 
acts, &c. At Oxford, the time when masters or 
doctors complete their degrees is also called the 
act ; which is held with great solemnity. At 
Cambridge, they call it the commencement. 

Act of Paith, Auto da Fe, in the Romish 
church, is, or rather was, a solemn day held by 
the Inquisition, for the punishment of heretics, 
and the j^olution of the innocent. See Inqui- 
sition. ^ 

They usually contrived the Auto to fall on 
Bomo great festival, that the execution might im- 
press the greater awe. A competent number of 

f Prisoners in the Inquisition being convicted of 
ieresy, either by their own voluntary or extorted 
confession, or on the evidence of witnesses, they 
were, in the morning of the day, brought into 
the great hall, where they were attired for the 
procession. This was generally led by Domi- 
nican friars ; after which came the penitents, 
some with san-beniloes, and some without, ac- 
cording to the nature of their crimes ; being all 
in black coats without sleeves, and bare-footed, 
with a wax candle in their hands. Then fol- 
lowed the penitents who had narrowly escaped 
being burnt, who over their black coats had 
flames painted with their points turned down- 
wards. Next came the negative and relapsed, 
who were to be burnt, having flames on their 
habits pointing upwards. After these, such as 
professed doctrines contrary to the faith of Rome, 
who, besides flames pointing upwards, had their 
picture painted on their breasts, with dogs, ser- 
pents, and devils, all open-mouthed, about it : 
each prisoner attended with a familiar of the In- 
quisition : and those to be burnt having a Jesuit 
on each hand, who was continually exhorting 
them to abjure. After the prisoners, came a 
troop of familiars on horseback ; then the in- 
quisitors, and officers of the court, on mules ; 
and last of all, the inquisitor-general on a white 
horse, led by two men "vyith black hats and green 
hatbands. At the place of execution, the pri- 
soners were placed at one end of a large scaffold, 
the inquisitors at the other. A sermon was 
preached, and a priest ascended a desk new the 
middle of the scaffold, to take the abjuration of 
the penitents, and recite the final sentence of 
those who were to be put to death. These were 
now foxmally and most hypocritically delivered 
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to the secular magistrates, who were at the same 
time besought not to touch their blood, or put 
their lives in danger ! The prisoners were now 
carried to the secular gaol loaded with chains, 
and brought thence in an hour or two before the 
civil judge ; who, after asking in what religion 
tliey intended to die, sentenced such as professed 
the religion of Rome, to be first strangled, and 
then burnt to ashes ; and such as died in any 
other faith, to be burnt alive. Both classes then 
returned to the place of execution, where stakes 
were prepared, for such as persisted in tludr 
heresy, about four yards high, having a small 
board towards the top for the prisoner to he 
seated on. The negative and relapsed being first 
strangled and burnt, the professed mounted their 
stakes by a ladder; and the Jesuits, after exhort- 
ing them to be rticonciled to the church, left them 
with tlie assurance that the devil was standing 
at their elbow' to receive tlieir souls, and carry 
them with him into hell. On this, the cry was, 
let the dogs’ beards he 7nade ; which was done by 
thrusting darning furzes, fastened to long poles, 
against the prisoners’ faces, till they were burnt 
to a coal. At last, fire was set to the furze at 
the bottom of tlie stake, and the dame seldom 
reaching higher tlian tlie seat they sat on, they 
were rather roasted than burnt to de^h, amidst 
the most savage exclamations of joy 

We have narrated these horrid scenes in the 
past tense, sincerely hoping and believing they 
are for ever past, as pretended acts of religion, 
even in the most devoted popish countries. The 
iiif|uisition is, in Portugal and Spain, at this 
time, rather an irregular and badly conducted 
court for the punishment of civil offences. But 
the record of these atrocities had need remain 
awhile before us, that those countries who are 
most entirely emancipated, may never more re- 
turn to that domination of the priestliood that 
originated them. 

Act of Giiace, in English law, an extraordi- 
nary act of the king in council, whereby, at the 
beginning of a newv reign, or on other great 
occasions, a free pardon has been sometimes 
granted to criminals. 

Acts of thk Afostles, one of tlie sacred 
books of the New I’estamcnt, containing tlie his- 
tory of the infant church, during the space of 
tw'onty-nine or thirty years, from tlie ascension 
of our Lord to the year of (’lirist 63. — It was 
written by St. Luke, and addressed to Theophilus, 
the person to whom the evangelist had before 
dedicated his gospel. The style of tliis work, 
which was originaliy composed in Greek, is 
much purer than that of the other canonical 
writers; and it is ol>s(!rvable, that St. Luke, in 
his quotations from the (Jld Testament, always 
makes use of the Septuagint version. It may like- 
wise be remarked, that less critical attention has 
been paid to tins book in our own country, than 
to any other part of the New Testament. 

Acts of 'Iiie Apostles, srunioi;s: Of these 
tnere were several, particularly; 1. Acts, sup- 
osed to be written by Abdias, the pretended 
ishop of Babylon, who gave out that he was 
ordained bishop by the apostles themsel -es, when 
they were upon their journey into Persia. 2. 
The Acts of St. Peter ; from the school of the 


Ebionites. 8. The Acts of St. Paul, Eusebius, 
who had seen it, pronounces it of no authority, 
4. The Acts of St. John the Evangelist; 5. The 
Acts o f St. Andrew ; 6. The Acts of St. Thomas 
the Apostle ; received particularly by the Mani- 
clueans. 7. The Acts of St. Philip; 8. The Acts 
of St. Matthias. 

Acts of Councils, in ecclesiastical affairs, 
contain the proceedings, debates, motions, &c. as 
well as the canons delivered. Hence we have 
two kinds of synodical collections, one contain- 
ing all the acts, or transactions, relating to matters 
of faith and doctrine ; the other, containing only 
the canons relating to discipline, called the Book 
of Canons. 

Acts of Pilate, in ecclesiastical history, a 
relation said to have been sent by Pilate to the 
emperor Tiberius, concerning Jesus Christ, his 
death, resurrection, ike. as testified by Tertullian, 
in his Apol. cap. 5. and 20, 21. The heretics 
forged Acts in imitation of them, but both the 
genuine and the syiurious are lost. 

ACTvEA, in botany, the Aconitum Pacernosum, 
Herb Christopher, or Hane-hcrry ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria 
class of plants. Its characters arc: Cal. a 
perianthiiim consisting of four roundish, obtuse, 
concave leaves, which fall off*, (^oii. four petals, 
larger than the calyx, jiointed at both ends, and 
failing oft'. Stam. numerous capillary filaments; 
the anthenc roundish, erect, and didymous. 
Pjst. an ovate germen; no stylus; the stigma 
thickish and obliquely depressed. The seeds 
are very numerous, seiiiiorbicuUir, and incum- 
bent ill a double order. There are four species; 
viz. 

1 . Acteea Alba, the American herb Christopher, 

a native of North America. **•' 

2. Aetd’a Cimicifaga, a native of Siberia. 

3. Actd-a Japonica, the Japanese herb Christo- 
pher, a shrub, native of Japan. 

4. Aetd’a liaceinosa, or American black or wild 
sriakeroot^ u native of North America. 

5. ActaaSpicuta, or common herb Christopher, 
a native of several parts of Britain. 

ACT7L()N, in fabulous history, the son of 
Aristams and A utorioo, a great hunter. He was 
turned by Diana into a stag, for looking on her 
while bathing; and was torn to pieces by his own 
dogs. Also, a Corinthian youth, killed by Archias, 
one of the Ileraclidm, in an attempt to carry him 
off from his father’s house. Pint, in Amat. 
Narrat. 

ACTANIA, in ancient geography, an island 
in the North Sea, west of Holstein, .and not far 
from the mouth of the Eyder and Elbe; 
HeligoUmd. 

ACTE, in botany, the elder. See SambucUS. 

Acte, in mythology, one of the Hone. 2. In 
history, a mistress of Nero, of the family oi 
Attains. 

ACJTIAN games, in Roman antiquity, solemn 
games instituted ny Augustus, in memory of ms 
victory over Marc Anthony at Actiiim, A. 

714, B. (L 37. They were celebrated every 
fifth year. Virgil insinuates them to have beet) 
instituted by dmieas. iEn. iii. v. 280. 

Actiaque Iliads celebramus littora hidis* ^ 

By way of compliment to Augustus ; attribuli/io 
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Oiat to the hero from whom he descended, which 
was done hy the emperor himself, 

act I LI A, military utensils. 

ACTINE, aKTiur}, ill botany^ a name of the 
lierb biinias, or napus ; the brassica napus of 
Linnu'us. 

actinia, in zoolo^T^, a genus belonging to 
the order of vermes mollusca‘. Its genuine 
cliarncters are, the body oblong and smooth, 
attaching itself firmly by its basis to rocks or 
other solid substances, having a dilatable apex 
hooked within. The mouth furnished with 
crooked teeth, the rostrum cylindrical and ra- 
diated. There are five species, some of which 
nrakc a beautiful appearance and are called 
Animal Flowers, Sea Anemovies, and IJrtica 
Marina. They are viviparous, and form one of 
those wonderful links in the chain of creation, 
that connect the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
by partaking of the nature of both. Sec Anima l 
Flower. 

ACTINOBOLTSM, from a/criv, a sun beam, 
aud fioXic, a plumb line, in physics, diffusion, or 
the diradiation of light or sound, by which it flows 
every way from its centre. Also, applied in 
medicine, to the diffusion of the animal spirits, by 
which they convey the dictates of the mind to 
the organs of voluntary motion. 

ALTINOLTTI^, in mineralogy, the actinotus 
viircons of Jdnnauiis, strahlstcin of Werner, and 
ain])hi!)ole actiiiote hexmdre of Ilaiiy ; having 
tiircc varieties, the crystallized, the asbe.stous, 
and the glassy. It is principally found in pri- 
initive districts, with a magnesian basis, never in 
iiOi ondary mountains. It accompanies talc, and 
senu' micaceous rocks, and abounds in the Tyrol, 
Mount St. Gothard, in Sa.xony, Norway, and 
I’iedinont. It is also found in Cornwall and 
^Lilcs, and some of the Scottish isles. 

ACTIO, in Homan antiquities, an action at 
Lw, ill a court of justice. The formalities were 
sencraliy these : The injured person proceeded 
i>i jus reu7ii vocare, to summon the ofiending 
puity to the court, who was obliged to go, or 
give bond for his appearance. lie could be 
summoned viva voce, by the plaintift'. If he 
Would not go willingly, he might compel him, 
calling any by-standers to bear witness, by asking 
dicm visne antestari; the by-standers upon this 
furned their ear towards him in token of their 
consent. To this Horace alludes, lib. i. sat. 9. 

• ee Ax testa Ri. The parties having met before 
tile pra-tor, or other magistrate, the plaintifi' 
■'^i^itcd his case, termed ff/erc actionem, commonly 
pcrCornieJ by writing it on a tablet, and offering 
It to the defendant. Next came the postulatio 
^‘('Uonis^ or the plaintifi”s petition to the praetor, 
01 leave to prosecute. This was granted by 
'\riting at the bottom of it actionem do, or refused 
ly 'vt’itiiig non do. The petition being granted, 
^‘>0 plaintiff j obliged the de- 

I nuant to give sureties for his future appearance 
t court. Meantime, the difference was often 
falT '^ either transactione, by letting the cause 
^^'^bious; or pac/iuwL", by composition. On 
clay appointed, the parties were summoned 
J ^'^Uic census. (See Accensi.) Upon the non- 
^pcaranoe of either, the defaulter lost his cause : 
^1 they both appeared, the plaintiff proceeded 


litem sive actionem intendkre, i. e, to prefer his 
suit; and desired judgment of the praetor, that is, to 
be allowed n. judex ot arbiter, or else the recupe-^ 
ratoresox centumviri ; which the praetor having as- 
signed by the consent of both parties, and deter- 
mined the number of witnesses to be admitted ; the 
judges took a solemn oath to be impartial ; and 
the parties the jurarnentum calumnia. Then the 
trial began, which was called disceptatio causiE, 

Action, in commerce, is a term used abroad 
for a certain part or share of a public company’s 
capital stock: which is sold and transferred much 
in the same manner as stocks are with us. The 
proprietor is called an actionari/ . 

Action, in ethics, denotes the external signs 
or expressions of the sentiments of amoral agent. 

Action, in farriery, is spoken of a horse, and 
expresses the general character of his motion. 
It is particularly applied to actions of his 
mouth. 

Action, in oratory, is the outward deportment 
of the orator, or the accommodation of his coun- 
tenance, voice, and gesture, to the subject of 
which he is treating. See Oratory. 

Action, in painting aud sculpture, is the 
attitude or position of the several parts of the 
face, body, and limbs of such figures as are 
represented and whereby they seem to be really 
actuated 1^ passions. Thus we say, the action 
of such a figure finely expresses the passions 
with which it is agitated : we also use the same 
expression with regard to animals. 

Action, in poetry, the same with subject or 
fable. Critics generally distinguish two kinds, 
the principal and the incidental. The principal 
action is what is generally called the fable; and 
the incidental an episode. See Poetry. 

ACTIONS, among merchants, sometimes sig- 
nify moveable efl’ects ; and we say the merchant’s 
creditors have seized on all his actions, when we 
mean that they have taken possession of all his 
Jissets. 

ACTtONARFl, in law, to prosecute. 

ACTIVE, in chemistry, is sometimes applied 
to those principles which are supposed to act of 
tliemselves, and do not need to be put in action 
by others : thus salt, sulphur, and mercury, are 
usually considered as active principles ; and 
phlegm, earth, &c. as passive ones. 

Active Power, in metaphysics, the power of 
executing any work or labour : in contradis- 
tinction to speculative powers, as those of seeing, 
hearing, reasoning, &c. See Metaphysics. 

Act I V E P R i N c i p L ES . See Act I V E i n chemistry. 

Active Veres, are such as do not only sig- 
nify doing, or acting, but have also nouns fol- 
lowing them to be the subject of the action or 
impression. Thus to love, to teach, are verbs 
active ; because we can say ; to love a thing, or 
teach a man. See Verp. 

ACTIUM, in ancient geography, a town 
situated on the coast of Acarnania, famous for 
a temple of Apollo, a safe harbour, and an ad- 
joining promontory of the same name, in the 
mouth of the Sinus Ainbracius over against 
Nicopolis. It afterwards became still more 
famous by Augustus’s victory over Antony a^d 
Cleopatra ; and for quinquennial games in- 
stituted there, called Actia, See Actian Gaiices. 
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Actium, the promontory of, now called Capo 
di Fipaloy or Figo. 

ACTIUS, in mythology, a surname of Apollo, 
fr<5m Actium, where he was worshipped. 

ACTON Burn EL, a village in Shropshire, 
eight miles from Shrewsbury, so named from 
the Burnels, who had a castle in it, once a mag- 
nificent structure, and now a fine ruin. A par- 
liament was held here, in the reign of Edward 
I. wherein a statute, called the Statute Mer- 
chant, was made for the recovery and assurance 
of debts. 

ACTON, East, a small town, 5 miles W. of 
London, once a place of considerable resort for 
its mineral waters, which have now fallen into 
disuse. The Uxbridge canal passes close by. 
It IS a hamlet of. 

Acton, W est ; and both places derive their 
names from the Saxon Ac, or Aac, i. e. oak, 
which once abounded here. 

ACTOR, among civilians, the proctor or ad- 
vocate in civil courts or causes; as, Actor 
ecclesiff^ the advocate of the (;hurch ; actor domi- 
nie us ^ the lord’s attorney, &c. 

Actoii, ill fabulous history, a warrior among 
the Aurunci, described by Virgil as a hero of the 
first rank. yEn. xii. Also, a son of Myrmidon 
and Physidice, the father of Menmtms. Patro- 
clus was called, after him, Actoride:^ 

ACJTORUM tahul.e, in Homan antiquity, 
tables in which the births of cliildreii were regis- 
tered. They were commenced by Servius Tul- 
lius, and kept in the treasury of Saturn. 

ACTHFSSl'S, ill the drama, appear to have 
been wholly unknowm to the ancients, men or 
cunnebs always performing the female parts. 
Charles II. is said to have first encouraged their 
public appearance in England ; hut there is 
evidence that the queen of .Tames I. ]K*rformed 
in a court theatre. Originally the drama con- 
sisted of nothing more than a simple chorus, 
who sung hymns hi honour of Bacchus. 'l’lies})is 
was the first that, in order to relieve this uniform 
chorus, introduced a dedaimer wlio repeated 
some heroic or comic adventure. /Eschylus intro- 
duced a second, c]iangc<l the ancient recitals into 
dialogues, and improved the dresses of his actors. 
To him is attributed the addition of the cothur- 
nus or buskin. Sophocles added a third, in or- 
der to represent the various incidents in a natural 
manner; and we do not find in any of the 
Greek tragedies above three persons in the same 
scene; a rule Horace thus alludes to, 

Nec quarta loqtd persona tahoret. 

This, however, did not prevent tiieir increasing 
the number of actors in a comedy. Before tlie 
Opening of a play, they named their actors 
in full theatre, together with the part they were 
to perform. The ancient actors were generally 
masked. Horace speaks of a kind of secondary 
actors in his time, whose business it was to imi- 
tate the first ; and by their inferior performance.s, 
become foils to their principal. At Athens, 
actors were highly honoured. At Rome they 
were despised, and not only denied all rank 
among the citizens, but even when any one 
appeared upon the stage, he was expelled his 
tribe, and deprived of the right of suffrage. Ci- 
cero, indeed, esteems the talent of Roscius ; but 


he values his virtues still more ; virtues which 
distinguished him so remarkably above all others 
of his profession, that they seemed to have ex- 
cluded him fron^ the theatre. 

Actual, in philosophy and medicine, is op- 
posed to potential, and is applied to any thing 
endued with a quality which operates by an im- 
mediate power inherent in it. Eor example, hot 
iron is called an actual cautery, in contradistinc- 
tion from chemical caustics, which have a power 
of producing the same effects on animal solids, 
as actual fire; and which are called potential. 
Boiling water is actually hot, and brandy is po- 
tentially hot, as it heats the body, though of itself 
cold. 

ACTUARI/E NAVES, a kind of ships among 
the ancient Romans, chiefly designed for swift 
sailing. 

ACTUARIUS, (.T.) a celebrated Greek physi- 
cian of the eleventh, or as some think, of the 
thirteenth century. Though commonly known 
by this appellation, (his title, in fact, as the chief 
medical attendant on the imperial court,) his 
name was Zacharias. He is distinguished by 
first introducing and recommending mild cathar- 
ti(;s. His works were printed in one volume folio, 
by Henry Stephens, in 1.567; and reprinted at 
Leyden in 3 vols. 12mo. 16.56. 

Actcarius, in antiquity, a title of dignity, in 
the court of Constantinople, ])cculiar to physi- 
cians. Sec nhove. 

Actuaiuus, or Actauius, in Roman anti- 
quity, an officer appointed to write down the pro- 
ceedings of a court, assembly, or the like. In 
the I'' astern empire, he kept the military accounts, 
received the corn from the susceptores or store- 
keepers, and distributed it among the soldiers, 
to whom he acted as a kind of broker, or army 
agent. 

ACTVATIO, actnation, in medicine, signifies 
the change wrought on a medicine, or any thing 
else taken into the body, by the vital heat, which 
is necessary to make it act, and produce its effect. 

AtJTUS, in ancient architecture, a measure 
in length equal to 120 Roman feet. In ancient 
agriculture, the word signified the length of one 
furrow, or the distance the plough goes before 
it turns. 

Actus Intervicenai.is, a space of ground 
four feet in breadth, left between the lands as a 
path. 

Actus Major, or Actus Quadratus, a piece 
of ground in a square form, wliose sides were 
120, and contents 14,400 feet being equal to 
lialf the jugcrum. It was also called modins 
and ?jtina. 

Actiks Minimus, a quantity of land 120 feet 
in length, and four in breadth ; equal to the sex- 
tans, or sixth part of a jugerum. 

ACTUANITES, in ecclesiastical history, a 
name sometimes given to the Manichees, from 
Acua, an alleged disciple of the apostle Thomas. 

ACUBENE, in astronomy, a star of the third 
magnitude, on the southern claw of Cancer; 
called by Ovid labia ; and by other writers acetar 
bulum. 

ACUH YATLI, in zoology, a large and vene- 
mous serpent of America, more usuallv known 
by the name of cucuruciu or cticta^uca, which see. 
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ACUITION, in grammar, medicine, and pro- 
sody. See Acutition. 

ACIJI^, a sea-port on the north coast of St. 
Domingo, whence the French were expelled in 
1794, by the English, who took it by storm, 
S. S. W. of Cape Francois, distant eight miles. 
Also a small town of St. Domingo, on the south 
coast, sixteen miles S. W. of Les Cayes. 

ACULEATED fins, in ichthyology, a term 
applied by naturalists to the fins of fishes, which 
are armed with prickles. Those which want 
them are called, non^aculeated. Hence the pug- 
nitius mariniLSj or stickle-back, a small prickly 
fish in the West Indies, is called also tne Ac- 

CULEATTTS LONGUS. 

ACULEOSA, in botany, the Carduus pohja- 
cauthosy or G 07'tcria cilmris of Lirm'.eus. 

ACIJLER, in the menage, is the motion of a 
horse, when in working upon volts, he docs not 
go far enough forward at every motion. 

ACULEUS, in zoology, a name sometimes 
given to the sting of a bee, scorpion, or the like. 

AC'TJMEN, w. Acuo, to sharpen; acu- 

Acu'minatk, {^meuy sharpness. Express- 

Acc'minatf.d, i ing or referring to keenness 

Acumina'tion. J of the intellectual powers. 

The word was much, affected by the learned 
Aristarchus in common conversation, to signify genius 
or natural acumen. Pope. 

This is not acuminated and pointed as in the rest ; 
but seemeth, as it were, cut off. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

As it is reasonable, and even scriptural, to suppose 
that there is music in heaven, in those dismal re- 
gions perhaps the reverse of it is found ; tones so 
dismal as to make even woe itself more insupportable, 
and to acumhuite even despair. Cowpet’s Letters. 

ACUMEN, in ancient music, was used to 
signify a sound produced by the intension or 
raising of the voice. 

ACT! MINA, in antiquity, a kind of military 
omen, or auspice, taken from the points, or 
edges of darts, swords, or other weapons, by ex- 
amining whether they were bright or solid, sharp 
or blunted, and predicting the issue of a battle 
accordingly. 

ACUMtJLO, a small town in Abruzzo Ul- 
terior, seventeen miles N. W. of Aquila. 

ACUNA, (Christopher de,) a Spanish Jesuit, 
horn at Burgos, 1587. Having devoted some 
years to study, he went to make proselytes in 
Chili and Peru; and to make discoveries re- 
specting the river of the Amazons. He is prin- 
cipally known as the author of a curious work, 
entitled Nuevo Descumhrirniento de Gran liio de 
Amazones, i. e. K new Description of the 
Ureat Kiver of the Amazons.'^ This was published 
Jit Madrid, in four parts, in 1641; but all the 
copies, except two, were destroyed. From one 
of them a translation was made of the work, into 
iTench, and published in 4 vols. 12mo. 1682. 

ACUPUNCTURE, in surgery, the operation, 
common among the Chinese and Japanese, of 
pricking diseased parts of the body with a gold 
or silver needle. It is also employed in some 
parts of America, but rather as an ornament than 

a remedy. See Philosophical Trans, vol. xiii. 


ACURON, In botany, a name of the Alisma, 
of Linn.«us, which see. 

ACUS, in ichthyology, a species of syngna- 
THus, of which there are two varieties, viz. the 
acus of Aristotle, or tobacco-pipe fish, and the 
acus of Oppian, or gar fish. See Syngna- 

THUS. 

Acus, in ichthyology, the Ammodytes, or 
Sand-eel. 

Acus Mosciiata, in botany, a name for the 
Geranium muschatum. Also a name of the 
Scandix. 

ACUSILAUS and Damagetus, in history 
brothers of Rhodes, and celebrated conquerors in 
the Olympic games. The Greeks strewed flowers 
over their father, Diaegoras, complimenting him 
for having two such sons. 

Acusilaus, a Greek historian, who lived, ac- 
cording to Josephus, before the expedition of 
Darius into Greece. He wrote a work entitled 
Ufjoi Tit)v VfvtaXoyiiov, which the Jewish historian 
often quotes. Also an Athenian, who taught 
rhetoric at Rome, in Galba’s reign. 

ACUTE/, Acuo, to sharpen: made 

Acuti/ly, ^ sharp, whetted, ingenious, 

Acutk'ness. j piercing, penetrating, cun- 
ning. 

Pa ROLL. I ^ so full of businesses, I caiinot answer 
tliee acutely. 

Shakftpeare*s AJVs Well, fol. 231, act i. sc. 1. 

He, that will look into many parts of Asia and 
America, will find men reason there, perhaps as 
acutely as himself, who yet never heard of a syl- 
logism. Locke. 

M. Colbert, the famous minister of Louis XIV, 
w'as a man of probity, of great industry, and know'- 
ledgc of detail, of great experience, and acutenesi in 
the examination of public accounts. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 

Acute Accent. See Accent. 

Acute Angle, in geometry, is that which is 
less than a right angle, or which does not subtend 
ninety degrees. 

Acute-angled Cone, is according to the an- 
cients, a right cone, whose axis makes an acute 
angle with its side. 

Acute-angled Triangle, is a triangle whose 
three angles are all acute. 

Acute-angular Section of a cone, is a term 
sometimes used by the ancient geometricians for 
the ellipsis. 

Acute Diseases, in medicine, are such as 
come suddenly to a crisis. It is used in distinc- 
tion from chronic diseases. 

Acute, in music, is applied to a sound or tone 
that is sharp or high, in comparison of some other 
tone. In this sense, acute stands opposed to 
grave. 

ACUTELLA, in botany, the common ononis, 
or rest-harrow, a small prickly plant, with red or 
white flowers, and a tough spreading root. 

ACUTIATOR, or Acutor, in old writers, 
a person that whets or grinds cutting instruments. 

ACUTITION, or Acuition, in medicine and 
chemistry, is used for sharpening or increasing 
the force of any medicine. 

ACYROLOGIA, Gr. from aKvpoQy improper, 
and Xoyof, speech, an improper acceptation, or 
expression, wherein a word or phrase is used in 
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5ome unusual or oblique sense, hardly reducible 
to the ruks of language. Such is the word spero, 
sometimes used in Roman writers for timeo. 

Al) Hestias, in antiquity, a punishment of 
criminals, condemned to be thrown to wild 
beasts. It was also applied to gladiators hired 
to fight with wild beasts, otherwise called Bes- 
tiarii. 

Ad Extra, in theology, a term used in speak- 
ing of the external operations of God ; sueli as, 
creation, preservation, renovation, &c. See Ad 

Intra. 

Ad Hominem, in logic, an argument drawn 
from the principles or ])rejudices of tliosc witli 
whom we argue, and which of consequence must 
be conclusive to them, though disbelieved by us. 

Ad Intra, in theology, is understood of those 
acts of the Divine Being, v/hose term and effect is 
within his own essence: in which sense, acts or 
Qperations, ad intra, stand opposed to those ad 
extra. 

Ad LiniTUM, is sometimes used in music, for 
at discretion, and is oj^posed to ‘ obligato.’ 

Ad Ludos, in antiquity, a Roman s('ntenre, 
whereby criminals were condemnerl to entertain 
that barbarous people, eitlier by fighting watli 
beasts, or with each other, and thus executing- 
justice on t])emselv(\s. 

Ad Metaeta, in antiquity, th^ punishment 
of being doomed to work in the mines : the cri- 
minals were called mctaUici. 

Ad Valorem, in commerce, is used in speak- 
ing of the duties, or customs, paid for certain 
commodities; rated according to the value or 
worth sworn to liy the owner. 

ADAES, the name of a lake, river, and town 
of Los Texas, New Mexico, not far from Loui- 
siana. The lake is five leagues broad, ten in 
circumference, and of great de])th. It abounds 
with fish. The river runs in a south east course, 
joining the Mexicano. The town of Adaes is 
450 miles N. W. of New Orleans. 

AD" AGE, n.'\ Etymologists arc perplexed 

Ad'agy, >with regard to the derivation 

AdagTcal. jof this word. It comes im- 
mediately from the Latin adaginm ; a saying 
handed down from antiquity ; an antique pro- 
verb. 

The trite and common adage saith, Leauc not tlie 
certain for tho vneertain. Hall, 

Hugh. But thus you see the old adage verified, 

Multa cadunt inter— -you can guess the rest. 

Many things fall between the cuj> and lip. 

JoTU(m\t Tale of a Tub, act iii, sc. 4, 

The antithetic parallelism gives an acuteness and 
force to adages and moral sentences ; and, therefore, 
abounds in Solomon’s Proverbs. 

Lowth^s Isaiah, Prelim. Diss. 

ADAGIO, Adageo. ado, Ital. in music, softly, 
leisurely. When repeated, it signifies the slowest 
of all movement, sometimes called Adagissimo. 

ADAJA, a river of Spain, which enters the 
Douro, between Tordcrillas and Simancas. 

ADARE, an ancient town of Ireland, on the 
river Maig, over which is a fine old bridge of 
nine arches. Here also are the remains of two 
religious houses, and of an ancient castle belong- 
ing to the Earl of Desmond. It is eight miles 
S. W. of Limerick. 


ADALIDES, in Spanish history, officers of 
justice, in military matters. In the laws of king 
Alphonsus, they are spoken of as officers ap- 
pointed to direct the marching of the forces in 
time of war. 

ADAM, Ilcb. red earth, the first of 

the luiman race, and the progenitor of all man- 
kind. The particulars of his creation, of his 
being placed in the garden of Eden, of the trial 
of his obedience, of his review and nomination 
of the animals, of the creation and introduction 
of his wdfc, of their disobedience, apologies, and 
punishment, of the birth of tliree of their children, 
with the murder of one of them, and Adam’s 
own death, in his 930th year, are briefly narrated 
by Moses, in the first five chapters of Genesis ; 
and as they are, or ought to be well known to 
every Christian, need not be here enlarged upon. 

ADAM (Melchior.; See Met.cthor. 

Adam, or Adom, a town in the Pera^a, or on 
the other side the Jordan, over against Jericho, 
Avhere the Jordan began to 1)0 dried up on the 
pa.ssagc of the Israelites. Josh. iii. 1(3. 

Adam (Alexander), LL. D. This singularly 
accomplished scliolar was destitute of all the ad- 
ventitious appendages of fortune, title, or con- 
nexion. lie was tl)e son of a poor fanner, in 
the county of Moray, and born on the Gth of 
June, 1714. When a boy, lie followed the oc- 
cupation of a ‘ neatherd,’ and it is interesting to 
trace the steps of tlie rector of the high school 
of Edinburgh from so humble a calling. When 
young Adam first visited Jklinburgb, his income 
did not for a considerable time exceed four 
guineas per annum. This would at first view 
appear incredible, even in the Scottish capital ; 
Dut we have taken some pains to ascertain Ins 
principal items of expenditure, and they afford 
so curious a specimen of scholastic Economy 
that we present tire whole document to our 
readers, lie lodged in a small room at llestal- 
rig, and for this accommodation paid four pence 
per week. All his meals, except dinner, uni- 
formly consisted of oat-meal made into porridge. 
For dinner he usually purchased a penny loaf at 
the nearest baker’s shop; and, if tire day was 
fine, he would despatch his meal in the course of 
a short walk; and, when this was impracticable, 
lie had recourse to some ‘ long and lonely stair,’ 
which he would climb, eating his dinner, step by 
step. By this means all expense for cookery or 
firing was avoided, and his health preserveci by 
the necessary exercise. Dr. Adam received his 
diploma in 1780, and continued to hold his 
office of rector till his death, which occurred in 
December 1809. lie was the author of a Latin 
Grammar, first ed. Edin., 1772 ; Summary of 
Geopraphy and History, 1 vol. 8vo. ; Classical 
Biography, Edin. 1800 ; Lexicon Linguae Latinae 
Compendiarum, Edin. 1805. 

AD’AMANT, n. s. 1 A, not, and Sapaw, to 

ADAMANTE'AN,ac[;. > tame. Not to be lamed, 

Adaman'tine. ) impressed, or broken ; 
applied by the ancients to hard substances, par- 
ticularly the loadstone or magnet, the diamond, 
and most probably the granite: adamantean, 
impenetrable; extremely hard: adamantine, 
made of adamant, like adamant; hard. 
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Away 

We'!! be as ditfering as two adamants. 

The one shall shun the other. 

White Devil 0. PI vl. 315. 

Wide is the fronting gate ; and, rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 

Dryden, 

In adamantine chains shall death be hound. 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 

Pope. 

Tho’ adamantine bonds the chief restrain, 

The dire restraint his wisdom will defeat, 

And soon restore him to his regal seat. Idem 
A13AMANT/EA, in mythology, the nurse of 
Jupiter in Crete, who suspended his cradle to a 
tree, that he might not be found either in heaven, 
earth, or sea, and had drums beat to drown 
his cries. She is su])posed to be the Amalthea 
of Laetantius,andthe Adrasteia of other writers. 

ADAMANTII, in church history, a name 
given by some historians to the followers of 
Origen. 

ADAINIANTINE SPAR, in mineralogy, a 
stone of peculiar hardness, (approaching to that 
of the diamond) which has lately attracted the 
attention of chymists. It is found in China 
and Hither India, and as M. Pini alleges, in 
Italy; and exhibits two principal varieties. 

The first, found in China, is of a grey colour of 
different shades, the larger pieces opaque ; its frac- 
ture very brilliant, and its texture spathosc, which 
causes its surface to appear striated. Its crystals 
are covered with a very fine crust of plates of 
silvery mica, mixed with particles of red felspar : 
sometimes sulphate of iron lias been found on 
them. It is crystallized in six-sided prisms without 
pyramids, the length of which varies from half an 
inch, to an inch; and their thickness is about 
three-quarters of an inch. This stone will cut 
glass easily, and mark rock crystal. Its specific 
gravity is 3.710. 

The second variety is the Corundum of Bom- 
bay, of a more spathosc texture, whiter colour, 
and having fewer grains of magnetic iron. 

‘From its hardness,’ says Dr, Ure, ‘this stone 
is extremely difficidt to analyze, M. Chenevix, by 
repeatedly heating it red hot, and then plunging 
it into cold water, caused it to appear fissured in 
every direction. He then put it into a steel 
mortar, about three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, and three inches deep, to which a steel 
postle was closely fitted. A few blows of the 
pestle caused it to crumble, and the fragments 
were then easily reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der by an agate pestle and mortar. This powder 
was fused in a crucible of platinum with twice 
Hs weight of calcined borax ; and the glass was 
dissolved by boiling in muriatic acid about 
twelve hours. The precipitates from this solu- 
tion being examined, a specimen from China 
was found to give from 100 parts, 86.50 of alu- 
mina, 5.26 ofsilex, 6.50 of iron ; one from Ava, 
alumina 87, silex 6.5, iron 4.5 : one from Ma- 
abar, alumina 86.5, silex 7, iron 4 : one from 
the Carnatic, alumina 91, silex 5, iron 1.5. The 
Mp W. Gregor analyzed a specihien from 
I hibet, in the collection of Mr. Rashleigh, which 
him alumina 81.75, silex 12.125, oxide of 
stimium 4, water 0.937, but no iron.’ 

ADAMAS, in natural history, a name given 


by Pliny to the spume or scoria of ‘gold; which 
is cast away as not being malleable. 

ADAMAS, Adamant, in mineralogy, the 
diamond, is a genus of siliceous earth, composed 
of carbon and silica; found generally in sand or 
light earth. It is extremely hard, so as to he the 
best material for cutting glass, %c., retains the 
sun’s rays in the dark, and consumes altogether 
as an inflammable substance. It is brought into 
Europe from Golconda and Brazil. 

ADAM BE A, in botany, a genus of plants of 
the class polyandria and order monodelphia, 
of which but two species are known. Cat,. 
hemispheric, containing five or seven cells. 
CoR. from five to seven petals. Cap. poly- 
spermous fleshy, covering the calyx. It grows 
on the coast of Malabar, on stony and moun- 
tainous parts. 

ADAMI PoMUM, in anatomy, a protuberance 
in the fore part of the throat, the convex part of 
the thyoid cartilage. Also, in botany, the citrus 
auraniinvi of Linmi’us. 

ADAlMlTyE, Adamites, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the name of a sect of the second century, 
supposed to have been a branch of the Basili- 
dians and Carpoeratians. Epipbanius tells us, 
that they pretended to re-establish the state of 
innocence, in which Adam was at the moment 
of his crcaliin, and imitated him in going naked. 
That they detested marriage ; maintaining, that 
the conjugal union would never have taken place 
upon earth had sin been unknown, &c. Dr. 
Lardner wholly denies the existence of such a 
sect. See Works, v. ix. Similar absurdities are 
charged in the twelfth century, upon Tandor 
mus, since known by the name of Tanchelin, ol' 
Antwerp, who was constantly attended by 3000 
profligates in arms. His sect did not, however, 
continue long ; but a similar one arose shortly 
after, under the name of TurUipins, in Savoy and 
Dauphine, where they committed the most brutal 
actions in open day. And in the beginning of the 
15th century, one Picard, a native of Flanders, 
spread these notions in Germany, and Bohemia, 
particularly iu the army of the famous Zisca. 
Some partizans of Picard, in Poland, Holland, 
and England, assembled in the night, and one 
of the fundamental maxims of their society, was 
said to be contained in the follo\Ying verse : 

Jura, perjurU) sccrctum pi'oderc noli. 

But see Adamitism. 

ADAMITISM, the opinions and practices of 
the Adamites. Beausobre, has shown, that the 
Adamitism, i. e. the nakedness of these people, 
is a mere calumny,’ forged by their adversaries, 
the Calixiincs and Papists, at the time when 
the Vaudois first appeared. Jovet and Moreri 
speak of Adamites in Fmgland ; and indeed the 
Romanists and reformed mutually reproach each 
other with having Adamites among them. 

ADAMITUM, and Adimita, the hardest 
white stones, and stones in the bladder. The 
former, Paracelsus says, aie a species of tartar. 

ADAMPF2, in geography, a territory on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, adjoining Acra, and ex- 
tending to the Volta, and similai in its general 
character and appearance, but not so fertile. 

ADAMPORI’., a town of Bengal, in the dis- 
trict of Burdwan. 
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Adam's PIai, or Hammaled, a lofty moun- 
tain of Ceylon, said to be visible 150 miles off, 
and so named from a tradition of the natives, 
that Adam here obtained his last view of Para- 
dise. It is sixty miles north-east of Coluinbo. 

Adam’s Apple, in botany. See Adami Pomum. 

Adam’s Bridge, a reef of rocks, which runs be- 
tween Ceylon and the continent. ScoAdam’s Peak. 

Adam’s Needle. See Yucca. 

ADAMS (Joseph), M. D., was born in 1756 
and died June 20th, 1818. lie was one of the 
great supporters of vaccine inoculation, and we 
are assured that in this respect he effected by 
his published writings as much as the great Dr. 
Jenner, its original advocate. Dr. Adams pub- 
lished, 1. Observations on Morbid Poisons, 8vo., 
1795, 4to., 1807. 2. A Guide to Madeira, 8vo., 

1801. 3. A Popular View of Vaccine Inocu- 
lation. 4. A Life of John Hunter, 8vo., 1816; 
and a new edition of his Treatise on the Venereal 
Disease, 8vo. He was also for many yeara 
editor of the Medical and Physical Journal. 

ADAMSON (Patrick), archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, was born in 1543 at Perth. In 1566 
he set out for Paris as tutor to a young gentle- 
n an ; and, Mary queen of Scots being that year 
delivered of a son, Mr. Adamson wrote a Latin 
poem on the occasion, hailing the royal infant 
as king of England and France, fa'^rwhich he 
was confined in I'rance for six months. As soon 
as he recovered his liberty, he retired with his 
pupil to Bourges; and there wrote a Latin 
poetical version of the book of Job, and the 
Tragedy of Herod in the same language. In 
1573 he returned tc Scotland, and became mi- 
nister of Paisley. He was afterwards one of the 
commissioners for settling the jurisdiction and 
policy of the church ; and chaplain to the earl 
of Morton, then regent. On the death of bishop 
Douglas, he was promoted to the archiepiscopal 
see of St. Andrew’s, a dignity which brought 
upon him great trouble. In 1578 he submitted 
to the genenil assembly, which procured him 
peace for a short time, but the year following 
ihey brought fresh accusations against him. 
Being attacked with a disease, in which the 
physicians could give him no relief, he happened 
to take a simple medicine from an old woman 
which did him service, and who, being charged 
with witchcraft, he was accused of dealing with 
witches. In 1583 king James sent him ambas- 
sador to queen Elizabeth, at whose court he re- 
sided for some years: but, returning to Scotland 
in 1584, the Presbyterian party was very violent 
against the archbishop, and excommunicated him. 
Accused of various frivolous crimes, the king 
deserted him, and granted the revenue of his see 
to the duke of Lennox, until, goaded by poverty 
and oppression, he submitted to the wretched 
humiliation of recanting his opinions upon 
church government publicly ; which, however, 
availed him nothing. He died in abject poverty 
in 1599. His works are contained in a 4to. 
volume, London, 1619. 

ADAMSTOM N, a parish and town in the 
county of Wexford, Ireland, lamentably memo- 
rable on account of Scullabogue Barn, in which 
195 Protestants were burnt alive, at the time of 
the Irish rebellion, in 1798. The remains of this 


building are still to be seen. — Also a small town 
of Pennsylvania, North America. 

ADAMUS,a name for the philosopher’s stone. 

ADANA, an ancient town of Asia, in Natolia, 
the capital of the province of Aledulia, and seated 
on the river Choquen or Adana, on the banks 
of which stands a strong little castle, built on a 
rock. It has a great number of beautiful foun- 
tains, brought from tlie river by means of water- 
works. Over the river there is a stately bridge 
of fifteen arches. The climate is very pleasant 
and healthy, and the winter mild and serene; but 
the summer is so hot as to oblige the principal 
inhabitants to retire into the neighbouring moun- 
tains, where they spend six months among shady 
trees and grottoes, in a most delicious manner 
The adjacent country is rich and fertile, both in 
corn and fruits. Adana is also a considerable 
wine market. It is thirty miles north-east of 
Tarsus on the road to Aleppo. 

ADANAD, a town of Hihdostan, in the dis- 
trict of Shirnada, and province of Malabar, 
twenty-five miles south-east of Calicut. It is 
remarkable as the principal residence or throne of 
tlie Alvangheri Tamburacul, the chief of the 
Nnmburies, a very proud class of Brahmins, who 
will take tlieir meals with no other class, and 
only sillier the elder branches of their families 
to marry, lest the disticction should be rendered 
loo common. 

ADANSONTA, in botany, Ethiopian sour- 
gourd, or monkey bread, a genus of plants of the 
order monodelphia, class polyandria; and the 
characters of which are : cal. a perianthium onc- 
Icaved, half five-cleft, cup form (the divisions 
revolute), deciduous; cor. five petals, roundish, 
nerved, revolute, growing reciprocally with the 
claws and stamina: stam. of numerous filaments, 
coalesced beneath into a tube, and crovrping it, 
expanding horizontally ; the antherae kidney form, 
incumbent: pist. an egged germ; the stylus 
very long, tubular, variously intorted ; the stig- 
mata numerous (ten), prismatic, villous, ray 
expanded : per. an oval capsule, woody, not 
gaping, two celled, with farinaceous pulp, the 
partitions membraneous: the seeds are numerous, 
kidney-shaped, rather bony, and involved in a 
friable pulp. There is at present but one known 
species belonging to this genus, the baobab, abavi, 
abevo, arbu, or guanabanus, which is perhaps 
the largest production of the whole vegetable 
kingdom, and is a native of Africa. /: 

ADAPT, V. a. ^ Lat. adapto. To fit or suit 
Adapta'tion, w. s rone thing to another: 
Adap'tion, ^adaptation and adaption 

Adept', n. s. Sc adj. 3 mean suitability ; the act 
of fitting or suiting : an adept is one who possesses 
the qualifications suited to a specific purpose or 
employ; as an adjective, skilful; well versed. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known. 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown ; 

,For nature, always in the right. 

To your decay 8«a(/ap/« my sight. Swift- 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear ; 
but a good poet will adapt the very sounds, as well 
as words, to the things he treats of. Pope*s Letten, 
From stucco'd walls smart arguments rebound, 

.And beaux, adept in every thing profound. 

Die of disdain, or whistle off the sound. Cowper 
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adapters, or Adopters. See Chemistry. 
ADAR, name of a 

Hebrew month, answerinp: to the end of Feb- 
ruary, and bcf,dnning of March, the 12th of their 
sacred, and 6th of their civil year. On the 7th 
day of it, the Jews celebrate the death of Moses; 
on the 13th, they have the feast of Esther; and 
on the 14th, the feast of Puriin, for their deliver- 
;ince from Ilaman’s conspiracy. See Veadar. 

ADARCE, in the materia medica of die .an- 
cients, a saltish humour concreting about llie 
stalks of reeds, and other vegetables, in Cappa- 
docia and Galatia : we also read of it in Italy ; 
and of a native kind produced in Indian reeds, as 
sugar in the cane. It was used as a topic to rub 
the skin in leprosy, sun-burning, freckles, &,c. 

ADARCON, Adarconim, an ancient coin 
mentioned in Scripture, usually of gold, derived, 
as some think, from the gold pieces coined by 
Darius, called ^aptixoi. They are valued va- 
riously ; according to Dr. Bernard, they weighed 
two grains more than our guinea, but the gold 
being very fine and little alloyed, it may be 
taken at worth about twenty-five shillings sterling. 
There was one in lord Pembroke’s cabinet a few 
years since, which weighed 129 grains. 

ADARIDGE, or Adariges, in chemistry, 
sal-ammoniac. 

ADARME, in commerce, a small Spanish 
weight, the sixteenth part of an ounce troy. 

ADARNECII, in chemistry, auripigmenlum, 
or orpiment. 

ADARTICULATION, in medicine, is used 
hy some physicians for ap0pw5ia, by others, for 
UupOpu>rriQ. See Arthrodia and I) i arthrosis. 

ADATAIS, Adatsi, or Adatys, in commerce, 
a line muslin or cotton cloth, made in Bengal. 

A DAUNT, to discourage, subdue. See 
Da I’M. 

Kii)«r William adaunied pat foie of Walys, 

And made, him bear him truage, and byhote liym 
and by?.. R, a/ Gloucester, p. 61. 

Wlioniwith the rebel rather was the more 
t'hicouraged than addminted ; and begun 
1” adventure furth€;r than he did before ; 

‘Seeing such a monarch had so little done. 

DanieVs Civil War, b. iv, 
ADAW', of uncertain derivation and obso- 
lete ; to daunt, keep under, abate. 

But yeelded with shame and grief adawed. 

Spincer’s Shtp. Kal, F^b. 

ad AYS", on days. 

Distillations of celestial days arc conveyed in 
cbunncls not pervious to an eye of sense, and now 
aduj/s we seldom look with other, be the object never 
Ko beaviteous or alluring. 

TaylorU Episcopacy Asserted, Epist. Dcd. 
adcher, or Adher, in the materia medica, 
^ name given by Avicenna and Serapion, to the 
bcunanth, or camel’s hay; as well as to the 
common rush. 

aucordabiles DENARII, in old law 
jooks, money paid by the vassal to bis lord, upon 
selling or exchanging of a feud. 
ADCOR'POHATE, or > Ad : corpus. See 
Adcor'porate, V . J Incorporate. 
ADCHEDULITARE, in law, to purge one’s 
^ ^c?nce by oath. 

"Yf'^fESCENTES, among the Romans, sol- 

VoL. L 


Ad : doy to give to ; 
to put together ; to in- 
crease a number, or 
quantity. 


diers entered in the army, but no^ yet put cm 
duty; from these the standing forces were re- 
cruited. See Accensi. 

ADJy, V. 

Ad'djiu.e, 

Addibii/ity, 

AdDI'I 'ament, 

Addi'tion, 

Addi'tionat, n. & a. 

Aihu'tionaely, 

Addi'tionauy, 

Ad'ditory. 

Sal. To guard a titlt; that was rich before; 

To gild refined gold ; to paint the lily ; 

To throw a perfume on the violet ; 

To smooth the icc, or add another hue, 

Unto tlio rainbow ; or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of lieaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Shalispeare*s King John, 
Only retain 

Tlie name, and all th' addition to a king ; 

The sway, revenue, execution. 

Beloved sons, be yours ; which to confirm, 

I'liis coronet part between you. 

Shaksftenrtds King Lear. 
Mark if bis birth makes any dilTeronee; 

If> to his words, it adds one grain of sense. 


Drydcn, 

They, whoso muses have the highest flown. 

Add not toi^s immortal memory. 

But do an act of friendship to thfurown. Idem. 
Char. Tliouah land and monies be no happiness. 
Yet they are counted good additions. 

licaumoni and Fletcher, 
Wltat is necessary, anti what is addilionary. 

Herbert. 

The additory fiction gives to a groat man a larger 
share of reputation than belongs to him, to enaldo 
him to serve some good end or purpose, Arbuthnot* 
Additionally to this, they [the Jews] observed naiii'. 
Vx'i'b'ss rites and customs^ according to the tradition, 
of the elders. Bryant, 

AD DEEM', or ) From deem and doom. See 
A 1)1. com'. S Deem. 

For loe, the winged god, that woundeth harts. 
Caused me be called to account therefore; 

And for reuengeinent of those wrongful smarts, 
Wbicli I to others did inflict afore, 

Addendd me to endure this penance sore. 

Sjwnscr's Faerie Qneene, b. vi. can. 8. 
She scorns to be adde.vndd so worthless base. 

As to be mov’d to such an infamy. 

DanieVs Civil Wars. 
ADDA, in geography, a river of Swil/.erland 
and Italy, whit h rises in the mount Braulio, in 
the country of the Grisons, and ];'>assing through 
the Valteline, traverses the lake Como, and the 
Milanese, and falls into the Po, near Cremona. 
Its navigation was much improved by a canal, 
dug in 1771. 

The Adda gave name, in part, to thf.t portion 
of the Italian republic and kingdom ot Italy, 
(now subject to Austria,) called the department 
of the Adda and Gglio, and which contained the 
northern part of the Bergamusco, and the whole 
of the Valteline. 

Adda-ee, in zoology, the Arabian name of a 
small species of lizard, described by Bruce, as 
found at Atbana, beyond the ruins, near the site 
of the ancient Mene, and to which many me- 
dicinal virtues are ascribed by the natives. 
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ADDACE, in natural history, a name by 
which the Africans caH the common antelope. 
See Gazeli.a. 

ADDEPHAGIA, from much, and 
I irf medicine, a term sometimes used to 
6x|>ress greediness or voraciousness as a disease. 

AD'DEll, iPrcep 'Na't>t»jie, Saxon, a viper, 
a poisonous reptile ; formerly applied to serpents 
in general. 

Or is the adder better than the cel , 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

Shafatpearc. 

An adder did it ; for, witli doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Idem, 

The adder teaches us where to strike, by her 
curious and fearful defending of her head. Taylor, 

Adder, in zoology, a venomous reptile of the 
serpent kind, more usually called a viper. It is 
sometimes confounded with the asp : thus, the 
(leaf adder, spoken of in the Bible, is not pro- 
perly tlic adder, but the asp. 

Adder-boi.t, the dragon fly. See Liblilla. 
Adder-nowf.d, or knotted, in heraldry, is 
a particular twisting of the adder in a coat of 
arms. 

Adder cuiiLtNO erected, in heraldry. See 
Heraldry. 

Adder, Sea, in ichthyology, the Jjl^iglish name 
of the sygnatlius typhle, which sec. 

Addeii’s-tonoce, in botany, the opiuoglossnm 
of JAnnrEiis, a medicinal plant, so called, either 
from its resembling the tongue, or curing the bite 
of a viper. Skinner says, from its serving as a 
lurking place for adders. No ]iart of the fruc- 
tification is visible, except the fruit, whicli is an 
oblong, double capsule, divided into a gre^t 
number of cells, each of which opens trans- 
versely, and contains a number of small seeds. 
It is esteemed one of the best vulnerary herbs 
this country produce.s. 

Adder, Water, in zoology, a name given to 
the coluhe*’. 

Adder-wort, in botany, snakewood. See 

]*OI.YOONl)M. 

ADDEXTIIATORKS, or Addextuauii, in 
the court of Hdnie, the pope’s initre-hearcrs ; 
thus called, on account of their walking at the 
pope’s right hand, when lie rides out. 

AD'DICB, or^ A'^epe, a kind of axe. 
Adze, ) 5 a crooked instrument used 

Axe. j by carpenters, coopers, &c. 

for cutting wood under the foot. 

The addice huth its blade made thin, and some- 
what arching. Moxords Mechanical Exercises. 

I had thought I had rode upon nddices between 
this and Canterbury. Lyly> Moth. Bomb, c. 10. 

ADDICT, V, ^ Ad ; dico, to say to ; not 
AoDiryEDN ess, > used in English agreeably 
Addjc'tion. Jto its obvious rendering; 

rather to give one’s .self up to, to devote, tocon- 
secfkte. Contrary to the assertion of Johnson, it 
is used in a good as well as in a bad sense. 

To studies good addict of comely grace. 

Mir. for Mag, p, 175. 

It IS a wonder how his grace sliould glean it j 
Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 


TTis companies nnlottcr’d, nide, and shallow ; 

His hours fillM up with riots, banquefa, sports. 

Shaktpeare. 

A.so. Yours entirely, addicted Madame. 

Aru. I require no more, dearest Asotus j hence- 
forth let me call you mine. 

Jonson*s Cynthia*s Renels, 

Ye know the house of Stephanus *, that they have 
addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints. 

1 Cor, XV i. 15. 

I am neither author or fautor of any sect: I 
will have no man addict himself to me ; hut, if 1 
have any thing right, d(Jend it as truth’s. 

Ben Jonaon, 

Those know how little I have remitted of my 
former addictedness to make chvmical experiments. 

Boyle, 

ADDICO. See Addictio. 

ADUICTI, in Roman antiquity, insolvent 
debtors, who were adjudged by the twelve tables 
to a kind of temporary servitude to the creditor. 

ADDICTIO, Addiction, in the Roman law, 
the making over goods to* another, cither by sale 
or by legal sentence ; the goods so delivered were 
called hona addicta. 

ADDISON, (Launcelot,) D.D. son of a clergy i' 
man of the same name, was horn at Maulcls 
Mcaburnc, in the jiarish of Oosby, Ravensworth, 
Westmoreland, and educated at (Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He was chosen one of the Terra Filii, 
in 1658; when his attachment to the exiled royal 
family, excited him to make some severe reflec- 
tions in an oration, on the pride and ignorance 
of his superiors, and cx])osed him to so strong 
a feeling of censure, tliat he could only obtain 
forgiveness, by recanting the obnoxious expres- 
sions publicly, on his knees. 

At the restoration, he quickly rose in the royal 
favour, was made chaplain of Dunkirk, chaplain 
in ordinary to the king, rector of Milslon, in 
NViltshire, prebendary of Saruin, dean ql Litch- 
field, and archdeacon of Coventry. Hi.s life and 
writings reflect honour upon his memory, as a 
Christian, a gentleman, and a clergyman. 

lie expired on the 20th of April, 1703, leaving 
three sons: Joseph Addison, Gulston, afterwards 
governor of Fort St. George ; Launcelot, mas- 
ter of arts, and fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and one daugliter, married first to Dr. 
♦Sartre, prebendary of VV estmiiister, and afterwards 
to Daniel Combes, F’sq. 

Addison, (Joseph,) son of Dr. Launcelot 
Addison, was born May 1, 1672, at Milston, 
near Amhresbury, in Wiltshire ; of which place 
his father wa.s rector. As he was from his infancy 
intended for orders, his domestic culture, he 
tells us, was judiciously calculated to leave upon 
his mind the most powerful impressions of 
religion. 

lie acquired the rudiments of education under 
private tutors ; but, in his thirt(5enth year was 
removed to the Charter-House, then under the 
care of Dr. i!Jlis ; and, where he first contracted 
his memorable acquaintance with sir Richard 
Steele. In 1687, he was entered of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where some Latin ver.ses which 
he composed procured him the patronage of 
Dr. Lancaster, afterwards provost of the College; 
through whose interest, he was, in 1689, elected 
demy of Magdalen. All his powers were now 
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directed to tlie cultivation of his mind, and his 
fondness for Latin compositions prevailing, he 
produced his celebrated Musae Anglicanoe, a col- 
lection of poems, from which Boileau, according 
to Tickel, ever afterwards conceived a high 
opinion of English genius : and observed that, 
« he would not have written against Perrault, 
had he before seen such excellent pieces by a 
modern hand/' 

In his twenty-second year, Addison first ap- 
peared as an English writer, in verses addressed 
to Dryden ; and published shortly afterwards 
a translation of part of Virgil’s Georgic on the 
Bees, of which Dryden spoke highly. About the 
same time he composed the arguments prefixed 
(0 the several books of Dryden’s Virgil. Ilis 
next paper of verses contained the character of 
En<gUsh poets, of the first rank, inscribed to 
Henry Sacheverell, who if not himself a poet, 
was, at least, a writer of verses. In this poem. 


tion some superior poet who wa^ capable of 
doing justice to the theme. Halifax named 
Addison; and no sooner had the poet his 

patron what he had written as far as 
ol the angel, thari he was appointed 
sioner of appeals. On the following year, 
companying Lord Halifax to Hanover, he 
made under secretary of state About this time, 
to divert the public from the rage for Italian, 
operas, he endeavoured to introduce a musical 
drama in our own lan^age, and produced his 
Rosamond, which on its first appearance was 
hissed from the stage. Shortly after, the duke of 
Wharton being appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Addison became his secretary, and was 
present(?d with the additional honour of ** keeper 
of the Records in Birmingham’s Tower, witn a 
salary of £300 per annum. Swift observes of 
him, with respect to this office, that he made it 
a rule never to return fees to his friends out of 


is a very confident and discriminating character politeness ! During his residence in Ireland, 
’ ’ " ’ ' the publication of the Tatler was commenced by 

Steele, without any communication of his design ; 
but the insertion of a remark which Addison had 
given him with respect to a passage in Virgil, 
discovered the author : and the subject of our 
memoir became an invaluable auxiliary in this 
first scries of our familiar classics. The Tatler 
was succee4^1 in about two months by the 
Spectator, a series of essays publi.shed early 
every day ; designed to guide the flow of daily 
conversation, and to improve the manners of the 
fashionable world. In short the Spectator may 
be considered as’ a sort of Arbiter Eleganti- 
arum,” as Johnson terms it ; pouring its small 
i;ays and short imperfect strokes of light upoa 
the common walks of familiar life, and is no 
less calculated to please the imagination by it*? 
sprightly and instructive style, than to improve 
the aflcctions by its refinement and delicacy. 
The descriptions of living characters which it 
contained were numerous, and were drawn to 
such perfection, that many of them were known 
by the spirit and expression of their portraits, 
and pointed out by the world. The papers, thus 
rapidly produced, display considerable depth 
of literature and criticism, maintained with great 


of Spenser, whose works, it afterwards appeared, 
ho had never read. About this time, he was 
diverted ffbm his intention of entering into holy 
orders, by the influence of Mr. Montague, then 
chancellor of the Exchequer, to whose friendship 
he had been introduced by Mr. Congreve. It 
is evident, that he was now learning the trade of 
a courtier. Montague had written verses with- 
out the slightest claim to excellence ; and, 
Addison joined his name with those of Cowley 
and Dryden. In 1695, he addressed a poem to 
king William, with an introductory dedication 
to lord Somers ; and in 1697, produced his Latin 
poem, on the celebrated peace of Ryswick, dedi- 
cated to his friend Montague. This, beside 
j)aving the way to a pension of £300 per annum, 
as been jironounced the best Latin poem since the 
iEneid. Upon receiving his pension, he resolved 
upon an excursion to the Continent, and having 
staid a year at Blois to learn the French language, 
he proceeded into Italy, where he behold with 
tile eyes of a classic, ainl the rapture of a poet, 
the ancient monuments and remains of Pagan 
Rome. 

His poetical epistle to Lord Halifax, descrip- 
tive of this journey, is considered amongst the 


mo.st elegant of his productions. In Italy, he justness of thought and dignity of language; ani 
wrote his Dialogues on Medals, and some acts the miscellanies are happily varied with elegant 
of his Cato ; and after an absence of two years fictions and refined allegories. Addison how- 
returned to England in pecuniary embarrassment, ever, seems not to have completely prosecuted 
through the non-payment of his pension. He his original design ; and this admired work ter- 
W hcen deprived, by the death of king minated abruptly on tlie 16th of September, 
Villium, of a small appointment about the per- 1712. His Cato, produced in 1713, raised 
son of prince Eugene. Shortly after his return Addison’s reputation still higher. As an his- 
published his travels, dedicated to Lord torical play, it was at first considered to have 
l^uiers ; and so great was the popularity of the peculiar political views ; and England being then 
edition, that it was enhanced to five times its distractecl with strong party opinions, it is not 
IJgiual price before a rcprkii could be obtained, to be wondered that it was variously received, 
P many parts of this book, however, Dr. John- or that its performance created some confusion. 

R rio severe censure to say, they It had, however, so much merit, that the queen 
't^ been written at home; but the bold, solicited the honour of a dedication of it to hqp- 

und delineations, the elegant language, self; it has also been introduced upon foreign 

E Fav . variety of his style rendered it the stages, and translated into almost all the lan- 

public, and soon established its guages of Europe. Steele took advantage of 
. ' a standard Eno-bvih rlassir' fame of Cato, to commence the publication 

Imont 1 r ” ' ~ of the Guardian, to which Addison contributed; 

^ Lord Halifax, that it had not been distinguishing all his papers with a small hand, 

I ^^utly celebrated ; and desired him to men- as in the Spectator by one of the letters in 

K 2 
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the name of the muse Ct.to, Steele also attri- 
butes to Addison the comedy of the Drummer, 
which he carried for him about this time to the 
plaj^house, and of which he afterwards sold the 
copy for fifty guineas. 

Heing largely engaged with public affairs, 
Aildison frequently entered witli warmth into 
political discussions, and wrote several pamjdilets 
of which The ]>Tesent State of the War, The 
Whig Examiner, and The Trial of Count Tariff, 
were the most remarkable. On the death of 
(^ueen Anne, Addison was made secretary to the 
llegency, and was required to write to the 
Elector of Hanover, annoimcing the vacancy of 
the throne ; but he was so long seeking for 
choice exjiressions that the Lords grew imoatient, 
and called to Mr. Southwell, a clerk, to dispatch 
the message, which he immediately did, and not 
a little valued lumself on the occasion. 

December 2Jrd, 171.5, he published the 
Freeholder, in defence of government, a work 
full of convincing arguments, singular pleasantry, 
and considerable embellishment. lie also gave 
the world about this time his Tory Fox Hun- 
ter, a matchless performance, which can scarcely 
fail of delighting even bigotry itself. In August, 
1716, he married the Countess dowag(;r of 
Warwick, a union which as it neither found nor 
made the partios equal, aflbrded^cry little or 
no addition to their bapjunc'ss. The lady re- 
membering her rank, treated him with a son of 
condescending ceremony, and appeare<l never to 
forget him as the tutor of her son. Howe’s ballad 
of the Des[)airing Slie[)herd, is said to have 
been written upon tins match. 

In 1717, he was made one of the principal 
secretaries of state, an otlice for which he 
was altogether ill adapted, as he could neither 
speak with boldness nor eloquence ; nor had 
any portion of the readiness of a man of business. 
He was therefore useless in the house of Com- 
mons, and in the otlice he could not issue an 
order without wasting his time in search of line 
expressions. At last he obtained bis dismission 
with a pension of £l.500 per annum. 

After his retirement from public business, he 
laid down plans for his future literary labours, 
wrote a Deffucc of the Christian Jlcligion, 
proposed a Tragedy on the Death of Socrates, 
an iCnglish Dictionary on the plan of the 
Italian Della Cnisca, a Version of the 
Psalms, &c. These, however, he never com- 
pleted. 

In the decline of his life, a political dispute arose 
Jretween the subject of our memoir and his friend 
Steele. It was occasioned by Lord Sunderland’s 
having attempted to introduce a bill for limiting 
the creation of peers. This being warmly sup- 
ported by the former and opposed by the latter, 
produced several pamphlets on both sides, heated 
with acrimonious expressions ; nor could a per- 
%t reconciliation ever afterwards be ejected. 

At length after an useful but checpicred life, 
Addison felt his end sensibly a[)])roac}hng, mui 
forgetting all human affairs, endeavoured to pre- 
pare for hi^ ast moments. With a natural wish 
to die m p^ace with the world, he sent for Mr. 
Gay, ar^l told him he had injured him : but if he 
lived to recover, he would make liim amide 
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recompi'iice. The latter was not sensible of any 
injury, hut Supposed he might have been the 
means of withholding some preferment from him. 
Lord Warwick, his .son-in-law, was a young man 
of loose opinions and irregular habits, whom 
Addison had used every effort to reclaim. One 
experiment however, remained to be tried, the 
effect of a last interview. He sent for the young 
nobleman in his dying moments, and on his 
desiring with great tenderness to know his last 
injunction, said to him, “ 1 have sent for you, 
that you may see with what peace a Christian can 
die.” Whether this touching interview had any 
effect upon the young earl, is not known. He 
died himself shortly after. Tickel alludes to this 
circumstance in the following lines of his elegy : 

He ta\ight us how to live, and oh! too high 

The price of knowlcilgo, taught us how to die. 

After having given directions to Mr. Tickel 
respecting the publication of his works, and dedi- 
cated them to his friend* Mr. Cragg.s, Addison 
expired June 17th, 1719, at Holland House in 
the 47lh year of his age, leaving an only child, 
a daughter. 

In the habits nnd external manners of Mr. 
Addison, there was a timorous or sullen taci- 
turnity ; by some attributed to an extreme, native 
modesty. St(‘(!le mentions, with regret, this re- 
markalde bashfulnes.s. (.’hesterfield calls him the 
most timorous and awkward man that he ever 
saw; and Addison himself, speaking of his defi- 
ciency in conversation, used to observe, that with 
respect to intellectual w’e;ilth, he could draw bills 
to a thou.sand pounds, though he had not a guinea 
in his y) 0 (tket. 

Of Addison’s life l>efore marriage, Pope has 
given some details. He had in liis house with 
him Ihulgel, and ])orha])S Philips, besides whom, 
his chief com])anions were Steele, C^ry, Dave- 
nant, and Colonel Lrctt, Witii some one of these 
he always breakfasted, afterw’ards studied all the 
morning; then dined at a tavern, and went to 
Hutton’s coflee-bousc, in the evening. Hutton 
had been servant in the countess of Warwick’s fa- 
mily ; and now, under the jiatroirage of Addison, 
kept a coflee-hou.se on the south .side of llus.sel- 
.streot, two doors from Covent-garden, where the 
wdts of the day used to assemble. From the 
coflee-h-ou.sc^ he went again to the tavern, where 
he often sat late and drank too much wine. 

On tlie whole, the fame of Addison, though 
never (mtilling him to exalted rank as a politi- 
cian or a man of public business, and considera- 
bly on the wane perhaps, as a poet, and even 
as a critic, compared to the estimation his pieces 
enjoyed at the jieriod of their publication, rests 
on the solid basis of that real excellence in the 
Style and manner, as well as in the whole 
tendency of his writings, which will render it 
all-enduring while the language of his country 
survives. He can be satirical without being in- 
vidious, and witty but not, malevolent : calling 

back the wanderer from the path of virtue, rather 
by t?xhibiting new attractions in her charms, 
than following hiTh with frowns, and threats, 
and anathemas ; and must be ever regarded by 
impartial liistory, as one of the sounde.st patriots 
and best public writers that our annals c5in 

bo;ct 
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Addison, a county of the state of Vermont, 

* Worth America, intersected by the Green Moun- 
tains : it is bounded on the E. by lake Champlain 
and divided into two parts by Otter Creek, beinjr 
thirty miles long, and thirty-seven broad; and 
contains twenty-one townships and 7000 inhabi- 
tants. The capital is Middlebury. Also, a town 
of the above county on lake Champlain. 

ADDITAMENTS, in chemistry and phar- 
macy, ingredients added to medicines already 
compounded. It is also an heraldic te'm signify- 
ing any remarkable addition to a coat of ^rms. 
addition, in algebra. Sec Atoebra. 
Audition, character of, is -f-, which is 
usually expressed by plus. Thus 3 -f 4, denotes 
the sum of 3 and 4; and is read 3 plus 4. See 
Arithmetic. 

AnniTiON, in music, a dot marked on the right 
side of a note, signifying that it is to be sounded 
or lengthened half as much as it would have been 
withoiif .such a mark. 

iSnoiTioN OF decimals, fractions, whole num- 
bers, &c. See Arithmetic. 

Additions, in distilling, such things as arc 
added to the wash, or liquor, while in a state of 
fermentation, in order to improve the vinosity 
of the spirit. See Distilling. 

Additions, in heraldry, some things added 
to a coat of arms, as marks of honour ; and 
therefore directly opposite to abatements. As 

I >0 H n r R E , C A N TO N , G Y R o N , I * I L i:, U A RT ER, &-C. 

See tlu'se articles. 

Additions or degrees, are those we call 
names of dignity; as knight, lord, earl, marquLs, 

Additions of estate, or quality, are yeo- 
man, gentleman, esquire, and such like. 

Additions or pi, ace, arc the names of the 
plnees where persons reside added to their 
name, such as of Thorpe, of Dale, or of Wood- 
stock. Where a man hath household in two 
places, he shall he said to dwell in both ; so that 
nis addition in either may suffice. By statute 
1 Henry eap 5, it was ordained, that in such 
suits or actions, where process of outlawry lies, 
^’uch addition should he made to the name of the 
defendant, to show his estate, mystery, and jdace 
where he dwells ; and that the writs not having 
such additions shall abide if the defendant take ex- 
ception thereto ; hut not by the office of the court. 
ADDlTl\^E,somethingto he added to another. 
Additive ratio, in geometry, is, that whose 
terms are disposed to addition, tliat is, to compo- 
sition, in opposition to subtractive ratio, whose 
terms are disposed to subtraction, i. e. to division. 

Additive equations, in astronomy, those 
yhich are to he added to the sun^s mean anomaly, 
order to find the true one. 

AlTDLf^ V. & adj. Aidlian ; Ang. Sax. To 
G sick or ill ; to be useless, to answer no good 
puqiose, to be empty. Applied to eggs, putrid 
vf diseased. 

Could your mouldy brain. so addle, to imagine 
would marry a stale widow at six and forty ? 

Ford*a Love*s Sacrifice, 

_ There one with truncheon, like a ladle ; 
hat carries eggs too fresh or odidfe ; 
nd still at random, as, he goes, 

the labble rout bestows* Hudibnu, 


ADD 

Bare trees, and slirubs, but ill you know 
Could slirltor them [the birds] from rain or snow 
Stepping into their nests, they ii^iddled, ^ 
Themselves wcrechilTd, their eggs were admm, 

Cowper’s Pairitig Time Anticipated^ 

ADDOU8EE/, in heraldry, or endorsed, hack 
to hack, as lions rampant. Leigh gives a coat 
of arms of this kind to Achilles, at the siege of 
Troy. 

ADDOURORS, in law. See Redubbors. 
ADDRESS', V. & w. ) Addresser. Er. Derc- 
Audress'er. i Span, to approach 

in a straight line, to attend to ; to employ time 
in ; to apply to, either by speaking or writing ; 
the noun also signifies a person’s exterior de- 
meanour. 

Uprose from drowsic couchc, and him addrest, 
Unto the journey which he had dehight. 

Sp. F. Q. iii. 8. 

It is a most high privilege and advantage to us 
that we are allowed to pray, and address our devotions 
to God. Banaw, 

The young hero had addressed his prayers to him 
for Ills assistance. Drpden, 

The prince himself, with awful dread possess'd. 

His vows to great Apollo thus addressed. Idem, 
His suit was common ; but, above the rest. 

To both brother-princes thus addrest. ..Idem, 
I'hc diffuWly of the first address on any new occa- 
sion, is felt by every man in his transactions with the 
world ; and confessed by the settled and regular forms 
of salutation which necessity has introduced into aU 
languages. Rambler 

How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

Thou god of our idolatry — the press? Cotvper: 

ADDUA, in ancient geography, a river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, now Adda, which see. 
ADDUBBEl), dubbed, created. Bailey, 
ADDUCE', v.^ Ad: duco ; to fead tO'* 
Adduc'tion, >to bring forward, to urge, U» 
Adduc'tive. 3 allege. 

The price liad, it seems, before the tax, been a 
monopoly price ; and the argument adduced to shew 
that sugar was an improper subject for taxation, de- 
monstrated, perhaps, that it was a proper one. 

Smith*s Wealth of Nations, 
Adducent Muscles, or Adductors, from 
ad, to, and ductre, to draw, those which bring 
forward, close, or draw together, the parts of the 
body, whereto they are annexed. 

Adduction, in anatomy, the motion or 
action of the adducent muscles. Thus the Ad- 
ductor brachii serves to draw the arm toward 
tlie trunk of the body ; tliough Winslow finds its 
office more complicated, and that it acts in con- 
currence with the flexors and extensors, in 
bending and extending the arm. 

Adductor indicis, is a muscle of the fore- 
finger, arising from the inside of the bone of the 
thumb, and inserted into the first bone of the 
fore-finger, which it draws towards the thumb 
Adductor minimi digiti pedis; the same as 
transversalis pedis. 

Adductor oculi, a muscle of tlie eye, so 
called, because it inclines its pupil towai^s the 
nose. It is also called bibitorius ; because it 
directs the eye toward the cup in drinking. 

Adductor po luces, a muscle of the thumb, 
which arises tendinous, and ascends obliquely 
towards a broad termination, at the superior part 
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of the first bone of the thumb. Its office is to solitary and roundish. In the natural method, 
being the thumb near the fore-finger. this genus belongs to the 38th order, tricoccBB. 

Adductor pollicis pedis, called also anti- There are three species ; the bernardia, the 
thenar, is a muscle of the great toe, which arises ricinella, and acidoton, for which we have no 
from the inferior part of the os cuneiforme ter- proper names in Knglish. They are natives of 
tium, and is inserted into the internal part of the Jamaica. 

ossa sessamoidea of the great toe ; which it draws ADELI AN S,the inhabitants of Adel, which see. 

nearer the rest. ADELING. See Atheling. 


Adductor prostatje, a name by which San- 
torini describes a muscle, called by Winslow, 
prostaticus superior. Albinus, from its office, 
has called it compressor prosUtoe. 

ADDULCE', V. Ad: dulcis, to sweeten; to 
Tender sweet or agreeable to the palate. 

Thus did the French ambassadors, with great shew 
of tlieir king^s affection, and many sugared w'ords, 
»eck to addulce all matters between the two kings. 

Bacon* s Henry VII. 

ADEB, in commerce, an Egyptian weight, 
used principally for rice, and generally consisting 
of 210 okes, each of three rotolos. The adeb is 
altogether equal to about two drams less than 
the English pound. 

ADEC, in chemistry, sour milk. 

ADECTOS, a medicine that allays tlie sense 

of pain, or the uneasiness created by stimulants. 

ADEL, or Adaiel, a kingdom on the eastern 
coast of Africa, extending, accot^ng to Mr. 
Salt, from the town of Zeila to the straits of 
Jiabel-mandel. This country produces corn, 
and fee'ds a great number of cattle. The inhabi- 
tants carry on a trade in gold, silver, ivory, oil, 
frankincense, pepper, and otlier merchandises of 
Arabia and the Indies. The king was formerly 
a vassal of Abyssinia : but the Adelites being 
Maliometans, and the Abyssinians a sort of 
Christians, in 1535 they came to an open rup- 
ture, and the Adelites threw off the yoke of their 
neighbours, seeking protection from the Grand 
Seignior. They are represented by modem tra- 
vellers as a very warlike race, and the mos^ 
formidable enemies of the Abyssinian tribes* 
The principal towns mentioned by travellers, 
are Adela, Zeila, and Barbara ; the last two being 
flourishing seaports. 

Adel, in ichthyology, the lavoarclus, or albula 
nobilis. These are generally treated of by au- 
thors as two different kinds of fish. But Artedi 
contends that they are the same species, and dis- 
tinguishes them by the name of the coregenus, 
with the upper jaw flat, and longer than tlie 
under; and with fourteen rays in the back fin. 

ADELA, a principal town of the kingdom of 
Adel, which see. 

ADELANTADO, Span, the deputy of a pro- 
vince. 

ADELFOllS, a town and gold mine in the 
parish of Alsheda, and district of Jonkioping, in 
the province of Smaland, Sweden. It was first 
discovered in 1738, but is not very productive. 

AD ELIA, in botany, a genus of plants of the 
order roonadelphia, class dioecia ; the characters 
of which are : cal. a perianthium, onc-leaved, 
three parted ; the florets sublanccd and concave. 
The female calyx is a five-leaved perianthium ; 
the leaflets sublanced, concave, persistent: no 
COR. : STAM. many capillary filaments the length 
of the calyx, conjoined at the base; the ainhene 
Toundish : pist. a roundish germcn ; seeds 


ADELME, or Aldhelme, son to Kenred, 
and nephew to Ina, king of the West Saxons ; 
after having been educated abroad, he was abbot 
of Malmsbury thirty years. He is said to have 
been the first Englishman who wrote in Latin, 
and who brought poetry into England; and the 
first bishop of Sherburn. He lived in great 
esteem till his death, which happened in 709. 
He w’as canonized, and is mentioned with great 
honour by Camden and Bayle; William of 
Malmsbury wrote his life. The last writer says, 
that Aldhelme, anxious to instruct his country- 
men, then semi-barbarous, and half heathens, 
frequently took his station on the public roads 
or bridges, and by mixing sacred with lighter 
topics, won their attention, and meliorated their 
minds. ]\fahnsburi/, 3 Gale, 339. 

ADELPIII, otherwise Fhatelli Islands, four 
isles of the Grecian Archipelago, E. of Scopelo, 
in N. lat. 39^^, 22.' E. long. 24% 4'. 

ADELPIIIANI, in church-history, a sect of 
ancient heretics, who fasted always on Sundays. 

ADELPHIUS, tlie founder of the sect of 
Adelphiani. 

ADELIJNG, (John Christopher,) a distin- 
guished German grammarian, philologist, and 
general scholar, was born in 1734, at Spantekow, 
in Pomerania. His education was begun at the 
public schools of Anclam and Closterbergen, 
and finished at the University of Halle. In 
1759, he was appointed professor of the Academy 
at Erfurt, which office he relinquished, and 
settled at Leipsic in 1761. Here he was made 
librarian to the elector of Saxony in 1787, a 
situation which he held, with the honorary title 
of Aulic counsellor, until his death in 1806. 

Adelung, as well as a great scholar, was also 
a bon vivant, and boasted of his cellar as a 
bibliotheca selectissima. It is said to have con- 
tained forty kinds of wine. But his literary day 
consisted regularly of fourteen liours. He was 
the author of a Grammatical and Critical Dic- 
tionary, Leipsic, 1774-1786, 5 vols. 4to; of 
which work new enlarged editions appeared in 
1793-1801. Glossarium Manuale ad Scrip- 
tures medii et Infima: Latinitatis, Ilalle, 1772- 
1784; three German Grammars; a Treatise on 
German Style, 2 vols. 8vo; Supplements to 
Jcecheris Dictionary of Literary Men, 2 vols. 
4to ; History of Human Folly, or Lives of the 
most celebrated Necromancers, Alchy mists, Ex- 
orcists, Diviners, &c. ; a Cyclopaedia in four 
paiis, a work of great merit ; Essay on the 
llistory of tlie Civilization of Mankind; The 
History of Philosophy, 3 vols. ; Treatise on 
German OrthograjJny, 8vo ; The History of 
the Teutones, their Language and Literature, 
before the general Migration, 8vo ; Mithri- 
date, or a Universal Table of Languages, with 
the Lord's Prayer in one hundred Language:ii 
8 VO. 
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ADKMPTION, in civil law, implies the revo- 
cation of a grant, donation, or the like. 

ADEN, formerly a rich and considerable 
town of Arabia Felix. It is seated by the sea 
side, a little eastward of the straits of Babel- 
m and el, and is the capital of a district, or small 
state, of the same name ; but the principal trade 
it carried on formerly, is now transferred to 
Mocha. It was taken by the Turks in 1538, and 
by the Persians in 1605. This district was de- 
clared an independent state in 1735, and is 
governed by its own magistracy. Long. 4°, O'. E. 
Lilt. 13°, O'. N. 

Aden, in anatomy, aSriv, Gr. a gland, glan- 
dule, or glandular swelling. 

ADENANTIlERA,in botany,HASTAUD flow- 
er FENCE, a genus of plants of the order monogy- 
nia, and class decandria. In the natural method, 
it belongs to the thirty-third order, Lornentacecc . 
The characters are ; cal. a perianthium of one 
very small five-toothed leaf: con. five, bell- 
shaped, lanceolate, sessile petals, convex within 
and concave under : stam. ten erect subulatod 
11 laments, shorter than the corolla ; the anthcrce 
roundish, incumbent, bearing a globular gland 
on the exterior top : fist, a long gibbous ger- 
inen; the stylus subulated the lengtli of the sta- 
mina ; the stigma simple : per, a long coin- 
presswl membraneous leguinen. The seeds 
very numerous, roundish, and remote. 

Only one species of this jdant is known in 
Britain; but there is a variety, with scarlet 
seeds, which is rare, and grows slowly. It is a 
native of India. 

ADENANTIIOS, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the order monogynia, and class tetraiidria, 
found in New Holland, and so named by Labil- 
lardiere. 

Its general characters are, Cal, Involucruni, 
single flower, from four to eight short leaves. 
Cou. One j)etal, inferior, tubular, cut round 
near the base, nectary four glands united with 
the permanent base of the corolla inside. Stam. 
four short filaments. ANTiiEUiE, oblong, and erect. 
PrsT. Gcrmen superior, round ; style thread- 
shaped, longer than the corolla : stigma thicker 
than the style. Per. Not turned, one cell, 
single seed. There arc four species of this 
genus. 

ADENAU, a market-town and bailiwic of 
Neuburg, in the Prussian grand duchy of the 
Lower Rhine. 

ADKNBURGII, or Alden burgh, a town of 
Westphalia, in the duchy of Berg, 12 miles N. E. 
of Cologne, and 17 W. of Bonn. 

adenodus, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the order monogynia, and class dodecandria, 
so named by Loureiro, but in fact a species of 
me El/ecarpus, which see. It is a native of 
Cochin China. 

adenoides, in anatomy, glandulous, or 
^f a glandular form ; an ^itliet applied to the 

*UlOSTATJE. ^ 

. ADENORF, a lordship belonging toPnassia, 
in the grand duchy of the Lower Rhine. 

ADENOSMA, ■ in botany, a New Holland 
species of the acanthi, or acanthacea?, with 
a hacked capsuhe. See Acamuus. 


ADENOS, in commerce, a kind of marine 
cotton, which comes from Aleppo. 

ADENOSUS Arcessus, in medicine, a (Orude 
hard tubercle, proceeding from obstructions, dif- 
ficult of discussion, and resembling the appear- 
ance of a gland. 

AD EON A, in mythology, a goddess invoked 
by the Romans when they undertook a journey. 

ADEPHAGIA, in mythology, tlie goddess of 
gluttony, to whom the Sicilians paid religious 
worship. Milan i. 5. 11. c. 27. 

ADEPS, ill anatomy, fat ; an animal oil, se- 
creted from the blood and contained in the mem- 
brana adiposa, or, as Boerhaave calls it, the 
membrana cellulosa ; which is a congeries of a 
great number of membranous lemina^, joined ir- 
regularly to each other at different distances, so 
as to form numerous interstices which communi- 
cate with each other. Neumann divides fats, 
from their consistence, into three kinds ; the 
first called pin^uedo is soft and thin ; and is 
found in birds, reptiles, and fishes. The second 
is thick, liquefies less readily, and is denomi- 
nated axinipia. The third is more hard and 
firm ; when taken from the animal it is called 
adipSy and when freed from the skins, &c. sevurn. 
The two last kinds of fat are chiefly found in 
quadrupc(^ Animal fats arc' useful in external 
applications, for softening and suppling, for 
aliating pains and spasms, and for promoting 
maturation. 

ADEPT!, Adepts, from adipisciy to obtain, 
a denomination given to the proficients in al- 
chemy ; as Ripley, Lully, Paracelsus. 

ADEPTISTS. SceADEi’Ti. 

AD'EQUATJ'l, r. adj. ^ Ad laquuSf to lay 

Ad'equately, S flat or even to ; to 

equalize, to make equal. 

To fear God that is wisdom that is, is the 
proper and adeqvate wisdom suitable to human nature, 
and to the condition of mankind. 

Hale*s Contemplations. 

Those are adequate ideas, which perfectly represent 
their archetypes or objects. Inadcqucrte are but a 
partial or incomplete representation of the archctyj)e8, 
to w'hich they are referred, Watts*s Logick. 

Gratitude consists adequaUiy^ in these two things : 
first, that it is a debt \ and secondly, that it is such 
a debt, as is left to evci-y man's ingenuity, whether 
he will pay or no. South, 

Piety is the necessary Christian virtue, propor- 
tioned adequately to the omniscience and spirituality of 
that infinite Deity, HammoniVs Fundam. 

Adequate, in logic, is applied to the objects 
of science. The adequate object of a science 
includes the material and formal object; the 
material object of a science, is that part which 
is common to it with other sciences ; the formal 
is that which is peculiar to itself. 

Adequate, ideas, or notions, in metaphysics, 
are such images or conceptions of an object, as 
perfectly represent it, or answer to all the parts 
and properties of it. 

ADERAIMIN. See Alderaimin. 

ADERNO, a town of the Val di Demona, 
in Sicily, at the foot of Mount iEtna : anciently 
Adranum, 17 miles W. N. W, of Catania. 

ADES, or Hades, from a and loaj/, to 
see, the invisible state. In the heathen mytlio- 
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lopy, it comprehends all thosQ rci^ions ihnt lie 
!)i yon(l the river Styx, viz. Erebus, Tartarus, 
and Elysium. See Hell. Strictly, Ades was 
the god of hell among the Greeks, as Pluto 
among the Latins. 

Dr. Campbell has a long and interesting dis- 
sertation on the use of this word, prefixed to his 
Gospels, in which he contends, that it never 
means either simply the grave, the place of de- 
parted bodies, or a place of punishment for souls, 
in the New Testament : but solely the interme- 
diate state, or abode of departed spirits generally. 
Thus, according to his view, both the rich man 
and I^zarus, in the parable, Luke xvi. 19 — 23, 
■were in only in very different situations. 

ADESSENARII, Adessf.narians, from «- 
desse, to be present, in church history, a sect of 
Ihe Reformation, who held Jesus Christ really 
present in the eucharist ; but in a manner dif- 
ferent from transubstaiitiation. They were 
greatly divided amongst themselves. 

ADFECTED equation, in algebra, is that 
where the unknown quantity is found in two or 
more different degrees, or powers. 

ADFILIATIO, Adfiliation, a Gothic cus- 
tom, where a person who has children by a for- 
mer wife, renders them capable of inheriting 
equally with tlie cliildren of the seco€*l. This is 
called, by some, adoptio per rnatrunoniinn ; and 
is still retained in Germany, under the name 
eindkmdschafftf and uni prolium, 

AD FINES, a town of Swisserland, supposed 
to be the modern Pfin, not far from the borders 
of Suabia, about half way between Constance 
and Frauenfield. It was so called, because after 
Cecinna, general of Vitellius, had defeated the 
Helvetii, it formed the border of the Roman 
empire in this quarter. 

ADIIA, in mythology, a festival wliich the Ma- 
hometans celebrate on the 1 0th day of tlie month 
Dhoulhepiatf which is the 12th and last of their 
year. It signifies the month of pilgrimage, be- 
cause on thui day they sacrifice with great so- 
lemnity, at Mecca, and no where else, a sheep, 
which is called by the same name as the festival 
itself. The Turks call this festival tlie Great 
Beiram. SeeBEiRAM. 

ADHATODA, in botany, the Malabar nut, 
the justicia of Linuaius. Tournefort enumerates 
four species. 

ADIIELM, or Aldiielme. See Adelme. 
Adhelmk’s Head, (St.) a lofiy jiromontory 
on the coast of Dorset, 440 feet in altitude, 
nearly perpendicular to the sea, and exhibiting 
the ruins of a small chapel. 

ADHERE', r. 

Adhe'rence, Ad : /mreo : to stick 

Adiie'rency. to, to be fixed to ; to 

Adhe'rent, n. Sc ad/, ^cleave to, hold and 
Adhe'rer, I maintain; to be altach- 

, Adhe'sion, j ed to. 

- Adiie'sive. J 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talkM of you • 

And sure I am, two men there are not living. 

To whom he more adlieres. Shaksp. Hamht, 

Every man of sense will agree with me, that 
singularity is laudable ; when, in contradiction to a 
multitude, it adheres to the dictates of conscience, 
morality, and lionour. Boyle, 


Princes must give protection to tlieir 9nbjci*ts and 
adherents when worthy occasion shall require it 

Haletgh, 

The firm culhercrsce of the Jews to their religion is 
no less remarkable than their dispersion ; consider- 
ing it as persecuted or contemned over the whole 
earth. Addwm, 

If slow, yet sure, adhesive to tixe tract. 

Hot steaming up. Tlmuon, 

Adherence, action of, in Scots_^ law ; an 
action competent to a husband or wife, to 
compel either party to adhere, in case of de- 
sertion. 

ADHESION, in anatomy, a term for one. part 
sticking to another, which in a natural stale are 
separate. For the most part, if any of those parts 
in the thorax or belly lie in contact, and inflame, 
they grow together. The lungs very fre(piently 
adhere to the pleura. The dura mater al- 
ways adheres to the cranijum, and there have 
been instances of adhesion of the intestines. 
Adhesion, in philosophy. See Cohesion. 
ADIH'BIT, Ad : habeoy udhibeo, to have to 
or near ; to make use of ; to pay attention to ; to 
accredit. 

To which counsel there were adhibit very few, and 
they very secret, Sir T. More*s Worjts, p. 52. 

Salt, a necessary ingredient in all sacrifices, was 
adhibited and required in this view only, as an em- 
blem of purification. 

President Forbeses Letter to a Bishop. 
ADHIL, in astronomy, a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude, upon the garment avppaf of Andromeda, 
under the last star in her foot. 

ADJA'CENCY, n. ^ Ad ; jacco^ to lie near 
Adja'cent, ri. & adj. ) to ; lying beside ; bor- 
dering on something. 

And gif thy mynd be ferme tberto with me, 

I sal this mekil eik to my werke, quod sche 
For til induce the cieties adjacent. 

Vnto the bargane. Douglas, book vii. p. 227 

It may corrupt wltluu itself, although no part of it 
issue into the body adjacent. Bacon 

Uniform pellucid mediums, such as water, have 
no sensible rellec.lion but in their external superficies, 
w’hein* they are adjacent to otiicr mediums of a different 
density. Newton, 

Jie, with Palcmon, oft recorded o’er ^ 

The tales of hapless love in ancient lore, / 
Recall’d to memory by th’ adjacent shore. ^ 

Falconer* s Shipwreck, 

ADTANTIIUM, in botany, maiden-hair; a 
genus of plants of the order filices, and class, 
cry ptogamia. The G en. Char, is, fructifications 
collected in oval spots under the reflected tops 
of the fronds Botanical writers tmuraerate 
forty-four species. They are perennials and the 
following are the most remarkable: 

1. Adiantiium capillus veneris, or true 
maiden-hair, is a native of the southern parts 
of France; likewise said to grow plentifully in 
Cornwall, 

2. Adianthum Pepatum, or American mai- 
den-hair, a native of C/'anada. 

3. Adianthum trapeziforme, or black Ame 
rican rnaiden-hair, a,riSitive of Jamaica. Others are 
the Adianthum reniforme, or monophyllum, die 
hernionitis, or felix hemionitis, adianthum radia- 
tum, lonchitis radiata, or trichomanes Ameri- 
canum radial um, &:,c. 

ADIAPilOiUSTS, or Adiapuorist.e, 
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a, privative, and Sia^opoct different, a name given 
in the sixteenth century to the moderate Lu- 
therans who adhered to the sentiments of Me- 
lancthon ; and afterwards to those who subscribed 
the Interim of Charles V. 

ADIAPH(31lOUS, Adiapiiorus, in chemis- 
try, a name given by Mr. Boyle to a kind of 
spirit distilled from tartar and some other vege- 
table bodies ; and which is neither acid, vinous 
nor urinous ; but in many respects different from 
any other sort of ^irit. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA, from a, and TTveu, I 
breathe, in medicine, signifies defective respira- 
tion, from dense pores, &c. 

ADIAPTOTOS XhanroTOQ^ firm, a name 
given by physicians to a remedy for the cholic, 
consisting of stone parsley, henbane-seed, white 
pepper, &c. made into an electuary. 

ADJ All KIKE A, from a, ha, and pfw, I flow, 
in medicine, a total* suppression of all the neces- 
sary evacuations. 

ADIATORIX, in history, the Roman governor 
of Galatia, in the time of Anthony, who, to re- 
commend himself to the favour of that general, 
lit to death in one night the whole of the in- 
abitants of Jieraclca, in J'ontus, for which 
Augustus caused him to be strangled. Strabo, xii. 
ADJAZZO, or Ajaccio. See Ajaccio. 
Adject', v. Ad : jacio, adjicio, adjcc- 

Adjec'tion, # turn, to cast or tlirow to ; to 
Adjkcti'tious, Mhrow in additionally; to 
Ad'jective, i super-add. 

Adjec'tively. J 

That unto every poimtl of sulphur, an arijection of 
one ounce of quicksilver; or unto every pound of 
peter, one ounce of sal-ammoniac, will much intend 
the force, and consequently the report, I find no 
verity. Brownes Vulgar Errours, 

It is probable that they made the child’s name 
by adjecting the syllable son to the appellation of the 
father. ' Fuller*i IVorfhies, 

There is a gross mistake made between an adjected 
and an adjective word ; that is, between a word laid 
cloxe to another word, and a word which mag lye close 
to another word. Tooke's Div. of Parley, 

An Adjective, in grammar, is defined by 
Harris, as having no assertion, and denoting only 
such an attribute as has not its e.s.scnce either in. 
motion or its privation. It is clearly a word 
adjected or adjoined to another to exliibit its 
qualities be they what they may. We reserve to 
the article Grammar, the more full consideration 
of its functions. 

ADIEU', d dicu, Fr. to God; I commend 
you to God ; Farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged sire 
Adieu I but nimbly ran her wonted course. 

Faerie Queerte, 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble lords ; 
you restrained yourself within the list of too cold an 
udieu : be more expressive to them. 

Shahspeare*8 A We Well that ends Well, 

While now I take my last adieu, 

Heave thou no sigh, nor shed no tear ; 

Lest yet my half-closM eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care . Prior, 

ADIGE, a considerable river of Italy, which 
taking its rise south of the lake Glare among the 
Alps, runs south bv Trent, then cast by Verona, 
in the territory of Venice^ and falls into the gulph 


of Venice, north of the month of the Po; passing 
in its course, Tyrol, Brixen, Trent, Verona, and 
Rovigo. 

ADILABAD, a town of Ilindostan, in the 
Mahratta dominions, and province of Khandest, 
on the Poornah river, twenty miles south of 
Boorhampoor, near which is a lake, held in 
great veneration by the Hindoos. 

ADIMANTUS, in history, 1. a commander of 
the Athenian fleet taken by the Spartans, whose 
life alone was spared by the captors. 2. A 
brother of Plato, mentioned by Diogenes. 

A Corinthian general who taunted Themistocles. 
4. A king struck with thunder, for mocking 
Jupiter. Ovid. 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in law, a judicial writ, 
commanding inquiry to he made of any thing 
touching a cause depending in the king’s court. 
ADJOIN', V. Ad: jiingo, junctus, 

A Djoi n'k d ly # L^i. joindre joint, Fr. to 

Adjoin'ant, 71 . &a. Vjoin to ; to connect one 
Ad'junct, w. &. udj. i with another, to fasten, 
Adjunc'tion. J to place near, or con- 
tiguous. 

Also I beqneth unto as many godcliildem as I 
have lyving in the countie of Essex, and specially ia 
the parrishes to my mansion adioynant, to every of 
them viii|||l^ FabiaiVs WiU, 

Hwe with these grave adjoynte 
(These learned maisters,) tlioy w’ere taught to see. 
Themselves to read the world, and keep their 
points. J)(tn. Ch. Wars, iv. 69 

As one, who long in populous city pent, 

Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoiidd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton, 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 

And w'herc w? arc, otir learning likewise is. 

Shakspeare^s Love's Labour Lost, 
As a massy wheel, 

Fixt on the summit of the highest mount. 

To whose huge spoke ton thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjoined. Shakspeare. 

Th’ adjoining fane the assembled Greeks ex- 
press’d. 

And hunting of the Caledonian beast. Bryd n. 
In learning any thing, as little should be propu^^' *! 
to the mind at once as is possible; and, that li< in :; 
understood and fully mastered, proceed to the u.o.t 
adjoining, yet unknown, simple, unperplexed pro- 
position, belonging to the matter in band, and tend- 
ing to the clearing what is principally designed. 

Locke. 

Corrections or improvements should be as remarks 
adjoined, by way of note or commentary, in their 
proper places ; and superadded to a regular treatise. 

Watts. 

ADJOINING Angles, in geometry. See 
Geometry. 

ADJOURN' ^ Ad: jour, ddiy, qjourner, 
Adjourn'ment, i Fr. to separate, in order to 
put off the consideration of business to another 
day, or time specified, or understood ; to another 
part of the same day ; also to refer indefinitely ; 
to postpone, to delay. 

To maynten his partie pel hete to help him wele. 

He aiomed J?am to relie in pe north at Carlele, 

After Midesomer’s tide )>orgh comon ordinance 
No lenger sulc pei bide, bote forth and s‘and to 
chance. ^ru/uu?. 
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And vpon y* viii day of July, kyngo [Henry VI.] 
this yere began bis parlyament at Wcstmynstcr, and 
so contynued it tyll Lammas, and then it was aioumed 
vnto Scyiit Edwardes dayc. Fahyan, 

Or how the sun shall, in mid heaven, stand still 

A day entire, and night's due course adjourn, 

Man’s voice commanding. 

Milton^s Paradise Lost. 

During the adjournments of that awful court, a 
neighbour of mine was telling me, that it gave him 
a notion of the English hospitality to see West- 
minster hall a dining-room. Taller. 

Adjournment, iii law, from ad, to, l.at. 
and day, Fr. The putting off a court, or 
other meeting till another day. Adjourn m^nt 
and prorogation of the parliament are to be dis- 
tinguished ; the former being an act of each house 
itself; whereas the latter is an act of royal au- 
thority. 

AlilPOClRK, b om fat, and cm/, wax, 

a chemical substance of a light brown colour, 
formed by the soft parts of animal bodies after 
death, and when kept for some time from the 
atmospheric air, or exposed to water. It is ge- 
nerally formed when a considerable <juanliti/ of 
human bodies have been interred together, and 
was first noticed in the burial ground of the In- 
nocents at Paris; 'vhere the poor had been in- 
terred in pits of ihirty feet deep, twenty 
broad, with nothing but thin planks between 
them. There have, however, been instances of 
bodies interred sej)arately, being changed into 
this substance. 

Mary Howard, aged forty-four, died on the 
12th May, 1790, and was buried in a grave, ten 
feet deep, at the east end of Shoreditch church- 
yard, ten feet to llm ei.ist of the great common 
sewer, which runs from north to south, and luts 
always a current of water in it, the usual level 
of which is eight feet below the level of the 
ground, and two feet above tlie level of the coffins 
in the graves. In August 1811, the body was 
taken up, with some others buried near it, for 
the purpose of building a vault, and the llesh 
in all of them was converted into adipocire or 
spermaceti. At the full and new moon the tide 
raises water into the graves, which at otlier times 
are dry. To explain the extraordinary quantities 
of fat or adi])ocere formed by animals of a cer- 
tain intestinal construction, Sir E. Home observes, 
that the current of water which jiasses through 
their colon, while the loculated lateral parts are 
full of solid matter, places the solid contents in 
somewhat similar circumstances to dead bodies 
in the banks of a common sewer. — -Fkilosophical 
Transact ions y 1813. 

Grave diggers assert that near three years are 
required to change a body into thi.s curious sub- 
stance. But Dr. Gibbes of Bath, found, that 
lean beef secured in a running stream was con- 
verted into this fatty matter at the end of a month. 
He judges from facts, that running water is most 
favourable to this process. He took three lean 
pieces of mutton, and poured on each a quantity^ 
of the three common mineral acids. At the end 
of three days, each was much changed : that in 
the nitric acid was very soft, and converted into 
the fatty matter ; that in the muriatic acid was 
not in that time so much altered ; the sulphuric 
acid had turned the other black. M. Lavoisier 


thinks that this process may hereafter prove of 
great use in society. 

The chemical properties of adipocire have 
attracted some attention, since its discovery on so 
large a scale, at Paris : and the principal facts 
established, seem to be, that a true ammoniacal 
soap is first yielded, composed of ammonia, a 
concrete oil, and water. An analysis of the oil 
may be obtained pure from this substance, ajid 
to that more strictly, the name adipocire is 
given. 

One Erench chemist gives the result of the 
exposure of a human liver to the common air, 
as terminating in a similar substance. It partly 
putrified, he says, wlien first expo.sed in his 
laboratory, without emitting any very noisome 
smell. lAirv® of the dermestes and bruchus, 
attacked and penetrated it in various directions : 
at last it became dry, and after more than ten 
years’ su.s])ension, it was cofivcrted into a white 
friable substance, resembling dried agaric, which 
might have been taken for an earthy substance. 
In this state it had no perceptible smell. M. 
Poulletier was desirous of knowing the slate of 
this animal matter, and experiment soon con- 
vinced him and M. 1'. that it was very far from 
being in the state of an earth. It melted by heat, 
and exhaled in the form of vapour, which had 
the smell of a very fetid fat ; spirit of wine se- 
parated a concrescible oil, which appeared to 
possess all tlie properties of spermaceti. I^ach 
of the three alkalis converted it into soap ; and, 
in a word, it exhibited all the ])vopertics of the 
fatty matter of the burial-ground of the Innocents 
exposed for several months to the air. 

For the following abridgment of M. Fourcroy’s 
experiments on this matter, we are indebted to 
Dr. Ure. t. 

1. This substance is fused at a less degree of 
heat than that of boiling water, and may be pu- 
rified by pressure through a cloth, which disen- 
gages a portion of fibrous and bony matter. 2. 
The process of destructive distillation by a very 
graduated heat was begun, but not completed on 
account of its tediousness, and the little promise 
of advantage it afforded. The products which 
came over w'cre water charged with volatile alkali, 
a fat oil, concrete volatile alkali, and no elastic 
fluid during the time the operation was con- 
tinued. 3. Fragments of the fatty matter expo- 
sed to the air during the hot and dry summer of 
1786, became dry, brittle, and- almost pulverulent 
at the surface. On a careful examination, certain 
portions were observed to be semi-transparent, 
and more brittle than the rest. These possessed 
all the apparent properties of wax, and did not 
afford volatile alkali by distillation. 4. With 
water this fatty mutter e.xhibited all the appear- 
ances of soap, and afforded a strong lather. Tlie 
dried substance did not form the saponaceous 
combination with the same facility or perfection, 
as that which was recent. About two-thirds of 
this dried matter separated from the water by 
cooling, and proved to be tlie semi-transparent 
substance, resembling wax. This was taken from 
the surface of the soapy liquor, which being then 
passed through the filter, left a white soft shining 
matter, whicli was fusible and combustible. 5. 
Attempts were made to ascertain the quantity of 
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volatile alkali in this substance, by the applica- 
cation of lime, and of the fixed alkalis, but with- 
out success : for it was difficult to collect and 
appreciate the first portions which escaped, and 
likewise to disengage the last portions. The 
caustic volatile alkali, with the assistance of a 
gentle heat, dissolved the fatty matter, and the 
solution became perfectly clear and transparent 
at the boiling temperature of the mixture, which 
was at 185° F. 6. Sulphuric acid, of the spe- 
cific gravity of 2.0, was poured upon six times its 
weight of the fatty matter, and mixed by agitation. 
Heat was produced, and a gas effluvium of the 
most insupportable putrescence was emitted, 
which infected the air of an extensive laboratory 
for several days. M. Fourcroy says, that the 
smell cannot be described, but that it is one of 
the most horrid and repulsive that can be ima- 
gined. It did not, however, produce any indis- 
position either in himself, or his assistants. By 
dilution with water, and the ordinary processes 
of evaporation and cooling, properly repeated, 
the sulphates of ammonia and of lime were ob- 
tained. A substance was separated from the 
liquor, which appeared to oe the waxy matter, 
somewhat altered by the action of the acid. 7. 
Tim nitrous and muriatic acids were also applied, 
and alforded phenomena worthy of remark, but 
which for the sake of conciseness are here omit- 
ted. 8. Alcohol does not act on this matter at 
the ordinary temperature of the air. But by 
boiling it dissolves one-third of its own weight, 
which is almost totally separable by cooling as 
low as 55°. The alcohol, after this process, 
affords by evaporation a portion of that waxy 
matter which is separable by acids, and is thorc- 
foie the only portion soluble in cold alcohol. 
The (quantity of fatty matter operated on was 
four ounces, or 2304 grains, of which the boiling 
spirit took, up the whole except twenty-six grains, 
which proved to be a mixture of twenty grains 
of ammoniacal soap, and six or eight grains of 
the phosphates of soda and of lime. From this 
experiment, which was three times repeated with 
similar results, it appears that alcohol is well 
suited to afibrd an analysis of the fatty matter. 
It docs not dissolve the neutral salts ; when cold, 
it dissolves that portion of concrete animal oil 
from Avhich the volatile alkali had flown ofl’; and 
when healed, it dissolves the whole of the truly 
saponaceous matter, wliich is afterwards com- 
pletely separated by cooling. And accordingly 
It was found, that a thin plate of the fatty matter, 
which liad lost nearly tlic whole of its volatile 
alkali, by exposure to the air for three years, was 
almost totally dissolved by the cold alcohol. The 
concrete oily or waxy substance obtained in these 
experiments, constitutes tlie leading object of 
research, as being the peculiar substance with 
which the other well known matters are com- 
bined. Sec Journal de Fh^sique, tom. xxxviii, 

Nicholsons Journal, yqL iv, p. 125, Fhil, 
■Lrans, 1794, vol. Ixxxiv. vol. Ixxxv. 

ADIPOSA Membrana, in anatomy, a mem- 
brane that incloses the Cdlulce Adiposte. 

Adiposa Vena, in anatomy, a vein, arising 
irom the descending trunk of the cava, which 
spreads itself on the coat and fat of the kidneys. 


ADIPOSE, a term used by anatomists for any 
cell, membrane, &c., that is remarkable for its 
fatness. See Adeps. 

ADIPOSI Ductus, in anatomy, vessels 
which convey the fat into the interstices of the 
muscles, or part between the flesh and the skin. 

ADIPSON, from the privative «, and h\pa, 
thirst, in medicine, a name given by Hippocrates, 
to oxymel, the ptissana, and other medicines, 
administered for allaying thirst. 

ADIPSOS, in botany, the Egyptian palm 
tree; also, an epithet for the glycerrhiza or 
liquorice tree of LinnaDus. Likewise, in medi- 
cine, a catapotium, or pill, composed by Ascle- 
piades, and mentioned by Galen. 

ADIRBEITSAN, in geography. See Azer- 

BIJAN. 

ADIRGE, in chemistry, sal ammoniacum, 

ADIT OF A MINE, the hole or aperture, where- 
by it is entered and dug, and by which the water 
and ores are carried away. The term amounts 
to the same with cunicidus or drift, and is dis- 
tinguished from air-shaft. See Mining. 

Adit of a ship, in antiquity, was a space in 
the upper part, where the ship was widest, at 
which people entered, anciently called agea. 

Adits of a theatre, aditim theatri, in anti- 
quity, wife doors on the stairs, whereby persons 
entered from the outer porticos, and descended 
into the seats. 

ADITIS, in history, an ancient tribe of Arabs, 
frequently mentioned in the Koran, and said to 
have been descended from Ace, the son of Acos, 
or Uz, Gen. x. 22, 23. Incredible accounts are 
given of their stature ; but see Sales’s Introduc- 
tion to the Koran, and Kor. chap. vi. 

ADIVE, in zoology, a small jackal, the canis 
aureus of Linnams, and resembling, according to 
Buflbn, a small fox. 

ADJUDGE', v,^ Ad : judko, to judge, or 

Adjudg'ment, > sentence to; to express a 

Adjudica'tion,J judicial decision; to deter- 
mine an aflair. 


Then the kynge made a promyse by othc, that he 
wolde bo ohodyent vnto tluj court of Rome, and stand 
and obey all things y‘ the court woll adiuge hym. 

Fabian. 


To her therefore 

The fay rest lady was adjudged for paramore. 

Spencer*s Faerie Queene* 
I have shewed sir Kenclm I)igby both our transla- 
tions of MartiaFs Vitam quae faciunt beatiorem, &c. 
and to tell you true, he adjudged your^s tlie better. 

HowelVi Letters, 


Adjudication, in Scots law, the name of 
that action by which a creditor attaches the herit- 
able estate of his debtor, or his debtor’s heir, in 
order to appropriate it to himself, either in pay- 
ment or security of his debt ; or, that action % 
which the holder of an heritable right, labouring 
under any defect of form, may supply that de- 
fect. 

AD.TUNCT, in metaphysics, some quality 
belonging to either body or mind, whether natu- 
ral or acquired. Thus thinking is an adjunct of 
the mind, imd growth of tlie body. 

Adjunct, in music, a word employed to deno- 
minate the connection or relation between the 
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principal mode and the modes of its two-fifths, 
which, from the intervals that constitute the re- 
lation between them and it, are called its ad- 
juncts. 

AnJt/NCT, in philosophy, somcthinj? added 
to another, without being any necessary part of 
it. Thus water absorbed by cloth or a sponge, 
is an adjunct, but no necessary part of either of 
these substances. 

Adjuncts of the gods, or adjunct gods, 
among the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, 
added as assistants to the principal ones. Thus, 
to Mars was adjoined Bcllona and Nemesis ; to 
Neptune, Salacia ; to Vulcan, the Cabiri, &c. 

AD JURA REGIS, in ecclesiastical affairs, 
a writ brought by the king’s clerk, against him 
who endeavour's to t^ject him presented to a 
living, and thus to prejudice the king’s right of 
presentation. 

ADJURE', V. } Ad : juro, to swear to ; to 
jura'tion, ^ put upon oath; to prescribe 
the solemnity of an oath; to charge earnestly, or 
solemnly. 

But Jesus h-ld his poacr. And ihc l)ij:h prirst 
answered an<l said unto him, I adjure (hce by the 
living God, that tlioix tell us whether ftiou ho the 
Christ, the Son of (lod. Matt. cb. xwi, v. (i3. 

Spirit. She will be swift ift 

To aid a virgin, sucli as was hersrif, 

In hard besetting need ; thi'> wiM I try, 

And add the power of so.uo udjarintj 

Comvs, 

A Persian humble servttnt of the sun. 

Who though devout, yet bigotry had none. 
Hearing a lawyer grave in his address. 

With adjurations every word impress ; 

Supposed the man a bishop, or at h ast, 

(God^s name so much upon his lips,) a priest. 
Bowed at the close with all his graceful airs. 

And begged an interest in his frijquent prayc.'rs. 

Couyer, 

ADJUST', V. ^ J'/UHiiTj Er. to dispose; to 
Adjust'pr, J set in order; fit, adojH, inc- 
Adjust'ment. j thodize,accommodale. 

For these ne been yet no remedies of the malady, 
but they ben a mariner norlshiag of thy sorrows, that 
rebell ayenst thy curacion. For whan time is I shal 
moue and ainst soch things, tli.e [xoci ii Iumu ful dope. 

CJiouccr, ii. h. of Jiocrius. 
It is a vulgar idea wp ]]av\; of a watch or clock, 
when we conceive of it, as an instrument made to 
shew the hour ; hut it is a learned idea, which the 
watch-maker has of it; w'bo knows al! the several 
parts of it, togetlier with tlie various connections and 
idjustments of each part. ^Vatts’s Loyick. 

What, but God ? 

Inspiring God ! who, boundless spirit all ; 

And unremitting energy pervades. 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole? 

Thomstm, 

It is observable, that, either by natur? or by hahit^ 
our faculties are iitted to images of a certain extent, 
to which we adjust ^rrcAt things by division, and little 
things by accumulations. Rambler, 

Promises of friendship are, like all others, useless 
and vain, unless they are made in some known sense, 
adjusted and acknowledged by both parties, 

Rambler, "Ho, 13. 

ADJUTAGE. See Ajutage. & Hydra vek s. 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, is an officer, 
whose duty is to assist the major, by distributing 
the pay, and overseeing the punishment of the 


common men : besides which, he is to receive 
orders every night from the brigade major; which, 
after carrying to the colonel, he delivers out to 
the serjeanls. When detachments are to be made, 
he gives the number to be furnished by each com- 
pany or troop, and assigns the hour and place of 
rendezvous. He also places the guards, receives, 
and distributes the ammunition to the companies, 
&c., and, by the major’s orders, regulates the 
price of bread, beer, and other provisions. 

Adjutant-Generat., is an officer of distinc- 
tion, who aids and assists the general. He forms 
the several details of duty of the army, with the 
brigade majors,and keeps an exact state of each 
brigade and regiment, witli a roll of the lieu- 
tenant generals, major generals, colonels, lieu- 
tenant colonels, and majors. Everyday at head 
quarters, he receives orders from the general 
officer of the day, and distributes them to the 
majors of brigades, from -wiiom he receives' 
the number of men they are to furnish for the 
duty of the army, and informs them of any de- 
tails which concern them. On marching days, 
he accompanies the general to the ground of the 
cainj). lie makes a daily report of the situation 
of all the piosts placed for the safety of the army,, 
and of any changes made in their jjosts. In a 
day of battle, the udjutarit-general sees the in- 
fimtry drawn up, after which he ])Uices himself 
by the general to receive orders. In a siege, he 
visits the several posts and guards of the trenches, 
and reports their situation, and how circum- 
stanced ; he gives and signs all orders for skir- 
mishing parties, (if time pennit,) and has a ser- 
jeant from each brigade, to carry any orders 
which he may have* to send. 

Adjutants-Geneiiai,, among the Jesuits, a 
select number of fathers, who resided ..with the 
gcTieral of the order, eacli of wliorn had a pro- 
vince or country assigned him, as England, 
Holland, ^c., and tlicir business was to inform 
the father general of state occurrences in such 
countries. To this end they had their corres- 
pondents delegated, emissaries, visitors, regents, 
provincials, &:c. 

ADJ GTE', 

Aiv'i tancy,^ Ad : juro—^jutimy to help to ; 
Auj'itaxt, f to assist; to succour; to promote 
Ai)j( v'axt, / the advantage of. Adjute is 
Adji'ment, \ now obsolete. 

Aujl'tous. 

Whorcon llic king a parliament proenrM, 

To fix some things whose fall lie else might fear, 
Wln rehy he hop’d the queen to have abjur’d. 

Ills son, and such as their adjutora were. 

Drayton's Baron's Wars, 

Acc. For there be 
Sixe hjitchelers, as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his companee, 

And each one hath his liverie. 

Jumon's King's Entertainment at Welbech. 

I have only been a careful adjuvant, and was sorry 
I could not be the efficient. Sir H. Yelverton, IGOfh 
He had a due regard for his person ; for in pre-'^t 
battles he w’ould set in his pavilion, and mana' 1‘ 
by adjutants. Bacon's Biog^ 


As nerves are adjuments to corporal activity, so ur*^ 
laws the hinges ou which politique bodies act aim 
move. 
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It was no douf)t disposed witli all the adjutancy of 
definition and division, Burke* 


ADJUTORIUM, in anatomy, the humerus 
shoulder bone^ Also, a term used by physi- 
cians for any medicine in a prescription but the 
capital one. 

ADJYGIIUR, or the impregnable fortress, as 
the word signifies, an ancient fortress of Hin- 
dostan, in the province of Bundelcund, which 
commands the mountain-pass between Callinger 
and Pannah. It resisted the British arms for 
some time in 1809, and cost the besiegers a great 
number of troops before it was evacuated by the 
zemindar. On this occasion, the father-in-law 
of that chieftain, was sent into the female apart- 
ments by the British, to announce to the wives 
of the zemindar the necessity of their leaving 
the place ; when he cut the throats of all the 
women and children, eight in number, and after- 
wards his own, without the slightest disturbance 
being heard without. 

ADLF.-KGGS. SeeAnDi.r. 

ADLEGATION, in the public law of the 
German empire, a right claimed by certain states 
of the empire of adjoining plenipotentiaries, in 
public treaties and negociations, to those of the 
emperor, for the transacting of matters which re- 
late to their common interests. Several princes 
and states of the empire, enjoy the right of lega- 
tion, (or sending ambassadors on their own parti- 
cular affairs,) who have not that of adlegation, 
and vice versa. 

ADLERBERG, or Arlberg, one of the 
Suabiau territories, of the Tyrolese Alps, sepa- 
rating the Tyrol from the country of the Orisons. 
Tt gives name to the adjacent lordships of Voral- 
lu rg, and is covered with pines and brushwood. 
Josepli II. cut a fine road across these hills in 
1780. 


ADLOCUTION, Adlocutio, in Roman an- 
ticjiuty, the address made by generals to their 
armies, to encourage them before a battle; often 
expressed on medals by the abbreviature Adlo- 
ci ' 1 . Con. — The general is represented as seated 
on a tribunal, or on a bank or mount of turf. 
With the cohorts ranged orderly round him. 

ADLONGUM, in music, ancient church 
music written in square notes and semibreves. 

ADMAH, the most easterly of the four cities 
that were destroyed by fire from heaven with 
Sodom. 


ADMANUENSES, in ancient law books, 
denote persons who swore by laying their hands on 
the book, and thus stood opposed to clerks, whose 
word was, according to Ducange, reputed as 
their oath. 


ADMEA'SURE, I 
Admea'surement. S 


See Measure. 


Tlio anticnt and most effectual method of proceed- 
mg is by writ of admeasurement of pasture. *’‘**'**And 
Upon tliis suit all the commoners shall be admeasured* 
Blackstone*8 Commentaries, 
ADMl'TUS, in mythology, a king of Pherm 
m ihessaly, whose cattle Apollo kept for nine 
years, and obtained from the Fates, a dream, that 
‘^dmetus should never die, if any one could be 


found to sacrifice life in liis bebalf, wliich 
Alcestm his wife, did. Ovid de Art. Am. iii 
Pont. iii. &c. 

ADMINICLE, in Scots law, signifies any 
writing or deed . referred to by a party, m a” 
action of law, for proving his allegations. 

ADMINICULATOR, an ancient officer of 
the church, whose business it was to attend to, 
and defend the cause of the widows and orphans. 
ADMINTSTER, r.'x Ad: ministrOy from 
Admin'istrate, V. f minuSy or minor y to serve 
Administra'tion, ^to; to act as servant. 
Administrator, 'agent, or deputy; to 
officiate under the sanction of law or otherwise ; 
to give, to help, to supply. 

Power me thought y* 1 h^fl to keep from mino 
enemies, and mee seemed to shine in glory of re- 
noume, as manhood asketh in mean, for no wight in 
mino adjninistracion, coud none yucis no trechery by 
soth cause on me putte. 

Chaucer y Test* of L. b. ii. f. 304. 
There arc dyuersites of gyftes, yet but one spreto. 
And tber are differences of udmynystracyos, and yet 
but one Lorde. Bible, 1539. 1 Cor. ch. x* 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
What'er is best administer* d, is best, 

Pope*s Essay on Man 
He [the king] is ours, 

T* admltHeter, to guard, t' adorn the state. 

But not to warp or change it. We are his, 

To serve him nobly in the common cause. 

True to the death, but not to be his slave. 

Couper*s Task* 

Administration, in anatomy, a name given 
by Galen and Harvey to the manner of dis- 
secting the human body, particularly the 
muscles. In which sense, administration is 
synonymous with encheiresisy exercise, &c. 

Administrator, in law, he to whom the or- 
dinary commits the administration of the goods 
of a person deceased, in default of an executor. 
An action lies for, or against an administrator, as 
for, or against an executor ; and he shall be ac- 
countable to the value of the goods of the de- 
ceased, and no farther : unless there be waste, or 
other abuse chargeable on him. If the adminis- 
trator die, his executors are not administrators ; 
but the court is to grant a new administration.— 
If a stranger, who is neither administrator nor 
executor, take the goods of L'e deceased, and ad- 
minister, he shall be charged and sued as an 
executor, and not as an administrator. The ad- 
ministrator, in Scot’s law, is a person legally 
empowered to act for another whom the law pre- 
sumes incapable of acting for himself. Ihus 
tutors or curators are sometimes styled adminis- 
trators in law to pupils, minors, or fatuous per- 
sons. But more generally the term is used to 
imply that power, which is conferred by the law 
upon a father, over the persons and estates of his 
children during their minority. 

ADMIRAL I LIS sal, the same with Glau- 
ber’s salt. See Chemistry. 

ADMIRAL, amiruly Fr. of doubtful etymology . 
The chief commander of a greater or sraallet 
number of ships of war, or of the whole naval 
force of a country. 
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Ho also, in battle in sea, ovcrlhro'w Roilerious 
■Rotundiis, admiral of Spain, in -which fight the admi- 
ral with his son were both slain, and seven of his gallies 
taken. JxnoOes, 

Make the sea shine with gallantry, and all 
The English youth flock to their admiral. 

Waller, 

Admtr AT,, in naval politics, an officer who takes 
liie command of a fleet or squadron, or the general 
government of the king’s navy ; together with 
the hearing and determining all causes that may 
arise, civil or criminal, within the circle of ma- 
ritime afiairs. 

With respect to the origin of this title, authors 
are divided, although the office itself has been 
established in almost all maritime countries. 
Some have traced it to the oriental languages; 
others to the Greek ; hut the most jirobable 
opinion, is that of Spelrnan, who tliinks, that 
hotli the name and aignity were derived from 
the Saracens, and, by reason of the holy wars, 
brought ainone.'st us ; for admiruly in the Arabian 
language, signifies a prince, or chief ruler, and 
was the ordinary title of the governors of cities, 
provinces, &c. and therefore they called the 
commander of the navy by that name, as a name 
of dignity and honour. And indeed there are 
no instances of admirals in this jiart of Europe, 
before the year 1‘2H4, when Pliilip ^ Franco, 
who had attended St. f.ouis in the wars against 
the Saracens, created an admiral. Du Cange 
assures us, tliat tlie Sicilians were the first and 
the (ienoese the next, who gave the denomina- 
tion of admiral to the coramanders of their naval 
armaments ; and that the^ook it from the Sara- 
cen or Arabic Ewir, a gimeral name for every 
commanding officer. 

The name also occurs once in the history of 
France, in the year 5.')8. And. Com. vol. i. p. ‘23. 

The exact time when this word was introduced 
among us, is uncertain ; some lliink it was in the 
reign of Falward 1. beffire whose time, the chief 
naval officer was distinguished by the iiame of 
* custos maris.’ But Sir Henry Spelrnan is of 
opinion that it v/as first used in the reign of Hen. 
III. because neither the laws of Oloron, made in 
1266, nor Bractoii, who wTote about that time, 
make any mention of it; and that the term admi- 
ral was not used in the charter of the eighth of 
Hen. HI. wherein he granted tliis office toHiehard 
de Lacey, by these words, Maritima/n Anfflur ; 
but in the fifty-sixth year of the same reign, not 
only the historians, but the ciiart(M’s themselves, 
very frequently use the word admiral. It is 
certain, however, that in tiie reign of Rdw.I. who 
distinguished himself in the naval service of the 
crusades, the title of admiral de la mer dii roy 
d^Angleteire, wjus conferred for the first time, as 
a mark of public honour, on W. de I^eybourne. 
Shortly afterwards, the jurisdiction of the English 
seas was committed to the management of three or 
four admirals, all of them holding the office du- 
rahte hene placito ; and each having particular 
limits under his charge and government : as ad- 
miral of the fleet of ships, from the mouth of 
the Thames, northward, southward, or westward. 
Besides these, there were admirals of the Cinque 
Forts, as in the reign of Edward III. when one 
William Latimer was styled admiralis ^uinfju£ 


portuum ; and we sometimes find that one per- 
son has been admiral of the fleets to the south- 
ward, northward, and westward, at the same time. 

From the reign of F2dward II. a regular suc- 
cession of admirals may be distinctly traced, 
and in the thirty-fourth of Edward III. John de 
Beauchamp, lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
was created high-admiral of England. There 
was, however, a title above this, viz. ‘ locum 
tenens regio super mare,* the king’s lieutenant- 
general of the seas. The office of high-admiral 
was soon after divided for a few years into that 
of the northern and western admiral. Richard 
Fitz Alain, son of the carl of Arundel, being made 
admiral of I'higland, by patent of Richard II. was 
succeeded by the duke of Albermarle, under the 
title of high-admiral of the north and west ; hut 
the title of admiralis Anglia?, was resumed in the 
reign of Henry IV. and conferred upon the 
king’s brotlier; and the office itself invested with 
most of its present powers. Persons of high 
rank, frequently unacquainted with naval con- 
cerns, were placed in it, as a ])Ost of honour; 
and thus it continued until 1632, when it was 
put into commission, as it remained during the 
protectorate of Cromwell. James II. while yet 
duke of York, exercised the functions of lord 
high-admiral for several years, during the reign 
of his predecessor, and had the merit of making 
it a most effeotive and useful office; some of Ins 
naval regulations being still observed. In tlie 
lime of William and Mary, the powers of lord 
high-admiral were committed, by slat. ii. cap. 2 . 
to the lords oommissiont'rs of the admiralty. 
Prince George of Denmark enjoyed tins office a 
short time, in the reign of queen Anne ; and 
during his commission, a change took place in 
Its perquisites, whicli, vrith the exception of 
£2.500 per annum, lu' alienated to the crown. 
After his relinquishment, the office returned to 
seven lords-eominissioners, according to the ori- 
ginal .statute of William and Mary, and the 
annual income was augmented to £l000 for 
each; althonuli, at present, that of the first lord 
is equal to £5000 per annum. The surplus re- 
venue, so deviated, forms what are (’.ailed iha dr'oiis 
of admiralty, and is applied at the pleasure of 
gov(*rnmenl. 

To the office of Lord Hifiit Admiral, or 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty of Fmg- 
land, bedong the universal government and ma- 
nagement of the Royal Navy, the decision of all 
iriariiime cases, whether civil or criminal, a ju- 
risdiction upon or beyond the sea in all parts of 
the world ; upon the sea coasts in all ports, ha- 
vens, or harbours, and upon all rivers below the 
nearest bridge to the sea. According to the 
terms of the patent, he is empowered To pre- 
serve all public streams, ports, rivers, fresh waters 
and creeks, whatsoever, within his jurisdiction, 
as well for the preservation of the ships as of the 
fishes ; to reform too strait nets and unlawful 
engines, and puni.sh offenders ; to arrest ships, 
mariners, pilots, masters, gunners, bombadiers, 
and any other persons whatsoever, able and fit 
for the service of ships, as often as occasion shall 
require, and wheresoever they shall be met with ; 
to appoint vice-admirals, judges, and other offi- 
cers, durante bcnc placito ; to remove, suspend# 
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or expel them, and put cUiers in their places ; 
to take cognizance of civil and maritime laws, and 
of death, murder, or maim/^ The Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports has, nevertheless, a juris- 
diction exempt from the control of the Admiralty 
within these ports. The jurisdiction of the Lord 
High Admiral is confined to the sea; for instance, 
if a man be killed in any ship riding in great 
rivers, beneath the lowest bridge towards the 
sea, he has legal cognizance ; but, if a man be 
killed above the lowest bridge, or upon any arm 
of the sea where the land can be seen on both 
sides, the coroner of the county is the proper 
person to enquire into it, and where a coroner 
may enquire the admiral has no jurisdiction. 
Letwecii high and low water mark, also, the 
fOTTunon law and the Admiralty have jurisdiction 
l)y turns; one upon the water, the other upon 
the land. The High Admiral is empowered to 
grant commissions to inferior admirals, enabling 
them 1o enforce obedience in all branches of the 
service, to institute courts martial, to take cogni- 
zance of all maritime transgressions committed 
against the articles of war, under the direction 
of a deputy Judge Advocate. 

The perquisites given to this office hy the 
patent, consist of treasure, deodands, derelicts, 
ibund within his jurisdiction ; all goods picked 
up at sea ; all fines, forfeitures, ransoms, re- 
cognizances, and pecuniary piiuishments; all 
sturgeons, whales, porpusses, dolphins, rigs, and 
grampusscs, and all such larger fishes ; all ships 
and goods of the enemy coming into any creek, 
road, or port, by stress of weather, mistake, or 
ignorance of tlie war ; all ships seized at sea, 
salvag(>, &,c. together with his sliares of prizes.’^ 
This officer anciently carried a gold whistle, set 
with '[uecious stones, at the end of a gold chain; 
and the office itself is of so great power, honour, 
and profit, that it has been conferred' mostly on 
priru'cs of the blood. All officers, commanders, 
arid soldieisof ships of war, are bound to observe 
the commands of the High Admiral, on pain of 
death, or other punishment. Considering the 
great power and influence of the office, there is, 
perhaps, a degree of prudence in its having been 
put for some years past under the administration 
of commissioners, who, by W. and M. stat. ii. 
c. 2. are declared to have the same authority, 
jurisdiction, and power, as the Lord High Ad- 
miral. 

Admiral of Scotland, The Lord High, was 
anciently one of the great officers of the crown, 
and supreme judge in all maritime cases that 
occurred within that part of Great Britain. In 
me year 1651 this great officer was dignified 
with the title of The King’s Lieutenant and 
. ustice General upon the Seas.^’ But .since the 
linion, the powers of this office have been vested 
mthe Admiralty of Great Britain, who appoints 
^ Mce Admiral, or Judge, who executes the 
( uties of it, and presides over an Admiralty 
court in Scotland. 

Admiral of the Fleet is the highest naval 
otticer under the British High Admiralty office, 
^distinguished when he embarks by hoisting the 
jmion flag at the main top gallant mast head, 
inis office is of considerable authority, and has 
«ely been filled by a member of the royal family. 


Admirals being commanders in chief of any 
fleet, or squadron, rank with field marshals in the 
army, and always carry their flags at the main 
top gallant mast head, from which they are 
designated admirals of tlie red, of the white, of 
the blue. 

The Vice Admiral is a civil officer, appointed 
by I,ords Commissioners of the High Admiralty. 
’Inhere are several of them established in different 
parts of Great Britain, with judges and marshalls 
under them, exercising their respective juris- 
dictions within certain limits. The Vice Ad- 
miral of England was formerly the Deputy of 
the Lord High Admiral, but the place being 
now a sinecure, is commonly conferred on some 
officer of distinction. Scotland has one Vice 
Admiral, Ireland has four, and the Governors 
of colonies are commonly empowered by a com- 
mission to preside over Vice Admiralty (’ourts 
The Vice Admiral carries his flag at the fore top 
mast head, takes rank with lieutenant generals 
in the army, and, within his jurisdiction, main- 
tains considerable dignity and influence. His 
decisions, however, are not final, a right of 
appeal lying to the High Court of Admiralty in 
London. 

Admiral is also an appellation given to the 
most considerable ship of a fleet of merchantmen, 
or of tb^essels employed in the cod-fishery of 
Newfoundland. The vessel that first arrives is 
also entitled to this appellation, and the com- 
mander has the privilege of choosing what place 
he pleases on the shore to dry his fish ; gives 
proper orders and appoints the fishing-places 
to those who come after him ; and as long ‘ as 
the fishing season continues, carries a flag on his 
main must. 

Admiral, in zoology, or rather conchology, 
the name given by authors to a very beautiful 
and very precious shell fish of the valuta genus, 
belonging to the order of vermes testacea. See 
VoLUTA. Of these the 'curious reckon four 
species. 1. The grand-fli/w ira/. 2. The vice- 
admiral. 3. The orange-urA/uVr//. And, 4. The 
e\\rd-a(h?nraL The first of these is the most 
esteemed, and a single shell lias been sold in 
Holland for five hundred florin?. It is of a very 
elegant and bright white enamel, and is variegated 
with bands of yellow, representing in some de- 
gree the colours of the flags of a man of war at 
sea ; hence it obtained its name. It is of a very 
curious shape, and formed with particular ele- 
gance about the head; the clavicle being ex- 
erted. There runs along the centre of the large 
yellow band in this shell, a fine denticulated 
line, which is its distinguishing character. The 
vice-admiral is an elegant shell, but its head is 
less beautifully wrought than in the admiral^ and 
its broad band wants the denticulated line, so 
remarkable in that. The orange-edwira/ has 
more yellow than either of the others. The 
extra-flrfwira/ has the same bands with these, 
but they run one into another, and form a more 
mixed clouding. 

ADMIRALTY. The power, or officers ap- 
pointed to administer the naval aftairs of a state. 
Also the place where they assemble for business. 

They requested liberty to cite Jolm Paith to appear 
by bis proctor in tbo English court of admiralty. 

State Letters, 
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Hiving consulted >\ith Mr. Whitlock, the lawyer, 
about tlie validity of a commission drawn from a re- 
search into the office of the admiralty. 

Sir H, Wotton, Hem, p. 418. 

Admiralty properly signifies the office of 
lord liigh admiral, whether discharged by one 
single person, or by joint commissioners called 
lords of the admiralty. 

Admiralty, Court of, is a sovereign court, 
instituted by iMward III. and held by the lord 
high admiral, or lords of the admiralty, wliere 
cognizance is . taken in all maritime affairs, 
whether civil or criminal. — All crimes committed 
on the high seas, or on great rivers below the 
fii*st bridge next the sea, are cognizable in this 
court only, and before which they must be tried 
by judge and jury. But in civil cases the mode 
is different, the decisions being all made accord- 
ing to the civil law. By statute 39. Geo. HI. 
all offences whatsoever committed on the high 
seas, shall be liable to the same punishments as 
if committed on shore, and shall be tried and 
adjudged in the same mariner as felonies ; and 
persons wilfully casting away any vessel, or pro- 
curing it to Vie done, are by the 43d of the king 
declared to be felons, vvitliout benefit of clergy : 
if the offence lie committed Jn the body of a 
county, they shall be tried as otner felons; if upon 
the seas, under slat, 28 Henry which 

gives the criminal jurisdiction to the iidiniralty 
Court. Of late years a regular Admiralty 
Sessions of Oyer and Terminer has been held 
twice ill the year at the Old Bailey, London. 
The commission includes the members of the 
Privy (.\juncil, l.ords of the Treasury, the Secrc- 
tiiry of the Admiralty, some of the City Alder- 
men, &c. and with the exception that it is limited 
to maritime causes, is similar to that granted to 
the judges on otlier occasions. 

An ajjpcal lies from the inferior Courts of 
Admiralty to the Hioii Court or Admiralty or 
Exr.LAM), also by 8 Eliz. c. 5. appeal lies from 
the latter court to commissioners appointed by the 
court of ('hancery ; and in case of prize d<*cisions, 
an appeal lies to commissioners of the Privy 
Council, And this by virtue of divers treaties 
with foreign nations, by which particular courts 
are establishetl in the maritime countries of 
Europe for tlie decision of this question ; 
whether lawful jirize or not ? for this being a 
question between subjects of different states, 
it belongs fwitiicly to the law of nations, and 
not to the municipal laws of cither country, 
to determine it. W hen sentence has been given 
by a foreign Admiralty, the party may libel for 
execution here, without the process of another 
trial ; since all Admiralty courts are supposed 
to be established upon the same general basis, 
tlie decisions of those belonging to other nations, 
ii'.e admitted here, and shall not he examined, 
that ours may be ci edited there. 

Vice Aumiraliy Courts are established 
in all the dependencies of Great Britain, and are 
of two kinds, Prize Courts and Instance Courts. 
The afi’air of Prize Courts, is to enquire into all 
cases of vessels condemned as prizes, detained 
by neutrals or enemies, lawfully or unlawfully, 
and all things that affect cases of capture gene- 


rally. Courts of this description were established 
(luring the Jpte war, at Antigua, the Bahamas, 
Barbadoes, Bermud-i, Bombay, Calcutta, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Giliraltar, Halifax, 
Jamaica, Malta, Madras, Newfoundland, and 
Tortola. Instance Courts are intended to en- 
quire into all misdemeanours in merchant ships, 
&c. and have been established Berbice, St. 
Croix, St. Christopher s, Dominica, Deinerara, 
Essiquiho, Granada, Martinique, Trinidad, and 
St. Vincents. 

Admiralty, Judge of the, an office origi- 
nally established in 1640, and filled for the most 
part, by two or three persons. At the revolution 
a considerable change took place in it; since 
which it has been restricted to an individual, 
wffiose salary is now £‘2500 per annum. The 
Judges of the Vice Admiralty courts in the 
colonies are allowed in some places £2000 a 
year ftom the consolidated fund> besides other 
perquisites. 

Admiralty, Registrar of the, holds an office 
of great pecuniary importance by patent of the 
High Admiral, or the Lords Commissioners, in 
virtue of which he assists in tlie judicial pro- 
ceedings of the Admiralty courts. 

Admiralty, Marshal of the, is an officer 
who hears tlie mace before tlie Admiralty Judge, 
attends naval executions, arrestsships and per- 
sons. and commits offenders to the Marsnal- 
sea. 

Admiralty, Procurators of the, in all the 
High Admiral’s affairs, and suits of the crown, 
act as solicitors in the High court of Admiralty; 
.since both the Counsel of the Admiralty y and the 
diplomatic solicitor of the Admh'alh/j are cJiiefly 
occupied about the military parts of their official 
duly. 

Admiralty Bay, a large bay on ^thc west 
coast of Cooke’s Straits, New /oaland, S. Lat. 
40^37'. K. Long. 170^ 54'. 

Admiralty In lei, an entrance to the sup- 
posed straits of Juan de Fuca, on the west 
coast of New Georgia, in N. Lat. 40°, 30', 
W. Long. 124°. 15'. 

Admiral! V Islands, a cluster of islaiiclip to 
the north of New Britain, in the soutli Pacific 
Ocean, in about 2°, 18' S. Lat. and 116°, 44 
E. Long. These islands were visited by Morello, 
in 1781, and again by the expedition in search 
of La Perouse, in 1793, when the natives 
appeared very friendly. They are blacks, and 
of large stature. 

Admiralty Isi.and, a large island on the 
west coast of North America, between the shore 
of that continent and George the Third’s Archi- 
pelago. It is about 180 miles in circumference, 
and is inclosed with numerous noble bays, anfi 
covered with fine timber, especially of the pine 
tribe. This island pre.sents strong evidence of 
the encroachment of the Pacific on the w est^rn 
shores of the neiglibourhood ; Vancouver’s meu 
having traced the remains of a vast forest of 
trees into the sea. But the inhabitants were of a 
very Viostile disposition, and prevented the 
French navigator from much close inspection 
of their domain. N. lAit. 57°, to 58°. W . Long* 
134° to 135° 
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ADMIRE', V. N Ad : miror; to wonder 
Ad'mirable, at, in a good o^bad sense, 
'Ad'mirarleness, but more frequently in 
Ad'mirably, , the former; to look at, 
Admir'ance, ^observe, or regard with 
Admira'tion, surprise, wonder, pleasure, 
Admir'er,. I delight, or veneration, as 

Admir'ingey. J extraordinary or singular; 

agreeable, or the contrary. 

La. You haue displac’d the mirth. 

Broke the good meeting with most admired dis- 
order. Shakspeare^g Macbeth. 

It is very remarkable to see the manufactures in 
England, not knowing whether more to admire the 
rarity or variety thereof. Ftdler*s Worthies. 

* As such we lov’d, admired, almost ador’d. 

Gave all the tribute mortals could afford. 

Perhaps we gave so much, tlie pow’rs above 
Grew angry at our superstitious love ; 

For when wc more than human homage pay. 

The charming cause is justly snatched away. 

Dryden*s Elegies. 

Knthusiastick admiration seldom promotes know- 
ledge. Sir Joshtui Reynold's Discourses. 

throughout the whole, the author appears to have 
been a most critical reader ; and a mos* passionate ad- 
mirer of the Holy Scriptures. 

Bishop Newton on Paradise Lost^ 

ADMIT', V. Ad : jnitto^ to let in; to re- 
Admis'sirle, J ccive into a place where one 
Admis'sion, f is; to introduce ; to allow or 
Admit'table, /’suffer to he brought in or 
Admit'tance, \ forward; to give credit to; to 
Admit'ter. “^assent to a statement; to 
acknowledge the force of an argument. 

Let all kyngs beware how, aftir they haue once 
tasted of God’s trewth, they admitte sichc popish 
flatterers into their court and counsaill. 

Expos, of Daniel, by G. Joye, c, ii. fol. 41. 

I admit the case as possible, but yet as such a 
case, as I trust in God, this good man shall see the 
iCkyc fall firste', and catchc larkes ere it hapj>e. 

Sir Thomas Morels Works, p. B2. 

What, 

If I do line one of their hands ? — tis gold 
Which buys admittance. 

Shahspeare's Cymhelinc. 
And, if I give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free. 

Milton^ 8 L* Allegro. 

There’s news from Bcrtran : he desires 
Admittance to the king ; and cries aloud. 

This day shall end our fears. Dryden. 

My father saw you ill designs pursue ; 

And my admission shew’d his fear of you. 

Idem. 

Blindness being a privative term unto sight, this 
JipI>ellation is not admittable in propriety of speech, 
>ind will overthrow the doctrine of privations. 

BrownU Vulgar Errowrs. 
Suppose that this supposition were admissible, this 
'Would not any way be inconsistent with the eternity 
the divine nature and essence. 

Hale*s Contemplations. 

, . •^DMISSION, in ecclesiastical affairs, the 
bishop’s acknowledgment that he approves the 
parson presented to a cure, which be gives on 
«kiiTmnation, by saying admitto te habilem. 

ADMITTENDO Cl 


to him who hath recovered his right of presenta- 
tion against the bishop in the common pleas. 

Admittendo in Socium, in Law, is a writ for 
the association of certain persons to J ustices of 
Assize formerly appointed. 

ADMIX , V. Y Ad : Ang, Sax. miscan, by 

Admix'tion, > contraction mics, to mix ; to 
Admix'ture. 3 mingle or blend. 

My son Pallas, this zoung lusty syre. 

Exhort 1 wald to tak the sterc on hai^d, 

Ne war that of the blude of this ilk land 
Admyxt standis he, takand sum strynd, 

Apoun his moderis syde of Sahyne kynd. 

Douglas, b. viii. p. 260. 

Though many waics may be found to light this 
powder, yet is there none I know to make a strong 
and vigorous powder of salt-peter ; without the 
admixtion of sulphur. 

Brownes Vulgar Errours. 

All metals may be calcined by strong w'aters ; or 
by admixtion of salt, sulphur, and mercury. 

Bacon. 

The corruption of philosophy, from the admixture 
of superstition and theology, is much more extensive 
and pernicious, either to whole bodies of philosophy 
or their parts. Idem. 

Possibly all metals may be of one species, and the 
diversity may proceed from the admixture of different 
bodies with the principles of the metal. 

Roy* 8 Wisdom of God in the Creation. 

ADMONISH, t;."| w rr 

‘ Ad: rnoneo. In Wiclif 

we read inonoste, in other 
[ of our etyly writers, ino- 
^nish : to put in mind ; to 
advise, apprize, exhort; to 
reprovu..gently, in order to 
prevent evil conduct. 


I'OL. I. 


C LERI CO, is a writ granted 


Admon'isher, 

Admon'ishment, 

Admonition, 

Admoni'tioNer, 

Admon'itive, 

Admon'itor, 

Admon'iiory. 

And euCry orakyl of Goddis admonist eik. 

That w’e the rcalmc of Italy suld seik. 

Douglas, b. iii. p. 80. 
God sayth : Love thy neighboiir as thyself ; that is 
to say, to salvation both of lif and soule. And more- 
over, thou shalt love him in word, and in benigne adwo- 
nestiny, and chastising, and conAort him in his anoyes, 
and praye for him with all thy horte. 

Chaucer Personnes Tale, V. 2. p. 325. 
But yet be W’ury in thy studious care.-— - 
Thy grave admonishments prevail with me. 

Shahspeare^s Henry F. p. 1 
Ambition of great and famous auditoriesij I lo^ve.to 
those whose better gifts and inward endowniedts dfd 
admonitioners unto them of the great good they can do, 
or otherwise thirst after popular applause. 

Haleys Golden Remains 
Yet take heed, worthy Maximus, all ears 
Hear not with that distinction mine do ; few 
You’ll find admonishers, but urgers of your actions. 

Beaumont and Fletcher s Valcntinian. 
To the infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks ; and his admonishment 
Receive, with solemn purpose to observe 
Immutably his sovereign will, the end 
Of what wc are. Milton. 

Horace was a mi\d admonisher ; a court satirisi, 
fit for the gentle times of Augustus. 

Dryden 

Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste. 

Alike admonish not to roam ; 

These tell me of enjoyments past 
Xnd those of sorrows yet to come. 

Cowper' Shrubberu 

JL 
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ADMONITIO Fustium, among the Romans, 
a military punishment, not unlike our whipping, 
but performed with vine branches. 

ADMONITION, in ecclesiastical affairs, apart 
of discipline much used in the ancient church. 
It was tl\e first act, or step, towards the punish- 
ment, or expulsion of delinquents. In case of 
private offences, it was performed, according to 
the evangelical rule, ])rivately : in case of public 
offence, raenly, before the church. If cither of 
those sufficed for the recovery of the fallen per- 
son, all further proceedings in the way of censure 
ceased : if they did not, recourse was had to 
excommunication . 

ADMONT, a market-town, in the circle of 
Judenbirg, Upper Syria, between the Ens and 
Belta, six miles N.N.lv of Uottenman. 

ADMORTIZATION, in the feudal customs, 
the reduction of tlie property of lands or tene- 
ments to mortmain. See Moutmain. 


ADMOVE' V. 


^ Ad : viovco^ to move to- 
S wards, to approach. 


If, unto the powder of loadstone or iron, wc admove 
the north poh*. of the loadstone, the powd<'rs or small 
divisions will erect and conform themselves thereto : 
but if the south pole approach, they will subside, and 
invertinfj their bodies, respect the loadstone with the 
other ex tream. Brown’s Krrmm. 


ADNA'SCENT, 

AdnatU 


v.\ 

S 


Ad : ?iasior^ nalm, to 
grow to ; growing to, or 
upon. 


Moss, which is an adnascent plant, is to be nibbed 
and scraped oiT with some instrument of wood which 
may not excorticate the trc‘‘. Evelyn’s Sylva. 

Osteologers liave very well observed, that the parts 
appertaining'to the hones, which stand out at a distance 
from their bodies, are either the adruite or the enatc 
parts, either the epiphyses, or the apophyses of the 
bones. Smith’s Old Age. 


ADNATA, in anatomy, a thick white mem- 
brane, investing the ball of the eye; and forming 
its outermost coat; called also circumosaalis and 
circumcalvalis. It is the tunica adnata, that 
makes what we commonly call the white of the 
eye: whence it is also called the albuginea. It 
springs from the pericranium, and grows to the 
exterior part of the tunica cornea, serving to 
connect the whole eye both to the palpebrae, and 
the adjacent bones, and thus keep it fa.st in the 
socket. A little round aperture is left in the 
forepart, called the sight, througli which the iris 
and pupilla appear. The adnata abounds with 
veins and arteries, which, though ordinarily not 
visible, are conspicuous in onhthalmies, which are 
properly inflammations of tnis part. 

Adnata is also a term us(;d for such things as 
grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, whether 
inseparably, as hair, wool, horns, &c. or acci- 
dentally, as the several epistical plants. Among 
gardeners, it denotes those off-sets, which by a 
new germination under the earth, proceed from 
the lily, narcissus, hyacinth, and other flowers, 
and afterwards grow to true roots; what the 
French call cayeux, or stalks. 

ADNOUN, Adnomen, or Adname, in gram- 
mar, another name for an adjective. 

ADO', 11 . See Do. 


And when he was come in, ho aaith unto them* 
why make ye this ado, and weep ? the damsel is not 
dead but sleepeth. Mark v. 39. 

A man that is inquisitive is commonly envious, for 
to know much of other men’s matters cannot be, 
because all that fido may concern his own estate. 

Bacon’s Essay on Envy. 

They moved, and in the end persuaded, with much 
ado, the people to bind themselves by solemn oath. 

Hooker. 

Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado. 

Shakspeare, 

I made no more ado, but took all their seven 
points in my target. 

Shakspeare’ s Henry IV. 

With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

Not suff’ring all his eyes repose to take. 

Dryden. 

AD OCTO, q. d. to the eighth number ; a 
term used by some ancient philosophers, to de- 
note the highest, or superlative degree. 

ADOLES'CENCE, ri ) Ad: o/esro, to 

Adot.f.s'cency. S grow perceptibly ; to 

advance to adult age or maturity; usually the 
time of life between twelve and twenty-one 
The Romans extended the period to forty years. 
Livy calls the Tarquins adolesccntes, although 
they were above thirty years of ago. Caesar is 
styled adolescens, when six and thirty. 

Those times which we term vulgarly the old 
world, were indeed the youth or adolescence of it. 

Howell’s Letters. 

He was so far from a boy, that he was a man bom, 
and at his full stature, if we believe Josephus, who 
places him in the last adolesccncy , and makes him 
twenty-five years old. Brown, 

ADOLESCENT! A, Adolfscencf., from ado^ 
leaccrCy to grow, the state of growing youth ; 
which has been understood to last as long as the 
fibres continue to grow, either in magnitude 
or finnness. It is commonly computed to be 
between fifteen and twenty-five, or even thirty 
years of age ; though in different constitutions, 
its terms are very different. — The Romans usually 
reckoned it from twelve to twenty-five in boys ; 
and, to twenty-one in girls, &c. — ^And yet, among 
their writers, juvenk and adolescens are fre- 
quently used indifferently, for any person under 
forty-five years. 

ADOLEHUS Frederick Schacht, a silver 
mine in Sweden, which produced a great deal of 
silver between 1742 and 1747. 

ADOLLAM. See Adui.lam. 

ADOM, a territory lying toward the interior 
of the Gold Coast of Africa. It is of small ex- 
tent and little known. 

ADONAI, Ileb. i. e. the Lord, one of 
the names of the Supreme Being in the Scrip- 
tures. The proper meaning of which is, lords, 
in the plural number ; as Adoni is lord, in the 
singular. The Jews, who either out of respect, 
or superstition, do not pronounce the name ot 
Jehovah, read Adonai in the room of it, as often 
as they meet with Jehovah in the Hebrew text. 
Leigh, (in his Grit. Sacr.) observes, that " the 
word levpioc, [synonimous with Adonat,\ 
is in the writings of the Apostles simpler 
absolutely ascribed to Christ saith Zahehius, a 
thousand times. In the Old and New Testament® 


♦ 
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tins title is attrilmted tQ God, more than a thon- their mourning, sung his praises, and made re- 
sand times, saith Gerhard, The Hebrew word joicings as if he were raised to life again. Or 
jtK, Adimaij springs from Adon, and rather, according to Meursius, the two offices 

that from Eden, whicli signifieth a base or pillar, of mourning and rejoicing made two distinct 
which sustaineth any thing; the Greek \_KvpioQ,^ feasts, which were held.-at different times of the 
one who hath rule or dominion, being a word of year, the one six months after die other; Adonis 
relation. Our English word Lor</, hath imieh beingsupposedtopasshalftheycarwidil’roser- 
iike force with the Hebrew being contracted ^*^^1 half with Venus. Ihe J^gyplian 

of our old Saxon word Laford, which is by in- -Adonia are said to have been held in memory of 
terpretation, a sustainer.^^ Leiglis Crit, Sacr. Osiris; by others, of his sickness 

in verb Kvpiog. recovery. Bishop Patrick dates their origin 

ADONI, a district of Ilindostan, in the pro- the slaughter of the first-born in the time 

vinco of Bejapoor, on the south side of the Moses. The Abbh Banier wrote a IMemoir 

Toornbuddra. It extends between the 15th and the subject ; and among Shnksiieare’s ])()ems, 
Kith degree of N. Lat. and lias the Nizam’s ^ one on \ enus’s affection for Adonis, 
dominions to the north, and the Gooty hills south- text of the Vulgate in Ezekiel vii. 14. says, 
ward. This is a portion of the Balagliaut dis- that tins prophet saw women silting in the tem- 
tricts, part of the Nizamis territory, which he P^^» weeping for Adonis : according to the 
definitively ceded to the British in 1800, and is of the Hebrew text, they are said to weep 

included in the Bellary colleetorship of the or the hidden one. Now among 

government of Bomtia y. the Kgy[)lians, Adonis was adored under the name 

^ ADONI, a city of Ilindostan, in the province Osiris, wlio was sometimes called Ammuz, or 
of Bejapoor, the capital of the above district, '•'‘^onnuz, the eoncealed, to denote probably hfs 
It stands in N. Lat. 1.5% .32'. and E. Long. 77% ^'‘^th or burial. The Hebrews also, m derision, 

10'. 14.5 miles S.W. of Hyderabad, (175 travel- cvi. 28. and I.ev. xix. 

ling miles) 243 from Seringapatarn, and 310 from ^^t other times, the image of jealousy, 

Madras. This town is falling to d(?coy, but is viii. 5, be(?ause he was the object of 

finely and strongly situated on a hill, where nu- M^’s jealousy. E. Calmet is of opinion, 

tnerous fountains of water are found, and the that the Ammonites and Moabites gave him the 
relics of several magnificent structures. It fell of Baal-pcor. Sec Baal-peor. 

to the Mahomedan princes of the Decan, in the ADONIC, in poetry, a short kind of verse, 
sixteenth century, at which period (15G8) it was consisting of a dactylus and a spondcus, or a 
esteemed almost impregnable by its former mas- trocheus ; such as rara juventus. It is so named 
ters, the rajahs of Bijanagur. A temporary in- from Adonis, having been originally used in the 
dependent state was created in the neighbourhood Thrense, or lamentations for that favourite of 
by the Patans during the last century ; to this Venus. 

succeeded the dominion of Bazalet Jung, the ADONIDES, in botany, authors who have 
brother of Nizam Ali ; that of Tijipoo, who be- given descriptions, or catalogues, of the plants 
sieged, and almost destroyed Adoni, in 1787 ; cultivated in some particular place. Linnaus. 
.'ind finally, that of the British, to whom the city ADONIDIS Houti, Adonis’s gardens, an 
was ceded with the province in 1800. appellation for gardens beautifully arranged, and 

ADONIA, in antiquity, solemn feasts iti honour more intended for pleasure than profit, 
of Venus and of her beloved Adonis. The ADONION, among the ancient botanists, a 
Adonia were observed with great solemnity by species of southernwood, according to Gorraeus, 
most nations ; Greeks, Phoenicians, Lycians, which used to be set in pots, and served as an 
I Syrians, Egyptians, &c. From Syria, they are ornament for gardens, 
supposed to have passed into India. They were ADONIS, or Adonjius, in ancient geography, 
observed at Alexandria in the time of St. Cyril ; a river of Phoenicia, rising in mount Lebanon, 
and at Antioch, in that of Julian the Apo.statc, and falling into the sea, after a north-west course, 
who happened to enter the city during the solein- at Byblos. 

nity, which was taken for an ill-omen. The Adonis, in antiquity, a drink made of wine, 
Adonia lasted two days : on the first of which, mixed with flour of roasted odor ; otlierwise 
certain images of Venus and Adonis were carried, called Cyceon. ^ 

with all the pomp and ceremonies practised at Adonis, in botany, Bird^s-Eye, or Phea- 
funerals: the women wept, tore their hair, beat s ant’s Eye; a genus of tl^e class polyandria, 
their breasts, &c. imitating the cries and lamenta- order polygynia. It is associated with the multi- 
tions of Venus for the death of her paramour, sliqua?, or twenty-sixth natural order. The cha- 
This lamentation they called ASujviaapoQ. The racters are, cal. a perianthium, consisting of five 
Syrians were distinguished for their dolorous cries obtuse concave leaves, somewhat coloured, and 
on this occasion, shaving their heads, &c. Among deciduous ; cor. from five to fifteen oblong petals 
the Egyptians, the queen herself used to carry obtuse and glossy; stam. very numerous, short, 
the ipriage of Adonis in proces.sion. St. Cyril subulated filaments; the antherge oblong and in- 
nientioiis an extraordinary ceremony practised fleeted : pist. numerous germina collected in a 
fiy the Alexandrians : a letter was written to the head ; no styli ; the stigmata acute and refl(‘eted ; 
"'omen of Byblos, to inform them that Adonis no pericarpium ; the receptacle is oblong and 
'vas found again : this letter wa.s thrown into the spiked. The seeds numerous, irregul.ir, angul.ir, 
sea, which (it waa pretended) did not fail puuctu- gibbous at the base, reflected at the top, somewhat 
•tdy to convey it to Byblos in seven day.s; upon prominent, and awnle.ss. The most remarkable 
die receipt of which, the Byblian women ceased species arc : 
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1 . Adonis annua, a native of Kent 

2. Adonis a.stivalis. 

3. Adonis apknnina. 

4. Adonis vernalis, or perennial adonis. 

Adonis, in the heathen mythology, the son of 

Cinyras, king of Cyprus, and the favourite of the 
goddess Venus. He was said to have been killed 
by a wild boar, to the inconsolable grief of the 
goddess, in ^he Idalian wood. The fables, re- 
specting his fate, after his death, are very con- 
tradictory ; some representing him as having been 
turned into a blood-coloured dower ; others into 
a river, which, at certain seasons, Howed with 
Hood ; and a third tradition slating, that Venus 
having applied to .Tupiter for his restoration to 
life, he was allowed to spend one halt ot the 
year with her, and the other with IVoserpine. 
See Adonia. 

Adonis, in zoology, a small fish, of the an- 
guiiliforrn kind, of a cylindric shape, and about 
six inches long. Hay supposes this fish, which 
is also called iwnc^eti/is to be the same with the 
exocoetus, of Belloniiis, or the gal ton/^ine. It 
is remarkable for sleeping on the surface of the 
water, and near the shores ; and Rondeletius 
affirms, that he has seen them sleeping upon the 
dry rocks. 

ADONISTS. a party among divmcs and cri- 
tics, who contend against the Hebrew points. 

ADONIUM. See Adomon. 

ADONIIIS. See Adonis. 

ADONI-ZEDEK, Heb. i. e. the 

Lord’s Justice, or the Lord of Justice, a heathen 
king of Jerusalem, who, jealous of the Israelites 
under Joshua, formed an alliance wiih four 
neighbouring princes, to stop their progress. — 
Joshua X. 

AL)(30RS’, Adv : At doors, at the door. 

But what, Sir, I beseech ye, was that paper. 

Your Lordship was so studiously employed in. 
When you came out adoors, 

Beaumont and Fletcfwr*s Woman Fleascd. 

If I get in adoorit, not the power o’ th’ country, nor 
all my aunt’s curses shall disembogue me. 

idem. Little Thief, 

The other of them came to another of like condi- 
tion ill like manner, as desiring her company, but so 
as she would go out at doors. 

(lataheFs Spiritual Watch. 

ADOPT', V. Ad : opto, to choose ; to ex- 

Adodt'edly, ^ercisc the will and the judg- 

Adod'tj on, 4 ment with regard to an object j 

Adod'tive. 3 to prefer; particularly to se- 
lect the child of another person, and to provide 
for it as one’s own. The Roman customs abound 
with instances of this practice. See our General 
Article. 

For when Rene, Duke of Angeou, last king of Sci- 
cile, departed without any heire male of hys wyfe 
lawfully begotten, he did adopt to his heyre of all his 
realmes and dominios, Lewes the Eleventh, father to 
the third kyng Charles. Hall, p. 457. 

To all the duties of evangelical grace, instead <»f the 
adoptive and cheerful boldness which our new alliance 
with God requires, came servile and thrall-like fear. 

Milton of Ref. in Eny. b. i. 

Tythe is not simply a Lcvitical duty, but respec- 
ti/ely; not the natural child of Moses’s law, but 
the adoptive* hp^Aman*ii Larger Work of 2'ythei, 


Adoptedly, as school-maids change their names. 

By vain (though apt) affection. Shakspeare^ 

Were none of all my father's sisters left ; 

Nay,wero«I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None, by an uncle's or a grandame’s side ; 

Yet I could some adopted heir provide. Hryden, 

Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 

Thouroll'st above us in thy wand'ring race ; 

Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 

Mov’stwith the heaven’s majestic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celestial bliss. 

Thou tread’st with seraphims the vast abyss. 

Ibid. 

We are seldom at ease from the solicitation of our 
natural or adopted desires ; but a constant succession 
of uneasinesses (out of that stock which natural 
wants or acquired habits have heaped up) take the 
will in their turns. Lockc. 

S])ontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 

Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Unenvy’d, unmolested, unconfin'd. 

Goldsmith* s Deserted Village. 

I have adopted the Roman sentiment, that it is 
more honourable to save a citizen, than to kill an 
enemy, and have been more careful to protect than 
to attack. Johnsojis Preface to Shakspeare. 

ADOF^TER, in chemistry. See Receiver. 

ADOPTIAN F, in church history, a sect of 
heretics of tlic eight century, who advanced the 
notion, that Jesus ( Jirist, is the Son of God, not 
by nature, but by adoption. 

ADOPTIOPT, in antiquity, was a common 
custom among the ancient Greeks and Homans, 
yet not practised, but for certain causes expressed ^ j 
in the Faws, and with certain prescribed for- 
malities. It was a sort of imitation of nature, 
intended for the comfort of those who had no 
children : wherefore he that was to adopt was to 
have no children of his own, nor to be likely to 
have children; yet cunnclis were not allowed 
to adopt ; neither was it lawful for a young man 
to adopt an elder, bec:aiise that would have been 
contrary to the order of nature. It was even re- 
quired that the person who adopted should he 
eighteiui years older than his adopted son, that 
there might at least appear a probaHlity of liis 
being the natural father. 

Among the Greeks it was called viorrjQ filia- 
tion ; and was allowed to such as had no issue of 
their own ; excepting those who were not their 
own masters, e. g. slaves, women, madmen, in- 
fants, or persons under twenty years of age. 
Foreigners being incapable of inheriting at 
Athens, if any were adopted, it was necessary 
first to make them free of the city. The adopted \ | 
had his name enrolled in the tribe and ward of 
his new father ; for which entry a peculiar time 
wiLs allotted, viz. the festival da^yijXia. To pre- 
vent rash and inconsiderate adoptions, the 
Lacedmmonians insisted that adoptions should 
be confirmed in the presence oi their kings 
Adopted children were invested with all the pri- 
vileges, and were obliged to perform the duties, 
of natural children ; they ceased* to have any clainj 
of inheritance or kindred in the. family which 
they had left, unless^ they first renounced then 
adoption ; and by the laws ot Solon, they were 
not allowed to do this, Until they had children, 
to bear the name of the person who had adopts® 
them : If tl'.ey died witnout children, the inhe* 
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ntance could not be alienated from the family 
into which they had been adopted. It should 
seem, that by the Athenian law, a person, after 
huvin;.^ adopted another, was not allowed to 
marry witliout permission from the magistrate : 
in effect, there are instances of persons, who, 
being ill used by their adoptive children, peti- 
tioned for such leave. But it is certain some 
men married after they had adopted sons : and 
then their estates wttre equally shared between 
llie adopted, and the children, if any, of such 
marriage. 

The Romans had two forms of adoption ; one 
Ijefoie the praetor; the other at an assembly of 
the ])eople, in the times of the commonwealth, 
and afterwards by a rescript of the emperor. In 
the former, the natural father addressed himself 
to the prator, declaring that he emancipated his 
son, resigned all his authority over him, and 
eonsent(‘cl he should be translated into the family 
of the adopter. The latter was practised, where 
the party to be adopted was already free; and 
this was called adrogation. The person adopted 
changed all his names ; assuming the prename, 
name, and surname of the j)ersons who adoj)ted 
him. — Among the Turks, the ceremony of adop- 
tion is performed by obliging the person adopted 
to pass through the shirt of the adopter. lienee, 
among that people, to adopt, is expressed by the 
])hrasc, to draw another through one’s shirt. Soine- 
tliing like this was anciently observed among the 
Hebrews; as the prophet F.lijah adopted Elisha 
for his son and successor, and communicated to 
him the gift of prophecy, by letting fall his cloak 
or mantle on him. But adoption, properly so 
called, does not appear to have been practised 
among the ancient Jews : Moses says nothing of 
it in his laws ; and Jacob’s adoption of his two 
grandsons, Ephiaim and Manassoh, is not so- 
properly an adoption, as a kind of substitution, 
whereby those two sons of Joseph were allotted 
an equal portion in Israel with his own sons. 
Besides the formalities prescribed by the Ho- 
man law, various other methods have taken 
place ; which have given denominations to dif- 
ferent species of adoption, among the Gothic 
nations, in different ages ; such as, 

Adoption by arms was when a prince made 
u present of arms to a person, in consideration 
of his merit and valour. Thus it was that the 
king of the Ileruli was adopted by Theodoric. 
Tile obligation here laid on the adoptive son 
was, to protegt and defend the father from inju- 
affronts, &c. And hence according to 
Selden, tlie ceremony of dubbing knights took 
Its origin as well as name. 

Adoption by baptism was introduced into 
me Greek church, and came afterwards into use 
among the ancient Franks. The god-father was 
so far considered as the adoptive father, that his 
god-children were supposed to be entitled to a 
•hare in the inheritance of his estate. The term 
^*as sometimes been employed generally to the 
‘piritual affinity contracted between children and 
uieir sponsors, in baptism. 

Adoption by hair was performed by cutting 

the hair of a person, and giving it to tlie 
‘■^ooptive father. Pope John VIII. is said thus 
o have adopted Boson, king of Arles. 


Adoption by Matrimony, is the taking the 
children of a wife or husband by a former mar- 
riage, into the condition of proper or natural 
children ; and admitting them to inherit on the 
same footing with those of the present marriage 
This is a practice peculiar to the Germans ; 
among whom, it is more particularly known, by 
the name of einkindschqft ; among their writers 
in Latin, by that of unio prolium, or union of 
issues. But the more accurate writers observe, 
that this is no adoption. See Adfiliation. 

Adoption into Hospitals, is used for the 
admission of persons into certain hospitals, par- 
ticularly that of liyons ; the administrators 
whereof have all the power and rights of parents 
over the children admitted. 

Adoption op Aca demils, is the reception 
of a new academy into the body of an old one — 
Thus the Frencli Aeademy of Marseilles was 
adopted by that of Paris ; on which account, we 
find a volume of s[)eechcs extant, made by 
several members of the academy of Marseilles, 
deputed to return thanks to that of Paris for the 
honour. 

Adoptive Arms, are those which a person 
enjoys by the gift or concession of another, and 
to which he was not otherwise entitled. They 
stand contradistinguished from arms of alliance. 

Adoptiv^Gods, were the gods of other 
nations, adopted by the ancient Romans, and so 
styled in contradistinction to domestic ones. They 
were taken chiefly from the I’igyptians : such as 
Isis, Osiris, Anubis, Apis, llarpocrates, Cano- 
pus, &c. 

Adoptive Women, in ecclesiastical writers, 
we find adoptive women, or sisters, (adoptiva 
fewituvy or sorores,) used for those handmaids of 
the ancient clergy, otherwise called sub intro- 
ducke. 

ADOR, in botany, a species of corn, 
called also, Spclfa and Zea. 

ADORAIM, a city belonging to the tnhe of 
Judah, near Maresa, on the confines of Idumea. 
It was taken by Hyreanus, in his expedition into 
Syria, to destroy the temple of the Samaritans 
on Mount Gerezim. Joseph, Antiq. 

ADO RAT, in chemistry, a weight of four 
pounds. 

ADORATION, among the ancients, literally 
signified, to apply the hand to the mouth ; Ma- 
num ad os admovere, q. d. io kiss the hand: this 
being, in the eastern countries, one of the great 
marks of respect and submission. Nothing can 
more plainly illustrate this primitive mode of 
adoration than the protestation of Job, chap, 
xxxi. 26, 27, ‘ If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness, and my 
mouth hath kissed my hand, this also, were 
iniquity.’ In the Hebrew idiom, kissing, (from 
such a usage perhaps,) commonly signifies adora- 
tion. 

Herodotus considers the custom of kissing the 
hand in adoration, to have been adopted by the 
Greeks from die Persians: it certainly obtained 
at an early period all over the East. 

The Romans practised adoration at sacrifices, 
and other solemnities ; in passing by their tem- 
ples, altars, groves, &c. : at the sight of statues, 
images, or the like, whether *of stone or wood , 
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wherei,! any thing of divinity was supposed to adored by prostration, Josh. vii. 6, 10., as did 
reside. Usually there were images of the gods Manoah and his wife, Judges xiii 20. David 
placed at the gates of cities, to remind those who and his princes, 1 Chron. xxi. 16. ; the prophets 
went in or out, of the homage due to them, frequently. Ezek. i. 28; iii. 23, &c. ; and Jesus 
Tlic Homan ceremony of adoration has been Christ himself, Matt. xxvi. 39. Amongst the 
thus described : The devotee having his head Romans, the sick were always directed to lie 
covered, applied his right hand to his lips, the down in the temple of /Esculapius. 
fore finger resting on his thumb, which was Kisshis; the feet, w^\k\n^ ha?-c-footedy pull- 
erect, and thus bowing his head, turned himstdf tng off the shoes in a ceremonious way from the 
round from left to right. The kiss given, was fect,‘are other tokens of adoration practised both 
enWed osculum lab7'atum ; for ordinarily they were in ancient and modern times. I'or the last, see 
afraid to touch the images of their gods them- Kxocl.iii..'^. The iMahomotans always observe 
selves with their profane lips. Sometimes, how- this practice when they enter their mosques ; 
ever, they would kiss tlieir feet, or even knees, and travellers repoil, tliat there arc seen as many 
it being held an incivility to touch their mouths, Mippers and sandals at the doors of an Indian 
so that the adoration passed at some distance, pagoda, as there are hats hanging up in onr 
Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adored churclies. Mr. Wilkins inoiilions, upon his ex- 
with the head bare : whence the worship of pre.ssing a wish to enter the inner hall of the 
the last was called instituhnn ptrt'grhuifn, and college of seiks, at Ibatna, he was informed, “it 
rittis GrTPcanicus, as departing from tlie cus- was a place of worship, and it was necessary for 
tomary Roman method, which was to saorifiee him to take off his shoes. Kissing the feet is a 
and adore with the face veiled, and the clothes token of homage well known to be pnid to the 
drawn round the head, to prevent any interruption pope, and .said by some writers to have been 
in the ceremony, from the sight of external objects, borrowed from a custom of the prirnitiv'Te church. 
The primitive Christians adopted the Grecian in which the l)isho])S were thus honoured; the 
rather than the Roman method, and adon'd people exclaiming as tliey oflered this mark of 
always uncovered. Their ordinary posture of respect, TrpoijKvio^ I adore thee. Others derive it 
prayer was kneeling, hut on sunJaj|j standing; from a custom of the imperial court. His holiness 
and a superstitious regard to f)raying towards is said to w^etir a cruriHx on his slij)|)er, that 
the east was introduced at an early period. scrui)ulous consciences may transfer the homage 
Hence some of their I’agan opponents alleged, to Chri.st. It is recorded of Diocletian, tiiat he 
that they adored the sun. had gems affixed to his shoes, that tlie people 

Standing was an early eastern attitude of might the more readily offer him the honour of 
adoration ; the body being inclined forward, adoration in this way. 

and the eyes ea.st down to the earth ; with the The following curious account of the modes 
hands probably resting on the knees. Thus Solo- of Hindoo adoration, which they call pooja, 
mon “ stood before the altar of the Lord, in the is given by Mr. Ward in his “View of the 
prcseiice of all the congregation of lsra(;l, and history, literature, and religion of th^^ people.^’ 
spread forth his hands toward heaven, 1 Kings “ Previously to entering on this act of 
viii. 22. This was a posture practised both by idolatry, the person bathes: returning home 
the Greeks and Romans. ho waslies his feet, spreads a blanket, or .some 

Sitting, with the under part of tlu! thighs other proper thing to sit upon, and then sits 
resting on the heels, was an ancient F.gyjaian down before the idol, having the articles neces- 
practice of this kind ; and most, if not all, the .sary for worshi]) before him : a kosha or metal 
figures of Egyptian worshippers in their sacnnl b:ison, and a kosliee, or smaller one; a small 
edifices, are represented in this altitude. See wooden stand, q metal plate, an iron stand to 
also, 1 Chron. xvii. 16. liold live lamp.s, a censer, a brass stand with a 

Knekijng, conmiou in all ages and countries .small sliell placed on it, a metal plate on which 
as a posture of adoration, we need hardly emime- to place llowers, a metal bowl into which the 
rate. It .seems naturally to import a person’.s water and flowers are thrown after they have been 
endeavoniing to le.ssen his own .self importance, presented to the idol, a metal jug for holding 
and his consciousness of inteicourse with a water, a metal plate to be used us a bell ; a shell, 
superior being. or sacred conch, which sounds like a honi; with 

IhiosTiiA'iiON, or the casting down of the a number of dishes, cups, and other utensils lor 
whole person on the ground, accompanied some- holding rice, paint, incense, betel, water, milk, 
times by kming the gromid, was ainonpt the butter, curds, sweetmeats, flowers, clarified 
Persians the common mode of expres.sing re- butter, &c. Having all these article.s ready, the 
verence for their kings. H the party admiUe<l worshipper takes water from the kosha with the 
to the royal prescnice, were a vanquished prince, ko.shee ; and, letting it fall into his hand, drinks 
he kis.scd, according to Hcrhelot, the [)rints of it; he then takes a drop more, and then a drop 
the horse-shoe of his conqueror, repeating this more, repeating incantations. After this, with 
formula : ‘ The mark that the foot of your hor.se the finger and thumb of his right hand, he 

has left upon the dust, .serves me now for a touches his mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, 

crown. The ring, which I wear as the Inulge of shoulders, and the , crown of his head, repeating 
my slavery, is become my richest ornament, certain forms. He then washes his’hand.s, makes 
Mhile I have the liappine.ss to kiss the du.st of a number of motions with his fingers, and strikes 
your feet, I shall think that fortune favours me the eaith with his left heel three times, rejx‘atiiig 
with her tenderest .caresses, and her sweetest incantations. When this os done, be flirts th6 
kisses.' The Jewish commander, Joshua, thus first finger and thumb of his right hand, waving 
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his hand toward the ten divisions of the earth ; 
closes his eyes, and repeats incantations to 
purify his mind, his body, the place where he 
sits, as well as the offerings about to be pre- 
sented (which it is supposed may have become 
unclean by having been seen or touched by a cat, 
a dog, a shackal, a shoodru, or a Mussulman.) 
Next, he takes a flower, which he lays on his left 
hand, and putting his right hand upon it, re- 
volves in his mind the form of the god he is wor- 
shipping. He then lays the flower on his head, 
recites the outward forms of worship in his 
mind, and presents the offerings : — first, a square 
piece of gold or silver, as a seal for the god, in- 
viting him to come and sit down, or visit him; 
and then, asking the god if he be happy, re- 
j)eats for him very happy.’^ After this, he 
presents water to wash me feet; then rice, a 
vilwu leaf, eight blades of doorva grass, paint, 
and water, with incantations. He then presents 
water to wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey, 
water to bathe in; then cloth, jewels, gold, 
silver, ornaments, bedsteads, curtains, a bed, 
pillow, cloth, printed cloth ; clothes for men, 
women, or cliildren ; shoes, brass drinking cups,^ 
candlesticks, and whatever would be proper 
presents to the brahmiins, &c. k.c. See . — At last 
the person prostrates himself before the obje(!t of 
worship, and then retires to feast on the oHer- 
ings witli other brahmuns. This is a detail of 
the form of worship on a large scale, at which 
time it occupies the officiating brahnum two 
hours.” Vol. ii. p. 64, tt seq. Ovo. 

The reader will observe from the foregoing 
historical collections, how various arc, and have 
been, the objects of human adoration. Every 
gradation of respect and homage has been indi- 
cated by it ; and its religious character is of 
course to he estimated entirely by our views of 
the being or object to whom it is addressed. 
It can scarcely need to be added that the second 
commandment seems expressly given to regulate 
our views of this subject, and to warn all sincere 
believers in Divine Revelation, of the guilt and 
danger of transferring any of the honours of ‘ a 
jealous God.^ 


ADORE'^ V. Ad; oroy from os, the 

Ador'able, ^ mouth, properly to address 
Ador'ant, < f oral prayers, but used more 
Adora'tion, / generally, to acknowledge 
Aoore'ment, 1 the existence and power of 
Ador'er. the supreme Being ; to reve- 

rence, with sentiments of awe and love ; to wor- 
ship ; to invoke ; to supplicate ; to intreat. 

With that my fader vincust stert on fute. 

And to the goddis carpis to be our butc. 

The haly sterne adorit he rycht thare, 

Now, now, quod he, I tary no langare, 

I follow, and quhidder ze gide me sail I wend. 

Douffloi, book ii. p. 62, AEncid. 
And miche more execrable is it to serue or worship 
r »e [images] with »ny reuerent behauiour, ether by 
odorttcion, prostracion, knclyng, or kissing, 

TAe Ejrposicion of Daniel by Geo, Jaye, fol* 
35. col. 2. 

V otum in the scriptAires hath not one only sygnyfy- 
but many. Some where it is a knowledgyng 
® (»ods benefyghtes,' some where a faythe in hyi 
promyses, some wher an tidoracyon, a worsbypp. 

Bale*i Apology , fol. 52, col. 1. 


Dye rather, die, and dying doe her keruc. 

Dying her seme, and lining, her adore ; 

Thy life shee gave, thy life she doth deserue : 

Dye rather, die, than euer from her seruice swenie. 

Spencer*8 Faerie Queene, 
— — — — - Rejoicing, but with awe. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss. Milton^a Paradise Loitt, 

The priests of elder times deluded their apprehen- 
sions with soothsaying, and such oblique idolatries ; 
and even their crediilities to the literal and down- 
right adorement of cats, lizards, and beetles, 

Brownes Vulgar Errours, 
The God of nature ordained from the beginning 
that he should be worshipped in various and sundry 
forms of adorations, which, nevertheless, like so many 
lines, should tend all to the same centre. 

HowelVs Letters. 

^Tis adoration, some say, makes the God, 

And who would pay it, whore would be their altars, 
W ere no inferior creatures ? 

Dryden*s Troilus and Cressida. 
The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore. 
And, from their oracles, relief implore, Dryden, 
The people appear adoring their prince, and their 
prince adoring God. Tatlcr,. No. 57, 

Make future times thy equal act adore; 

And be, what brave OresUs w'as before. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

Whilst as th^ approaching pageant do(?s appear. 
And ech|jpg crowds speak mighty Venua near ; 

I, her adorer too, devoutly stand. 

Fast on the utmost margin of the land. Prior, 
ADORRA, in Roman antiquity, grain, or a 
kind of cakes made of fine flour, and offered in 
sacrifice ; or a <Iole or distribution of corn, as a 
reward for some service ; whence by metonymy 
it is put for praise or rewards in general.. 

ADORN', v. and Ad: orno. Ornoisof 
AdornTno, doubtful origin. Vossius 

Adorn'mf-Nt. j derives it from Or. Qpa, 
time ill general or any specific period, as Spring, 
In Greek authors, it alsij) bears the signification 
of beauty, maturity; and may be applied to 
whatever is pleasing or agreeable. Wicklif uses 
ourn ; to beautify, decorate, dress, or set off to 
the best advantage ; to embellish. 

Quhifin till this w;i3 tho latter dulefull day, 
Withfestuall flouris, and bewis as in May, 

Did wclc adorno, and foist and riot maid, 
7’hrowout the toun, and for iny^scheif was glaid. 

Douglas, b. ii. p. 47. 

At his first settyng foote on land, the garter of 
thorder was set and made fastc aboute his [Philip of 
Spain] legge, whiche was sent vnto hym by the quene, 
richly adorned with precious iewellcs. 

Fabyan, p. 715. 

The holie senate was adorned with olde prudent 
persons : And not without tearcs I saie, it is at this 
houre ful of iaglers and liers. The Golden Booke, 
He hath clothed me with the garments of salva- 
tion ; he hath covered mo with the robe of righte- 
ousness ; as a bridegroom decketh himself with or- 
naments, and as a bride adometh herself with her 
jewels. Isaiah, c. Ixi v. 16. 

This attribute was not given to the earth, while it 
was confused : nor to the heavens, before they had 
motion and adornment, Raleigh’s History of theWorU, 
Her breast all naked, as net iuory. 

Without adorne of gold or silver bright. 
Wherewith the craftes-man w'onts it beautific. 

Of her dew honour, was despoyled quight. 

Spencer’s Faerie Queene, b. iii. c. 1*2 
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She held the very garment of Posthumus in 
more respect, than my noble and natural person, to- 
gether with the adornment of my qualities, 

Shahspeare*i Cy miteline. 
She’ll to realities yield all her shows *, 

Made 80 adorn, for thy delight tlie more. 

Milton, 

Thousands there arc, in darker fame that dwell. 

Whose name some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

For, though unknown to me they sure fought well. 

Dry den. 

How negligently graceful he [the noble Montague] 
unreins 

His verse, and writes in loose familiar strains ; 

How Nassau’s god-like acts adorn his lines! 

And all the hero in full glory shines ' 

Addisonis Account of the greatest English Poets, 
Yet Tis not to adorn and gild each part 
That shews more cost than art j 
Jewels at nose and lips, but ill appear. 

Cowley. 

Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 

With trophies, rimes, and scutcheons of renown; 

In the deep dungeon of some Gotliic dome. 

Where night and desolation ever frown. 

Beattie. 

The task of an author is, either to teach w’hat is not 
known, or to recommend known truths by his manner 
of adorning them. Hamhler. 

ADOS, in chemistry, water in wl^h red hot 
iron has been cooled. 

ADOSCULATION, in botany, a term that 
has been used to express tfie impregnation of 
plants by the falling of the farina foecundans on 
the pistil. 

ADOSSF-^E, probably from m/, to, and dorsa, 
backs, in heraldry, two figures or bearings, 
placed back to back. 

ADOT'ED. See Doi k. 

It fallcth thattlic most wise 
Ben other while of louc adoted. 

Gower, Con. A. b. vi. 

ADOUR, a river of France, which rises in 
the mountains of Rigorre, in the upper Pyrenees, 
and running N. by Tarbes through Gascony, 
afterwards turns Fh, and passing by Dax, falls 
into the bay of Bi.scay, about three miles below 
Bayonne. 

ADOUY, a market town of Hungary, in the 
county palatine of Stnhlweissenburg, on the 
Danube ; also the name of several small towns 
in the counties of Bihar, Beregh, and Saboltsch, 

ADOWA, a city of Abyssinia, the capital of the 
province of Tigrc, and residence of the sovereign ; 
situated partly on the side, and partly at the 
foot of a hill, and commanding a magnificent 
view of the adjacent mountains. The houses 
are pretty regularly disposed into streets or al- 
leys, and of a conical form, interspersed witli 
trees and small gardens. The popula'aon cannot 
fall short of 8000. Here is a remarkable inanu- 
fecture of cotton cloths, both coarse and fine, 
but particularly the former, which are considered 
to excel those made in any other part of Abys- 
sinia, and which circulate like money. Adowa 
is the principal commercial fown Fh of the Ta- 
cazze, and the channel by which the commun- 
cation between the coast and the interior is 
almost exclusively carried on. The provinces to 
tlie south abound in cattle and corn, which, with 


salt, constitute their chief articles of batter. 
About a thousand slaves pass through Adowa, to 
be shipped at Massuah and other po'-ts on the 
Red Sea. A considerable number of Mahome- 
tans are resident, and visitors here, and are the 
only class of the population at all animated by 
the spirit of trade. The inhabitants are more 
civilized than is usual in Abyssinia. Long. 30% 
5. E. Lat. 14% 12', 30". N. 

ADOWN'VVARD. | 

And stones adonwa^d slonge vp hem y nowc. 

And myd speres and myd flon vaste of hem slovre, 
And myd suerd and myd ax. 

R. Gloucester, p 362. 

Whan Phebus dwelled hero in erth adoun. 

As olde, bookes iiiaken mentibun. 

He was the mostc lusty bacheler. 

Of all this world, and eke the best archer. 

Chaucer. The 3Ianciple*s Tale. 

Thrice did she sink adown in deadly sound ; 

And thrice he her revived, with busy pain. 

SftencePs Faerie Queene. 
In this remembrance, Emily, ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array; 

Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. 

Dry den. 

Her hair 

Unty’d, and ignorant of artful aid, 

Adoum her .shoulders loosely lay display'd, 

And in the jetty curls ten thousand cupids play’d. 

Prior* s Solomon. 

Adown Augusta’s pallid visage flow 
The living pearls with unaffected woe. 
Discons’late, hapless, see pale Britain mourn. 
Abandon’d isle ’ forsaken and forlorn ! 

Falconer* s Ode on the. Duke of York. 

ADOXA, tuberous moschatcl, hollow-root, or 
inglorious; in botany, a genus of the tetra- 
gynia order, belonging to the octandffa class of 
plant.s ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the thirteenth order, succulent®. 

I’he characters of this genus are : cal. a peri- 
anthium beneath, divided into two segments, 
flat, persistent : con. composed of one flat 
petal, divided into four ovate acute segments 
longer than the calyx : stam. eight subulated 
filaments the length of the calyx ; with roundish 
anthera^ : imst. has a germen beneath the recep- 
tacle of the corolla ; four simple, erect, persistent 
styli, the length of the stamina; and simple 
stigmata : per. a globular four-celled berry be- 
tween the calyx and corolla. The seeds solitary 
and compressed. There is but one species, 
which is a native of the woods in Britain, and 
Europe. 

ADPERCEPTION, in metaphysics, a term 
used by Leibnitz, to denote the act whereby tlie 
mind becomes conscious to itself of a perception. 

AD PDNDUS OMNIUM, to the weight of 
the whole; an abbreviation among physicians, 
signifying, that the last prescribed ingredient is 
to weigh as much as all the . others put together. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, in the English law, 
a writ directed to the sherift’, commanding him to 
enquire into the damage which may befal tlie 
king, or other person, by granting certain privi- 
leges to a place, such as a fair, a market, or the 
like; or by granting lands in fee-simple to a 
body politic; or by turning or changing high 
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ways; in which cases, the party aggrieved may 
complain to the justices, at next quarter session; 
failing which complaint, tlie inquisition is re- 
corded and becomes binding. 

ADRA, a district and sea-port town of Gra- 
nada in Spain, 45 miles S.E. of Granada, and 
*22 S.W. of Almeira. It was formerly called 
Ajjdara, which see. Long. 3% 10' W. Lat. 
36”, 4' N. The river also on which it stands 
bears this name. 

ADRACHNE, in botany, a species of the 
strawberry-tree, which grows plentifully in the 
island of Candy. See Arbutus. 

ADRACLA, another name for the preceding 
shrub. 

ADRAGANTIi, in medicine, gum dragon. It 
distils by incision, from the trunk or roots of a 
plant which grows in the Levant. The gum is 
of different colours, white, red, grey, and black, 
and is useful in medicine. Skinners use great 
(|uarititics of it in |)reparing their leather, and 
I ) refer the red and black. It is the astragulus 
tragacanthus of Linnaeus. 

AD RAM I RE, or Adruamire, in law, to 
oblige one’s self, before a magistrate, to do a 
thing. Bailey. 

ADRAMMELKCH, of mK, great- 
ness, or cloak, and a king, ileb. 

i. e. tlie king’s greatness, or cloak, an idol of the 
Assyrians, sometimes represented by the figure 
of a ])eacock, sometimes by that of a mule, to 
whom they sacrificed their children, by fire, in 
the most cruel manner. See INtoi ocn. Also 
the name of one of the sons of Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria. 

ADRAMYTTENUS Conventus, assizes 
or sessions, held at Adramyttium, being the 
eighth in order of tlie nine Convenf/us Juridici of 
the province of Asia. 

Aj)r/vmytte>5tjs Sinus, in ancient geography, 
a part of the ]‘’gean Sea, on the coast of Mysia. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, in ancient geography, 
now Adramiti ; a town of Mysia Major, at the 
foot of Mount Ida. It was an Athenian colony, 
'vith a harbour and dock near the Caicus. Strabo. 
1. xiii. 

Adramyttium, a city on the N. coast of Africa, 
westward of Egypt. 

ADRANA, a river of Germany ; now the 
lalcr, rising on the borders of the country of 
Nassau, to the north-east of Dillenburg, and 
1 uTining through tl>e landgraviate of Hesse into 
the Eulda. See Edkr. 

ADRANIT/I’i, or Hadranitani, the inhabi- 
tants of Ad ran um. 

adranum, or IIadranum, in ancient geo- 
graphy, now Aderno ; a town of Sicily, built by 
tlie elder Dionysius, at the foot of moun4 /Etna, 
400 years before Christ, and so called from the 
temple of Adranus. which see. 

adranus, or H ADRANUS, an idol wor- 
shipped by the ancient Sicilians. 

Adranus, a river of Sicily, now called Fiume 
d Aderno. 

adrastea, in antiquity, a name given to 

mrniesis, the goddess of revenge, or the punisher 
m injustice. The Egyptians placed her above 
the moon, that she might the more easily observe 
human actions. King Adrastus fust erected a 


temple to this goddess, and some suppose gave 
her this name. 

ADRASTIA Certamina, in antiquity, pub- 
lic games, instituted by Adrastus king of Argos, 
at Sicyon, A. M. 27 . 00 , in honour of Apollo. 

Adrastia, in botany, a name given by De 
Candolle, to a plant of New Holland, called also 
occana, of the class decandria, order digynia. 
Natural order, magnolia, according to Jussieu. 

Its characters are, Cal. inferior, of five per- 
manent pointed leaves. Pet, five oval, shorter 
than the calyx. Stam. filaments flat, anthers 
linear, of two cells. Fist. Germens two, glo- 
bose. Styles straight and close together, awl- 
shaped. Seed solitary. 

ADRASTUS, king of Argos, son of Talaiis 
and l^ysimache, acquired great honour in the fa- 
mous war of Thebes, in support of Polynices his 
son-in-law, who had been excluded the sove- 
reignty ofThebes by h’teoclcs his brother. Adras- 
lus, followed by Polynices and Tydeus anothei 
son-in-law, Capaneus, Hippometlon bis sister^s 
son, Amphiaraus his brother-in-law, and Par- 
thenopacus, marched against the city of Thebes ; 
and tliis is the expedition of the Seven Worthies, 
which the poets have so often sung. All seven of 
them lost their lives in this war except Adrastus, 
who was saved by his horse called Arion. The 
war was i^ived ten years after, by the sons of 
the deceased warriors, and called the war of the 
Epigones, which ended with the taking ofThebes. 
In this contest fell iEgialeus, son of Adrastus ; 
which afflicted him so much that he died of 
grief. Also a Phrygian prince, who fled to the 
court of Croesus, and being made guardian to his 
son Atys, inadvertently slew him while hunting, 
and afterwards killed himself. Herod, i. 35. 

ADRAZZO, the same with Adjazzo, or 
Ajaccio. 

ADREAD'. See Dread. 

Thcr n^as baillif, ne herde, ne other hine, 

Tliat lie nc knew his sleight and his covmc; 
They were adradde of him, as of tlie deth. 

Chaiicer. The Prologue. The Reve. 
And on that o side of the towne 
The kynge let make Ilion, 

That high toure, that, stronge place 
Which was tidrad of no inanace 
Of quarele, nor of none engyne. 

Gower Con. A . h. v. 

ADRETS, (Francis de Beaumont, baron des,) 
one of the chiefs of the Huguenots in France, 
who in 1562, signalised himself by many brave 
exploits, tarnished, however, by detestable cruel- 
ties. At some places he obliged his prisoners 
to throw themselves from the battlements, upon 
the pikes of his soldiers. When reproaching one 
of them for shrinking back twice from the fatal 
leap. ‘‘ Sir, (replied the man,) I defy you, with 
all your bravery, to take it in three leaps.’^ This 
witticism saved the soldier’s life. After the peace 
the baron turned Catholic, and died deservedly 
bated in 1 587. A son of his was concerned in 
the mas.sacre of Paris. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

ADRIA, an episcopal town in Italy, situated 
on a peninsula formed by the river Tartaro and 
an arm of the Po, in that part of the Venetian 
territory called the Polesino di Rovigo, now 
belonging to Austria. This once flourishing 
town, tlie Atria of Pliny and l^tolemy, and the 
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Adrtas of Strabo ; and 'which gave name to the 
Adriatic sea, is now greatly decayed, and has 
not above 7200 inhabitants, 15 miles E. of 
Kovigo. I^ng. 12°, 2'E. Lat 45°, 2' N. 

ADRIAMPATAM, a to\vn on the coast of 
^'anjore, Ilindostan,37 miles S. by E, ofTanjore. 
N.Lat. 10°, 20'. E. Long. 79°, 30'. 

ADRIAN, or Hadrian, Purlids JElius, 
the fifteenth emperor of Rome. He was born 
at Rome, A. D. 76, and left an orphan, at ten 
years of age, under the guardianship of Trajan, 
and Coelius Tatianus, a Roman knight. He be- 
gan to serve very early in the armies, was tribune 
of a legion before the death of Domitian, and 
was chosen by the army, to carry the news of 
Nerva’s death to Trajati, his successor. He ac- 
companied Trajan in most of his expeditions, 
distinguished himself in the second war against 
thel)acii,and was successively appointed quaestor, 
tribune of the people, pnetor, governor of Pau- 
nonia, consul, and governor of Syria. After the 
siege of Atra was raised, Trajan left him the 
command of th(? army, and when he found death 
approaching, adopted him. Adrian, who was 
then in Antioch, as soon as he heard of Trajan's 
death, declared himself emperor, A. D. 117, 
made peace with the Persians, and from genero- 
sity or policy, remitted the debts of the Roman 
people, which, according to the curculation of 
those who have reduced them to modern money, 
amounted to 22,500,000 golden crowns : and 
that the people might be under no apprehension 
of being called to an account for them after- 
wards, burnt all the bonds and obligations relat- 
ing to those debts. There arc medals still extant, 
in commemoration of this fact, in which he is 
represented hol<ling a flambeau in bi.s hand, 
setting fire to the bonds. He visited all the 
provinces, and did not return to Rome till the 
year 118, when the senate decreed him a 
triumph, and honoured -him with the title of 
Father of his countrif ; but he refused lioth, and 
desired that Trajan's image might triunqih. No 
prince travelled more than Adrian ; there being 
hardly a province in the empire, which he did 
not visit. In 120 he went into Haul; from 
thence to Rritain, in order to subdue the Cale- 
donians, wlio were making continual inroads 
into the pnjvinces. Ljxm his arrival, they re- 
tired towards the norlli : wiieii he advanced as 
far as York, but was diverted from his intended 
conquest by the description which some soldiers, 
who liad served under Agricola, gave him of the 
country. In hopes, therefore, of keeping them 
quiet, by enlarging their bounds, he delivered 
up to the Caledonians, all the lands lying be- 
tween the two Friths and the Tyne;, and at the 
same time, to secure the Roman ]>rovince from 
their future incursions, built the famous wall 
which still bears his name. See Adrian’s 
Wall. Having thus settled matters in Britain, 
he returned to Rome, where he was honoured 
with tlie title of Hestorer of Britain, as ajipears 
by some medals. Adrian soon after went into 
Spain, to Mauritania, and at length into the 
East, where he quieted the commotions raised 
by the Parthians. Having visited all the pro- 
vinces of Asia, he returned to Athens, in 125 
where he wai initiated in the myste.-ies of 


Eleuslnian Ceres. From thence he went to 
Sicily, to view the phenomena of Mount /Etna, 
and enjoy the extensive prospect from its top. 
He returned to Rome in 129 ; and again visited 
Africa and the East ; was in Egypt in 132, revi- 
sited Syria, in 133, returned to Athens in 134, 
and to Rome in 135. The persecution against 
the Christians was very violent under his reign ; 
but it was at length suspended, in consequence 
of the remonstrances of Quadratus, bishop of 
Athens, and Aristides, two Christian philoso- 
phers, who presented the emperor witn some 
books in favour of the Christian religion. He 
conquered the Jews; and, by way of insult, 
erected a temple to Jupiter oh Calvary, placed 
a statue of Adonis in Bethlehem, and caused 
images of swine to be engraven on the gates of 
Jerusalem. At last he was seized with a dropsy, 
of which he died at Baiae, in the sixty-third year 
of his age, and the twenty-first of his reign. The 
I.alin verses he addressed to his soul, not long 
before lu? breathed liis last, are a fine instance 
of self-possession at such a moment, 

Aniinula, vaguJa, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

Qiuc nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 

Ncc, ut sob s, liabis jocos. 

Thus given by Pope, and probably supplying to 
him .some of the finest thoughts of his cehJiratcd 
Ode. 

Ah! fle cling spirit ! wandering fire. 

That long has wanned my tender breast. 

Must thou no more this frame inspire ? 

No more a pleasing, cheerful guest! 

Whither, ab ! whithi r art tl)0u flying? 

To what dark undiscovered shore ? 

Thou scom’st all trembling, sbiv’ring, dying. 
And wit and humour are no more ! 

There are some fragments of otfier 
poems of his extant, and some of his Greek 
verses in the Anthology. He also wrote the his- 
tory of his own life: to which, however, he did 
not put his name, but that of Phlegon, one of his 
freed-men. He had great wit, and an extensive 
memory ; and understood the sciences, but was 
jealous of others who excelled iu them. One of 
the friends of Favorinus asked the latter, who 
knew the emperor’s foible, why he improperly 
yielded to Adrian in an argument : Wouklst 

thou not have me yield to the master of- thirty 
legions?" he replied. He was also cruel, en- 
vious, and lascivious. Antoninus his successor 
obtained his apotheosis; and prevented the re- 
scission of his acts, which the senate once in- 
tended. 

Adrian, the African, abbot of St. Peter’s, Can- 
terbury, in tlie 7th century, accompanied Theo- 
dore, archbishop of Canterbury to fliigland. 
The united efforts of these learned ecclesiastics, 
dilfiLsed no small degree of light over this dark 
period of Anglo-Saxon history. Adrian was 
the preceptor of Aldhelm, and Bede extols the 
happy time when the island enjoyed his tuition: 
and Rent “ was the fountain of knowledge to 
the rest of England." 

Turners Anglo-Saxons, v. ii-38L 
Adrian IV. (Pope) the only Englishman 
who ever had the honour of sitting in the pap^l 
chair. Ilis name was Nicholas Brekesfiere; ana 
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he was bom at Langley, near St. Alban’s, in 
Hertfonlshire. His father having taken the ha- 
bit of the monastery of St. Alban’s, Nicholas was 
obliged to submit to the lowest offices in that 
house, for daily support. He desired to take 
the habit of the monastery, but being rejected 
by the abbot, resolved to try his fortune in 
Paris, where, though very poor, he applied 
himself to his studies with great assiduity. 
But having still a strong inclination to a reli- 
gious life, he left Paris, and removed to Provence, 
where he became a regular clerk in the monastery 
of St. Hufus. Here, after some time, he recom- 
mended himself to the monks by a strict attention 
to their concerns ; which, witli tlie beauty of his 
])crson, and his prudent conversation, rendered 
him so acceptable an inmate, that they entreated 
him to take the canonical habit. He now dis- 
tinguished himself by his learning and strict ob- 
scrvnnce of the monastic discipline ; and upon 
the (leatli of the abbot, was chosen superior of 
the house. Pope Kugeniiis 111. being apprised 
in 1 146 of the great merit of Nicholas, and think- 
ing he might be serviceable to the church in a 
higher station, created him cardinal bishop of 
Alba, and in 1148, sent him legate to Denmark 
and Norway ; where, l)y his fervent preaching, 
ne is said to have converted those nations to the 
C’bristian faith; and erected Upsal into an ar- 
chiepiscopal see. Upon his return to Rome, he 
was received with great marks of distinction ; and 
on the death of Pope Anastiisius, who had suc- 
ceeded Eugenius, was in 1154, unanimously 
cliosen to the papal chair, when he took the 
name of Adrian. 

The news of his election reaching England, 
Henry II. sent Robert, abbot of St. Alban’s, and 
three bishops, to Rome, with congratulations ; 
upon wliich occasion Adrian granted large privi- 
leges to the monastery of St. Alban’s, particularly 
an cxempti6n from all episcopal jurisdiction, ex- 
cepting to tlie see of Rome. In the beginning 
of his pontificate, he withstood the attempts of 
tbe Romans to recover their ancient liberty under 
the consuls, and obliged those magistrates to 
leave the government of the city to the Pope. 
In lir).5, Ite drove Arnaud of Brescia, and his 
tollowers, out of Rome, excommunicated William 
king of Sicily, ' who liad ravaged the territories 
of the church, and absolved his subjects from 
tbeir allegiance. About this time, Frederic king 
of tlie Romans, having entered Italy with a 
])owerful army, Adrian met him near Sutrium, 
and concluded a pctace. At their interview, 

ledcric consented to hold the Hope’s stirrup, 
'^viiilst he mounted on horseback : after which 
his holiness conducted that prince to Rome, and 
01 St. Peter’s church placed the imperial crown 
on his head, to the great mortification of the Ho- 
joans. The next year a reconciliation was 
brought about between the Pope and the Sicilian 
King, that prince taking an oath to do nothing 
farther to the prejudice of the church, and 
granting iiim the title of kiv^ of the two 
^idties. This pontiff built and fortified several 
oastlos, and left the papal dominions and papal 
oominatiori considerably improved and in- 
creased. But notwithstanding all his prosperity 
ho is said to have been extremely sensible of the 


disquietudes of his high station ; and declared 
to hi.s countryman, John of Salisbury, that all the 
former hardships of his life were mere amuse» 
ment to the perplexities of the popedom : that 
he looked upon St.- Peter’s chair to be the most 
uneasy seat in the world ; and that ho constantly 
felt as if his crown were burning his temples. 
Some writings, which remain in MS. are attri- 
buted to this pope, and various letters and homi- 
lies. IBs letter of licence to Henry 1 1. to con- 
quer Ireland, is in Wilkin’s Concil. Britan.; and 
the treaty of peace which so concerns the Sicilian 
monarchy, may be seen in Baronins’ Annals. 
Adrian’s death is, by some writers, attributed to 
poison ; but is more generally said to have been 
occasioned by a fly settling accidentally in his 
throat, and suffocating him. lie died in 1 156, in 
the fifth year of his pontificate ; and was Iniried 
in St. Peter’s church. 

Adrian VI. (Pope,) was bom at Utrecht, in 
1450. IBs father was not able to maintain him 
at school, but entered him at Louvain, in a 
college in which a certain number of scholars 
were maintained f^ratis. It is reported that he 
used to read in the night by the light of the 
lamps in tlie churches' or streets. He made a 
considerable progress in all the sciences ; led an 
exem])lar^ife ; and never was a man who rose 
to eminence, less intriguing. He took his degree 
of D.D. at I^ouvain ; was soon after made canon 
of St. Peter’s, and professor of divinity at 
Utrecht, and then dean of St. Peter’s and vice- 
chancellor of the university. IBs academical 
life he resigned to become tutor to the then 
archduke Charles V. who, however, made no 
great progress under him: but never wiis a tutor 
more gratefully remembered ; for by Charles’s 
influence Adrian was raised to the papal throne. 
Leo X. had given him the cardinal’s hat in 
1517. After this pope’s death, several cabals in 
the conclave ended in the election of Adrian ; 
and though many popes have been more popular 
at Rome, few have been so liberal, and so truly 
conscientious. He would not clvango his name, 
and in every thing shewed a great dislike for osten- 
tation and sensual pleasure ; lamented much 
the inconsistencies of the clergy, and the want 
of reformation in the church. Having written 
in early life against the infallibility of the holy 
see, he reprinted his work without alteration, 
when pope ; and is said steadily to have resisted 
various persecuting measures to which he was 
advised against tlie Lutherans. He died in 
1523. 

Adrian de Castello, a cardinal priest, was 
a native of Cornetto in Tuscany. Innocent VIII. 
sent him nuncio into Scotland and France; and 
after he had been clerk and treasurer of the apos- 
tolic chamber, pope Alexander VI. whose secre- 
tary he had been, honoured him with the cardi- 
nal’s hat. His life was a continued scene of odd 
incidents. He narrowly escaped death the day 
Alexander Vi. poisoned himself by mistake; 
that pontiff and his son having, in fact, mir»gled 
a poisonous potion for Adrian, which they them- 
selves drank. Afterwards he incurred the hatred 
of Julius U. so that he was obliged to hide him- 
self in the mountains of Trent. Having been 
recalled by Leo X. he was so ungrateful, that ho 
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engaged in a conspiracy against him; which Hgions may be about 100,000. Thfe air is whole- 
Leo detecting, Adrian was amerced in a fine of some, and the country very pleasant in the siim- 
12,500 ducats, and forbidden to quit the papal mer time, on account of the rivers and streams 
territory. This order, however, he disobeyed, that run near the city ; the chief of which is the 
and all his ecclesiastical honours and preferments Marizza, which is navigable to the Archipelago, 
were, in consequence, taken from him by public These promote and preserve the verdure of the 
sentence. Whither he fled has never been w'ith gardens, meadows, and fields, for a considerable 


certainty ascertained. Castello was one of the 
first that effectually reformed the Latin style. 
He studied Cicero with great success, and made 
many excellent observations on the Roman 
tongue, in his treatise Dc Semume Latino. He 
had begun a Latin translation of the Old Testa- 
ment : and wrote a treatise De va'a philosophia, 
which was printed at Cologne, in 1548. 

Adrian, St. the name of several towns in the 
Netherlands; one three miles N. E. of Bruges, 
another ten miles S.E. of Ohent, &c. 

ADRIAN!, (Joanni Battista,) was born of a 
patrician family at Florence, in 1511. He wrote 
a History of his own Times in Italian ; which is 
a continuation ofGuicciard ini, from 1536; and fu- 
neral orations on the Emperor Charles V. and other 
noble personages. He died at Florence in 1579. 

ADRIANISTS, in ecclesiastical history, dis- 
ciplCsS of Simon Magus, who flourished about 
the year 34. Theodoret is the only pereon who 
has preserved their name and memojv ; but he 
gives us no account of their origin, j’robably 
this sect, and the others which sprung from the 
Simonians, took their names from the particular 
disciples of Simon. Also followers of Adrian 
Hampstead, an anabaptist, who taught in Eng- 
land and Zealand in the 16th century ; and held 
some particular opinions respecting the person 
of Christ. 

ADRIANNA, a town in the province of Gu- 
jerat, much molested by the robbers, of Ma'llia, 
and frequently deserted on that account, though 
containing upwards of 1000 houses. It is nomi- 
nally subject to the Coolies of Jhingwarra, and 
is distant from that place about eight miles, but 
owes its present existence to the protection of 
the British. 

ADRIANO A Sierra, or mountain of Adriano, 
in Guipuscoa, a subdivision of the province of 
Biscay, in Spain. There is a road over it to 
Old Castile, which is difficult of access. At the 
beginning is a dark j)ath of 40 or 50 paces cut 
through a rock. Tliis mountain is one of the 
highest of llut Pyrenees. 

ADRIAN OPLF., Adranah, or Edreneh, a 
city of Turkey in Flurope, in the province of 
Romania, and the see of an archbishop under 
the patriarch of Constantinople, from which it is 
distant 130 miles N. W. It is about eight miles 
in circumference, including the old city and 
some gardens. The Ijouses are low, mostly 
built of, mud and clay, and some of brick : and 
the streets exceedingly dirty. Here is a beauti- 
ful bazaar, or market, half a mile long, called 
Ali Bassa, having six gates, and 365 well fur- 
nished shops; and another, about a mile in 
length, also full of shops, which contain all 
kinds of commodities. Gold and silver articles, 
jewels, pistols, scimetars, &.c. are sold in another 
parts of the city, in the Bizestein, differing little 
from a bazaar. This contains about 200 shops. 
The number of inhabitants of all nations and rc- 


part of the year. In winter there is plenty of 
game : and wine and fine fruits are large articles 
of commerce. Sultan Selim’s mosque is a noble 
building in the centre of the city, and to be seen 
on all sides of it. The grand vizier’s palace is 
nothing more than a convenient house, built 
after the Turkish manner. The emperoPs 
seraglio is a regular structure, in a plain near the 
river Tungia. It is two miles in compass, and 
has seven gates, besides those of the gardens, 
which are several miles in circumference. The 
city is governed by a mullah cadi, who has an 
absolute authority both in .civil and criminal 
matters. In the time of the plague, or war, the 
grand seignior frequently reside.s here. The 
Turks took tliis city from the Greeks in 1362, 
and made it the capital of the empire till Ma- 
homet II. took Constantinople, in 1453. It 
suffered considerably by fires in 1754, and 1778. 
Lon. 26% 27' E. Lat. 41°, 45' N. 

Adrianothera, in ancient geography a city 
of Mysia, originally founded by Adrian in a 
district whither he resorted for the pleasures of 
the chace. It is the Adriani, ])robably, where 
Aristides the sophist was born. See Dion. Cass. 
tom. ii. ed. Keim. 

ADRIAN’S Wall, a celebrated Roman work 
in the North of England. This work, though 
called by the Roman historians nmrns^ which 
signifies a wall of stone, was only composed of 
earth covered with green turf. l,t was carried 
from the Solway F'rith, a little west oAhe village 
of Burgh on the Sands, in as direct a line as 
possible, to the river Tyne on the east, at the 
j)lace where the town of Newcastle now stands : 
so that it must have been above 60 Emglish, and 
near 70 Roman miles in length. It consisted of 
four parts : 1 . The principal agger y mound of 
earth, or rampart, on the brink of the ditch. 

2. The ditch on the north side of the rampart. 

3. Another rampart on the south side of the 
principal one, about five paces distant from it. 

4. A large rampart on the north side of the 
ditch — This last was probably the military wav 
to the line of forts on this work. The south 
rampart might serve for an inner defence in 
case the enemy should beat them from any 
part of the principal rampart, or it might be dc^ 
signed to protect the soldiers from any sudden 
attack of the provincial Britons. — For many 
ages, this work hath been in so ruinous a con- 
dition, that it is impossible to discover its origi- 
nal dimensipns with certainty. Ikit from theit 
appearance, it seems probable that the principal 
rampart was at least ten or twelve feet high, and 
the south one not much less ; but the north one 
was considerably lower. The ditch taken as it 
passes through a lime-stone quarry near Harlow 
hill, appears to have been nine feet deep, and 
eleven wide at the top, biit somewhat narrower 
at the bottom. The north rampart was abow 
twenty feet distant from the ditch. 
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ADRIANSEN, (A.) a Flemish painter of con- 
siderable celeority in fruits, flowers, and fish. 
He was born at Antwerp, in 1625. Filkington. 

ADRIANUM, or Adriaticum mark, the 
Adriatic sea, in ancient geoj^raphy, now the gulf 
of Venice, a large bay in the Mediterranean, 
between Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Greece, and Italy. 
It is called by the Greeks A^pia^ KoXttoc; and 
Adria by the Romans, ae Arbiter' Adria notuSy 
Uor. (hcero calls it Hadrianum Mare; Virgil 
has lladriacas Undas. It is commonly called 
Mare Adriaticum, without an aspiration ; but 
whether it ought to have one, is a dispute : if the 
appellation is from liadt'ia, the town of the 
Piceni, it must be written Hadriaticum, because 
tlie emperor’s name, who thence derives his 
origin, is on coins and stones Hadrianus ; but if 
from tlie town in the territory of Venice, as 
more ancient, and of which that of the Piceni is 
a colony, this will justify the common appellation 
Adriaticum. 

ADRIATIC Sea. See last article, and 
Venice, Gulf of. 

ADRIETARE, or Aduectaue, in law, to 
satisfy ; to make amends , or set right. 

ADRIFT.' Ang. Sax. drifan, adrifan, to 
drive: part, past, adrifted, adrift. 

And quhat avcnture has the bidder driffe? 

Dougina, h. iii- p. 79. 

Tlion shall this mount 
Of Paradise, by might of waves, be moved 
Out of Ills place j push’d by the horned flood 
(With all his verdure spoil’d, and trees adrift,') 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf j 
And there take root. 

M'dtorCs Paradise Lost* 
Be put alone into a boat. 
With bread and water only for three days * 

So on the sea she shall be set adrift. 

And who relieves her, dies, 

Dryderds Marriage d la Mode, 
It seemM a corpse adrift, to distant sight ; 

But, at a distance, who could judge aright. 

Dryden, 

Having fallen in with a reef of rocks in their re- 
turn to the ship, they had been obliged to cut Mr. 
Banks’s little boat adrift. CooJds Voyages. 

ADRIUNF^, in botany, the Arabian name for 
flie plant called Cyclamen, or sow-bread. 

ADROHOLON, in chemistry, the Indian 
hdellium. 

A13R()GATION, in Roman antiquity, a spe- 
cies of adoption, whereby a person who was 
capable of choosing for himself was admitted by 
another into the relation of a son. The word is 
compounded of ad, tb, and rogare, to ask ; on 
account of a question put in the ceremony of 
B, Whether the adopter would take such a 
person for his son? and another to the ado]nive, 
Vhether he consented to become such a person’s 
«on ? 

ADROIT' adj. Directus, Lat. Dritto, Ital. 
ADRorr'i.y, > Adroit, Fr. — applied to one 

Adroit'ness. Jwho aims directly at his 
*^ark, and hits it ; right-handed ; dexterous, 
opposed to clumsy : used of both bodily and 
iiaental cleverness. 

An adroit stout fellow, would sometimes destroy 
a whole family, with justice apparently against him 
6 whole time. Don Quixote, 


The stoic and the libertine, the sinner and the 
saint, are equally adroit in the application of the 
telescope and the quadrant. Horsley^s Sermons. 

The skill and adroitness of the artist, acquired, as 
yours has been, by repeated acts, and continual 
practice. Horne. 

ADROP, among alchemists, denotes either 
that precise matter, as lead, out of which the 
mercury is to be extracted for the philosopher’s 
stone ; or the philosopher’s stone itself, which is 
also called saturn, and plumbum, or lead, azar, 
azane, and lapis ipse. 

ADROTERON. See Alica. 

ADRUMETUM, or IIadrumetum, in ancient 
geography, a town of Africa, the capital of 
Byzacium. It is variously called in ancient 
authors, Adrume, Adruraetus, or Adrumettus ; 
Adrymettus, Ilertius, and Iladrito. It was the 
.Justiniana of the middle empire, and the Ileraclea 
of the lower. According to Sallust, it was 
founded by the Phoenicians, and derived its 
name from two Phoenician words, signifying the 
country that yielded a hundred-fold. It was a 
fortified city in the third year of the 117 olym- 
piad. Diod. Sic. 

ADRY.' See Dry. 

He never told any of them, that he was his hum- 
ble servant but his well-wisher ; and would rather 
be (liougH^ a malcontent, than drink tlic king’s 
health when ho was not adry. Spectator. 

ADSCITETIOUS. Ad: and sciscere, scitus, 
to call for ; to admit ; to associate ; hence, taken; 
assumed to answer a purpose ; counterfeit. 

All which arc additional labour, and take up much 
room in discourses and books, and are performed by 
different authors, upon diffenuit subjects, and in dif- 
ferent kinds of writing, with an iulinite variety of 
methods and forms, according to men’s different 
views and capacities ; and many times not without a 
necessity of some condescensions, adscititiuus advan- 
tages, and even applications to the passions. 

Wollaston^s Religion of Nature. 

You apply to your hypothesis of an adscititioui 
spirit what he, [Philo,] says concerning this TrveiJyua 
divine spirit or soul, infused into man by God’s 
breathing. Clarhe*s Letter to Dodwell, 

ADSCRIPTS, or Adscripta, a term used by 
some mathematicians, for the natural tangents, 
called also, by Vieta, prosines. 

ADSIDELLA, in - antiquity, the table at 
which the priests sat during the sacrifices. 

ADSIGNLEICATION, among schoolmen, the 
act of noting or signifying a thing, with the ad- 
dition of the time when it happened. 

ADSTRICTION, in medicine, a term used 
to denote the too great rigidity and closeness of 
the cmunctories of the body ; particularly the 
pores of the skin ; also to signify the styptic 
quality of medicines. See Melmcine. 

AD TERMINUM qui PRiEXERiiT, in law, 
a writ of entry, which lies where a man, having 
leased lands or tenements for terms of life, or 
ears, is, after the time expired, held from them 
y the tenant, or other stranger who enjoys it^ 
and deforceth the lessor. The same writ also 
lies for the lessor’s heir. 

ADUACA, or Atuaca, anciently a large and 
famous city of the Tiingri, in Belgic Gaul ; now 
a small town, called Tongre, m the bishoprick 
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of Liegp, to Uie north-west of the city of 

Liege. 

ADVANCE', u. & Advancer y Old Fr. 
Ai>vAiNcr/Mi:wT, ] ati dvvanty i. e. be- 
Advan'cer, fore, formerly written 

Avaunce', I uvance in English, 

Avaunce'ment, > agreeably to the usual 

Avaunt', V. 71 . & a«/. French avancer ; to 
Avaunt'ance, bring forward, or into 

Avaunt'our, the van’s front, or fore- 

Avaunt'ry. J ground ; to promote, 

prefer, propose ; to ofier to notice, assert, pro- 
pound. Avaunt, and its correlatives, are from 
the Fr. avanty an adverb, with a verb, understood 
in the imperative, signifying go forward, or away. 
To vaunt, is from tiie Fr. vanter, to boast. 
pc lupor Iraytor, hys sono aiianced was jut bet, 

Vor hys robe and hys (iygnyte was al wel byset. 

He jff liym such auancement , as he wolde, he suor 
ys opf 

hat he ne dorstc neueref caryc of mctc ne of clo)?. 

. R, Glmicester, p. 312. 

pc vaunt wardes hem mette vorst, as ryjte was to 
done. Jd. p. 437. 

horgh conseile of som of hise, refused he ^at pre.scnt, 
hei said, on ©her wise he sallc haf amneement. 

R. Bruntie, p. 103. 

And thus of 0 ihiiig I may avatmten me. 

At tV endo 1 had the better in echo d^rcc. 

By sleight or force, or by sorn inancr mlng. 

Chaucer. The HV/' of Bathes. Prologue. 
Avauntour, is he that bosteth of the harme or of 
the bountee that he hath don. 

Id. The Personnes Tale. 
And thus for that there is no dele, 

Wherof to make mine auaunt. 

It is to reason accord aunt. 

That I maie neucr, but I lio 
Of loue make auauntrie. 

Gower, Con. A.h. 1, 
And of none other auantaunce : 

Thus nedetli me no repentaunce. Id. 

Shal no leweduessc Icttc. pa clerk pat ich lovyc. 
That he ne worth ferst avanced. 

Vuion of Piers Plouhman, p. 39. 
lu hcaue, how highly so cuer any man is aduauced, 
therewith is none offended, but rather eucryc one 
(so well they loue eche other) reioyseth, and hath his 
part in eche others aduaUcement. 

Sir Thus. MorPs Works, p. 1369. 
Avaunt I begone ! tbou'st set me on the rack : 

I swear 'Us better to be much abus'd. 

Than but to know a little. 

Sh/ikspeare*s Othello, act. iii. 

A cherub tall j 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl'd 
Th' imperial ensign, which, full high advanc*d. 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblaz’d. 
Seraphic arms and trophie.s. 

Milton* 8 Par. Lost, b. i. 
Hence, avaunt! 'tis holy ground. 

Grag*8 Installativn Ode, 
Advance, in commerce, denotes money paid 
before goods are delivered, work done, or busi- 
ness performed. 

Advance Ditch, or Fosse, in fortification, 
denotes a ditch of water round the esplanade, or 
glacis of a place ; to prevent its being surprised 
by tlie besiegers. See Fosse. 

Advance-guard, or Van-guard, avant garde, 
Fr. in the military art, is the first line, or division, 


of any army ranged, or marching In battle-array ; 
or that part of it which is next the enemy, or 
marches first towards them. The whole body of 
an army is divided into advance-guard, rear- 
guard, and main body. The word is sometimes 
also applied to a small party of horse, viz. fifteen 
or twenty, commanded by a lieutenant, beyond, 
and in sight, of the main guard, 

Advan'taoe, V. & n .'\ Old Fr, advantage , 
Advantag'eous, f now avantage ; derived 
Advantag EOUSEY, > from the same source 
Adv antac/eousness, ( . as advance. Hence to 
Advantag'eable. * benefit, profit, promote 
the interests of. 

That I hauc fought with beastes at Ephesus after 
y« mauer of me, what auauntageth it me, yf y« deed 
rysc not agaync. 

Bible. 1539. 1 Corinthians, ch. xv. 

As sooth is sayd, olde hath grot avantage. 

In cldc isbothe wisdom and usage : 

Men may the old out-renpe, but not out-rede. 

Chancer. The Knightes Tale* 
Therefore attemper thy Courage : 

Foolhast doth none auantage, 

But oftc it set a man bchyndc. 

In cause of loue, and I linde 
By olde ensamplcs, as thou shall here 
'Fouchend of loue in this inatcre. 

Gower, Con. A. b. iii. 
For as the darkc is in thys matter all hys atiauntage: 
eue so is vcrely the light in likewise myne. 

Sir Thos. Morels Works, p. 931. 
Frendc and foo was muche what indifferent, where 
his aduauntage grew, he spared no man’s deathe, 
whose life withstoode his purpose. 

Sir Thos. Morels Description of Richard If I. 
Wc owe thee much : within this wall of flesh, 
There is a soul, coxints thee her creditor; 

And, with advantage, means to pay thy love. 

♦‘i Shakspeare. 

You said, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Shakesp. Merch. of Venice. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may be achiev'd 
By sudden onset ; either with hell-fire 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
All as our own, Milton. 

Since every painter paints himself in his own 
works, 'tis advantageous to him to know himself ; to 
the end, that he may cultivate those talents, which 
make his genius. Drydcn. 

It was advantageously situated ; there being an 
easy passage from it to India, by sea. Arhuthnot. 

The time of sickness or affliction is, like ^he cool of 
the day to Adam, a season of peculiar propriety for 
the voice of God to be heard ; and may he improved 
into a very advantageous opportunity of begetting or 
increasing spiritual life. Hammcnd. 

Like jewels to advantage set. 

Her beauty by the shade does get. Waller* 

A face, which is over-flushed, appears to advantage 
in the deepest scarlet ; and the darkest complexion is 
not a little alleviated, by a black hood. Add^m* 
True wit is nature, to advantage dress’d ; 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express d. 

Pope* 

There would be few enterprizes of great labour oi 
hazard undertaken,' if wo had not the power of 
nifying the advantages which we persuade ourselves Hi 
expect from them. Rambler* 

ADUAR, a kind of ambulatory village, where- 
iu Arab families lodge, in moveable tents, as 
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forage and provison suit. Some write the word 
auouar, and adotmrd.y It is said there are 30,000 
dduars in the kingdom of Algiers. 

ADVENE', V. Ad : venio, from 

Adven'ient, (3aiv(Oy to come to. 

Ad'vent, Of these words, 

Adventine', vent, generally ap- 

Adventi'tious, plied to the coming 

Auveist'ive, n. & adj. of Christ, and Ad- 

Advent'ual, ^ ventitious, are of the 

most frequent occurrence. 

So gret frost Jjcr com in aduent, jjat \icn roygte agryse 
Jjat men mygte boj?e ryde and go in Temese vpe yse. 

R. Gloucester, p. 463. 
A ranse, considored in judicature, is styled an ac- 
citU iital cause j and the accidental of any act is said 
to be, whatever advenes to the act itself already sub- 
stantiated. Ayliffc*s Parergon. 

Being thus divided from truth in themselves, they 
are yet farther removed by advenienl deception ; for 
they are daily mocked- into errour, by subtler devisers. 

lirown*s Vulgar Krronrs, 
If, to suppose the soul a distinct substance from the 
body, and extrinsically adveiiicnt, be a great error in 
philosophy j almost all the world hath been mistaken. 

Glanvillc^s Vanity of Dogmatism, 
As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true ; that 
if the proportion of tlie adventine heat be greatly pre- 
dominant to the natural heat ajid spirits of the body, 
it teiidelli to dissolution or notable alteration. 

Bacon, 

Diseases of continuance get an adventitious strength 
from custom, besides their material cause from the 
humours. Bacon, 

1 do also daily use one other collect; as, namely, 
the collects adventual, quadragesimal, paschal, or 
pentecostol, fdr their proper seasons. 

Bishc^ Sofunderson, 
Though w'e may call the obvious coloui-s natural, 
and tlie others adventitious ; yet such changes of 
colours, from whatever cause they proceed, may be 
properly taken in. Boyle* 

It his bleed boil, and the adventitious fire 
(Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines) require 
To temper and allay tlie burning heat ; 

Wat ers are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolness. Dryden, 

In the gem kind, of all the many sorts reckoned 
Tip by lapidaries, thefe arc not above three or four 
that are original ; their diversities, “as to lustre, 
colour, and hardness, arising from the different ad- 
mixture of other adventitious mineral matter. 

Woodward, 

Death’s dreadful advent is the mark of man ; 

And every thought that misses it, is vain. 

Young* s Night Thoughts, 
Thy saints proclaim thee king, and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawn of thy last advent, long desir’d. 

Would creep into the bowels of the hills. 

And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 

Cowj)er*s Task, b. vi. 

Advent, in the calendar, properly signifies 
the approach of the feast of the nativity. It in- 
cludes four Sundays, which begin on St. An- 
tows day, or the Sunday before or after it. 
iJunng advent, and to the end of the octaves 
?: the solemnizing of marriage is for- 

bid Without express licence. It is appointed to 
employ the thoughts of Christians on the first 
a-Qvent or coming of Christ in the flesh, and his 
second advent or coining to judge the world. 


The primitive Christians practised great austerity 
during this season. 

ADVENTAILE. ) A surcoat worn over 
ADVENTAI.,. ^ the armour. Chauc. 
ADVENTITIA Coena, in antiquity, an en- 
tertainment made by the friends of a person who 
had been travelling, by way of welcome at his re- 
turn ; also called cana adventoria, Fitkeus. 

ADVENTITIOUS Fossi ls, in natural history, 
are foreign or extraneous ones, found incorporated 
with others, to which they do not properly belong; 
such as sea shells, &c. 

Adventitious, in civil law, is applied to such 
goods as fall to a man, either by mere fortune, 
or by the liberality of a stranger, or by collateral, 
not direct succession. In this sense, it stands 
opposed to by which are signified 

such goods as descend in a direct line, from 
father to son. 

AD VENTREM INSPICIENDUM, inlaw, 
a writ by which a woman is to be searched 
whether sne be with child by a former husband, 
on her withholding of lands from the next heir, 
failing issue of her own body. 

ADVENTURE, v and n.'\ Ad : venio, ven- 

Adven'turer, # tu7n, venturm. To 

Adven'turous, y expose one’s self 

Adven'hjrously, i to whatever may 

Adven'try. J be about to come., 

in consequence of adopting any particular con- 
duct; implying hazard and chance of success. 

Now is he in |?e sec with saile on mast vpsette. 
Toward J?is lend Jjci drouh, to auenture his chance. 
With Normandes inouh, of Flanders and of France. 

R, Brunne, p. 70. 

And whan this jape is tald another day 
I shal be halden a daffo or a coken ay : 

I wol arise, and auntre it by my fay ; 

Unhardy is unsely, thus men say. 

Chaucer, The Reves Tale, v. i. p. 166. 
Thus can I nought my sclfe counsaile. 

But all 1 set on aunture. 

And am, as w’ho saith, out of cure. 

Gower, Con, A. b, Iv. 

He is a great adventurer, said he. 

That hath his sword through hard assay foregone. 

Spenser, 

The kings of England did not make the conquest 
of Ireland : it was begun, by particular adventurers, 
and other voluntaries, who came to seek their fortunes. 

Sir J. Davies. 

He intended, to hazard his own action; that so 
the more easRy he might win adventurers, who else 
were like to be less forward. Raleigh, 

Had it not been for the British, which the late 
wars drew over ; and adventurers or soldiers, seated 
here ; Ireland had, by the last war and plague, been 
left destitute. Temple. 

Their wealthy trade from pirate’s rapine free. 

Our merchants shall no more adventurers be. 

Dryden. 

It is good to guard adventures with certainties that 
may uphold losses. Lord Bacon s Essays, 

At land and sea, in many a doubtful light. 

Was never known a more adventurous knight ; 

Who oftner drew his sword, and always for the right, 

Dry^n, 

They are both hanged ; and so would this be, if 
durst steal ady thing adventurously. 

Shahsp€ure*s aenrff I. 
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Be not angry. 

Most mighty princess, that I have adoeiitur*d 

To try your taking of a false report. 

Shakspeare. 

The tender and delicate woman among yon, which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon 
the ground, for delicateness and tenderness. 

Deut. xxviii. 26. 

But IVe already troubled you too long ; 

Nor dare attempt a more adventurous song : 

My humble verse demands a softer thcn\e ; 

A painted meadow, or a purling stream. 

Addison. 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry. 

Cray's Ode tc Eton Col. 

ADVKNTURK Bav, of Win Diernen^s land, 
on the east side of Bruny’s isle. It is at the 
mouth, about six miles wide, and offers between 
Benguin Island and Cape Frederic Henry, ex- 
cellent and well-sheltered anchorage for shipping. 
Captain Cooke says that there is a beautiful 
sandy beach, about two miles long:, at the bottom 
of Adventure Bay, formed to all appearance 
by the particles which the sea washes from a 
fine while sand stone. That behind it is plain, 
with a brackish lake, which produces bream and 
trout. The parts adjoining the bay are mostly 
lully ; and form , in entire forest of lallC-i es, ren- 
dered almost impassable by brakes of fern, 
shrubs, &c. Tlie soil on the flat land, and on 
the lower part of the hills, is sandy, or consists 
of a yellowish earth, and in some parts of a 
reddish clay; but further up the hills, it is of a 
prey tough cast. The country is dry, and the 
heat intense. No vegetables that aflbrd subsist- 
ence for man, were observed here : and the only 
quadruped seen, was a species of opossum, about 
twice the size of a large rat ; but some of the in- 
habitants had pieces of the skin of the kangooroo 
about them. The inhabitants arc mild and cheer- 
ful, with little of the wild appearance of savages ; 
but seem almost totally devoid of personal ac- 
tivity, and wore remarkably indifferent to prtj- 
seiits. Their complexion is a dull black, which 
they sometimes heighten by smutting their 
bodies. Their hair is woolly, and clotted with 
grease and red ochre ; their noses broad and full, 
and the lower pait of the face projects consider- 
ably. But they are upon the wnole well propor- 
tioned. Adventure Bay is dangerous of access 
in winter, from the surf created by the prevalence 
of southerly winds. — Captain Furtieaux first 
visited it in 1778; then captain Blight in 1788; 
but the most complete survey of it was made by 
the French Expedition, that went in search of 
La Perouse. It is in E. Long. 147", 30.' S. Lat. 
42," 20'. 

Adventure, Bill of, in commerce, a writing 
signed by a merchant, testifying the goods men- 
tioned in it to be shipped on board a certain 
vessel belonging to another person, who is to 
run all hazards ; the merchant only obliging 
himself to account to him for the produce. 

Adventure Island, a small island in the 
South Sea, so called from the ship Adventure, in 
which Captain Furneaux, the discoverer sailed. 
Lon. 147," 29' W. Lat. 43," 21' S. See Adven- 
ture Bay. 

Adventurers, the Society or, an ancient 


company of merchants and traders, erected for 
the discovery of lands, territories, trades, &c. un- 
known. This society had its rise in Burgundy, 
and its first establishment from John, duke of 
Brabant, in 1296, being since known by the name 
of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas d Becket. It 
was afterwards translated into England, and suc- 
cessively confirmed by Edward III. and TV. 
Richard II. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. who 
gave it the appellation of Merchant-adventurers ; 
by Henry VJII. and queen Elizabeth, who, in 
1564, formed it into an English corporation ; 
and by succeeding kings. Formerly, adven- 
turers making settlements in' any part of America 
belonging to the enemy, might obtain a charter 
from the king. 13 Geo. II. c. 4. sec.' 13. 

At one time (1550,) the Fmglish Merchant 
Adventurers had sufficient influence at Antwerp 
to prevent the establishment of the Inquisition 
there. They bore for arms, 

Nebule of urpicus, argent and 
azure ; a chief quarterly or 
and gules; in the first and 
fourth, two red roses ; and in “ 
the second and tliird, a lion of 
England. 

AD'VERB, n. So called from their signifi- 

Adveh'rial, ^cation and connexion with 

Adver'iually. j verbs. 

For thys woorde nouum [Mark, xiv. 25,] seerneth 
not tlwre to be puttc for an aduerhe, but is a nowno 
adicctiue ; and therefore it signilieth some kyndc of 
newenesse in the drinckc it selfe. 

Sir T, More's Works, p. 1328. col. 2. 

An adverb is a word without number, that is joyned 
to another word : as 

Well-learned. 

Hcc disputeth very subtlety, ^ 

B. Jonson's English Grammar. 

Adjectives compared, when they are used arfccr- 
hially, may have the article the going before. Id, 

I should think, alta was joined adverbially with 
tremit ; did Virgil make use of so equivocal a syntax, 

Addison. 

Adverbs, are not purely, or solely additions 
to verbs. They are frequently joined with 
adjectives, and even with substantives; thus, 
we say, he is truly king ; he is very sick. Some- 
times adverbs modify the meaning of each 
other, as, very excellently, very justly, they aKC 
very numerous, and have been variously classi- 
fied ; as adverbs of time, place, order, distance, 
motion, relation, quantity, both continuous and 
discrete ; quality, manner, affirmation, negation, 
demonstration, interrogation, diminution, doubt 
ing, exception, and comparison. 

Dr. Lowth contends that in English, they 
admit of no variation, except some few of them, 
which have the degrees of comparison, as soon, 
sooner, soonest ; and those irregulars, derived 
from adjectives in this respect likewise irregular, 
as very much, not very jyrudently. He observe?, 
however, that the formation of adverbs in general 
with the comparative and superlative termina- 
tions, seem? to be improper ; at least, that it is 
now become almost obsolete, as easilier, 

Her, hardliest, kighliest, rightest, though us^ by 
Hooker, Raleigh, Hobbes, and Shaftejtburyf 
Grammar, p. 112. 
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In bis Hermes, they are called by Mr. Hairis 
attributes of attributes, or attributives of the 
cticond order : and he defines an adverb, a part 
of speech? the natural appendage of verbs, ex- 
tending the signification of the word verb^ pro- 
perly so called, to participles and adjectives. 
After explaining the general nature of adverbs 
as atttibutes of attributes, and enumerating tlieir 
princi])al forms, amongst which he reckons in- 
tension and remission, he shews that adverbs 
may be derived from almost every part of speech, 
iVom prepositions, as afterwards^ from participles, 
as knuwinfrli/, from adjectives, as virtuously ^ from 
substantives, as apisidy, and from proper names, 
us Socraiically, Adverbs, according to Giiza, in 
his grammar, may be found in every one of the 
predicaments, and he tliinks that the readiest 
way to reduce their infinitude, is to refer them 
by classes to those ten universal genera. The 
Stoics called the adverb by the name oiUardtKrriCt 
with a view to its rhultiform nature. Hermes^ 

p. 102, 210. 

Ilut Mr. Tooke, in his Diversions of Piirley, 
warmly and with great success, contends that 
t1i(! adverb is ordinarily a corruption of some 
other word or phrase. Thus ly is a corruption 
of like ; as honestly, is honest-like; alone is all- 
one : only, one-like : awhile, a compound of the 
article «, and the noun, while, a time. We 
refer the reader to that valuable work for ample 
illustrations of this view of the adverb. 

Adveiuual Numjjf.rs, sometimes denote the 
lumicrals once, twice, thrice, Sec, 

ADVFJISARTA, among the ancients, was a 
hook of accounts, like our journal or day-book ; and 
was sometimes synonymous with opislhographia, 
vTToyprjpara, or menioriale, and stands opposed 
U) codex ; the former being for occasional matters 
whicli were taken down hastily, to be afterwards 
transcribed into tlie latter, in a fair regular 
manner. Itr is likewise a title given to divers 
hooks, containing collections of miscellaneous 
olxservations, remarks ; variee lectioncs, varur ob- 
!^ervatimu's, loci evuMtunes, p;e nudes dies, vespera, 
selecia^ miscellanea, Sec. The word is also used 
for a commentary on some text or writing ; 
because the notes were written on the adverse or 
opposite page. 

ADVERSARIE. adv. Contrary. Chauc. 
ADVERSATOR, in antiquity, a servant who 
attended rich men in returning from supper, to 
give them notice of any obstacles in the way, at 
which they might be apt to stumble. 

ADWERSE, V. Sc adj.^ Ad : verto, versus, to 
Ab'vkrsary,. turn to, towards, or 

ADVERsVxivf. against. The verb is 

Ai/verset-y, obsolete. Adverse the 

Adverse'ness, adjective, signifies 

Adveks'ity. J turning to or against, 

^0 an attitude of resistance or hostility : opposed 
^^;advcrsity, is the ill effect of an adverse posi- 
bon, i. e. pain, affliction, misery. 

At Wyucehestre he held his parlement ilk jerc. 

And ^cr men him teld/who was his adueraere. 


it. Brmne, p. 82 
«e ye sobre and wake ye, for your adueraarie the 
as a rorynge lioun, goith about sechinge whom 
schal deuoure. WicUf. I Petir, c. v. 

For slain is man, right as another beest. 

And dwelleth eke in prison, and arrest, 

VoL. I. 


And hath siknesse, and gret aSoersite, 

And oftentimes gilteles pardc. 

Chaucer. 2'he Knightea TaXe^ v, i. p. 53. 

Mowr. Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage, and emhraeo 
His golden nncontrouPd enfranchisement. 

More than niy dancing soul doth cedebrate 
This least of battel, with mine adveraarg. 

Shakapearc*s Richard II. 
Sweet are the uses of adveraity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. * 

Shakapeare. 

A remembrante of the great use he had made of 
prosperity, eontrihuted to support his mind under 
the heavy weight of adversity, which then lay upon 
liim. Atterhwry,. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carries 
the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 
of God’s favour. Bacords Essays, 

As, when two polar winds, blowing adverae^ 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. . Milton, 

A cloud of smoko envelopes cither host ; 

And, all at once, the combatants are lost ; 
Darkling, they join adverse, and shock unseen ; 
Coursers with coursers jusiling, men with men. 

Dry den. 

For friendship, of Itself an holy tic. 

Is made more sacr(*d by adoerstty, 

Dryilen. Hind and Panther, 

Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen. 

Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene ; 
Charg’d with a freight, transcending in its worth 
The gems of India, nature’s rarest birth. 

That flies, like Gabriel on his Lord’s commands, 

A herald of God’s love to Pagan lands. 

Cowper. Charity. 

Truth seems to be considered by all mankind, as 
something fixed, unchangeable, and eternal ; it may 
therefore be thought, that to vindicate the perma> 
nency of truth, is to dispute without an adversary, 

Beattie^ a Essay on Truth, 

Adversative, in grammar, is a term, that 
has been applied to particles, that express not 
only a difierence, but some opposition, as it is 
said, between the ideas which precede and 
follow them : thus, in the sentence, ** It is spring, or, 
it is summer,’' or simply disjoins ; while in the 
phrase, ‘‘It is not summer, but it is winter.^’ 
but, opposes, or contrasts the ideas. It has 
been further said of adversative disjunctives, that, 
though they imply opposition, there can be no 
opposition of the same attribute in the same 
subject; but the opposition must be either of 
the same attribute in different subjects, as 
“ Brutus was a patriot, but Ccesar was not 
or of different attributes in the same subject, as 
“ Georgij/s was n sophist, but not a philosopher 
or of different attributes in different subjects, as, 
Plato was a philosopher but Hippias was a 
sophist'^ The conjunctions used for all these 
purposes may be called absolute adversatives , 
but besides these, there are several others, says 
Mr. Harris, such as adversatives of comparison, 
expressed by the words than and as, which 
mark not only opposition, but that equality or 
excess, which arises among subjects from tneir 
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being compared. Such also are adversatives 
adequate and inadequate, of which the principal 
are unless and although, e. g. Troy will 
(*e takerif unless the Palladium be preserved^ 
** Troy will be taken although Hector defend 
itT Every cause, says Mr. Harris, is either 
adequate, or inadequate, when it endeavours 
without being effectual, and so in like manner is 
every preventive. Adequate preventives are 
expressed by -such adversatives as unless: tlie 
inadequate are expressed by although. Hermes 
p. 251—257. 

Here again Mr. Horne Tooke has afforded 
some very important light on an intricate subject. 
He examines with great ingenuity the supposed 
opposition in adversative disjunctives, and par- 
ticularly that which is thought to be expressed 
by the word but. This, he contends, has two 
different meanings ; one when occurring at the 
beginning, another and very different one in the 
middle of a sentence. In the former case it is a 
corruption of boty the imperative of the Saxon 
verb boton, to boot, superadd, or supply ; and in 
the latter it is a contraction of be-utan, the im- 
perative of bcomtan, to be out. Thus (3 aw in in 
Douglas. 

JSut thy work shall endure in laude and gloric. 

But spot or faulte coiidigne eterne meinorie. 

The meaning is ‘‘ superadd, (to sonicdiing said, 
or supposed to be said before) ihy work shall 
endure in laude and glorie, be out, (i. e. without) 
spot or fault.'’ And in the definite adversativi', 

the number three is not an even number but an 
oddf' the opposition is not marked, at least 
directly, by tne word but, but by the adjectives 
even and odd, which denote attributes in their 
own nature opposite ; and die preposition ac- 
cording to the first sense of tlie w^ord but, will 
be synonymous with this, viz. *Uhe numbei' 
three is not an even number, superadd, ( it is ) an 
odd number.^^ In the indefinite adversative, the 
number of the stars is either even or odd,” the word 
either is a distributive pronoun, and or is a con- 
traction of the Saxon odor, q. d. other, i. e. 
something different, and often contrary. As to 
the adversatives denominated by Mr. Harris 
adequate and inadequate, and marked by the 
conjunctions unless and although, he leads us 
to conceive that the whole difference between 
them consists in this, that the expression of the 
one is more forcible than that of the other. 
Whereas, the meaning of unless is directly op- 
posite to that of ALTHOUGH. They are both 
verbs in the imperative mood : the former signi- 
fying take away or dismiss ; and the latter allow, 
permit, yield, assent. Accordingly the sentence, 

Troy will be taken unless the palladium be pre- 
$ervea,'^ is equivalent to “ Remove the palladium 
he preserved,” i. e. taking the palladium be pre- 
served, as an abstract noun, the preservation of 
the palladium Troy will be taken. Again, « Troy 
will be taken although Hector defend it,” is the 
same as ‘‘ Troy will be taken allow Hector (to) 
defend it,” The idea, therefore, expres.sed by 
UNLESS is that of the removal of one thing to 
make way for another ; and the idea exyiressed 
by although is that of allowing one thing to 
coexist with another, with which it is apparently 


incompatible. The conjunction unless (says 
Mr. Tooke,) even in the reign of queen Elizjw 
beth, was written oneless or onelesse, and more 
anciently onlcs and onlesse : and onles is the im- 
perative of the Anglo-Saxon verb onlesan, to 
dismiss, or remove, les the imperative of lesan, 
which is synonymous with onlesan, is also used 
by some old writers, instead of unless. And this 
imperative ks has given to our language the 
adjectives hopeless, restless, &c. i. e. dismiss, 
hope, rest, kc. The conjunction although (says 
the same writer) is compounded of al or all, and 
tho' though, thah, or, in the vulgar pronunciation, 
thaf, thaiif, and t/uf ; the imperative thuf, or 
thafig of the verb ihafiun or thufgan, to allow, 
permit, he. and thafig becomes thah, though, 
thoug, in a transition of the same kind, and as 
easy as that by which hafuc becomes hawk. 

Adverse, in logic, is when two contraries 
have an absolute and perpetual opposition to 
each other. 

ADVERT', v.'\ Ad : verto, to turn to. Of the 
Advert'ence, f same origin as Adverse, &c. 
Advert'ency, 1 but not necessarily implying 
Advert'ent. y o])positiou : simply turning 
to, for the sake of observation, consideration, or 
remark. 

During this tyme Eneas gan advert^ 

Within ane vail fer thens closit apart 
Quhare stude ane wod. 

Douglas, b. vi. p. 189. 
For God it wote, her hartc on other thing is 
Although the body sat emong 'hem there 
Her aduertence is ahvay elis where. 

For Troilus full fast her soule sought, 

Withouten word, on him alway she thought. 

Chaucer. Troilus, b. iv. f. 179, c. 4. 
In this life our understanding is weak, our atten- 
tion trilling, our advertericy interrupted, our diver- 
sions many. 

Taylor. On the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance. 

Is he rich, prosperous, great? yet he continues 
safe, because he continues humble, watchful, 
lest he should be deceived and transported. 

Hale's Contemplations. 
Tl»e mind of man being not capable, at once to 
advert to more than one thing ; a particular view and 
examination of such an innumerable number of vast 
bodies, will afford matter of admiration, 

Ray on the Creation^ 

'Our low world is only one of those. 

Which the capacious universe compose. 

Now to the universal whole advert ; 

The earth regard, as of that whole a part. 

Blackmore's Creation, h* ih* 
Too much advertency is not your talent; or else 
you had fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift • 

AD'VERTISE, r.', Derived as above, 
Advkr'tisement, (vertisementfVT. To turn 
Advertis’er, ^or call the attention o 

Advertis'ing, J another to a subject which 

has already been noticed by the adverfiser; 
publish in print ; inform ; to give intelligence. 

And now beholde I go vnto my people : come, 
therfore and I will aduertise the, what this peop 0 
shall do to thy folke i the later dayes. 

Bible, 1539, Numeri,c. xxiv. 

They were to advertise the chief hero, of the di* 
tresses of his subject* occasioned by his 
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As I was then 

Adoertising, and holy to your business, 

Kot changing heart with habit ; 1 am still 
Attornied at your service. 

Shaksp. Measure for Measure, 
The bishop did require a respite. 

Wherein he might the king his lord adeei'tise^ 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shaksp. 

As I by friends am well advertised ; 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 

Shaksp. 

The king was not so shallow, nor so ill advertised, 
as not to perceive the intention of the French king. 

Bacon. 

Tub. Let me advertiKe you ; 

Your daughter Audrey met I on the way. 

With Justice Bramble in her company ; 

Who means to carry her to Pancros church. 

Ben Jonsnn^s Tale of a Tub, act iii. 
The great skill in an adiSertiser is chiefly seen in 
the stylo which he makes, use of. He is to mention 
** the universal estc(‘m, or general repuUition,'* of 
things that wore never heard of. Tatler, No. 224. 
Estates are landscapes gaz’d upon awhile. 

Then advertised, and auctioneer’d away. 

Cowper*s Task, b. iv. 
With respect to his own coming, it seems to be one 
great object of his discourse, to advertise the Christian 
world, that it is quite a distinct event from the de- 
molition of the Jewish temple. Horsley*s Sermons. 


Advi’.rtisement of stolfn goods. By the 
statute of 25 Geo. n. cap. 36, and 28 Geo. 11. 
cap. 19. the penalty of tiity ])ouncls is inflicted on 
persons advertising a revt'ard with ^ No questions 
to be a.skod,' for the return of things lost or 
stolen ; and likewise on the printer. 

ADVIGAllUM, a town of Hindostan, in the 
province of Coimbetoor, distant 52 miles S. E. 
from Seringapatam, in N. Lat. 12'^, 1'. E. Long. 
77^, 28^ 


To ADVIGILATE, advigilarc, Lat. To watch 
diligently. ' 

ADVISE', u. 

Advice', 

Advjs'able, 

Advis'edly, 

Advis'edness, 

Advise'ment, 

ADVrs'EK, 

Anvis'iNo, 

Advis'o. 


Probably from ad visunty 
to the .sight. Unclassical La- 
tin, advkare, which Junius 
would derive from the Ger- 
man wi^seiiy to shew ; to in- 
struct ; to inform; to coun- 
sel ; to deliberate with. 


Sir Edwarde’s ost, & opere al so nci. 

He avisede pe ost suipe wel,and poru Gode’s grace. 
He hopede winne a day pe maistrle of pe place. 

R. Gloucester, p. 658. 
Hf werre & ot batile he was fulle auise, 
per wisdom suld auaile was non so'trcwe als he, 
R. Brunne, p. 1B8. 
Amonge the proude there is cuerstryfe.but anionge 
tJinse. that do all thynges with aduysment, there i.s 
''ysdome. Bible, 1539. ProuerbeM, c. xiit. 

Mote I wote. 

What strange adventure do yc now pursue ? 
Perhaps my succour or advisement meet, 

Mote stead you much. Faerie Queene. 

J will, according to your advisement, declare the 
c\ils, which seem most hurtful. 

Spenser’s State of Ireland, 
By that which we work naturally (ns, when wc 
l^reuthe, sleep, and move) we set forth the glory of 


God, ms natural agents do ; albeit wq have no ex- 
press purpose to make that our end ; nor any advised 
determination, therein to follow a law. 

Hooker, b. i. p. 49. 

In my school-days, when I lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight. 

The self-same way, with more advised watch. 

To find the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. Shaksp. Mercht. of Venice. 

You were advis’d, his flesh was capable 
Of wounds and scar.s ; and that his forward spirit 
Would lift him, where most trade of danger rang’d. 

Skakspeare. 

Such discourse bring on. 

As may advise him of his happy state ; 

Happiness in his power, left free to will. Par. Lost. 

A posting messenger dispatch’d from hence. 

Of tills fair troop advis’d their aged prince. 

Dryden’s jFneid, 

ZUF.. The bold are but the instruments o’ th’ wise : 

They .undertake the dangers we advise. 

Dry den’s Conquest of Granada, part i. 
This book advisedly read, and diligently followed 
but one year at home, would do more good, than 
three years’ travel abroad. Ascham, 

Surprise may be made by moving things, when tho 
party is in liaste; and cannot stay, to consider ad- 
visedly of that which is moved. Bacon, Essay xxiii. 

Let his travel appear rather in his discourse, 
than in his apparel or gesture ; and in his discourse, 
let him blather advised in his answers, than for- 
ward to te*storie.s. Bacon’s Essays, 

Th’ Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrin’d in his sanctuary of heav’n secure. 
Consulting on the sum of things foreseen 
This tumult, (and permitted all) advis’d. 

Par. Lust, b. vi. 

Advise if this be worth 
Attempting ; or to sit in darkness here. 

Hatching vain empires. Idem, b. ii. 

ADU LA, in ancient geography, a mountain 
in liha'tia, or the country^ of the Grisons, part ot 
the Alps, in which are the fountains of the khine. 
It is now called St. Gothard. 

Add LA, in modern geography, a mountain of 
Navarre, in Spain, lying between Pampeluna and 
St. Jean de Pied de Port. 

ADULATION, w. \ Adulor, to use sweet 
Addla'toiiy. i words. Of uncertain de- 
rivation; most probably from acvKilo), dorick 
dialect for from sweet. Adulatoirey 

Fr. ; to use fawning language ; to gloze ; to be 
excessively courteous and complimentary; to 
transgress the bounds of truth and justice, in be- 
stowing praise. 

When hce csuno to man’s estate, hoe exercised 
fcates of knighthood, hee loued discipline, and hated 
adulation. Golden Hooke, g. 3. 

While cache particlabourcth too bee rhiefe flatterer, 
adulacion shall thenhauc more place then plaine and 
faitheful aduise, of whiche he iimste nodes ensue 
tlie eiuill bry ngynge vp of the prince, whose mynde 
in tender youth infecte, shall rcdcly fall to mischiefe 
and riote, and drawe downe this noble realme to 
ruinc. Hall, p- 344, 

There he beheld how humbly diligent 

New adulation was, to be at hand ; 

How ready falsehood stept ; how nimbly went 
Base pick-thank flattery, and prevents command, 
Daniel’s Civil Wars, b, ti* 

O be sick, great Greatnes-s ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee vure. 
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Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 
titles blown from adulation? 

Shakspeare*s Henry V. 

'rhry, who flattcrec him most before, mentioned 
hun now witlj the greatest bitterness ; without im- 
puting the least crime to him, committed since the 
time of that exalted adulation ; or that was not then 
as much known to them, as it could be now. 

Clarendon. 

Adulatory verses of this kind, how<“ver well writ- 
ten, deserve not to be transmitted to posterity. 

Mason. Note on Gray*s Lett. 

Spenser, in compliance with a disgraceful custom, or 
rather in obedience to the established tyranny of pa- 
tronage, prefixed to the Faerie Queene fifteen of these 
adulatory pieces [sonnets]. 

Warton. Hist. Nug. Poetry, iii. 445. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the giver ; 
and adulation is not of more service to the people than 
to kings. Jiurke on tlie French Revolution. 

ADUT.E, or Adulis, in ancient geography, a 
town of Egypt built by fugitive slaves, distant 
from its port on the Red Sea twenty stadia. 

ADULICUS SiM*s, a port of the Red Sea, .so 
called from Adiile. 

ADULTT.E, the inhabitants of Adule. 

ADUMTANUM, Montmentim, the statue 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, the inscription on which 
was published by Leo Allatius, afitome, in 

i6:n. 

AUULLAM, in scripture geography, a cave 
near the city of tliat name, belonging to thetrilio 
of Judah, in which David hid himself to avoid 
the fury of Saul. 

Adfllam, originally a kingdom of Canaan, 
afterwards a city of Judah, situated south w(‘st 
of Jerusalem, near Jannuth, and Azekah. It is 
styled by Micah, chap. i. ver. 14. tlie glory of 
Israel : and was a place of some conscc[uencc in 
the time of Judas Maccabeus, and even so late 
as the fourth century, tliough it is nyw in ruins. 

ADULT', n. & m/;’. ^ Ad: c/c.sco, adult us, 

Adclt'eo. i grown up to; past the 

age of cliildhood, — liaving arrived at manhood, 
or attained years of maturity. 

Now that wc arc not only adnlted, but ancient Chris- 
tians, I believe the most acceptable sacrifice we can 
send up to heaven, is }) raver, and praise ; ami that 
sennons are not so essential as either of them to the 
true practice of devotion. HowelVs Letters. 

The earth (by these applauded schools 'tis said,) 

This sin;;le crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adf///,so chance (it seems) enjoinM, 

Did male and female, propagate their kind. 

lilachmore. 

So language in the mouths of the adult, 

(Witness its insignficant result,) 

Too often proves an implement of play, 

A toy to sport with, and pass time away. 

Cowper's Conversation, 

Adult Baptism. See Baptism. 

Anup, in civil and Scots law, a youth be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-five years of age. Jn 
this sense, aduUus is synonymous with juvenis, 
adolescent, or adulescens. 

Adult plants, Terenzoni observes, differ from 
immature oiws, in that they contain more oil, 
and less sail 


ADULT' E R, T Ad : alteram, (J}p. 

Adulterate, v. & adj. minam,) or, £ld: «/- 
Adulter a'tion. terum, (homincm,) 

AdulTeree, according as the 

Adult'eress, ^individuals being 

Auirt.T'EiUNE, married, betake 

Adui.t'eiiocs, themselves to any 

AdulTeiiodsly, other than their law< 

Adult'ery. J ful consort. Ad- 

voxvtrie, avoutric, voutrer, vvutresse, from the 
Norman Erench, are used by Chaucer, and 
others. Spouse-breach, spouse-breaker, and 
wedlock-breaker, are old. English terms, syno- 
nymous with those now in use. See the follow- 
ing illustrations. Adulterate, and its cognate 
words, are ap])licd to that which is rendered im- 
pure, or counterfeited by debasing admixtures. 

jpf allc luher holers were y serued so. 

Me scliulde fynde \}c Ics such spouse bruche do. 

R. Gloucester, p. 26. 
An yvel kyndrede and a sjxouse breker sekidi a 
tokene, and a loketic schal not be goven to it. 

Wiclif. Matt. xii. 

Was 1 not gouernour, and chief ledar tharo. 

The time quhen tJiat the Troiane adulterare 
Umbesegit the ciete of Spartha, 

And the quene Eleiic reft and brocht awa ? 

Douglas, b. x. p. 316, 

Therefore seing the punishment of aduotry is a 
meate that a me can not chew, let eurymaii conSydro 
by hym s<dfe,how lothe another man wold be therof, 
and let him not tuuclie another mas wyfe, so shal his 
also not lie inedled withall. 

Coiwrdale^s Christen State of Matrymonye,io\. 38 , col. 1 . 
This staff was made to knock d/3wn sin. I’ll look 
'I'here shall he no advowtry in iny ward 
But what is honest. 0. PI. x. 299. 

At home, becaus«‘ Duke Ilumfrcy aye repined. 
Calling this match advoutrie, as it was. 

Mirror fori^fag. p. 342. 
It was in that poynt like vnto the churcli yt tlie 
Jewes had agaynst the coming of Christ, infected by 
many false folke w* false doctrin, & the Scripture 
adulterate and vitiate with false gloses and wrouge 
exposicions. Sir T. Moreds Works, p. 636, col. 2. 

To make the compound pass for the rich mclal 
simple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 
He was the most perfidious man upon the earth; 
and ho Lad made a marriage compounded between 
an advoutry and a rape. Bacon's Henry VIP 

That incestuous, XhoX adulterate beast. 

Shaksp, 

The (ulultcrous Antony, most large 
his abominations, turns you off; 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That noses it against us. Shahsp. Ant. and Cleop. 
A knave apothecary, that administers the physick, 
and makes the medicine, may do infinite harm, by 
his old obsolete doses, adulterine drugs, bad mixtures, 

&c. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy > 

An adulterous person is tied to restitution of the 
injury, so fur as it is reparable ; and to make provision 
for the children, that they may not injure the legiti- 
mate. Taylor- 

The Spartan lady replied, when she was asked# 
What was the punishment for adultresses? There aw 
no such things herg. Govern, of the Tongue, sect. 3. 

Think on whose faith th^ adult'rous youth rely^d ; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride. 

Dryden's Mnf*dt 

All thy domestic griefs at home be left. 

The wife’s adult'ry, with the servant’s theft j 
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And (the moat racking thought which can intrude) 

Forgot false friends, and their ingratitude. 

Dryden*s Juvenal, 

Helenas rich attire. 

From Argos by the famM adulteress brought. 

With golden flowers and winding foliage wrought. 

Dry den 8 Virgil, 

Adulteration, in law, from adulterate^ to 
corrupt ; mingling something foreign to any 
substance. VVe have laws against the adul- 
leration of coffee, tea, tobacco, snufl', wine, beer, 
oread, wax, hair-powder, &c. 

Adulteration, in pharmacy, denotes a frau- 
dulent corruption of medicines, by suhstituling 
ingredients of less value, for the sake of greater 
gain. This practice the dealers are but too well 
acquainted with, riiarmaceulical authors give 
numerous instances of adult eratlonSy both in sim- 
ple and compound medicines. 

Adulteration qr coin, ])roperly imports tlie 
making of it, with too much alloy. This is 
effected by forging another stamp, by mixing 
impure metals with the gold or silver, by an 
undue alloy, or too great an admixture of tlie 
base metals. I'Aolyii giv(‘s rules both for adul- 
terating and detecting adulterated metals, &^c. — 
Adulterating as well as debasing, which includes 
diminishing, cli]»ping, &c. are capital crimes in 
all Tuitions. — The ancients punished them with 
great severity : among the Egyptians both hands 
were cut off; and by the civil law, the offender 
was thrown to wild beasts. The emperor Tacitus 
enacted, that counterfeiting the coin should be 
capital; and under Constantine, it was made 
treason, as it is also among us. Women have, 
in modern times, been burnt for coining shillings; 
but, to the honour of our present legislators, this 
barbarous punishment has been abolished by Act 
of Parliament. 

Adulteration of gems, is a curious art, and 
the methods'^ of detecting it no less curious than 
useful ; fcT which, J^eeNichol’s Lapidary, p. 18. 

An Adulteress, by our law, undergoes no 
temporal punishment whatever, except the loss 
of her dower ; and she does not lose even that, 
it her husband is weak enough to be reconciled 
to her, and cohabit with her after the offence is 
committed. 13 E^dward T. cap. 34. lint it is 
to be observed, that adulteresses are sucli, either 
by the canon or civil law. According to the 
former, a woman is an adulteress who, either 
being herself married, conver.ses carnally with 
another man ; or, being single herself, converses 
with a man that is niSrried. According to the 
latter, she is not an adulteress, if she be not herself 
in the married state, though she converses with 
a man that is. The crime, in this case, was more 
properly called stnprwn than odultcriwn. Hence, 
among the Romans, the word udiiltera, adulteress, 
differed from pclle.x, which denoted a single 
Woman who cohabited with a married man : and 
pellex differed from concubinay which signified her 
who had only intercourse with an unmarried man. 
fhe former was reputed infamous, and the latter 
innocent. See Adultery. 

Adulterine, in the civil law, is particularly 
Applied to a child, the issue of an adulterous 
amour. Adulterine children are more odious 
fiian the illegitimate offspring of single persons. 
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—The Roman law even refused them the title of 
natural children : as if nature disowned them.— 
Adulterine children are not easily dispensed witli 
for admission to orders. 

Adulterine Marriages, in St. Augustine's 
sense, denote second marriages, contracted after 
a divorce. 

Adultery, and fornication, are sometimes used 
synonymously in scripture ; and the former is 
applied in a more extensive sense, to any species 
of impurity or crime, against the virtue of chastity. 
In this sense divines understand the seventh 
commandment. The word is also used in ancient 
customs, for the punishment or fine imposed for 
that oflence, or the privilege of prosecuting for 
it. In which sense, adulteriuin ainoimls to the 
same with what the Saxons call tegerwita. 

The crime of adultery has been punished in 
most ages and nations, thougli with different de- 
grees of severity. In many it has been capital ; 
in others venal, and only attended with slight 
])ecuniaiy mulcts. Some of the penalties are 
serious, and even cruel ; others, of a jocose and 
humorous kind. Even contrary laws have been 
enacted as punishments for adultery. By some, 
the criminals were forbid marrying in case they 
bec.une single ; by others, they were forbid to 
marry ariy besides each other ; by some, they 
have betm incapacitated from ever committing 
the like crime again ; by others, they were glutted 
with it till it became quite nauseous. Among 
the Egyptians, adultery in the man w'as punished 
by 1000 lashes ; and in the woman, by the los.s 
of her nose. By the Jewish law, it was punished 
by deatli in both parties, whether tlie woman 
was married, or both. The Jews had a parti- 
cular method of trying an adulteress, or a woman 
suspected of the crime, by making her drink the 
bitter waters of jealousy: which, if she was 
guilty, made her swell. For the most probable 
solution of this curious point of biblical criticism, 
see Jealousy. In Arabia Felix, according to 
Strabo, death wa:^ also the punishment of adul- 
tery. Homer speaks of adulterers being stoned 
to death, a punishment denominated \aivoQ x'trwv, 
a stone coat. Solon, as well as Draco, placed 
the offenders when caught, at the mercy of the 
party injured. Adulterers were not suffered to 
enter the theatres of Greece, nor to wear showy 
garments at any time. Among the rich Greeks, 
adulterers were allowed to redeem themselves 
by a pecuniary fine ; the woman’s father, in 
such cases, returned the dower he had received 
from her husband, 'which some think was re- 
funded by the adulterer. Another punishment 
among those pv^ople was,, putting out the eyes 
of adulterers. See Zaleucus. 

Tlie Spartans, indeed, may be said to have 
tolerated adultery, since they laughed at those 
who thought the violation of the marriage bed 
an insupportable affront ; and the crime became 
disgracefully common. At Gortyria, in Crete, 
adulterers were covered with wool, an emblein 
of the softness and effeminacy of their disposition, 
and in that dress carried through the city to 
the magistrate’s house, who sentenced them to 
be deprived of all their civil privileges. 

There has been some controversy respecting 
the ancient punishment of - adultery among the 
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Romans. Some consider it to have Ireen made 
capital by a law of Romulus^ and again by the 
twelve tables. Others, that it was first made 
capital by Augustus; and others again, not 
before the emperor Constantine. The truth 
• is, the punishment in early ages was very 
various, much being left to the discretion of the 
husband and parents of the adulterous wife; 
who exercised it differently, rather with the 
silence and countenance of the magistrate, than 
by any formal authority from him. Thus we are 
told, the wife’s father was allowed to kill both 
parties, when caught in the fact, provided he 
did it immediately, killing both together, and as 
it were with one blow. The same ])Ower ordi- 
narily was not indulged the husband, except the 
crime were committed with some mean or infa- 
mous person ; lliough, in other cases, if his rage 
carrieci him to put them to death, lie was not 
punished as a murderer. On many occasions, 
however, revenge was not carried so far : but 
mutilating, cutting of!' the ears, noses, &c. fol- 
lowed. The punishment allotted by the lex 
Julia, was not, as many have imagined, death; 
but rather banishment, or being interdicted fire 
and water : though Octavius appears, in several 
instance.s, to have gone beyond his own law, 
and to have put adulterers to deatL Under 
Macrinus, many were burnt at a staKe. Con- 
stantine, by law, made the crime capital. Under 
Constantius and Constans, adulterers were burnt 
or sewed in sacks and thrown into the sea. Under 
Leo and Marcian, the ])cnalty was abated to 
perpetual banishment, or cutting off the nose. 
Justinian, granted a further mitigation, al least 
in favour of the wife, who was only to be scourged, 
lose her dower, and be shut up in a monastery ; 
after two years, the husband was at liberty to 
take her back again ; if he refused, she was 
shaven, and made a nun for life : but it still re- 
mained death for the husband. The reason 
alleged for this difterence was, that the woman 
is the weaker vessel. Matthaeus declaims against 
the empress Theodora, who is supposed to have 
been the cause of this law, as well as of others 
procured in favour of that sex from the emperor. 
Under Theodosius, women convktcd of this 
crime w^ere punished after a very singular man- 
ner, viz. by a public eonstupration ; being locked 
up in a narrow cell, and forced to admit to their 
embraces, all the men that would offer them- 
selves. This custom was again abolished by 
the same prince. In Spain, adultery in men 
was punished by castration, or amputation of 
the offending member. In Poland, before 
Christianity was established, they carried the 
criminal to the market-place, and there fastening 
him by the testicles with a nail, placed a razor 
within his reach, and left him under a necessity 
either of doing justice upon himself, or of perish- 
ing in that condition. The Saxons formerly 
burnt the adultere.ss,and over her ashes erected a 
gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged. King 
Edmund ordered adultery to be punished in the 
same manner as homicide ; and (’aniite, that a 
man who committed adultery, should be ban- 
ished, and that the woman should have her nose 
and ears cut off. In the time of Henry I. it 
wus punished with the loss of eye.s and genitals. 


Alfred intrrxluced a modification of the bw of 
adultery, which he punished wholly by fines, 
according to the rank of the husband injured. 
If he was a twelf-hyndman, the offender paid 
one hundred and twenty shillings ; if a six-hynd^ 
man, one hundred shillings ; , if a ccorl, forty 
sliillings. But the most curious part of Alfred’s 
regulations, on this subject,” says Mr. Turner, 

was the refinement with which he distinguished 
the diflerent steps of the progress towards the 
completion of the crime. To handle the neck of 
a ceorl’s wife incurred a fine of five shillings. 
To throw her down without further consequences, 
a penalty of ten shillings ; and for a subsequent 
commission of the crime,, sixty shillings.^ — 
Anglo Sax. c. xi. p. 254. 

Among the Mingrelians, according to Chardin, 
adultery is punished with the forfeiture of a hog, 
which is usually eaten in good friendship between 
the gallant, the adulteress, and the husband. In 
some parts of India, it is .said any man’s wife 
is permitted to prostitute herself for an elephant ; 
and it is reputed no small glory to have been 
rated at so high a price. Adultery is so fre- 
quent at Ceylon, according to some writers, that 
there is not a woman who does not practise it, 
notwithstanding its being punishable witli death. 
Among the Japanese, and divers other nations, 
adultery is only penal in the woman. Among 
the Abyssinians, the crime of the husband is 
punished on the innocent wife. In the Marian 
islands, on the contrary, the woman is not 
punishable for adultery ; but if the man go 
astray he pays severely : the wife and her rela- 
tions waste his lands, turn him out of his house, 
&c. Among the Chinese, there is reason to con- 
clude that adultery is not capital ; for it is said 
that fond parents will make a contract for the 
future husbands of their daughters, to allow them 
the indnlgence of a gallant. In Britain, adultery 
is reckoned a spiritual off’enGC, and is cognizable 
by the spiritual courts, where it is punished by 
fine and penance. The common law takes no 
farther notice of it,*than to allow tlie party grieved 
an action and damages. This practice is often 
censured by foreigners, as making too light of a 
crime, the bad consequences of which, public as 
well as private, are so great. It has been an- 
swered, that perhaps this penalty, by civil action, 
is more wisely calculated to prevent the frequency 
of the offence, which ought to be the end of all 
laws, than a severer punishment. He that by a 
judgment of law is, according to circumstance.s, 
stripped of great' part of his fortune, thrown into 
prison till he can pay it, or forced to fly his coun- 
try, will no doubt, in mo.st cases, own that he 
pays dearly for his disgraceful pleasures. 

Adultery, morally considered, is a crime 
certainly of the deepest dye ; involving on the 
part of a man, who violates the marriage W 
of his neighbour, as Dr. Paley has observed, 
seduction; injury incurable to the innocent 
husband ; and on the part of the wretched wife, 
if a mother, shame and countless miseries for 
her children. In all cases, too, attended with 
little short of perjury, breaking a vow undertak^ 
with the sanction of religion, and of 
nature of an oath. Moral ^hilosophyf 
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That learned writer has devoted a consider- 
able portion of his chapter on this subject, (and 
some of our predecessors have copied him) to 
prove that our Saviour did not consider this a 
venial offence ; although he dismissed the woman 
taken in adultery, without judicially condemn- 
ing her. Christ’s own phrase would seem a 
sufficient answer to this supposition. — He ex- 
ressly brands her action as a ‘‘ sin only he 
eclines to act judicially in it. The Saviour 
did, perhaps, condemn the crime more exten- 
sively and decidedly than our authorised ver- 
sion would convey to the reader* Knowing 
the prevalence of that crime, and similar 
ones, at that period, he said to her accusers. 

^ He that is without sin avajxapTriroQ, the same 
kind of sin among you, let him hrst cast a stone 
at lier.’ Kypke has proved the best Greek writers 
to use the verb apapravnvj in this sense, ‘And 
they, being convict(jd by their own conscience, 
went out,’ &c. 

ADD I/riHlIA ARBORUM, in botany, adul- 
teries of trees, an expression used by ancient 
naturalists, for the act of ingrafting one plant 
upon another. In this sense, Pliny speaks of 
the adulteries of trees, as contrary to nature, and 
a piece of luxury, or needless refinement, 
AlTUMBllATE, t7. ) Ad : urnbra^ adumbro ; 
Adumura'tion. S to shadow forth to; to 
communicate a faint and superficial knowledge, 
by obscure signs and symbols ; to typify. 

I’o make some adumbration of that wc mean ; it is 
ratlier an impulsion or contusion of the air, that an 
elision or section of the same. 

Bacon's Natural History f No, 187. 
The observers view but the backside of the hang- 
ings ; the right one is on the other side the grave : 
and our knowledge U but like those broken ends ; at 
best, a most confused adumbration, 

Glanmlle's Scepsis Scienti/tca. 
Those of the first sort have some adumbration of the 
rational nature, as vegetables have of the sensible. 

Hale’s Origin. 

Heaven is designed for our reward, as well as 
rescue ; and therefore is adumbrated by all those 
positive excellencies, which can endear or recommend. 

Decay of Piety. 

Adumbration, ’ in heraldry, is the shadow 
of any beast or charge, outlined, and painted of 
a darker colour than the field. It is often men- 
tioned by French and German authors. 

ADUMMIM, a mountain and city near Jeri- 
cho, in the tribe of Benjamin, which lay in the 
road from Jerusalem, and was much infested 
with robbers ; whence our Saviour has been sup- 
posed to lay the scene of his parable here, of the 
man that fell among the thieves. Its name is re- 
tained by a village in the same direction, and 
signifies the place of blood, from the frequent 
assassinations committed at it ; and the ruins of a 
spacious khan or inn are shown in the neigh- 
pou.rhood, called the Samaritan’s khan, whither it 
Js supposed die Samaritan conducted the sufferer 
the parable. Not far from the khan are the 
remains of a castle, surrounded by a ditch ex- 
cavated from the solid rock, also called the Sa- 
JJiaritan’s castle. Adummim, and the neighbour- 
hood, are still very dangerous to travellers who 
do not obtain a sufficient C5Cort» A decayed 
chapel is in the vicinity. 


ADUNA'TION. Ad: unus. To one. 

When by glaciation, wood, straw, dual, and water, 
are supposed to be united into one lump, the cold does 
not cause any real union or adunahon; but, only 
hardening the aqueoUs parts of the liquor into ice, 
the other bodies (being accidentally present in thut 
liquor) arc frozen up in it, but not really united. 

' Boyle, 

AD UN' CITY, ) Ad : uncus , ( quasi uncus ad 
Adun'que. S wok, versus nos .) Hooked to- 
wards us ; shaped like a hook ; crooked. 

There can be no question, but the aduncity of the 
pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the cause of the 
great and habitual immorality of those animals, 

Arhuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
The birds, that are speakers, are parrots, pies, 
jays, daws, and ravens; of which, parrots have an 
adunque bill, but the rest not. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hist. No. 238. 

ADVOCARIA, in old law, a tax paid the 
lord for his protection; sometimes also called 
salvamenturn. 

ADA^OCATE, v. & Ad : voco^ vocatus : 
AdVocauy, ' called upon for assis- 

AdVocateship, >tance: Ad vocatus, 

Ai/vo(’atkss, l among the Romans, 

Advoca'tion. * he that was pre- 

sent at the trial of a cause, to assist his friend 
with his “Plesence and counsel. 

This sense is retained in the English word, 
which besides its mere forensic application, is 
applied to one, who on any occasion espouses 
the interests, and pleads the cause of another. 
In a sacred sense, it designates the offices sus- 
tained by the Redeemer. 

O thou that art so fairc and ful of grace. 

Bin tliou min advocat in that high place, 

Ther as withouten ende is songe Osanne, 

Thou Cristes mother, doughter dcre of Anne, 
Chaucer. The Second Nonnes Tale, v. ii. p. 204. 
But if ony man synneth, we han an advocat anentis 
the fadir Jesu Crist, and he is the forgifnesse for oure 
sy lines. Wiclif, 1 Jon. ii. 

An advocate f in the general import of the word, is 
that person who has the pleading and management 
of a judicial cause. In a strict way of speaking, only 
that person is styled advocate, who is the patron of 
the cause, and is often, in Latin, termed togatus, 
and, in English, a person of the long robe. 

Ayl. Par. 

Be thou an aduocate, and standc in iudgment thy 
selfe, to speake for all soch as be domme and socourles. 

Bible, 1539. Prou, xxxi. 
If she dares trust me with her little babe. 

I’ll shew’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ loudest. 

Shakspeare, 

It is a strange thing to see, that the boldness of 
advocates should prevail with judges ; whereas they 
should imitate God in whose seat they sit, who re- 
presseth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the 
modest. Lord Bacon’s Essays, 

Pru. Leave your advocateship. 

Except that we shall call you Orator Fly, 

And send you down to dresser, and the dishes. 

Ben Jonson, New Inn. 

If any there are, who are of opinion, that there 
are no antipodes, or that the stars do fall ; they shall 
not want herein the applause or advocacy of Satan. 

Brown’s Vulg* Errours, h. i 
Of the several forms of government, that have 
been or are in the world, that cause seems commonly 
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the better, that has the better advocate, or is advan- 
taged *by fresher experience. 

TetnpWs Misccllaniet. 

Learn, what thouow^st thy country and thy friend ; 
What's requisite to spare, and w'hat to spend : 

Learn this, and after, envy not the store 
Oftlic greas’d adeoea/d that grinds the poor. 

^ J)rj/flen*s Pe-nius. 

Our poet, something doubtful of his fate. 

Made choice of me to be liis advocate ; 

Relying on my knowledge in the laws ; 

And I as boldly undertook the cause 

Drjjdeii*s Kpil. to Maiden Queen, 

Advocate, from ad, to, and vorare, to call, 
among the Romans, a person skilled in the law, 
who undertook the defence of causes at the bar. 
The Roman advocates answered to one jtart of 
the office of a barrister in England, viz. the 
pleading part ; for they never granted counsel, 
that being the business of the jurisconsu/ti. The 
Romans, in the first ages of their state, held the 
profession of an advocate in great honour; and 
the seats of their bar were crowded with senators 
and consuls ; they, whose voices commanded the 
people, thinking it an honour to be employed in 
defending them. They were styled coniifis h ' 
norati, clarissimi, a'tid even patroni ; as if their 
clients were no less obliged to them than freed 
men to their masters. Tlic bar wasClot at that 
time venal. Those who aspired to honours and 
offices took this way of gaining an interest in 
the people, and always pleaded gratis. But no 
sooner were luxury and corruption introduced 
into the commonwealth, than the bar became a 
sharer in them. Then it was tliat the senators 
let out their voices for pay, and zeal and elo- 
quence were sold to the highest bidder. To put 
a stop to this abuse, the tribune Cincius procured 
a law to be passed, called from him Lex Chic in, 
whereby the advocates were forbid to take any 
money from their clients. They had been pro- 
hibited from taking any gratuities for pleading. 
The emperor Augustus added a penalty: not- 
withstanding which, the advocates played their 
part so well, that the emperor Claudius thought it 
an extraordinary circumstance, when he obliged 
them not to take above eight great sesterces, 
which are equivalent to al)Out sixty-four pounds 
sterling, for pleading each cause. Advocate is 
still used in countries and courts where the civil 
law obtains, for those who plead and defend the 
causes of clients entrusted to tliem. 

Advocatf., in church history, a person ap- 
pointed to defend the right of a church or reli- 
gious house. The word advocatus, or advowee, is 
still retained for what we usually call the jiatron, 
or him who has the advowson, or right of presen- 
tation in his own name. 

Advocate, in English courts, is more gene- 
rally called counsel. See Counsfi,. 

Advocate, I'iscal, //sri advocatus^ in Roman 
antiquity, an officer of state under the Roman 
emperors, wi>o pleaded in all causes wherein the 
JiscuSf or private treaimry, was concerned. 

Advocate, King% or Loud Advocate, one 
of the eight great officers of state in Scotland, 
who as such sat in parliament without election. 
He is the principal crown lawyer in S.!otland. 
ills business is to act as a public prosecutor, and 


to plead in all causes that concern the crown ; 
hut particularly in such as are of a criminal na- 
ture. The office of king^s advocate is not very 
ancient : it seems to have been established about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Origi- 
nally he had no power to prosecute crimes witli- 
out the concurrence of a private party ; but in 
the year 1597, he was empowered to prosecute 
crimes at his own instance. He has the privi- 
lege of pleading in court with his hat on. This 
privilege was first granted to Sir Thomas Hope; 
who liaving three sons lords of session, it wa.si 
thought indecent that the father should plead 
uncovered before the sons, who as judges sat 
covered. 

Advocate of a city, in the German polity, 
a magistrate appointed in the emperor’s name to 
administer justice. 

Advocate, (^onsistorial, officers of the con- 
sistory at Rome, who plead jn all oppositions to 
the disposal of benefices in that court ; they are 
ten in number. 

Advocates, Elective, cliasen by the abbot, 
bishop, or chapter; a particular licence being 
had from the king or prince for that purpose. 
The elections were originally made in the pre- 
sence of the court oftlic province. 

Advocates, Faculty oe, in Scotland, a re- 
spectable body of lawyers, who pU;ad in all 
causes before the Courts of Session, Justiciary, 
and Kxch(Mquer. They are also entitled to plead 
in the house of peers, and other supreme courts 
in England. — A candidate for tlie office of an 
advocate undergoes three several trials: The first 
is in Latin, upon the civil law, and Greek and 
Roman antiquities ; the second, in English, upon 
the municipal law of Scotland ; and in the third, 
he is obliged to defend a l^atin thesj^^ which is 
impugned by tliree members of the faculty. Im- 
mediately before putting on the gown, the can- 
didate makes a short Latin speech to the lords, 
and then lakes the oaths to the government and 
de fidcli. The faculty consists of about 240 or 
250 members. As an advocate is esteemed the 
genteelest profession in Scotland, many gentle- 
men of fortune take the degree of advocate, 
without having any intention of practising at the 
bar. This circumstance greatly increases their 
number, gives dignity to the profession, and 
enriches their library and public fund. It is 
from this respectable body that all vacancies on 
the bench are generally supplied. 

Advocates, Feudal, these were of the mili- 
tary kind, who, to make them more zealous foi 
the interest of the church, had lands granted 
them in fee, whicli they held of the church, and 
did homage, and took an oath of fidelity to the 
bishop or abbot. They were to lead the vassab 
of the church to war, not only in private quar- 
rels of the church itself, but in military expedi- 
tions for the king’s .service, in which they were 
the standard-bearers of their churches. 

Advocates, Juridical, in the middle age, 
were those who, from attending causes in the 
court of the province, became judges thcmselve.s, 
and held courts of their va.ssals thrice a-year, 
under the name of the tria placita ^evertdia. u* 
consicieration of this further service, they had a 
particular allowance of one third part ol a 1 
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fines, or mulcts, imposed on defaulters, &c. be- 
sides a proportion of diet for themselves and 
servants. 

Advocatf/s Library. In the year 1660, the 
faculty of advocates, in Edinburgh, founded a 
library u{)on a very extensive plan, suggested by 
Sir George McKenzie of Rosohaugb, advocate to 
king Charles II. and king James 11. who en- 
riched it with many valuable books. It has been 
daily increasing since that time, and now con- 
tains not only the best collection of law-books in 
I'uropc, but a very large collection of books on 
all subjects. It also possesses a great number of 
original manuscripts, and a vast variety of 
Jewish, Grecian, Homan, Scots, and English 
coins and medals. 

Advocates, Matricular, were the advo- 
cates of the mother or cathedral cliurcbes. 

Advocates, Military, were appointed for 
the defence of the church, rather by arms and 
authority than by pleading and eloquence. — 
These were introduced in the times of confusion, 
when every person was obliged to maintain his 
own property by force ; bishops and abbots not 
being permitted to bear arms, and the scholastic 
or gowned advocates btung equally unacquainted 
with them, recourse was had to knights, nublc- 
nien, soldiers, and even to princes. 

Advocates, Nominative, those appointed by 
n king or pope. Sometimes the churches peti- 
tioned kings, &c. to appoint them an advocate ; 
at other limes this was clone of their own accord, 
by some regulations, no person was capable of 
being elertcd advocate, unless he bad an estate 
in land in the same county. 

Advocates, Subordinate, those appointed 
hy other superior one.s, acting under them, and 
accountable to them. There were various rea- 
sons for the creation of these subordinate advo- 
cates ; as, the superior quality of the principal 
advocate, his being detained in war, or being 
involved in otlief affairs ; but chieffy the too 
great distance of some of the church lands, and 
their lying in the dominions of foreign princes. 

Advocates, Suereme, or Sovereign, were 
those who had the authority in chief ; but acted 
by deputies or subordinate advocates. These 
'vere called also principal, greater, and some- 
times general advocates. Such in many cases 
'vere kings, &c. when either they had been 
chosen advocates, or became such by being 
jounders or endowers of churches. Princes 
bad also another title to advocateship, some 
them pretending to be advocati nuti, born 
advocates, of the churches within their domi- 
nions. 

Advocation, Bill of, in Scots law, a 
Writing drawn up in the form of a petition; 
"'hereby a party, in an action before the inferior 
court, applies to the supreme court, or court of 
session, for calling the action from the inferior 
court before itself. 

Advocation, Letters of, in Scots law, the 
Ccree or warrant of the court of session upon 
cognisance of the facts set forth in the bill, 

• cip in the form of a summons, and pass- 
iuH signet, discharging the inferior 

tk others from furtlier procedure in 

^ cause, and advocating it to itself. 


ADVOCATI A, in the feudal law, tfie procii#- 
ration of some public business, committed by a 
superior to bis substitute. It is also used for 
patronage and protection of a church, college, 
monastery, and the like. In this sense it is the 
same with advowson. It is likewise used for the 
defence of lay persons, estates, See. 

ADV^OCATIONE IIecimarum, in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, a writ which lies for the claim of the 
fourth part or upward, of the tithes that belong 
to any church. 

ADVOCATISSiE, female advowees. See 
Advowee. 

ADVOCATUHA, in old law, an inferior kind 
of jurisdiction, exercised by advocates within the 
districts of their respective churches, &c. The 
word is sometimes synonymous with advocatia. 

ADVOWEE, from avoucr, to own, in ancient 
law, the advocate of a church, religious house, 
or the like. Thus, Charlemagne had the title of 
advowee of St. Peteris; king Hugh, of St. Ui- 
quier ; and Boland us mentions some letters of 
pope Nicholas, by which he constituted king 
i'Mward the Confessor, and his successors, ad- 
vowees of the monastery at Westminster, and of 
all the churches in England. These advowees 
were the guardians, protectors, and administra- 
tors of the temporal concems of the churches, 
kc. UndelWieir authority were passed all con- 
tracts which related to them, and the donations 
to churdies were conferred on the persons of the 
advowees. They always pleaded the causes of 
the churches in court, and distributed justice for 
them, in the places under their jurisdiction. 
They also commanded the forces furnished by 
their monasteries, &c. for war; and even were 
their champions, and sometimes fought duels for 
them. This office is said to have been first in- 
troduced in the fourth century, in the time of 
Stillico ; though the Benedictines do not fix its 
origin before the eighth century. By degrees, 
men of the first rank were brought into it, either 
to defend with arms, or protect hy authority. 
In some monasteries they were only called con- 
servators ; but these, without the name, had all 
the functions of advowees. There were also 
sometimes several sub-advowees, or sub-advo- 
cates, in each monastery, who officiated instead 
of the advow^eos themselves ; which, however, 
proved the ruin of monasteries ; those inferior 
officers running into great abuses. Hence also, 
husbands, tutors, and every person who under- 
took the defence of another, were denominated 
advowees, or advocates. Thus, several cities 
had their civil advowees ; which were established 
long after the ecclesiastical ones, and doubtless 
from their example ; such as the advowees of 
Augsburg, of Arras, &c. The vidarncs assumed 
the qualities of advowees ; and hence several 
historians of the eighth century confound the 
two functions together. Several secular lords in 
Germany hear mitres for their crests, as having 
anciently been advowees of the great churches. 

Spelman distinguishes two kinds of ecclesiasti 
cal advowees. The one, of cause.s or proce.sses, 
advocati causarum ; the other, of territory or 
lands, advocati soli. The former were nominated 
by the king, and were usually lawyers, who un- 
dertook to plead the causes of the monasteries* 
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The other, which still subsist, and are sometimes 
called by their primitive name, advowees, though 
more usually patrons, were hereditary ; as being 
the founders and endowcrs of churches, &c. 
Women were sometimes advowees. The canon 
kw mentions some who had this title, and who 
had the same right of presentation, &c. in their 
churches, which the advowees themselves had. 
In a stat. 25, Edw. HI. we meet with advowee 
paramount for the highest patron ; that is, the 
king. 

Advowson, Appkndant, that which depends 
upon the manor, as an appurtenance. 

Advowson in Gross, the right of presenta- 
tion, which is principal or absolute, and docs 
not belong to any manor as part of its right. 

Advowson. Though the nomination of fit 
persons to officiate in the dioceses, was originally 
in the bishops, yet they were content to let the 
founders of churches have the nomination of the 
persons to the churches so founded, reserving to 
themselves a right to judge of their fitness. Ad- 
vowsons formerly were most of them appendant 
to manors, and the patrons were parochial 
barons : the lordship of the manor, and patronage 
of the church, were seldom in different hands, 
until advowsons were given to religious houses. 
But of late th(‘ lordship of the manor, and ad- 
vowson of the church, have been d®.-ided. Ad- 
vow'sons are presentativc, collativc, or donative: 
presentative, where the patron presents or offers 
his clerk to the bishop of the diocese, to be in- 
stituted in his church ; collativc, where the bene- 
fice is given by the bishop, as original patron 
thereof, or by means of a right he has acquired 
liy lapse ; donative, as where the king or other 
patron does, by a single donation in writing, 
put the clerk into possession, without presenta- 
tion, institution, or induction. Anciently, the 
patron had sometimes the sole nomination of the 
prelate, abbot, or prior ; either by investiture, 
(i. e. delivery of a pastoral staff,) or by direct 
presentation to the diocesan ; and if a free elec- 
tion was left to the religious, yet a conge d' elirc, 
or licence of election, was first to be obtained of 
the patron, and the person elected was confirmed 
by him. If the founder’s family became extinct, 
the patronage of the convent went to the lord of 
the manor. Unless the several colleges in the 
universities be restrained in the number of ad- 
vowsons they may receive, it is argued they will 
in time acquire such a stock, as to frustrate the 
design of their foundation, (the education of 
youth,) by creating too quick a succession of 
fellows ; so that there will not be in the colleges 
a sufficient number of persons of competent age, 
knowledge, and experience, to instruct and form 
the minds of the youth. In some colleges the 
number of advowsons is said to he already two 
thirds, or more, of the number of fellows. It is 
objected, on the other side, that the succession 
of fellows may be too slew as well as too quick; 
whereby persons well qualified may be detained 
so long ill colleges as not to have strength or ac- 
tivity enough left for the discharge of parochial 
functions. Colleges holding more advowsons in 
number than a moiety of the fellows, are not 
capable of purchasing more. Grants cf advow- 
sons by Papists are void. Advowsons are tem- 


poral inheritances, and lay fees ; they may be 
granted by deed or will, and are assets in the 
hands of heirs or executors. Presentations to 
advowsons for money, or other reward, are void. 
In Scotland, this right is called patronage. See 
Patronage. 

ADVOWTRIE. See Advogtry. 

ADUN, in music, the key of A major; one of 
the twenty-four keys in modern music, called by 
the ITench, la majeur, and the Italians, la 
maggiorh, 

A-i) G It II/ , V. A 1 A. rpL 1 

Adust ' l The verb is 

A /obsolete : burnt, scorched, hot ; 

* ' ^ 1 dried with fire, 

Adustion. J 


And althoughe, that to touche and se them wythoute^ 
and throujrlie the bodyes ; they were not cxccadingo 
hotte nor pale, but that thair skynne was as redde 
colour admted, full of a lytle thynne blaynes. 

NiculVs ThucididcSf f. 57, col. 2. 
Such a degree of heat, Which doth neither melt 
nor scorch, doth mellow, and not odure. 

Bacon* s Nat. tfist. No. 319. 
Tly this means, the virtual heat of the water will 
enter ; and such a Ixeat, as will not make the body 
adiM#, or fragile. Bacon. 

Which with torrid lieat. 

And vapours, (as the Libyan air,) adust ^ 

Began to parch the temperate clime. 

Milton*s Paradise Lost, 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled ; and, with subtle art, 
Concoct(*d and adusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed. 

Idem,. 

They arc but the fruits of adusted choler, and tho 
evaporations of a vindictive spirit. Howell. 

Such humours are admt, as by long heat become 
of a hot and fiery nature ; as choler and the like. 

i., Quincy, 

To ease the soul of one oppressive weight. 

This quits an empire, that embroils a state. 

The same admt complexion has impelled 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Pope. 
This is ordinarily a consequent of a burning colli- 
quative fever; the softer parts being melted away^ 
the heat continuing its adustion upon the drier and 
fleshy parts, changes into a marcid fever. 

Harvey on Consumptions, 

Adustion, in medicine, an inflammation of 
the parts about the brain, and its membranes, 
attended with a hollowness of the sinciput and 
eyes, a pale colour, and dryness of the body. 
The yolk of an egg, with oil of roses, applied by 
way of cataplasm, is recommended for this dis- 
order ; or the leaves of turnsol, the parings of it 
gourd, or the pulp of a pompion, applied in the 
same manner with oil of roses. 

ADY, in natural history, the palm tree of the 
island of St. Thomas. It is tall, with a thick, 
bare, upright stem, thin and light, growing sin- 
gle on its root, and full of juice. The head shoots 
into a vast number of branches, which being ctit 
off, or an incision made, afford a great quantiy 
of sweet juice, which fermenting, supplies the 
place of wine among the Indians. The Iran, 
which is called 'abanga^ is of the size and shape 
of a lemon ; and is eaten roasted. The raw ker- 
nels are often mixed with mandioc meal, an 
are judged to be cordial. An oil is alsopr^' 
pared from this fruit, which answers the purpose 
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of butter, and is used for anointing stiff parts of 
the body. See A banc. a. 

ADYNAMIA, from a privative, and SwafAig, 
strength, in medicine, debility, or >veakness, 
from sickness. 

ADYNAMON, among ancient physicians, a 
kind of weak factitious wine, prepared from must 
boiled down with water ; to be given to patients 
to whom genuine wine might be hurtful. 

adytum, from a, not, and dvuj or to 
enter, in pagan antiquity, the most retired and 
sacred place of their temples, into which none 
but the priests were allowed to enter. They 
weie sometimes in the rear of, and sometimes 
under the temple. The only well preserved 
adytum is tliat of the little temple at Pompeii. 
See lh)MPF.ri. The statue of Diana of Portici 
^vas found in its interior, elevated a few steps at 
j\]t back of the temple, and was kept in perfect 
darkness. The Sanctu7ii Sanctorum of the temple 
of Solomon, was of the nature of the pagan 
adyluin, none but the high priest being admitted 
into it. 

ADZKNOTA, a small town of V’^alencia, in 
Spain, seated on the mountains Pegna Golosa, 
abounding with medicinal plants. 

yEA, in ancient geography, a celebrated city 
and ])ort of Colchis, fifteen miles from the sea, 
according to Pliny. It was famous for contain- 
ing the golden fieece of Jason at the time he 
reached this country. Some authors have con- 
sidered it as the iEapolis of Ptolemy ; from the 
(ircek ai«, earth, or the lleb. island. From 
this city the Circe obtained the appellation of 
Horn. Ody^i. 1, i. v. 32. Virgil^ 1. iii, 

V. 3BG. 

ypACEA, in Grecian antiquity, solemn festi- 
vals and games celebrated at A'.gina, in honour 
of /Kacus. 

/EACTDES, in ancient history, an appellation 
given to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, as the descen- 
dant of TEacus, by the Oracle, in the famous 
equivocal response, which led that monarch to 
his destruction. See Pyrrhus. 

yEACUS, in fabulous history, the son of Jupi- 
ter by TEgina, and king of the island CKnopia, 
which he named after his mother. When 

the isle was depopulated by a plague, his father, 
m compassion to his grief, changed all the ants 
upon it into men and women, who were called 
My7'?nidom, from an ant. The founda- 

bon of the fable is said to be, that when the 
country had been depopulated by pirates, who 
forced the few that remained to take shelter in 
caves, yEacus encouraged them to come out, and 
hy commerce and industry to recover what they 
had lost. His character for justice was such, 
^hat in a time of universal drought, he was nomi- 
Jiated by tlie Delphic oracle to intercede for 
and his prayer was answered. See 
A.GINA. It was also imagined that TEacus, on 
account of his impartial justice, was appointed 
by Pluto one of the three judges of the dead ; 
and that it was his province to decide the fate of 
Europeans. 

ypBUD.E. See IIeuri DF.S. 

/I^BURA, in ancient geography, a town of 
«Pain in Estremadura, . on the river Guadiana, 
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to the W. of Merida, now called Talavera . Long. 
7% 15' W. Lat. 38®, 40' N. 

Ay.CHMAL( )TARCHA, in antiquity, a Greek 
term, signifying the chief or leader of the Jewisli 
captives in Babylon. The Jews, who refused 
to follow Zerubbabel to Jerusalem, after the 
Babylonish captivity, elected a magistrate to 
govern them, whom they called rosch, 

galuthy q. d. chief of the captivity, which Origen 
and otliers translate by a Greek name of the like 
import, aixp^aXcjrapxoSy formed from ai^aXturo^, 
captive, ciiY/i?;, war, and commander. 

The Jewish writers assure us, that the a'chmalo- 
tarchsc were only chosen out of the tribe of Judah. 
The eastern Jews had their princes of the cap- 
tivity, as the western Jews had their patriarchs. 
The Jews are still said to have an achmalotarch 
at Babylon, but without the authority of the 
ancient ones. 

yECIDlUM, in botany, of atKiay a wound or 
injury, (because, wherever this fungus attaches 
itself, the plant becomes diseased and tumid,) 
a species of parasitical fungi. Class and order 
cryptogamia fungi. 

The essential characters are : head conspicuous, 
sessile, round, membraneous, and at length burst- 
ing with a teethed orifice. Seeds mealy, naked. 
Fersoin d|^es twenty species, to which Mr. 
Sowerby makes several additions. 

.ECJANUM, or A'culanum, in ancient 
geography, a town of the Ilirpini in Italy, at the 
foot of the Apennines, to the E. of Abellinum, 
situated between Beneveniuin and Tarenturn. It 
is now called FricentOy and lies 47 miles E. of 
Naples. 

.ECLANENSES, or TEculant, the inhabi- 
tants of TEculanum. 

tECLUS, in entomology, a species of papilio, 
found at Amboy na, of black wings above, cinerous 
beneath, waved with black, and having a yellow 
spot. 

TED, in ancient inscriptions, an abbreviature 
for TEdieatus, which see. 

.EDES, in antiquity, a chapel or inferior kind 
of temple, distinguished by this, that it was not 
consecrated by the augurs, as those properly 
called temples were. Such was the aerarium, 
or treasury ; called A’Mes Saturni. 

TED ESS A. See Eg^ea. 

iEDICUIiA, in ancient aichiteclure, the inner 
part of the temple, where the altar and statue of 
the deity stood ; it is merely, perhaps, a diminu- 
tive of «dcs, sometimes it signifies a small house. 
jEdiculcc are often found on medals ; and ancient 
sculptures contain the figure of the prince or 
founder of a temple or church, holding in his 
hand an aedicula or model of the building. The 
Romans erected one which they called adicula 
ridicula to the god of mirth, in commemoration 
of the repulse of Hannibal by severe weather 
after the battle of Cannae, when he was ad 
vancing upon Rome. 

EDILATUS, Edilate, the office of aedile 
See next article. 

/ EDIliE, Edilis, from ades a house, i»i 
Roman antiquity, a magistrate whose business it 
was to superintend buildings of all kinds, espe- 
cially public ones, as temj les, aqueducts. 
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bridges, &c. to take care of the highways, public 
places, weights and measures, &c. to fix the 
prices of provisions, take cognizance of de- 
bauchees, punish lewd women, and such as fre- 
quented gaming houses. They had the insj)ec- 
tion of comedies and other pieces of wit ; and 
were obliged to exhibit magnificent games to the 
people, at their own expence, whereby many of 
them were ruined. To them also belonged the 
custody of the plebiscita, and the examination 
and censure of books. They had the power, on 
certain occasions, of issuing edicts ; and, by de- 
grees, they obtained a considerable jurisdiction, 
the cognizance of various causes, &c. This 
office ruined numbers by its expensivencss ; so 
that, in Augustus’s time, even senators declined 
it on that account. 

All these functions, which rendered the a^diles 
so considerable, belonged at first to the a.*diles of 
the people, a^diles plebeii, or minores; these 
were only two in number, and were first created 
in the same year as the tribunes : for the tri- 
bunes, finding themselves oppressed with the 
multiplicity of afiairs, demandetl of the senate 
to have officers, with whom they might entrust 
matters of less importance ; and accordingly two 
jediles were created ; and elected every year at 
the same assembly as the tribunes. But these 
plebeian a?diles having refused, on a particular 
occasion, to treat the peoj)le with shows, as 
being unable to support the expence, the patri- 
cians offered to do it, provided they would admit 
them to the honours of the ledilate ; which being 
agreed upon, two patrician a:diles were cre- 
ated, in the year of Rome 588 ; who were called 
a-diles curules, or majorcs ; as having a right to 
sit on a curule chair, etirichcd with ivory, when 
they gave audience ; whereas the plebeian adiles 
only sat on benches. — Besides sharing all the 
ordinary functions with the plebeians, their chief 
employ was, to ])rocure the celebration of the 
grand Roman games, and to exhibit comedies, 
shows of gladiators, &.c. to the people ; and they 
were also appointed judges in all cases' relating 
to the selling or exchanging estates. To ease 
these four first adiles, Casar created a new kind, 
called adiles cereales, a.s being deputed chiefly 
to take care of tlie corn. These adiles cereales 
were also taken out of the order of patricians. 
In the municipal cities there were adiles, and 
with the same authority as at Rome. We also 
read of an adiles alimentarius, whose business 
seems to have been to provide diet for those who 
were maintained at the public charge, though 
others ;issign him a different office. — In an 
ancient inscription we likewise meet with a*di)e 
of the camp, adiles castrorum. 

^DILlb, in entomology, a species of ceram- 
byx, found in the trunks of trees, and called also 
capricornus rusticus. 

^DILTTAS. Sec dia.iLATUs. 

.^DILITIUIM Edictum, among the Romans, 
wasthat whereby a remedy was given to a buyer, 
in case a vicious or unsound beast, or slave, was 
sold him. It was called adilitium, because the 
preventing of frauds in sales and contracts be- 
longed especially to the adiles. 

.^DITUA, in antiquity, a femaU. officer who 


attended the temples of the goddesses. See next 
article. 

AiDlTUUS, from ades, a temple, and tueor^ 
to defend, in Roman antiquity, an ofiicer be- 
longing to the temple, who bad tlie charge of the 
offerings, treasure, sacred utensils, and records. 
His duty was somewhat .similar to that of our 
verger or beadle, but of superior trust and dis- 
tinction. 

iE.DON, in ancient mythology, a daughter of 
Pandarus, who being jealous of her sister Niobe, 
having more children than herself, attempted to 
kill the eldest of them, but in the attempt slew 
her own son ; and was changed into a goldfinch 
as she endeavoured to kill herself. , Horn. Od. 
xix. 518. 

iPDUr, in ancient history, a brave nation of 
Celtic Caul,, celebrated as the first allies of 
Cicsar in hi.® invasion of (jaul. They were 
found between the 46°. and. 47°. latitude. 

/EGADRS, three small islands, lying on the 
west side of Sicily, opposite to the main land be- 
tween IMarsalla and Trapani. Their names are 
Levonzo, Eavignana, and Maretimo. 

7RGiRA, or /RoiE, in ancient geography, the 
name of iRdessa, so called from the following 
adventure : Caranus, the first king of Macedonia, 
being ordered by the oracle to seek out a settle- 
monl in Macedonia, under the conduct of a flock 
of goats, surprised tlie town of JEAessa, during a 
thick fog and rainy weather, in following the 
goats that fled from the rain ; which goats evei 
after, in all his military expeditions, he caused to 
precede his standard ; and in memory of this he 
called jEdessOy Aiyaij, JEgrea. Hence probably, in 
the j)rophet Daniel’s vision, tlie ho-goat is the 
symbol of the king of Macedon. 

71iLG/l'.ADyR, the inhabitants of •*iRgac. See 
last article. 

d^lGTEON, in ancient mythology, a huge giant, 
the son of Titan and Terra, who was fabled to 
have had 100 hands, with which he threw 100 
rocks at once, at Jupiter, who, when he had 
overcome him, bound him with 100 chains. 

yiXDRUM Mare. See TRgean Sea. 

yi'.GAGROPILA, or yRoAGROPiEus, from 
aiyaypog, the rock goat, and TrtXof, a ball, in 
natural history, a ball generated in the stomach 
of the rupicapra, or chamois goat, hard on the 
outside, and consisting of a substance like hair ; 
similar to those sometimes found in cows, hogs, 
&c. It is sometimes called hezoar Germaniciim, 
or the German bezoar. 

/EGEA, a queen of th-e Amazons, who was 
drowned in the d''gean Sea. 

/EG RAN Sea, in ancient geography, now the 
Archipelago, a part of the Mediterranean, which 
separaU3s Europe from Asia and Africa ; washing 
on the one hand, Greece and Macedonia ; on the 
other, Caria and Ionia. It is uncertain whether 
the name is derived from yEgea, queen ot the 
Amazons, or JEgeus king of Athens, who both 
perished in it, or from its various isles appearing 
like a Hock of goats at a distance. See /Rgea 
and ii'hiEus. 

.O^LGELETIIllON, in bptany, a name used by 
some authors for the common rnercurialiSj 
English mercury, an eatable wild herb. 
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/ILGELSTAVVICK, a good harbour, lying 
about half a mm from the town of Sodertledge, 
in Sudertorn, a district of Sudermania, in 
Sweden. 

/EGEHITA, in botany, from aiyn^oc, it.jioplur, 
or alder trce^ because the first-discovered species 
of this genus grows on the wood of the alder, and 
was thence called Sclerotium JEgCf'ita, which last 
word, on the establishment of the present genus, 
was taken for its generic name. — Class and 
order, Crijpto^amia Fungi. Its Ess. Chau, are 
sessile granulations solid, filled with a somewhat 
mealy yiowder. 

/I'iGEUS in fabulous history, king of Athens, 
and father of Theseus. The Athenians having 
basely killed the son of Minos, king of Crete, for 
carrying away the prize from them, Minos made 
war u[>on them ; and being victorious, imposed 
this severe condition on /Kgeus, that he should 
annually send into Crete seven of the noblest 
Athenian youths, chosen by lot, to be devoured 
by the Minotaur. On the fourth year of this 
tribute, tlie ch(3ice fell on Theseus : or, as others 
say, he himself intreated to he sent. The king, 
at his son’s departure, ordered that as the ship 
departed with black sails, it should return witn 
the same in case he perished ; but, if he became 
victorious, he should change them into white. 
When Theseus returned to Athens, after killing 
the Minotaur, he forgot to change the sails, and 
his father, supposing him dead, cast liimsclf 
headlong* into the sea, which afterwards obtained 
(he name of the JF.gcan Sea. The Athenians 
decreed /Egeus divine honours ; and sacriticed 
to him as a marine deity, the adopted son of 
Neptune, 

iEGlALITlS, in botany, aiyta\7ric, tm inhabi- 
tant of the coast, alluding to its place of growth. 
— A genus of plants, of the class and order, 
tmidria pentagj/nia. Its Ess. Char. cal. one 
leaf, coriaceous, five-toothed, with folded angles : 
i‘KT. five, their claws combined at the base, 
bearing the stamens: stig. capitate. Pericarp 
prominent, angular, nearly cylindrical, coriace- 
ous, without valves. Seed germinating, without 
albumen, and plumula conspicuous. 

/IXj IAS, in medicine, a white speck on the pupil 
of the eye, which occasions a dimness of sight. 

dL,GI(>EllAS, in botany, so called from a*|, 
a gout, and ictpag^ a horn, in allusion to the horn- 
like shape of the seed-vessel, a genus of plants of 
the class pentandtda, and order irumogpnia. Its 
Ess. Char. cal. five, deep imbricated segments : 
<^OR. salver-shaped, five-cleft, refiexed. Fila- 
oients joined at the base : stig. simple. Follicle 
coriaceous, cylindrical. Seed solitary, with a 
hooded tunic. The last two plants are both na- 
tives of New Holland. 

-diGlDA, in ancient geography, now Capo d' 
mria, the principal town on the north of the 
territory of Istria, situated in a little island, joined 

the land by a bridge. In an old inscription, 
Mgidis Insula. It was afterward 
c«uled Justinopolis, after the emperor Justin. 
Eon. 14°, 20' E. Lat. 45^^, 50' N. 

^EGIDES, in medicine, a disorder of the eyes 
toentioned by Hippocrates, occasioned by small 
yite cicatrices in the eye, arising from ah efflux 
® corrosive humour. See Albugo. 


AilGIDION, in pharmacy, collprium for in- 
flammations and defluxions of the eyes. 

ASGILOPS, atyiXatxj/f Or. signifying goat-eyed, 
the goat being subject to this ailment. A tumour 
or swelling in the great corner of the eye, by the 
root of the nose, either with or without an in- 
flammation. Authors frequently use the words 
wgilops, anchilopSj and fistula lachri/nialis, syno- 
nymously: but the more accurate, after /Egincta, 
make a difference. — The tumour, before it be- 
comes ulcerous, is properly called anchilops ; 
and, after it has got into the lachrymal passages, 
and has rendered the os lachrymale carious, 
fistula lachrymalis. If the aegilops be accom- 
panied with an inflammation, it is supposed to 
take its rise from the abundance of blood, which 
a plethoric habit discharges on the corner of the 
eye. — If it be without an inflammation, it is 
supposed to proceed from a viscous pituitous 
humour, thrown upon this part. The method 
of cure is the same as that of ophthalmia. But 
before it lias reached the lachrymal passages, it 
is managed like other ulcers. If the agilops be 
neglected, it bursts, and degenerates into a fistula, 
which eats into the bone. 

iEoiLOPS, in botany, the cerrus, or holm oak, 
a species of Quercus, which see. 

yEgilops, Wild Fesi uc, a genus of the mo- 
noicia ordiK^ belonging to the polygamia class 
of plants, and ranking under the fourth natural 
order, Gramina. — The characters are : cal. 
liermaphrodite, a two-valved glume, triflorous : 
COR. a two-valved glume, the outermost valve 
terminated by three arista?, or awns, the interior 
awnless : stam. three capillary filaments, style, 
two : Seed, one, oblong. Male calyx and cor. 
each a glume as in the former ; and stamina, 
the same number. — ^I'hcre are seven species, 
natives of Italy, and some other parts of Europe. 
The flour of the regilops cerris, or fcstuca, has 
been reputed a remedy for the above-mentioned 
disease of the eye. 

iEGIMURUS, in ancient geography, an island 
in the bay of Carthage, about thirty miles distant 
from that city, now Golelta. This island being 
afterwards sunk in the sea, two of its rocks re- 
mained above water, which were called as 

mentioned by Virgil, because the Homans and 
Carthaginians entered into an agreement to settle 
their mutual boundaries at these rocks. 

yEGlNA, in fabulous history, the daughter of 
A'sopus, king of Bceotia, was beloved by Jupiter, 
who debauched her in the form of a lambent 
flame, and carried her from Epidaurus, to a 
desart island called (Enope^ which was named 
after her. 

jEgina, in geography, an island in the Saro- 
nic Bay, twenty miles From the Piraeeus, formerly 
vying with Athens for naval power, and at the 
sea-fight of Salamis, disputing the palm of vic- 
tory with the Athenians. The Greeks had a 
common temple in it dedicated to Jupiter. It 
was surrounded by Attica, the territory of Me- 
gara, and the Peloponnesus, each distant about 
100 stadia, or twelve miles and a half. In cir- 
cumference, it was reckoned 180 stadia, or 
twenty-two miles and a half. It was washed on 
the E. and S. by the Myrtoan and Cretan seas. 
It is now called Fyina, or Fgina. The temple 
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tbove^mentioned, is situated on the summit ofc 
mountain called Panhellenius, about an hours 
walk distant from the shore. The JEginetans 
affirm it was erected by jEactis ; in whose time 
Hellas being terribly oppressed by drought, the 
Delphic oracle was consulted, and the response 
was, That Jupiter must be rendered propitious 
by Macm. The cities entreated him to be their 
mediator : he sacrificed and prayed to .lupiter 
Panhellenius, and procured rain. The temple 
was of the Doric order, and had six columns in 
front. Twenty-one of the exterior columns were 
lately standing, with two in the front of the 
pronaos and of the posticum, and five of the 
number which formed the ranges of the cell. 
The entablature, except the architrave, is fallen. 
The stone is of a light brownish colo\ir, much 
eaten in many places, and indicating very great 
age. Some of the columns have been injured 
by boring to their centres for the metal. In 
several, the Junction of the parts is so exact, that 
each seems to consist of one piece. This ruin 
Mr. Chandler considers as scarcely to be pa- 
»*alleled in its claim to a remote antiquity. Near 
the shore is a barrow, raised, according to tradi- 
tion, in memory of Phocus, the son of TEacus, 
who was killed by his brother Peleus. See 
Peleus. This barrow in the second century, 
when seen by Pausanius, was surrotf^ded with a 
fence, and had on it a rough stone. The terror 
of some dreadful judgment to be inflicted from 
heaven, had preserved it entire and unaltered to 
his time ; and in a country depopulated and 
neglected, it may still endure for many ages. 
The soil of this island, as described by Strabo, 
is very stony, especially the bottoms, but in some 
places, not unfertile in grain. Besides corn* it 
produces olives, grapes, and almonds ; and 
abounds in pigeons and partridges. It has been 
related, that the TEginetans annually break their 
eggs, to prevent their multiplying, and occasion- 
ing a famine. They have no hares, fcKxes, or 
wolves. The rivers in summer are all dry. The 
vaiwode or governor farms the revenue of the 
grand seignior; of which, about half is paid by 
a caratch-money, or poll-tax. 

iEoiNA, was the capital of the above island. 
Its site has been long forsaken. A remnant of 


crooked filaments; two of them of the length 
of the flower, and the other two a little shorter. 
The antherae are oblong, and stand close to one 
another at their top. The germen of the pistil 
is oval ; the style is subulated, and of the length 
of the stamina ; and the stigma is large, round 
and bending. The Hortus Malabaricus is the 
only work in whicli we have a description of the 
plant. 

TEgineta, (Paulus,) a celebrated surgeon of 
the island of TEgina, from whence he derived 
his name. According to M. Le Clerc’s cal- 
culation, he lived in the fourth century ; but 
Abulpharagius, who is allowed to give the best 
account of those times, places him with more 
probability in the seventh. Ilis kntiwledge in 
surgery was great, and his works are deservedly 
famous. Eabricius ab Aquapendente has tran- 
scribed his remarks in a variety of places. He is 
the first writer who takes notice of the cathartic 
quality of rhubarb; and, according to Dr. 
ward, is the first in antiquity, who deserves the 
title of a man-midwife. 

A'CHNETd'., or /Eg inenses, the inhabitants 
of A'igina ; they applied early to commerce, and 
were the first who coined money, which from them 
was called 'So^igga Aiyivaiov, A'ginetan coin. 
From their industry, they got the title of Myr- 
midons, or the nation of apts. See i$lAcus and 
/Egina. 

A'GINETICUM /ES, the money of iEgina, 
which was much esteemed in ancient Greece. 

iFlGINlIARD, the celebrated secretary and 
supposed son-in-law of Charlemagne. He is 
said to have been carried through the snow on 
the shoulders of the afiectionate and ingenious 
Imma, to prevent his being traced from her 
apartments by the emperor her father : a story 
which the elegant pen of Addison hSfe copied and 
embellished from an old German chronicle, and 
inserted in the third volume of the Spectator — 
This happy lover seems to have possessed a heart 
not unworthy of so enchanting a mistress, and to 
have returned licr affection with the most faith- 
ful attachment; for there is a letter of TEgin- 
hard’s still extant, lamenting the death of his 
wife, which is written in the tenderest strain of 
connubial afiection. He was a native of Oer- 


a temple of Venus, is situated near the port, 
which was principally frequented. The theatre 
resembled that of the Epidaurians both in size 
and workmatLship. The walls belonging to the 
ports and arsenal w'ere of excellent masonry, 
and may be traced to a considerable extent, 
above, or nearly even with, the water. Here is 
a small chapel of St. Nicholas, several mean 
churches, and a square tower with a draw-bridge. 
This structure, was erected by the Venetians, 
while at war with the Turks in 1603. This 
island is generally garrisoned with about 800 men, 
7EGINETA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
belonging to the class and order, didynamia 
angiosperinia ; the characters of which are ; the 
cup an oval, inflated, and coloured spatha; 
univalve; opening longitudinally near the top; 
The flower consists of one petal. Its base large, 
round, and inflated. The tube short, cylindric, 
and open ; and the mouth small, but expanded, 
and turns back at the edge. The stam. four 


many, jind was educated by the munificence of 
his imperial master, of which he has left the most 
grateful testimony in his preface to the life of 
that monarch. jEginhard, after the loss of his 
wife, is supposed to have passed the remainder 
of his days in religious retirement. His life of 
Charlemagne, his annals from 741 to 889, ann 
his letters, are inserted in the second volume ol 
Duchesne’s Scriptores Francorum. There is an 
improved edition of this valuable historian, 
the annotations of Hermann Schmincke, in 4to, 
1711. 

^GIPAN, from At^, a goat, in heathen my- 
thology, a denomination given to the god Paib 
because he was represented with the horns, legs? 
feet, &c. of a goat. f 

^GIPANES; in ancient history, a sort o 
monsters mentioned by Pliny, Solinus, an^ 
Pomp. Mela. Salmasrus, in his notes on 
nus, takes JFgipan to have signified the sam ? 
in Libya, with Sylvaiius among the 
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Vossius rejects the opinion, and shews, that the viz. the Phoenix and Meganites. The epithet is 
^ipanes hB.d not faces like men, as the Sylvans Mgiensis. There is a coin in the cabinet of the 
but like goats. The whole upper part of king of Prussia, with the inscription aiu, and 
the body resembled that animal ; and the lower, the figure of a tortoise, which is the symbol of 
they painted with a fish’s tail. The monster Peloponnesus, and leaves no doubt as to the 
represented on some medals of Augustus, by place where it was struck, 
antiquaries called Capricornus, appears to be the 7EGLEFINUS, in ichthyology, a name given, 
iYue ^gipaii. hy the generality of authors, to the haddock, 

A^GIPHILA, Goat-friend; m botany, a called by others, the onus, 
genus ofthemonogynia order, belonging to the /EGLEUS, in botany, the white charnadeon 
tetrandria class of plants ; the characters of which thistle. It is derived from the Greek aiyXrjtic 
are : cal, a single-leaved perianthiuni, bell of Galen ; by which he distinguishes the white 
shaped, four-toothed, loose, very short, and per- cliamccleon, which was an esculent and medicina. 
sistent : cor. one petal ; the tubus cylindric, plant, from the epi^twog or erebenus, which was 
narrower and longer than the calyx ; the border what we call the black chamadeon thistle, and was 
divided into four segments, flat and equal ; the esteerned poisonous, 
divisions oblong; stam. four erect capillary TliGLIA. See /E gias. 

filaments ; the antherre incumbent and squared : iEGOBOLIUM, in antiquity, the sacrifice of 

pisT. a gcrmen above ; a capillary, two-cleft, a goat ofiered to Cybele. The aegoboliurn was 
middle sized stylus; and a simple stigma: the an expiatory sacrifice, which bore a near resem- 
pericarpium is a roundish unilocular berry; the blance to the taurobolium and criobolium, and 
Leds four. There is only one species, a native seems to have been sometimes joined with them, 
of Martinieo. ' iEGOCEPHALUS, in ornithology, the name 

AXUPYROS, in botany, buck wheat. by which the generality of authors call the bird, 

A'GIS, in ancient mythology, the shield of known in England by the name of the god-wit, 
.Tupiter and Minerva. The goat Amalthea, which and in some places the stone-plovor, the yerwhep, 
had suckled Jove, being dead, that god is said to or yarwhip. 

have covered h s buckler with the skin : whence ^iGOCERAS, in botany, a name given to 
the appellation AEgis, from ati^, aiyog, a she~goat. fenugreek, jjpid also to bouceras, because of their 
.liipiter, afterwards restoring the beast to life corniculated fruit, the word originally signifying 
again, covered it with a new skin, and placed it goat’s horn. 

among the stars ; and gave his buckler to AiGOLETIIRON, in botany, a plant men- 
Minerva; whence her shield is also called (egk, tioned hy Pliny ; which appears to be the same 
Minerva, having killed the (Jorgon Medusa, with what Tournefort describes under the name 
nailed her head in the middle of the aegis, which of chavutrododendros^ ponticUy maximay mespih 
henceforth had the faculty of converting into folio , jioreo luteo. The ancients attribute dan- 
stone all those who looked thereon ; as Me- gerous qualities to it. 

dusa was said to have done during her life. Some iEGOM ANITA, in antiquity, a species of 
critics, particularly Servius, take the a?gis not to divination performed by means of a goat, 
have been a buckler, but a cuirass, or breast- iEGONYCllUS, Aiyog ovv^, the nail or 
plate, which is more agreeable to Virgil’s de- hoof of a goat, in natural history, a plant mcn- 
scription of Minerva’s ; A^n. viii. v. 435. But tioned by Pliny, as a synonyme of the lithosper- 
dupiter’s aegis is expressly described as a buck- wwm, or gromwell. The ancients called this plant, 
ler, v. 354. exonychon; by which they expressed its being 

AGlSTHUS,in ancient fabulous history, the like The exterior parts of the nails on the fin- 
son of Thyestes, by his own daughter Pelopeia, gers. 

who, to conceal her shame, exposed him in the A^GOPHTIIALMUS, in mineralogy, the 
woods ; where he was suckled by a goal, and goat’s eye stone, a name given to those species 
hence called JEgisthus. He cornqited" Clytem- of agate, or other semipellucid gems which have 
nestra, the wife of Agamemnon ; and with her circular spots in them, resembling the eyes of 
assistance, slew her husband, and reigned seven that animal in colour, and in their round figure, 
years in Mycenae. He was, together with Cly- A^GOl’ODIUM, small wild angelica, gout- 
temnestra, slain by Orestes. wort, goat’s-foot, herb gerard, or ashweed ; a 

ARHTHALLUS, in ancient geography, a pro- genus of the digynia order, belonging to the nen- 
montory and citadel of Sicily, between Drepa- tandria class of plants ; the characters of which 
Rum and the Emporium Aegistanum, afterwards are : cal. a manifold convex umbel ; the partial 
Ccilled Acellus ; corruptly written Aegitharsos, one, consimilar and flat ; there is no involu- 
Ptolemy, situated near Mount Erix, and now cruin ; and the proper perianthium is scarcely 
Railed Capodi Santo Theodora. discernible; the cor. uniform, the florets all fer- 

A.GIUM, in ancient geography, a town of tile; tlie proper one has five inverse ovate, con- 
Achaia Propria, five miles from the place where cave, equal petals, inflected at the top : stam 
Helice stood, and famous for the council of the five simple filaments twice the length of the 
Achaeans, which usually met there on account corolla ; the antherae, roundish : pist. a germen 
either of the dignity or commodiousness of its beneath ; two purple erect styli the length of the 
situation. It was mmous also for the worship of corolla ; the stigmata are headed : no pericar- 
ot 0/itayvptoc ZtvQy Conventional Jupiter, that god ,pium : the fruit is ovate, striated, and bipartite : 
having been supposed to be suckled here by the the seeds are two, ovate, on one side convex 
she-goat Amaluiae, and of Fanachcean Ceres, The and striated, and flat on the other. There is but 
territory of Awgiuni was watered by two rivers, one species, a native of Britain and other parts 
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of Europe. It is very common under hedges 
and about gardens. 

TEGOPOGON, in botany, a name used by 
Tragus and others, to express the ulmaiia, or 
common meadow-sweet. 

tKGOPIIICON, a genus of the momecia order, 
belonging to the diandria class of plants ; tire 
characters of which are; cal. both of male and 
female a tabula perianthium of one leaf divided 
into three segments; con. wanting: stam. a 
single erect tilament longer tlian the calyx, witli 
an ovate anthera ; fist, an ovate gerinen, three 
divaricated styli, the simple persistent stigmata : 
the pericarpium a globular berry, three-grained 
within, and three-celled: the seeds solitary and 
angular on one side. There is but one species, 
a native of Surinam. 

iEGOPROSOPON. See TEgidion. 

7EGOS POT AMOS, in ancient geography, a 
river in the Thracian Chersonesus, falling into 
the Hellespont, to the north of Sestos. 

TEgospotamos, a town, station, or road for 
ships, at the mouth of the above river. Here 
the Athenians under Conon, through the fault of 
his colleague Isocrates, received a signal over- 
throw from the ].acedeinonians, under Lysander, 
which was followed by the taking of Athens, 
and put an end to the Peloponnesian war. See 
Lysanulr. ^ 

iEGHEPINUS. See /F'.glei inus'. 
TI^THllTUDO Bovina. See Bovina af- 

fECTIO. 

iEGYPT. See Egypt. 
iEGYPTIACA, the Papyrus. 

TI'vG YPT iACUM, in pharmacy, a name given to 
various ointments of the detergent, or corrosive 
kind ; such :xs the black, red, white, simple, 
compound, or magistral, vEgyptiacam. Of 
these the principal are : 

iEGYPTiACUM Album, a composition of lily 
roots mixed up with aromatics ; it is mentioned 
by Hippocrates, and is the same witii what other 
ancients call cicinuw. It was used by the ladies 
of those days to smear over their faces, to pre- 
serve their complexions. Hippocrates also 
speaks of another composition ot' the Egyptian 
thorn. 

/Egvptiacum Compositum Magistrale, 
wherein treacle, mithridate, camphor, &c. arc 
ingredients. It is much used in the German dis- 
pensatories. 

/JiGYPTJAcuM Rubkum, and Nitrum, the 
red and black kind, are chiefly used by farriers, 
to soften the hoofs of horses, when too hard. 

iEoYPTiACUM Simplex, usually found in our 
shops, is a composition of verdigrise, vinegar, 
and honey, boiled to a consistence. It takes its 
name from its dusky colour, wherein it resembles 
that of the natives of Egypt. It is improperly 
called an unguent ; as there is no oil in it. 
Some call it Mel Egi/ptiacum. It is chiefly 
used in eating of rotten flesh, and cleansing foul 
ulcers ; particularly venereal ones in the throat, 
&e It also destroys those cancerous erosions 
apt to grow in children’s mouths. 

iEG YPTILLA, in natural history, tlie name 
of a stone said, by the ancients, to have the re- 
markable quality of giving w ater the colour and 
taste of wine. This seems a very imaginary 
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virtue, as are indeed too many of those in former 
ages attributed to stones. This remarkable fossil 
was described as variegated with veins of black, 
white, and bluish, with sometimes a vein of 
whitish red. The authors of these accounts seem 
to have understood by this name the stones of 
the onyx, sardonyx, and cama’a kind ; all which 
we have at present common among us, but 
none of which possess any such strange properties. 

iE.GYPTIO'N, a tropical remedy used by the 
ancients in uterine disorders. 

A^GYPTIUM Pharmacumad Aures. Aetius 
speaks of this as excellent for deterging ftjetid 
ulcers of tlie ears, which he says it cures, though 
the patient were born with them. 

.EGYPTUS, in fabulous history, the son of 
Belns, and brother of Danaiis. See Belides. 

/EllOITULLA, in zoology, the name of an 
East Indian species of serpent, found frequently 
in the island of Ceylon ; it is very long and 
slender, sometimes wholly pf a fine green, some- 
times green and white, and lives principally on 
trees and among bushes. 

yEICHRYS()N, in botany, a name sometimes 
given to the Sedian rnajus. 

yiMNAUT^, from Aeivavrai, always mariners, 
in antiquity, senators of Miletus, who held their 
deliberations on board a ship, far from shore, 
and, till their business was decided, never returned 
to land. 

tIHPATIIY, from an, always, and TraBoQ, 
affection, Gr. a passion of long continuance. 

yi^HTIlALES, in botany, another name for 
the Sedum majus. 

^IZOON, asi^LJovj {vom aHj always, and 
life ; St' rn per V IV urn, sedum, houseleek. ^ 

(which according to various dialects, is 
pronounced ulf\ wcip/i, hulp, hilp, hetfe, and, 
at this day help,) implies assistan«^. So All/- 
win, is viclorious, and JElJwold, an auxiliary 
governour : jE/fgifa, a lender of assistance ; with 
which BaoliuSySpnnriuchus, Epicurus, See. bear a 
plain analogy. Gibson's Camden. 
yEEFRED. See Alfred. 
ifc'.LERIC, archbishop of Canterbury in the 
tenth century, was the son of an earl of Kent, 
who, receiving the usual education, assumed the 
habit of the Benedictine order of monks in the 
monastery of Abingdon, over which Athelwold 
then presided, and the latter being subsequently 
made bishop of Winchester, took iElfric with 
him to aid in the education of the youth of his 
diocese. He composed a Latin Saxon Vocabu- 
lary, and some Latin colloquies, the forrner of 
which w^as printed by Somner, under the title of 
A Glossary, Oxon. 1659. JElfric also during 
his residence in Winchester, translated from t e 
Latin into Saxon, most of the historical books o 
the Old Testament, and Canons for the regu a 
latiori of the Clergy, which are inserted i" 
Spelman’s Councils. He afterwards 
abbot of St. Albans, (where he composed a 
liturgy for the service of his abbey, which wa 
used in Leland’s lime,) bishop of ^ 

in 994, was translated to the see of Canterpmg 
He frequently assisted his country 
resistance of the Danish invaders, and died nig ; 
venerated, Nov. 1005, 

iELIA Capitolina. See Jerusalem. 
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iELIAN, (Claudius,) born at Praeneste in 
Italy, taught rhetoric at Rome, under Alexander 
Severus, He was surnamed MtXtyXwflreroc,', Honey- 
mouth, on account of the sweetness of his style, 
and entitled Sophist, an appellation in his days 
^iven only to men of learning and wisdom, 
fie loved retirement, and studied Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, Plutarch, &c. and, though a Homan, 
ijiave the preference to the Greek authors. His 
most celebrated works are, his Various History, 
and History of Animals ; though he also wrote a 
book on Providence, and another on Divine 
Appearances. 

TELII pons, in ancient geography, one of the 
fortresses near Adrian’s Wall, now called Port- 
land in Northumberland, between Newcastle and 
Morpeth. 

/ELH^S PONS, now il Ponte S, Angelo, a 
stone bridge at Rome, over tlie Tyber, which 
leads to the Burgo and Vatican fioin the city, 
along Adrian’s mole, built by the emperor 
Adrian. 

/ELMEFOCHI, in ecclesiastical affairs, the 
tribute of a penny from each liouse, anciently 
paid to the Pope, and thence colled PeUr-pencc. 

AELPUTE, AKLMonKU, and Aelmijiter, 
names of the Eelpout. See next article, 

AELQUAPPIC, ill zoology, the common 
name, among the German nations, of a tish of 
the Mustela kind, the viviparous eelpout, calltM 
by Schonefeldt nmstcla vivipara. It is usually 
a foot long or more. Its skin is perfectly smooth, 
and the colour of its back and head a brown- 
ish yellow, marked with blotches of black ; the 
colour of the back grows paler on the sides, and 
on the belly is whitish. It has four gills ou each 
side, and tlie head is shaped like that of the eel ; 
the back fin reaches the whole length of the 
body, terminating near the tail. The belly fin 
begins at the anus, and readies to the extremity 
of the fish, enduig in a fine, slender, and some- 
what reddish tail. Beside these, it has two pairs 
of fins, one at the bottom of the gills, which are 
somewhat broad, and the other very fine and 
slender under the throat. The young of this 
species are often found alive, to the number of 300 
in one individual: they are found of two fingers 
breadth long, and live sometimes after they are 
taken out. 

AEi.ST, (Evert Van,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter of still life, born at Delft, in 1602. He 
acquired a great reputation for delicacy of man- 
ner and exactitude in copying nature, as w’cll as 
H)r the beautiful lustre he gave to his representa- 
t^mn of metals. 

. in pharmacy, a syrup made of 

the herl) cats-foot, a species of gnaphaliuni. 

in Egyptian mythology, the god 
01 cats ; represented sometimes like a cat, and 
•^ometimes like a man with a cat’s head. The 
g'l?yptians had so superstitious a regard for this 
‘Annual, tliat the killing it, whether by accident 
or design was punished with death ; and Diodo- 

extreme famine, 
“Cy chose rather to eat one another than touch 
‘^0 sacred animals. 

AEM, Am, or Ame, a liquid measure used in 
of Germany : but different in different 
: the aem cornmonlv con^sins twenty 
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vertils, or eighty masses : that of Heidelbergh i$ 
equal to forty-eight masses; and that of Wir- 
tembergto 160 masses. See Aam. 

/EMILIANUS, TEmit.itjs, or C. Julius, an 
Obscure native of Mauritania, who by his valour 
and prudent conduct, raised himself to become 
successively first consul and emperor of Rome. 
He succeeded Decius, and marched against 
Gall us and Valerian, who were murdered by 
their own troops, a fate which he also shortly 
suffered. 

tEmtltanus. See Scipio. 

A^MILIUS, (Paulus,) the son of Lucius 
iEmilius, who was killed at the battle of Cannie, 
was twice consul. In his first consulate, he 
triumphed over the Ligurians ; and in the second, 
subdued Perseus king of Macedonia, and re- 
duced that country to • a Roman province, on 
which he obtained the surname of Macedonicus. 
He returned to Rome, loaded with glory, and 
triumphed for three days. He died 168 years 
before (Jurist. 

/Em I LIUS, (Paulus,) a celebrated historian, 
born at Verona, who obtained such reputation 
in Italy, that he was invited into ITance by the 
cardinal of Bourbon, in the reign of Louis XII. 
to write tiie history of tlie kings of France in 
Latin, and was given a canonry in the cathedral 
of P; iris. was near forty years in writing 
that history, which has been greatly admired; 
and died at Paris in 1529. 

yEMOBOldUM, in antiquity, the blood of a 
bull or ram otfered in the sacrifices, called tauro- 
bolia and ci'iholia; in which sense the word 
occurs, in ancient inscriptions. Some read it 
Agobolinm, which see. 

E'.NARIA, in ancient geography, an island in 
the bay of Cunne, Italy. It was also called 
Inuriine, and now hchiu ; and is twenty miles in 
compass. It is one of the Oenotrides, and fenced 
round by very high rocks, so as to be inaccessible 
but on one side : it was formerly famous for its 
earthenware. Sec Ischia. 

E’.N I*' AS, in fabulous history, a famous Trojan 
prince, the son of Anchises and Venus. At the 
destruction of Troy, he bore his aged father on 
his back, and saved him from the Greeks; but 
being too solicitous about his son and household 
gods, lost his wife Creusa in the escape. Land- 
ing in Afiica, he was kindly received by queen 
Dido, to wliom he made a very ungrateful re- 
turn. Quitting her coast, he arrived in Italy, 
where he married J.avinia, the daughter of king 
l.atinns, and defeated Turnus, to whom she had 
been contracted. After the death of his father- 
in-law, he was made king of the Latins, over 
whom he reigned three years : but joining with 
the Aborigines, he was slain in a battle against 
the Tuscans. See Enf.id. 

E^nkas Sylvius. See Pius II. 

ENEATORES, in antiquity, the musicians 
in an army ; including those who played trum- 
pets, horns, iUui, buccince, See. The word is 
formed from a neas, on account of the brazen in- 
struments used by them. 

E.N El D, the name of Virgil’s celebrated epic 
poem. The subject, the establishment oi AH^neas 
ill Italy, is extremely happy. Nothing could be 
more interesting- to the Romans, than to look 

O IVT 
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back to tlu irorij^in from so famous a nero. While 
the object itself was splendid, the traditionary 
history of this country opened interestin'^? ticlds 
to the poet ; and he could glance at all the 
rcct nt and really great exploits of tlic lloinans, 
in its ancient and fabulous state. The iiiiitv of 
acticii 1 .; perfectly preserved in the AineuL The 
svtlleinent of A'litcus^ by tiie order of the gods, is 
constantly kept in view ; and the episodes are 
linked jiroperly with the main subject. Tiie 
nodus, or intrigue of the poem, is also happily 
managed. The wrath of .fiino, wlio opposes 
JEnca^^ gives rise to all his ditbeultios, and con- 
nects tb.e human witli the celestial ojierations, 
throughout the whole jicem. One great iinj)er- 
fection, however, is, that there are no strongly 
marked chaiacters i /Rncid. Achates, 

( •ioanthes, (Ivas, and other Trojan heroes who 
accompanied jEntaa into Italy, are insiyiid. 
bben yKucas liims('lf is without interest. The 
character of Dido is the best supported in the 
wliole AineiJ. The principal exeelleney of the 
/F.neid of X’irgil is tenderness. His soul was full 
of sensibility. He must have felt himself all the 
atiectir.g circumstances in tin; scenes he describes ; 
and be knew how to touch the heart b.y a single 
stroke. In an epic poem this merit is next to 
sublimity. Tim second book of the lEnt id is 
onc'of the greaiest inaster-pu'cces tj^^t ever was 
executed. The death of old I’rinm, and the 
family-pieces of Alncas, Anebises, and C'reiisa, 
are as lender as can be eoneeiviMl. In the foiirt!i 
book, the uuliappy jiassion and death of Dido 
are admirable. The e[)isodes of Pallas and 
Icvander, of Nisus and b'mryaliis, of Pausus and 
Mezentiiis, arc superlatively line, in his battles, 

\ irgil is inferior to Homer. Hut, in the impor- 
tant epi.sode, the descent into hell, he has sur- 
passed iloincr by many degrees. Then^ is 
nolViing in antirputv, tVial espials the sixth book 
of t\\e JKncld. 

AcNHlNA, one of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. See /PoiNA. 

H'INKjMA, annyua, a riddde. An ohscure 
and dilficult question. 

Tho dark eniipita will aiK)W 
A njf'aniiig ; which, if wi ll I uiid.'r-.t.'iful. 

From sacrilogp will iri c the god’s coiniuand. 

I)riplen. 

A custom was amongst tho ancients of ])roj)osinu’ an 
eiugma at f-stivals, and adjudging a rcwanl to him 
that solved if. l^opc, 

ilcN 1 ( i a I A . Sec E x f o w a . 

id'-NJGMA, Atety/irt, formed of atj’irrtffOat , ob- 
scure iiinuerey to hint a thing darkly, and of 
an ohscure speech, denotes any dark saying, 
wherein something is concealed under obscure 
language. The popular iiame is riddle; from 
the Belgic raoderf, or the Saxou (naet/nin, to 
interpret. Ea. Bouhours, in the memoirs of 
Trevoux, defines an anigma : A discourse, or 
painting, including some hidden meaning, which 
is proposed to be guessed. 

/E.momas, vKiiUAi,, are wittyq artful : tid ab- 
struse descriptions of any thing. In a ;eneral 
sense, every dark saying, every ]mrable, may 
})ass for an aangma. Hence, obscure laws are 
called A'dilf^inala Juj'h ; and, the alchemists are 
gia at dealers in anigrnatic hingnage, iheir }>ro- 


ccsses for the philosopher’s stone |)eing generally 
wrapt up in riddles : e. g. Fac ex mare etfaminx 
circiiluni, inde quadrangul 11771, hinc triang 7 dnm, 
fac ch'cidiim, et hahebis lapideni philos( 7 phoruifi, 
I’. iMencstrier has attempted to reduce the com- 
position and resolution of oenigmas to a kind of 
art, with fixed rule.s and principles, which he 
calls the philosopliy of a'liigmatic images. Puerile 
as, in modern times, the exercise of resolying 
amigmas may appear, it is certain that the practice 
of their ])roposition and explanation has existed 
in the most remote, and tlie most learned ages of 
tlu' world. The greater part of the Eligyptian 
learning is said to have been comprised in aenig- 
mas; and that of the sphinx, and the supposed 
discovery of its celebrated riddle by (Bdipus, 
appears to be testified by the numerous Egyp- 
tian statues of tliat fabulous mon.'^ter. The story 
is this : — a certain monster, having the head and 
breasts of a woman, tlie wings of a bird, the claws 
of a lion, and the body of a, dog, bad long ravaged 
the roimtry about Thebes, and could not be de- 
stroyed until this riddle was solved : 1 1 hat animal 
U that, u'bich iralks on four legs in the mor 7 img^ 
at nooi 7 on inu), and at night on three ? The 
answc'r of (Edipus was, it is a man : when the 
monster, in despair, dashed out his brains against 
a rock. Sjdiinxcs themselves, indeed, were 
anigmatical of the rising of the Nile; the head 
of a woman, and tlie body of a lion, indicating 
tlie overtlow of that river, when the sun passed 
through the signs of X’irgo and Leo in August; 

( ialc thinks, tlie .li!ws borrowed their amigmatical 
forms of speech, (see Numbers xii. 8. Judges 
xiv. 12.) from the Ivgyjitians. The New Testa- 
ment says, “ Now (in this state) wc see through 
a mirror tv aii'iyftart, in an (enig7na(ieaL manner, 
but then (in an eternal stale) face to face.’’ 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12. ♦•y 

Some amigmas of antiquity have funiishecl 
considerable emjdoyment to critics. We sub- 
join 

1. The celebrated sybilline anigma*. 

Evi'ia ypdppnf tyw, TtT^)a(Tv\\aj3()Q tipi, votipf- 
At Tfni£ at TTpdtrai vvu ypdp/xdr’ tyHCiV 
'll \oi7riijl rd XoiTrtt, teat tialv dtpiova ru TTBPTt- 
Th ttovtoq o’ dpiOpn tKaTovracetj titri dtj; cTrra, 

Kc({ Tfmg Tp'iQ CtKctCtQ Kai Riq rpiai. Tvug dt rigetph 
’OifK dpuvroQ terrj rtg Trap ipti 

Thus translated by M. Leibnitz. 

biti'riilis nosror qiiadrisyllabus ipse novenis : 

•Syllaba habet binas, nisi quod tenet ultima temas. 

Voi alos (jiiatuor, quinis non propria vox est. 

Tlis septvm vicibus liuinorum centuria totum 

Ingrcditur, decadesque novem, turn bis tria. Si 

Koveris, bine aditus ad sacra nostra patent. 

A mystical solution has been given of this 
ami ma. Moret will have it signify the nanie 
.Feliovah, which, according to him, comprehends 
th(? number 1896, abating one, the number con- 
tained in the aaiigma. Brentius maintains^ that 
the whole sum amounts to 1711, and that it r®' 
presents the word 0o(T0opoc. The generality 
understand it of, the word arsenic, or APSE' 
NIKON. . 

2. An ingenious aenigma on the operation 0 
cup])ing, by a macliine of brass : 

Avep tiSov Trvpi xoXkov tn* didgt jcoXX» 7 <ravr’n > 
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I saw a%ian> who, unprorok'd with ire. 

Stuck brass upon another’s back by fire.” 

Arist. Rhetor. 1. iii. c. 2. t. 2. p. 586. ed. Duval. 

3 . The celebrated Spanish aenipjma from the 
Bologna marble, preserved in the Voltaian family, 
is perhaps, the most famous specimen of this 
kind of learning : 

D. M. 

.(Elia LiT.LiA Crispis. 

Nec vir, nec mulier, ncc androgyna. 

Ncc puella, nec juvenis, nec anus. 

TSec casta,. nec merctrix, nec pudica. 

SED OMNIA. 

Sublata. 

Ncque fame, neque ferro, ncque veneno. 

SED OMNIBUS. 

• Nec coelo, ncc aquis, nec terris. 

SED UBIQUE JACET. 

Nec maritus, nec amator, ncc nccessarius, 

Ncque maerens, ncque gaudens, ncque flens, 

Jlanc, 

Nec molem, ncc pyramidem, nec sepulchrum. 

SED OMNIA. 

Scit, ct ncscit cui posucrit ; 

Lucius Acatho Priscius. 

That is to say, ‘‘To the gods’ manes, TLlia Lajlia 
Crispis, neither man, nor woman, nor herma- 
phrodite ; neither girl, nor young woman, nor 
old; neither chaste, nor polluted, nor a mo- 
dest woman ; but all these : killed neither by 
hunger, nor steel, nor poison ; but by all 
these: rests neither in heaven, nor on the 
earth, nor in the waters ; but every where. 
Lucius Agatho Priscius, neither her husband, nor 
lover nor friend ; nor sorrowful, nor joyful, 
nor weeping; certain, and uncertain, to whom 
he rears this monument, neither erects her a 
temple, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb, but all 
these.'' In the MS. at Milan, instead of D. M. 
we find A. M. P, P. D. and at the end the follow- 
ing addition : 

Hoc est sepulchrum intus cadaver non habens. 

Hoc est cadaver sepulchrum extra non habeas, 

Sed cadaver idem est et sepulchrum.” 

Which signifies, “ This is the grave that has no 
corpse within : This is the corpse that has no 
grave without ; but the corpse and the grav^ 
are the same." 

We find near fifty several solutions of this 
^pniguia advanced by learned men. Marius 
Michael Angelus maintains, Atdia I.alia Crispis, 
to signify rain water falling into, the sea. Ri. 
Vitus first explained it of Niobe turned to u 
Ptone, afterwards of the rational soul, and after- 
wards of the Platonic idea ; Jo. Turrius, of the 
fnaferia prima ; Fr. Schottus, of an eunuch, 
^c. &c. &c. 

4. We cannot omit, lastly, this elegant little 
enigmatic epitaph : 

ON FAIR ROSAMOND. 

Hie jacet Rosa munda, non Rosa mundi, 

^on redolct, sed olct, quaj rcdolrre .solot. 

A.NIGMATICAL, something that relates to, 
J'*' partakes of, the nature of mnigma. The phi- 
osophy of the Druids was altogether mnigma- 
tR-al. The ancient sages in general, aftected an 
j^'^igmatical way of writing, to conceal their doc- 
I’lnes from the populace. The Romans in Nero's 

were obliged to have’ recourse to the like 


method, tliough for different reasons. We read 
of an amigmatical medal presented by the Hugue- 
nots to Henry III. Schott has published an 
explication of an aenigmatical coin of the emperor 
Augustus, concerning which antiquaries have 
been long divided. 

7ENIGMATOGRAPIIER, or A^nigmatist, 
a maker or explainer of mnigmas. Hardouin, 
Vander Hardt, &c. are great aenigmatists. 

iENIG MATOGRAPH Y, or ^En igm atoloo y, 
from kiviypa, and ypa^w, to describe, or Xoyo^, 
speech, the art of resolving or making iEnigmas. 

.^NII, the inhabitants of JEnos. 

iENlTHOLOGlUS, in poetry, a kind of verse, 
consisting of two dactyls, and three trochmi ; 
Such as, 

Praclia dira placont truci juventae, 

.^NOBARBUS, in ancient history, the agno- 
men or surname of 1 Jornitius, who was so culled 
from his beard, which, according to tradition, 
was changed by Castor and Pollux, from brown 
to red, because he did not believe them, when 
they revealed to him a victory that was obtained. 

AENONA, in ancient geography, a city of 
Liburnia, called by Pliny Civitus Praainiy the 
reason of which is unknown, ; also Enornif and 
now Nona ; on the Adriatic, by which it is for 
the greater part surrounded, over against the 
island Gis^ from which it is distant four miles 
to the west. 

yENOS, yp-NUM, or yi^.NiJS, in ancient geogra- 
phy, a tow n of Thrace, situated on the east mouth 
of the Ilebrus, and said to be built by the 
CumeaiLS. It was a free town, in which stood 
the tomb of Polydorus. Here the brother of 
Cato LUicensis died, and was honoured with a 
monument of marble, in the forum of the EnH. 
Livy says, that the town was otherwise called 
Abs^nthus. It is now called Kno. 

iiiliVUS, in ancient geography, now the Inn, 
a river of Germany, which rising in the country 
of the Grisons, out of the Rhoetian Alps, runs 
through the Grisons, the Tyrol, the ducliy of 
Bavaria, and through Passau, into the Danube. 

yi'.OLIA. See A'oi.is. 

yEOLI/E Insulte, now Isole di Lipari, in an- 
cient geography, seven islands, situated between 
Sicily and Italy, so called from yiyolus, who 
reigned there about the time of the Trojan war. 
The Greeks call them llepbccstiades ; and the Ro- 
mans from their fiery eruptions. They 

are also called Liparaorum Insults, from their 
principal island Lipara. 

yEOLIAN, or Aeolic, in grammar, one of 
the five dialects of the Greek tongue. It was 
first used in Bceotia ; whence it passed into 
yEolia, and was that in which Sappho and 
Alcaeus wrote. The yEolic dialect generally 
throws out the aspirate or sharp spirit, and 
agrees in so many things with the Doric, that 
the two are usually confounded together. 

yisoLiAN Harp. In our article Acoustics, 
we have mentioned an instrument of tl 
the invention of which has been generally ntlri- 
buted to Kircher. But the fact is, llnit it ^v;^s 
known and used at a much earlier date, as 
Richardson has proved, {Dhsa tution on lha 
Manners and Custo 7 ns of' the I'axf ;) in various 
eastern countries. There» is a Rabbinical story, 
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( Berach vi.) of the serial harmony of the harp 
of David ; which when hung uj) at night, was 
played upon by the north wind. Kircher wrote 
a book describing his instrument, entitled Magia 
Phonotactica et Phonurgia. 

Ill Ihigland, where it was introduced about 
the middle of the last century, it is generally a 
simple box of thin fibrous wood (often of 
deal,) to which are attached a certain number of 
fine catgut strings, sometimes to the number 
of fifteen, of ecpial size and length, and con- 
sequently unisons, stretched on low bridges at 
each end. Its lengtli is made to corresjiond 
wdth the size of the window or aperture in w^hich 
it is intended to be placed ; its width is about 
five or six inches, and its depth two or three. 
The sash must be raised to admit it with the 
strings uppermost, under which is a circular 
opening in the centre, as in the belly of the 
guitar. When the wind blows athwart the 
strings, it produces the effect of a choir of music 
in the air, sweetly mingling all the harmonic 
notes, and swt^lling or diininishung its sounds' 
according to the strength or weakness of the 
blast. 

A IMr. Crossthwaite has suggested a more 
simple instrurnhuit, having no sounding board ; 
but being in fact notlnrig but a number of strings 
introduced between two deal bo^^'ls. I'rom 
this be jiroduced, he states, most delicious 
harmony. 

\'arioiis improvements of the instrument liave 
been suggested, but it is not in the whole suit- 
able to the changeable and humid climate of 
England ; ami, its theory appears, as hitherto 
to have been but very imperf'eetly understood. 
Robert Bloomfield, the author of the banner’s 
Boy, is said to have been a successful manufac- 
turer of this instrument, and publislied a col- 
lection of extracts and observations respecting 
it. He tried to cover the strings with silver 
wdre, whicli appeared to deaden the sounds; 
while a covering of oil wholly stopped them. 
Silk strings he says wall give a most delicate 
note, but arc with diflieuUy made to endure 
sufficient tension ; and advises that llie instru- 
ment be so placed as to catch the wand rather in 
a vertical than a horizontal direction. 

Mr. Young in his Enquiry into t’ae Erincijial 
Phenomena of Sound and Musical Strings, 
(London, 1701, Ovo.j has furnished some in- 
genious observations on the order of the notes 
produced by the /E.olian harp. To ascertain 
this, he took off all the strings hut one ; and, 
lacing it in a proper sil nation, was surprised to 
ear a great variety of notes,' and frequently 
such as were not produced by any alicpiot part 
of the string, Sonietinics tliere was a chonl of 
two or three notes from this single string. Per- 
plexed by these complex and extraordinary 
phenomena, be almost despaired of being able 
to account for them on the principle of aliquot 
parts. On farther examination, however, he 
found that they all flowed naturally and easily 
from this principle. lie observed that a current 
of air rushing against the middle of a stretched 
elastic string, moved the whole of it from its 
rectilinear position ; and that tlm string, by its 
tdasticity, returned to jts former positiou, vibra- 


ting and exciting pulses in the air, so as to pro- 
duce the tone of the entire string ; that if the 
current of air be too strong and rapid, when 
the string is bent, it will retain its curvature 
But though the whole string cannot perform its 
vibrations in tliis case, the subordinate aliquot 
parts may ; and these will be of different lengths 
according to the rapidity of the blast. Tims, 
wlien the velocity of the current increases so as 
to prevent the vibration of the whole string, 
those particles which strike against the middle 
points of the halves of the string agitate those 
lialves, as in the case of syni])athetic and secon- 
dary tones : and as tliese halves vibrate in half 
the time »of the whole string, though the blast 
may be too ra})id to admit of the vibration of 
the whole, yet it can have lu) more effeel in pre- 
venting the motion of the halves tlian it would 
have on the whole string if its tension were 
quadruple: for the times of vibration in strings 
of different hmglhs, and agreeing in other cir- 
cumstances, are directly as the lengths ; and in 
strings difiering in tension, and agreeing in other 
circumstances, inversely, as the square roots of 
the tensions : and, therefore, their vibrations 
may become strong enough to excite such pulses 
as will affect the drum of the ear: and the same 
may be said of other aliquot divisions of the 
string. Those particles wliieh strike against such 
points of the string tis are not in the middle of 
aliquot parts, will interru])t and counteract each 
other’s vibrations, as in the ease of sy!npnU)etic 
and secondary tones, and therefore will not pro- 
duce a sensible ctiect. See the work al)ove 
mentioned. 

yLOLU^ DrfJAMMA, is a name given to the 
letter I', which the yEolians used to prefix to 
words beginning wdth vowels, asHf'oivo^ for 
or to insert between vowels, as otiq for 

OIQ. 

/E.omc \'FnsK, in prosody, a verse consisting 
of an iambus, or spondee ; then of two ana[)ests, 
separated by a long syllabic; and, lastly, of ano- 
ther syllable, either long or short, such atet- 
lifcri condltor orbh. This is otherwise called 
culo^ic verse ; and from tlie chief poets who used 
it Archihh hian and Pindaric. 

E-LOLII, or E'.oles, the inhabitants of TF.olis. 

E'.OLIPJLA, or 7EoiJPirF, Lat. the ball of 
E'olus, in bydraulics, a hollow ball of metal for- 
merly used in courses of experimental philosophy, 
to denionslrtUe the possibility of converting water 
into an elastic steam or vapour by heat. 1^6 
instrument consists of a slender neck, or pip^> 
having a narrow orifice inserted into the ball by 
means of a shouldered screw. The pipe 
taken out, the ball was filled almost full of water, 
and the pipe being again screwed in, the whole 
w^as placed on a pan of kindled charcoal, where 
itwas well heated, and there issued from the on- 
fice a va[>our, with prodigious violence and gr^a 
noise, which continued till all the included water 
was discharged. The stronger the fire, 
more cdastic and' violent will be the steam ; 
care must he taken that the small orifice or 
pipe be not, by any accident, jpuiy 

cause the instrument would in that case inia i 
break in pieces, with such violence as 
greatly endanger the lives of the [>ersons 
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it. Another way of introducing the water was 
lo heat the ball red-hot when empty, which will 
drive out almost all the air; and then by sud- 
denly immerging it in water, the pressure of the 
dtmosphere forces in the fluid till it is nearly full. 
j)cs Cartes and others have used this instru- 
ment to account for the natural cause and ge- 
neration of the wind. Chauvin suggests some 
farther uses of the JEoUpile . — He thinks it 
might be applied, instead of a bellows, to blow 
the fire, where a very intense heat is required. 
Dr. Lewis on the contrary condemns this use of 
the /Eolipilef and says, that upon trial lie al- 
ways found that instead of exciting, it extin- 
giiished the fire But it might serve lO scent 
or fumigate a room, if filled with perfumed, 
instead of common water, and an jEolipUe has 
been sometimes placed in a chimney, where it 
can be heated, that the vapour may serve to drive 
the smoke up the chimney. ])r. Plott says, 
the lord of the manor of Essington is bound by 
his tenure to drive a goose every New-year’s day 
three times round the hall of the lord of Hilton, 
while .lack of Hilton (a brazen figure having 
tlie structure of an jEolipile) blows the fire ! In 
Italy it is said, that the jEoLipilc is commonly 
made use of to cure smokey chirimies. Some 
authors have discovered a still more extraordinary 
use, lo which the frauds of the heathen priejst- 
liood applied the JEoUpile^ viz. the working of 
sham miracles. Besides Jack of Hilton, which 
had been an ancient Saxon idol, Mr. Weber 
shews, that Plusttr, a celebrated German idol, 
is also of the jEolipilc kind; and in virtue 
thereof, could do noble feats ; being filled with 
a fluid, and thus set on the fire, it would be 
covered with sweat ; and as the heat increased, 
would at length burst out into flames. There 
can he no doubt that much concealed knowledge 
of natural philosophy was artfully used in an- 
cient times, to palm the miracles of different 
priesthoods on the world. 

^'LOLIS, or 7 Eoi.ia, in ancient geography, a 
country of Asia, settled by colonies of yKoliaii 
Hreeks. At large it comprehended all Troas, 
5 Uk 1 the coast of the Hellespont to the Propontis, 
because in those parts liiere are several zEolian 
colonies : more strictly, it was situated between 
Troas to the north, and Ionia to the south. 

/EOLIUM Mare, in ancient geography, the 
^Eolian Sea, a part of the Egean Sea, washing 
Aolis ; called also JMysium, from Mysia ; now 
called Goij'o di Smyrna. 

yEOLOPYi.vE, from AioXs nvXat, the gates 
H^iOlus, the same with 7Eolipii,a, which see. 
-eoj.ds, in heathen mythology, the god of 
Ihe winds, was said to be the son of Jupiter by 
-^casta, orSigesia, the daughter of Hippotus ; or, 
according to others, the son of Hippotu.s by Me- 
daughter ofHyllus king of Jdpara. He 
welt in the island Strongyle, now called Strom- 
one of tlie seven islands called JHoliaii from 
‘cir being under the dominion of ^Eolus. Others 
f^’f’that ins residence was at Regium, in Italy ; 
jj pibers again place him in the island Lipara. 

IS represented as having authority over the 
^^^nds, which he held enchained in a vast cavern, 

. prevent their continuing the devastations they 
^ been guilty of before they were put under 


his direction. Mythologists explain the original 
of these fAbles, by saying, that he was a wise and 
good prince; and, being skilled in astronomy, 
w^as able, by the flux and reflux of the tides, and 
the nature of the volcano in the island Strongyle, 
to foretel storms and tempests, 

^^!or,us, in mechanics is also a name given 
to various mechanical contrivances for refreshing 
and changing the air in rooms. 

yEON, AIQN, Gr. age; the duration of any 
thing. 

The term atwv, originally signified an age, 
the life or duration of any person or thing, 

Possessing an immutable being,’' says Ari.stotle, 
speaking of the gods, free from external im- 
pressions, happy and self-suflicient, they exist 
throughout all eternity.'’ “This word,” 

he adds, “has been divinely spoken by the 
ancients : for the consummation containing the 
time of every life is called its age:, (its period of 
duration.) For the same reason, the consum- 
mation of the whole heaven, and the consumma- 
tion containing the unlimited duration, and the 
immensity of all things is eternity., deriving its 
name from always being — immortal and divine.’' 
Jjb. i. Cwl. c. 10. 

The term was, by a natural metonymy, trans- 
ferred at later ]>eriods to the beings spoken ot 
themselves #and the early heretics, as we have 
seen, transferred these heathen fables into the 
Christian system. Sec Mos/ieim, vol. i. 

yEon, among the followers of Plato, was used 
to signify any virtue, attribute, or perfection ; 
hence they represented the deity as an assem- 
blage of all possible aons ; and- called him 
Pleroma., a Greek term signifying fulness. The 
V^alcntinians, who, in the first ages of the church, 
blended the conceits of the Jewish cabalists, the 
Platonists, and the Chaldean philosophers, with 
the simplicity of the Christian doctrine, invented 
a kind of Theogony, or Genealogy of Gods, (not 
unlike that of Hesiod,) whom they called by 
several glorious names, ‘ and all by the general 
appellation of d-.oxs : among whom tliey reckoned 
Evvoia, Thoughty Xiyr}, Silence, Xapic, Grace, 
"Nhc, Understanding, AXriOiuz, Truth, ^iocpia, 
Wisdo7n, Zuftj, Life, AoyoQ, Word, Movoycvi/C, 
Only-begotten, UXifpiopa, Fulness, and many 
other divine powers and emanations, amounting 
in number to thirty : which they fancied to be 
successively derived from one another ; and all 
from one self-originated deity, named Byihtts, 
i. e. profound or unfathomable ; whom they called 
likewise The most high and ineffable Father. See 
Valentinians. 

yEon, in anatomy, the spinal marrow. 

TEon, in the Phcenician theology, was the first 
created woman. 

iF.01lA, in ancient medical writings, is used 
for a species of exercise often prescribed by phy- 
sicians, wherein the limbs were at rest, while the 
body was moved from place to place, in such a 
manner as the physician prescribed. Sometimes 
the patient was laid in a sort of hammock, sup- 
ported by ropes, and moved backward and for- 
ward; sometimes his bed run nimbly on its feet. 
And besides these, the several ways of travelling 
were accounted species of the acora, whether in 
the litter, in a boat or ship,- or on even ground. 
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in a chariot. Asclepiades was the first who 
brought this mode of exercise into practice, and 
used it as a means to recover strength after a 
fever, &c. 

;KQUA, or TEquana, in ancient geography, 
a town of Naples, which, being destroyed, was 
rebuilt, and called Virus, now Vic/io di Sorrento, 
TEQUALIS PoLYGAMiA, in botanyt the first 
order in the class si/ngenesia, of linnaus, con- 
taining such compound flowers as have all their 
florets hermaphrodite and alike. The following 
are the genera it includes : — 

Scolymus, Golden Thistle^ 

Cichoriuni, Succory, 

Catananchcy 

Seriola, 

Hypoefueris, Cat’s-car, 

Geropogon, Old Man’s beard 
JRothia, 

Andryala, 

Triptilion, 

Tragopodoriy Goat^s beard, 

Hclmintia, 

Picrisy Ox-tongue, 

Apargiuy 

Scorzonera^ Vipcr"s-grass, 

Leontodoiiy Dandelion, 

CrepiSy Hawk’s beard, 

Chondrillay Gum Succory * 

Prenathes, 

Lactuca, Lettuce 
HcraciwVy Hawk’s-weed 
Sonchus, Sow-thistle, 

Lacinthoy 

LapsanUy Nipple- wort, 

RhagadioluSy 

Krigia, 

Hj/oserisy Swine’? Succory 
Hedypnoisj Huwkbit 
Thrineicty 
Tolpis, 

AtractyliSy 

Acarna, 

Serratula, Saw-wort, 

Cartharniis, Tlastard Saffron 
Carlina, Carline Thistle 
Aretiuniy Burdock 
Pteronia, 

StoheeUy 

LachnospermuTTiy 

Barnadesia, 

Cynarcty Artichoke, 

Johanniay 

CnicuSy 

CarduuSy Thistle, 

Onoserisy 

Stokesitty 

LeatriSy 

Vernonia, 

Onopordoriy Cotton Thistle, 

Stehdlinay 


HayneUy 

Caleuy Halbert-weed 
Bidensy Bur Mary gold, 
Spilanthetf 
Athanasitty 

Santolinuy Lavender-cotton, 


VarchonanthuSy African, 


ITea-bane, 

Kuhnia, 

Eupatoriumy Hemp, 

Agrimony 

Chrysocoma, Goldilot.ks 

Mlkaniay 

Klein iuy 

Cacedia, 

jMveymty 

Ageratumy 

SteviUy 

Hyrne nopappus y 

Cephalophoray 

Pentzia, 

Ethuluiy 

Piqueria, 

Balsam ita. 

ifc'QUANA Jug A, in ancient geography, 
mountains of Picenum, in the kingdom of 
Naples, now called Montagna di Sorrrento. 

7LQIJI, in ancient geography, a people of 
Italy who dwelt between the Sabines and Latins, 
having a capital called Bola. 

A7QUIMJL1I Area, or A'quimelium, in an- 
tiquity, a place in Rome, where stood the house 
of Spurius Melius, who, by largesses corrupting 
the people, affected the supreme power, refu.sing 
to appear before the dictator Cincinnatus, he 
was slain by Servilius Ahala, master of the horse, 
and his house razed to the ground. 

jERA, supposed to be derived from Annus 
erat Augusti, The point of time at which Spain 
was conquered by the Romans, adopted as the 
period for computing the annals of the Spaniards 

From the blessings they bestow. 

Our times are dated, and our eras move ; 
They govern and enlighten all below. 

As thou do^st all above. Pope. 

^RA, or Era, a fixed point of time from 
whence any number of years is begun to be 
counted. The origin of the term is contested, 
though it is generally allowed to liave had its 
rise in Spain. Sepulveda supposes it formed 
from A. ER.A. the note or abbreviatures of the 
words, annus erat Augusti, occasioned by the 
Spaniards beginning their computation from the 
time their country came under the dominion of 
Augustus, or that of receiving the Roman calen- 
dar. This opinion, however ingenious, is re- 
jected by Scaliger, because in the ancient 
abbreviatures A never stood for annus, unless 
when preceded by V for vixit ; and it seems 
improbable they should put EH for erat, and ^e 
letter A, without any discrimination, both for 
rmnus and Augustus. Vossius nevertheless fa- 
vours the conjecture. From the plural (tra, 
came by corruption ara, aram, in the singular; 
as Ostia, Ostiam, the name of a place, from 
Ostia, the mouths of the Tyber. The difference 
between the terms ara and epoch is, that the 
seras are certain points fixed by some people, or 
nation ; and the epochs are points fixed by 
nologists and hi^orians. An seta comprehends 
also a certain succession of years 
from a fixed point of time, and the epoch is t 
point itself. Thus the Christian sera . 

the epoch of the birth of Jesus Christ. ^ 
Chronology. 
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^Era, in botany, cockle or darnel. 

VEra, the Christian. It is generally allowed 
by chronologers, that the computation of time 
from the birth of Clirist was not introduced till 
the sixth century, in the reign of Justinian, and 
is commonly ascribed to Dionysius Exigims. 
This computation then came in use in deeds. 
Sec. before which time either the Olympiads, the 
year of Rome, or that of the reign of the em- 
perors, were used. 

/Era, tlie Spanish, was introduced after the 
second division of the Roman provinces, be- 
tween Augustus, Anthony, and Lepidus, in the 
year of Rome 714, the 4676th year of the Julian 
period, and the 38th year before Clirist. We 
Hnd frequent mention of it in the Spanish affairs; 
their councils, and other public acts, being all 
dated according to it. Some say it was abolished 
under Peter IV. king of Arragon, in the year of 
Christ 1358, and tli| Christian oera substituted 
in its place. Mariana observes, that it teased 
in the year of Christ 1383, under John I. king of 
Castile. The like was afterwards done in Portu- 
gal. If to the year of the Spanish ana we add 
the number 4675, the sum is the Julian year; or 
if from the same year we subtract 38, the re- 
mainder is the year of the Christaiu aera. 

yERARIUM, in history, the public treasury 
of the Roman state. The temi de of Saturn at 
Pome being the great treasury of tlic state, was 
lirst called jcrarium ; from drisj coj.)per; tiiat 
being the only money in use before A. U. 485, 
when silver began to be coined. It was first 
erected under Augustus, and maintained by a 
yearly voluntary contiibution ; but that proving 
itisutticient, the twentieth pari of all legacies 
and inheritances, except such as fell to the next 
of kin, or to the poor, were consigned to this 
treasury. For the custody thereof, three of the 
empm'or’s life-gGards were constituted pruficti 
ararii. iErarium differs Worn ft sens ^ as the first 
contained the public money, the second that of 
die prince ; yet the two are sometimes used in- 
discriminately. 

A.RARIUM Ilthi.i;, or of Juno Lucina, wms 
erected by Servius Tullius, and composed of 
money paid by parents, for the birth of each child. 

A.RA1UUM Privatum, or the privy purse, 
contained the money and effects which the 
prince was master of before his accession to the 
enipire. This was under the care of the Comts 


^^rum privataru7n. 

Arauium Sanctius, was an appendage to 
^ m public treasury, added on occasion of the 
l?ro\vth of the Roman state, when tliere was not 
for lodging all the public monies, 
the public acts, which were deposited with 
• It Was called sanctius, i. e. more sacred, be- 
c'duse placed in an inner and safer part of the 

temple, ^ 


^Erarium Veneris, Juventutis, Libitin.'e, 
^ lesser treasuries araria minora, were 

established in the provinces. 

^ttARiuM V icESiMARUM, the place where the 
^ oney arising from the taxes levied from foreign 
ouiuries was laid up, so called because it most 
ommonly consisted of a twentieth part of the 
produce. 


■^HARIUS, in antiquity, 1. An officer in- 


stituted by Alexander Severus, for the distribu- 
tion of the money given in largesses to the 
soldiery, or people. 2. A person whose name 
was struck out by the censors from tlie album, or 
list of bis century, and was only considered as a 
citizen, so far as to make him subject to pay ara 
taxes, without being entitled to any privileges, 
or advantages from the commonwealth. Hence 
the phrases, icrarmni facer e, inter mrarios referre, 
ecrariis eximcrc, &c. — Not only jilebeians*, but 
knights and senators, were subject to this kind 
of degradation. The ararii were incapable of 
making a will, of inheriting, of voting in as- 
semblies, of enjoying any post of honour or 
])rofit : in effect, were only subject to tlie bur- 
dens, without tlie benehls of society ; yet they 
retained their freedom, and were not reduced to 
the condition of slaves. To be made an au’arius 
was a punishment reputed one degree more severe 
than to be expelled a tribe, tribo moveri. 3. 
/lerarius was likewise used for a person employed 
in coining, or working brass. These were some- 
times called (vniril fit sores : at other times, ara- 
rius was distingnislied from fuser; the former 
answering to what vve now call copper-smiths, 
the latter to ibmidcr.s ; a word derived from 
fuiidere, to cast metals. 4. The word was also 
applied to ^soldier, who received pay. 

iFdlATA Aqua, ziment water. 

A'Jf IT )Ll S, answering to the Greek 
was a widght according to Diodorus and Suidas 
equal to one-sixth, or according to otlicrs, one- 
eighth of' the oboliis, wliich was Or^g grains., 

AFRIA, or Eeria, in ancient geography, 
Tliessaly, I'.gypt, or Ethiojiia. The scholiast on 
A[)ollomus Rhodius, says, that not only Thes- 
saly, but Egypt was called Afpia by the Greeks, 
which Eusebius conlirms : and lienee Appollina- 
rius, in his translation of the 114lh psalm, uses 
it for E.gypt. Ilcsychius applies tliis name to 
FThiopia. 

AEuiai. Perspective, is that which repre- 
sents bodies weak('ned and diminished, in pro- 
portion to their distance from the eye. it chielly 
respects the colours of objects, whose force and 
lustre it more or less takes off, to make them 
appear as if more or less remote. The reason 
is, that the longer the column of air an object is 
seen through, tlie more feebly do the visual rays 
emitted from it affect tlie eye. 

AErial Substance. The E.sseiies, the most 
refined and rational sect among the Jews, held 
that the human soul consisted of an aTial sub- 
stance And the Kosicriicians, and other vision- 
aries, fill the atmosphere with icrial inhabitants. 

AERIANS, ill chiircli history, a sect of Ariansj^ 
who to the doctrines of that party, added some 
peculiar dogmas of their own; and made no 
difference between bisliops and priests. T’k; 
sect received its denomination from Aeriis, 
who founded his doctrine upon certain passages 
in St. Paul : as 1 Tim. iv. 14. where the apostle 
exhorts him not to neglect the gift he had re- 
ceived by the laying on of the hands ot the 
Presbytery,’^ ^c. Here, observes Aerius, are no 
mention of bishops; on the contrary, JimotliV 
evidently received his ordination from tne pres- 
byters or priests. — Epiphanius zealously main- 
tains the superiority of bishops against the 
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Aerians. Tlie word jyi^thytery, used by the 
apostle, he observes, includes both bishops and 
priests ; the w hole senate or assembly of the ec- 
clesiastics of the place. 

TEIUCA, or Erica, in natural history, a name 
given by Gaza, and others, to the common her- 
ring. 

^ERIRUSA, in mineralogy, the ancient name 
for tlie sky-coloured Jasper. 

iERIS FLOS, among alchemists, small scales 
procured from copper, melted by a strong heat ; 
It is sometimes used for aTugo or verdigrise. 

AERIUS, an Armenian priest of the fourth 
century, the founder of the sect of Af.uians, 
which see. 

WEROGRAPIIY, from arjOj air, and 
I describe j a description of tlie air, or atmos- 
phere, its limits, dimensions, properties, &c. It 
is the same witli anolog)', unless we suppose 
the latter to enter into the rational, and the for- 
mer to coniine itself to a description of the more 
obvious affections thereof. See Atmosphere. 


A N C Y. 

AEROLOGICA, that branch of medicine, 
called by some disostica or the non^naturals 
which treats of air, its properties and use in the 
animal ceconomy, and its efficacy in preserving 
and restoring health. 

AEROLOGY, of ai)p and Xoyo', the doctrine 
or science of Air, is a term under which philoso- 
phers have sometimes treated of the nature of 
that element, its various species, constituent 
parts, properties, and phamomena ; but, on in- 
vestigation, atmospheric air has been demon- 
strated to be an exceedingly heterogeneous sub- 
stance. It eanno^ therefore, be consistently 
treated as one integral element of nature ; and 
the more accurate modern writers have, in the 
investigation of Gases,' analyzed all the consti- 
tuent parts of the atmosphere. To Gas, there- 
fore, we refer for a pliilosophical exhibition of 
the different kinds of air: and to Air, and At- 
mosphere, for that particular combination of 
them, which surrounds our globe. 
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AEROMANCY, n, s. arjo and pavriQ Or. in 
antiquity, included the business of au^uri/ and 
(tuspicia ; the rules of prediction from uncom- 
mon winds, storms, showers, and other changes of 
the atmosphere. INTodern authors speak of a 
more rational (eromanaj, meaning by it, the art 
of foretelling the changes and variation.s of the 
air and weather, by means of a regular series of 
meteorological observations. Rut thongli many 
have been instituted and recorded witli much 
care ; very small progress has hitlierto been made 
in this art. Barometers, thermometers, hygro- 
meters, and anemometers, arc of consuh^rable 
use in this kind of :rromanoy, under the title of 
iEROMANTiA. Mizoldus lias published a body 


of rules for foretelling storms, &c. drawn partly 
from vulgar observations, and the experience of 
mariners, jiartly from astrological considerations. 

Some philosophers of eminence have endea- 
voured to illustrate the observations of seamen, 
and other persons ])ractically acquainted with 
the changes of weather. Lord Bacon supjilies 
‘ Rules for prognosticating the weather from the 
appearances of the moon and the following 
table, from the European Magazine, IX. has 
been ascribed to the late Dr. llerschel. 

Table of the kind of weather which will most 
probably follow the moon’s entrance into her 
quarters. 


NEW OR FUf.L MOON. 

If it bt; new or full moon, oTll^j 
moon enters into the first or J 
last quarters at the hour of 1 2.. 3 
Or between the hours of 

2 and 4 

4 . . 6 ’ ’ 


8 . 10 . . . . 
10 . Midnight 

Midnight . . 2 . . . . 

2 . . 4 . . . . 

4 . . 6 . . . . 

6 . . 8 . . . . 

8 . . 10 . . . . 
10 . . Noon . . 


IN SUMMER. 


Very Rainy 


Changeable 

Fair 

S Fair, if wind N. W. . 
i Rainy, if S. or S. W. . J 

Ditto 

Fair 

Ditto 

Cold, with freq. showers 

Rain 

Wind and rain 

Changeable 

Frequent showers . . . . 


IN WINTER. 

Snow and rain. 


Fair and mild. 

Fair. 

Fair & fro.sty, if N. or N. E. 
Rainy, if S. or S. W. 

Ditto. 

Fair and Frosty. 

5 Hard frost, unless Wind 
( S. or S. W. 

Snow and stormy. 

Ditto. 

Stormy .. ^ 

Cold, Rain if W. Snow if E- 
Cold, with high wind. 


TTie rising and setting of the moon, says Mr. rain. Tlicse situations are called the moon's 
Taylor, m his Weather Guide, as well as its arigh-s 

wperior and inferior passage of the meridian. The times most exposed to rain are the rising 
may serve as a rule for foretelling the times of and setting; those most favourable to go"* 
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weather, the passage of the meridian. It has 
been remarked that, during rainy days, bad 
weather is always a little interrupted about the 
time when the moon passes the meridian. We 
must, however, make an exception to this rule 
as often as the angle of the moon does not coin- 
cide with that of the sun. As these observations 
may be very easily made, by means of astrono- 
mical tables, in which the angles of the moon 
and sun are marked, they are exceedingly well 
calculated to prove the truth of this system. No 
one, for instance, will refuse assent to it, when 
the daily changes correspond with the angles of 
the moon and when independently of the effects 
of the moon’s situation, the horizontal effect of 
the moon at rising and setting is different from 
tliat produced by its passage over the meridian. 

It rains oftencr in the day time than in the 
night, and ofteiier in the evening than in the 
morning. 

Lirimeiis advised his countrymen to observe 
with care the opening of the buds, and the unfold- 
ing of the leaves of trees, as a method of judging 
the forth-coming weather. The ignorant farmer, 
says he, tenacious of the ways and customs of 
liis ancestors, fixes his sowing-season generally 
to a month, and sometimes to a particular day, 
without considering whether the earth be duly 
prepared to receive the seed ; hence it frequently 
ha])]Hm.s, that the fields do not yield a produce 
correspondent to his sanguine expectations. 
The wise economist should therefore fix contain 
signs by which to judge of the proper time for 
sowing. We look up to the stars, and, without 
reason, suppose that the changes on earth will 
answer to the heavenly bodies : entirely neglect- 
ing the things which grow around us. We see 
trees open their buds, and their leaves expand, 
whence we condude that the spring is approach- 
ing, and experience supports us in the conclusion ; 
hut no one has yet been able to shew what trees 
Ih’ovidence intended should be our kalendar, so 
that we might ascertain on what day the country- 
man ought to sow his grain. Although it cannot 
he denied hut that the same power, which 
brings forth the leaves of trees, will also cause 
hie grain to vegetate : nor can any one? justly 
assert that a premature sowing will uniformly 
accelerate a ripe harvest. No means therefore 
seem to promise success so much, as the taking 
of our rule for sowing from the leafing of trees. 
With this view it must be observed in what 
order every tree puts forth its leaves, according 
lo Its species, the heat of the atmosphere, and the 
quality of the soil. Afterwards by comparing 
together the observations of several years, it will 
not be difficult to determine, from the foliation of 
lees, (if not certainly, at least probably,) the 
imo when annual plants ought to be sown. It 
"nl be necessary likewise t^ remark what 
sowings made in different parts of the spring 
produce the best crops, in order that by com- 
paring these with the leafing of trees, it may ap- 
pcar which is the most proper time for sowing; 
“or will it be anaiss in like manner to note at 
hat times certain plants, especially the most 
emarkable in every province or country, blow; 
“ order that it may be known whether die year 
3^63 a quicker or slower progress. 


Pliny has similar observations, Why, says 
he, does the husbandman look up to the stars, of 
which he is ignorant, .whilst every hedge and 
tree point out the season by the fall of their 
leaves? This circumstance will indicate the 
temperature of the air in every climate, and 
shew whetlier the season be early or late. This 
constitutes an univer.sal rule for the whole world ; 
because trees shed their leaves in every country 
according to the difierence of the seasons. This 
gives a general signal for sowing ; nature de- 
claring that she has then covered the earth against 
the inclemency of the winter, and enriched it 
with this manure. Nat. Hist. 1. xviii. c. 25. 

Virgil counsels us on this subject. 

Miirk well the flowering almonds in the wood; 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The gkdte will answer to the sylvan reign. 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 

But if a wood of leaves o^ershade the tree. 

Such and so barren will thy harvest be. 

In vain the hind shall vex the threshing-floor. 

For empty chaff and straw will he thy store. 

Dryden. Georgic, i. 1. 272. 

Mr. Kirwan, an ingenious contributor to the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, (vol. 
V. p. 20, &c.) has endeavoured to discover rules 
for prognosticating the different seasons in Great 
Britain ar# Ireland, from tables of observations 
alone. On comparing a number of observations 
taken in England from 1677 to 1789, (a period 
of 112 years) he found ; 

1 . That when there has been no .storm before 
or after the vernal equinox, the ensuing summer 
is generally dn/, at least five times in six 

2. That w’hen a storm happens from an 
easterly point, cither on the 19th, 20th, or 21st 
of May, the succeeding summer is generally dry 
at least four times in five. 

9. That when a storm arises on the 25th, 26th, 
or 27th of March (and not before) in any point, 
the succeeding summer is generally d/y, four 
times in five. 

4. If there be a storm at south-west, or west- 
south-west, on the 19th, 20tli, 21st, or 22d of 
March, the succeeding summer is generally wet, 
five times in six. 

In this country winters and springs, if dry, 
are most commonly cold ; if moist, warm ; — On 
the contrary, dry summers and autumns are 
usually hot, and moist summers cold ; so that, if 
we know the moistness or dryness of a season, 
we can form a tolerably accurate judgment of its 
temperature. In this country Mr. Kirwan re- 
marks, that it generally rains less in March than 
in November, in the proportion at a medium of 
seven to twelve. It generally rains less in April 
than October, in the proportion of one to two, 
nearly at a medium. It generally rains le.ss in 
May than September; the chances that it does 
so, are, at least, four to three; but, when it rains 
plentifully in May (as 1.8 indies or more,) it 
generally rains but little in September ; and 
when it rains one inch, or less in May, it rains 
plentifully in September. 

From a table kept by Dr. Rutty, in Dublin, 
for forty-om yearr., this author endeavours to 
calculate the probabilities of particular seasons 
being followed by others : and although his rules 
chiefly relate to Ireland, as there exists but little 
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difference between that island and Great Britain 
in the general appearance of the seasons, we 
subjoin his conclusions. 

In forty-one years there were 

6 Wet springs, 22 dry, and 13 variable ; 

20 Wet summers, 16 dry, and 5 variable : 

11 Wet autumns, 11 dry, and 19 variable. 

A season, according to Mr. Kirwan, is accounted 
wetf when it contains two wet months. In 
general, the quantity of rain, which falls in dry 
seasons, is less than five inches, in wet seasons 
more; variable seasons are those, in which there 
falls between thirty and thirty-six pounds, a 
pound being equal to *157639 of an inch. 

The order in which llie different seasons fol- 
lowed each other was, as in the following table, 

A dry spring has been followed by a 
dry summer 1 1 times 
wet 8 

variable 3 

A wet spring has been followed by a 
dry summer 0 
wet 5 

variable I 

A variable spring has been followed by a 
dry summer .5 
wet 7 

variable 1 £ 

A dry summer has been followed by a 
^ dry autumn 5 
wet 5 

variable 6 

A wet summer has been followed by a 
dry autumn 5 
wet 3 

variable 12 

A variable summer has been followed by a 
dry autumn 1 
wet 3 

variable 1 

Hence Mr. Kirwan deduced the probability of 
the kind of seasons that would succeed others, to 
be as follows. 

In the beginning of any year. 

I. The probability of a dry spring is 22-41 

of a wet 6-41 

of a variable • 13-41 

II. The probability of a dry summer is 16-41 

of a wet 20-41 

of a variable 5-41 

III. The probability of a dry autumn is 11-41 

of a wet 11-41 

of a variable 19-41 


VIII. After a wet summer. 

the probability of a 

dry autumn is 

5-20 

wet 

3-20 

variable 

12-20 

IX. After a variable summer, the probability of a 

dry autumn is 

1-5 

wet 

3-5 

variable 

1-5 


But tlie probability of the autumnal weather 
will bo attained much more perfectly, by taking 
in the consideration of the preceding spring 
also; in order to which Mr. Kirwan observes 
that 

A dry spring and dry summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 3 times 
wet 4 

variable 4 

A dry spring and wet summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 2 
wet 0 

variable 6 

A wet spring and dry summer w'crc followed 
by a 

dry autumn 0 
wet 0 

variable 0 

A wet spring and wet summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 2 
wet 1 

variable 1 

A wet spring and variable summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 1 i.. 

wet 0 

variable 0 

A dry spring and variable summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 0 
wet 2 

variable 1 

A variable spring and dry summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 2 
wet 0 

variable 1 

A variable spring and dry summer were followed 
by a 

dry autumn 2 
wet 0 


IV. After a dry spring, the probability of a 


dry summer is 1-22 

wet 8-22 

variable 3-22 

V. After a wet spring, the probability of a 

dry summer is 0 

wet 3-6 

variable 1-6 

VI. After a variable spring, the probability of 

dry summer is 5-13 


variable 2 

A variable spring and wet summer weie followed 
by a 

dry autumn 1 

wet 1 * 

variable 5 

A variable spring and variable summer were fol- 
lowed by 

dry autumn 0 
wet , 1 


wet 7-13 

variable 1-13 

VII. After a dry summer, the probability of a 
dry autumn is 5-16 

wet 5-26 

variable 6-16 


variable 0 . 

X. Hence after a dry spring and dry summer, 
probability of a ' . 

dry autumn 

. 4 - 1 1 

111 

variable 
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XI. After a dry spring and wet summer ^ the pro- 
bability ot a 

dry autumn is 2-8 

wet 0-11 

variable 6-8 

XII. After a dry spring and variable summer y the 
probability ot a 

dry autumn is 0-0 

wet 2-3 

variable 1-2 

XI II. After a wet spring and dry summer, the pro- 
bability of a 

dry autumn is 0-41 

wet 0-4 1 

variable 0-41 

XIV. After a wet spring and wet summer, the pro- 
bability of a 

dry autumn is 2-5 

wet 1-5 

variable 2-5 

XV. After a wet spring and variable summer, the 
probability of a 

dry autumn is 1-41 

wet 0-41 

variable 0-41 

XVI. After a variable spring and dry summer, the 
probability of a 

dry autumn is 2-4 

wet 0-41 

variable 2-4 


XVII. After a variable spring and wet summer, 
the probability of a 


dry autumn is 

1-r 

wet 

1-7 

variable . 

5-7 

XVIII. After a variable spring and 

variable sum- 

mer, the probability of a 


dry autumn is 

0-41 

wet 

0-41 

variable 

0-4 


After all, some of our readers may think this 
subject hardly worth pursuing to such an extent; 
but, we were not willing to omit so considerable 
a list of practical observations on facts, occasion- 
ally interesting to all men. See Barometer, 
Clouds, Meteorology, and Weather. 

TE ROM ELI, in natural history, a name given 
to honey, and also to manna. See Drosomeli. 

^Erometry, comprehends not only the doc- 
trine of the air itself, considered as a fluid body; 
but also its pressure, elasticity, rarefaction, and 
condensation. But the term is at present not 
much in use, this branch of natural philosophy 
being more frequently called Pneumatics, which 
see. C. Wolfius, professor of mathematics at 
Halle, having reduced many of the affections of 
this fluid to geometrical demonstration, first pub- 
lished Elements of iErometry, at Leipsic, in 
1709, in High Dutch, and afterwards, more 
largely Latin. — Thus is the doctrine of the 

air incorporated into the mathematical sciences. 

AERONAUT, a person who mounts in, and 
guides an air balloon. See TErostation Air 
Balloon and Hydrostatics. 


AERONAUTICS. 


1. AERONAUTICS, or ^ronautica, of ayp, 
and vavriKTj, frbm vavff, a ship, the art of sailing 
in, or navigating the air. This terra has super- 
seded that of aerostation in scientific treatises, as 
more correctly expressing the art of guiding 
srostatic machines; aerostation more perfectly 
denoting the weighing of air, or of bodies sus- 
pended therein. Our plan, in treating of this 
art is, 

L To furnish a sketch of its Progressive 
History, or the various early attempts of 
^ronauts. 

H. Of attempts to improve the Structure of 
-divRONAUTic Machines. 

HI. Of the Principles of their Construc- 
tion. 

IV. Of actual Making, and Filling 
Balloons. 

The principle of all aeronautic machines was 
1^0 doubt, first suggested by fact. Certain bodies 
seen to ascend. — Fact led to experiment, 
^-rostatic machines ascend not because they are 
j'eed from the influence of gravitation, and there- 
^^ve no weight, but because the gas with 
^ ich they are filled, is specifically lighter than 
e surrounding air. It is a doctrine of Hydros- 
a ics, that if a body be lighter than a fluid, in 
it^^ u that fluid will bear it up, and 

Will float upon the surface, as the cork swims 
pon the water ; and, hence a body lighter than 
atmosphere, will float upon the atmosphere 


and ascend. If the higher and lower regions of 
the air were every where equally dense, a lighter 
body would ascend directly to the surface, and 
there remain perfectly quiescent, and would have 
no more tendency to descend into the inferior 
regions, than a blown bladder has to sink into 
the water ; which it cannot do, unless oppressed 
by the weight of some more solid adjunct : which 
together with itself, exceeds the gravity of the 
water. But the air is subject to two great prin- 
ciples. Compression and expansion, existing 
however in different proportions, at different de- 
grees of temperature and elevation above the 
earth. The vast body of air that lies in the su- 
perior regions, continually pressing its immense 
weight upon that oelow, thereby renders it ex- 
ceedingly dense, so that it becomes impossible 
for it to rarefy itself to any considerable extent, 
and therefore as we ascend the upper stratum of 
the firmament, the atmosphere becomes less dense 
by reason of the diminished pressure of the 
superincumbent air, and in the extreme regions 
is perfectly elastic and subtle ; a light body Aere- 
fore, instead of rising to the top, will only rise to 
a height where the air is of the same specific 
gravity with itself, and in that altitude will remain 
quiescent, in proportion as the air is more or 
less agitated : or, it will be carried before the winds 
and receive different motions, according as it is 
acted upon by surrounding currents of atmos- 
phere. It is exactly so with the balloon, which 
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bf'ing extended to a considerable bulk, and filled 
with air, considerably lighter than the common 
air, naturally ascends. 

2. This invention, therefore, has in the course 
of the last century, become the popular substitute 
for the old attempts of mankind to construct 
wings, &c. for flight. It is somewhat curious to 
observe the pertinacity with which men, in all 
ages, have prosecuted sorne kind of bold attempt 
to ‘ rule in air.' To say nothing of Icarus, and 
his fabled wings, or of the automata that have 
been made ingeniously self-moving, the preten- 
sions of magicians, and the long supposed 
achievements of witchcraft in this held, angels 
and daiinons have been alike clothed by human 
credulity with the attribute of flying; and while 
philosophy has exploded many of the pretensions 
of the latter, our pictorial illustrations of scripture, 
and even the finest paintings perpetuate the claims 
of angels to wings, with almost unquestioned 
uniformity. 

3. Two of the latest attempts of mankind in 
this way, may be amusing to the reader. During 
the reign of James IV. of Scotland, a pseudo 
philosopher of Italy, presented himself at the 
court of that inonareli with loud pn t(*nsions to 
science, and having been made abbot of Fury- 
land, to allow him learned leisure, ofiered in 

reserice of the court, to start from tlC* walls of 

tirling Castle upon wings, of bis own construc- 
tion, and pass through the air to I’rancc. This 
adventurer must have possessed some kind of 
sincere confidence of his success, for he actually 
manufactured an imiiieiisc pair of wings, which 
he crowded with plumage of all sorts, and 
launched from the walls of tlic castle on the day 
appointed. Soon, however, he descended to 
parent earth, and broke bis thigh in the fall. Ilis 
apology to the disappointed spectators wa^ full 
as bold as his attempt ; but it seems to liavc been 
received. ‘ My wings,' said he, ‘ Ijeing composed 
partly of the feathers of dunghill fowls, they, by 
a certain sympathy, were attracted to the dung- 
hill : had they been composed of eagle’s feathers 
alone, the same principle of sympathy would 
have attracted and kept them upwards!’ 

4. The second attempt of tins kind we shall 
notice, w’a.s made at Tubingen, in W irtemberg, 
in 1628. Here a learned rector of the public 
school, named Keyder, had been fur some years 
insisting upon the possibility of attaining the art 
of flying, but sagaciously confined /ih/ist /f to 
warmly lecturing on the theory. Dut a monk of 
the neighbourhood became a sincere disciple, 
constructed wings of the approved description, 
and from a high tower in the neighbourhood, 
started into air upon them. The wind is said in 
this case, first to have discomposed his machine, 
bringing down, also, this adventurer ; he fell 
precipitantly, broke both his legs, and died from 
the consequences. 

To lord Bacon, the prophet of art, as Wal- 
pole calls him, has been attributed the first, sugges- 
tion of the true theory of balloons. But the value 
of his remarks upon this subject hiisbeenoveraled. 
The only clear pas.sage in his works speaks of 

flying in the air," in the old plan of imiiating 
birds ; or, spreading feathers thin and close, and 
in great breadth, which, he says, ‘ will bear up 


a great weight, being even laid, without tilting 
upon the sides.' And adds, ‘ the further ex- 
tension of his experiment might be thought uponj 
In another passage of his Natural History, en- 
titled, lirperiment Solitary, touching the flijing 
of' unequal bodies in airy he says, Let there he 
a body of unequal weight, (as of wood and lead, 
or bone and lead) if you throw it from you with 
the light end forward, it will turn, and the 
w'eightier end will recover to be forwards, unless 
the body be over long. The cause is, that the 
more dense body hath a more violent pressure 
of the parts from the first impulsion, which is 
the cause (though not heretofore found out, as 
hath been often said) of all violent motions : And 
when the hinder part moveth swifter (for that it 
less endureth pressure of parts) than the forward 
])art can make way for it, it must needs be that 
the body turn over ; for (turned) it can more 
easily draw foiAvard the lighter part." 

We sec in this passage no hint at the scientific 
theory of aeronautics ; it is simply an obscure 
speculation on the quantum of resistance which 
a body meets with in passing through the air : — 
here is not a word of the power of rising in it. 

6. But in the fourteenth century that theory is 
recorded in the writing of Albert of Saxony, an 
Augustin monk, and a commentator on Aristotle. 
Following the old notion of fire floating above 
the atmosphere of the earth ; he suggests, that if 
any being could Iniiig down a quantity of that 
light ethereal air that swims above our atmos- 
])bere, and inclose it in a ball or vessel, the 
ve.ssel might be raised, and kept suspended in 
common air, at any height. This suggestion 
rested in perfect dormancy until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when Frajicis Men- 
doza, a Jesuit of Portugal, maintaineef* that the 
combustibility of fire was no objection to its be- 
ing made to ascend iu proper vehicles, as its ex- 
treme laxity and the exclusion of air would 
pre.serve it from inflammation, lie died at Lyons 
A.l). 1626. At about the .same period Ca.s])ar 
Schott, also a Jesuit, published this theory in 
Germany. 

7. In 1670 all the ancient speculations about 
artificial wings whereby a man might fly as well 
as a bird, were refuted by Borclli in his treatise 
De Motii AnimaUurn. In this work, from a 
comparison between the power of the muscles 
which move the wings of a bird, and those 
which move the arms of a man, he demonstrates, 
that the latter are utterly insufficient to strike the 
air wit h such force as to raise him from the ground. 

8. In the year 1672, Bishop Wilkins pub- 
lished his Discovery of the New World, in which 
he certainly seems to have conceived the idea or 
raising bodies into the atmospherfe by filling them 
with raritied air. This, hovvever, he did not 
pursue, but rested his hopes upon mechanical 
motions, to be accomplished by numan strength^ 
or by springs, &c. which have been proved in- 
capable of answering any useful purpose. 

9. The Jesuit, Francis Lana, his contemporaryf 
proposed to exhaust hollow , balls of metal, o 
their air, (See Plate 1. Aeronautics,) and thu» 
occasion them to ascend. But though. 
theory was unexceptionable, the means he sugj 
gested were insufficient to the end : for a vess 
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of copper, made sufficiently thin to float in the 
atmospWre, would be utterly unable to resist the 
external pressure ; which being demonstrated, 
no attempt was made on the principle. 

10. In 1709, Friar (nizrnan applied to the 
king of Portugal for his patronage of a flyiiig 
machine constructed somewhat in the form of a 
bird or paper kite, but witli tubes through 
which the wind was to pass to hll wings that 
were to elevate it ; and absurd as this plan 
obviously was, he met with the royal ]'>atronage 
to such a degree, that he obtained a place in the 
college of Barcelos, with a professorship in the 
xiniversity of Boimbra, and a pension for life of 
6000 reis. But excepting this metaphorical 
movement upwards to places and honours, we do 
not bear that the friar ever made any ascent ; 
though it is said, that in 1736, he constructed a 
large wicker basket covered with paper, seven or 
eight feet in diameter, which rose ‘200 feet in the 
air; and thus came to be reputed a conjurer. 

11. It is well remarked bv a valuable contem- 
])orary, {Sup. Fruy. Jh iY. Art. A j: i;on AUTic^i,) 
ihnt the persons who had hitherto occuj)ied 
themselves most with attempts at a-rial naviga- 
tion, were all of them Catholic priests. And 
lie enquires whether sucli a pursuit may be ex- 
plained from their habits of seehisiori, and igno- 
rance of the affairs of real life, or from their 
familiar acquaintance with the relations of mi- 
racles and Icgmidary t.iles. Theri^ can be no 
(jucstion that it arose from these causes in great 
part, as well as from the fart of religious men 
during the dark ages, engrossing almost every 
pretension to knowledge ; thus some of the 
more artful of the priests, imposed on the vulgar 
the smatterings of natural philoso|)hy as really 
miraculous facts : and then again in the dawn- 
ing of the new day of literature, others of their 
order largely redeemed its credit by nobly, deal- 
ing forth of their seclmledstores of liloratuic and 
scienct‘, and leading on to a brighter day. 

12. In 1766, Mr. Henry Cavendish ascertained 

that inflammable air was at least seven times 
ligliter than common air, and suggested to Dr. 
lH'ick, tliat perhaps a thin bag fdled wii’n the 
former might be buoyed up by the common 
atmosphere. The same thought occurred after- 
^vards to Mr. Cavallo ; and lie has tlic honour 
of being the first who made experiments on the 
subject. He first tried bladders ; but found 
them loo heavy. He then tried Chinese paj)er; 
hut tiiat proved pcrmeublo to the vapour. His 
experiments, therefore, in 1782, proceeded no 
hirther than blowing up soap bubbles with in- 
fl^minalde air, which ascended rapidly to the 
ceiling. ^ ^ 

^3. While the true doctrine of aeronautics 
seemed thus on the point of being discovered in 
Britain, it was all at once unnounccfl in France, 
hy two brothers, Stephen and Jolin Montgoltici*, 
ttjitives or Annonay, and masters of a consider- 
able. paper manufactory there, who hud turned 
f thoughts to this subject, as early as the 
|]f^mdle of the year 1782. Their idea was to 
an artificial cloud, by enclosing smoke in 
making it carry up thg covering along 
lu that year, the .experiment was made 
^ -^xvignon with a fine silk bag; and by apply- 


ing burning paper to an aperture at the bottom, 
the air was rarified, amd the bag ascended to the 
height of 70 feet. — Various experiments were now 
tried upon a large scale, which greatly excited 
the public curiosity. 

14. An immense bag of linen, lined with paper, 
and containing upwards of 23,000 cubit feet, 
was found to have the power of lifting about 500 
pounds, including its own weight. Burning 
chopped straw and wdol under the aperture of 
the machine, immediately occasioned it to swell ; 
and afterwards to ascend into the atmosphere. 
1 n ten minutes it had risen 6000 feet ; and when 
its force was exhausted, it fell to the ground at 
the distance of 7668 feet from the place it had 
left. 

15. Not long after this, one of the brothers, 
invited by the Academy of Science^ to repeat his 
experiments at their expense, constructed a large 
balloon of an elliptical form. In a preliminary 
experiment, this machine lifted from the ground 
eight ]KTsons who held it, and would have car- 
ried them all off, if others had not quickly come 
to their assistance. Next day the machine was 
filled by the combustion of fifty pounds of straw, 
and twelve pounds of wool. The machine soon 
swelled, and sustained itself in the air, together 
with the charge of between 4 and 500 pounds 
weight, '♦t was designed to repeat the experi- 
ment ])efore the king at Versailles ; but a. violent 
storm of rain and wind happening to damage the 
machine, it became necessary to prepare a new 
one; atnl such expedition was used, that this 
va.st balloon, nearly sixty feet in height and forty- 
three in diameter, was made, painted within and 
without, and finely decorated, in ninety-six 
liours. Along with it was sent a wicker cage, 
containing a slicep, a cock, and a duck, which 
were the first animals ever sent on such a voyage. 
The full success of the experiment was, how- 
ever, ])revented by a violent gust of wind, whicli 
tore the machine in two places near the top 
belbre it tiscended. Still it rose 1440 feet; and 
after remaining in the air about eight minutes, 
fell to the ground at the distance of 10,200 feet 
from the place of its setting out. The animals 
were not in the least hurt. 

16. As the great power of these a:rostatic ma- 
chines, and their very gradual descent, now de- 
monstrated they were capable of transporting 
pcon'e through the air with safety, M, Pilatre 
de Ko/.ier ofl'evcd to be the first a^ial adventurer 
in a new inHchine, constructed in a garden in 
the Fauxbourg of St. Antoine. It was of an 
oval shape, forty-eight feet in diameter, and 
S('venty-four in height, elegantly ])alnted with 
the signs of the zodiac, ciphers of the king’s 
rnnue, and other ornaments ; a proper gallery, 
grate, &:c. enabled the person who ascended to 
supply the fire with Fuel, and thus keep up the 
niachine as long as he pleased. Tlie weight ot 
the whole apparatus was upwards of 1600 pounds. 
On the 15th October, 1783, M. Pilatre placing 
liimself in the gallery, the machine was inflated, 
and permitted to ascend to the height of eighty- 
four feet, where he kept it afloat about four 
minutes and half; after which it descended 
gently : and such was its tendency to ascend, 
that it rebounded to a considerable height after 
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touching the ground. On repeating the experi- 
ment, he ascended to ^le height of 210 feet. 
Ilis next ascent was 262 feet; and in the descent 
a gust of wind having blown the machine over 
some large trees in an adjoining garden, M.Pilatre 
suddenly extricated himself by throwing straw 
and wool on the fire, which raised him at once 
to a sufficient height. On descending again, he 
once more raised himself to a proper height by 
the same means. The balloon was constructod 
by the Montgoliers, and the spirited young 
naturalist who thus first ascended, seems to 
have caught at the moment of its filling, a sort 
of enthusiasm that prompted him to seat him- 
self in the gallery, and to become the leader of 
these sublime experiments. Some time after, he 
ascended wdth j\I. (^irand de V'illette to the 
height of 330 feet ; hovering over Paris at least 
nine minutes in sight of all the inhabitants, and 
the machine keeping all the while in a steady 
position. 

17. It was now proved that arostatic ma- 
chines might be raised or lowered at the j)lea- 
sure of the persons who ascended. On the 21.^t 
of November, 1783, therefore, M. Pilatre and 
the Marquis d’Arlandes undertook an leiial 
voyage, which lasted about twenty-five minutes, 
and during which time, they passed over a space 
of five miles. From the account gif^n by the 
Marquis, they met with several difiererit cur- 
rents of air, the eft'ect of which was, to give a 
very sensible shock to the machine, and the 
direction of the motion seemed to be from the 
upper part downwards, it appears also that 
they were in .some danger of having the balloon 
burnt altogether; as tlic Marquis observed se- 
veral round holes made by the tire in the lower 
part of it, which alarmed him considerably, and 
indeed not without reason. However, the pro- 
gi'ess of the fire was easily stopped by the ap- 
plication of a wet sponge, and all appearance 
of danger ceased. 

18. Speculations w'cre now entertained as to the 
possibility of a more convenient method of fill- 
ing balloons, and instead of feeding a fire as it 
ascended, to inclose infiaininable air at once in 
the machine; a plan which promised many 
advantages over the other. The first experiment 
upon it, was made by two brothers, M. Robert, 
and M. Charles, a proft s.sor of experimental phi- 
losophy. A bag coinpo.sed of lutestring was 
vamrshed over with a solution of the elastic 
gum, called caoutchouc ; and wa.s about thirteen 
English feet in diameter. Many difficulties oc- 
curred in filling it with inflammable air; but 
being at last set at liberty, after having been well 
filled, it was thirty-five pounds lighter than an 
equal bulk of common air. It remained in the 
atmosphere about three quarters of an hour, 
during which it travelled fifteen miles. Its sud- 
den descent w’as suppos<’d to have been owing 
to a rupture, which had taken place when it 
ascended into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. 

This experiment, and the successful voyage 
made by M. Pilatre and the marquis, encou- 
raged tlie idea of undertaking something of 
the same kind with a balloon filled with inflam- 
mable air. The machine used on this occasion 
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was formed of gores of silk, covered with \ var- 
nish of caoutchouc, of a spherical figure, and 
measuring twenty-seven feet and a half in diame- 
ter. A net was spread over the upper hemis- 
phere, and fastened to a hoop which passed 
round the middle of the balloon. To this a sort 
of car was euspended a few feet below the 
under part of trie balloon ; and, in order to 
prevent the bursting of the machine, a valve 
was placed in it ; by opening of which some ot 
the inflammable air might be occasionally let 
out. The car was of basket work, covered with 
linen and beautifully ornamented ; being eight 
feet long, four broad, and three and half deep; 
in weight 130 pounds. Great difficulties again 
occurred in filling the machine ; but these at 
last being removed, the two adventurers took 
their seats about two P.M. on the 1st December, 
1783. Persons skilled in, mathematics were sta- 
tioned with proper instruments, to calculate the 
height, velocity, &c. of the balloon. The weight 
of the whole apparatus, including that of the 
adventurers, was 604 lb. and a half, and the 
power of ascent when they set out was 20lb. 
so that the whole difl'erence betwixt the weight 
of this balloon and an equal bulk of common 
air, was 6241b. But the weight of the atmos- 
phere (]is|)laced by the inflammable gas was cal- 
culated to be 7711b. so that there remains 147 
for the weight of the latter; and this calcula- 
tion makes it only five times and a fourth lighter 
than common air. 

19. NN hen the balloon rose, the thermometer 
stood at 9*^. of Fahrenheit, and the barometer at 
30.18 inches; and, by means of the power of 
ascent with which it Icd’t the ground, it mounted 
upwards till the mercury fell to twenty-seven 
inches, from which they calculated ^iieir lieight 
to be aliout 600 yards. Throwing out ballast 
occasionally as they found the machine descend- 
ing by the escape of some of the inflammable 
air, they found it practicable to keep at pretty 
near the same distance from the earth during the 
rest of their voyage ; the quicksilver fluctuating 
between 27 and 27-65 inches, and the thermo- 
meter between 53°. and 57°. the whole time. 
They continued in the air an hour and three 
quarters, and alighted at the distance of twenty- 
seven miles from Paris ; having suffered no in- 
convenience during their voyage, nor experienceu 
any contrary currents of air, as had been felt by 
M. Pilatre and tlie Marquis. 

20. As the balloon still retained a great quan- 
tity of inflammable gas, M. Charles determines! 
to continue the voyage by himself. M. Robert 
accordingly left the machine, which was now 
130 pounds lighter, and arose with such velocity, 
that in twenty minutes it was almost 9000 fb^t 
from the earth, and entirely out of the sight ol 
terrestrial objects. The globe, which had been 
rather flaccid, soon began to swell, and the in- 
flammable air escaped in great quantity. ! ® 
now drew the valve to prevent the balloon fion^ 
bursting ; and the inflammable gas, being con- 
siderably warmer than the external air, dinuse 
itself ail round, and was felt like a warm 
phere. In ten minutes, however, the thentiott^ 
ter indicated a great variation of ternperatpt^^ 
his fingers were benumbed with cold» 
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felt a violent pain in his right ear and jaw, 
which he ascribed to the expansion of the air in 
these organs, as well as to the external cold. 
But the beauty of the prospect which he enjoyed, 
made amends for these inconveniences. At his 
departure the sun was set on the vallies; but the 
height to which M. Charles was got in the at- 
mosphere, rendered him again visible, though 
only for a short time. He saw, for a few seconds, 
vapours rising from the vallies and rivers. The 
clouds seemed to ascend from the earth, and 
rollcct one upon the other, still preserving their 
^su.il form; only their colour was grey and uni- 
form for want of sufficient light in the atmos- 
pliere. By the light of the moon, he perceived 
that the machine was turning round with him in 
tlie air ; and he observed that there were con- 
trary currents which brought him back again, 
lie ()])served also, with surprise, the ctfects of the 
wind, and that the streamers of his banners 
pointed upwards ; which, he says, could not be 
the efi'ect either of his ascent or descent, as he 
was moving horizontally at the time. At last, 
recollecting his promise of returning to his friends 
in half an hour, he pulled the valve, and accele- 
rat'd his descent. VVlien within 200 feet of the 
earth, lie tlirew out two or three pounds of bal- 
last, which rendered the balloon again stationary; 
hut, in a hule time afterwards, he gently alighted 
in a field about three miles distant from the 
]daco whence he set out ; though, by making al- 
lowance for all the turnings and windings of the 
voyage, he supposes that he had gone through 
nine miles at least. By the calculations made, it 
H|i|)ears that he rose at this time not less than 
10,500 feet; a height somewhat greater than 
that of Mount Aitna. 

21. Many similar aerial voyages were now per- 
formed, of which a jiarticular description would 
he superfluou;s. But as it had occurred to M. 
Charles, in his last flight, that there might be a 
possibility of directing the machine in the at- 
niosphere, this was attempted by M. .lean Pierre 
Planchard ; who gives an account of the sensa- 
tions he felt during one of his aerostatic excur- 
sions, somewhat different from those of M. 
Charles ; having, in one part of it, found the 
atmosphere very warm, in another cold ; and 
having once found himself very hungry, and at 
another time almost overcome by a propensity to 
-deep. The height to which he arose, as mea- 
sured by mathematical instruments, was thought 
to be very little less than 10,000 feet; and he 
I’cinained in the atmosphere an hour and a 
quarter. 

22. Similar attempts to direct balloons through 
tae atmosphere, were made in 1784, by Messrs. 

orveau and Bertrand, at Dijon, who raised 
jieinselves with an inHammabie air balloon to 
ifie height, as was thought, of 13,000 feet; pass- 
iig through a space of eighteen miles in an hour 
am ]y[^ Morveauhad pre- 

pared oars for directing the machine through the 
llvt } damaged by the wind, so 

at on y two remained serviceable ; by working 

produce a 

nsible effect on the motion of the machine. In 
' vopge performed by M. Blan- 

ara, he seemed to produce some effect by the 


agitation of his wings, both in ascending, de* 
scending, moving sidewise, and even in some 
measure against the wind : however, this is sup- 
posed, with some degree of probability, to have 
been a mistake, as in no succeeding voyage 
could the effect of his machinery be perceived. 

23. Dn the 2Bth of June, 1784, M. Flewrant 
and Madame Thible, (the first female who ever 
dared adventure upon these exploits,) ascended 
at Lyons before the king of Sweden, who then 
travelled under the name of Count Ilaga. On 
their entering the car, (which was 75 feet in 
height,) they ascended with great celerity, and 
in four minutes the noise of the multitude was 
no longer audible. Two minutes afterwards, the 
eye could not distinguish them. Their greatest 
altitude was 13,500 feet, (the highest yet reached) 
and the flag, with its staff of fourteen pounds 
weight, being thrown out, it was seven minutes 
descending to the ground. The thermometer 
hail dropt to 43° on Fahrenheit’s scale ; and 
the sensation of cold that they felt, was at- 
tended by a ringing in the ears. - Different cur- 
rents were found to occupy the strata of the 
atmosphere, and when passing from one strata 
to another, the balloon received a sensible undu- 
lation. The travellers continued to feed their 
fire with vine loppings, till, having exhausted 
their fuel^they descended in a corn field, after 
remaining in the atmosphere three quarters of 
an hour. About a fortnight afterwards, a splen- 
did ascent was exhibited from the outer court of 
Versailles, by command of the French monarch, 
as a compliment to the king of Sweden. Of 
this balloon, the naturalists, liozier and Proust, 
undertook the management. On their stepping 
into the car, it rose in the most rapid manner to 
the height of 12,520 feet, and appeared to float 
in a vast congregation of towering white clouds. 
The thermometer stood at 21°, and flakes of 
snow fell copiously on the voyagers, while it 
only rained below. Descending from this chaos 
of clouds, they were cheered and delighted by 
the aspect of the rich and populous district, 
spread out before them in the most lively man- 
ner, and Anally alighted at the forest of Chantilly, 
thirty-six miles from the place of their ascent, 
after an excursion of one hour and five minutes. 

24. In August, the Abbe Carnus, professor 
of philosophy, and M. I>auchet, professor of 
belles lettres, ascended at llodez, a town of 
Guienne in France, to a height of 3920 yards 
above the level of the town. These aeronauts 
filled one or two bottles with air at their highest 
elevation, and found that they contained a 
quarter less air than if filled at the level of the 
sea, and that the air was much purer. 

25. Messrs. Charles and Robert, from their 
success in their former experiments, were en- 
couraged to enlarge their balloon to the size of 
an oblong spheroid, 46 feet and a third long, 
and 27 and a half in diameter, made so as to 
float with its longest part parallel to the horizon. 
The wings were of the shape of an umbrella 
without the handle, to the top of which a stick 
was fastened parallel to the aperture of the 
umbrella. See Plate I. fig. 2. Five of these 
were disposed round the car, which was ne^ 
17 feet in length. The balloon was filled 
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three hours, and, with Ijte addition of 450 lbs. 
of ballast, remained apnUibrio with the at- 
mosphere, About noon, bn the 19th September 
1784, they began to ascehd; and having risen 
to the height of 1400 feet, thej^ perceived some 
thunder clouds near the horizon, which they 
took great pains to avoid. From tliis account, 
however, it should seem, that they had passed 
safely through the thunder clouds ; as, about 
forty minutes after three, they heard a loud clap 
of thunder; and, three minutes after, another 
much louder ; at which time the thermometer 
sunk from 77 to 59 degrees. The sudden cold, 
occasioned by the approach of these clouds, con- 
densed the inflammable air, so that the balloon 
descended very low, and they were obliged to 
throw out forty pounds of ballast ; yet on ex- 
amining the heat of the air within the balloon, 
they found it to be 104'^, when that of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere was only 03. When they had 
' got so high that the mercury in the barometer 
stood only at 23.94 inches, they found them- 
selves becalmed ; so that the machine did not go 
even at the rate of two feet in a second, though 
it had before gone at the rate of 24 feet in a 
second. On this they determined to try tlie 
effect of their oars to the utmost ; and, by work- 
ing them for thirty-five minutes, and marking 
the shadow of the balloon on the gi^ nd, tliey 
found in that time, tfiat they had described the 
segment of an ellipsis, whose longest diameter 
was 6000 feet. After having travelled about 150 
miles, they descended, only on account of the 
approach of night, having still 200 pounds of 
ballast left. 

26. The effect of their wings is described 
thus Far from going against the wind, us is 
said by some persons to be ])ossible in a certain 
manner, and some tcronauts pretend to have ac- 
tually done, we only obtained, by means of two 
oars, a deviation of 22° ; it is certain, however, 
that if we could have used our four oars, we 
might have deviated about 40° from the direc- 
tion of the wind ; and as our machine would 
have been capable of carrying seven persons, it 
would have been easy for five persons to iiavc 
managed and put in action eight oars, by means 
of which a deviation of aljout 80° would have 
been obtained. .We had already observed, (say 
they) that if we did not deviate more than 22°, 
it was because the wind carried us at the rate 
of twenty-four miles an hour ; and it is natutal 
to judge, tliat, if the wind had been twice as 
Strong as it was, we should not have deviated 
more than one half of what we actually did ; 
and, on the contrary, if the wind had been 
only half as strong, our deviation would have 
been proportionably greater.’ 

27. One of the longest and most remarkable 
aerial voyages ever performed in France, was un- 
dertaken at Paris, in June 1786, by M. Testu, 
with a balloon twenty-nine feet in diameter, 
of glazed tiffany, furnished with wings, and in- 
flated with gas. He ascended at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the barometer standing at 29.68 
inches, and the tliermorneter at 84°, though the 
day was cloudy and lowering. The macliine 
had been only | filled, but gradually swelled as 
it became drier and warmer, anfl acquired its 
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full distension at the height of 2800 feet ; wbeni 
to avoid the waste of gas, and the danger of a 
rupture, M. Testu attempted to lower the bal- 
loon by his wings. Not being able to succeed, 
he thought proper to descend, and alighted in a 
corn field in the plain of Montmorency, when 
he was surrounded by the proprietor of the field, 
and a troop of peasants, who seized him, and 
insisted on being indemnified for the mischief 
occasioned by his idle and curious followers. 
He persuaded them that his wings were broken, 
and that he and the balloon were entirely at their 
mercy ; when they drew both along, in supposed 
triumplj, by cords Uxed to the car, till M. Testu, 
perceiving that the loss of wings, cloak, &c. had 
made the balloon much .lighter, suddenly cut the 
string, and left the farmer and his peasants 
gazing below. lie now arose to the region of 
the clouds, whence he saw small frozen particles 
floating in the atmosphere, and heard thunder 
rolling under his feet. As the coolness of the 
evening advanced, the power of ascension di- 
minished, and he alighted on the ground near 
the abbey of Uoyaumont about seven o’clock. 
He afterwards threw out some ballast, and rose 
again to a heiglit of 2400 feet, wlien the ther- 
mometer was 66°. He now heard the blast of a 
horn below, and saw a company of huntsmen in 
full chase. He immediatedy o])ened tire valve, 
and descended between Etouen and Eanille; 
when rejecting his oars, he began to collect some 
ballast. While he did this, the huntsmen gal- 
lopped up to him. He then made another 
ascent, and passed through a dense body of 
clouds, awful by the frequent tlmnders, and 
flashes of lightning following each other in a 
rapid and vivid stream, illuminating the whole 
heavens at every explosion. The thermometer 
fell to 21° ; but at the height of 3000 feet, rose 
as high as 56°, At this altitude, he floated about 
till half past nine o’clock, when he witnessed the 
final setting of the sun ; a scene so grand, as to 
mock the richness of descri))tioi\. After this, he 
was involved in thick masses of thunder clouds, 
and lightnings flashing round him on all sides. 
The thermometer sunk to 21°. Snow and sleet 
fell copiously ; loud peals of thunder rolled 
around, and .seemed to shake the very firmament. 
This tremendous scene continued three hours, 
during which time our aeronaut remained in the 
midst of the storm. The balloon was affected hy 
a sort of undulating motion upward and down- 
ward, occasioned, as he supposed, by the elec- 
tric action of the clouds. The lightning W‘i-^ 
excessively vivid, and the thunder was preceded 
by a sort of crackling noise. A calm at last 
succeeding, the stars broke upon his sight as 
clear as ever, and the sky seemed P^^tcctly 
serene. He then took some refreshment, and a 
half-past two o'clock the day began to open 

the world. He staid till he had witnessed the 
rising of the sun, and afterwards descender 
the earth, and alighted near the village of 
premie, sixty- three miles from Paris, having eon 
pleied a voyage of nearly twelve hours. 

28. The first balloon seen in England, p,.. 
structed by the ingenious Italian, 
beccari. |t was ten feet in diameter, -if 
eleven pounds, and co^^ted of oiled f Mir; » ' 
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by which means it became, not only more beau- 
tiful, but less permeable to the gas. It was 
launched from tlie Artillery ground, London, on 
the 25th of November, 1783 ; and was taken up 
at Petworth in Sussex, at the distance of fofty- 
eight miles. 

29. On the 21st of September, 1784, Vincent 
Lunardi, an Italian, is said to have made the 
first aerial ascent in England, II is balloon was 
of oiled silk, striped witli blue and red, and 
thirty-three feet in diameter. There was no 
valve ; tlie neck, which was in the form of a pear, 
through which the gas was introduced, being 
the medium through which it might be emitted. 
He took with him a dog, a cat, and a pigeon ; 
and after remaining sometime, alighted, abou'-, 
twenty minutes after three, in a meadow in the 
neighbourhood of Ware, Hertfordshire, 

30. Blanchard, who had performed numerous 
voyages before, on the 16th October ascended 
with Mr. Sheldon, professor of anatomy to the 
royal academy, from Chelsea, and after a short 
voyage of fourteen miles, brought his com- 
panion down, and re-ascended to so great an 
altitude, that he found great difficulty in breath- 
ing. The atmosphere at that height was so 
rare, that a pigeon sent off from the car, found 
great difficulty in supporting itself, and at length 
came and settled on the machine, afraid to ven- 
ture in the boundless ocean which he saw on 
every side. 

31. On the 7th of January, 1785, the same gen- 
tleman ascended from Dover, with Dr. Jefferies 
of America, on the daring exploit of crossing the 
sea to Calais. The morning was clear and fro.sty, 
and a little wind, scarcely perceptible, NNW. 
The balloon was stationed on tbe cliff, and at 


one o’clock, when all things were arranged, M. 
IlUinchard ordered the boat to be pushed off, 
from the top of' that celebrated precipice so 
finely described by Shakspeare. The balloon 
fieing scarcely sufficient to carry two men, (for 
in fact, Blanchard, though a successful adven- 
turer, had little scientific knowledge as an aero- 
naut,) they were soon obliged to cast out all 
fheir ballast, except three bags of .sand, weighing 
in the whole thirty pounds. After this, they 
I’ose a little, but moved very slowly, in conse- 
quence of the calmness of the atmosphere. In 
a short time the barometer which on the cliff 
stood at 29°, r. had fallen to 27°, 3'. The wea- 
ther being fine and warm, they had now a most 
beautiful view of the south of England. At ten 
jninutes before two o’clock, when they were 
just in the midst of the strait, twelve miles from 
either shore, they found the balloon descending, 
and became alarmed at their situation. They 
irew out half their remaining ballast, but their 
escfent was still ’ more rapid than before ; they 
^ threw out the remainder, but this was in- 
^mcient; they next cast out a quantity of books. 

uis caused the balloon again to ascend, but at 
^ quarter past two, finding themselves again dej- 
sending, they threw out the remainder of their 
ooks, and ten minutes after had a most delight- 
1 view of the coast of France. Still, however, 
ban falling, and having no more 

*ust, they cast out their provisions, cut off tte 
of their boat, ftjj||ynrtftd with every thing 


that was moveable, eyen to thfeir only bottle, 
which in its descent cast out a steam like smoke, 
accompanied by a rushing noise, and when it 
struck the water, the balloon felt the shock. All 
this not stopping the descent of the balloon 
they next threw out tlieir anchors and cords 
and at last stripped off their clothes, and fasten- 
ing themselves to certain slings, intended to cut 
away the boat as tlieir last resource. The 
balloon, however, began to rise, and they finally 
descended in safety in the forest of Guiennes, 
not far from Calais. The magistrates of that 
town received them with great kindness, and the 
king presented M. Blanchard with 12,000 livres, 
and a pension of 1200. 

32. it would be tedious to relate all the differ- 
ent arial voyages that have been performed in 
this and other countries ; but we must not omit 
the ingenious Mr. Baldwin’s excursion from 
Chester. This gentleman in September, 1785, 
ascended in Mr. Lunardi’s balloon ; and after 
traversing the air in a variety of directions, first 
alighted in the neighbourhood ofFrodsham; 
then re-JLscending, and pursuing his excursion, 
he finally landed at Rixtonmoss, twenty- five miles 
from Chester. Mr. Baldwin published the 
observations be made during this voyage, and 
gives the fo^wing curious particulars of it : — The 
sensation oftscending, he compares to a strong 
pressure from the bottom of the car upwards 
against the soles of his feet. At the distance of 
what appeared to him seven miles from the 
earth, though by the barometer, scarcely a mile 
and a half, he bad a grand and most enchanting 
view of the city of Chester, and its adjacent 
places, below. The river Dee was of a red 
colour ; the city very diminutive, and entirely 
blue. The wliolc seemed a perfect plain, the 
liighest building having no apparent height, but 
all reduced to the same level, and the whole 
terrestrial prospect appeared like a coloured 
map. The perspective appearance of things to 
liim, was very remarlTable. The lowest bed of 
vapour that first appeared as a cloud, was pure 
white, in detached fleeces, increasing as they 
rose : they presently coalesced, and formed, as he 
expresses it, a sea of cotton, tufting here and there 
by the action of the air in the undisturbed part 
of the clouds. The whole became an extended 
white floor of cloud, the upper surface being 
smooth and even. Above this white floor he 
observed, at great and unequal distances, a vast 
assemblage of thunder clouds, each parcel con- 
sisting of whole acres in the densest form : he 
compares their form and appearance to the 
smoke of pieces of ordnance, which had conso- 
lidated as it were into masses of snow, and 
penetrated through the upper surface or white 
floor of common clouds, there remaining invisible 
and at rest. Some clouds had motions in 
slow and various directions, forming an ap- 
pearance truly stupendous and majestic. 

33. Mr. Baldwin endeavoured to convey some 
idea of the scene by a sketch, for which, see 
Plate 11. fig. 1. It represents a circular 
view he had fi*om the car of the balloon, himselt 
being over the centre of the view, looking down 
on the white floor of clouds and seeing the city 
of Chester tUrgughan opening, which discovered 
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the landscape below, limited by surroundinsf 
vapour to less tlian two miles in diameter. The 
breadth of the outer margin defines his apparent 
height in the balloon (viz. four miles) above the 
white floor of clouds. These regions did not 
feel colder, but rather warmer, than below, and 
the sun felt hottest when the balloon was sta- 
tionary. The discharge of a cannon when the 
balloon was at a considerable height, was dis- 
tinctly heard; and a second discharge, w^lieii at 
the height of thirty yards, so disturbed him as to 
oblige him for safety to lay hold firmly of the 
cords of the balloon. At a considerable height 
he emptied a pint bottle full of water ; and as 
the air did not oppose a resistance sufficient to 
break the stream into small drops, it mostly fell 
down in large ones. The balloon was much 
affected by the water (a circumstance observed 
by others,) and at one time was going dir(‘ctly 
towards the sea. The mouth of tiie balloon, 
however, being opened, it descended into an 
under current blowing from the sea, and Mr. 
B. at length landed at Bellair Farm, in Kinsley, 
twelve miles from Chester. 

34. The first aerial voyage that was made in 
Scotland, was performed by Mr. \ incent Lu- 
nardi, who, in November and December ITB.*), 
ascended twice from lleriot’s Ilosaf^pl-Ciardens, 
Edinburgh. On both these occasions he went 
entirely out of sight, and the first day of his ex- 
hibition being remarkably fine and clear, bis 
balloon, for a long time before it became quite 
Invisible, by the reflection of the sun beams, 
appeared at first like a full moon, an<l after- 
wards like a star of the first magnitude, lie 
alighted safely on that occasion in a field be- 
tween Cupar and St. Andrews; but in his second 
voyage he was not so fortunate ; for, a strong 
wind blowing from the west, his balloon was 
carried in an easterly direction, and when the 
power of the inflammable air was exhausted, 
fell into the sea, near the Isle of May, where he 
was taken up by some fishermen ; after having, 
for a considerable time, experienced the cold 
bath in bis basket : which was prevented from 
sinking altogether, by the small quantity of in- 
flammable air still remaining in the balloon. 
After this he repealed his aerial voyages at Glas- 
gow, Kelso, and several other places. Previous 
to Mr. Lunardi’s exhibitions, Mr. James Tytler 
had greatly excited the public curiosity by un- 
dertaking to ascend from Comely Gardens with 
a rarefied air balloon ; but, excepting one morn- 
ing, that he went up a few hundreii yards, in a 
small basket, without his stove, every other at- 
tempt, to make the balloon carry up him and 
the whole necessary apparatus, proved fruitless. 
Had he filled his balloon with inflammable, in- 
stead of rarefied air, as his skill in chemical 
operations is undoubted, he would certainly have 
succeeded, and in that case might have claimed 
the honour of being the first scronaut in Britain. 

35. Sect. II. The attempts to improve the-stiuo 
ture of Aeronautic machines will now engage 
our attention ; and feeling that we have entered 
soflSciently into the details of preceding voyages, 
we shall only occupy our pages in the continua- 
tion of this article with such ascents as were 
made for scientific purposes. A first attempt 
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of this kind was connected with the desire to 
lessen the expence of balloons, by discovering 
some method of ascending without throwing out 
ballast, and of descending without losing any 
of the inflammable air. The balloon of the 
duke de Chartres, afterwards duke d’Orleans, 
who ascended with this view from Paris in 
1784, was constructed upon somewhat new 
principles. It was of an oblong form, made to 
ascend with its longer diameter horizontally, 
and measured fifty-five feet in length, and twen- 
ty-four in breadth. It contained within it a 
smaller balloon filled with common air; by 
blowing into which with a pair of bellows, and 
thus throwing in a considerable quantity of com- 
mon air, it was supposed that the machine would 
become sufficiently heavy to descend ; especially 
as, by llie inflation of the internal hag, the in- 
flammable air in the external one would be con- 
densed into a smaller space, and thus become 
specifically heavier. The voyage, however, was 
attended with such circumstances as rendered it 
impossible to know what would have been the 
event of the scheme. The power of ascent, with 
which they s(4 out, seems to have been very 
great; as in three minutes after parting witli the 
ground, they were lost in the clouds, and in- 
volved in such a dense vapour, that they could 
see neither the sky itor the earth. In this situa- 
tion they seemed to he attacked by a whirlwind, 
wliich, besides turning the balloon three times 
round from right to left, shook and beat it so 
about, that they were rendered incapable of 
using any of the means proposed for directing 
their course ; and the silk stufl', of which the 
helm had been composed, was torn away. No 
scene can be conceived more territje, than that 
in which they were now involved. An immense 
ocean of shapeless clouds rolled upon one another 
below them, and seemed to prevent any return 
to the earth, which still continued invisible, 
while the agitation of the balloon became greater 
every moment. In this extremity they cut the 
cords which lield the interior balloon, and of 

conscxjuence it ffill down upon the aperture of the 

tube, that came from the large balloon into iho 
boat, and stopped it up. They were thcndriyut 
upwards by a gust of wind from below, wlucii 
carried them to the top of that stormy vapour m 
which they had been involved. They now saw 
the sun without a cloiyl ; hut the heat of hJ'’ 
rays, with the diminished density of the atmos- 
phere, had such an effect on the inflammable air, 
that the balloon seemed every moment ready to 
hurst. To prevent this, they introduced a suc 
through the tube, in order to push away the innei 
balloon from its aperture; but the expansion o 

the inflammable air pushed it so close, * 
attempts of this kind proved ineffectual. It 
now, nowever, become absolutely 
give vent to a very considerable quantity of 
inflammable air; for which purpose the 
Chartres himself fiored two holes in the hai 
which tore open for the length of seven or eig 
feet. On this they descended with great rapi | 
and would have fallen into a lake, had 
hastily thrown out sixty pounds of ballast, 
enabled them just to reach the water’s ® Gjjeij 
36. This plan for nav1|^ting serostatic ma 
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bv common air, being thus rendered dubious, 
another method was suggested : which was to 
put a small TRrostatic machine with rarefied air 
under an inflammable air balloon, but at such 
a distance that the inflammable air of the latter 
might be perfectly out of the reach of the fire 
used for inflating the former ; and thus, by in- 
creasing or diminishing the fire in the small ma- 
chine, the absolute weight of the whole would 
be considerably diminished or augmented. This 
scheme was unhappily put in execution by the 
celebrated M. Pilatre de Rozier and M. Ro- 
maine. Their inflammable air balloon was about 
tliirty-seven feet in diameter, and the power of the 
rarefied air one, was equivalent to about sixty 
ounds. They ascenderl without any accident; 
ut had not been long in the atmosphere, when 
the inflammable air balloon was seen to swell 
very considerably, at the same time that the TEro- 
iiauts were observed, by telescopes, very anxious 
to get down, and busied in pulling the valve and 
opening the appendages to the balloon, in order to 
facilitate the (iscape of as much inflammable air 
as possible. Soon after this tlic machine look fire, 
at the height of about three quarters of a mile 
from the ground. No explosion was heard ; 
and the silk of the balloon seemed to resist the 
atmosphere for about a minute ; after which it 
collapsed, and descended along with the two 
unfortunate travellers so rapidly, that both of 
them were killed. Rozier seemed to have been 
dead before he came to the ground ; but M. 
Horaaine was alive when some persons came 
up to him, though he expired immediately after. 

37. But the most striking improvement that has 
been attempted in the management of balloons 
IS, the detaching a distinct vehicle for the safety 
or separate descent of the mronaut. The first 
invention of this xlescription, now denominated 
^parachute, (Fr. a guard for fallings) is attri- 
buted to Blanchard, who, in one of Ids excur- 
sions from Lisle, ftbout the end of August, 1785, 
hi down from a great height a dog, by means 
uf a basket fastened to a paradiute, and the 
animal reached llie ground unhurt. Since that 
[Hiiod, the practice and management of the 
J)arachute have been carried niiich farther by 
other aerial adventurers, and particularly by M. 
Barnerin, who h;is repeatedly descended from 
the region of the clouds by that very slender 
machine. 

When he visited London in 1802, he made 
two ascents, in the second of which he threw 
umself from an amazing elevation in his para- 
chute, consisting of thirty-two gores of canvass, 
orniing a complete hemisphere. When the 
alloon rose, the parachute nung like a curtain 
torn the hoop, and below it was suspended a 

^ basket, covered with canvass, four 

eet high and two and a quarter wide. In this 
et the aronaut placed himself, and rose from 
^ urth Audley-street, on the evening of the 2d of 
in hovering five or six minutes 

solf f precipitated hini- 

h(‘ f n • Before the parachute opened 

ov &J*eat velocity, but as soon as it was 

_ panded the descent wa.s gradual : the whole 
j.Pparatus, however, s\yung with the aronaut 
one direction to another, like the pendulum 


of a clock, and made such tremendous oscilla- 
tions, that the basket was sometimes thrown in 
almost an horizontal position, and was borne 
along before the wind over Mary-le-Bone and 
Soiner’s-Town, till it alighted in a field of 
St. Pancras. M. Garncrin received some severe 
cuts, bled considerably, and trembled, and was 
greatly agitated on his release from the basket. 
He said that the accident had been caused by 
one of the stays of the parachute having given 
way. 

38. This voyage, and subsequent experiments 
of the same kind, gave rise to calculations on the 
rate and danger of the descent with a parachute. 
When it is first abandoned to the air, we see 
it fall with great celerity till the increasing 
velocity meets a resistance in the air equal, or 
nearly so, to the force of gravitation, after 
which it descends uniformly ; hut as this equili- 
brium is not attained at once, the machine in 
the first instance shoots beyond the bounds of its 
terminal velocity, then contracts within its just 
limits, exciting great alarm both in tlie aeronaut 
and the spectators ; and thus continues for some 
time, subject to a sort of interior oscillation, 
alternately accelerating and retarding. If the 
surface were flat, its motion would be equal to 
the velocit)^hich a heavy body must acquire 
ill falling through the altitude of a column of 
air incumbent on that surface, and having the 
same gravity as the whole apparatus. But a 
cylinder of air of one foot diameter and height, 
weighs only of a pound avoirdupoise. Where- 
fore if the square of the diameter of the parachute 
he divided by 17, the quotient will give the 
weight of an atmospheric column of one foot, 
and the weight of the ap])aratus being again 
divided by this quotient, will give the entire alti- 
tude of an equiponderant column ; the square 
root of which inidtiplied by 8, will cx'press 
the final velocity with which the parachute will 
strike the surfiu^e of the earth : thus, if the di- 
ameter of the parachute were 25 feet, then 
25x25iz025, wliich, divided by 17n3G^|. Tf, 
then, the parachute and a ronant weighed 36j^, 
the shock would he equal to a fall of one foot ; 
had the weight been twice as great, the fall would 
have been twice as heavy, &c. the velocity being 
at lea.st 8^4, or 16 feet a second. 

39. The resistance of the air, however, is greater 
than theory supposes. In the higher regions of 
the air the parachute descends with a rapidity 
that is not maintained in a dense atmosphere ; 
and when the momentary inconvenience of rush- 
ing tlirough this part of the atmosphere is over- 
come, the mean descent may be calculated at the 
rate of 12 feet a second, or a mile in 74 minutes; 
a rate w’hich will not make the shock at the 
earth considerable. 

40. It being now supposed that balloons might 
be usefully employed in observing the state of the 
atmosphere, and what circumstances attended 
the magnetic and electric actions in the upuer 
regions; as also the proportions of the com- 
ponent parts of air in different altitudes, more 
or less remote from the earth, Messrs. Robertson 
and Lhoest made an a?rial voyage from llaiu 
burgh about the middle of July, 1803, and rose 
to so great u height, tliat the elasticity of the air 
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alarmingly distended the balloon. They were 
forced to let out some gas ; after which they 
Ascended to an altitude in which it was almost 
impossible to endure the cold. Their teeth 
chattered without ceasing. Mr. Robertson's 
veins swelled, and blood came from his nose. 
Mr. Lhoesi complained that his head swelled so 
much, that he could not keep on his hat ; and 
they both felt a great degree of numbness, and 
inclination to sleep. This was at about the 
height of 2600 toises. Unable to continue any 
longer they descended, and would have alighted 
atBadenburg, near Winsen, on the Lube, but the 
inhabitants fled with the greatest alarm, and 
took them for spectres. They therefore conti- 
nued their voyage till they arrived atWichten- 
beck, on the way to Zell. As they first arose 
the atmosphere was calm, but cloudy ; as they 
ascended, the heat decreased, and tliey could 
look at the sun without being dazzled. The 
barometer fell from 27 to 14 inches, and the 
thermometer to below zero. As they still 
ascended, the barometer fell to 12J inches. ; but 
here the cold was insupportable, although the 
thermometer was only one degree below the 
freezing point, and they respired very rapidly ; 
the pulsations, also, became greatly accelerated. 
Mr. Robertson made the following a^|)eriments, 
and observations : 

i. He let fall a drop of ether on a piece of 
glass, and it evaporated in four seconds. 

ii. He electrified glass and sealing-wax, but 
they gave no intimation of an accumulation of 
fluid that could be communicated to other bodies ; 
and the voltaic pile, w'hich, when the balloon 
was free from the earth, acted with full force, 
yielded only one-tenth part of its electricity. 

iii. The dipping needle lost its magnetic 
virtue, and could not be brought to that direction 
which it had at the surface of the earth. 

iv. He struck with a hammer oxygenated 
muriate of potash. The explosion though it 
made not a very loud noise, was almost insuffer- 
able to the ear, and they moreover, observed 
that though they spoke very loudly, they could 
with great difficulty hear each other. 

V. Water began to boil with a moderate 
degree of heat, maintained by quick lime. 

vi. Mr. Robertson having carried two birds 
with liim, the rarefaction of the air killed one of 
them^ and the other could not fly, but lay 
extended on its back and fluttered with its wings. 

vii. Mr. Robertson could not extract any elec- 
tricity from the atmospheric electrometer and 
condenser. 

viii. The clouds,. Mr. R. observed, never rise 
above 2000 toises, and it was Only in ascending 
and descending through them that he ob- 
ts^ed any positive electricity. The greatest 
altitude during this voyage was 2600 toises. 

■ 41 . Mr. Robertson also ascended from Peters- 
hurg, on the 30th June, 1804, with the professor 
Sacharof, to make certain experiments proposed 
by the academy, and took 12 exhausted flasks, 
a barometer, thermometer, two electrometers 
sealing wax, and sulphur, compass, a magnetic 
needle, a seconds watch, a bell, a speaking 
trumpet, a prism of crystal, unslacked lime, &c. 
To ascertain the position of the balloon, they 


fixed perpendicularly an achromatic telescope, 
in an aperture in the bottom of the car, 
which showed terrestrial objects distinctly ; two 
sheets of black paper were also fixed at right 
angles, suspended from the car with a piece of 
thread to indicate any variation in the direction 
of the balloon, which contrivance they called the 
way-iviser. About a quarter past seven in the 
evening, the barometer being at thirty inches, 
and the centigrade thermometer at they 
ascended, and at thirty-one minutes past seveq, 
the barometer sunk to twenty-nine inches, and 
the thermometer to 18°. The first cask was 
now filled with air, and when the barometer had 
fallen another inch, another cask was filled. 
The towns and villages being now obscured by 
a fog, the paper way-wiser was thrown out, and 
showed the direction of the balloon, for as the 
balloon fell, the way-wiser being lighter, and 
meeting more resistance in falling than the 
balloon, flew up, and when it rose, sunk down 
to the full length of its thread. 

At other times it was seen in a diagonal di- 
rection, and pointed out with considerable accu- 
racy the general direction and movements of the 
machine. At twenty-five minutes pftst eight, the 
barometer being at twenty-six inches, another 
cask was filled with air, and another, when it 
was twenty-five inches, and so on for every inch 
descent of the mercu.’y. At halfipast nine 
o’clock, the barometer being at twenty-two inches 
the thermometer at 4®, 30', the voyagers saw the 
sun which was about half obscured by the fogs 
or the horizon or both. A piece of sealing wax 
rubbed with cloth, put in motion Rennet’s Klec- 
trometer. A magnetic needle placj^d by M. 
Sacharof on a pin, elevated its north end, and 
lowered its south end, leaking an angle of 10, 
or 12°, but ever after descending, the same 
needle assumed an horizontal position. The 
aeronauts exjjerienced no incQpvenience except 
that their ears were benumbed with cold. There 
were white clouds a great way above the bal- 
loon, but the sky was in general clear and 
bright. They could however see no stars. As 
they were now floating over some towns and 
villages, M. Sacharof took his sneaking trumpet 
and directed it toward the earth, and called as 
loud as he was able; after a lapse of ten 
seconds his words returned in echo, and 
sounded distinctly and clearly : calculating by 
the velocity of sound, he thought himself 5700 
feet from the earth ! To render the descent a.s 
safe as possible, all the instruments, clothing, 
&c. with an anchor were let down by a roi^, 
but tlie handle being drawn a considerable dis- 
tance along the ground, many of the instrumen^ 
were destroyed, and of the eight casks that had 
been charged with air at different altitudes, foa*" 
only were fit for experiment. These last two 
voyages may be said to be the first ever 
taken with the general view of investigating 
philosophy and science. 

42. Resides the account given by * 

Robertson and Sacharof, with respect to 
magnet, that there was a change in the dipp ’ 
power of the needle. 

M. Saussure, from experiments made on 
Col du Geant, at the height of 3435 m 
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alcove the level of the sea, thought he observed 
a sensible decrease of the magnetic virtue. Some 
ceronauts had stated that at a certain height the 
power of magnetism entirely vanishes. 

43. To ascertain the truth or .fallacy of these 
assertions, and also to try the experiment of Saus- 
sure in isolated situations remote from the in- 
fluence of any local attractions; to explore the con- 
stitution of the higher atmosphere, its fitness or 
unfitness for respiration, &c. ; and also to make 
electrical, chemical, and meteorological observa- 
tions, M. Biot and Gay liUssac, two young philo- 
sophers, educated at the Polytechnic school m 
Paris, proposed taking an aerial voyage. Their 
plan was patronised by the French government. 
Tlic balloon which once visited F^gypt, was 
delivered to these gentlemen, for the purpose of 
the excursion ; the artist who constructed it was 
appointed to repair it under their direction, and 
every facility was to be afforded them. Besides 
the usual provision of barometers, thermometers, 
hygrometers, and electrometers, they had two 
compasses, a dipping-needle, and another fine 
needle carefully magnetized, and suspended by 
a very delicate silk thread for ascertaining, by 
its vibrations, the force of attraction in the upper 
strata of the atmosphere. To examine the elec- 
tricity of the strata they carried up several 
metallic wires from sixty to 300 feet in length, 
and a small electrophorus slightly charged. 
Por galvanic experiments, they had procured a 
few discs of zinc and copper, with some frogs, 
insects, and birds. It was also proposed to bring 
back air collected at as great a height as pos- 
sible, for chemical analysis, for which purpose 
they had a glass ball closely shut up, previously 
exhausted of air ; so that they had only to 
open and shut it up carefully, by means of the 
stopper. 

44. They ascefided from the Conservatoire des 
Jr/s, or repository of models, formerly the convent 
of St. Martin ; on 23rd of August, 1804, the baro- 
meter being 30, IQ.' inches; the thermometer 
fil°, 7'. on Fahrenheit’s scale, and Saussure’s 
I'ygrouieter 80°, 8'. near the point of absolute 
humidity. In a few moments they entered the 

of the clouds, which seemed like a thin 
fi^g, and communicated a slight sensation of 
humidity. The balloon becoming quite inflated, 
Ihcy let out part of their gas, and threw out some 
ballast to give a greater elevation. They now 
shot througli the clouds, and reached an altitude of 
b'iOO English feet. Viewed from above, the clouds 
had the usual whitish appearance, exhibiting an 
<^4cgant variety of gentle swells and undulations, 
J‘t'sein])iing a wide plain of snow. At this alti- 
ade they commenced their experiments, and 
of all employed the magnetic needle. This 
attracted by iron; but owing to a slow 
rotatory motion of the balloon, they found it im- 
possible to determine its rate of oscillation, The 
dotation showed itself, when any of the ropes 
jvere brought in a straight line with the edge of 
clouds on any terrestrial objects, the contours 
? ’•vliich were sensibly distinguishable the one 
joni the other. Electricity was excited by the 
intact of insulated metals, as upon the earth. 

^ electric pile, prepared with twenty discs of 
^pper, and as many of zinc, exhibited all the 
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usual symptoms, the pungent taste, the nervous 
shock, and the decomposition of water. This 
might have been expected, says M. Biot, since 
the action of this pile does not cease, even in a 
vacuum. They afterwards attained the altitude oi 
8,940 feet, but afterwards settled at 8,600 feet. 
At this great elevation the animals seemed to 
suffer from the rarety of the air. They let off a 
bee, which flew away making its usual humming 
noise. The thermometer had fallen to 56°, 4\ 
by Fahrenheit ; yet so far were they from 
experiencing cold, that they were absolutely 
scorched by the rays of the sun, and were ob- 
liged to lay aside their gloves from the incon- 
venience occasioned by the heat. Their pulsa- 
tions were much accelerated, that of Gay Lus- 
sac was increased from sixty to eighty in a 
minute, and his companion’s from 79 to 111, 
attended, however, with no difficulty of breath- 
ing; Gay Lussac, whose frame was less robust, 
experienced the less acceleration. The balloon 
continued its rotatory motion, which rendered 
it still difficult to observe, with accuracy, the 
oscillations of the magnetic needle; but on 
looking attentively down upon the surface of 
of the conglomerated clouds, they observed that 
the balloon revolved slowly, first in one di- 
rection, nj|t in the contrary one. They there- 
fore, seizecr the few minutes of quiescence be- 
tween these opposite motions for their experi-f- 
ments and observations upon the needle ; but 
in these pauses, though they set the needle to 
vibrate, they were rarely able to count more than 
from five to ten oscillations. From a number 
of trials made between the altitudes of 9,500 and 
13,000 feetj^Mhey calculated seven for the meaiv 
length of art^sci nation, which at the earth is but 
7^, and attributing so nice a distinction to the 
imperfection of the experiment, they concluded 
that the force of the magnetic attraction had in no 
degree diminished, at the greatest elevation they 
could possibly reach ; and tlie direction of this 
force, in their opinion, remained the same. M. 
Biot confesses that he was not able to observe 
the needle with accuracy, and therefore, cannot 
positively assert that it experiences no variation ; 
but he thinks it highly probable that it does not, 
its horizontal force having undergone no change, 
or if any, it must have been very inconsiderable, 
because the magnetic bars brought into equi- 
librium before their departure, retained their 
horizontality during the whole journey. The 
weather and the disposition of the apparatus, 
however, prevented their coming to any nice 
conclusion. 

45. At the altitude of 11,000 feet, they liberated 
a green linnet, which flew away directly ; but soon 
feeling itself abandoned in the midst of an un- 
known ocean, returned and settled on the balloon, 
then collecting itself, took a second flight, and 
darted downward to the earth, describing a 
tortuous, yet almost perpendicular track. A 
pigeon which they sent off, offered a more curious 
spectacle ; He rested a short time on the edge of 
the car, and looked down as if measuring the 
breadth of .that unexplored sea before him, 
then launching into the abyss, fluttered irregu- 
larly, and after a few strokes, whirling in spiral 
like birds of prey, precipitated himself toward 
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the mass of extended clouds, and became in- 
visible. Our a ronauts had now arrived at the 
altitude of 13,385 feet, and had not yet made 
electrical experiments. In order to try the ap- 
paratus an insulated wire was let down 240 feet in 
length, and electricity was extracted from its upper 
extremity, which when applied to the electro- 
meter, appeared to be resinous, or negative, con- 
firming the observations of Saiissure and Volta, 
respecting the increase of electricity, observed 
in ascending the atmosphere. The experiment 
was tried, first, by destroying the atmospheric 
electricity by rneans of the vitreous electricity, 
from the clectrophorus ; and, secondly, by de- 
stroying the vitreous electricity, extricated from 
tlie clectrophorus, by means of the atmospheric 
electricity. The latter must therefore, have been 
resinous. The inference drawn from these ex- 
periments was, that electricity increases as we 
ascend farther from the surface of the earth, 
agreeably to the experiments and observations of 
Volta and Saussnre. Tlie diminution of tem- 
perature in the higher regions, was not so great as 
might have been expected, and less than what is 
experienced in the same altitude on the tops of 
mountains, even at the elevation of 12,000 feet. 
The thermonujter was at 51°, by I’ahrenheit, 
while it stood as low as G3J, at th(^;bservatory, 
being a decrement of one degree for every 1000 
feet of ascent. 

46. The hyijrometer, or rather hygroscope of 
Saussnre advanced regularly towards drymess in 
proportion to the altitude they attained. At the 
time of the ascent, this instrument indicated 
80°, 8', at 16°, 5' of the cent rigade thermometer, 
but at the elevation of 13,000 f||t, it changed 
from 80°, 8', to 30°, from which it would ap- 
pear that the air is much drier in the upper 
regions than at the earth, which was the conclu- 
sion of M. lliot. The rectitude of it however, 
has been (piestioned. It has been oliserved that 
the indications of the hygroscope depend on the 
relative attraction for humidity jiossessed by the 
substance einjdoyed, and the ini'dium in whicii 
it is immersed. But air has its disposition to 
retain humidity, always augmented by rarefac- 
tion, and consequently such attraction must 
materially aflect the hygroscope. Such are the 
results of this voyage, which has been considered 
the most scientific of any that have been hitherto 
made. Having expended all their ballast they 
descended gradually till at about the altitude 
of 4000 feet, tliey entered the stratum of clouds 
extending horizontally with the surface of 
the earth, and at last reached the ground. 
There being no people near the spot to slop 
the machine, they were dragged in the car to 
some distance along the fields. M. Biot was so 
overpowered by the alarm of their descent as to 
lose entire possession of himself, and the only 
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way left of avoiding the dangers that threatened 
them, was, by discharging the remaining gas. 

47. M. Biot afterwards presented himself to 
the Institute as a candidate for a second ascent. 
He did not however repeat his excursion ; but at 
the request of several Parisian philosophers M 
Gay laissac made another voyage on the 15th of 
September, from the same place, at about forty- 
nine minutes past nine in the morning. He 
reduced his apparatus, and adapted it better 
to his circumstances. Aware that he could only 
observe the magnetic needle during the short 
periods of quiescence, intervening between the 
rotatory motions of the balloon, he preferred one 
of not more than six inches long, the oscillations 
of which were more rapid. The dipping needle 
was magnetized, and adjusted by M. Coulomb, 
and the thermometer was inclosed within two con- 
centric cylinders of pasteboard covered with gilt 
paper, proper to prevent the immediate action of 
the sun. The hygrometer, on Bichcr’s principle, 
with four bodies, was sheltered in a similar 
manner. Two glass vessels W’e?re exhausted, with 
the intention of bringing down air from the higher 
regions, and the mercurial gauge stood at the 
twenty-fifth part of an inch. The barometer at 
the period of ascent, stood at 76,525 centimetres, 
or ,30.66 English inches. The hygrometer at 
57.5, and the thermometer at 27.50, of the cen- 
tigrade, or 82° of Fahrenheit's thermometer. At 
the elevation of 3000 feet, he saw a light vapour 
dispersed tlirough the whole atmosphere below 
him, through which distant objects might be 
confusedly seen. At the height of 3032 metres, 
or about 99.50 English feet, he commenced his 
experiments on the magnetic needle, which made 
twenty oscillations in 83°, the sameus it would 
have made at the earth in 83°, 20'. At the height 
of 12,680 feet, the needle taking the mean ampli- 
tude of the oscillations was 31° as at the obser- 
vatory. Owing to the wind and other dilhculties, 
lie was obliged to renounce any further observa- 
tions. Jn his experiments with the dipping 
needle, he was equally unsuccessful, for the dry- 
ness formed by the sun in rarefied air, was so 
great, that the compass became damaged by the 
bending of the metallic circle on which tho 
divisions were traced out, by which all his 
deductions were rendered uncertain : he there 
fore proceeded to his other experiments. 

48. At tho altitude of 14,000 feet, a key held 
in the magnetic direction repelled with one end, 
and attracted with the other the North Pole of 
the needle, and even at the increased altitude of 
20,150 feet, he found no sensible difference; 
whence, he concludes magnetism to be the same 
at the greatest elevation. 

The table of observations will, perhaps, 
the clearest view of the result of his experimem 
to the curious reader. 
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Table of tlie Observations of M. Gay Lussac, in his ascent on the 15th of September, 1804. 


Tempera- 
lure expres 
sed ill de- 
grees of the 
centigrade 
tberiiiome- 
ter. 

— 

Mean of tb< 
indications 
of the two 
hygrome- 
ters. 

Mean height 
of the baro- 
meter, reducetj 
to that of a 
barometer at 
constant level 

. 

Corresponding 
heights in 

metres above 

Paris. 

The same in 

toises. 

Nnmber of magnetic 
oscillations. 

Duration 

of the oscil- 
lations in 

seconds. 

Oscillations 

reduced to 

the common 
number JO. 

■1 

to 

a 

■S 

0 

O 

O. 

OJ 

o 

o 



Cent. 




m 



27°-75 

57 5 

76-525 

Surface. 

Surface. 

30 


10 

42-16 

12-50 

62-0 

53-81 

3032-01 

1555-64 

20 


10 

41-5 

1100 

50-0 

51-43 

3412 '! 1 

1750-60 





8-50 

37-3 

49-68 

3691-32 

1893*92 





10-50 

33-0 

49-05 

3816-79 

1958-29 

10 

42-0 

10 

42-0 

— 

— 

45-28 

4511-61 

2314-84 

30 

127-5 

10 

42-5 

12-0 

30-9 

46-66 

4264-65 

2188-08 

30 

125-5 

10 

41-8 

no 

29-9 

46-26 

4327-86 

2220-51 

20 

86-0 

10 

43-0 

8-25 

27-6 

44.04 

4725-90 

2428-89 

20 

84-5 

10 

42-2 

( 3-50 

27-5 

43-53 

4808-74 

2467-24 

30 

128-5 

10 

42-8 

8-75 

29-4 

4 v 5'28 

4511-61 

2314-84 

30 

127-5 

10 

42-5 

5-25 

30-1 

42-49 

5001-85 

2566-32 





4-25 

27-.5 

41-14 

, 5267*73 

2702*74 

40 

169 

10 

42-2 

2-5 

32-7 

39-85 

5519-16 

2831*74 





0-4 

30-2 

39-01 

5674-85 

2911 - 62 ^ 





1-0 

33-0 

41-41 

5175-06 

2654-08 • 

30 

126-5 

10 

42-1 

— 3-0 

32 4 

37-17 

6040-70 

3099-32 



10 


— 1-0 

32-1 

36-96 

6107-19 

3133-44 

20 

84-0 

10 

42-0 

0-0 

35-1 

39-18 

, 5631-65 

2889-45 

30 

127-5 

10 

42-5 

— 3-25 

33-9 

36-70 

6143-31 

5151-97 

20 

82-0 

10 

41-0 

— 7-0 

34-5 

33-39 

6884-14 

3532-07 

20 

83-5 

10 

41-7 

— 9-5 


32-88 

0977-97 

3579*90 






49. From this it appears, that the temperature 
very irregular in correspondinej heights, which 
he supposed to arise from the observations being 
taken, some in ascending and some in descending, 
the thermometer obeying the variations too slowly, 
but regarding only the decreasing series of degrees 
in the thermometer, the law of temperature ap- 
pears more regular : thus, the temperature at the 
<^nrth is 27^, 75', and at the height of 3091 metres, 
is 5', dividing the difference of the altitudes by 
that ot the temperatures, we shall have 191.7 
nietres, or 98.3 toises of elevation for each 
lowering degree of temperature. Towards the 
t^nrfaoe of the earth, the heat follows a less de- 
oreasiiijr than, in the higher parts of the 
^bnosphere. At greater heights it follows arith- 
inetical progression. The lowest temperature 
observed, was 9°, 25', corresponding to 14°, 9', 
oil ahrenheit’s thermometer; and to an eleva- 
tion of 23,040 English feet. The gradation 
^‘vidently is not uniform, as appears from facts 
Inid down by other observers, but pro- 
ceeds with augmented rapidity in the upper 
fogions. The hygrometer was very irregular, 
Icnded obviously toward dryness. At the 
c^i'lh, it was 57°, 5', but at the height of 3032 
fnetres, changed to 62°, and then declined till the 
loon attained the height of 5267 metres, when 
^ stood at 27°, 5'. From this point it advanced 
with slight aberrations to 3v5°, 1', at an 
htudeof 5631metres, but above this^tlie varia- 


tion was slight. Facts and observations, have, 
however, convinced US, that the higher strata of 
the atmosphere, are generally driven through 
the lower, and are capable of retaining at the 
same temperature, a larger share of moisture. 
The two air flasks were opened, one at the 
height of 21,460 feet, and the other at 21,790 
feet, when the air rushed into them with a 
whistling noise. From that stupendous height, 
he still saw fleecy clouds at a great height above 
him, but none below. The atmosphere wanted 
transparency, and exhibited a dull misty ap- 
pearance. Tlie different aspect of the sky, was 
owing, in his opinion, to the different direction 
of the winds. At this enormous elevation, he 
began to feel increasingly cold, great numbness, 
difliculty of breathing, while his throat was so 
parched from inhaling the dry attenuated air, 
that he could scarcely swallow a morsel of bread. 
His ballast being nearly gone, and his balloon 
completely distended, he began to descend at 
the rate of about a mile in eight minutes, and 
after a lapse of thirty-four minutes, alighted, at 
three-quarters past three o’clock, near the hamlet 
of St. Gourgon, sixteen miles north west of 
Rouen. On his arrival at Paris, he hasted to 
the laboratory of the polytechnic school, with his 
flasks of air, and proceeded to analyze it. On 
opening the flasks under the water, the liquid 
rushed in, and half filled their capacity. It was 
found on analysis to be exactly the same in point 
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of proportions, as tliat at the surface of tlie eanli ; 
each 1,000 parts containing 215 of oxygen. 

50. The next voyage which we must notice by 
way of warning to future adventurers, was one of 
the few fatal ones. On the 7th April, 1806, 
I\l. iMosment ascended from Lisle, apparently 
tnuler auspicious circumstances. During his 
ascent, he dropped a dog with a parachute, wliich 
came safely to the ground, and about one o’clock 
something was seen descending slowly through 
the air, and proved to be tlie flag ofM. Mosrnent. 
Soon after, a murmur was circulated that the 
body of the aeronaut was found in one of the 
fosses of the city, lifeless and covered with blood, 
which proved in the end but too correct. The 
misfortune has been attrilmtcd to the shallowness 
of the car, by which, he is supposed to have lost 
his balance in tlirovving out the dog, and preci- 
pitated to the earth. 

51. On the 4th of August, M. Garnerin, as- 
cended from Paris at eleven o’clock in the 
evening, for the purpose of making nocturnal 
observations, under the Russian tiag. His bal- 
loon was illuminated by twenty lamps, and 
formed a very splendid appearance ; rockets 
let off at Tivoli, seemed to him scarcely to rise 
above the earth, and F^iris appeared studded with 
numerous stars. In forty minutes l^rose to an 
elevation of 13,200 feet : at twelve o%ock, when 
3,600 feet from the earth, he heard tb.e barking 
of dogs ; at twm o’clock, he saw several meteors 
flying around him ; at half past three, he beheld 
the sun rising in magni licence and grandeur 
above the ocean of clouds, and the gas expand- 
ing, he rose to the height of 15,000 feet, and 
after a lapse of more than seven hours, descended 
at Loges, forty-five leagues from Paris. 

52. He took a second nocturnal voyage, on the 
21st September, in which he was exposed to 
great danger. He commenced his voyage as before 
from Tivoli, and was at first carried with unex- 
ampled rapidity to an immense heiglit, when he 
began to prognosticate a storm. The balloon 
dilated to an alarming degree, and having neg- 
lected his apparatus for conducting tlie gas away 
from the lamps m its escape, he could not manage 
the balloon : he therefore with one hand made 
an opening of two feet diameter, and with the 
other put out all the lamps lie could, and w<is, 
without a regulating valve, tossed about from 
current to current; his ballast was gone, and in 
this condition, the balloon rose through thick 
clouds, then sunk, then struck the earth and re- 
bounded to an amazing altitude; the storm 
dashed him against the mountains, and after 
many severe shocks he became for a time insen- 
sible. On recovering liis senses, he found lie 
had been carried to Tonnere, in a storm of 
thunder. His anchors shortly hooked in a tree, 
and he alighted in seven hours and a half from 
his ascension, 300 miles from I’aris, having 
travelled a distance of forty miles in an hour. 
This, however, is not more ihau half the di.stance 
he travelled on one occasion in tins country, 
when he went from London to Colchester, a 
distance of fifty miles, in three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Since this period, tlie names of Sadler, 
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Green, Graham, and other adventurers have been 
connected with tlie ascent of balloons, for the 
purpose of emolument, in England : sometimes 
exhibiting the triumphs, and sometimes the 
paucity of scientific attainments in their con- 
ductors. But we know of no further efforts than 
the above, to increase the materials of science 
itself, by these voyages. 

54. The utility of zEronautic studies and experi- 
ments has been very much questioned even by 
pliilosophical minds. M. Cavallo, well known 
in the philosophical world, suggested long .‘ago 
that small balloons, especially those made of 
paper, and raised by means of spirit of wine, 
may serve to explore the direction of the winds 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, par- 
ticularly when there is a calm below ; and we 
see the French aeronauts adopted this idea, that 
tliey might serve also for signals in various cir- 
cumstances, in which no other means can be 
used ; and letters or other small things may 
be easily sent by them ; for instance, from 
ships that cannot safely land on account of 
storms; from besieged plac(?s, islands, or the like. 
The larger arostatic machines, he adds, may 
answer all the above mentioned purposes in a 
better manner ; and tliey may, besides, be used 
as a help to a person who wants to ascend a 
mountain, ora precipice, or to cross a river; and 
perhaps one of the machines tied to a boat by a 
long rope, may be, in some cases, a better sort 
of sail than any that is used at present. Their 
conveying people from place to place with great 
swiftness, and without trouble, may be of essen- 
tial use, even if the art of guiding them in a 
direction different from that of the wind should 
never be discovered. By means of. those ma- 
chines the shape of certain seas and lands may 
be better ascertained ; men may a.scend to the 
tops of mountains they never visited before ; 
they may be carried over marshy and dangerous 
grounds ; they may by tliat means come out of a 
besieged place, or an island ; they may, in hot 
climates, ascend to a cold region of the atmos- 
})liere, either to refresh themselves, or to obscive 
the ice which is never seen below ; and, in 
short, they may be thus taken to several places, 
to wiiich humau art hitherto knew of no con- 
veyance. 

55. ‘ The philosophical uses, to which these 
machines may be subservient, are numerous in- 
deed ; and it may be sufficient to say, that hardly 
any thing wliich passes in the atmosphere is known 
with precision, and that, principally for want o 
a method of ascending into it. The formation ot 
rain, of thunder storms, of vi^pours, hail, snow, 
and meteors in general, requires to be -attentively 
examined and ascertained. The action 
barometer, the refraction and tempers^ture of t ^ 
air in various regions, tlie descent of bodies, tie 
propagation of sound, &c. are subject# which 
require a series of observations and 

the performance of which could never nave oe 
properly expected, before the discovery ot 
static machines.’ 

56. Such speculations have been for « 

record : the reader will see from our j 

detail that they have hut partially been m, ^ 
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But we should not omit to state, that the French 
a])j)lied balloons to military purposes during the 
late war, and ascribe to this in a great measure, 
the celebrated victory obtained over the Austrians, 
at Fleurus, 1794. A balloon was sent up under 
the direction of Mr, Coutel, accompanied by 
an adjutant and a general, who rose twice the 
same day to the height of 220 fathoms, and re- 
mained each time four hours susjiendcd in the 
air, observing the movements of the enemy, and 
corresponding all the time by military signs 
with general Jourdan, commander of the French 
army. The enterprise was at last discovered, 
and a battery opened upon the reronauts, but they 
soon gained an elevation beyond the reach of 
the hre. Afterwards the I'ronch commonly pre- 
pared balloons to go with their armies, as into 
Egypt, &:e. but we have never heard of any 
other practical result. We would now direct 
the reader to 

57 . Sect, HI. Of the V^rinciple.s op TFmo- 
NAUTic Machinery. — The general principles 
of yFrostation are so little diherent from those 
of hydrostatics, that it is almost supertluous to 
insist on them. It is a fact universally known, 
that when a body is immersed in any tiiiid, if 
its weight be less than an equal bulk of that 
fluid, it will rise to the surface ; but if heavier, 
it will sink ; and if equal, it will remain in the 
place where it is left. For tliis reason smoke 
ascends into the atmosphere, and heated air in 
that which is colder. Opon this simple prin- 
ciple depends the wliole theory of amostation. 

58. A oiihic foot of air has been found to 
Aveigh about 554 grains, and to be expanded by 
every degree of heat, about jjg part of the 
'vhole. By heating a quantity of air, therefore, 
to ')00 degrees of Fahrenheit, we just double its 
hulk when the tljerrnometer stands at fifty-four 
in the open air, and in the same proportion we 
tlirninish its weight ; and if such a quantity of 
this hot air be inclosed in a bag, and the excess 
of the weight of an equal bulk of common air 
yeighs more than the bag with the air contained 
in It, both the bag and the air will rise into the 
atmosphere, and continue to do so until they 
arrive at a place where the external air is na- 
turally so much rarefied, that the weight be- 
comes equal ; and here the whole will float. 

59. From the frequent exhibition of aerostatic 
ttiachiries, the power of hot air in raising weights, 
or rather that by which it is itself impelled up- 
wards, has been illustrated by a variety of ex- 
P^nments with which every one is familiar. 

rom these it appears, that in the tprostalic ma- 
^ ‘mes on Montgolfier’s plan, it must be an ad- 
^'aiitage to have them as large as possible ; be- 
oause a smaller quantity of fire will then liave a 
ifreater efiect in raising them, and the clanger 
^oui that clement, which in this kind of ma- 
l-^mesis chiefly to be dreaded, will be*in agreat 
le.isure avoided. On this subject it may be 
marked, that as the cubical contents of a globe, 
other figure of which balloons are made, 
timrease much more rapidly than their surfaces, 
at ^^Idnirtely be a degree of magnitude 

^^wiiich the smallest additional heat would raise 
tern whatever. Thus, supposiftg any 

^ Stic machine canab)^ of containing 500 


cubic feet, and the air within it to be only one 
degree hotter than the external atmosphere ; the 
tendency of this machine to rise, even without 
the application of artificial heat, would be near 
an ounce. Let its capacity be increased sixteen 
times, and the tendency to rise will be equiva- 
lent to a pound ; and this may be done without 
making the machine sixteen times heavier than 
before. 

60. It is certain, however, that all ®rostatic 
machines have a tendency to produce or preserve 
heat within them, as Messrs Charles and Roberts 
found in their lerial voyage of 150 miles, when 
the external atmosphere was 63°. and the ther- 
mometer within the balloon at 104°. Such a 
difference of temperature affording a power of 
ascent equal to forty-one grains on every cubic 
foot, must, in a machine of 50,000 such feet, 
have amounted to almost 200 pounds. Hence 
we may easily account for Mr. Morveau’s ac- 
cident at Dijon, when a balloon filled only with 
common air made its escape to some distance 
by the spontaneous rarefaction of the air within. 
This diflerence between the external and internal 
heat, being so very considerable, must have a 
great infiuence upon airostatic machines, and 
will undoubtedly influence those fllled with in- 
flammabli^ir as well as the other kind. The 
rain, snow, and vapours, which condense upon 
them in the higher regions, may also occasion 
an evaporation, and consequently a very violent 
degree of cold, so as to make them specifically 
heavier than the atmosphere. 

To this, probably, we may ascribe the descent 
of the balloon which carried M. Blanchard and 
F)r. Jeffries ; and which seemed so extraordinary, 
that many had recourse to an imaginary attrac- 
tion in the waters of the ocean, in order to solve 
the phenomenon. This supposition, however, 
is rejected by Cavallo ; who explains the matter, 
by remarking, that in two former voyages made 
with the same machine, it could not long support 
two men in the atmosphere, so that we had no 
reason to wonder at its weakness on this occa- 
sion. In fact, it does not appear that the air 
over the sea is at all warmer than that above 
land ; on the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that the superior reflective power of the 
land renders the atmosphere above it warmer : 
but it is very natural to suppose, that the air 
above the sea is more moist than that above 
land ; and consequently, by letting fall its 
moisture upon the balloon, must have occasioned 
an evaporation, that would deprive the machine 
of its internal heat ; which it would partly re- 
cover after it entered the warmer and drier at- 
mosphere over land. 

61. Much attention has been directed to the 
shape most proper for the balloon, an object in 
aeronautics of considerable importance. The early 
balloons appear to have been elliptical or oval, 
but the spherical is now generally preferred 
because this figure admits the greatest capacity 
under the least surface. The conical or oblong 
figure has been proposed as an experiment ; in 
which case the machine is supposed to proceed 
with its narrow end forwaid. This suggestion 
arose from the consideration that a round toriri , 
and that which is approximately so, presents a 
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greater surface to tlic opposition of air ; and 
is, therefore, an insuperable obstacle to guiding 
it by tlie action of the oar, wings, or any other 
invention which might be contrived to turn it, 
either in the current of the atmosphere, or even 
in a perfect calm. Mr. lloole, copying nature, 
suggests the shape of a hsh, the head of which 
figure might serve to divide the fluid, and the 
tail as a rudder, to steer the cour.se of tlie balloon. 
The traveller, he suggests, should sit in the 
centre of gravity of the whole imiss ; and thus 
he would not only render it perfectly horizontal, 
but be able, from his situation, to give an 
impulse of sufficient force to move the whole 
body : he should also he provided with instru- 
ments analogous to the fins of fishes, .says this 
author, anil of sufficient texture to bear the 
whole force of his muscular strengtli. The ohlong 
form is, however, attended with the disadvan- 
tage already named, as to its capacity being less 
under the same surface than the sjihcre ; and 
consequently, its power of buoyancy must be 
calculated at a proportional diminution, to say 
nothing of the positive augmentation necessarily 
incurred by such a change of figure to its ponde- 
rosity, or the superadded consideration of the 
difficulty of l>alancing and governing such a 
figure in the open heavens, exposed tlie action 
of violent winds and storms ; the nrst bla.st of 
which might roll it sideways, sweep it away upon 
its bo.som, or perhaps turn it over. Other ad- 
vantages of the spherical form are as follow. 
The circumferences of spheres are as their dia- 
meters ; their surfaces as their squares ; their 
solid contents as tlie cubes of their diameters. 
The diameter of the circumference being as 
7 to 22. If the diameter of a spherical balloon be 
feiJt, tlie circumference will be 110; that 
diameter multiplied by the circumference, will 
give the surface of the sphere, and in the case 
above named 3850 feet. I3y knowing the weight 
of a given portion of the materials of which the 
balloon is formed, as of a square foot or yard, it 
is easy to calculate the whole ; and, in order to 
find the capacity, take ^ of the cube of the dia- 
meter, or multiply i of tjie surface by the entire 
diameter, 

62, Having found the contents and surface of 
the balloon, we calculate its buoyancy. If the 
cubic foot of air weigh.s Ij of an ounce, we take 
tlie number of cubic feet in the solid content of 
the balloon, and add to them^ part of thcm.seives, 
considering the feet as ounces ; and hence we 
have the weight of air displaced by the balloon. 
If the balloon contain 22,458 cubic feet, each of 
the weight of IJoz. we add to 22,458 ounces I of 
that quantity ; and hence have 26,94 ounces 
tlie weight of the whole, supposing the dimension.s 
of the same weight as air. This, however, is 
not the case. PTora the aggregate, then, of the 
26,949| ounces, we deduct the weight of tlie 
materials of which the vehicle is made, and the 
remainder expresses the exact levity of the bal- 
loon, on the supposition that it contains coinmon 
air. But inflammable air weighs from J to of 
the weight of common air only, and, .supposed in 
tlie above case at J, will stand thus t«?iii:280 ; 
also 1256 — 280zi976ths power of ascension. 
The same general reasonings may be applied 
in other cases for calculating the buoyancy of 


spherical balloons of all sizes, the levities being 
nearly as the cubes of tlie diameters, and con- 
sequently the diameters as the cube roots of the, 
levities. But from the application of similar 
reasonings to the oblong figure, there appears, 
as we should expect, an augment of weight, and 
a decrease of capacity, under tlie same extent of 
surface. 

63. Tlie power of ascension in balloons differs 
considerably, according to the means of a;rostation 
or rarefaction employed. If a perfect vacuum 
could be procurea, a globe of 10 feet in diameter 
would rise, with u force of 40 pounds ; one of 
20 feet, 320 pounds; one of 30 feet, 1080 pounds, 
in the ratio of the cube of the diameter. We have 
already stated, the levities are as the cube of the 
diameters, and consequently diameters as the 
cube roots of the levities. But air expands by 
heat at least 450th part of its bulk ; and it is 
impossible to apply caloric in a sufficient degree 
to obtain its whole ascensional jiower. That air 
within a balloon or vehicle, heated 50 degrees, 
would dilate by elasticity till one-ninth part was 
driven out ; so that even then the tendency of 
the balloon to rise would be equal only to the 
ninth part of its whole buoyant force. That 
being the relation in wliich 50 stands to 450, and 
50 degrees of heat is as much, perhaps, as could 
be supported. Humidity proclucesa dilation of 
air, amounting, in good weather to an eightieth 
part of the volume of fluid, and in the tropical 
regions would exceed one-twentietli : hence 
moist air thrown into a large bag, sufficiently 
waxed, would cause it to rise. But heat and 
moisture combined, produce a far greater rare- 
faction of the air than either of them is capable 
of producing alone. The smoke luseJ by Mont- 
golfier with so great success, was nothing scarcely 
but air charged with vapour, produced l)y burn- 
ing of vine-twigs, cliopped straw, &c. and was 
computed to be one-third specifically lighter 
tlian common air, ami therefore must have pos- 
sessed a degree* of rarefaction wliich it would 
require 150 degrees of heat to produce operating 
alone. From these data it is evident that the 
force estimated at 12j pounds avoirdupoise in 
glol)e of 10 feet diameter, would amount to 
1502J pourid.s, if the diameter were 50 feet, and 
to 12,500, if it were a hundred, being as the 
cube roots of the levities, from wliich is to he 
deducted, the weight of the case, appendages, &c. 
which, estimated at two-fifths of a pound, for a 
sphere of one foot in diameter, demonstrates a 
balloon of 100 feet diameter, capable of exerting 
an ascending |>owcr of not less than 8500 poun< s, 
independent of the cordage, car, f 

which still mu.st be deducted ; and one of 33 jtee 
diameter would exert a power capable of 
ducing a mere equilibrium between the 
of the canvass and the buoyant force o 
rarefied air. 


64. Balloons filled with gas remain to be con; 
dcred . 1 1 y drogen gas obtained from sulphuric a ^ 
acting on iron filings, is six times ^ p of 
common air, but gas evolved by a solu 
zinc in that acid, is twelve times 
may, therefore, independently of 
consider, that on a general scale the 
ga.s that fills a balloon, is six times sp g. 
lighter than common air, the l)alloon mu 
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fore exert } of the buoyant force corresponding to 
its capacity, and will have an ascending power 
equal to jjj of a pound avoirdupois for a globe 
of one foot diameter, 112j pounds for a balloon 
of 15 feet diameter, 900 pounds for one of 30 
feet, and 7200 pounds for one of 60 feet, the 
weight of the balloon, &c. to be deducted, which 
allowing, as has been calculated jg part of a 
pound for a varnished silk globe of one foot dia- 
meter, would be in a balloon of 15 feet diameter, 
11 J pounds, in one of 30 feejt 45 pounds, in one 
of 60 feet 130 pounds, and the consequent power 
of ascension in such balloons would be 101 i, 
655, and 7020 pounds, whilst a balloon of 1* 
fret would just float in the atmosphere. There 
being in that case an exact equilibrium between 
the weight of the materials and the ascensional 
po\v(?r of the gas. The weight of the appendages, 
it must be considered, has a tendency to com- 
prrss the gas embodied in the balloon, and there- 
by to rtaider it more dense, hut this eflect is not 
considerable. A load of GOOO pounds in a bal- 
loon of GO feet (liameter, has been calculated to 
produce a compression amounting to | of a 
pound ; for a circle of one fool diameter in tVie 
horizontal section, the 979th part of the; pressure 
of the atmosphere on a globe of those dimensions, 
and rating the weight of gas at 1200 pounds, 
there will be a diminution of buoyancy of Ij^j 
pounds. The balloon, according to its power of 
ascension, would rise with a motion perpetually 
accelerating, were not this velocity checked by 
the resistance of the air through which it passes, 
which according to the theory of dynamics, is to 
that which a falling l)ody acquires in the same 
space of time, as the ascensional power is to the 
weight of the apparatus and fluid. Still, not- 
witlistanding the opposition it meets with from 
the atmosphere, ,it will attain its final velocity in 
about double the time which would be otherwise 
rtMjuired for tliat purpose, after wliich its ascent 
will he uniform, the resistance of the air being 
just equal to the buoyancy of the balloon. The 
resistance of a circle moving tlirough any given 
duid in a direction perpen<iicular to its plane, is 
measured by the weight of a column of that fluid 
of etpial base with the circle, and at an altitude from 
'vhich a heavy body falling will acquire the 
same celerity ; a rule which arises out of the ge- 
neral principle that air presses equally every way. 
Near the level of the sea, at mean temperature, 
^ column of air 17 feet high, incumbent on a 
circle of a single foot diameter, weighs a pound ; the 
consequent resistance which such a circle would 
sutler, propelled at the celerity of 33 feet each 
second. Newton calculates the resistance of the 
atmosphere to be just half that of its generating 
oitcle, and therefore a velocity of 46§ feet in a 
second, would create a resistance of one pound 
^0 a sphere of one foot diameter. In other cir- 
cumstances the resistance will be proportionate to 
uie squares of the velocities and aensities. Con- 
sequently if the buoyant force were always the 
same, the velocity of ascent in a balloon would 
be inversely as its diameter. A balloon of 30 
diameter and 100 pounds ascensional power, 
bas the same elfect as the ninth part of a pound 
or a globe of one foot diameter; and would 
uerefore meet a resistance corresponding to the 
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velocity of 463 divided by 3, the square root of 
9 or 155 each second, consequently the balloon 
would rise a mile in six minutes. 

65. To determine the height to which a balloon 
will rise, the rule is, to compute the contents of 
the globe in cubic feet, and divide its restraining 
weight in ounces by the content, and the quotient 
will be the difference in the density of the atmos- 
phere at the surface of the earth, and at the point 
to which the balloon will rise. Subtract this quo- 
tient from 1{, the density at the earth, and the re- 
mainder will be the density at that height ; after 
which, the height may be found by comparing 
the density thus obtained, with philosophical 
tables for that purpose. * The balloon would in- 
deed, at first, rise above this altitude, by reason 
of the rapid celerity acquired in its ascent, and 
afterwards sink below it; but this is the point 
at which it would ultimately settle and continue 
in the diffuse medium ; the density of air, at that 
degree of elevation, just balancing the ascen- 
sional power. 

66. Its equipoise cannot be stable so long as it 
remains in a loose flaccid slate ; but the circum- 
stances of its ascent are' to be • determined by 
metiris of ballast, and the safety valve appointed 
for occasionally letting out a portion of tne gas ; 
for althoqgfc the balloon designed for any con- 
siderable mtitude, is not* more than half filled 
with gas at first, still, by the increased rarefaction 
of the air as it ascends, and the consequent 
diminished pressure on the exterior, the ex])an- 
sion sometimes becomes so great as to endanger 
the bursting of the machine. 

67. Tlie rarefied air balloons have been com- 
monly elevated or depressed by increasing or di- 
minishing the fire ; tne inflammable air balloons 
by throwing out the ballast, or letting out the gas 
in suitable portions, through the valve. But 
these means will in time render the vessel inca- 
pable of floating; for m the air they can 'have 
no supply of ballast, and with great difficulty can 
procure gas. They will also rise or fall by the rare- 
faction of the inclosed air ; and it has been pro- 
posed to effect these purposes, by means of an- 
nexing to the balloon a vessel of common air 
by condensing and rarefying which, the machine 
may he lowered or elevated at pleasure. M. 
Meuvier proposed to inclose one balloon of 
common air in another of inflammable air ^ 
by this means, as the balloon ascends, the gas 
becomes cx])anded, and compressing the balloon 
of common air, diminishes its w'eight ; and to in- 
crease the quantity of this air when needful, he 
suggested the use of bellows. Some propose to 
annex a small balloon with rarefied air, to one 
of inflammable air ; and by altering the fire of 
tfie lower one, to raise or depress the machine. 

68 . Several inventions have been offered for the 
purpose of conducting these machines through 
the air, and giving them a direction to whatever 
point the aeronaut should wish to travel. Some 
nave proposed to govern them by sails and 
rudder, in the same manner as ships at sea ; but 
this, as might have been expected, was found 
impracticable, the course of balloons and ships 
being so exceedingly different. A vessel upon 
the water moves with less velocity than the 
wind, and tlierefore the wind acts powerfully 
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upon the sails ; but ballous, having the same of ropes attached to a net, formed to fit the 
velocity as tlie surrounding air, feel no wind, shape of tlie balloon. 1‘or the greater con- 
and con.sequently can derive no benefit from venience of aerostation, the ropes from the net 
sails. Oars and ■winpi;s have been applied with are attached to the circumference of a circle 
as little success. The helm, indeed, was for about twenty feet below the balloon, whence 
some time encouraged, from the*motion of fishes otlier ropes go to the edge of the boat, 
in the water; but from this no practical benefits 70. The material universally employed for 
have been derived. Professor Dauzel is said to aerostatic machines of a larger size, to be filled 
have contrived a machine for the direction of with inflammable air, is varnished silk ; and for 
the balloon, an account of which may be seen in those of the rarefied air kind, linen painted over 
the Philosophical Magazine, vol. iv. p. 108 ; but with some size colour, or lined with paper ; the 
it seems to have fallen into disuse ; and it is best varnish for an inflammable air balloon, is 
probable that these contrivances will never be that made with birdlime, and recommended by 
brought to a state of perfection. The power M. Faiijas de Saint Fond, in a treatise publish- 
which the aeronaut has of raising and lowering ed on the subject Take one pound of bird- 
himself in the atmosphere, will, at present, best lime, put it into a new proper earthen pot that 
enable him to take advantage of the diflerent can resist the fire, and let it boil gently for about 
currents of air, which are blowing at the same one hour, viz., till it ceases to crackle , or, which 
time in various directions ; and, by committing is the same thing, till it is so far boiled, as tliat 
himself to the breeze he wants, to supersede the a drop of it being let fall upon the fire, will 
necessity of contriv'ances, wdiich w'ould tend at burn : then pour upon it a pound of spirits of 
best to encumber the machine. The parachute.^ turpentine, stirring it at the same time with a 
however, is a useful appendage, by means ot wooden spatula, and keeping the pot at a good 
which the voyager can, at any height, leave the di.stance from the flame, lest the vapour of this 
balloon, in case of danger, and escape to the essential oil should take fire. After this, let it 
earth without incurring the inconvenience of a boil for about si.x, minutes longer; then pour 
rapid fall. A machine on the same principle is upon the whole, three pounds of boiling oil of 
said to have been long used in the by the nuts, linseed, or poppy, rendered drying by 

Vaulters, to enable them to jump trom great means of litharge ; stir it well, let it boil for a 
hei'.rhis. We have noticed its general jirinciples quarter of an hour longer, and the varnish is 
of deicent alreadv. made. After it lia.s rested for twenty-four hours, 

(39. Sec.V. Or making and filling balloons, and the sediment has gone to the bottom, decimt 
— With respect to the construction of the bal- it into another pot; and when you want to use 
loon or globe, the first thing to be considered, it, warm and apply it with a flat brush upon the 
is the formation of the gores of which it is com- silk stuff, whilst that is kept well stretched. One 
posed. In order to frame these, we must con- coat of it may be sufficient, but if two are neces- 
.sider that the edges are not segineuU of circles, sary, it will be proper to give one each side 
and cannot in consequence be described by of the silk, and to let them dry in the open air, 
compasses. To shape them, the following while the silk remains extended. * 
directions are necessary : first draw a right line On this subject, however, M. Cavallo has 
AB, (see plate 1. fig. 1.) equal to half the cir- made some improvements, as may be seen in 
cumfeience, which divide by the line (' D into his printed publications. Much likewise has 
two equal parts at the point F, each equal to been said in 1' ranee of the elastic gum varni.sh, 
the one-fourth of the circumference. Describe and its composition, which was kept a secret; but 

the luie A B in feet and decimals; divide the Mr. Baldwin, after many expensive trials, declares 

quarter circumference A K into eighteen equal it to be made by melting in an iron ladle, proper^ 
parts, and to the points of division apply tlie heated, pieces of elastic gum, and afterwards 
lines fg, hi, kl, ike: divide the whole circuin- stirring in a quantity of drying oil. M. Blan- 
ference into twice the given number of pieces, chard’s method of making elastic gmn varnish 
and make (3 E and E D each equal to the quo- for the silk of a balloon, is the following : ‘ Dis- 
tient of this division: .so that (. D maybe equal solve elastic gurn, cut small, in five times its 
to the breadth of one of those pieces: multiply weight of spirit of turpentine, by keeping them 
tlie above mentioned quotient by the decimals some days together ; then boil one ounce o 
at the end of the lines fg, hi, kl, &.c., and you this solution in eight ounces of drying linsee 
have the length to which the line ought to he oil for a few minutes ; lastly strain it. It mus 
continued. Draw a curve along the extremities be used warm. The pieces of silk, after le 
of these lines, and you have one quarter of the Girnish is sufficiently dry, may be joined by lay- 
pattern complete, by which you may shape the iug about half an inch of the edge of one 
rest. The reason of the rule is, that the several over the edge of the other, and sewing them j 
breadllis of each slip, at the several distances a double stitcli.’ 

from the point to the centre, are as the sines of 7J. Having thus completed the structure o 
those distances, the radius being the size of half balloon meclianically, the next consideration 
the length of the slip. Having computed the that of filling it. /fhis is commonly done 
circumference of the balloon, it is comparatively gas, which may be obtained in different 
easy to form the gores after which nothing remains according as inclination and circunastances 
to complete the machine, but fitting them direct. The best way is by applying a^i 
together, varnishing the exterior, and .suspending certain metals ; by exposing certain g 

tlie car, whicn is commonly of wicker v/ork, vegetable, and mineral substances, 
covered with leather, to the balloon, by means nre, in a close vessel ; or by transmitting 
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vapour of certain fluids through red hot tubes. 
Since it is impossible to obtain a sufficient 
quantity in its natural state, latterly it has been 
found convenient and cheaper for balloons to be 
filled from the nearest gas works. 

72. The materials that have been generally 
employed by scientific aeronauts, are iron or 
zinc, and vitriolic acid diluted with five or six 
parts of water. The chippings of iron, or the 
borings of cannon are more suitable to the pur- 
pose than iron filings, because the interstices 
admit the diluted acid more easily, and the heat 
attending the effervescence is much greater. 
Iron in this way is capable of producing 1700 
times its bulk of gas, four ounces and n. half of iron, 
the same weight of vitriol, and twenty-two and a 
half ounces and a half of water, will produce one 
cubic foot of inflammable air ; also six ounces 
of zinc, six of oil of vitriol, and thirty of water, 
will produce the same (piantity, the inflammable 
air thus obtained, weighing one seventh jiart of 
the weight of common air. By passing this air 
through water in which quick lime lias boon dis- 
solved, the elastic fluids generated with the air, 
become absorbed with the water, and the in- 
flammable air is rendered cool and prevented 
from overheating the balloon. The gas is col- 
lected in casks lined with tin. IVl. Garnerin, in 
1802, used thirty-six casks, every twxdve of 
which communicated with a collar, and three 
lubes from three collars, conveyed the gas into 
one large tube which joined the balloon. Pro- 
fessor Robertson and Sacharof, had twenty-five 
vessels into each of which were put 120 pounds 
of iron filings, 600 pounds of water, and then 
poured in 120 pounds of sulphuric acid, M. 
Blanchard filled a balloon from only four ca.sks, 
each 120 gallons. lainardi employed only two 
casks, by which he filled a balloon in the slmpe 
of a ])ea, iwenty-tliree ftM't in diameter, and 
thirty feet high, in the short space of half an 
hour. He employed 2000 pounds of each, and 
12,600 pounds of water, a quantity which has 
been pronounced sufficient for a balloon thirty 
feet in diameter, having a capacity of 14,137 
feet. Zinc is said to be superior to iron, in as 
much as the gas obtained from iron by the action 
of vitriolic acid is computed to be six times lighter 
man atmospheric air ; whereas the gas evolved 
miring the solution of zinc in that acid, is not 
css than twelve times lighter than that fluid. 

7^* inferior inflammable air is also ob- 
mned by the action of fire upon various sub- 
sancesas pit coal, asphaltum, wood, especially 
oil, spirits of wine, &c. but is not 
^ ight as that obtained from iron or zinc. It 
V observed that animal sub.stances 

wh six to ten times more inflammable air 

en the fire is suddenly increased than when it 
^’aised. The common way of obtain- 
wV ®*iC'dosing the materials in iron vessels, 

; afterwards healed red hot, when the 

immediately proceeds from the 
aperture of the vessels. 

inflammable air, by pas- 
eim I ^ sfeam of boiling water through a red hot 
lube Priestley, instead of this, took a 

Uo eff ‘^rass, on which the steam of water has 
®ct, and having filled it with iron obtained 


from the boring of cannon, made the water boil 
with vehemence, and passing the steam through 
this red hot tube, the iron yielded one half more 
air than had ever been obtained from the action 
of vitriolic acid. 

75. Balloons of small dimensions may be filled 
with gas in the following manner. Let A, 
(plate 1. fig. 3.) be a bottle containing the re- 
quisite ingredients, B C a tube in the shape 
of a siphon, fastened at one end to the neck of 
the vessel or the bottle. Let E pass through an 
orifice in the stopper nearly to the bottom of 
the bottle, or vessel E, almost full of water. In 
another orifice in the stopper of E, place another 
tube, to which fix the bladder or balloon. Then 
the gas coming out of the end of the tube C, 
and passing through the water, will collect itself 
in the bottle D, and be conveyed by the ad- 
ditional tube into tlie balloon. 

76. It may also he done in the following man- 
ner, (sec fig. 4.) let ABC, represent a vessel of 
clay or iron in the form of a Elorence flask, con- 
taining the materials. To C, the neck of the 
ve.ssel, let there be luted a tube of brass, and 
then a leaden tube, as the materials will swell 
during the action of the fire. Let the extremity 
of the tube nass through the water of the vessel 
111, and te^inate under the inverted vessel EE, 
to tlie upper aperture of which the balloon is 
fixed. The part A B of the vessel is then heated 
red hot, and the inflammable air proceeding from 
the tube C 1), and passing through the water in 
the vessel 11 1, will empty itself into the balloon 
ir. Two things, however, are to be observed, 
first that the aperture of the vessel E F, be one 
foot below the surface of the water in the vessel 
II 1, and the fire at a sufficient distance from 11 1, 
that if any gas escape it may not explode. There 
should also be a stop cock K, in the vessel E F, 
through which the common air ought to be drawn 
out before the operation commences, after which 
the water will ri.se as far as the cock. 

77. For filling a larger air balloon with gas, See 
plate 11. fig. 2. where A A are two tubs, about 
three feet in diameter and nearly two feet deep, 
inverted in larger vessels. At the bottom of each 
of the inverted vessels there is a hole to which is 
adapted a tin tube E seven inches in diameter, 
and .seven or eight inches long, to which the 
silken tubes of the balloon are to be tied ; each 
of the tubs B is surrounded by several casks so 
regulated as to be no less than half full when 
the materials arc equally distributed. In the 
top of each cask are two holes, to one of which 
a tin tube is adapted, so formed as to pass over 
the edge of the tub B and through the water, 
terminating under the inverted tub A. The 
other hole designed to supply the cask with ma- 
terials, is to be secured with a wooden plug, 
nearly of the same diameter as the tubes arc, 
about three inches and a half in diameter. The 
two masts, ropes, &c. are designed to elevate 
the balloon above the level of the tubs A A 
and during the process of filling the balloon a 
net is to be put over it, suspended as in the 
figure. When the common air is expelled the bal 
loon, the silk tubes are fastened round the tin 
tubes E E, and by passing into the casks the vitri- 
olic acid upon the other materials, the balloon 
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will soon be sufficiently inflated to support itself, 
and tho rope G H will be unnecessary. The net 
IS adjusted round the balloon, during its infla- 
tion the ropes are tied to the net and fastened 
to the hoop M N : tlie boat I K is suspended 
from the hoop M N, all tlie necessaries depo- 
sited, and as soon as flie sphere is three parts 
full the silk tubes are separated from the tin 
tubes, their extremities tied and placed in the 
boat, the aeronauts seated, the lateral ropes 
slipped off, and the balloon ascends. 

78. To fill a balloon witli rarefied air the com- 
mon way is as follows : (see plate 11. fig. 3.) A B 
C D is a scaflbld, the breadth of which is two 
tliirds the diameter of the machine elevated six 
or eight feet from the ground. In the middle is 
a well E F, made of brick or plastered wood, 
of less diameter than the balloon, rising two or 
three feet above the scaffold from the ground, 
and furnished with doors through which the fire 
is supplied with fuel. Ill and KL are two 
masts erected one on each side the scaffold, each 
having a pulley at the top, rendered firm by 
means of the ropes K G, K l^, 11 P, II N. The 
balloon is placed on the. scafl'old with its neck 
round the ajx rture of the well; the rope pass- 
ing over the pullies of the two masts serves, 
by pulling its two ends, to lift the m^^iine fifteen 
feet or more above the scaflbld, as represented 
by dotted lines in the figure M N O. The ma- 
chine is kci)t steady and held down by ropes, 
j)assing through loops and holes about its equa- 
tor which are disengaged as soon as the machine 
can sustain itself. The materials burnt in the 
well are such as burn quick and clear, rather 
than those that produce much smoke. Ilot air 
is what should be introduced into the balloon, not 
smoke ; and to obtain which, small wood, straw, 
spirits of wine, &c. are most eligible. As the 
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hot air ascends, the machine dilates and lift^ 
itself above the scaffold and gallery, making 
efforts to ascend. Its aperture is then brought, 
by ropes annexed to it, towards the side of the 
well, a little above the scaffold, the fire-place 
suspended in it, the fire lighted, the passenger’s 
fuel, instruments and otlier necessaria placed 
in the gallery, the lateral ropes slipped off, and 
the machine abandoned to the atmosphere. 

79. On reviewing the entire history and pro- 
gress of this im])erfcct science, we are naturally 
led to reflect, both on the restlessness and the as- 
tonishing capabilities of the human mind. * Men 
would be angels,^ says the poet ; and to * ride on 
the wings of the wind' seems to be used by the 
highest authority, as an expression^ of sublime 
power. Our aeronauts, advancing from the feeble 
conceptions of those who at first wmuld have 
imitated the fliglit of birds, have done this. But 
they ride the wind as an inexperienced boy 
first vaults into the saddle, for his steed to be 
the teacher rather than he the governor of their 
new connexion. 

80. Still that much has been gained for science 
by these aerial experiments, none can deny. 
The uniformity of some of the most important 
natural agencies hjus been established on a 
larger scale ; the sciences of meteorology, puen- 
matology, &c. have been illustrated, and the at- 
tention of mankind awoke to the exploring new 
fields of nature. We only lament that of 
late the subject has been singularly neglectcjd; 
many years have now elapsed since men of 
real and accredited pretensions to science have 
concerned themselves with the managetnent of 
aeronautic machines. We venture to recal their 
attention to them, that the past triumphs of plii- 
losophy may not degenerate into tlie rewards of 
ignorance, cupidity, and empiricism. 
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parachute, 39. Rarefaction of, in great heights, 40. 
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various heights, 49. Two flasks filled at a great 
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Weight of a cubic foot, 58. Effect of heat on it, 
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Ilozier, 16. With a balloon filled with inflam- 
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CaRNUS and Jbauchet’s ascent, 24. Magnetism, the same at all elevations, 48. 

CavaLLO, M. his cxperiineiits, 12. MATERIALS of balloons, 70. 


Cavendish. Mr. H. his exporimenfs, ih. 

CHARLES, M. ascends alone, and sees the sun set a 
second time, 20. And Roberts attempt to guide 
their balloon with wings, 25. 

CHATRES, Puke de, ascends from Paris, 35. Pan- 
gers of his voyage, ib. 

Cold of the upper regions, 41. M. Gay Lussac^s 
sensations, at 21,790 feet altitude, 49. 

Rlectrioal experiments of Gay Lussac at 13,385 
feet altitude, 45. 

Electricity in the upper regions of tlic atmos- 
phere, 44, 

Filling balloons, 71. 

Fledrant and Thiblc’s ascent, 23. 

Flying with wings attempted in Scotland before 
James IV. 3. And at Tubingen, 1628, 4. Its 
impossibility demonstrated by Morclli, 7. 

GaRNERIN descends in a parachute, 37. Nocturnal 
voyage, 51. Second nocturnal voyage, 52. 

GaS, method of making it for balloons, 71. Gar- 
ncrin^s do. 72. Lunardi’s do. ih. Common me- 
thod, 73. Lavoisiers, 74. Dr. Priestley's, ib. 

Gases, used to fill balloons, 64. 

(iAY liUSSAC making his second ascent, 47. 

Gores &c. of balloons, 69. 

Government, Fn'uch, patronizt's Gay Lussac, 43. 

Guzman’s speculations in aeronautics, 10. 

Hygrometer at 13,000 feet altitude, 46. 

Instruments of Gay Lussac in his second voyage, 

Lana, T. his scheme of sending up copper balls, 9. 

Linnet of Gay-Lussac liberated at 11,000 feet 
altitude, 45. 

liUNARDl. The first wlio ascended in England, 
29. Makes his first ascent in Scotland, 34. 

Magnetic needle, cxpcrimcnls on by Gay Lussac, 
44. 


afro PHOBIA, of aijp, and ^o|3oc, fear; a 
term that Dr. Franklin, and others, liave applied 
to the dread of fresh air. lie sjieaks of having 
indulged it for many years himself ; but was at 
last convinced that almost any air is preferable 
to that of a close chamber which has been fre- 
nuently respired ; and ridicules those valetudi- 
narians who, enclosing themselves in warm 
garments, and carefully wrapping about them as 
much of the noxious air of their close apartments 
35 possible, carry it with them into a close 
carriage, from which the air is also carefully ex- 
cluded, and call this taking the air ! He speaks 
of using the air as a tonic batli, by sitting in his 
Cumber without clothes to wash or write, half 
an hour or an hour every morning, and that he 
never found any ill consequences from the j)rac- 
jJG- See Fosthumous and other works oj Dr. 
^ranklin^ v. vi. p. 172. 

AERophyLACEA, in natuml history, suh- 
Raneous receptacles of air or wind, from atjp, 
and <pv\aKriy emtodia, keeping. Kircher 
peaks much of aerophylacea, huge caverns, 
^plete with air, disposed under ground, from 
lence, ^rough numerous occult passages, that 
ement is conveyed either to subterraneous re- 
^^ptades of water, which are raised into springs 
^ nvers, or into the funds of subterraneous lire, 
hch are hereby supposed to be fed for the re- 


Mendoza, F. adopts and publishes the true theory ol 
aeronautics, 6. 

Montgolfier, S. and J. their first announcement 
of the true doctrine of aeronautics, 13. Construct 
a bag which is made to ascend by burning straw 
and wool under it, 14, Continue their experiments 
before the French Academy of Sciences, 15. 
Send up a sheep, cock, &c. ib. 

Mouveaij and Bertrand ascend 13,500 feet, 22. 
Mosm ENT’ s fatal ascent, 60. 

Oars and wings applied to balloons, 68. 

Parachute, first invented by Blanchard, 36. Adopt- 
ed and improved by Garnerin, ib. Effect of cut- 
ting it away from the balloon, 37. The principle 
of its descent, 38. First used in the East, 68. 
Pigeon, liberated at 11,000 feit altitude, 45. 

Power of rarefied air in raising weights, 59. 

Roberts, M. and Charles, first enclose inflammable 
air in a balloon, 18. 

Robertson, an<l Lhoest’s voyage from Hamburgh, 

40. Second ascent, 41. 

Rozier, de, the first actual aeronaut, 16. Second 
ascent, Third ascent, 17. Fatal ascent, 36. 

Speaking trumpet, effect of, directed to the earth, 

41. 

Table of ^y Lussac’s observations, 48. 

Testu’s ascent from Paris, 27. fu a storm for 
throe hours, ib. In the clouds all night, ib. 

Thermometer at 12,800 feet, 45. 

Varnish of balloons, 70. 

Way-wiser first used, 41. 

Wilkins, BisViop, on the theory of aeronautics, 8. 
W INGS attached to balloons, 25. Effect of them, 26 

Zambeccaui, Count, first constructs a balloon in 
England, 28. 


pavation of metals, minerals, and the like. See 

Abyss. 

AEROSTS, among the ancient physicians, 
denotes the act whereby the blood is attenuated 
and converted into an aura, for the support of 
the vital spirits, and the maintenance of the flame 
of life. 

AFHIOSTATIC, adj. belonging to aerostation. 

AlHiOSTATK’A, Aerostatics, from atip, 
and ^uTiKOQ, from statuOy is used by some 

authors for Aivrometry. It is properly the 
doctrine of the weight, pressure, and balance of 
the air and atmosphere. 

AERSCllOT, or Arsciiot, a town in the 
Netherlands, in Austrian Brabant, and capital of 
the duchy of Aerschot. It is seated on tlie river 
Demer, twenty miles S. E. of Antwerp, and 
seven N. E. of Louvain. 

TERVA, in botany, a genus of plants of the 
class monadelphia, order decandria. The cha- 
racters of whicli are, that tlie flowers are poly- 
gamous : CAL. five-leaved and patent; stam 
five, and barren ; pist. a globulous ovary, hav- 
ing a filiform style terminated by a bifid stigma ; 
the fruit is a capsule, which is oblong, single- 
seeded, and encompassed by the calyx. There 
is one common species, viz. /E. augyptiaca, or 
tomentosa, which grows on sandy calcareous soil 
in Arabia. 
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iERlTGlNOUS, in chemistry, something par- 
taking of, or like the rust of copper. Authors 
do not seem perfectly agreed about the colour 
to be expressed by this word, some expressing 
by it green, others brown. 

/URUGO, in natural history, the rust of cop- 
per, whether natural or artificial. The former is 
found in copper mines, and the latter, called 
verdigrise, made by corroding copper-plates with 
acids. See Verdigrise. Dr. Grew says, the 
turquoise stone is a kind of petrified aerugo. Ano- 
ther species of natural aerugo is a greenish mar- 
casite, like the drops of iron, found in copper 
mines. There is also, on some mountains in 
Moravia, a sort of grains, like sand, of a grass 
green colour, when used in painting, which are 
called the Hungarian, mountain, or sea verdigrise. 

.^^RUGO Rasilis, a rust formed on copper, 
by hanging a plate of it over the strongest vinegar 
for ten days, without suffering it to touch it. 

Aerugo Salis, in natural history, a name 
given by Pliny, and several other ancient authors, 
to a reddish slimy matter, separated from the 
Egyptian salt, called natrum, in purifying it. — 
We find this matter remain in the filter, on dis- 
solving and filtering the Egyptian nitre, at this 
time. It seems to be a mixture of a bituminous 
matter, and a red earth, which mingled 
among the cakes of the salt, during the time of 
their concreting from the water. 

iERUSCAT()llES, in antiquity, a kind of 
strolling beggars, like our gypsies, who drew 
money from the credulous, by fortune-telling, 
kc. It was also a denomination given to griping 
collectors of the revenue. The priests of Cybcle, 
were called a^ruscatores magnie matris, on ac- 
count of their begging alms in the streets ; to 
which end they had little bells to draw people’s 
attention to them, like some modern orders of 
mendicants abroad. 

AERY, or Airy, among sportsmen, the nest 
of hawks, or eagle.s. 

iES, among the ancient Romans, had various 
significations. It properly denoted brass or 
copper; but as copper was the first metal used in 
coinage by the Romans, the word was used to 
signify money in general, as well a.s the particu- 
lar coin made of that metal. 

yEs Caldarium, or Cast Brass, otherwise 
called aes olorium, or pot brass, is mentionetl by 
Pliny, as not capable of being hammered. This 
is likewise a term used by the German raineral- 
ists, for a substance which sometimes occurs to 
those who work upon cobalt, and is used for 
making the fine blue colour called smalt. 

iEs Candidum, among the ancients, wjls dif- 
ferent from that which we call white brass ; it 
was a purer and whiter kind of metal, found, it 
is said, under the veins of silver, somewhat ana- 
logous to Venetian talc. They had probably a 
method of making copper white, as well as yel- 
low, equal, if not superior, to that now in use. 
The phrases of orichalcum album in Virgil, and 
of XevKoif Kpafia^ among the Greeks, strictly sig- 
nify white brass. 

iEs CoRiNTHiuM, a precious metallic compo- 
sition, of a much finer colour than common brass, 
and m its beauty little inferior to gold. Pliny 


says, that it was an accidental mixture of metala 
at the burning of Corinth, by L. Mummius, when 
the gold, silver, and brass statues, and all metal- 
lic substances, melting and mingling together 
formed this mass. But some refiners, who have 
strictly examined this metal,' find no gold in 
it ; a circumstance which, if true, suggests one 
reason, among others, for concluding, that' this 
account is fabulous. However, the fable has 
been interpreted by some to signify, that the art 
of making copper into brass was first discovered 
by the Corinthians, who found the calamine 
stone on the plains of Peloponnesus, or at leixst 
that they brought this art to perfection. 

TEs Cornarium is used by Pliny, to denote 
brass worked into thin plates. 

iEs Flavum, yellow copper. All the Roman 
authors have mentioned the method of making 
brass with calamine and copper; but their finest 
kind which they called orichalcum, or aurichal- 
cum, they distinguished from the inferior sorts 
which had only the name of ?cs tlavum. 

yEs Grave, denoted money among the Ro- 
mans, which was paid by weight, and not by 
tale. Others understand by acs grave, large pieces 
of copper coined, containing an as, or pound of 
that metal, such as we find current in Sweden. 
These they assert bore this name, till such time as 
they were reduced to a smaller standard. 

yEs Hepaticum was of a silverish colour, and 
probably what the moderns call bronze ; tliough 
some confound it with the a‘S Corinthium. 

.Es Paurerum, copper ore, divested of its 
silver. 

yEs Per, et Lirram, was a formula in the 
Roman law, whereby purchases and sales were 
ratified. Originally the phrase seeias to have 
been used only in speaking of things sold by 
weight, or by the scales ; but it afterwards was 
used on other occasions. Hence, even in adop- 
tions, there was a kind of imaginary purchase; 
the formula whereof expressed, that the person 
adopted was bought, per ffs et libram. 

yEs Rude, money unshaped, or not fashioned 
for any particular purpose. The money during 
the first ages of Rome wa.s all of this kind. 
Others, by les rude, understand metal unstamped ; 
in opposition to ees signatum, money stamped 
or coined. 

Es UsTUM, a chemical preparation, made of 
thin leaves of copper, sulphur, and nitre, placed 
stratum super stratum in a crucible, and set m a 
charcoal fire till all the sulphur is consumed; 
after which, the copper is taken out of the cru- 
cible, and reduced to powder. Some quench 
the leaves of copper in vinegar, and repeat t e 
calcination. Its principal use is in colouiin^ 
glass, to which it gives a beautiful tincture. 1 ® 
surgeons use it as a detersive, and soma 
given it internally ; but it is 
dangerous medicine, and should be 

yEs UxoRiuM, in antiquity, a 
bachelors, as a penalty for living 8Uig^?f 
tax for not marrying seems to have be^^^; 
imposed in the year of Rome 350, 
cen.sorship of M. Furius Camillus 
humus. At the census, or review of the 
each person was asked, Et lu ex aniin» se® 
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axorem haf»e» liberum^ qurerendomm causii? 
He who had no wife, was hereupon fined, after 
a certain rate, « 

^wSACUS, in fabulous history, one^ of the 
^ons of Priam, king of Troy, who is said i& 
have thrown hims«lf from a rock into the sea, 
because Hesperia, whom he was in love with, 
and had followed into the woods, was stung to 
death by a serpent ; or, as others say, changed 
into a bird. 

yPSALON, in ornitliology, a species of hawk, 
called in English the merlin. It is the smallest 
of all the hawk kind, and about the size of Ine 
blackbird. It feeds on partridges and other 
birds. 

yESCII, in ichthyology, a name which some 
writers have given the grayling or tumbler, a 
lish of the trutaceous kind. 

yESClHN I'iS, in ancient history, the son of 
Chariniis, a disciple and admirer of Socrates ; 
who said of him (alluding to the trade of TE.scIii- 
nes’s father) that the sausage-maker’s son was 
the only person who knew how to pay a due re- 
gard to him. It is said that poverty obliged him 
to go to Sicily to Dionysius the Tyrant ; and that 
ho met with contumelious treatment from Plato, 
but was extremely well received by Aristippus ; 
to whom he sho’wed some of his dialogues, ami 
obtained from l)im a handsome reward. lie 
would not venture to profess philosophy at 
Athens, Plato and Aristippus being in such iiigh 
ostoem ; but he set up a school to maintain him- 
self, and wrote orations for the Eoruiri. I'liryiii- 
cus, in Eiiotius, ranks him among the best orators, 
and mentions his orations as the standard of the 
pure Attic style. Ilermogenes has also spoken 
very highly of him. lie likewise wrote several 
dialogues, of which there are only three extant : 
E (^neerning virtue, wliether it can be taught. 
2. Eryxias, or l^rasistratus ; concerning riclies, 
whether they are good. 3. Axiochus; concern- 
ing death, whether it is to be feartnl. Mr. Le 
Clerc has given a Latin translation of them, with 
notes, Amst. 1711, 8vo. 

AlscniNEs, one of the most celebrated orators 
of Greece, was the son of Atrometus, a gramma- 
rian and schoolma.ster, and Glaucothea, who is 
said by Lucian and others, to have been a tim- 
brel-player, From this circumstance, perhaps, 
It was that Demosthenes upbraided him with 
being the son of a courtezan. Plutarch says, he 
^as distinguished neither by his birth nor riches. 
Ueing in his youth, of a robust constitution, he de- 
voted himself to the exercises of the gymnasium, 
nnd having a clear voice, performed a part in 
ie exhibition of tragedies. Some say that he 
^ tended the lectures of Isocrates and Plato : but 
Recording to others, he received instruction from 
Icidamas, the preceptor of Gorgias, His pro- 
gress, however, was rapid ; and he became so 
^spectable a competitor with Demosthenes, tliat 
Athenians negociated a peace with 
nilip of Macedon, he was sent with him as an 
mbassador to that prince. Philip is said to 
ave successfully attempted to corrupt our orator 
b this occasion, and that he in consequence per- 
vaded the Athenians, in opposition to the re- 
onstrances of Demosthenes, to confide in the 
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promisef; of the Macedonian prince, and gave 
him an opportunity to possess himself of Ther- 
mopylae. jpphilip, by further intrigues, engaged 
tlie support of iEschines, to prevail with the 
council of the Amphyctions, to elect him for 
their general, by which means he obtained pos- 
session of Elatica, the chief city of Phocis, and 
established himself in a favourable situation for 
his farther ambitious designs.' Demosthenes at 
la.st rouseil the Athenians, to unite with tlie 
Thebans in disconcerting the machinations of 
Philip; and the two hostile armies encamped 
near Chcronaea, a city of Bceotia ; but his coun- 
trymen being discomfited, Athens received a 
shock, the effects of which she was never able to 
recover, and yEschines took the lead in crimi- 
nating his rival. He, accordingly, drew up an 
accusation against Ctesiphou, or rather against 
Demosthenes. The conflict l3etwcen the two 
orators excited very general attention; and the 
attack and defence have been considered as the 
master-pieces of ancient oratory. /I'.schines lo.sl 
his cause, and was sentenced to banishment for 
his rash accusation, ante Christi, 230; when he 
settled at Rhodes, and opened a school for elo- 
quence. Here he re-delivered the two orations, 
and when that of Demosthenes was received 
with redo^ed plaudits, iEschines exclaimed, 
' Had you ItRird him thunder out the words him- 
self, what would you have thought of it? ’ De- 
mosthenes was so sensible of the liberal spirit 
of his rival, that when /Eschines left Athens, in 
order to embark for Rhodes, he ran after him 
and obliged him to accept a purse of money ; 
upon whieh yEschiues remarked, ‘ How will it 
he possible for me not to regret a country, in 
which I leave an enemy more generous than 1 
can hope to find friends in any other part of the 
world ! ^ iEschines finally removed to Samos, 
where he died at the age of 75 years. He is said 
to have been the first who delivered extempora- 
neous orations. Philostratus extols him for lu- 
minous perspicuity, decorous gravity, and dis- 
tinguished energy ; and he is denominated by 
Demosthenes /i£yaXo^a>voraroc. Photius iLScrihes 
nine epistles, (according to the number of the 
muses), to .dfischines; but there are twelve, 
which were addressed to the Athenians when he 
wfis in exile at Rhodes, in Wolfius’s edition of 
Demosthenes and yEschines, p. 205 ; and Taylor 
has added them to his edition. The ancients 
acknowledge only three genuine orations, viz. 
1. Adversus Timarchum, Wolf. ed. p. 259. 2. 

Dc falsa Legatione, Id. p. 395. 3. Adversus 

Gtesiphontem, Id. p. 425. Fabricius com- 
pares these orations to the Three Graces 
Another entitled AtiXiaKog vofioQ, was formerly 
inscribed with the name of il'.schines ; but ths 
ancients attribute , it to another person of the 
same name. See Plutarch and PhilostratuSj 
ubi supra. Demosthen, et Mchin. OperUy by 
Woyius PrancoJ^. 1G04. Fabricius Pibl, Grtcc 
tom. i. p, 412 — 928, &c. Several other persons 
called i^^schines have been confounded both with 
the Socratic philosopher, and tlie Atlienian orator. 

.^SCHNA, in natural history, the name of a 
species of water fly, of an ash colour, with four 
a long body, and bairy near the tail. 
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AESCHYLUS, the tragic poet, was born at ten simple nine-cleft filaments ; the anther® are 
Athens, about the sixty-fifth or seventieth Olym- small : fist, an oblong villous columnar ger- 
piad, Stanley says in the sixty-third ; Jbe was the men ; the stylus subulated and ascending, the 
son of Euphorion, and brother to Cynegirus and stigma simple and somewhat obtuse. The peri- 
Aminias, who distinguished themselves in the carnium is a long, compressed, unilocular jointed 
battle of Marathon, and the sea-fight of Salamis, pod. The seeds are kidney shaped, and solitary 
at which engagements /Eschylus was likewise within each joint. There are six species of this 
present. In this last action, Aminias commanded genus, all natives of warm countries, viz. the 
a squadron of ships, attacked, and sunk the ad- Americana, arborea, aspera, grandiflora, pumila, 
iniral of the Persian fleet, and signalized himself and sesbana. 

above all the Athenians: so that when A!lschylus iE-SCIIYNOMENOUS Plants, a name some- 
was enlarged by the Athenians with blasphemy, times given to sensitive plants. See the last 
and condemned to be stoned to death, Aminias, article. 

throwing aside his cloak, showed his arm with- A*'.SCULANUS, TEues, or TEs, in antiquity, 
out a l^d, which he had lost at the battle of are names given to tlie divinity who presided 
Salamis. This sight made an impression on the over the coinage of copper-money. /lilsculanus, 
judges, and, touched with his fraternal affection, it is said, w;is the father of Aigentinus, because 
they pardoned our poet; but he resented the in- copper money was employed before silver; and 
dignity of this prosecution, and resolved to leave a Argentinus, the father of Aiirinus, because gold 
place where his life had been in danger : he accord- money succeeded silver. Thus they had three 
ingly retired to the court of Hiero, king of Syra- divinities presiding over the coinage of the three 
cuse, where he soon after died at the age of sixty- principal metals, and some medals of the em- 
nine. Some affirm, that vEaSchylus never com- perors represent three goddesses, with balances, 
posed but when he had drank liberally. He a cornucopia, and near them a piece of the dif- 
wrote a great number of tragedies of which there ferent metals. 

are but seven remaining, and appears to have ;ESCULAPII Ancuis, in zoology, the name 
been the father of the tragic art. In tlie time of of a harmless species of serpent, common in Spain 
Thespis, there was uo public theatr^the players and Italy, called also paraea. The coluber aescu- 
driving about from place to plaiS® in a cart, lapii of Linnaeus has white and black bands, bi- 
yE',schylus furnished his actors with masks, dressed sected by a white ring, and is found in both Indies, 
them suitably to their clumacters, and introduced ^ESCUJvAPlUS, in astronomy, the ancient 
the buskin, to make them appear like heroes. — name for the constellation Ophiuchus. 

The ancients gave him also the praise of having yESCUliAPIUS, in the heathen mythology, 
been tlie first who removed murders and shock- the god of physic, was the son of Apollo and the 
ing sights from the eyes of the spectators. lie is nymph Coronis. lie w^as educated by the cen- 
said likewise to have lessened the number of the taur Chiron, who taught him physic ; by which 
chorus. M. Le Fevre remarks, that iKschylus means /Esculapius cured the mo^t desperate 
never represented women in love in his tragedies ; diseases : but Jupiter enraged at fiis restoring 
which, he says, was not suited to his genius; but, to life Oippolitus, who had been tom in pieces 
in representing a woman transported with fury, by his own horses, killed him with a thunder- 
he was iacomparuble. Longinus says, that bolt. According to Cicero, there were three 
yl'schylus has a noble boldness of expression; deities of this name: 1. The son of Apollo, in- 
and that his imagination is lofty and heroic, ventor of the probe, and bandages for wounds, 
His works were held in great esteem by the worshipped in Arcadia : 2. The brother of Mer- 
Athenians, who made a public decree that his cury, killed by lightning : 3. The son of Aristip- 
tragedies should be playca after his death. He pus and Arsinoe, who first taught the art of tootli 
was killed by an eagle letting fall a tortoise upon drawing and purging. At E^pidaurus iE*scu- 
bis head as lie was walking in the fields: and lapius’s statue was of gold and ivory, with along 
had the honour of a pompous funeral from the beard, his head surrounded with rays, holding 
Sicilians, who buried him near the river Gela ; in one hand a knotty stick, and the other en- 
where tragedians of the country performed twined with a serpent; he was seated on a throne 
plays and theatrical exercise.s at his tomb. One of the same materials as his statue, and had a dog 
of the best editions of his plays is that of London, lying at his feet. The Romans crowned him 

1663, folio, with a Latin translation, and a with laurel, to represent his descent from Apollo^ 
learned commentary by Thomas Stanley : pro- and the Phaliasins represented him as beardless, 
fessor Person edited them in 2 vols. 8vo. 1805; The cock, the raven, and the goat, were sacred 
Bishop Blornficld has also ably edited some of to this deity; and serpents, more particularly, 
the plays, and Archdeacon Potter in 1777 fur- symbols of the prudence and forethought necc^ 
nished an able Elnglish translation of them. sary in the proiession he patronised. His clnc 

yESCIlYNOMElNE, Bastard Sensitive- temples were at Pergamos, Smyrna, Trica, a ci y 
plant: a genus of plants, of the decandria in Ionia, and the isle of Coos; in all which votne 

order, and diadelphia class ; the characters of tablets were hung up, showing the dise^es cure^^ 
which are : cal. a one-leaved campanulated by his assistance. But his famous shrine was a 
bilabiated perianthium ; tlie lips equal, but the Epidaurus ; where, eveiy five years, games we 
superior one two-clcft, the inferior tridentate : instituted to him, nine day.s after the Istlmn 
COR. papillionaceous ; the banner cordated and games at Corinth. ; 

subringent; the alae ovate, obtuse, and shorter TESCULUS, in botany, the Horse-chbsn^^j 
lhanthe banner ; and the carina, lunated, pointed, A genus of plants of the monogynia 
and the length of the alie. The stam. consist, of Iieptandria class ; ranking in tlie natural me ^ 
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under tlie thirty-ninth order, trihilatus. The cha- 
racters are: CAL. a small, single-leaved, bellied 
perianthium, divided into five segments: con. 
(except in the pavia, where it is four-petaled and 
close,) five roundish, flat, expanding petals, un- 
equally coloured, and with narrow claws inserted 
into the calyx : stam. seven subulated declining 
filaments, the length of the corolla ; the anther® 
ascending : pist. a roundish germen, ending in 
a subulated stylus ; the stigma pointed : the 
pcricarpiurn, a leathery, roundish, trilocular, tliree- 
valved capsule. The seeds are two, and subglo- 
bular. — In this genus Van llozen and Miller 
observe both male and herinaj)hrodite flowers. 
There are two species ; viz. 

1. TEsculus Hippocastanum, or common 
liorse-chesnut, brought from tlie northern parts 
of Asia, about the year 1550, and sent to V^ienna 
about 1588 ; the nuts of which are reckoned 
good food for horses. 

In Turkey, they arc ground, and mixed with 
the provender of these animals, especially those 
which are troubled with couglis, or broken winded. 
Deer arc also very fond of the fruit; and at the 
time of their ripening keep much about the trees, 
l)ut especially in strong winds, when the nuts 
are blown down, which they carefully watch, 
and gre(?dily devour as they fall. 

2. /Ksculus Pavf a, or scarlet flowering horse- 
chcsniit, a native of Carolina, the Ikasils, and 
the East. 

i'ESllNA, in entomology, a sub-division of the 
iinogala, or fifth class of insects, by Eabricius, 
comprehending several species of the libelUila of 
Linivdcus, characterized by equal laciiiae, or fringes 
of the lip, 

VESN ECY, in law, priority of age, among co- 
partners. 

yESON, in fabulous history, the son of Cre- 
theus, king of Tliessaly, and father of .lason, tlio 
famous Argonaut ; who was said to have bet*n 
restored to his youth, in liis old age, by the en- 
chantments of Medea, Jason’s wife. 

the Phrygian, lived in the time of So- 
lon, about the 50th Olympiad, under the reign 
of Crmsus, the last king of Lydia. I'or genius 
and abilities, he was greatly indebted to nature ; 
hut in other respects he was not so fortunate, 
being born a slave and extremely deformed. St. 
Jerome, speaking of him, says he was nnfortu- 
uate in his birth, condition in life, and death ; 
hinting thereby at his deformity, servile state, 
and tragical end. His great genius, however, 
enabled him to supjx)rt liis misfortunes ; and to 
alleviate the hardships of servitude, he composed 
hiose entertaining and instructive fables which have 
acquired him so much reputation. He is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the inventor of that 
md of writing ; but this is contested by several, 
particularly Quintilian, who seems to think that 
csiod \yas the first author of fables ; and we 
are certain that Jotham, the son of Gideon, was 
Q author of a fable or parable, long before either 
them. /Esop, however, certainly improved 
js art to a very great degree. The first master, 
Atb ^^sop served, was Carasius Demarchus, of 
mens ; and there, in all probability he acquired 
purity in the Greek tongue. After him he 
•au several masters ; and at length came under a 


philosopher, Xanthus, or as Herodotus calls him, 
ladmon, from whom he obtained his liberty. 
Some curious anecdotes are told of his domes- 
tication with this philosopher. 

Being exposed in an open market place for 
sale, Xanthus entering the area, was attracted by 
the appearance of 7Esop’s companions, .and en- 
quired of the merchant his price for them, which 
lie thought exorbitant ; and was on the point of 
quitting tlie market, when some of the piqiils, 
by whom he was attended, pointed out d^sop to 
his notice. At their solicitation, and jocularly, 
more than with any serious intention, lie put the 
accustomed question to the despised captive, of 
What he could do? Nothing at all replied 
iT’.sop; for I have just overheard iny companions 
answer your question, by affirming they could do 
every thing ; therefore there is nothing left for me 
to do. He afterwards boldly told Xanthus, that 
a philosopher like him should appreciate a man 
according to the vigour of his mind, and not to 
the appearance of his body ; and when the philo- 
sopher’s wife, (of a most furious and jealous tem- 
per,) asked in scorn, of Xanthus, ‘ whether it 
were a beast or a man he had brought home V 
yi^sop is said to have exclaimed, ‘ I’rornthe mer- 
cies of fire, water, and a wicked woman, great 
gods delivQji^s !’ 

TJ'.sop ori^ accompanying his master to a gar- 
dener for the purpose of purchasing some herbs, 
the agriculturist enquired the reason why those 
yilants which grew of themselves, and without 
any artificial aid, should come up so fast and 
thrive so well, whilst others, though never so 
('arefully cultivated, could scarcely be preserved 
from perishing ? Xanthus contented himself 
with saying, That so providence had ordered it 
to be. Here /Esop interfered ; and, after a sarcasm 
upon the imperfection of the school of philosophy 
in which Xanthus was bred, requesteclto be per- 
mitted himself to give the solution. ‘ E'or 
what,' said the slave, ‘ signifies a general 
answer to a particular cjuestion, but an acknow- 
ledgment of complete ignorance on the subject 
proposed? ‘ The earth then,’ said /Esop, ‘may 
he considered as in the nature of a real mother 
to that which she brings forth out of her own 
bowels ; but she is only a step-dame in the 
production of those plants which are cultivated 
and assisted, nay, sometimes even forced under 
her care, by means of the sheer industry of 
another. It is natural for her to withdraw her 
nourishment from the one, and to lavish her 
powers upon the other kind of plants.' 

/E.sop is said to have interpreted an ohsruie 
inscription which had utterly foiled his master ; 
and, emboldened by bis success, to have de- 
manded of him what reward he would offer, if 
be were to point out to him a considerable hidden 
treasure ? One half of it and your liberty, said 
Xanthus. Possessed of the property, however, 
the faithless Samian conveniently forgot the con- 
ditions upon which he acquired it, and returned 
to the defenceless /Esop menaces and blows. 
On another occasion, the wifeof Xanthus having 
eloped from her husband, notwithstanding the 
acerbity of her disposition, he was desirous of 
recalling her, and /Esop undertook the task of 
fulfillini’* his wishes, die prejiared a plentiful 
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feast, aiid ajave it publicly abroad, that his mas- 
ter’s first wife having separated from him, this 
entertainment w'as prepared for a second mar- 
riage. The effect was as he had imagined, the lady 
immediately ordered her chariot to be prepared, 
and returned to the house of her husband. At 
another time, Xanthus in a moment of inebriety, 
had made a considerable wager, tliat he would 
drink the sea dry ; and, on becoming sober, 
applied to /Esop to extricate him from the diffi- 
culty into which he had involved himself. Sir, 
said the slave, be careful of Bacchus, it is the 
humour of this god, first to make men cheerful, 
then to make them drunk, and lastly to make 
them mad. He exhorted him, however, to take 
courage, and pursue his advice. Xanthus, ac- 
cordingly, aj)peared next day on the sea shore, 
attended by tlie man with whom he had made the 
ridiculous agreement ; and now, said he, am 1 
ready to drink the sea dry, but it is you who 
must first stop all the rivers which run into it. 

When he had obtained his liberty, he soon ac- 
quired a great reputation amongst the Greeks ; 
and the report of his wisdom having reached 
Creesus, be sent and engaged him in his service. 
He travelled through Greece soon after Pisistra- 
tus had usurped tlie sovereign power, and finding 
that the Athoiiians bore the yoke verj^npatiently, 
he told them the fable of the frogs wm petitioned 
Jupiter for a king. TEsop was i)ut to death at 
Delphi. Plutarch tells us tliat he came there 
with a great quantity of gold and silver, being 
ordered by Crmsus to olfer a sacrifice to Apollo, 
and to give a considerable sum to eacri in- 
habitant : but a quarrel arising betwixt him and 
the DelphianSjhe sent back the money to Crersus; 
for he thought those for whom the prince de- 
signed it, had rendered themselves unworthy of 
it. The inhabitants of Delphi contrived an ac- 
cusation of sacrilege against him ; and pretending 
they had convicted him, threw him headlong from a 
rock. For this cruelty and injustice, we are told 
they were visited with famine and pestilence; and 
consultingthe oracle, they received for answer, that 
the god designed this as a punishment for their 
treatment of iFsop : they endeavoured to make an 
atonement, by raising a pyramid to his honour. 

yp.SOPLS, (Clodiiis,) a celebrated actor, who 
flourished about the 670th year of Borne. He 
and Roscius were contemporaries, and the best 
performers who ever ap|)eared upon the Roman 
stage, the former excelling in tragedy, the latter 
in comedy. Cicero put himself under their 
direction to perfect his action. ALsop lived in a 
most expensive manner, and at one entertain- 
ment is said to haVe had a dish which cost 
£800. It was filled,. we are told, with singing 
and speaking birds, some of which cost near 
fifty pounds. The delight which TEsop took in 
this sort of birds, proceeded, as Mr. Baylc 
observes, from the expence. He did not make 
a dish of them because they could speak, ac- 
cording to the refinement of Pliny upon this 
circumstance, this motive being only by acen- 
dent; but because of their extraordinary price. 
JElsop^s son was no less luxurious than his father, 
for he dissolved pearls for his guests to swallow. 
Horace speaks of one pearl of very great value, 
which he dissolved in vinegar and drank. Not- 


withstanding his expences, /I’’sop is said to have 
died worth above £160,000. When he was 
upon the stage, he entered into his part to such 
a degree, as sometimes to be seized with a per- 
fect ecstacy. Plutarch mentions it as reported 
of him, that whilst he was representing Atreus 
deliberating how lie should revenge himself on 
Thyestes, he was so transported beyond himself 
in the heat of action, that with his truncheon he 
smote one of the servants crossing the stage, and 
laid him dead on the spot. 

7ESPING, in zoology, a species of coluber. 

/I'.SQUILINUS, a hill in ancient Rome. 

TESTIIPHARA, incineration, or burning of 
any part of the body. 

yF.STIMATlO CAPITIS, in our ancient law 
books, a fine in proportion to the degree of the 
person against whom the offence was committed. 
King Athel.'stan, in a great assembly held at 
Exeter, declared what mulcts were to be paid 
pro (Psti mat tone capitis; the estimation of the 
king's head, to be 30,000 tbrymsee ; that of an 
archbishop or prince, l.'iyOOO ; a bishop's or 
senator’s, 8000 ; a priest’s or thane’s, 2000, &c. 

FESTIVAL, in astronomy, of, or belonging to, 
summer; as /Estival Poi.xt, is that whereby 
the sun’s ascent above the equator is determined. 

zEstival Signs, are those extended from the 
sun’s greatest declination northward, to the in- 
tersection of the ecliptic and equinoctial south- 
ward, including Cancer, I.eo, and Virgo. 

/ESTIVATION, in botany, expresses the 
state of the bud in summer, and is used by Lin- 
naeus to denote one of those circumstances wdiich 
constitute the habit of plants. 

/ESTRUS, in entomology, a species of tlie 
beetle. 

AISTUARY, in ancient baths, a seel'd pas- 
sage from the hypocaustum, or stove, into the 
chambers. 

/L'stuary, /Estuakium, in geography, an arm 
of the sea, running up a good way into the land, 
such as Bristol Cliannel, many Oi' the friths in 
Scotland. 

/Estuary, in medicine, a vapour bath, or 
any thing that conveys heat to the body. 

/ESYMNETIC Monarchy, among ancient 
writers on government, denotes a limited elec- 
tive monarchy. Arist, Pol. c. 10. The word 
is formed from airyvpvaiu), regno, I govern. — ^An 
aesymnetic state stands opposed to a barbaric, or 
hereditary one. 

AlSYMNIUM, in antiquity, a monument 
erected to the memory of deceased heroes, by 
/Esymnus. 

yESYMNUS, a native of Megara, who con- 
sulting the oracle in what manner the Megareans 
might be most happily governed, was answered, 
if they held consultation with the more nu- 
merous ; whom he taking for the dead, bmlt a 
senate-house, with a monument to the dead 
within it. 

/l^'.TATE Probanda, in law, a writ to enquire 
whether the king’s tenant, holding in chiei y 
chivalry, were of full age to receive his lands m 
his own hands. It was directed to the eschea 
of the* county, but is now disused. 

/I'.TERNITAS, Eternity, in mythology, 
worshipped as a god by the ancients, the Py 
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goreans, Plato, and Hermes Trismegistus, made 
time to be the image of it. On medals, eternity 
was represented in various forms, sometimes 
under tne figure of the sun and moon ; sometimes 
by that of the elephant, for its length of years, 
as on a medal of Faustina, fig. 1, 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



where a chariot is drawn hy two elephants; 
sometimes hy a pheenix and a globe, the one for 
its long life, and the other for its supposed eter- 
!iity, as on the medal fig. 2, where a female is 
holding a pluenix and a globe. ''I’here was also 
the ooinmon representation of a serpent, winding 
itself round a globe, or with its tail brought down 
to its mouth ; of a figure veiled, to imply, that 
eternity is inscrutable ; and of a head with two 
faces, implying that it can see backwards and 
forw'ards. The medals of the emperors which 
have the figure of eternity, implying the per- 
])etuity of the government in their family, are 
those of Augihstus, Vespasian, 'J'ltiis, Domitian, 
Severn s, Caracalla, Geta, Alexander Severus, 
(iordianus Plntippus, (iailienus, Claudius Got- 
tliinis, Quintilian, and Maxirnian. 

dt' ETII, or Ath, a strong well-fortified town in 
the Netherlands, province of llainault, situated 
on the river Dender, about twenty-five miles 
south-west of Brussels, and eighteen noith-west 
of Mons. It is noted for its linen manufactories, 
bleacliing fields, and iron works. It was once a 
castellany, having more than 100 villages under 
its government. Population 7600. 

^nilALE, in natural history, a name given 
by so rue writers to the cadmia fornacum, or tutty, 
hoiii its Ireing the concreted soot of the lapis 
calami uaris and copper, melted together, in the 
niaking of brass. 

^hTllALlA, or Ilva, in ancient geography, 
now Elba ; an island on the coast of Ktriiria, in 
compass 100 miles, formerly abounding in iron, 
it still does. Stephaniis calls it Acthale. The 
port of Aethalia was called Argous. See Elba. 
"^';TI1EJ.STAN. See Atiielstan. 

in chemistry, the lightest, most 
'olatile, and most inflammable of all liquids, is 
produced by distillation of acids with rectified 
of wine. See the Indexes to Chemistry 
Pharmacy. 

d'.THER, in physiology, Gr. from AiOav, to 
orn or flame, tlie ancients supposing it of the 
^‘dure of fiif.^ ^ subtile matter, much finer 
jOa rarer than air ; which, commencing from the 
111 atmosphere, is supposed to [X)ssess 

of heavenly space. Mythologists speak 

fire origin of all things, an attenuation of 

^hich, according to Hippocrates, was im- 
knows all things ; sees, hears, and deter- 
whatsoever is, or shall hereafter be. F rom 
3 auid, (existing in perfection only in tlie highest 


heavens, and encircling the whole of the ma- 
terial universe,) all grosser elements were said 
to be first derived, and from them the various 
productions of nature. Here the gods were 
enthroned, and the stars rolled along in ‘ divinest 
harmony.^ 

Philosophers cannot conceive that the largest 
part of the creation should he perfectly void ; 
and therefore, they fill it with a species of matter 
under the denomination of mther. But they vary 
extremely as to the nature and character of this 
a'tlier. Some conceive it as a body sui generis, 
appointed only to fill up the vacuities b(;twccu 
the heavenly bxidies ; and therefore, confined to 
the regions above our atmosphere. Others sup- 
pose it of so subtile and penetrating a nature, 
as to ])ervade the air, and other bodies, and 
jiossess the pores and intervals thereof. Others 
deny the existence of any such specific matter*; 
;md think the air itself, by that immense tenuity 
and expansion it is founfl capable of, may diffuse 
itself through the interstellary spaces, and be the 
only matter found therein. In fact, ather, being 
no object of our senses, but the mere work of 
imagination, brought only upon the stage for the 
sake of hypothesis, or to solve some phenomenon, 
real or ima|inary ; authors take the liberty to 
modify it asWey please. Some suppose it of an 
elementary nature, like other bodies ; and only 
distinguished by its tenuity, and the other aftec- 
tions consequent thereon : which is the philo- 
sophical a'ther. Others will have it of another 
species, and not elementary ; hut rather a sort 
of fifth element, of a purer, more refined, and 
s])irituous nature, than the substances about our 
earth; and void of the common aflections thereof, 
as gravity, kc. Some represent it as 7200 times 
more rare than air ! Others make it more dense 
than gold itself ! Others argue, that the heavenly 
spaces being the supposed region or residence 
of a more exalted class of beings, the medium 
must he more pure and exalted in proportion. 
Such is the ancient and popular idea of aether, 
or adhcrcal matter. The term being thus em- 
barrassed with a variety of ideas, and arbitrarily 
applied to so many different things, later and 
severer philosophers set it aside, and in lieu 
thereof, substitute other more determinate ones. 
Thus, the Cartesians use the term materia suh- 
tilis, which is their icther: and Sir Isaac Newton, 
sometimes a subtile spirit, as in the close of his 
Principia; and sometimes a subtile, or lethereal 
medium, as in his Optics. The truth is, there 
are abundance of considerations, which seem to 
evince the existence of some matter in the air, 
much finer than air itself : an unknown some- 
thing, which remains behind when the iiir is 
taken away, as appears from certain effects which 
we see produced in vacuo. Heat, Sir Isaac 
Newton observes, is communicated through a 
vacuum, almost as readily as through air ; but such 
communication cannot be without some inter- 
jacent body, to act as a medium. And sucli 
body may be subtile enough to penetrate the 
pores of glass ; and may be very well concluded 
to penetrate those of all other bodies, and con- 
sequently be diffused through all the parts of 
space which answers to the full character of an 
ajther. The existence of such an vcthereal me- 
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tliurn bein^ settled, our philosopher proceeds to 
♦ts properties ; inferring it to be not only rarer 
and more fluid than air, but exceedingly more 
elastic and active : in virtue of which, he shows, 
that a great pa.» of the phrenomena of nature 
may be produced by it. To the weight, e. g. of 
this medium, he attributes gravitation, or the 
weight of all other bodies ; and to its elasticity, 
the elastic force of the air and of nervous fibres, 
and the emission, rarefaction, reflection, and other 
phenomena of light ; as also, sensation, muscular 
motion, &c. In fine, according to his theory, 
tether seems to be the primum mobile, the first 
source or spring of physical action in the modern 
system. Dr. Hartley constructed upon the 
theory of a vibrating ather, the celebrated sys- 
tem of vibration, and vibratiuncles of the me- 
dullary substance of the nerves and brain ; by 
which, he accounts for all our sensations and 
ideas. He even thinks it a consequence of this 
theory, that could matter be endowed with the 
most simple kinds of sensation, it might arrive 
at all the intelligence of which the human mind 
is possessed ! The difliculties of Dr. Hartley’s 
.system, are thvis ably stated by Dr. Reid. <)iir 
sensations arise from vibrations, and our ideas 
from vibratiuncles, or miniature ^rations; and 
he (Dr. Hartley) comprehends, urui!?r these two 
words of sensations and ideas, all the operations 
of the mind. But how can we expect any proof 
of the connection between vibrations and thought, 
when the existence of such vibrations was never 
proved. The proof of their connection cannot 
he stronger than the proof of their existence. 
For, as tlie autlior acknowledges, that we cannot 
infer the existence of the thoughts from the ex- 
istence of the vibrations, it is no less evident, 
that wo cannot infer the existence of vibrations 
from the existence of our thoughts. The existence 
of both must be known, before we can know their 
connection. As to the existence of our thoughts, 
we have the evidence of consciousness; a kind 
of evidence, that was never called in question. 
But as to the existence of vibrations, in the me- 
dullary substance of the nerves and brain, no 


Tluis we read of the aethereal space, aetherea] 
regions, &c. Some of the ancients divided the 
universe, with respect to the matter contained 
therein, into elementary and oethereal. Under 
the ujthereal world, was included in that space 
above the uppermost element, viz fire. This 
they supposed to be perfectly homogeneous 
incorruptible, unchangeable, &c. See Corrup- 
tion. The Chaldeans placed an sethereal world 
between the empyreuna and the region of the 
fixed stars. Besides which, they sometimes 
also speak of a second mthereal world, meaning 
by it the starry orb : and a third aethereal world 
by which was meant the planetary region. 

.'Etheufal Oil, is a fine, subtile, essential oil 
approaching nearly to the nature of a spirit! 
Thus, ilie pure liquor rising next after the spirit, 
in the distillation of turpentine, is callecf the 
sethereal oil of turpentine. Some chemists dis- 
tinguish two principles in urine ; the one a vola- 
tile urinous salt, resembling spirit of nitre ; the 
other, an iuthcreal oil, or sulphur, partaking of 
the nature of spirit of wine. 

^Ethereal Piiosphorus, is a name generally 
given, by Bernoulli, to that otherwise called 
mercurial, or barometrical phosphorus. 

7KTlHONEi\IA, in botany, from oiOw, to 
scorch, and vrjfiay a stamen, in allusion to some 
tawny or sun-burnt tinge in the stamens ; a genus 
of plants. — Class and order, tctradynainia sili- 
culosa. Natural order, sili(j[U 0 Sa;, linn ; cmei- 
fera>, .hiss. Its characters are : pouch with boat- 
like winged valves, (sometimes not bursting.) 
Longer filaments either combined, or finely 
toothed towards the top. Insertion of the calyx 
unequal. There are two species. Brown. 

yETHIOPIA. See Ethiopia. ^ 

ETHIOPIAN Crown, in natural history, the 
name of a shell fi.sh, of the genus of the doliuui, 
or concha globosa. It is of a brown colour ; but 
differs from the common shells of this genus, in 
having the top, or head, dentated, so as to repre- 
sent a crown. 

7ETH10PIS, Etliiopian clary ; a decoction of 
its roots is recommended in pleurisies and rheu- 


proof has yet been brought. 

The Cartesian aiher is supposed not only to 
pervade, but adequately to fill all the vacuities 
of bodies; and thus to make an absolute plenum 
in the universe. But Sir Isaac Newton overturns 
this opinion, from divers considerations ; by 
showing, that the celestial spaces are void of all 
sensible resistance : for the matter contained 
therein must be immensely rare, as the resistance 
of bodies is chiefly in proportion to their density ; 
so that, if the heavens were thus adequately filled 
with a medium or matter, how subtile soever, 
they would resist the motion of the planets and 
comets, more than quicksilver or gold. The late 
discoveries in electricity have thrown great light 
upon this subject, and rendered it extremely 
probable, that the aether so often talked of, is no 
other than the electric fluid, or solar light, which 
diffuses itself throughout the whole system of 
nature. See Electricity, Fire, Heat, Light, 

triNETfSM, &C. 

ETHERA, in botany, cringo. 

TETIIEREAL, E^theregs, something that 
I " longs to, or padakes of, the nature of vEther. 


matism.s. 

EEHIOPS, in entomology, a species of black 
Cerambyx, with a spinose thorax, and with two 
hands of the elytroe ; the point of the apex yellow, 
and middle-sized antennae, found at the Cape or 
Good Hope. Also a species of the carahus, 
wholly black, found at Berlin, and of the ciniex, 
black, with a ridge on the middle of the thorax, 
and black spinose tibiae, found at Cayenne. 

Ethiops is also a species of papiho, 
black wings ; the primores marked with t re^ 
wliite bands, and caerulean spots on the upp^ 
part ; the posterior with two longitudinal pa 
furrows at tne base, and a transverse ridge, ^ 
five caerulean points; found out of 
Also a species of apis, or the black bee, . . 
margin of the segments of the abdomen ^ ’ 

found in America : and of the hairy black ^ ' 

with black wings, white at the apex ; two p 
and a silvery anUs ; found in Italy. . - ^j,g 

Ethiops, in natural history, a j gnJ 

turbo, with the shell transversely '^^.,1 ; 

black; the first windings 
the succeeding ones are of a silvery © 
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with the lip and limb brown ; the aperture is 
dilated, 

tI’thiops fulica, in ornithology, the wholly 
black fiilica or coot of Sparrman. 

yEiiiiops Simia, in zoology, the white eye-lid 
ape of Pennant, and mangabey of BufFon. 

/Etiiiops Antimonial, Martial, &c. See 
Index to Pharmacy. 

A’.TIIOLICKS, in medicine, from aiOcj, to in- 
flame, superficial pustules, or boils in the skin, 
occasioned by heat, 

yi^TIlON, in mythology, of atOw, to burn, 
one of the four horses of the sun, which caused 
the fall of Phaeton, according to Ovid. Clau- 
dian calls one of the horses of Pluto’s chariot 
by the same name. 

A'.TllRA, a river of Sweden, that rises in 
the lake Alsugan, and running by Falkenburg, 
in South Halhmd, falls into the sea. It is also 
called Falkenburg. 

dviHRA, in fabulous history, the daughter of 
Fittheus, king of Tr-cczene, and mother of The- 


/KTHUSA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digjmia class ; and, in the natural 
method, ranking under the forty-fifth order, 
umi)ellata 0 . The characters are: cal. an uni- 
versal umbel expanding, the interior rays shorter 
by degrees ; with a partial umbel, small, and 
expanding. There is no universal involucriim; 
tiie partial one is dimidiated, with three or five 
leaflets, and pendulous ; the proper perianthiuin 
scarcely discernible : cor. uniform, with fer- 
tile florets; the partial one has . five heart-in- 
flected unequal petals : stam. five simple fila- 
nieuts, with roundish anthene : pist. a gennen 
beneath ; with two reflected styli ; the stigmata 
obtuse. There is no pcricarpium ; the frnit is 
ovate, striated, and tripartite. The seeds are 
two, roundish and striated. There i.s but one 
species, viz. the mthusa cynapium, fools-parsley, 
or lesser hemlock, a native of Britain, which 
grows in corn fields and gardens. This plant, 
from its resemblance to common parsley, hath 
sometimes been mistaken for it ; and when eaten, 
it occasions sickness. If the curled leaved 
parsley only, were cultivated in our gardens, no 
such mistakes would happen. Cows, horses, 
sheep, goats, and swine, eat it. It is noxious 
to geese. 

d':THYlA, ill ornithology, a name by which 
Old authors have called one of the web-footed 
owls, the Utamania of Crete, or the common 
or razor-bill. ■ 

AETIANS, in church history, a branch of 

nans, who maintained that the Son and Holy 
most are in all things dissimilar to the Father. 
^ceAETius. 


yETI OLOGICA, AnoXoyiKtj, Gr. that branch 
0 physic which explains the causes and reasons 
iseases, and their various symptoms in order 
to their cure. Bailey. 

rio LOGICAL, something that as.signs the 
‘ y effect, or appearance. 
anH ? medicine, from Aina, cause, 

^ ^oyoQy discourse, a discourse of the cause o1 
isease. In this sense, we say, the aetiology oi 
the hydrophobia, of the gout 


TEtiology, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby, in 
relating an event, we assign also the cause of it. 
In this sense, aetiology differs from colour, as the 
former assigns the true cause, the latter only a 
feigned or specious one. The sceptics were pro- 
fessed opponents of all aetiology, or argumenta- 
tion from causes. 

jd^'.TION, a celebrated painter, who has left 
us an excellent picture of Roxana and Alexander, 
which he exhibited at the Olympic Games : it 
represents a magnificent chamber, where Roxana 
is sitting on a bed of a most splendid appearance, 
rendered still more brilliant by her beauty. She 
looks downwards, in a kind of confusion, being 
struck with the appearance of Alexander standing 
before her. A number of little cupids flutter 
about, some holding up the curtain, others un- 
dressing the lady ; some pulling Alexander by 
tlie cloak, and presenting him to his mistress, 
others playing with his arms ; while his friend 
Ha*phestiori, and the god Hymen, are represented 
attending with the matrimonial toren. This 
picture gained VEtion so much reputation, that 
the president of the games gave him Ids daughter 
in marriage. 

iETlTLS, is one of those curiosities, in na- 
tural history, which merits a more full descrip- 
tion than Johnson has given it. It was 
formerly Sflr repute for several extraordinary 
magical as well as medical powers; such aspre- 
venting abortion, discovering thieves, and other 
ridiculous properties. The popular tradition is, 
that it is found in the eagle’s nest, whither it is 
supposed to be carried while the female sits, to 
prevent her eggs from being rotten. These 
stones are found in several parts ; near Trevoux 
in France, one can scarcely dig a few feet deep, 
without finding considerable strata, of the coarser 
or ferruginous kind. — They are originally soft, 
and of the colour of yellow ochre. But the 
finest and most valued of all the eagle stones, 
are accidental states of one or other of our com- 
mon pebbles. These are so far from being a 
peculiar species of fossil, though usually ac- 
counted such, that they are not detenninately of 
any one species of pebble. Those, however, 
which most usually furnish them, are the brown 
centered pebbles, wdth whitish, bluish, and 
brown crusts. The plain history of this remark- 
able fossil is this : the central nucleus of many 
species of pebbles, particularly of this, is coarser 
than the rest of the stone, that is, it is made up 
of more earth and less crystal ; the natural conse- 
quence of which must be, that being of a more 
loose and rare texture, it is in drying more apt 
to shrink than such masses as are composed 
of a harder and purer matter. The central nu- 
cleus in this species is also surrounded with a 
whitish crust of a more loose texture, and more 
subject to shrink in drying, than even the nucleus 
itself ; and being composed of more earth and 
less crystal, is also more friable and soft. Tl>e 
outer circles of this stone are of a much harder 
substance. When the earthy matter in the nu- 
cleus, and first crust of this pebble, exceeds its 
just proportion, the consequence will be, that 
the stone will become an aetites ; for the nucleus 
contracting itself to a small size, on the evapo- 
ration of its fluid matter, must separate from 
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Its first crust, and that also shrinkin- must be 
drawn backward towards the other crusts • 
wlience the cavity will become larger between 
tiiat and the nucleus, and consequently, the 
nucleus will rattle in it when the stone is 
stuiken. The pebble in this state havinj; been 
afterwards rolled about by the waters, the 
nuclei^ has by rolling broken to pieces all the 
inner crust, and is usually found in the hollow 
of the stone, buried in a large quantity of a 
whitish powder. These eaghsstones are not 
uncommon in our gravel pits. The adites is 
also known by the names of eufocium, cc/iitea^ 
lapis aquila^ aquifeus, and lapis pre^mins, 
AKTIUS, a famous jihysician, born at Amida 
in Mesopotamia, and the author of a work en- 
titled Tetrabiblcs, a collection from the writings 
of former physicians. He lived about the end of 
die fifth, and beginning of the sixtii century. 
Aetius, governor of Gallia Narbonensis in 


the reign of Valentinian III. foreed the Frank, 
who were passing into Gaul, to repass the 
Khme. He defeated the Goths; and routed 
Altila king of the Huns, who invaded Gaul 
with an anny of 700,000 men. Hut the em 
peror, jealous of the merit of this great man 
ungratefully murdered him, in 454, with his 
own hand, under the pretence that he had perl 

S. " 

Aftii'S, one of the most zealous defenders of 
Ariatiisra, was born in Syria, and flourished about 
ho year .ISC After neing a servant to a gmt 
marian, of whom he learned grammar and logic 
he was oidamed deacon, -jnd at last bishop, bv 
IakIoxus, patriarch of Conslantinople. St Er/ 
I>luimus has preserved forty-seven of his uro- 
positioms against the doctrines of the Trinity 
His followers were called Aetiaiis 
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d.TNA, or iEthana, (as Hochart thinks from 
Hebrew a furnace,) called #so in mo- 
dern times Gibello, a burning i^imtain on 
le e.nstof the i.sland of Sicily, in tfie district of 
' «'d de Dernond, or Demona: a name derived 
evidently from the superstitious notion of the 
ancients, tliat daemons resided here, and held 
iheir emporium in the caverns of the mountain. 
>n classic history, we learn that in this place 
v/ere the forges of the Cyclops, who were en- 
gaged m making thunder-bolts for Jupiter 
under the superintending care of V^ulcaii. ' 

Fcrrant excrcobant vasto Cyclopes in antra 
iu'ontesque Strropesque, etnuclus membra Pyraemon. 
their eternal anvils here he found 
e brethren beating and tlic blows go round. 

Homer is altogether .silent as to its cruptioas, a 
nrcumstance which has been thought to imply, 
that they were in las time not known: or hud 
been for ages siisp<>nded. There was a temple 
ot \ ulcan erected on the island, m which, ac- 

f"nni7 perpetual fire was main- 

tained : (De Animal. 1. xi. c. 3 :) and yPtna 
was the faliled prison in which the giant En- 
celadas was confined by Jupiter. 

The dimensions of the mountain have never 
ye ceil ascertained with accuracy; and there 
^tre no two travellers whose calculations on this 
subject exactly correspond. M.llouel, one of the 
most accurate observers of its pbamomeiia 
makes it forty miles m circumference at the base;’ 
there are others that make it sixty ; others auain 
make tt 100 : M. who^’opies thecal! 

affiVms it to be 

183 miles round; Mentelle make.s the diameter 
to be even, thirty miles; and Buffon gives 300 
square leagues a.s the superficial extent of the 
entire mountain. As to Hrydone, if we com-’ 
prue the account ofMount /Etna’s circumfer<*ijoo 
given by llecupero, with its apparent eircum- 
tCTence on the map, prefixed to the ‘ Tour 
through Sicily and Alalta,’ we must at once be 


struck with the prodigious disparity. It is plain 
that in t lie map no room is found for any nioun- 
Uin oi these dimensions ; while by comparin'’’ 
the distances of some of the Sicilian town.s froin 
one another, Signior llecupcro’s calculation 
will be found enormously exaggerated. The 
geographer, for instance, has placed Catania, 
which stands at the foot of Mount TEtna, on one 
side no more than twenty-pight miles from the 
mo.st distant point of the river Alcantara, which 
forms the boundary on the opposite .side ; so 
that a circle, whose radm.s is fourteen or fifteen 
miles, must encompass as much space as can 
possibly he occupied hy the basis of Mount 
/Etna. If then, we make tlie circumference of 
this famou.s mountain to be between eighty and 
ninety miles, we shall not be far perhaps from the 
trutli, though oiir data are far from satisfying us. 

Nor do travellers differ le.ss with respect to its 
height ; ^ 

Above the level of the sea. 
Kircher makes it ... . 4000 Wises 

Mentelle 

Kecupero ‘ 2500 

2000 fath. 

faujasdeSt.Fond . . . 10,030 feet 

Sir G. Shuckburgh . . . 10 954 

Saussure 10,^963 

%done 12,000 

Some affirm it to be six, some eight, and others 
even twelve miles high. Pindar, tlie first writer 
who mentions an eruption of /Etna, calls it ‘ the 
pillared prop of heaven.^ Fj/t/i. Od, v. 36. 

Presenting a picture of all the climates, iEtna 
epitomizes also the history of the world. Its 
annals extend through all authentic history. 
The first eruption taken notice of by ancient 
and by no means contemporary authors, hs^p" 
pened before the Greeks landed on the island, 
and is supposed to have intimidated the Sicani 
from continuing in the east part of Sicily. The 
first recorded eruption was in the lime of 
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thagoras. Plato was invited by the younger 
Dionysius to examine the state of the mountain, 
after the sixth. It threw up flames and lava 
near 100 times between that period and the 
battle of Pharsalia; and was particularly furious 
while Sextus Pompeius was adding the horrors 
of war to its devastations. Charlemagne hap- 
pened to be at Catania diiring one of its erup- 
tions ; and from his reign the chronicles mention 
tifteeii down to that of the year 1669. Ascend- 
ing this mountain, therefore, the traveller treads 
on ground consecrated by the fears and reverence 
of all ages. Hither Adrian and Plato held their 
way and combated its difficulties before him ; 
and animated by the same hope, thought them- 
selves sufficiently rewarded by the unparalleled 
scenery of its brow, 

detna from a distance has the appearance of 
an obtuse truncated cone, KTminatiiig at an 
immense altitude, in a bifurcated vortex, in which 
two separate (uninences are distinctly visible. 
Aiuund the great bulk of the mountain, are a 
number of conical hills, which ap])ear to have 
bulged out of its sides in diflerent eruptions, 
each having a crater at the top, and standing to 
the lieight of .300 or 400 fei't. These hills 
acloTiiedwith verdure, darkened by a thick shade 
of trees, and scattered with villages an<l hainlds 
the al)ode of 100,000 inhabitants, agreeably 
diversify the scene; while a profusion of plants 
and herbs, and a green Indt of oaks and pines, 
whi('h seem ])lanted by the baud of nature, give 
wO the whole a romantic and highly picturesque 
appearance. The mountain aflbrds a specimen 
of all climates, and is coniinonly divided into 
tliree regions ; tlio fertile, the woody, and the 
desert or barren region ; which some wTitei'S 
have not inaptly termed the torrid, tlic temperate, 
and the frigid zones of 

The fertile region is low’est, encircled by the 
rivers Sernetus and Alcantara, except where it 
is bounded by the sea. Here are found vines, 
and fruits of the most luxuriant variety; the 


These are with great probability supposed by 
Sir W illiam Hamilton, to be the hollows made 
by the issuing of the lava in eruptions. In this 
rejfion the river Acis, so much celebrated by the 
poets in the fable of Acis and Galatea, takes its 
rise. It bursts out of the earth at once in a 
large stream, runs with great rapidity, and about 
a mile from its source throws itself into the sejji. 
Its water is remarkably clear; and so extrAiely 
cold, that it is reckoned dangerous to drink it ; 
it is said, however, to have a poisonous quality, 
from being impregnated with vitriol ; in con- 
sequence of which cattle have been killed by it. 
It never freezes, but is said often to contract a 
greater degree of cold than ice. 

After travelling twelve miles from Catania, 
the traveller usually halts at Nicolosi, 2496 feet 
above the level of the sea. The heat here is not 
so fervent as at Catania, because it is higher up 
the mountain. Mount Rosso, or the Red Moun- 
tain, is near this station : so called from its 
colour, which is not however entirely red, but 
possesses an agreeable intermixture of other 
shades : a deep bed of black sand envelopes the 
bottom ; covered with a sort of grey lava, and 
contains a multitude of openings which have 
never been explored to any considerable dis- 
tance in confcquence of that excessive cold, of 
which Sir Viliam Hamilton complained. The 
year 1669 was the period of its formation, when 
it rose from the midst of a plain, and discharged 
torrents of lava. It is one of those mouths 
through which /Etna has in modern times dis- 
charged showers of ashes and flakes of flame. 

The stream of lava reached, in 1669, from this 
])lace to the sea. To the extent of two miles 
Mount Rosso is surrounded with a black sand, 
wliich was thrown out in that eruption, and 
which then covered a space of fifteen miles, to 
such a depth as to bury the vines and shrubs 
that were scattered over the soil. Some of the 
finer particles of it were wafted by the wind as 
far as Calabria. The sand is very deep as you 


roots of trees shoot along above the surface of 
the soil, and the decomposition of the lava has 
given to the pastures and orchards, a richness 
iind tertility rarely equalled. Rut Sir William 
Hamilton observes, they keep their vines low 
contrary to the custom of those who inha- 
bit Mount Vesuvius ; and they produce a stronger 
but not in such abundance. Here also, 
the lavas of many terrible eruptions ; par- 
ticularly of that in 1609. At the foot of the moun- 
Hin raised at that time, is a hole, through which 
bn \\ illiam descended, by means of a rope, into 
Several subterraneous caverns, branching out, and 
extending much farther than he chose to ven- 
wre, the cold there being excessive, and a vio- 
wind extinguishing some of the torches, 
mjy other caverns are known in this and the 
oi ler regions of yi-'tna; particularly one near 
place, called La Spelonca della Ralomba, 
the wild pigeons building their nests there, 
ere Mr. Rrydone was told that some people 
lost their senses, from having advanced too 
imagining they saw devils and damned 
pints. Some of these caverns are made use of 
rriagazines for snow ; which they are well 
'^apted for, on account of their extreme cold. 


approach the mountain ; which is forked at the 
vertex. Sir William Hamilton estimates its 
height at a mile, and its circuit at three miles; but 
Horelli makes its circumference at the base not 
to exceed two miles, and its perpendicular 
height not more than 150 paces : and with this 
account Spallanzani agrees. This naturalist 
bestowed some attention upon the formation of 
this singular production of nature, the only one 
out of the many similar eminences that sur- 
round the volcano, with whose origin and com- 
plete history we are acquainted. Tlie base of the 
lava of this eminence is horn-stone, of a grey co- 
lour, rough to the touch, and of a moderately fine 
grain. It gives sparks with steel, and sounds 
when it is struck. It serves as a matrix to a 
great number of fclt-spatbose or shoerlaceous 
crysmllizations. The scoria*]Pof which it is prin- 
cipally composed, have the same kind of base, 
containing shoerls and felt-spars ; but they are 
more light and friable than the lava, and have a 
kind of vitreous appearance. These and other 
differences are produced by the mutual colli- 
sion and pulverization of the scori®. The num- 
ber of detached shoerls found on and near 
Mount Rosso is very great. It has been tliought 
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that they first entered into the body of lava, ami 
were separated from it by means of the sulphur, 
which had scorified the lava, but had not pro- 
duced the same effect on the shoerls, because 
of the small quantity of iron which they con- 
tain; and consequently they remained free and 
detached. Spallanzani rejects this hypothesis ; 
as upon experiments vvitli the magnetic needle, 
he round that tlie martial principle was more 
abundant in the shoerls than in their base ; 
and he, therefore, accounts for their separation 
from the lava in another way. The volcanic 
fire, which melted the lava, was incapable of 
melting these shoerls, which are not only re- 
fractory to the fire, but of a different specific 
gravity from the lava. When this w'as melted, 
elevated to a great height, and separated into 
small particles in the progress of the eruption, 
a number of shoerls were detached from it, 
and fell, isolated, partly within the crater, and 
partly around it. Accordingly he found, that 
the» shoerls detached from the lava are infusi- 
ble in the furnace ; but those which are incor- 
porated with the lava sustain a proper fusion. 
These shoerls are also found in many other 
mountains of iEtna. Spallanzani analyzed them, 
and from 100 docimastic pounds, he obtained 


the following results : viz. 

^ Pounds. 

Silex 

34.5 

Lime - - - 

18.7 

Iron - _ - 

7.6 

Alum - _ - 

12.4 

Magnesia - - - 

11 

Sum 

84.2 


^ A crater on the summit of this sub* volcano 


IS of an elliptical form, and was explored by 
Mr. Houel with torches, but he was soon obliged 
to return, from the extreme cold he felt within it. 

Niccolo del Arena, the next station, is a 
building which was once in the j)Ossession of the 
Benedictine friars, but they were compelled 
to forsake it in consequence of the devasta- 
tions of the lava. Jt is, however, extremely 
fruitful; the black sand thrown up in 1669 
having been converted into vegetable earth. 
Contiguous to this place is another volcanic hill 
of the height of 300 feet, richly overspread with 
verdure, surrounded by other little eminences 
on every hand, possessing like itself all the 
channs of vegetable beauty, and rising like 
spots of verdure amid a dreary waste of lava. 
About three miles higher up the mountain 
' ii the woody region ; here the air is cool and 
<tigreeable, the morning-breeze oomes breathing 
over beds of spices surcharged with delicious 
and reviving odours. Trees shape their foliage 
and spread their boughs in apparent security, 
Miffusing an air or magnificence and gra||deur 
over the whole landscape. The chesnuts of the 
woody region are thought prodigies in nature ; 
one, which is particularly celebrated, measures 
196 feet at the surface of the eartli. 

Mr. Hamilton says, he observed a gradual de- 
crease of the vegetation as he advanced up the 
mountain ; the under part being covered with 
large timber trees, which grew gradually less 


as he apyjroached the crater ; at last they de* 
generated into the small plants of the northern 
climates. He also observed quantities of juni~ 
per and tansey ; and was informed by his guide 
that later in the season (he visited TEtna in June 
1769) there are a great many curious plants, and 
in some places rhubarb and saffron in great plenty. 
In Carrera’s history of Catania, there is a list 
of all the plants and herbs of yEtna, in alpha- 
betical order. This region is extolled by Mr. 
Brydone as one of the most delightful spots on 
earth. He lodged for a night in a large cave 
near the middle, formed by one of the most 
ancient lavas. It is called La Spelonca del Ca- 
priole, or the goat’s cavern ; because it is fre- 
quented by those animals, which take refuge 
there in bad weather. Here his rest was dis- 
turbed by a mountain thrown up in the erup- 
tion of 1766. It discharged great quantities of 
smoke, and made several explosions like heavy 
cannon fired at a distance ; but they could 
observe no appearance of fire. This gentleman 
likewise visited the eastern side of Regione 
sylvosa, intending to have ascended that way to 
the summit, and descend again on the south 
side to Catania; but found it impracticable; 
though what the insurmountable difficulties 
were, he does not mention. On this side, part 
of the woody region was destroyed, in 175.'), 
by an immense torrent of boiling water, which 
issued from the great crater. Its traces were still 
very visible, about a mile and a half broad, and 
in some places more. The soil was then only 
beginning to recover its vegetative power, wlm h 
it seems this torrent had destroyed for four- 
teen years. — Near this place are some beautiful 
woods of cork, and evergreen oak, growing 
absolutely out of the lava, tl)e soil having hanlly 
filled the crevices ; and not far oft’, our traveller 
observed seven little mountains that seemed to 
have been formed by a late eruption. Each ol 
those had a regular cup, or crater, on the to]) ; 
and, in some, the middle gnlph, or X'oraginr-, 
as the Sicilians call it, was still open. Into 
these gulphs Mr. Brydone rolled several stones, 
and heard the noise for a long time after. All 
the fields round, to a considerable distance, were* 
covered with large burnt stones discharged Iroin 
these smaller volcanoes. The woody region, par- 
ticularly the east side, called Carpinetto abounds 
with very large chesnut trees ; the most remarkahle 
of which has been called, from its size, Castagno 
de Cento Cavalli, or chesnut tree of a hunorc^ 
horse. Mr. Brydone was greatly disappointed 
at the sight of tliis tree, as it is only a bush o 
five large ones growing together ; but his guides 
a,ssured him, that all these five were once unite 
into one stem ; and Signior Ilecupero told nun, 
that he himself had been at the expence 
carrying up peasants with tools to dig 
this bush of trees, and found all the stems uni 
below ground in one root. The 
as measured by Messrs. Brydone 
who accompanied him, amounted to 
Another of these, about a mile and a j : 

on the mountarti, is called Castagna de 
it rises from one solid stem to a consi 
height, after which it branches out, and 
finer object than the other ; this was m 
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two feet above the groun(^, and found to be 
seventy-six feet in circumference. A third, 
called Castaj^na del Nave, is pretty nearly of the 
same size ; and Massa, one of the most esteemed 
Sicilian authors, affirms that he has seen solid 
oaks there upvv^ards of forty feet round. All 
these ^row on a thick rich soil, which seems 
originally to have been formed of ashes thrown 
out by the mountain. Here the barometer stood 
at twenty-six inches five lines and a half, indica- 
ting an elevation of near 4000 feet. The snow 
grotto is 5054 feet above the level of the sea. 
There are two mountains in the vicinity, whose 
craters exceed in dimension that of Vesuvius. 

The barren region includes all the higher part 
of the mountain. Here the scene is no longer 
woody : there is a flat expanse of snow and ice, 
the traveller shivers under some of the coldest 
blasts of the frigid zone ; sounds are heard in the 
centre of the mountain, sulphurous exhalations 
issue from its crevices ; at last the summit rears 
its awful head, pouring out volumes of smoke 
from its cav(!rns. 

The man who treads Mount /Etna seems like 
a man above the world. Ho generally is advised 
to ascend before day-break ; the stars now 
brighten, shining like so many gems of flames; 
others appear which were invisible below. The 
milky-way seems like a pure flake of light lying 
across the firmament, and it is the o))inion of 
some that the satellites of Jupiter might be dis- 
covered by the naked eye. But when the sun 
arises tlie prospect from the summit of /Etna is 
beyond comparison the finest in nature. The eye 
rolls over it with astonishment and is lost. The 
diversity of objects ; the extent of the horizon ; 
the immense height; the country like a map at 
our feet ; the ocean around ; the heavens above ; 
all (!onspire to pverwhelm the mind, and affect it 
with sensations of astonishment and grandeur. 
We must be allowed to extract Mr. Brydonc’s 
description of this scene. There is not, he 
says, on the surface of the globe, any one point 
that unites so many awful and sublime objects. 
The immense elevation from the surface of the 
earth, drawn as it were to a single point, without 
any neighbouring mountain for the senses and 
imagination to rest upon and recover from their 
astonishment in their way down to the world. 
This point or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a 
bottomless giilph, as old as the world, often dis- 
eharging rivers of fire, and throwing out burning 
rocks, with a noise that shakes the whole island, 
-^dd to this tlie unbounded extent of the pros- 
pect, comprehending the greatest diversity, and 
the most beautiful scenery in nature, with the 
rising sun advancing in the east to illuminate 
the wondrous scene. 

‘The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled 
rip> and shewed dimly and faintly the boundless 
prospect around. Both sea and land looked 
rlark and confused, as if only emerging from their 
original chaos, and light and darkness seemed 
still undivided; till the morning by degrees 
advancing completed the separation. The stars 
^re extinguished, and the shades disappear, 
f he forests, which but now seemed black and 
bottomless gulphs, from whence no ray was re- 
flected to shew their form or colours, appear a 
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new creation rising to sight, catching life and 
beauty from every increasing beam. The scene 
still enlarges, and the horizon seems to widen 
'and expand itself on all sides; till the sun, like 
the great Creator, appears in the east, and with 
his plastic ray completes the mighty scene. All 
appears enchantment ; and it is with difficulty 
we can believe we are still on earth. The 
senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a 
scene, are bewildered and confounded ; and it 
is not till after some time that they are capable 
of separating and judging of the objects that 
compose it. The body of the sun is seen rising 
from the ocean, immense tracts both of sea and 
land intervening ; the islands of Lipari, Panari, 
Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, with their 
smoking summits, appear under your feet; 
and you look down on the whole of Sicily as on 
a map ; and can trace every river through all its 
windings, from its source to its mouth. The 
view is absolutely boundless on every side ; nor 
is there any one object within the circle of vision 
to interrupt it, so that the sight is every where 
lost in the immensity ; and 1 am persuaded it is 
only from the imperfection of our organs, that 
tlie coasts of Africa, and even of Greece, are not 
discovered, as they are certainly above the 
horizon, ^le circumference of the visible horizon 
on the to* of /Etna, cannot be less than 2000 
miles. At Malta, which is near 200 miles dis- 
tant, they perceive all the eruptions from the 
second region : and that island is often discovered 
from about one half the elevation of the moun- 
tain ; so that at the whole elevation the horizon 
must extend to near double that distance, or 
400 miles, which makes 800 miles for the 
diameter of the circle, and 2400 for the circum- 
ference : but this is by much too vast for d%r 
senses, not intended to grasp so boundless a 
scene. The most beautiful part of the scene 
is certainly the mountain itself, the island of 
Sicily, and the numerous islands lying round it. 
All these, by a kind of magic in vision, that I 
am at a loss to account for, seem as if they were 
brought close round the skirts of .^tna; the 
distances appearing reduced to nothing. Perhaps 
this singular effect is produced by the rays of 
light passing from a rarer medium into a denser, 
which (from a well-known law in optics) to an 
observer in the rare medium, appears to lift up 
objects that are at the bottom of tne dense one, 
as a piece of money placed in a bason appears 
lifted up as soon as the bason is filled with 
water. 

i The Regione Deserta, or the frigid zone of 
TEtna, is the first object that calls your attefrflotj^ , 
It is marked out by a circle of snow andiiceir - ^ 
which extends on all sides to the distance of abo\^\ 
eight miles. In the centre of this circle, the 
crater of the mountain j^ars its burning h4|iM 
ipd the regions of inteii^ cold, and of 
heat, seem for ever to be united in the same 
The Regione Deserta is immediately sue 
by the Sylvosa, or the woody region, which 
a circle or girdle of the most beautiful 
which surrounds the mountain on all sides, 
is certainly one of the most delightful spoUt,^n 
earth. This presents a remarkable contrast mth 
the desert region. It is not smooth and evin,, 
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like the greatest part of the hitter; but is finely 
variegated by an infinite number of tliose beauti- 
ful little mountains that have been formed by the 
different eruptions of A'^tna. All these have now 
acquired a wonderful degree of fertility, except a 
very few' that are but newly formed, tliut is within 
these five or six hundred years ; for it certainly 
requires some thousands to bring them to their 
greatest degree of perfection. We looked down 
into the craters oi these, and attempted, but in 
vain, to number them. 

* This zone is every where succeeded by the 
vineyards, orchards, and corn-fields that com- 
pose the Regione Culta, or the fertile region. 
This zone makes a delightful contrast with the 
other two regions. It is bounded by the sea to 
the south and south-east, and on all its other 
sides by the rivers Semetus and Alcantara, 
w’hich rim almost round it. The whole course 
of these rivers is seen at once, and all their beau- 
tiful windings through these fertile vallies, looked 
upon Ss the favourite possession of Ceres her- 
self, and the very scene of the rape of her daughter 
ProseqDine. Cast your eyes a little further, and 
you embrace the whole island ; all its cities, rivers, 
and mountains, delineated in the great chart of na- 
ture ; all the adjacent islands, and the wfiole coast 
of Italy, as far as your eye can reach it is no 
where bounded, but every where lost imlhe space. 
On the sun’s first rising, the sliadow of the 
mountain extends across the whole island, and 
makes a large track visible even in the sea and 
in the air. By degrees this is shortened, and 
in a little time is confined only to the neigh- 
bourhood of AUna/ 

Brydone also speaks of observing several of 
those meteors, generally called by astronomers 
fatling stars ; which appeared as much elevated 
as when viewed from the plain: a proof, says 
he, that tliese bodies move in regions much 
beyond the bounds that some philosophers have 
assigned to our atmosphere. To have a full and 
clear prospect from the summit of mount yEtna, 
it is necessary to be there before sun-rise ; as the 
vapours raised by the sun, in tiie day time, 
obscure every obje^ : and all agree, that the 
beauty of the prospect from thence cannot be 
expressed. Here Mr. Hamilton also had a view 
of Calabria in Italy, w ith the sea beyond it ; the 
Lipari Islands, and Stromboli, (seventy miles 
distance) appeared just under his feet ; the whole 
island Sicily, with its rivers, towns, harbours, 
&c. appeared distinct as if seen on a map. 

^Massa, a Sicilian author, affirms, that the African 

g as well as that of Najjles, with many o(^ts 
have been discovered from the top of 
f The visible horizon here is not less man 
00 miles in diameter. 

* Seated,’ says Spallanzani^ * in the midst of tliis 

I itre of the wonders of nature, I felt an inde- 
lible pleasure from the multiplicity aci4 
[ty of the objects 1 surveyed; and a kind of 
tial satisfaction and exultation of heart, 
fstin was advancing to the meridian, uiiob- 
by the smallest cloud, and Reaumur’s 
Qometer stood at tlie tenth degree above the 
ing point ; I was therefore in that tempera- 
which is most friendly to man, and the rc- 
u air I breathed, as if it had been entirely 


vital, communicated a vigour and agility to my 
limbs, and an activity and life to my ideas 
which appeared to be of a celestial nature:* 

On tlie summit, Mr. Hamilton observes, that 
he was sensible of a difficulty in respiration 
from the too great subtilty of the air, independ- 
ent of what arose from the sulphurous smoke 
of the mount. Mr. Brydone takes no notice of 
this ; which probably arose from the air being in 
a more rarefied state at the time of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s observation, than of Mr. Brydone’s ; the 
barometer, as observed by the former, standiiio* 
at eighteen inches and ten lines, by the latter at 
nineteen inches six lines and a half. In these 
high regions there is generally a very violent 
wind, which, as all our travellers found it con- 
stantly blowing from the south, may possibly he 
commonly directed from that point. Here Mr. 
Brydone’s thermometer fell. 

Near the foot of the great crater, is the Philo- 
sopher’s tower, called 11 Torre del Philosoplio, 
supposed to have been constructed by the philo- 
sopher Empedocles while he was studying the 
phamomena of /Etna ; by others these are sup- 
posed to be ruins of a temple of \'ulcan. They 
are of brick, and seem to have been ornamented 
with marble. In this region Mr. D’Orville found 
a great oblong block of polished marble, eight 
or ten feet high, and three or four thick; thougli 
how it came there was quite unaccountable to 
him. From Mr. D’Orville’s and Mr. Brydone’s 
accounts, we must reckon this part of the moun- 
tain steep ; but Mr. Hamilton says, the ascent 
was so gradual as not to be in the least fatiguing ; 
and had it not been for the snows, they might 
have rode on their mules to the very foot of the 
crater. ‘ 

The great crater itself, may be described as a 
cup, or hollow at the top of a conical hill, rising 
equally on all sides. The hill is composed chiefly 
of sand ami ashes, thrown up from the mouth at 
different periods; and at present it is ten miles 
in circumference, and a quarter of a mile in 
height. The crater presents the appearance of 
an inverted cone the inside of which is covered 
with salts and sulphur of various colours ; it is 
oval in its figure, shelving down from the aper- 
ture. Sir W. Hamilton, 1769, calculated the 
circumference at two miles and a half; Mr. 
Brydone, 1770, at three miles and a half; Mr. 
D’Orville, 1727, at three or four miles. In 1788, 
Spalanzani, who visited this phenomenon, de- 
scribes the inner sides as terminating in a plain 
of half a mile in circuit, in the centre of which is 
a circular aperture of five poles in diameter ; 
contained within the cavity, apparently in a 
state of ebullition. Several stones that he threw 
in, fell dead as into a thick paste ; but those that 
did not fall into the matter, made quite a different 
sound, a circumstance which led him to conclude 
that the bottom was solid. Riedesel observes, 
that no sound at all was produced by throwing 
stones into the gulphq but he heard a roaring 
like the sea. The crater stood to the east, wit 
one opening, which no longer exists. 
D’Orville tells us that he and his 
having fastened themselves by ropes, held y 
men at the top, went down the shelving 
the very mouth of the gulph. They bene 
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conic mass of matter in the middle, to the height 
of about sixty feet, the base as far as they could 
trace it, nearly 800 feet, from which small lara- 
oent flames and smoke issued in every direction. 
While they were there, the north side of the 
mountain began to throw out flames and ashes, 
accompanied by a bellowing noise, on which 
they retired. Strabo describes the top of the 
mountain as a level plain, with a smoking hill 
in the cenlre. Spallanzani us bifurcated, for he 
saw another eminence a quarter of a mile distant, 
with another crater, though not of etjual dimen- 
sion. M. Ilonel speaks of three eminences, 
1782, like an isosceles triangle, only two of 
which could be j)erceived from any distance, in 
the midst of which is the principal crater; in 
diameter about sixty feet. According to hazello, 
tliere was a hill produced in 1444, which fell 
into the crater after an eruption, and mingled 
with the melted mass, llorelli writes that the 
summit of the mountain rose np like a tower ; 
and during the eruption of Ibb'd, fell into the 
crater. The whole structure and appearance of 
the mountain is thus evidently subject to great 
changes. 

The stones ejected from yTTna arc granitic, or 
calcareous, surrounded with columns of Basalt, 
which M. Dolomieu terms ‘ prismatic lava.^ 
Spalanzani supposes the shore to be volcanic 
for twenty-three miles. The same writer ol)- 
serves that there is on 71ctna a great scarcity of 
water, owing, as he imagines, to the rain’s falling 
on scoria', in which it sinks for want of tliose 
various argillaceous strata, which retain it in 
other mountains. Others affirm that the moun- 
tain is w ell watered ; that there are intermitting 
springs which flow during tlie day only, and stop 
'0 the night, a fact which may arise from the 
melting of the snoyv, which ceases as the night 
comes on; that there are streams always pouring 
horn the side of the mountain, unquestionably 
^^nginating in some permanent source; that there 
arc poisonous springs, fine salt springs, &c. 

. An approaching eruption of mount yEtna is 
mdicated various ways. There is at first an in- 
crease of the white smoke issuing from the top 
m the crater, intermingled with volumes of black 
smoke in the centre. These are attended by .slight 
explosions, and follow'ed by red flashes, or ratlier 
streams of fire perpetually increasing in number, 
growing in dimension, till the whole becomes 
cne entire bhuE column, highly electrical, illu- 
minated by frequent lightnings, and attended by 
occasional thunder. These phaenomena are foi- 
TiT f showers of red hot stones and ashes, 
and I pv<^j6cted often to a great distance, 
'in 1 jitter wafted sometimes by the winds, 
an I miles, setting fire to buildings, 

tell face of vegetation. Recupero 

known rocks thrown up to 
of of 7000 feet. M. Houel saw one 

mouffi ^ ®^ones which had been projected from the 
sixtee whose weight was not less than 

^efor ^ generally three or four months 

makes its appearance, boiling 
mount ^ or bursting through the sides of the 
^iner 1 ^ ^ complete liquid mass of melted 

strovin running like a river, and dc- 

J S the face of nature wherever it comes. 
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The explosions of TF.tna have been recorded 
from a very early period. Diodorus Siculus 
mentions eruptions of it 300 years before the 
Trojan war, or 1(593 years before the Christian 
aira. Tliis is that which drove, he says, the 
Sicani from the eartern part of Sicily, which 
they then inhabited. Thucydides mentions three 
eruptions, of which, the second was the most 
remarkable. It happened the second year of the 
seventy-fifth Olympiad, when Phaedon was 
archon of Athens, and when the army of Xerxes 
was defeated by the Athenians, at Plata?a. Both 
the victory and eruption are recorded in an 
ancient inscription on the Oxford marble. Du- 
ring this eruption, Amphinomus and Anapis, 
two Sicilian youths, rushed into the midst of the 
flames, and saved the lives of their aged parents, 
at the imminent peril of their own ; on which 
account, a temple has been consecrated to their 
memory. 

The tliird eruption mentioned by Thucydides, 
occurred in the year before Christ 425, in the 
eighty-eighth Olympiad, and desolated part of 
the Catanian territory. He mentions it in the 
third book on the Peloponnesian war, in these 
words : — ‘ About the spring of the year, a torrent 
of fire overflowed from mount ^tna, in the same 
manner as ^jfcuerly, which destroyed ])art of the 
lands of the Catanians, who are situated at the 
foot of that, mountain, which is the largest in all 
Sicily. It is said that fifty years intervened be- 
tween this flow and the last which preceded; and 
that, in the whole, the fire has thus issued thrice 
since Sicily was inhabited by the Grecians.^ 

T'he fifth eruption, of authentic history, occur- 
red in the consulship of Sergius FulviusFlaccus, 
and Quintus Calpurnius Piso, nearly 133 years 
before the Christian sera. It was of some im- 
portance ; but Julius Obsequius, and Orosius, 
by whom it is recorded, have not transmitted any 
details respecting it. f 

In the consulship of Lucius .^'.milius Lepidus, 
and Lucius Aurelius Orestes, about 125 years 
before Christ, /Ftna poured forth such a torrent 
of fire, that the adjoining sea is represented as 
absolutely hot, and immense numbers of fishes 
were destroyed. One historian declares, that the 
inhabitants of the isles of Lipari ate so many of 
those fi.shes as to occasion a distemper, which 
proved generally fatal. 

Orosius states, that four years after the pre- 
ceding eruption, the city of C’atauia was desola- 
ted by another equally tremendous ; the roofs of 
the houses were demolished by the burning 
ashes,*and so dreadful was the desolation, thjirt 
the Romans exempted the inhabitants from all 
taxes for the space of ten years, to afford them 
an opportunity for repairing the damages they 
had sustained. * 

Livy mentions an eruption of A\.tna, just pre- 
vious to the death of Caesar, in the forty-third 
year before Christ. It was not very considerable 
in itself, but acquired importance from being after- 
wards considered as an omen of Caesar’s death. 

In the life of Caligula is mentioned, by Sueto- 
nius, an eruption that happened in the year forty, 
of the Christian tera; on the same night in which 
the emperor fled from Messina, where he was 
at the time. 
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According to Carrera, there was an eruption 
of mount ifctna, in the year of our Lord 253. 
The same author records another in the year 
420; and Geoffrey of Viterbo, in his Chronicle, 
mentions an eruption in 812, in the reign of 
Charlemagne. 

We cannot attempt to go into all the authentic 
details of those occurrences: but that of 11(39, 
was the most tremendous eruption of ancient 
times ; it happened on the 4th of February. At 
day -break there was an earthquake in Sicily, felt 
across the Strait, as far as Reggio, Catania sunk 
in ruins, and 15,000 inhabitants perislied in its 
fall. The roof of St. Agatlia’s church fell in, and 
killed the bishop ; new rivers burst forth, and 
several of tlie ancient rivers disappeared. The 
clear spring of Arethusa, so celebrated in an- 
tiquity, became muddy and brackish. The 
fountain of A jo ceased two hours, and then 
poured out more copiously than before, but its 
waters became of a blood colour. At Messina, 
the sea retired ; and then returning, it whelmed 
the city walls, rolled through the town, and 
swept multitudes away, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The trees and vegetables were burnt up 
by the showers of hot ashes and stones that fell 
upon them. 

In 1329, another awful visitatiorf>ccurred, of 
which a few particulars are furnishefby Nicliolas 
Specioli. It happened about vespers, on tlie 
23rd of June. The mountain began to send 
forth dreadful sounds, and alarmed all the island, 
a volume of smoke encompassing a blaze of fire, 
arose from the mountain. Snow spread over 
Moyona. The flames in the evening touched 
the clouds ; many buildings were reduced to 
ruins ; many rocks on tlie shore dashed into the 


noise, and the castle of Corlcone, though nearly 
eighty miles from the volcano, was demolished. 

No eruptions of iEtna have been more terri- 
ble or destructive than that of 1669. Eighteen 
days before the commotion the sky was black 
and cloudy, agitated by frequent thunder and 
lightning. In the island of Stromboli, two vol- 
canoes, to the westward of Sicily, raged more 
than usual. Several houses were overturned by 
earthquakes in the village of Nicolosi, and the 
crater .seemed to exhibit signs of great commotion. 
On the 8th of March, the sky darkened over 
La Pedara, and on the 1 1th, a chasm of some miles 
in length was opened in the mountain, twenty 
miles from the crater towards the city of Catania 
On the following night, many new chasms 
Opened in diflerent places of the mountain, and 
from them all burst , columns of smoke, tremen- 
dous thunders, accompanied by alarming earth- 
quakes. From the principal crater a stream of 
lava flowed towards the lake of La Ilardia. On 
the following day, it proceeded to the territory 
of Mai Passo, and wasted it in twenty hours. 
It then turned on Mont Pellieri, and in sonic 
places the dreadful stream was two miles broad. 
A new and immense chasm appeared on the 
23d, and produced a hill of stones, sand, and 
ashes two miles in circumference, covering the 
surrounding country for a distance of fifteen 
miles. On the morning of the 25th of March, the 
whole mountain was agitated by an earthquake, 
and tlie highest crater fell down into the focus 
with a tremendous noise. A wide gulph of a 
mile in extent, yawned in the place where it 
stood, pouring out large masses of ashes and 
stones, and among others the celebrated block of 
lava, now on mount Frumento. Tlw^lava turned 


sea ; springs and streams of water were dried 
away. The sun was eclipsed from mornirig to 
evening, with clouds of smoke and ashes ; on the 
south si(te of the St. John’s church, fire issued 
out from^n opening made in the ground. Our 
liistOrian drew near to see the wonders of nature : 
the earth tottered under liis feet, and four volumes 
or showers of red hot stones issued in a very 
short space. The writer of tliis history affirms, 
that neither Babylon nor Sodom suffered so tre- 
mendous a visitation, and that many of the in- 
habitants died for fear ; many birds died in the 
heavens, and the fish in the surrounding seas. 

In 1536, another terrible eruption took place, 
and one wliich is memorable, on account of the 
death of Francis Negro de Piazza, a celebrated 
physician of Lentini, who, from a desire to ex- 
amine the phenomenon, approached too near the 
crater, and was killed by a volley of ignited 
stones. 

In 1537, the mountain was again disturbed. 
It was rent in several places, and the lava poured 
out with great violence, and destroyed Mont 
Pellieri and Fallica, together with the gardens, 
vineyards, and monastery of St. Nicholas D’Are- 
nsLf and nearly all the inhabitants. The wind 
tore up the trees, the river Simeto left its banks, 
and swept away both people and cattle. The 
summit of the mountain fell in with a noise so 
dreadful, that the people of the island believed it 
to be the last day, and prepared accordingly ; 
many of the people were struck deaf by the 


its courst^ towards Catania with a great noise 
accompanied by alarming earthquakes : it over- 
flowed the walls and desolated the gardens of the 
Benedictine Convent, and ran down into th<- 
.sea. The stream of lava in forty days destroyed 
the habitations of 27,000 persons, and of the 
20,000 inhabitants of Catania, only 3000 sur- 
vived. As the lava ran down the mountain, red 
hot stones of a pale red might be seen swimming 
along in it of tne size of an ordinary table ; all 
the country was covered with it, smoking like a < 
furnace of melted iron. Sometimes large masses 
fell into the sea with a dreadful noise, bat 
w hen the lava rolled into the sea, the sound was 
more dreadful than the most tremendous thunder^ 
and was heard to an immense distance, 
water retired, the sun was darkened, the ns i 
were destroyed, and the colour of the sea itso 
was changed. A continued noise issued franj 
the mouth of the cleft, which could 
sixty, and sometimes 100 miles, and to this dis- 
tance the ashes were carried. The mouth 
this terrible inundation proceedeji was only te 
feet in diameter. Burning rocks, sixty palin^ ’ 
length, were thrown out of it to the distance 
a mile. The sun did not appear for *oa y 
weeks, and four months elapseci before the s ^ 
was altered. A vineyard in the 
convent, standing on ancient lava, 
up by the melting of the lava beneath 
stead of being destroyed, the people wit g 
astonishment saw the whole field begin to 
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off. Some of this vineyard remains to this m;iss. The cones of light which arose from the 

crater were of an immense extent, particularly 
A description of the scene in the neighbour- the two just mentioned. The two heads seemed 
hood of iFitna at the time, was sent to the court to be cut away : and at their separation was a 
of England by Lord Winchelsea, who happened cone of flame, seemingly composed of many les- 
then to be at Catania in his way home from an ser cones. The flame seemed of the height of 
embassy at Constantinople. The account is not the mountain placed on the mountain : so that it 
now to be procured ; but Sir Hamilton found was probably two miles high, on a base of a mile 
a copy of it in Sicily, and gives an extract, part and a half in diameter. This cone was still co- 
of which follows : ^ When it was night, I went vered with a very thick smoke, in which there 
upon two towers in divers places, and I could appeared veiy brilliant flashes of lightning, a 
plainly see, (at ten miles’ distance, as we phenomenon which i-Etni had not before afforded, 
judged,) the fire begin to run from the mountain At times, sounds, like those from the explosion 
in a direct line, the flame to ascend as high and of a large cannon were heard seemingly at u 
as big as one of the greatest steeples in your less distance than the mountain. From the cone, 
majesty’s kingdoms, and to throw up great as from a fountain, a jet of many flaming volca- 
stoncs in the air ; I could discern the river of nic matters were thrown, which were carried to 
lire to descend the mountain, of a terrible fiery tlie distance of six or seven miles : from the base 
or rod colour, and stones of a paler red to swim of the cone a thick smoke arose, which, foramo- 
tluTcon, and some to be as big as an ordinary merit, obscured some parts of the flame, at the 
table. \Vc could see this fire move in several time when the rivers of lava broke out. This 
other places, and all the country covered with beautiful appearance continued three quarters of 
lire, ascending with groat flames in many places, nn hour. It began the next night with more force; 
smoking like a violent furnace of iron melted, but continued only half an hour. In the intervals, 
making a noise with the great ])ieces that fell, however, .F.tna continued to throw out flames, 
especially those that fell into the sea. A cavalier smoke, stones ignited, and showers of sand. — 
of Malta, who lives there, and attended me, told I'rom the 20^ to the 22d, the appearances gra- 
me, that the river w^as as liquid, where it issues dually ceaser^ Tlie stream of lava was carried 
out of the mountain, as water, and came out like towards Bronte and the plain of Lap. After 
a torrent with great violence, and is five or six the eruption, the top of the mountain on the 
fathom deep, and as broad, and that no stones western side was found covered with hardened 
sink therein.’ The account given in the Philo- lava, scoria?, and stones. The travellers were an- 
sophieal Transactions is to the same purpose. noyed by smoke, by showers of sand, mephitic 
Since 1669, there have been several eruptions, vapours, and excessive heat. They saw that the 
hut none of them comparable to it. In that lava which came from the western point divided 
which happened in 1766, the lava sprung up into into two branches, one of which was directed 
bie air to a considerable height, twelve miles be- towards Libeccio ; the other, as we have already 
low tlic summit; but formed a stream only six towards the plain of Lago. The lava on the 

miles in length, and one mile in breadth. Ano- western head of the mountain, had from its va- 
thcr cruj)tiori happened in 1787. From the 1st rious shapes been evidently in a state of fusion: 
^othe loth of July, there were signs of its ap- Bom one of the spiracula, the odour was 0rongly 
proach. On the 11th, after a little calm, there that of liver of sulphur. The thermometer, in 
wa.s a subterraneous noise, like the sound of a descending, was at 40 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
Jrum in a close place, and it was followed by a scale ; while near the lava, in the plain of Lago, 
uopious burst of black smoke. It was then calm it was 140 degrees. The lava extended two 
b|l the 15th, when the same prognostics recurred, miles ; its width was from 13 feet and 3-4ths to 
n the 17th, tlie subterraneous noise was heard 21, and its depth 13 feet and 3-4ths. 

the smoke was more abundant, slight The bast eruption took place on the 27th of 
shocks of an earthquake followed, and the lava March, 1809, which formed a row of craters 
nowed from behind one of the two little raoun- within the space of about two miles. From the 
luins which form the douWe tead of iF-tna. On dark bosom of a wood of tall firs and huge oaks, 
he 18th, while the specrators were in anxious says a British officer present, spread over steep 
expectation of a more severe eruption, all was craggy hills and close valleys,, conceive twelve 
and continued so more than twelve hours : craters or mouths, two unceasingly, and the rest 
pon after they perceived some new shocks, ac- at intervals, with a noise like a tremendous 
^otnpanied with much noise ; and the mountain chorus of several thousand cannons, muskets, 
out a thick smoke, which, as the wind and sky rockets, discharging flame, and showere 
two darkened the eastern horizon : of burning rocks of various forms and all magni- 

lid t afterwards a shower of fine black bril- tudes, from several yards in diameter down to 
descended ; on the east side it was a the smallest pebble, which, according to their 
tail! ^od, at the foot of the moun- weight and bulk, ascend from 200 to 1000 feet. 

lava^^Tk flashes of fire, of scoriae and The two fore-mentioned craters, (or rather double 

day • at tk ^ appearances continued the whole crater,) the lowest of the row down the moun- 

formed the principal object of this awful 
ao* conical flames rose from the volca- and magnificent scene — they were the only cra- 

were ver^^ worth, and another on the south, ters which did not seem to labour. Theii joint 
lately ^^^pP^cuous, and rose and fell alter- emissions had encompassed them with a black 
Appeared I f morning, the mountain oblong hill of ashes and lava stones ; thirty yards 

c eit, and the summit seemed a burning above the top of which, their mingling flames 
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furiously ascended, in one immense blaze, which 
seemed 100 yards in breadlli. Amidst this 
blaze, vast showers of rocks, rising and falling, 
were continually passing each other. About the 
middle of the whole line of craters was situated 
one, which laboured tlie most, and made the 
loudest, the heaviest, the highest, and the most 
dangerous discharges; from the rocks of which 
our party twice narrowly escaped one or two 
of very considerable size, falling within a pace 
of us : — I think the lava flowed only from a few 
of the chief craters, particularly the double one. 
During the emissions of rock and flame, tlie boil- 
ing matter was seen in slow undulating waves 
issuing through the sides, close to the bottom of 
the black hills of ashes. The double crater ap- 
peared completely isolated by the lava of the 
otliers. Just below it, all the lavas uniting, 
formed one grand stream of various breadth.' , 
from half a mile to fifty yards. 

During the eruption, the images of the saints 
were brought from Castiglione, and placed a few 
yards in front of the fire. Mass was repeated ; 
and the miserable ragged natives of both sexes 
crying, sobbing, beating their breasts, tearing 
their hair, &c. The priests told the people it 
was in consequence of their sins, and exhorted 
them to entreat all the saints to f\y for them ; 
and when the eruption stopped, they attributed 
it to the interference of saints. 

Captain Smyth, our latest British traveller in 
these regions, estimates the whole altitude of 
iEtna at 10,874 feet, giving about 150 miles for 
the radius of vision. The crater, as it at present 
appears, and which other writers, we see, have 
represented at from two miles and a half to even 
four miles in circumference, he describes as ‘ an 
oval, stretching from E. and by N. to VV. and by 
S., with a conjugate diameter of 493 yards ; the 
transverse lie was prevented from ascertaining by 
a dens05|^oiid that arose before his operations 
were completed.’ From the edge of the crater, 
the interior, he adds, ^ through successive strata 
of volcanic substances, is incrusted with various 
coloured efflorescences of ammonia, sulphur, 
and martial vitriolic salts, to the depth of about 
a hundred yards on the ea.st, but considerably 
less on the west side. The efflorescences of a 
beautiful orange yellow are the most predomi- 
nant. The bottom of the crater is plain, and 
tolerably hard ; though, from being composed ot 
loose cinders, the feet sink in some filaces ; near 
the centre, are two mounds of scoria* and ashes, 
each with a large aperture at the summit, and 
several fissures around, from whence, at^ inter- 
vals, issue volumes of thick smoke, with a rumb- 
ling noise and hissing sound. There is, also, a 
light thin vapour, occasionally oozing from the 
bottom and sides of the huge amphitheatre in 
every direction. I endeavoured to look into the 
principal chasm, but the rapid ejection of the 
cinders, and the strong sulphureous vapours 
that exuded, prevented me trom attaining my 
object ; and, indeed, I could not but feel appre- 
hensive that a nearer approach, where the foot- 
ing was so frail, might prove too hazardous ; be- 
sides which, the heat and smoke had increased 
to such a degree, that it was high time to regain 
the summit ^ 


Our traveller accordingly ascended, * When 
on a sudden the ground trembled under our 
feet, a harsh rumbling with sonorous thunder 
was heard, and volumes of heavy smoke rolled 
over the side of the crater, while a lighter one 
ascended vertically with the electric fluid escap- 
ing from it in frequent flashes in every direction. 
The shortness of tl^e time that had elapsed since 
I wds in the crater, rendered me thankful for so 
providential an escape ; but even from the spot 
on which we stood it was necessary to remove 
with the utmost expedition, and before we could 
effect our retreat, we were overtaken by a dis- 
agreeable, cold, humid cloud that annoyed and 
retarded our ])rogress.’ — p. 152. 

This gentleman’s estimate and observations are 
the more entitled to regard, as he was an officer 
(R. N.) who has been for many years stationed 
in the Mediterranean by Government, to survey 
various parts of the coasts and islands of that ' 
sea. 

An able writer, in the Quarterly Review, ven- 
tures to correct Captain S. however, upon one 
point. * He errs,’ says this writer, ^ in common with 
almost every traveller in Sicily, and indeed with 
the Sicilians themselves, in supposing that the 
ascent of iEtna is not practicable in winter, in 
defiance of the difficulties started by the peo])le 
of Catania,’ continues our critic, ‘ and repeated 
by the Nicolosi guide, we gained the summit of 
TEtna on the 27th of January, 1819. That it is 
a w'ork of severe labour at such a season, cannot 
be denied, the snow extending ten or twelve 
miles down the mountain, and mules being con- 
sequently so far useless. But the labour is not 
such as need deter a stout pedestrian from un- 
dertaking it; and splendid indeed the reward 
which awaits him when he seems to descry at once 
from that proud pinnacle, ‘ all the kingdoms ot 
the world and the glory of them.’ 

We have stated this fact for the benefit of future 
travellers in Sicily, whose wanderings may fall out 
in the winter months. If they wish in earnest to 
ascend ^tna, we charge them not to be discom- 
posed by the ‘ h impossibile, Signori,’ of every 
Sicilian they may meet ; and we further advise i 
them to .signify to their guide that they shall gra- 
duate his pay by the altitude to which he leads 
them. With these provisos, we venture to })re- 
dict, that they will reach the summit. It is sin- 
gular enough, that It ms on the 28th of January 
that Swinburne reliil^ished all thoughts o 
gaining the summit, in compliance with the u e 
counsel of his conductor. Possibly when 
spring is further advanced, and the snow is x 
ginning to melt, the ascent may not be feasj ' j 
in January the surface of the snow is bar , < - 
least early in the morning) and will ^ 

foot.’ Captain Smyth’s Memoir on the J . 
graph}/ of Sicily y &c. 4 p. 1824 — and Qwu 

Review, Aug. 1824. framed 

Many ingenious hypotheses have bf®*' 
relative to the causes of volcanic eruption. 
have attributed it to electricity ; some to 
mentation of sulphur and iron, gartlij - 

with 'water to a paste, and buried m 
will take fire, and produce, pyrites • 

similar phsenoraena. Immense beds o 
have been thought to be deposHea a* ^ 
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DOse of the mountain, which occasionally ex- tion with some other body which nourishes it.-^ 
j)lotle. Others imagine a central fire, to which The matter in fusion, which issues from the 
Vesuvius, /Etna, and other volcanic mountains, focus, is but the incombustible part of that which 
are so many flues or chimneys, connecting them- nourishes the fire, into the bosom of wliicli it 
^?elves with the atmosphere. Some important penetrates in search of pabulum. But the bot- 
questions in mineralogy, geognosy, and geology, tom of the volcano is the only part on which it 
connected with this topic, are asked by Humboldt, acts, because the fire can only operate in propor- 
and as yet unanswered. — ‘ Is the conical moun- tion to the facility with which it can dissolve 
tain of a volcano entirely formed of liquified and evaporate ; and its action extends no further 
matter, heaped together by successive emptions; than to keep the substances it has melted in a 
or docs it contain in its centre a nucleus of state of ebullition. The fusible matter which is 
primitive rocks covered with lavas, which afe ejected from the mouth of the volcano, hardens 
the same rocks altered by fire? What are the by degrees as it cools in the external air, and 
afrinities which unite the productions of modern produces that species of stone which is commonly 
volcanoes with the basaltes, the phonolites, and denominated lava. Even in a state of fluidity, 
tliose porphyries with basis of felspar, which are and when in the burning focus, lava, on account 
without quartz, and which cover the Cordilleras of its gravity and density, must possess some 
of Peru, and Mexico, &:c.? Has the nucleus of consi<lerablc degree of solidity; in consequence 
volcanoes been heated in its primitive position, of which it resists and irritates the fire into a 
:iik 1 raised up in a softened state by means of state of ebullition. A quantity of matter, in 
clastic vapours, before these fluids communicated such circumstances, must resemble generally any 
hy means of a crater with the external air? other thick substance or concreted mass in a boil- 
\\ liat is the substance which for thousands of ing state, and small explosions, are liable to be 
vears keeps up this combustion, which at some produced, from time to time, upon every part of 
times is so active, and at others so slow ? Docs the surface of this heated matter, by which means 
tliis cau.se act at an immense depth, or does it small particles or pieces are scattered around in 
,ake place in secondary rocks lying on granite?’^ every direction. A similar process is carried 
lluflbn regards vEltna as one of the primitive on, this wridj^ontends, tliough on a much largci 
mountains, which subsisted as a volcano from scale, in th^ocus of a volcano, and the explo- 
tlu! creation of the world. He considers that sions there, though precisely of the same nature, 
the eruptions ceased for a long period after the produce projiortionably greater effects, repelling 
delude, for want of sufficient fluid to occasion with the utmost violence, whatever lies in the 
effervescence witTi the minerals it contained, way, or offers any resistance, 
and were not renewed till the bursting open of An attempt has been made by some gcolo- 
liip straits of Gibraltar and the Bosphorus, when gists to impeach the Mosaic testimony respect- 
the ocean, mixing with the Mediterranean, inun- ing the creation of the world, from some cir- 
ilated the territory between Italy and Sicily, and cumstances connected with this. Rccupero di.s- 
tho base of /Etna itself, producing an eruption of covered a stratum of lava, which, he says, was 
the mountain, whi<;h, from a continuation of the discharged from the mountain during the second 
cause, has been successively repeated to the Punic war, and yet in his time was not covered 
present time. M. Dolomieu thinks that yEtna with deptli of soil sufficient to produce vege- 
existed as a mountain previous to its becoming tation. From this isolated part, which in it- 
a volcano, shells having been found two thousand self is extremely questionable, he ascends into 
met above the level of the sea, and calcareous the general principle, that it requires two thou- 
strata beneath the lava, the deposition of which sand years to cover a stratum of lava. He found, 
must have preceded the eruption of the lava, in digging into a pit, seven distinct strata, or 
more obvious conjecture respecting iEtna is, layers of lava overspread with rich mould, and 
mat it has been formed by successive eruptions, hence he attempts to infer that 14,000 years 
adding to its elevation and extent. New must have elapsed since the deposition of the 
mountains and hills are seen springing up at lowest strata. Count Borch following the same 
every great erupt ion, ai^pf^esenills the moun- defective mode of reasoning, concludes /Etna 
mn seems formed. life therefore to be re- to be eight thousand years old. In 1776 ht 
?j(med as a compilation m volcanoes, the growth examined several beds of lava ; that produced 
0 many ages, and formed, by their own convul- in 1157 had twelve inches of earth; that in 
vast mass of mountains that has 1329^iad eight inches; that of 1669 had one 
sumed so magnificent an appearance. Recently inch ; that of 1766 being totally bare. But the 
been current, that iEtna sensibly abbb Spallanzani observes, that the lava of 1329 
cannot be discerned to so had eight' inches of earth; in 447 years after 
sider tl formerly. M. Houel con- its deposition. Yet the lava of Arso in Ischia, 

«ntirel mountain to consist emitted in 1 302, was perfectly hard and sterile 

ferent^ niarine substances, deposited in dif- in 1788 ; and lava, near Catania,whicb has been 

has higher part, of matter that used for the purpose of building upwards ot 

^ronned” thrown up from the crater and ha.s two thousand years, is unconquerably barren, 
surface. He proposes in his although cultivation has been attempted. Gioeni 
fire whi ^ theory of the volcanic again in the year 1787, found lava covered 

fi^rmnoid a particular detail. We can with mould which had been produced little 

''^hhout . alone, he observes, more than twenty years; and others entirely 

^yothe/^^’ and unconnected with barren, though oi a much earlier date. The 

j P^^riciple. It is o^ly seen in conjunc- ruins of Herculaneum are enveloped in seven 
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beds of strata, each covered with rich mould, 
so that the very process has taKen place at Her- 
culaneum which in Recupero’s opinion would 
require fourteen thousand years! It is clear 
that lavas of different degrees of density placed 
irk various situations of altitude, and exposure 
to the action of the elements, require different 
periods of time to make tliem fertile, and that 
no general rule can be establislied from any one 
or even all of them. yKtna being at the top 
perpetually covered with snow, the whole island 
IS supplied from thence witli tliat article, so 
necessary in a hot climate, and without which, 
the natives say, Sicily could not he inhabited. 
So great is the demand for this commodity, that 


the bisbop^s revenues, which are considerable 
arise from the sale of mount iEtna^s snow ; and 
he is said to draw £1000 a year from one small 
portion lying on the north side of the moun- 
tain. Great quantities of snow and ice are 
likewise exported to Malta and Italy, makin'»' 
a considerable branch of commerce. On the 
north side of this snowy region, Mr. Brydorie 
was assured, that there are several small lakes 
which never thaw; and that the snow mixed 
with the ashes and salt of the mountain are 
accumulated to a vast depth. The quantity ot 
salts contained in this mountain, with great pro- 
bability, he conjectures to be one reason of the 
preservation of its snoyv. 


yliTN.T. Sat., a name given by some authors 
to the sal ammoniac, which is found on the sur- 
face and sidc-s of the oj)enings of Ktna, and other 
burning mountains, after tlieir eruptions; and 
sometimes on the surface of the ferruginous matter 
which they throw out. 

/ETOLARCTIA, in Grecian antiquity, the 
principal magistrate, or governor of the yEto- 
lians. 

yETOLIA, in ancient geography, f receiving its 
name from vEtolus, the son of Mjgii^vmion), was 
a province of Middle Greece, bemnded on the 
east })y Locris, on the we.st by Acarnania, frcaii 
which the river Achelous divided it, on the north, 
by the country of the Perrhcclu, and Athainanes, 
and part of Epirus, and on the south, by the 
gulf of Corintli. its extent from north to south 
was about forty-eight miles ; and from east to west, 
above twenty miles. Stralaj says, (1. x. tom. ii. 
p. 091,) it was customary to divide /Etolia into 
two districts, the one called the ancient AAolia, 
a level and fruiiful country, which lay between 
the rivers AcVmlous and Calydon, on the Ewmu.s; 
and the other, sTriKrijrog, or tlie accpiired, which 
was craggy and barn n, contiguous to the Lo- 
crians, towards Naupaetn^s and Ivupalius ; and 
extended northwards towards the mountain Oeta. 
The princij)Hl cities were Thernius, Calydon, and 
Pleuron, said to bo named after sons of /Etolus. 
Their only soa-poit was Oenias, on the Corin- 
thian bay. Livy and other historians, describe 
the /Etoliuns as warlike, proud, and arrogant ; 
and they are said to have fougdit with ont' shoe, 
whence the epithet has been given 

to them. Turbulent, and accused by Polybius 
of faithlessness and treachery, so that the other 
states of Greece were obliged to consider and 
deal with them occasionally, us a horde qf rob- 
bers, the people of tliis minor state, were tena- 
cious of liberty, and exercised in tlieir stniggies 
for it, considerable iritiuence over the general 
affairs of Greece. '"I'o oppose the projects of 
Philip of Macedon, they entered into a treaty of 
allianc'c with the Romans, before Christ 211, 
(confirmed, before Christ 213,) which was or- 
dered by the Roman senate to be deposited in 
tne capitol, as a monument of their first Greek 
alliance. The forces of Philip being employed 
in Macedon, the yEtoliaris entered Acarnania ; 
but, though assured of ttssistaace from Laevinus, 
tne Roman general, they were intimidated by the 
resolutioii of tliP Acarnaniaiis, returned home, 


and directed their arms against Anticyra, a city 
of the Locri, which, aided by the Romans, tliev 
compelled to surrender. They now marched 
into Achaia, to o[)j)o.se the forces of Philip; 
but were twice defeated, near lamia, a city of' 
Phthiotis. After this, an embassy from Ptolemy 
i^hilopater prevailed upon Philip to grant tlu: 
E’tolians a truce of thirty days, and they wer(’ 
finally under a necessity of concluding a very 
unfavouval)le peace with him ; before Christ 204. 
An extraordinary diet being now held at T^aii- 
pactus, in whicli the friendship of the E'.toliaiis 
was solicited, net only by Philip, but also by 
the two powerful republics of Athens and Rome; 
the Romans ])revailed, and /Ivtolia was again 
involved in war with the Macedonian prince. 
This new ally was nobly assisted by them in the 
battle of Cynocepljala*, in which, Philip was 
totally defeated. Peace, however, w^as afterwards 
concluded with Philip, before CliMst lOO, with- 
out their concurrence, and they turned their arms 
against Rome. Antiochus then became tl\e 
leader of a formidable confederacy of the Greeks; 
but, becoming enamoured at Chalcis, with the 
daiigluor of one of the citizens, he spent an idle 
winter in feasting and rejoicing ; of which the 
Romans availed themselves, and sent a powerlul 
army into Greece, wliich drove him Ifoni the 


country. The E.tolian strength was concen- 
trated ai Ileraclea, where they sustained a me- 
morable siege of forty days, against one of the 
best disciplined armies of Rome. The town ml 
at length by stratagem ; Lamia soon followed , 
and Amtracia, b€!|or^ Christ 189. Here tim 
EAolians invented a;^^gular kind of maemne, 
in order to drive the enemy out of a mine, whm i 
accidentally opened into one of theirs. P 
a hollow vessel, with an iron bottom, bored ''i ‘ 
hole.s, and armed with .spike.s, for preventing * 
approach of the enemy. They filled this vess 
with feathers, and having brought it to the p 
where the two mines met, set the feathers on ^ 
and, by driving with bellows the smoke on 
besiegers, obliged them to quit the 
this stratagem, they gained time for . 

the foundations of the walls. After this e ^ j 
the yEtolians sent ambassadors to , / 

procured peace, on the humiliating con i J 
delivering to the magistrates of Corcy^^ ^ 
soners and deserters, both of the Roma 
their allies, except those who h^ 
twice, or during her alliance with Rome , p 
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(0 the Roman general in .^tolia 200 Euboic 
talents, of the same value with that of the Athe- 
nian talents, and engaging to pay fifty talents 
more within six years; to secure which, they 
were to deliver to the consul forty hostages of 
his choice, none of whom should be under 
twelve, or above forty years of age ; the proLtor, 
t>eiieral of the horse, and those who had been 
already hostages at Rome, excepted. After the 
conquest of Macedoii by Paulus Emilius, the 
yKtolian republic was further reduced. Five 
Imndred and fifty of the chief persons of the na- 
tion were assassinated by the partisans of Rome, 
under a suspicion of wishing well to Perse? : 
wliilo those who had openly espoused his cause, 
and others who had secretly favoured him, were 
sent to Rome, and never allowed to return to their 
native country. On the destruction of Corintli, 
and the dissolution of the Acluran league, iEtolia, 
with the other free states of Greece, was reduced 
to a Roman province, commonly called the pro- 
vince of Achaia. See AciiArA. 

The governinont of il'tolia was republican, 
controlled by the Pantmolium, a general council 
held as occasion required. The praetor, the 
general of horse, the public secretary, and t!ic 
ephori, were the principal public fauctionarie^•.. 
Livy states their cavalry Was at one ])eriod es- 
teemed superior to that of any other of the Grecian 
states. 

yLl’OS, in architecture, of aurog^ tin eagle, a 
name given by the Greeks, to thii Yicdiment or 
tympanum of an edifice. Winckelman suggests 
that the ancients originally placed a representa- 
tion of the ])ird of Jove in this situation, as being 
the summit of their buildings, and therefore in 
the earliest periods dedicated to Jupiter. Several 
ancient medals have been seen with this bird on 
the roof, particularly the coins of Tarsus and Per- 
gamos. Resides these authorities, in favour of 
the opinion that this custom gave this specific 
name to the pediment, may bo added the 
authority of Shaw, who discovered the figure of 
an eagle on the ])edimcnt of a temple near Tunis, 
built in the time of the Anton ines. Various 
basso relievos, which decorated the Tli'Jos of 
temples, are described and delineated in the 
^ghty-eighth plate of the fourth volume of the 
MuseoPio Clementino. The Corinthians seem 
first to have regularly formed this ornamented 
pediment, which some have imagined them to 
borrow from the Egyptians, who placed an ex- 
ended hawk, in a similar position over their 
emples. See Elmcs^ Dictionary of the Fine 


AFAR\ Adv : Apeppan, to lengthen, 
apan, to go fare, to go. Gone hence, moved 
*0 a distance. 

Ff pupplican stood afer : and woldc not 
hise yghen to heuene, but smoot his breste and 
y c . God be mersyful to mo synner. 


^ Wivlif. Luk, xviii. 

fftli ^ V® carelcsse of that which is neer us, and 
that which is afarre off. 


„ Burton*8 Anatomy of Melancholy. 

0 shaken, as we are, so wan with care ; 
ind we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
n breathe short-winded accents of new broils, 

® e commenc’d in stronds afa/r remote ? 

Shaksp, Henry IV, 


Wo hear* better, when wc hold our breath than 
Contrary; insomuch as, in listening to attain a sound 
afar off, men hold their breatii. 

BacorCs Nat. Hist, No. 284. 

Hector hastened (o relieve his body. 
Dismiss’d his burnish’d helm that shone afar. 

The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 

Dryden. 

The rough Vulturniis, furious in its course. 

With rapid streams divides the fruitful grounds. 
And from afar in hollow murmur sounds. 

Addison on Italy. 

Much suspecting his secret ends, he entertained a 
treaty of peace with P'rance; but secretly and afar off- 
end lobe governed as occtision should vary. 

Sir John Hayward. 

Ah, who can tell bow hard it is to climb 
The steep wliere fame’s proud temple shines afar! 
Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has tVlt the intluc nce of malignant star. 

And wag’d with fortune an eternal war ! 

Beattie*s Minstrel. 

AEDELLES, in ichthyology, a name given 
by the Cretans to the fish called at Rome, dori- 
zellina and zigiirilla. It is the jiilis of others; 
and according to the Artedian system, is a spe- 
cies of the labrus. Artedi distinguishes it from 
the others^by the name of palmar labrus, 
with variegjbd sides, and two large teeth in the 
upper jaw. 

Al'ER, (l)omilius,) a famous orator, was born 
at Nismes, and flourished under Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, and Nero. Me disgraced his 
talents, by turning informer against some of the 
most distinguished personages in Rome. Having 
upon a statue he had erected in honour of Gali- 
gula, declared that this prince was a second time 
consul <at the age of twenty-sfwen, Caligula re- 
garded it as a sarcasm upon liis youth, and raised 
a process against liiin. Afqr, instead of making 
a defence, repeated part of the emperor’s speech 
wnlh the highest marks of admiration; after which, 
he fell upon his knees, and begging pardon, 
declared, that he dreaded more the eloquence 
of Caligula than bis imperial powder. This mean 
flattery succeeded so well, that the emperor not 
only ])urdoned, but raised him to the consulship. 
He died in the reign of Nero, in the year of our 
Lord, 59. 

AEh'A, a weight used on the Gold Coast of 
Guinea. It is equal to an ounce, and the half 
of it is called eggeba. INlost of the Africans on 
the Ciold Coast give these names to those 
weights. 

ALT'ABLE, adj. ^ Ad : fnri, to speak to. 
AffauilTty, > Whence ajfabilisy easy to 
Af'fabt.y. j be spoken to, granting a 

facility of access, courteous ; spoken of su- 
periors. 

He was prudent, comely, princely, affable, ientle, 
and amiable, he loued iustice, and punisshed the 
malefactors. 

The Erposickm of Daniel, by George Joye, fo. 181. 

He was affable, and both well and fair spoken ; 
and would use strange sweetnoss and bland isbm cut of 
words, where hie desired to affect or persuade any 
thing that he took to heart. Bacon, 

Her father is 

An affable and courteous gentleman. 

Shaktp. Tam. Shrew, 

Q2 
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Hearing of hor beauty and her wit. 

Her affability and bashful modesty. 

Her woud^rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

Shaksp, 

He was of a most flowing courtesy and affability to 
all men ; and so desirous to oblige them, that he did 
not enough consider the value of the obligation, or 
the merit of the person. Clarendon^ 

All instances of charity, sweetness of conversation, 
affability, admonition, all significations of tenderness, 
care, and watchfulness, must be expressed towards 

children, Taylor, 

Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Thy condescension, and shall be honourM ever 
With grateful memory. Milton* s Par, Lost, b. viii. 
A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be affable 
and obliging ; but raises the same good humour in 
those who come within its influence. Spectator, 

Distinguished as he [Euphrates, the philosopher] 
is by the sanctity of his manners, he is no less so by 
his polite and affable address. 

Melmoth*s Pliny, letter x, 

AFFAIR, n, Fr. affaire, from a faire, to do; 
deduced, says Menage, from ad facere. Whatever 
is, has been, or may be, the object of attention 
or pursuit ; business. Some of the Chroniclers 
have written effl ris, effers. 

Among monkes myght ich be. acmenytyme ich spare 
For ]?*■ bch meny folle frekus. myne to aspye. 

Vision of Piers P^^man, p, 95, 
No man that warreth, entanglcth bym self with 
the affaires of this life, because he wolde jdease him 
that hathe chosen hym to be a souldier. 

Geneva Bible, 2 Tim. ii. 4. 
O douchty men, quod he, w'orthy in weris. 

The gretest parte of our werkis and efferis 
Bene endit now', sa that in tyme cumming 
All fere and drede ard passit of ony thing. 

Douglas, b. xi. p, 359, 
Bot than percace, gif they behald or se 
Sum man, of grote aiictorite and effers, 

Thay ceise, and all still standand, giffis him eris. 

Idem, b. i. p. 17, 
C^s. I have eyes upon him, and his affaires come 
to me on the wind : where is he now ? 

Shaksp. Ant. Sf Cleop, 

I was not born for courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers. Pope, 
A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
assist every one, in ranging, disposing, and manag- 
ing all human affairs, Wattses Logick, 

What St. John’s skill in state affairs. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares. 

To aid their sinking country lent ; 

Was all destroy’d by one event. Swift, 

The affairs of kingdoms, and the concerns of indi- 
viduals are variegated alike with the checker work of 
joy and sorrow. Cowper's Letters, 

AFFAIT' V. Used by tlie Chroniclers for De- 
feat. 

po pe kyng hem aidde afayted so, pvX hyi nc kepte 
nanmore hym mete. 

jut he asayty Jje Scottes, ar he hem letc. 

R, Gloucester, p. 177. 
My father ye shall well beleue. 

The yonge whclpe, which is affaited. 

Hath not his maister better awaited. 

To couchc. Gower, Con. A. b. i. 

AFFAM'ISH, V. ^ See Famish. To starve 
Affam'ishment, S with hunger. 

But the only image of that heavenly ray. 
Whereof some glance doth in mine eye remayne. 
Of which beholding the idea playne. 

Through <||iitemplation of my purest part. 


With light tlicreof I doe myself sustayne. 

And thereon feed my Xovt-^ffamisht hart. 

Spenser, Sonnet Ixxxvi. 
What can be more unjust, than for a man to en- 
deavour to raise himself by the affamishiny of others* 
HalVs Cases of Conscience. 

AFF EAR' V. See To Fear. Hence the par- 
ticiple affear'd, now considered a vulgarism, but 
used by Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, in the same 
sense as afraid ; it is not however from the 
same root. 

To Joppyn whan he cam, pc Soudan was not )?ere, 
pc flom pe Soudan uam, Richard forto affere, 

R, Brunne, p. 187. 

With scallcd browes blakc, and pilled herd : 

Of his visage children were sore aferd, 

Chaucer, The Prologue, The Sonipiour. 
This wif was not aferde ne affraide. 

But boldely she saide, and that anon ; 

Mary, I defie that false monk Dan John, 

I kepc not of his tokenes never a del. 

Idem, The Shipmanne*s Tale. 
A foole, where was thync herte tho. 

Whan thou thy w'orthic ladie sie ? 

Were thou afered of hir eie ? 

For of hir honde there is no dreade. 

Gower. Con. A, b. iv. 
Thauh jc come by fore kynges. and clerkes of pe lawe. 
Beep nat aferd of pat folke. for ich shal jeve jow 
tongc 

Connynge and clcrgie. to conclude hem alle. 

Vision of Piers Plouhman, p, 198. 
Each trembling leafe, and whistling wind they heare, 
As ghastly bug, does greatly hem affeare, 

Sp. F, Q, 2, 3, 20. 
Chin as woolly as tlic peach. 

And his lip should kissing teach. 

Till he cherish’d too much beard. 

And made love or me afeaPd. ' 

Ben Jonson, Her Man Descrihed. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure! 

For goodness dares not check thee : 

His title is affeaPd. Shakspeare*8 Macbeth. 
Be not affeaPd, the isle is full of noises. 

Shakspeare*s Temp. 3rd. 2nd. 


AFFECr, v. & n.^ 

Affect'ed, 

Affect'edly, 

Affecta'tion, 

Affec'tion, 

Affec'tioned, . 

AfI EC'lIONATE, 

Ai fec'tion ately , 
Affec'tive, 
Affect'er, 
Affec'tuous, 


Ad ; Facio, factum, to 
make to or towards. In 
a strict and philosophical 
sense, to produce a pleas- 
ing or painful impression, 
which, in mental opera- 
tions, is more or less in- 
dulged by the object 
acted upon, so as to oc- 
casion a re-action or mov- 
ing towards another oh- 


Affec'tuously. J ject, generally with km - 

ness, tenderness and love ; to influence ; also 
pretend to ; to assume , to arrogate ; to maniies 
self-conceit, formality, preciseness, and 
Affectation was formerly synonimous with a 
tion, in the sense of love and benevolence, 
fectuous and effectuous, as we now use 
effectual and affectionate. 

To pat sollempnite com lojrdcs of renoun, 
pat weddying for to se, for gret affectioan, 

R . Brurmep p* * , 

Men schulen be louynge hemsilff, to 

of berynge, proude, blasfemcrisj ® ^ 
fadir and modir, unkynde, ^.7 o T„mo. c. »*!• 

cioun, (Aropyo<*) Wtchf 2 y 
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Be mery them that are meiy. Wepe also 
with them yt, wepe. Be of lyke affeccyon one towardes 
another. Bible, 1539. Rom. xii. 

Then gan the palmer thus : most wretched man. 
That to affections does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they arc weak and wan, 

But soon through sufferance grow to fearful end. 

Faerie Queene. 

The duke of Brabandc, named Antony, a man of 
great polycy and wysedome, forecastyng y« great 
ghedyng of Cristen mannys bloodc, with many other 
inconuenyencys lykely to haue ensuyd of this vari- 
aunce atwene theyse ii dukis, made such affcctuouse 
labour, yt with great dyffyeute ho pacyfyed them 
agayn for that tyme. Fabyan. p. 561. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if cither 
councils or particular men have at any time, with 
sound judgment, misliked conformity between the 
church of God and infidels ; the cause thereof hath 
been somewhat else, than only affectation of dissimi- 
litude. Hooker^ b. iv. § 7. 

These antick, lisping, affected phantasies, these 
new tuners of accents. ^ahsp. Romeo and Juliet, 
The passions that arc enemies to the graces are, 
impudence, affectation^ strong and harsh degrees of 
pride, malice, and austerity. Usher, 

Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, and 
count it a bondage to fix a belief, affecting free-will 
in thinking z& well as in acting. 

Lord Bacon*s Essays, 
It seemeth that, as the feet have a sympathy with 
the head, so the wrists have a sympathy with the 
heart *, wc see the affects and passions of the heart 
and spirits are notably disclosed by the pulse. 

Bacon*s Nat. Hist, No. 97. 
It is not possible a man should have any long con- 
ference with God, and bo no whit affected. 

HaWs Contemplations, 

The sun 

, Had first his precept, so to move, so shine ; 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat. 
Scarce toleralde. Milton*s Par. Lost, b. x. 

Didst thou pray with the same affection and la- 
bour us thou didst purchase thy estate ? 

Bishop Taylor^s Sermons, 
Some indeed have been so affectedly vain, as to 
counterfeit immortality ; and have stolen their death, 
m hopes to be esteemed immortal. 

Brownes Vulgar Errours, b, vii. c. 10. 
Perhaps they are affectedly ignorant : they are 
80 willing it should be true, that they have not at- 
tempted to examine it. 


Government of the Tongue, § 5. 
, "y talking so familiarly of one hundred and ten 
ousand pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, 
tt 18 plain, yo\i are either naturally or affectedly ig- 
norant of our condition. Swifi, 

. , * ^ thinking man cannot but be very much affectei 
^ the idea of his appearing in the presence of that 
whom none can see and live : he must be 
^tic more affected, when he considers, that this 
apfears before, will examine the 
reward or punish him accord- 
Addison, Spectator, No. 513. 


tttgly, 


conquer, have thy conquest crown’d 
^ of seraphs; triumphed with the sound 


trumpet ; warbled by the shrill 
J^luckpfi I recorded with a quill 
Confirmr. nn angel’s wing ; 

Conquer heaven's eternal king 

And repel, 

Ainon/f^^°**^ that rebel. Quarles, 

^ndeavouiH, f ^'^^terous stratagems by which pride 
“carcclv Z recommend folly to regard, there is 
c that meets with less regard than affec^ 


fation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character by 
fictitious appearances. RamhUr, 

We arc forbidden to murmur, but we are not for- 
bidden to regret ; and whom we loved tenderly while 
living, we may still pursue with an affectionate r. - 
mcmbrancc, without having any occasion to charge 
ourselves with rebellion against the sovereignty that 
appointed a separation. Cowper*s Letters. 

AFFECTIO Bovina, in agricultural affairs, 
a disease incident to black cattle, occasioned by 
a little worm bred between the flesh and the 
skin; which works its way over all parts of the 
body. This seems to be the same disease de- 
scribed by Mr. Loudon, in his excellent Ency- 
clopedia of Agriculture, recently published 
(1825,) as the wornals or puckeridge ; or humours 
on the backs of cattle, occasioned by a dipterous 
insect which punctures their skin, and deposits 
its eggs in each puncture; but which is 
erroneously attributed to the fearn owl, or goat- 
sucker, (caprimulgus Europeus, L.) When the 
eggs are hatched, and the larvae or maggots are 
arrived at their full size, they make their way 
out, he observes, and leave a large hole in the 
back, to prevent which, the destruction of tlie 
egg should be attempted, by nipping the humour, 
or thnistiiMMn a hot wire. 

Af fectJW, in a philosophical sense, implies an 
attribute inseparable from its subject. Thus, 
magnitude, figure, weight, &c. are affections of 
all bodies ; and love, fear, and hatred, are affec- 
tions of the mind. Affection seems to express a 
settled bent of mind toward a particular being 
or thing, and occupies a middle space between 
disposition on the one hand, and passion on the 
other. According to some writers, it is distin- 
guishable from disposition, which being origi- 
nally seated in one’s nature, must exist before 
there can be an opportunity to exert it upon any 
particular object, whereas affection can never be 
original, because, having a special relation to a 
particular object; it cannot exist till the object 
has once at least been presented. It is also 
distinguishable from passion, which, depending 
on the real or ideal presence of its object, 
vanishes with it; whereas affection is a lasting 
connexion, and subsists even when we do not think 
of the person. A disposition to gratitude, has 
thus been said to exist in a virtuous mind, which 
through want of an object, may happen not to 
be exerted; but the disposition, meeting with 
a kindly office, makes a man grateful to his 
benefactor. An intimate connexion is now 
formed between them, termed affection : which 
has a permanent existence, though not always in 
view. The affection for the most part lies dor- 
mant, till an opportunity offers for exerting it : 
in that circumstance it is converted into a passion 
of gratitude ; and the opportunity is eagerly 
seized of testifying it in the warmest manner. 

Dr. Cogan distinguishes between afl’cetion 
and passion; and discriminates between both 
these terms, and that feeling which is usually 
denominated emotion. The term affection, he 
says, has a different signification from eitlier of 
the other two, and represents a less violent, a,n I 
generally a more durable influence, which 
things have upon the mind. It ^applicable to 
the manner in which we are affected by them 
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for a continuance ; and supposes a more de- 
liberate predilection and aversion, in consecpience 
of the permanent influence of some prevailing 
quality. This distinguishes it from the transient 
impulse of passion ; nor is it so iiitimntely con- 
nected with any external signs, which distin- 
guish it from emotion. The affections some- 
times succeed to passions and emotions, l)ecause 
these may have been excited hy something tliat 
becomes permanently interesting; or they may 
be gradually inspired, by a deliberate attention 
to the good or bad qualities of their objects. In 
this philosophic sense of the word, affection is 
applicable to an unpleasant as well ns pleasant 
state of the mind, when impressed by any object 
or quality : it may be produced by atiy tbitig 
that torments or corrodes the heart, as well as by 
that which cliarms and delights it. Custom, 
however, chiefly appropriatf'S the term to the 
kindly and benevolent affections. See Phi/oso- 
vhical Treatise on the Passions. 

Dr. Keid (Essays, p. 143, 167.) has appficd 
in the same manner, the general name of aflec- 
tions to those various principles of action in 
man, which ha persons for tlieir imrae(.li;ite 
object, and wr icli i.ujdy, in their very nature, 
our being well or iil-affccted to sniuft ptuson, or 
at least, to some animated being; Cn whether 
tljey dispose us to do good or hurt to otlici’S. 
He observes, however, that the word afh^ction 
^eerns, by custom, to be limited to good affec- 
tions. Accordingly, when we speak of having 
aficction for any person, it is always understood 
to be a benevolent affection. In the extensive 
sense above stated, our affections are very natu- 
rally divided iuto benevolent and malevolent, 
as they respectively imply our being well or ill 
affected towards their object. The characters of 
love and hatred, resulting from the infinitely 
various situations and circumstances \ipon which 
their devclopernont and operations depend, 
entitle them to tlie denomination of primary or 
cardinal affections. 

Our benevolent affections, whilst they differ 
in the feeling, or sensation, wliich is a common 
ingredient in all of them, and in the objects to 
which they are directed, agree in these two 
respects, viz, that the teeling which accompanies 
them is agreeable, and that they imply a desire 
of happiness to tljcir object. The first of these 
aflfections is that of ])arcnts and cljiUbcn, and 
Other near relations, commonly called natural 
affections: the second, is gratitude to benefac- 
tors : the third, is pity and compassion towards 
the distressed ; a fourth is esteem of the wise 
and good : the fifth is friendship : tlie sixtli, is 
love between the sexes : and tlie last, is patriotism 
or public spirit; that is, an affection to any 
community to wliich we belong. The malevo- 
lent affections, (commonly called passions) in the 
arrangement of ;Dr. Reid, are emulation and 
resentment. 

Affection, affe.etm, in medicine, denotes any 
disorder under which the whole body or any part 
of It suffers ; and it is generally defined by some 
epithet, as — Affect io cotica, the colic affection, or 
simply the coho. — Affectio melancholica, melan- 
choly. — Afftigtus impUcatm, a complicated affec- 
tion or disorefer, or that in which many parts are 


affected with different disorders. Hippocrat. de 
Epidenu Gal. Comm. 2. &c. 

AEFKRM'uRS, ) Affier ; a kind of arbiters, or 
Affer'ors. S referees appointed in courts 
leet, &CC. 

Afferors arc sveh as are appointed in courts leet, 
&c. upon oath, to mulct those who have committed 
faults arbitrarily punishable, and have no express 
penalty set down by statute. Cowel. 

AFFERi-'IlS, in law, afferatorcs ; those who 
in courts-leet, settle and moderate the fines, upon 
oath, llau'kins Pleas, C. 1. ii. c. 112. 

To Affekk, in law, signifies cither ^ as to af- 
fere an amercement,’ to mitigate the rigour of a 
fine ; or ^ to affere an account,’ i. e. to confirm it 
upon oath in the Exchequer. 

AFFERl, in archaol, are cattle fit for hus- 
bandry, according to our old law writers. 

AFFETTUOSO, affrfto, Ital. in music, in an 
affecting tender style ; a term employefl in music- 
books at the beginning of a movoineiit; it de- 
notes a movement, savs iNIr. Dannely, between 
the adagio and the andante. 

AFFIDATUS, or Ahidiatus, a tenant by 
fealty. Apklati, are not properly vassals, but 
(juasi v'assals, or persons who vow fealty to, and 
put tluauselves under tlie protection of another. 
Tliey arc otherwise called commendati and recowi- 
uicndati. 

AFITDA'VIT, T.aw: Lat. adfidarc, affuhivi, 
to pledge faith ; a form of oath in writing, which 
cun be administered only by persons qualified. 

You said, if I rcttiniM next size in Lent 
I shoulil he in riunitter of your grace *, 

In th’ interim, my letters should take place 
Of affdavits. ^ Donne, 

Count Krchiercn should have made ajndaint, that 
his servants had been affronted ; and then Monsieur 
Mesnager would have done him justice. 

Spectator t No. 481. 

Affiuavit on icr., in law, is an office in the 
court of Chancery, for taking an affidavit, or 
oath in writing, sworn before a master in Clr.in- 
ccry ; and made use of, and read in court, upon 
motions; though not allowed upon trials. 

AI FIDIARE, in law, to be enrolled for a sol- 
dier upon an oath of fidelity. 

AFFIE', u or Y Affier, Affidare ; to give or 
Arrv', pledge faith ; to trust, credit, 

Affi'ance. j confide in ; to plight troth, to 
bind one’s self to the performance of a promise, 
or particularly the marriage contract; to be- 

ti oth . . • • f r 

Richard ansucroJ per tille, and said, ^jit 
To schnwe counseil and gkille, pat not is to 
And phit per owen writte p^dede dos certinc. 

^ \ R. Brunne, p. 


-She is Fortune verely 


In whom no man should aff*/, 

Nor in her yefts hdLne /taunce 

She is so full of variaunce. ,4 

Chuucer. R. of Rl»e, to\. Uh col- ■ 

At last such grace I found, and naeanes I wrong 
That I that lady to my spouse had wonne , 

Accord of friends, consent of parents soug. t. 

Affiame made, my happine^ begounc. 

^ j rr jgaerie Qaeene, 0. 


The duke is virtuous, mild ; and 
ro dream on evil, or tp work my downfall. 
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Ah • whatfs more dangerous than this fond affiance ? 

Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed. 

Shaksp. Henry VI, 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell. 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 

Idem. 

Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity. 

That I will here dismiss my loving friends. 

Shakxjt. Titus Andr. 
Keligion receives man, into a covenant of grace ; 
where there is pardon reached out to all truly peni- 
tent sinners, and assistance promised, and engaged, 
and bestowed, upon very easy conditions • viz. humi- 
lity, prayer, and affiance in him. 

IIammond*s PnndamentaU, 
There can be no surer way to success, than by 
disclaiming all confidence in ourselv'es, and referring 
the events of things to God with an implicit affiance. 

Atterhnffs Sermons. 
AFFILF/, V. or} See File. To rub or 
Afilf/. ] smooth by — Obsolete. 

For w^el he wistc, whan that song was songe. 

He must precho, and wcl ajile his tonge. 

To winne silver, as he right wel coude : 

I'herefon^ he sang the merior and loude. 

Chaucer. Prologue. The Pardomre, v. i.p.29. 
For whaii he hath his tonge a/iled, 

With sot'to speche, and w ith lesynge. 

Forthwith his false pilous lokynge, 

H(! woldc make a woman woene 
To gone vpon the feire greene, 

Whan that she faulcth in the myre. 

Gower. Cm. A . b. i. 

AFFILIATION, Adfiliatio, in writers of 
fbe middle age, is the same with adoption. See 
adfiltation. Among the ancient Oauls, it was 
a sort of adoption practised only among the great, 
'Old pciforiried with military ceremonies. The 
fuller presented a battle-axe to the person he 
wis to adopt for his son, as an intimation that he 
'vas to preserve the effects he thus called him to 
succeed to, hy arms. 

An ORDFii OF AFFILIATION, in inodcm usage, 
IS that which a niagisfrate issues on the oath of a 
woman to compel the father of an illegitimate 
tliild, to provide for its maintenance. 

AFFINED', pa/'f. ) Ad : /o/is, end. Albnis 
Ai fin'ity. ] is primarily a relative by 

carriage ; a relative of our relations ; one wdio 
touches the boundary (finis,) of another's rela- 
bonship; — distinct from consanguinity. Applied 
to things, it signifies a relation arising from 
neighbourhood, association, real or supposed 
similuiity^ or resemblance. 

I sure that Fryth and al his fclowcs, with 
a the friendes theyr affiniti, shal neither 

e able to qucnche anti put out that faith. 

Sir Tfm. More*s Works, p. 903. c. 2. 
^ Osway asscmblyd his kuyghtes, and made towarde 
of m ary age that was atwene 
^yr children, Oawy offeryd to hym many great 
irs tothententto have had peace with hym. 

Fabyan, p, 118, 

P^^tially affinW, or leagu’d in office, 
hou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
ton art no soldier. Shaksp. Othello. 

tluB tongue or Welsh was in use, only in 

having great with the old Gallick. 

Camden. 


All things, that have affinity with the heavens, 
move upon the centre of another, which they benefit. 

Bacon. Essay xxiv. 

They ha<l“ left none alive ; by the blindness of 
rage killing many guiltless persona, either for affinity 
to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-killers. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh^s daughter. 

1 Kings iii. 1 . 

The art of painting hath wonderful n ffinitg with 
that of poetry. I)ryd. Bufresnoy, Pref. 

Man is more distinguished by devotion than by 
reason ; as several brute creatures discover some- 
thing like reason ; though they betray not any thing 
that bears the least affinity to devotion, 

Addison. Sped. No. 201, 

A breach >vas made wdth France itself, notwith- 
standing so strait an affinity, so lately accomplished ; 
as if indeed, (according to that pleasant maxim of 
state,) kingdoms were never married. WottoTh* 

Afi’inity, in law, preserving the sense of its 
etymology, t/ii to, and a boundary, or limit, 
denotes the approach of two families by marriage 
to each otlicr’s boundaries : ‘ Quod dum cogna- 
tioncs per niiptias copulantur, et altera ad alterius 
cognationos finem accedi^’ 

The Jewish law prohibits marriages with re- 
gard to ajjknty, which seem not prolfibited by 
the law W nature. On its basis generally, 
our own civil law, and lliat of most European 
countries, has been established, ‘ No ])orson,’ 
says the ninety-ninth canon (1603), ‘shall marry 
within the degrees prolfibited ])y the laws of God, 
and comprised in a table set forth by authority, 
in the year 1563 ; and all marriages so maije and 
contracted shall be adjudged incestuous and un- 
lawful.^ A table of these degrees is therefore 
commanded by the ecclesiastical law, to be hung 
up in all the churches of Ffiigiand. The statutes 
that contain them are 18 Henry VIII. c. 7, and 
25 Hen. Vd 11. c. vi 

The Mosaic law positively enjoined, in some 
cases, one particular marriage, the lawfulness of 
which has often been discussed in modern times, 
i. c, that between a man and his brother’s widow. 
See Dcut. xxv. 5. 

Bishop Hall well remarks on this topic, ‘ I 
know no reason why you may not conclude it is 
not unlawful. The question of tlie expedience 
would require another debate. Doubtless, in all 
cases of this natun', it must needs be yielded 
that it were more meet and safe, since the world 
yields so large a latitude of choice, to look fur- 
ther ofi*. A wise and good man will not wil- 
lingly transgress against the rules of just expe- 
dience, and be as careful to consider what is fit 
to be done, as what is lawful.' Works, vol. 8. 
p.493. 

A question of affinity, real or pretended, it is 
remarkable, became the exciting cause, in Eng- 
land, of our final deliverance from the domination 
of the see of Rome. 

The canon law distinguiSiels three species of 
affinity : The first, contracted between the 
husband and the relations hy blood of his wife ; 
and between the wife and the relations by blood 
of her husband. The second, between the hus- 
band and those related to his wife by marriage, 
and the wife, and those so related to her husband* 
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The tliird, between the husband and the relations 
of his wife's relations ; and the wife, and the re- 
lations of her husband's relations. 13y the fourth 
council of Lateran, held in 1213, it was decreed, 
that none but the first kind was any real affinity : 
the two last being mere refinements, which 
ought to be set aside. The degrees are reckoned 
after the same manner in affinity as in consan- 
guinity; and therefore differently in the canon 
law, from what they are in the civil law. Thus, 
whatever line or degree of consanguinity the 
kindred of one of the parties married, are in, they 
are in the same line and degree of affinity to the 
other. And again, in whatever line or degree of 
affinity persons arc, in tlie first kind, tliey are in 
the same in the second and third kinds of affinity. 
Hence arise what we may call a direct and colla- 
teral, an ascending and descending line of affinity. 
Affinity does not found any real kinship ; it is a 
kind of fiction, introduced on account of the close 
relation between husband and wife. It is even 
said, in law, to cease when the cause of it ceases. 
Hence a woman who is not capable of being a 
witness for her husband’s brother, during his life, 
is allowed to be a witness, when a widow, be- 
cause the affinity is dissolved. Yet with regard to 
the contracting marriage, affinity is dissolved 
by death, though it be in every thin(plse ; for a 
man is not allowed to marry the widow of his fa- 
ther, brother, or son ; such connection being 
considered as incestuous, nearly as much as if 
tliey were formed witli the blood relations of the 
the same degree. 

The degrees and denominations of affinity are 
chiefly, First, father-in-law, i. e. husband’s or 
wife’s father, in Latin, socer; Second, step-father, 
i. e. mother’s husband, vitricus ; Third, mother- 
ih-law, i. e. husband’s or wife’s mother, socrus ; 
Fourth, step-mother, i.e. father’s wife, noverca; 
Fifth, son-iu-law, i. e, daughter’s husband, ge- 
ner; Sixth, » daughter-in-law, son’s wife, nurus ; 
Seventh, step-son, i.e. husband’s or wife's son 
by a former marriage, privignus ; Fdghth, step- 
daughter, i. e, husband’s or wife’s daughter by a 
former marriage, privigna ; which two last, con- 
sidered in relation to each other, are called com- 
privigni. These four last degrees are often 
confounded, and mistaken for each other; the 
step-son being called son-in-law, and the step- 
daughter, daughter-in-law, et victi versii, although 
no degrees of relationship are more distinct. 
Ninth, brother-in-law, i. e. hu.sband’s brother, 
sister’s husband, levir, or wife’s brother, uxoris 
frater; Tenth, sister-in-law, i. e. husband’s or wife’s 
sister, glos, or brother’s wife, fratria. All these 
de^ees are prohibited from intermarrying: to 
which may be added. Eleventh, the uncle-in-law, 
i, e. the aunt’s husband ; Twelfth, the aunt-in-law, 
i. e. the uncle’s wife ; Thirteenth, the nephew-in- 
law, i. e. the niece’s husband ; and Fourteenth, the 
niece-in-law, e. the nephew’s wife, on either 
side. ' ‘ 

Affinitt, in chemistry, is a term which cor- 
responds .to attraction in mechanical philosophy, 
ana denotes the tendency which the constituent 
parts of bodies have to unite, and the power by 
which they adhere when united. It has also fre- 
quently been called elective attraction. See 
CHEMisiay, arid Attiiactiox 


Otnci wnters speak of compound affinity, the 
union of differentbodies in one homogeneous mass. 
Intermediate affinity, an union by the help of a 
medium ; as azote, with fixed alkalies, by the 
help of nitric acid. — Quiescent and divellem 
affinity; the former of these terms, expresses, 
according to Kirwan, the force exerted to pre- 
serve the old combination ; and the latter, that 
which tends to destroy it. — Reciprocal affinity, 
when a separation is caused between two sub- 
stances by a third, with which one of them is 
united, but afterward separated again by the in- 
fluence of the separating principle. — Compound 
elective affinity, or double elective attraction, 
when there art? more than four substances ; as, if 
nitric acid be added to the sulphate of ammonia, 
decomposition takes place; but if nitrate of pot- 
ash be added, then two new bodies are formed, 
that is, the potash attracts the sulphuric acid, and 
the nitric acid the ammonia. 

Affinity, in civil law, is divided into civil, 
between free poisons; and servile, between 
slaves. 

Affinity, Legitimate, is contracted by a 
proper and legal matrimony ; or between slaves, 
by contuberniiim. 

Affinity, Quasi, that subsisting either after 
the dissolution of a marriage, as between a hus- 
band and his wife’s daughter, after divorce ; or 
before the marriage is solemnized, as that between 
a father and a daughter-in-law, not married but 
only betrothed to his son. 

Affinity, Spiritual, in the church of Rome, 
is contracted by the sacraments of baptism and 
confirmation; according to which, a god-fallier 
may not marry with his god-daughter without a 
dispensation. 

Affinity, Keys of, or relative keys, in music, 
regular pieces being composed in keys properly 
fixed and determined, with which they begin 
and end, and which are occasionally resumed, 
they arc called primitive or principal keys, major 
or minor ; and these are, properly speaking, sur- 
rounded by five others, to which they bear a 
strong affinity, or relationship ; for example : 

C major, primitive key. 

D minor, first relative key ; 

E minor, second relative key ; 

F major, third relative key ; 

G mglpr, fourth relative key ; 

A minor, fifth relative key. 

A minor, primitive kc^ ; 

C major, first relative key ; 

D minor, second relieve key ; 

FZ minor, third relaitl||l^ey ; 

F major, fourth rel$ti^ key ; 

G major, fifth relative key. 

‘ These six primitive keys offer, in their com- 
bination/ says Mr. Dannely, ‘ 720 changes, a 
were those formerly used by the most 
composers, from thg time of Palestrina to »e 
tian Bach; but unfortunately for the ^ 

music, scarcely any mention is made of 
in tile present day. See Enchaining of 
monies. u.fhe 

AFFION, in chemistry, a name gj^en hy 
Arabians to opium ; and also to an electUdJ7> 
which opium is an ingredient. 
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AJ' I litiVi , V. Aa ; jirmoy to support ; 

Affirm'able, opposed to the word 

Affirm'ance, deny; to certify, declare 

Afiirma'tion, positively, avouch tho 

Affirm'ative, truth, assure, ratify; to 
Affirm ATivELY, affirm is a solitary, to 

Affirm'er. confirm is an assisted 

asseveration. 

pe pape set pat terme, for his hopyng was, 
po pes pei suld afferme for drede of harderc kas. 

R. Brunne^ p. 316. 
And take this for a generall reule, tliat every con- 
soil tliat is affermed so strongly, that it may not be 
rhaunged for no condition that may betide, I say 
that thilke conscil is wicked. 

Chaucer. Tale of MeliheuSy vol. ii. p. 93. 
l)ani(; Pertelote I say you trewely, 

Macrobius that writ the avision 
In Affrike of the worthy Scipion, 

Affirmeth dremes ; and sayth that they ben 
Warning of thinges that men after seen. 

Chaucer. Nonnes Preeste^i Tale. 
To appease the multytude, the kyiige tokc the 
childe in his armys, and so bare hym into the place 
of th assemble of the people, and there shewed vrito 
theym, w* affirmance of great othes, that his entent 
was oonly for the wcle of the childe, and for defence 
of his countre. 

Fahyan, p. 187. 

Yet it is not eucn so, so ficble as his owne, where 
he argueth in the negatiue, as I lay the sample for 
nffynmititw. Sir T. More's Works, p. 1131. c. 1. 
For the affirmative, wc arc now to answer such 
proofs of theirs, as have been before alleged. 

Hooker. 

The common opinion of the Oestridge, struthio- 
camelus, or sparrow camel, conceives that it digests 
Ron, and this is confirmed by the affirmations of many. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is as gross a paradox to hold there arc no anti- 
podes, and that the negative is now as absurd as the 
affirmative seemed aF first. HoweVs Letters. 

Whether there are such beings or not, Tis suffi- 
<^Rnt for my purpose, that many have believed the 
affirmative. Hryden. 

One may affirm, with all respect to the inspired 
''ritings, that the divine Spirit made use of no other 
>'ords but what were intelligible and common to men 
atthat time, and in that part of the world; and as 
omens the author nearest to those, his style must 
Course bear a greater resemblance to the sacred 
than that of any other' writer. Pope, 

Affirmation, in law, signifies the ratifying 
confirming a former law, or judgifent : Thus 
've say, the house of jords, on an appeal, affirmed 
n c)f the lord l^lianceUor, or of the court of 
’ Atfirmation is also a solemn form of 

sting the truth, ^ allowed to be used by the 
neiids or Quakers^^stead of an oath, which 
^ hold absoIutel]^nlawful to take, 
of fh ^ have, frdm the earliest appearance 

tion ^ ^®Gn very steady in their objec- 

submitted to all kinds of civil 
of ti and open persecution, on account 

hnriTl to oaths. It is our plan to 

Dart’ opinions of all respectable 

The?’ their own way of stating them. 

their most respectable 
a linp Gurney, says, that ‘ Such 

imd .^^oduct they deem to be both justified 
cinlPQ hrst, by certain plain moral prin- 

F I and secondly, by divine commands of tlie 


most impressive and comprehensive character. 
For the moral principles concerned, he quotes 
James i. 12 ; Matt. v. 37 ;.and giddsy < Since the 
law of truth In the verbal communications be- 
tween man and, man, a law strenuously sup- 
ported even by heathen moralists, and obviously 
essential to the well being of all human societies, 
is very frequently enjoined in the records of God’s 
revealed will ; since it is plainly of universal obli- 
gation on the followers of .Jesus ; and since, on the 
other hand, there is nothing more decisively con- 
demned than the false tongue: it follows, that with 
true Christian? a deliberate and serious, yet simple 
affirmation, or negation, possesses a force so perj 
feet in its kind as to be incapable of any real 
augmentation. Hence there arises a plain moral> 
obligation in conformity with the precept of the 
apostle James, that our yea should he yea, and 
our nay nay — that is to say, that our affirmations 
and our negations should be naked and simple, 
and wholly unaccompanied by any form of oath. 
For if, on any particular occasion, a man swear 
in addition to his yea and nay, in order to render 
them more obligatory and convincing, their force 
becomes comparatively weak at other times, when 
they receive no such confirmation. If such an 
one be a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
especially i|^ be a serious professor of religion, 
it is plain, inat by his conduct he gives counte- 
nance to the false and dangerous notion that the 
oath of a Christian is more binding upon his 
conscience, and therefore more credible than his 
deliberate word, and thus he invariably lowers 
the standard of the law of truth.’ — Gurney on the 
Religious Peculiarities of the Friends, 8vo. 1024. 

Affirmation, in logic, a positive proposition 
alleging the truth or reality of something. In 
algebra, also, affirmative or ])ositive quantities, 
terms introduced by V^icta, i. e. those which have 
their appropriate characters. 

Affirmative, in grammar. Authors distin- 
guish affirmative particles, such as yp, from ne- 
ga fives, such as no. The term affirmative is also 
used substantively, because wc say, the affirma- 
tive is the more probable side of the question ; 
there were so many votes, or voices, for the affir- 
mative, &c. 

Affirmative, in the Romish inquisition, is 
applied to such heretics as own the errors and 
opinions with which they are charged ; and main- 
tain them in their examination with firmness and 
resolution. 

AFFIX' V. & n. ^ Ad : figo, fixum ; to fasten 
Affix'ion. n. 1 to ; to unite to the end ; sub- 
join; attach; clowsely connect with. 

Before that tyrantis zet of men, that dede is, 

Affijcit, studie mony dolorus hedis. 

With visage blaiknyt, blude berun, and bla. 

The laithlie odoure of filth still and therfra. 

Douglas, b. 8, p. 247 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 

So many gazers as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed teee, 

Spenser. 

Six several times do we find that Christ shed his 
blood ; in his circumcision, m his agony, in his 
crowning, in his scourging, m bis affixion, in his 
transfixion. HjP* J/olL 

He, tliat has settled in his mind determined ideas. 
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with names affixed to them, will be able to discern 
their differences one from another. Locke, 

If men constantly affijced applause and disgrace, 
where they ought; the principle of shame would 
have a very good influence on publick conduct; 
though, on secret villanies, it lays no restraint. 

Roger*s Sermons, 

The doctrine of irresistibility of grace, in working 
whatsoever it works ; if it be acknowledged, there is 
nothing to be affixt to gratitude. 

Mammond^s Fundamentals, 

Affix, in grammar, a particle added at the 
close of a word, cither to diversify its form, or 
alter its signification; in which sense affix is the 
same with suffix ; though affix is sometimes, but 
less properly, applied more generally, so as to 
include prefix particles. We meet with affixes 
in the Saxon, the (jcrman, and other northern 
languages ; but more especially in the Hebrew, 
and other oriental tongues. The Hebrew affixes 
are single syllables, frequently single letters, 
subjoined to nouns and verbs ; and contribute 
not a little to the brevity of that language. The 
oriental languages are much the same as to the 
radicals ; and differ chiefly from each other as to 
affixes and prefixes. 

A-FLAT, in music, is the ninth diatonic-chro- 
matic note of the scale of C. 

A-f LAT MAJOK, one of tlie tw^P^-four keys 
in modern music, requiring a signature of four 
flats. 

A-flat minor, one of the twenty-four keys 
in modern music, requiring a signature of seven 
flats. 

AFFLATUS. Ad : Jlo, to breathe upon ; 
a divine influence communicating to the receiver 
supernatural powers, particularly the gift of pro- 
phecy. 

The prophets and teachers, in those times, are reck- 
oned as men who exercised those offices by a spiritual 
affiatus, and were enabled to perform them by the 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit then vouchsafed 
to them. 

Whitby on the New Testament^ Gen. Pref, 

The poet, writing against his genius, will be like 
a prophet without his affiatus. 

Spence on the Odyssey. 

Afflatus. Naturalists sometimes speak of the 
afflatus of serpents. Tally uses the word figura- 
tively, for a divine inspiration. In which sense, 
he ascribes all great and eminent accomplish- 
ments to a divine afflatus. The Pythian priestess 
being placed on a tripod or perforated stool, over 
the sacred cave, received the divine afflatus, 
and fell into phrenetic agitation ; during which, 
she pronounced, in hollow groans and broken 
sentences, the will of the deity. The afflatus is 
supposed by some, to have been a subterraneous 
gas, or exhalation, wherewith the priestess was 
literally inspired ; and that, it had the effects of 
a real physical disease ; the paroxysm of which 
was so vehement, that Plutarch observes, it some- 
times proved mortal. But Van Dale, with more 
probability, supposes the pretended enthusiasm 
of the Pythia to have arisen from the fiimes of 
aromatics, or perhaps of intoxicating liquors. 

AFFLICT', V. Ad : JU^o, to throw to 

Afflic'tion, / the ground; to cast down ; 

Affuc'tive, 4 deject; throw into a state 

AFFLic'nvjaLY. of consternation, grief, sor- 


row, calamity ; to undo ; trouble, disquiet 
distress, torment. ’ 

Abbay and priorie, and o|>cr religions. 

For vs salle pray and crie in per afflictions, 

R. Brunne, p. 202. 

For as Salamon sayth : the hope that is differred 
and delaied, paineth and afflicteth the soule. 

Sir T, More's Works, p. 1080. c. 2. 
For as the affiiccions of Christ are plenteous in vs 
euen so is cure consalacion plenteous by Christ. 

Bible, 1539, 2 Cor. {, 
To the flesh (as the apostle himself granteth) all 
affliction is naturally grievous ; therefore nature 
which causeth fear, teachetli to pray against all ad- 
versity. ' Hooker, b. v. § 48. 

We’ll bring you to one that you have cozened of 
money ; I think, to repay that money, will be a 
biting affliction. Shakspeare. 

If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers 
it shews ho is a citizen of the world ; and that his 
heart is no island cut off from other lands, hut a con- 
tinent that joins to them. If he be compassionate 
towards the afflictions of others, it shews that his 
heart is like the noble tree, that is wounded itself, 
when it gives the balm. Lord Bacon's Essays. 

Nothing does so powerfully call home the con- 
science, as affliction. Hall's Contcinplatiom. 

Yet in the middes of this afflicciv, and to make an 
end of the same, God of his ineffable goodnes, look- 
yng on tliis countroy, with his iyes of pitie and aspect 
of mercie hath sent me in the truth to restore again 
this decayed kyngdo to his auncient fame and oldo 
renoune. Hall, p. 247. 

What ! when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? This hell then seem’d 
A refuge from those wounds. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, b. ii. 
And because affliction is of such a nature as Jo try 
the temper, disposition, and intentions ©f men, there- 
fore temptation often is used ior affliction. Barrow. 

God deals with Iiis children as a merciful father; 
he docs not, as he himself tells us, afflict willingly 
the sons of men. Cowper's Letters. 

AF'FLUFNCK, n.'\ Ad : Jiuo, to flow to ; 
AfTluent, fa metaphor derived from 

AfTlux, I the flowing of water, 

Afflux'ion. J wliich announces speedy 

abundance : hence, affluence is the forerunner 
of prosperity, and denotes wealtli, plenty, exu- 
berance. 

As they lived in great affluence and ease, we may 
presume that they enjoyed such pleasures as that 
condition afforded, free and uninterrupted. 

Sydney's Criticism on Pastoral Writing' 
External or worldly prosp^ity, consists in an 
comodate condition of man in this world, as heal 
of body, comfort of friends and relations, 
or at least competency of wealth, power, honour, ap 
plause, good report, and tbejike. , , 

Hale's ContemplaUo^^^ 

An inflammation, eithefpmplc, consisting uf J 
and sanguineous affluxion ; or else denominabte i 
other humours, according unto the predominancy 
melancholy, phlegm, or choler. „ 

Vulgor 

Though an un wieldly affluence may aflor 
empty pleasure to the imagination ; 
pleasure is far from being able to countervail t 
bittering cares that attend an over-grown for nn 
Boyle's Occasional RefiectumSf 9 
The cause hereof cannot be a supply by 
tions ; ergo, it must bo, by new offitutes to 
out of the country. 
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The infant grows b'gger out of the womb, by ag- 
giutinating one afflux of blood to another. 

Harvey on Conmmptions. 
An animal that must lie still, receives the afflux of 
colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens 
to come to it* Locke ^ 

AFFLUX, in electricity, is opposed to efflux ; 
it wiis a term in general use previously to 
the discovery of positive and negative electricity. 
It was apprehended that in all electrical 
operations, there was both an afflux of electrical 
matter to the globe and the conductor, and an 
efflux of the same matter from them. Dr. Wat- 
son soon corrected this opinion ; but the Abb^ 
Nollet was more tenacious ; and was confirmed 
in his attachment to this theory, by observing, 
that bodies not insulated, plunged in electric 
atmospheres, showed signs of electricity; not 
perceiving, that the electricity of such bodies 
was in its nature and effects different from, and 
directly opposite to, that of the electrified body, 
in the atmosphere of which they were involved. 
See Kli'ctricity. 

AF FORAGE, in the French customs, before 
the revolution, was a duty paid to the lord of a 
district, for permission to sell wine, or other 
liquors, within his seignory. 

AFFORARE, in old law, to set a value on 
any thing. 

AFFORCEMEiNT, or ArroaciAMENT, in 
ancient charters, a fortress, or work of fortifica- 
tion and defence. 

AFFORCIAMENTUM Cuiu.e, in law, the 
calling a court on any extraordinary occasion. 

AFFORCIARE, in law, to add, increase, or 
strengthen ; as in the case of a jury, cum in veri- 
tate dicenda sunt sibi contrarii ; i. e. when they 
are not agreed on their verdict. 

AFFORD', V. ’ The etymologies given of this 
word are unsatisfactory. It signifies to yield, 
produce, grant, give ; also, to furnish for a cer- 
tain price. 

So soon, as Maurmon there arrivM, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. 

Faerie Queene, 

Mow'b. The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is spotless ref)utation ; that away, 

Men arc buUgilded loam or painted clay, 

Shakspeare' 8 Richard II. 

This is the consolation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity affordeth continual (^jjpnfort and 
security *, and this is the affliction of hell, to whom 
It affordeth despair and remediless calamity. 

Brown* s Vulgar Err ours. 
Kino. Why speakest thou not? 

TV lessbr liberty can kings afford, 

than harmless science f Then afford it me. 

^ Spanish Tragedy, 2nd edit, act v. 

hey fill their magazines, in times of the greatest 
p enty that so they may afford cheaper, and in- 
case the public revenue, at a small expence of its 

M. Italy. 

fores^*^^?v ground into 
'ydliam the Conqueror, and his succes- 
. afforesting the lands of the sub- 

paany reigns ; till the grievance became 
otonous, that the people of all degrees and 
were brouglit to sue for .relief; 
^ was at length obtained, and commissions 
® granted to survey and perambulate the 


forest, and separate all the afforested lands, and 
re-convert them to the uses of their proprietors, 
under the name and quality, of purlieu or pouralle 
land. 

AFFRAP' V. Ital. affrapare ; Fr.ajffrapper, 
to strike ; to make a blow at ; encounter ; strike 
down. — Obsolete. 

He gan to encounter him in equal race. 

They beene ymet, both ready to affrap, 

When suddenainly that warriour gan abase. 

His threatned speare, as if some new mishap 
Had him betide, or hidden danger did entrap. 

. Faerie Queene, b, ii. c. 1. 


I have been trained up in warlike stowre. 

To lessen speare and shield, and to affrap 
The warlike rider to his most mishap. 

Idem.h. iii, c. 2. 


Fr- to frighten. 

The verb is obsolete ; the noun signifies a tu 
multuous assault upon one or more persons in 
public. 

pe stones were of Hynes, pc noyse drcdcfulle & grete 
It affraied pe Sarazins, as louen pe fire out schete. 
pe noyse was vnridc, it lasted alle day, 

Fro morn till cuentide, per of had many affray. 

R. Brunne, p. 174. 
Me mft^hus in iny bed al naked. 

And iwld forthe, for I was waked 
With small foules a great hepe. 

That had nfraied me out of my slope. 

Through noise, and swetnessc of ther songc. 

The Dreame of Chaucer, fol, 241, c. 1, 
I was out of my swowne affraide, 

Wherof I sigh my wittes straide. 

And gan to clepe hem home ageyne. 

Gower. Con, A, h. viii. 

Thys wourthy knycht the commen wcle Romanc, 

In grete affray perturbit to rest agane 
And quiet sail restore. 

Douglas, b. vi. p. 196, 
fJod so affrayed mo w* so terrible a dreame, tba\ 
all things beganne to be to me suspect*, ferefull, ui>- 
sauory and redye to fall fro me. 

The Exposicion of Daniel, by George Joye,i. 50. c. 2. 
Be not youre herte af rayed, nedrede it : ye bilouea 
in God, aud bolccue ye in me. In the hous of mv 
fadir, ben manye dwellingis. 

Wiclif. Jon. c. XIV. 

And lightly started vp as one affrayed, 

Or as if one him suddenly did call. 

. ; So, oftentimes he out of sleep abrayd, 

'^'And then lay muzing long, on that him ill apayM. 

SpenseFs Faerie Quee?ie, b. iv. cant. t>. 
To be afraid to die, or wish for death. 

Are words and passions of despairing breath ; 

Who doth the first, the day doth faintly yield. 

And who the second basely Hies the field. 

Quarles 


A goddess arm'd,. 

Out of thy head I sprung. , Amazement seiz'd 
All the host of heaven ; back they recoil'd afraid 
At first, and call’d me Sin, and for a sign 
Portentous held me. 


Milton*s Par. Lost. b. ii. 


Be not of us afraid. 

Poor kindred man ! thy fellow-creatures we. 

From the same parent-power our beings drew. 

The same our Lord, and laws, and great pursuit. 

Thomson. 

AFFRAY, in English law, from the French, 
effrayer, to affright, formerly was defined, to be, 
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* a public offence to the terror of the king's sub- 
jects/ as where persons appeared with armour 
or weapons, not usually worn, to the terror of 
others. Stat. 2 Edw. HI. cap. 3. Its legal 
description is still best contained in the words of 
that statute : ‘ That no man of what condition 
soever, except the king's servants in his pre- 
sence, and his ministers in executing their office, 
and such as be in their company assisting them; 
and also upon a cry made for arras to keep the 
peace, shall come before the king’s justices, or 
other of the king’s ministers doing tlieir office, 
with force and arms, nor bring any force in 
affray of peace, nor go nor ride armed, by night 
or day, in fairs or markets, or in t}>e presence 
of the king’s justices, or other ministers else- 
where ; upon pain to forfeit their armour to the 
!i.ing, and their bodies to prison at the king’s 
pleasure. And the king’s justices in their pre- 
tence, sheriffs, and other ministers in their baili- 
wicks, lords of franchises and their bailiffs in 
the same, and mayors and bailiffs of cities and 
boroughs within the same, and borough-holders, 
constables, and wardens of the peace within 
their wards, shall have power to execute this act. 
And the judges of assize may punish such 
officers as have not done their duty therein.’ 
But it now also implies a skirmisttl||pr lighting 
between two or more, in some public place, to 
the terror of his majesty’s subjects ; and there 
must, it IS said, be a stroke given or offered, or 
a weapon drawn, otherwise it is not an affray ; 
for if the lighting be in private it is no affray, 
but an a.ssault. 3 Inst. 158, It is inquirable 
in the courts-leet, and punishable by justices of 
peace in their sessions, by tine and imprison- 
ment. 

An affray differs from an assault, in that it is 
a wrong to the public ; whereas assault is of a 
private nature. Lamb. lib. ii. Affrays may be 
suppressed by any private person present, who is 
justifiable in endeavouring to part the com- 
batants, whatever consequences may ensue. But 
a constable, or other similar officer, may break 
open doors to suppress an affray, or apprehend 
the affrayers ; and he may either take them be- 
fore a justice, or imprison them by his own 
authority for a convenient time, till the heat is 
over ; and may then, perhaps, also make them 
find sureties for the peace. 3 Inst. 158. 1 
kins P. C. 134. 136. 138. 

Affrays admit of several degrees of aggravation, 
as when two persons deliberately engage in a 
duel, though no mischief has actually ensued ; 
or when the officers of justice are disturbed by 
an affray, in the diie execution of their office, or 
where it occurs in the king’s court and such 
places. All aff rays again in a church or church- 
yard are deemed heinous offences ; and there- 
fore it is enacted, by Stat. 5 and 6. Edw VI. 
c. 4. that if any person shall, by words only, 
quarrel, chide, or brawl, in a church or church- 
yard, the ordinary shall suspend him, if a lay- 
man, ab ingressu ecclesice; and, if a clerk in 
orders, from the ministration of his office, during 
pleasure. And, if any person in such church or 
church-yard proceed to smite or lay violent 
hands upon another, he shall be excommunicated, 
ipso facto ; or if he strike him with a weapon, 
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or draw any weapon with intent to strike, he 
shall, besides excommunication (being convicted 
by a jury,) have one of his ears cut off; or 
having no ears, be branded with the letter F. in 
his cheek. Blackst. vol. iv. p. 146. 

AFFR EIGIITM ENT, Affr ETA MENTUM, from 

the French fret, in law, signifies the freight of a 
ship. 

AFFREr,v. See Fret. 

A trumpet blew ; they both together met 
With dreadfull force and furious intent. 

Careless of perill in their fierce affret, 

Spencer* 8 Faerie Queene, b. iv. c. 3. 

AFFRIEND', tf. See Friend. 

Where when she saw that cruel war so ended. 
And deadly foes so faithfully affrended, 

In lonely wise she gan that lady greet. 

Which had so great dismay so well amended. 

Spencer*8 Faerie Queene, b. iv, c. 3. 
AFFRIGHT', v. & zi.-x A. S. Apyphtan, or 
Affrigiit'er, / Apoepan, to frighten ; 

Affright'edly, Ntoafectwith sudden 

Affright'ful, i fear ; to terrify. 
Affright'ment. J 
William was oglyft, his helm was fulle of myxe, 
William was not paied, pat falle mad him afright 
Ho stode alle dismaied R. Brunne, p. "'0. 

By God me niette I was in swiche mischefo 
Right now, that yet min herte is sore afright. 
Chancer. The Nonnes Pree8te*8 Tale, v, ii, p. 178. 
When now the genius of this woeful place. 

Being the guide to his affrightful ghost, 

With hair dishevell’d, and a ghastly face,- 
Shall haunt the prison where his life was lost. 

Drayton. Barones }Vari. 

As one affright 

With hellish fiends, or furies mad dproar, 

He then uprose. Faerie Qy,eene, b, ii, cant. 5. 
As the moon, cloathcd with cloudy night. 

Docs shew to him, that walks in fear and sad affright. 

Idem. 

K. John, Nay, but make haste, the better foot 
before, 

0 let me have no subjects enemies. 

When adverse foreigners affright ray towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion. 

Shakspeare*8 K, John. 

Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is 

Shak8peare*s Henry VI, 

Ev’u those who dwell beneath its very zone. 

Or ncvfsr feel the rage, or never own. 

What hippier natures shrink at witli affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Pope. Essay 01^ Han. 

AFFRONT', V. & n. Ad : frontern, stare : 
ad frontem contumeliam alliderey to insult a man 
to his face ; to present a hostile front to a 
like opposing armies ; to meet face to face , 
face; to encounter; to offer an insult; to o e 
designedly ; to treat contemptuously or rude y* 

Forich ne wiste wher to ete. ne in what place 
And neyhede ny pe noon, and with neode ic 
That afrorUede me foule. and faitoar me cal c. 

Vision of Pier*8 Ptouhman, p* 

In this meane whyle king Philip 
king with two more puyssaiint armies^ 
other peere vnto the water of Some, eythcr - 
being .obstinately bent to driue the ^ cainp«** 

fielde, for which cause they entrenched their ^ r ^ 
Oraftonf v» n* P* 
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He liigMy leapt out of his place of rest. 

And rushing forth into the empty field. 

Against Cambello, fiercely him addrest ; 

“Who him affronting ^ soonc to fight was ready prest. 
Faerie Queene, b. iv. c» 3, 
Skilhill captaincs in arratinging of their battailea, 
nlace first in the vantguard, thicke and strong 
squadrons to affront the ennemie, then light armed 
souldiors, afterwards the archers and darters, and last 
of all in the rereward, the companies of succours. 

Holland*s Trans^ of Ammianua Marcel* 
fje yould often maintain Plantianus, in doing 
affronts to his son Bacon^a Essays. 

[ ncer attempted aught against thy life, 

Nor made least line of love to thy loose wife. 

Or in remembrance of thy affront and scorn, 

Wiifi clowns and tradesmen kept thee clos’d in horn^ 
Ben Jonson. Exec-ration of Vulcan^ 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coast ? 

Yet sattest thou an idle looker on Fairfax, i. 51. 
But harm precedes not sin ; only our foe. 
Tempting, affronts us, with his foul esteem 
Of our integrity. Par. Lost, b. ix. 

Ah ! spare your swords, where beauty is to blame ; 
liove gave th’ affront, and must repair the same. 

Waller. 

I would learn Uie cause, why Torrisinond 
(Within my palace walls, within my hearing. 
Almost within iny sight,) affronts a prince. 

Who shortly shall command him. 

Dry. Span. Friar. 


This brings to mind Faustina’s fondness for tlie 
gladiator, and is interpreted as satire : but how can 
one imagine, that the fathers would have dared to 
the wife of Aurelius ? Addison, 

Yea, often plac’d 

• Within his sanctuary itself, their shrines. 
Abominations ; and with cursed things 
His holy rites, and solemn feasts profan’d. 

And with their darkness durst his light. 

Milton, 

AFFRONTEE, from ady to, and frons, the 
forehead, in heraldry, an appellation given to 
animals facing one another on an escutcheon ; a 
kind of hearing which is otherwise called confron- 
tee, and stands opposed to adossee. 

AFFUIAGE, AFFuiAGiuM, from affoer, q. d. 
ajpocare, to make a fire, of ad and focus, in an- 
cient customs, a right of cutting fuel in a forest, 
for domestic fire. 

AFFUSF/, ) Ad: fundo, fusum ; to pour 
Affus'ion. S one thing on another. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained any 
volatile salt or spirit j which would probably have 
discovered itself, by making an ebullition with the 
affused liquor. Boyle, 

Upon the affusion of a tincture of galls, it imme- 
diately became as black as ink. Grew*8 Museum 

When the Jews baptized their children in order 
to circumcii^l^, it seems to liave been indifferent to 
them whether it was done by immersion or affusion. 

Wheatley on the Com. Prayer, p. 362. 
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AFGHAUNISTAUN or Afghanistan, a 

kingdom of Asia, situated between Persia and 
Hindostan, and farming a considerable portion 
of Caulnil, bounded on the E. by the river Nib- 
lab or Indus, on the N. by Hindoo Coosh and 
the Paropamisan range of lofty mountains, sepa- 
rating it from Bulkh and Budukhshan, on the 
by Persia, on the S. by Baloochistan. It 
lies between 29 and 36 degrees of N. Lat. and 
61 and 71 E. Long, including the ancient king- 
doms of Zabuliston, (Ghizne and Kandahar) 
and Kabuliston. All that lies west of the paral- 
of Mooklor, 68°, 30', is comprehended in the 
extensive province of Khorassaun. l^e moun- 
tains are considerable. The peaks of Hindoo 
Uoosh are said to be higher than the Andes, 
bieutenaiit Macartney estimated one of the 
summits of this range of mountains at 20,493 
eievation must be very great, since 
nu Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone could 
perceive no diminution of snow on any part of 
IS lofty range in the midst of June, although 
in the plain of Peshawer, the thermometer was 
• The course of these mountains is W. 
om the Indus to L. 71°, beyond which their 
ection is not accurately known, 
he lower ranges are clothed with woods, and 
flowers. The range of Solimaun 
commencing from Suffaid Cob, or White Moun- 

stnV Janiee, and then 

the afresh in a southerly direction, forms 

31® <>f flie Jadrauns, extending as far as 

Lat. It is accompanied by two minor 


ranges of beautiful hills in a parallel direction 
along its eastern side, reaching as far as latitude 
32° 20', every where diversified with valleys, and 
intersected with rivers, beside several minor hills, 
which running E. and W. divide and beautify 
the landscape on both sides of the great chain. 
The first and loftiest range is chiefly composed 
of black stone; the two less chains consist, 
one of red stone, and the other of a friable grey 
sand stone. The Suffaid Cob is always covered 
with snow. The Paropamisan chain runs 350 
miles E. and W., and extends 200^ N. and S. 
the whole forming one nide mass of barren moun- 
t's, the interior of which has never been ex- 
plored by Tiuropeans. 

Of the rivers, the Indus is the most important, 
which, although it has been traced 1350 miles, 
its entire course is not known. The desolate 
condition of the country has prevented its springs 
from being correctly ascertained. It receives 
many rivers in its source, and fifty miles from 
Mullau, flows along an open country, and 
spreading upon the plain near the fort of 
Attock, forms a multitude of islands, receives 
the river Caubul, and then suddenly contracting, 
rushes through a narrow opening into the branches 
of the Solimaun. At the distance of fifteen miles 
from Neelaub, it is said to be only a stone's throw 
across, but very deep and rapid. It afterwards 
winds among the hills, passes through the Salt 
range in a clear quiescent stream, and then wi- 
dening to its full extent, it flows along in grand 
and beautiful magnificence, till receiving the 
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river Punjund, it takes a south-west curve 
across the countiy of Sind, where it forms an 
island, dividing itself into two streams, the prin- 
cipal of which again divides, till at last the whole 
river disembogues itself by many mouths into 
the Arabian gulph. 

The Helmund or Etymander, rises on the 
eastern side of the Parapamisan range, a few miles 
west of Caubul, after a course of 200 miles 
among mountains, enters the plain of Dooraunes, 
then enters a desert, and terminates in the lake 
of Seestaun, the whole length being about 400 
miles. There are many other rivers, hut of 
comparatively little importance. 

The climate of Afgbaunistaun is very various, 
in consequence of the difl'erent degrees of eleva- 
tion, direction of the winds, &:c. The higher 
parts are hot, the middle temperate, and the lower 
cold. The average heat is inferior to that of 
India. The cold in the winter is not great, and 
when Mr. Klphinstone was at the plain Peshawer, 
snow had been seen but once in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. Some Indian plants are 
in leaf all the year, and early in April the barley 
was in ear, wliieh was cut the first week in May. 
The heat was often intense, but attained its 
height by the 23d of June ; and in tlm middle of 
July, a cool wind set in from the ea^jy which was 
succeeded by cool cloudy weather. The greatest 
height of the thermometer, during the year, was 
120°, its greatest depression 25°. 

The summer in Hindostan is intensely hot, so 
much so, that the inhabitants wet their clothes 
before they go to sleep, but south of the valley 
of Turnuk, the cold is as great as in any part of 
the country. Western winds are common, and 
generally bring rain. The easterly winds are 
hot and dry. In the warmest parts of the king- 
dom, the pestilential simoon is common. Al- 
though the climate is on the whole favourable to 
longevity, fevers and agues are common, and the 
small pox is extremely prevalent, notwithstand- 
ing the almost universal practice of inoculation. 
Opthalmia is also frequent, and the diseases of 
Aighannistaun have been generally observed to 
be much more fatal than those of India. 

The monsoon is attended with less violence 
than in the latter kingdom, and is exhausted near 
tne sea. In the N. K. however, it is more vio- 
lent; and what is most remarkable is, thatr^ 
comes from the east. What the Indians call the 
S. W. monsoon, commences on the Malabar 
coast in May ; but is later in Mysore, and in the 
north commences in June. The rains diminish 
toward the west, while the winter rains extend 
as far as the Hellespont. The spring rains are, 
generally speaking, short ; in some places not 
more than a fortnight. 

The animals of Afghainiistaun are not numer- 
ous. There are, nevertheless, tygers, lions, 
wolves, and bears, in the woods. The antelope 
is found in the plains. Buffaloes, dromedaries, 
and sheep, are in great abundance. The dogs 
are similar to thbse of England, and the cats are 
so valuable as to be exported. Hevant and 
some other districts have been long celebrated 
for beautiful horses, and deer with long, curiously 
twisted, branching horns. 

The birds are, generally, similar to our own. 


There are however three kinds of eagles. xTie 
shauheen is taught to attend the falconer, and to 
strike the qufwry in its attempt to escape, Tlie' 
chirk strikes on the antelope, and holds it till the 
greyhounds arrive. 

Scorpions are found ; but their bite is seldom 
fatal. Bees and mosquitoes abound in every 
part of the empire. The locusts, which are the 
most terrible, come up over the face of the 
whole country, bringing famine and desolation. 
The chief fish are turtles and tortoise. 

The trees greatly resemble those of Europe; 
they are, however, much finer, and more numer- 
ous : our finest fruits grow wild. Oaks, cedars, 
and cypresses, are common ; also the mulberry, 
tamarisk, willow, plane, and poplar. One species 
of pine flourishes here, called jelgoozeh; the 
cones of which are larger than artichokes, and 
contain seeds resembling pistachio nuts. 

Gold is found in the rivers, especially those 
which flow from Hindoo Coosh. Silver is found 
in the country of Caufirs. In the country of 
Afreedes and IJazaurehs, and other places, are 
lead and antimony. Iron and copper are found 
in the country of Vizeeres ; alum in the clay of 
Callabaugh ; orpiment in the country of Hazau- 
rchsand Bulkh ; salt-pelie is made from the soil 
all over the kingdom ; and sulphur is found in 
Bulkh and Seeweestaun. 

The Afghauns trace their descent from Af- 
ghaun and IJsbcc, grandsons of Saul, king of 
Israel, whom they represent as the forty-fifth in 
descent from Abnah, raised from a shepherd to 
a king, because his stature was exactly the length 
of a reed which the angel Gabriel gave Samuel, 
by which to try the man who should^ be king ol 
Israel. Afghaun is also described as an extraor- 
dinary character. 

Sir W. Jofies, in his Asiatic Researches, thinks 
the chronology of the Afghauns highly probable. 
He argues that the Afghauns are, by the best 
Persian w riters, said to be descended from the 
Jews. ‘ We learn/ says he, ‘ from Esdras, that 
ten of the Jewish tribes came to Arzareth, where 
they settled. The Pushtoo language has a re- 
semblance to the Chaldaic ; and a district under 
their dominion is called Hazareh, or llazaret, 
which is perhaps the very word intended by 
Esdras.^ 

Tliis tUfeory is overturned by the fact, that tne 
Hazarehs have but recently occupied a part o 
Afghaun istaun. The Persian historians, it is 
true, grounded their histories upon the traditioj^® 


extant; but nothing is more uncertain 


mere rumours of an uncivilized people, respec - 
ing their origin and chronology. The mo 
ancient names bear no resemblance ^ ^ 
and the probability is, that they derived 
name from the Arabs, in common with all o 
Mahomedan tribes. Some historians, nev^ 
less, contend that they were descended tro 
Egyptians; whilst others, refer them 
or Scythian tribes. They are divided 
numerous toomaus or clans, whose j|y 

probably derived from the chief of ^^6 • i 

at the time of their settlement. The l 
in history are, Khulijy, Soory, Lody, 

Rohilla — Ghilja or Gilyauce, Bungvish, 
and Hazareh, although the latter are » 
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of Persian origin. Their national name is 
Alkai; but by the Persians they are called 
Afghauns, and by the Hindoos Pataus. Kyse 
Abdoreshed, whom they acknowledge as their 
founder, is said to be the thirty-seventh from 
Saul. 

The government consists of an assemblage of 
commonwealths, or tribes, each being a subor- 
dinate government, formed into one state through 
the supreme autliority of one common sovereign. 
Their principal distinctions are said to spring 
from the four sons of Kyse Abdoreshed. A tribe 
is called ooloos, and is placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a chief, called a khaun, chosen from the 
oldest family, by an election of the people. The 
attachment is, however, rather to the community 
than to the chief. The fighting men receive no 
pay; hut if a liorse is killed, the owner receives 
the value of him from government. 

The general law of the kingdom is that of 
'Mahomet; and, in most of the oolooses, is 
adopted in civil cases ; but the criminal code is 
the Pooshtoonwulle, or usage of the Afghauiis ; 
and in some oolooses, the parties are compelled 
to submit to arbitration, or to quit the ooloos. 
TiiHing olTences are also settled occasionally by 
the jeergaof the sub-division. When the jeerga 
meet, they take their seats on the ground, and 
litter a short prayer before they proceed to 
business. A penalty is annexed to every offence 
among the Afghauns, with the exception of the 
llerdooraunees. It always includes a public sub- 
mission and acknowledgment; and frequently a 
number of young women are consigned over in 
muriiuge to the injured party and his relations. 
After the prisoner has been delivered up to the 
accuser, the parties are directed to salute each 
other with the usual addres? of Salauin alaikum : 

‘ Peace be unto thee.* 

If a division quits its ooloos it is readily re- 
ceived into another, and the king is the head 
of the tribe Dooraunc. One or two tribes are 
entirely independent. 

The Afghauii language is called the Pushtoo, 
the alphabet is Persian and the Nuslik clia- 
racter is generally employed in writing. The 
chief Words relative to science, religion, &.c. 

derived from the Arabic through the Per- 
sian. They have several authors in poetry, 
Kw, and theology; and some of the kings have 
only written poems themselves, but have 
given great encouragement to letters generally. 

Ahmed Shauh held an assembly of the learned 
once a week, which practice is still continued. 

. hey study tlie sciences and read their books 
^0 methodical order, so that if one person asks 
anottier what books he has read, he answers * up 
® so and so,^ and the other perfectly under- 
sands him. Ilehmaun is the most popular 
poet. Khooshhaul is, however, the best ; hav- 
struggles against the Great 
ogug his intellectual associations have given 
hiartial air and spirit to his composures, 
in childhood the Afghauns commit the educa- 
hv*' children to a moollah or priest, 

y 'vhom they are taught passages from the 
Kvery village and town has its 
tai/ 1 who is supported by cer- 

^ lands and contributions. At Peshawer and 


other places are establishments for finishing 
the education of youth for the higher profes- 
sions, &c. ^ 

They grow barley, corn, turnips, melons, cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins, gourds, rice, Indian corn, 
arzem, nukhoa, peas, beans, &,c. The assa- 
foetida plant runs wild in the western liills, and 
the palma christi, or castor oil-plant, commonly 
called budaugeer, is every where found. The 
lands are usually watered by irrigation through 
the means of embankments, channels, &c. and, 
except in the colder districts, they have two 
harvests in the year. They have five classes of 
cultivators ; proprietors who cultivate their own 
lands; tenants who rent lands; buzgurs, or 
farmers, like the metayers of France; liired 
labourers; and villains, who cultivate their lord’s 
land without wages. 

The Afghauns keep no shop, and follow no 
handicraft or trade. There arc bankers, mer- 
chants, artizans and laVjourers. The Hindoos 
are the chief hankers, owing to the prohibition 
in liie Koran, wliich forbids Mussulmen taking 
interest. There are some considerable mer- 
chants who are divided into thirty-two trades, 
each having its cudkhoda to manage all trans- 
actions with government; for though not taxed, 
they are n<j||prthel ess liable to exactions, when the 
king, for instance, marches to any considerable 
city, he .sends to the cudkhodas to find a shop of 
eacli trade to attend him to the next considerable 
city, town, &c., sending presents to the mer- 
chants, instead of regular payments by which 
means they sustain considerable loss. 

They trade chiefly with India, Persia, and 
Toorkistaun, and from Tibet they obtain a 
cloth called ussul toos, manufactured of shawl 
wool. Their exports are horses, furs, shawls, 
Mooltaun chintz, madder, assafoetida, fruits, &c. 
Their imports are cloths, muslins, indigo, ivory, 
sandal wood, wax, spices, silk, cottons, gold 
and silver. Their internal trade is considerable. 

The people are generally divided into the 
inhabitants of houses, and the inhabitants o. 
tents. Their furniture commonly consists of a 
coarse woollen carpet, and pieces of felt to sit 
upon, which they usually do cross-legged ; and 
in case of ceremony the person kneels and then 
sinks back on liis heels. They converst? freely, 
and are fond of taking snuff. When a visitor is 
introduced, he salutes the party, by saying, 
‘Assalaum, Alaikoom,’ peace be to thee. The 
company answer, ‘ O Alaik Assalaum,^ and 
unto thee be peace. The master of the house 
then takes the stranger’s hands and says, ‘ Shu 
Rauglee, &c/ you are welcome, may you often 
come; to which the reply is, ‘ Shupucheiree,^ 
may you prosper. After dinner they sing songs 
ana play music. 

They are fond of the chace. Races are fre- 
quent, and at a wedding the bridegroom com- 
monly gives a camel to be run for. The higher 
ranks also lilt with lances, practise firing at a 
mark, with guns, bows and arrows, See. They 
have a great passion for the sail, or the enjoy- 
ment of fine prospects; dancing, and a game 
called khossye or cubuddee, in which two men 
advance, each holds bis left foot with his right 
hand, and hops forward to upset his adversary. 
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.They commonly bathe twice a week, and al- 
ways on the Friday. The shops on that day are 
shut. The Afghaun goes to the bath, has his skin 
scrubbed till it is quite clean, his beard dyed, 
and superfluous hair burnt from off his body 
for an hundred dinars, or threepence-halfpenny; 
after which, on leaving the bath, he joins a 
party for the day to some favourite hill or gar- 
den, defraying the expences by subscription; 
and for a trifling sum at the entrance, each per- 
son takes what fruit he pleases. 

Their dress is not unlike the Persian, espe- 
cially in the upper classes of society, and con- 
sists of loose ootton trowsers, a low cap of 
black silk or satin, crowned with gold brocade, 
tialf boots reaching to the calf, a large frock 
shirt, with sleeves reaching below the knee, to 
which is superadded a large cloak reaching to 
the ancles, either of sheepskin tanned with the 
wool inside, or soft grey felt. The dress of 
women is not much unlike that of the men. 
Tlieir shirts, however, are larger and of finer 
materials. They have a cap of silk interwoven 
with gold thread, to which is annexed a large 
sheet thrown over their heads, with which, in 
the presence of strangers, they cover their faces. 
They wear pendants in the nose, rings in their 
ears and on their fingers. They als^jS^ear tight 
trowsers commonly white; and those that are 
unmarried have their hair loose. 

The people are less debauched than the 
Asiatics are in general, although their virtues 
arc said to be on the decline. They have the 
same tendency to imitate the manners of the 
Persians, as European nations have to imitate 
the French. They are, however, at present 
laborious, generous, brave, and temperate, their 
chief vices being envy, revenge, anct obstinacy. 

Amongst the common people it is customary 
to rise before twilight, and go before break- 
fast to pray at the mosque. They lunch upon 
vegetables, curds, and flesh, but the shaumee, or 
great meal, is after the last prayers. 

Sun-rise is the time when the great commonly 
rise, and after having read the Koran for an hour, 
and been at court, where there are apartments 
for their use and in which they receive commu- 
nications, and transact business ; they lunch and 
sleep ; and in the evening receive company and 
amuse themselves till a late hour. 

Wives are purchased, and may be divorced at 
pleasure. The brother of a deceased person 
marries his widow, except she have children, in 
which case she commonly remains single. Those 
who cannot purchase a wife remain in a state of 
celibacy. The rich marry early, seldom exceed- 
ing twenty years of age in the man, and sixteen 
in the woman. Before marriage, the arrange- 
ment of all preliminary circumstances is managed 
by the relations on both sides, for after a lover 
has intimated his wishes, a deputation from his 
parents wait on the parents of the girl, and 
make the necessary provisions, sometime before 
the ceremony. Polygamy is allowed, but seldom 
practised, owing to the common poverty of the 
people : and the middle class consider two wives 
and two concubines a large establishment. The 
women in general are not very cultivated, since 
it is tliought immodest to write, as by that means 
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a woman might correspond with her gallant^ and 
admirers. 

The Afghauus are hospitable, and the greatest 
affront you can offer a man is to carry oft' his 
guest. If a man become noted for want of 
hospitality, he is reproached with having no 
poosh toonwullej *■ Nothing of the customs of the 
Afghauns.^ 

They have a custom called nannawautee^ in 
English, ‘ I have come in.^ When a man has 
to ask a favour he goes into the house of his 
friend, and refuses to take any refreshment or 
even to sit on his carpet till the request is granted, 
nor is it honourable to refuse it. A man in 
danger often goes nannawautee to another’s house, 
who must tlien take up his quarrel, especially 
if a woman sends her veil and implores assist- 
ance, the claim in that case, is thought irresis- 
tible. The Afghauns, notwithstanding their 
hospitality often rob the stranger after his depar- 
ture, the rites of hospitality being considered as 
over. So that the only way to pass the country 
with safety is to agree with the chiefs, and pro- 
cure an escort for the journey. 

In religion they are confirmed Mahommedans 
of the Soone sect, who hold the first three 
caliphs as the legitimate successors of Mahomed 
and believe their traditions. They consider that 
no infidels can be saved, but nevertheless they 
cherish no feelings of asperity toward them. They 
never speak of any thing they expect without 
adding InshauUay ‘please God,' and often say 
‘ please God I am so many years old.' They 
often count their beads in conversation; and 
before they enter on any undertaking repeat tlie 
Fauteheh, or tlie commencement of jthe Korun, 
Their prayers are repeated five times a day, 
and every Mussulman prays with his face turned 
toward Mecca, to wliich every person performs 
a pilgrimage at least once in the course of his 
life. The hour of prayer is announced from 
the tops of the minarets by the shout of Allaho 
Akhavy ‘ God is most great.' The man who hears 
it, though in the midst of business, instantly with- 
draws. The first part of the prayer is said 
standing, the rest sitting on the heels, often 
bending forward and touching the ground with his 
forehead. Their oaths are very solemn, as‘ I swear 
by God and his prophet :' ‘ may I go an infidel out 
of this world if it is not true but the most solemn 
is the name of God, Allah, three times repeated 
in different forms ‘ Wullah, Billah, Tillah. 

There is an officer called Mooshtesib, who 
superintends the public morals, sometimes they 
inflict forty blows with a leather thong, and often 
send the culprit round the town on an ass, wit 
his face toward the tail. The Moollahs, wno 
have the title of Ulima, or learned, are X 
venerated ; they profess great austerity, and nave 
the care of youth, the practice of the law, an 
the administration of justice. When two oolo 
ses are about to meet in battle, they 
between them holding out the Koran, ana 
tempt a reconciliation, in which frpna thmr gr ^ 
sanctity, they commonly succeed. A Moo 
cannot be injured with impunity ; they ar 
general capable of taking sufficient 
excommunicating, suspending worship, re " 
to bury, &c. ; but when this does not ^ 
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they take tlie green standard of the prophet, and 
narade'the country witli drums, uttering the war 
cry and inciting the people to take up arms in 
iheir cause. They are always known by a large 
loose white or black gown, and a peculiar sort of 
large turban. Their wives have nothing remark- 
able in their dress to distinguish them from other 
women. 

Besides regular ciergy, they have other orders, 
as Sijuds, the supposed descendants of Mahomet, 
Fulieers, Dervises, One particular sect is 

exceedingly venerated, even the places where 
they are buried are sacred, and in war time the 
women are placed there during the absence of the 
tribe as a place of security. Ttie people generally 
believe in ghosts, alchemy, magic, &.C., reverence 
burial grounds, called ‘cities of the silent’ ; con- 
sider every mountain and cavern inhabited by 
a dainon called the goule, or spirit of the waste. 
They believe the power of talismans, &c. 

With respect to their history, the most early 
accounts we have, represent the Afghauns as 
iiiiuibiting tlie mountains of Ohore, in or about 
tlie ninth century, w^hen they were established 
in all the north-east territories, although a con- 
siderable part of the nation was subject to tlie 
Arabians. The people who still dwelt in Ghore 
had their own kings. Their prince Mahomet 
was taken by Mahmood king of Gh izni, by 

AlTELiy. In or into the field. 

Thowasi peers ful proudo. andputte horn al to werko. 
Iq daubyug and in dclvyng. in dongc a /t’W horynj^o. 

Vision of Piers Plouhinan, p. 138. 

We drove afield ; and both, together heard, 

What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn ; 

flatt’ning our flocks, with the fresh dews of night. 

Milton. 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew. 

To milk my kine, for so should housewives do. 

Gay. 

Oft did their harvest to his sickle yield. 

His furrow oft the stubborn glebe hath broke ; 

How jocund did he drive the team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath his sturdy stroke! 

Gray's Elegy. 

AFINK. On fine. See Fine. 

For no man at the first stroke 
Ne may not fell dounc an oke 
Nor of the reisins haiic the wine. 

Till grapes be ripe and well afine 
Hefore einpressed, I you ensure 
And drawen out cf the pressure. 

Chatwer. R. of R. fob 133. col. 3. 

A-IIIlF,'. On fire. 

While there is oyle for to fire 
The lampe is lightly set afire. 

' Gower, Con, A. b. viii. 

Of Deiphobus the palace large and great 
e to th -2 ground, all ouerspred with flash. 

Tk* neighbour Ucalegon afire : 

® ygean seas did glister all with flame. 

, . Surrey, Mneis^ b. ii. 

Tk and enough to work it, 

^hematcHislefta^re. 

letcher's Island Princess, ii. 1. 

. AFUr. On the flat. 

hpes would have many new roots of fruit 


whom the people also were greatly oppressCil. 
They rebelled in the twelfth century, dethroneil 
the king, burnt the capital, and reduced alike 
liulkh, India, Budukhshaiin, part of Kharas- 
saun, and the kingdom of Caubul. They held 
India for the most part during the three follow- 
ing centuries, and even the provinces that were 
wrested from them, were retaken from the king 
ofKhwarizm, by Jengheez Khaun, during whose 
government, and also that of his son Tamerlane, 
they maintained their independence. After his 
death Bauber, the father of the great Mogul, sub- 
dued Caubul, and made it his capital, in which one 
of his sons succeeded him. Sheer Shauh founded 
an Afghauii dynasty in India, and succeeded in 
driving the other son of Bauber entirely from 
the peninsula. The house of Tiinour, the 
father of Bauber, was at length established, and 
all Afghaunistaun, excepting the mountains, 
divided between lAersia and Hindoshm. 

About 1720 the two tribes of Ghiljie shook off 
the Persian yoke, and extended their empire as 
far west as the confines of Russia and Turkey. 
The Afghauns considered their authority an 
usurpation, and in 1737, Nadir Shauh conquered 
them, and annexed the greater part of the kingdom 
to the Persian dominions. The present Af- 
ghaunistauA monarchy was founded after his 


branches a^./tnpon the ground, and cast earth upon 
them, and every twig will take root. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

AFLIGHT. A word in use till the time of 
Elizabeth ; applied to the want of courage, &c. 
at the approach of danger. See Ft igiit. 

Fpon this wordc hir herte afiiyht, 

Thynkende what was be st to doone. 

Gower. Con. A. h. ii. 
And yet were they all in case safelye to escape ; 
whereas J udas on the other syde which nothing feared 
at all, but tooke a speciall pleasure to sec them so 
afiyyhted, lost hys lyfc for eucr, and that in fewe 
howres after. Sir T. Mirre's Works, p, 1389. col. 2i^ 
AFI.OAT'. On float. 

Now er alle on fiotc, God gif pain grace to spede. 
With douhty fo to note, whan J?ei com to dede. 

R. Brunne, p. 169. 
There is a tide, in the aflairs of men ; 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miserie.s : 

On such a full sea, are we now afioat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our .ventures. Skaksjj. Julius Caesar, 

His legions, angel forms, who lay intrauced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooRs 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etmrian shades. 

High over-archM im bower ; or scatterM sedge 
Afioat, when, with fierce winds, Orion arra^d 
Hath vex’d the Red-sea coast. Par. Lost, b. i. 
Take any passion of the soul of man, while it is 
predominant and afloat ; and, just in the critical 
height of it, nick it with some lucky or unlucky word ; 
and you may as certainly over-rule it to your ow’n 
purpose, as a spark of fire fulling upon gunpowder , 
will infallibly blow it upl South, 

There are generally several hundred loads of tim* 
her afioat; for they cut, above twenty -five leagues up 
tlie riv^r, and other rivers bring in their contributions, 

Addison's Uulyt 

Iv 
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Whatever is afioat in the stream of time, may, when 
it is very near us, be driven away by any accidental 
})last which shall happen to cross tlie general course 
of the current. RambU'r. 


AFOBA, in botany, a name given, by the na- 
tives of Guinea, to a kind of plant, of the pha.se- 
olus genus, or kidney-bean. They use it pounded 
and mixed with oil, to cure cutaneous disorders. 
Tt is more hairy than the common kinds, and its 
leaves are very small. 

AFOOT. On foot ; implying action. 


And thei sayen hem go awey and manyc knewen 
and th(;i wenten afoote fro al ciLecs and ruiincn thidir 
and camcn bifore hem. 


Wiclif. Mark vi. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon ihc start. The game/s a foot: 
Follow your spirit ; and upon this charge. 

Cry, God for Harry, England , and St. George. 

Shakspeare^.t Hen, V, act ii. 

The king [HaroldeJ himselfe stoode afoote by the 
standardc, and his brethren Girtheand Leofwine with 
him, to tlie ende that in such a common pcrill and 
ieopardy no man should once thinke to flic or run 
awav. Stowes Chnmicle. 

AFORF/, ad. Sc prep. On the fore part ; much 
used in composition. It has respect to time and 
place. 

I meano this, that trespaco hight JL 
But reason conoeiueth of a sight ^ 

Shame of that I .speake 

Chawer. Ii, of R. fob 130. col. 3. 
He, back returning by the yuorie dore. 
Remounted up as light as cheerfull larke. 

And on his little winges the dreame he bore 
In haste unto his lord, where he him left afore, 
S>penser*s Faerie Queene, b. i. c. 1. 
Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monstrous, horrible, and vast. 

Faerie Q, 

Whosoever should make light of any thing afore 
spoken or witten, out of his own house a tree sliall 
be taken, and he tbcrcow be hanged. 


Esdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to re- 
move his fit. Shatapeare, Tempest, 


Aimilia, run you to the citadel j 

And toll my lord and lady what hath h^hM f- 

Will you go on afore? Shql^are, Otfiello. 

AFORE, in maritime affairs, |ivant, Fr. fore 
Sax. all that part of a ship which lies forward 
or near the stem; it likewise implies farther 
forward, or nearer the prow ; as, the manager 
stands afore the foremast, i. e. farther forwaid, or 
nearer the stem. In both these sei>se% afore is 
used in contradistinction to ubaj ' t . See Abaft. 
AFRA, in natural history. See Pintado. 
AFRANIUS, a Roman comic poet, who lived 
about the 170tli Olympiad, and wrote comedies 
in imitation of IMenander. He is commended 
by Tully and Quintilian.- 
AFR.ESIF. On fresh. 

But when y« remnat of the wicked shal attempt 
afresh to raise vp again such abhominatios, the bord 
shal sodainly without warning fal vpo them with his 
most fearfull tirrible last iudgment. 

Bale’s Image, second part, R. 5, 
Never was there any thing more pitiful than to hoar 
my master blame the dog for loving his master’s mur- 
tlierer, renewing afresh his complaints with the dumb 
counsellor. Sidney’s Arcadia, 

The faction still defying Edward’s might, 

Edmond of Woodstock, with the men of Kent, 
Charging afresh, renew the doubtful fight 
Upon the barons, languishing and spent. 

Drayton. Barons^ Wart. 
The Gennans, serving upon great horses, and 
charged with heavy armour, received great hurt by 
light skirmishes ; the Turks, with their light horses, 
easily shunning their charge, and again (at their 
pleasure,) charging them afresh, when titcy saw the 
heavy horses almost weary. 

Knolles’i History of the Turks. 

When once wc have attained these hdcas, they 
may be excited afresh by the use of words. 

Wattses Logick. 

Bleat out afresh ye hills ; yc massy rocks. 

Retain the sound ; the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns, 
And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Thomson. 


APR 

AFRICA, one of the great divisions, com- 
monly called, ^ the four quarters,^ of the earth, 
the third in magnitude and population, is rising 
in importance, though probably less known to 
Europeans than any other. It forms an imper- 
fect triangular peninsula, of which the north 
is the base, and is separated from Europe by 
the Mediterranean Sea, the eastern side from 
Asia, by the Isthmus of Suez, the Arabian gulph, 
and the Indian Ocean, whilst the Atlantic and 
Pacific wash the wc.st and south. The length 
of Africa, calculated from Cape Serra to Cape 
Aguilhas, is about 4320 geographical miles, and 
its greatest breadth 4140, including an area 
lying between the 37th degree of north, and the 
35th of south latitude, and the 18th degree of 
west, and 51st of east longitude. 

Name. — ^The present name of this continent, 
among the ancients, was exclusively applied to 
Africa Propria, a small province in th^ nor- 
thern part. Its origin has been traced by the 
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learned to different sources. Bochart deduces it 
from the Punic word feric, an ear of corn ; and 
supposes it employed to express the great fertility 
of those parts that were known to the ancients. 
Others derive it from the Phoenician word 
varca or Avrcca, anciently applied to the country 
of Barca. Servius derives it from the Greek priva- 
live a and <j)piKriy cold, considering it to express tn^ 
great heat of the climate. It has been also, 
great probability, traced to the Hebrew ‘ phreka, 
broken off, or separated, describing its geogra- 
phical figure, as detached from the continent o 
Asia. . 

Divisions. — Africa, under the name of LyhW; 
was divided by tfie ancients into Africa Propr^^ 
and Africa Interior. Africa Propria, co ^ 
monly called the territory of Carthage, ^ 
rious limits assigned to it. Mela 
comprehended in this division, all the king o 
situated between the river Ampsaga, ^ 
borders of Cyrenaica, inhabited, according 
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Pliny, by twenty-six different nations, Numidia 
and Regib Syrtica inclusive. Its true limits, 
however, were^ the river Tusca, or boundary of 
Numidia on ^be west; the Mediterranean or 
/Vfrican Sea, on the north ; the frontiers of Ga- 
raniantes and the deserts of Libya interior, on 
the south, with the Lesser Syrtis and the Medi- 
lormnean, on the east. This portion of Africa 
was divided into two great provinces, Regio 
/itgitana and Byzacium, with which the 
summer and winter circuits of the king- 
dom of Tunis, as exhibited in the travels of 
Dr. Shaw, nearly correspond. It was remark- 
able for the ancient lakes Hipponitis, Palus 
Sisara, Palus Tritouis, Palus Pallas, and Pains 
Jabya; for the famous river Bagrada, and for 
the contiguous islands of Cossyra, Tarichim, l.o- 
padusa, /h.gusa, Dracontia, Galatia, /Lgimuriis, 
and Larunesim. Africa Interior, comprc- 
hended those more remote southern countries, 
little known to the Greeks and Romans, other- 
wise than by report. ^ Libya Interior,’ the 
western point of this division was inhabited by 
the Hesperian /Ethiopians, Nigrila',Gatuli, and 
Garamantes ; whil.st the eastern part was deno- 
niiiiated by Ptolemy, ‘ /lathiopia sub /Egypto,’ 
including several countries, too well known to 
need any specification. R(‘st rioted as the Ho- 
mans were, both in their coiHpiests and com- 
nieree hy tlie tropic of cancer, they acquired 
scarcely the names of the more retired and 
southerly kingdoms ; whilst with Numidia, Gmtu- 
lia, and Mauritania, they were more immediately 
connected. 

The modern divisions of Africa, arc, 

1. Northern Africa, a term which best ex- 
presses perhaps, the Barbary states and their 
dependencies, (exclusive of Egypt, which is 
principally an eastern country of this continent,) 
includes all that portion of the glob'e, extending 
from the great M)esert of Sahara’ to the Medi- 
terranean, and from Egypt to the Atlantic. It 
■‘S inhabited by difi'erent nations, hostile to each 
other, but being overrun by the Mahommedans 
during the first au'aof their power, has ever since 
retained the religion, government, and manners, 
then impressed upon it. The configuration of 
file deserts S. and EL of this division, have led 
f^ome historians to imagine that they were for- 
merly covered with sea ; and that Barbary, thus 
rendered insular by the rolling of the wide ocean 
wave over the deserts east and west of the Atlas, 
constituted the island of Atlantis, so often 
mentioned by the ancients. The states of this 
erntory are those of Morocco, Algiers, Barca, 
Atims, and Tripoli. 

^ 2. Mestern Africa, including a spacious terri- 
•^I'y and many countries, imperfectly known to 
which may be arranged under three 
limT^^f "^bose lying between the southern 
^*^bara and the mountains of Rhong, 
^ reshed by the magnificent streams of the Se- 
wid Gambia. 2. The coast of Guinea, 

no from the heights of Kong to the Equi- 
k bne. 3. The wide region stretched on 
dud 1 i^aire or Congo, with the in- 

Congo; Loango, Angola, 
Benguela, &c extending from the 
^ ‘ to 15° of S. latitude, from which, down 
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as far as the southern promontory, tlie intemal 
geography is unknown. 

3. Southern Africa, or Caffraria, is a term 
given to that division of the African continent 
which immediately surrounds the Cbqie of Good 
Hope, projecting more than 30° south of the 
equator. On the south-east coast arc the king- 
doms of Inhambane, Sabia, Maniea, Sofala, and 
Monomotapa, or Mocaranga ; Imt the inhabi- 
tants, especially those in the iniinediate vicinity 
of the Cape, arc very low in point of civili- 
zation. 

4. Eastern Africa, in its approach to the vertex 
of the peninsula, is much less known than the 
western coast, being colonized only by the Por- 
tuguese. It includes Zanguebar, Ajan, and 
Adel, with their tributary kingdoms. In the 
higher regions, the kingdoms of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Abyssinia, are well known. 

5. Central Africa, stretching on both sides the 
Niger, almost across the Continent, is an im- 
mense tract of country, including the interior of 
the jieninsiila ; of which, vast regions remain 
undiscovered. The nations commonly included 
in this division are Timbuctoo, Iloussa, Bor- 
non, l^urfur, Bergoo, Kordofan, Dabarku, ind 
Itanga. ^ 

6. A si?® division may include the numerous 
islands with wliich Africa is in a maimer encir- 
chM, lying both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. These are commonly arranged in groups, 
as the Caqie de \'ord isles, the C’anary isles, 
Porto Santo, and Madeiras. Madagascar is 840 
geographical miles in hmgth, and one-fourth that 
distance in breadtli. St. Helena is famous as the 
late residence of Buonaparte. The St. Matthew, 
Ascension, and St. Thomas’s islands, together 
with Zanzibar, Pemba, Mauritius, Bourbon, 
Monifa, and others, are included in this division. 

Gui.rs and Straits. — The gulfs belonging 
to Africa, are those of Guinea, Sofala, Sidra, 
(Joletia, E'ranee, &c. The straits are those of 
Gibraltar, Babelmandel, and the Mozumbiipie 
channel. 

Capes. — The capes are those of Good Hope, 
Bona, Spartel, Gibraltar, Geer, Bojador, Blanco, 
Verd, Guardafui, and others. 

Mountains. — The inonntains of Africa nm 
in chains, and are scarcely inferior to any others 
in the known world. The Atlas mountains, fabled 
by the ancients to be the pillars of heaven, have 
in some places an elevation of more than 13,000 
feet from tlie level of the sea, and stretch over 
more than half the Continent. This, which i.s 
the only African range fully explained, has been 
described by M. Desfontaines as running forward 
in two grand divisions; of which, the one toward 
the Desert is called the great Atlas, and the 
other toward the Mediterranean, the less. Their 
course is parallel from east to west, and the in- 
tervening space broken by hills and mountains, 
forms a number of deep and beautiful vallies, 
watered by numerous rivers and streams. The 
whole range is of primitive granite, and attains 
its loftiest height towards the western extremity, 
where it towers above, the sultry plain of Morocco ; 
but even there, notwithstanding the heat of 
the cRmate, it is covered with perpetual snow. 
The Mountains of tlie Moon supposed to cx- 
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tend across tho entire Continent, between the 
Ajeventh and eleventli de^j^rees of north latitude, 
must be of still more formidable magnitude, if 
we may judge of tliem by their fame throughout 
the l^eninsula, and those mighty rivers, of which 
they contain the source. 

The highest and most celebrated portions, 
are those immediately south of Abyssinia, and 
the country of Nigritia, On the opposite side of 
die Continent, and nearly in the same parallel, 
are the mountains of Kong, running in a course 
from west to east, and stretching from near the 
point of Cape Verd, as far as the meridian of 
Tombuctoo, where tliey are supposed to connect 
themselves with tlie Mountains of the Moon, and 
so to form one entire range, reaching across the 
whole breadth of the xVfrican Continent. Abys- 
sinia is almost entirely a country of mountains, 
intersected by di-ep and extensive vallies. The 
.southern sliorcs of Africa are also overlooked by 
lofty mountains. Those of Lupata surround 
the kingdom of Mocarana. The (.'rystal moun- 
tains, the kingdoms of Congo, x\ngola, and Ben- 
guela. The nutm rous and large rivers that water 
Mozainbiipie o/i the one side, and Congo on the 
other, indicate some extensive ranges intervening 
botw'een these two regions, and accoMingly, such 
have been reputed to exist ; but, ^ they have 
m.'ver been laid down with geographiealaccurary, 
tiieir directions and magnitude appear to be 
xmknown. 

Kivf iis. — The rivers of Africa are nume- 
rous and interesting, more remarkable perhaps, 
than even its mountains, and their course 
WTapt in deeper mystery. The innumerable and 
vast streams poured down from the Atlas, and 
/)ther lofty ranges, are many of them lost in the 
sands of the desert ; otliers, circumvolving through 
the unknown interior, at last empty themselves 
into the ocean. 

The Nile is the largest river at present en- 
tirely discovered ; the source of this celebrated 
stream, after much speculation, is now satisf;\c- 
torily ascertained to be the mountains of tin; 
Moon, some hundred miles south of Darfur. 
The iininense mass of waters poured down 
from those celebrated heights, swelled by large 
tributary accessions from Abyssinia, forces its 
way across the sands of Nubia, divides the 
vale of Kgypt, and at last empties into the 
Mediterranean. It is at first called Bahr el Abiad 
or White River, and in the sixteenth degree of 
latitude forms an union with the Bahr el Azrek 
or Blue River, the latter of which, although 
mistaken by the Portuguese and other geogra- 
phers, for the Nile, was well known to the an- 
cients as a mere auxiliary. The whole course of 
this river is estimated at 2000 miles, abounding 
with magnificent cataracts, and exercising an 
unparalleled influence on the fertility of the 
surrounding country. 

The Niger has, however, excited a much 


and, after spreading itself upon the plains of 
Bambarra, it either rolls down into the depth 
of interior Africa or shapes its bourse to the 
Bight of Benin ; but its subsequent path and 
ultimate issue form the grand problem of 
modern geography, which neither theory nor 
experiment has been able to solve. The 
Zaire, or Congo, is the next i|i^ Interest and 
importance to those already named, and pours 
into the ocean so extraordinary amass of waters, 
and with such unparalleled impetuosity, that it 
has been thought by some ihe long sought 
termination of the consequence of 

which ail expedition, lately sent out into Interior 
AlVica, was ilirected to ascend the Congo, in the 
hope of meeting another that was sent in de- 
scending the Niger; tjiis however failed. Of 
the rivers that flow into the Indian Ocean, may 
be mentioned the Zambeze, the Quillimanci, and 
the Magdarsho, whose source and early flow 
are involved ,, in equal obscurity. The last two 
are supposed to arise from the same source as 
the Nile. With respect to the first, although ii 
has been ascended some hundreds of mites in 
search of gold, nothing satisfactory has been 
asscertained. 

1)e'^i:rts. — O ne of the most striking features 
of Africa, is the immensity of its deserts. The 
great desert of Saliara alone reaching from the 
shores of the Atlantic, to the confines of Egypt; 
and covering a superficial area of more than 
2500 miles in length, by 700 its average 
breadth. Over this immense world of dcrola- 
tion are scattered numerous oa^es, of which 
Pe/zan is the most remarkable. These beau- 
tiful islands of verdure, rendered do»hly delight- 
ful from their pointing up from such wide oceans 
of sand, furnished some of the most happy 
pictures of the ancients ; and formed their Hes- 
perian gardens, the Fortunate islands, and the 
islands of the Blest. Besides the great de- 
sert above mentioned, there are several smaller 
ones still of very considerable magnitude and 
gcofiraphicdl importance. Some of these lie near 
the European settlements ; and modern travellers 
have siipjiosed another wide wilderness lying 
between the eastern and western ranges of 
mountains. 

To cross these immense deserts is an under- 
taking attended with great danger and difficulty , 
hence travellers commonly go in caravans, eaci 
consisting of a number of persons seldom fewer 
than 2000, for the purpose of mutual safety- 
They travel by means of camels, which are 
eminently fitted to journey in those dreary re- 
gions ; and in their route stop at regular 
for refreshment, these are commonly 
miles apart, but sometimes much farther. * . 
have no track to direct them; and as tlie shi 
sands soon obliterate any impression, Jhev 


<leeper feeling of interest among the learned, ^ ^ 

and seems to be involved in deeper mystery, tney miss their calculation, with 

Its .source, as also those of the Senegal and of these stations, they frequently pe***®^ 

Gambia, is now fixed in the mountains of Kong of water. So late as 1805, a whole 

on the western side of the Continent. The last consisting of 2000 persons, was lost 

rtm in a southerly direction to the ocean, but quence of the drying up of a well, 9 

the Niger directs its course towards the east, they depended for a. supply* Water 
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fpoin station to station in skins, by means of 
camels, the same as other goods. A certain 
portion of their' beasts of burden being set 
apart for tha(, purpose ; the load of a camel is 
about three or four hundred weight, and the ex- 
pence of carriage a farthing a mile for every 
hundred weight. 

The heat^of^the climate arises from its being 
almost equally intersected by the equator ; and 
is so intense that Mr. Park lying in his hut of 
reeds in the dry season, could not endure to 
hold his hand tgainst the hot wind that blew 
through the crevices, and even the negroes, 
vbeii the wind blew from E. or N. E. could not 
bear to touch the ground with, their feet; ne,*- 
vertheless, owing to a different elevation and 
otlier circumstances, the climate is in some parts 
agreeable. The southern side of the equator is 
milder than the north, though at an equal dis- 
tance; but near the Mediterranoad, eviui the 
north is not disagreeable to Europeans refreshed 
as it is by its sea-breezes, and rendered cool liy 
its vicinity to the mountains. 

(h AnnuPKDs. — The beasts of Africa are nuine- 
lons, and are considered amongst the most ex- 
traordinary in the world, for strength, size, and 
ferocity. They reign undisturbed in the vast 
deserts of this amazing peninsula, fostered by the 
sultry heat of the climate, wliich seems mort^ suit- 
able to them than to any other of its productions. 
The majestic lion roams at large, and there arc 
but few tracts w'here the traveller is safe from his 
dreadful incursions. The tiger is* never seen; 
but the panther, the leopard, and the hyama, 
are almost peculiar to this division of the globe ; 
as is also one species of the rhinoceros, distin- 
guished by two horns on the nose ; and one of the 
elephant, remarkable for a round head, convex 
forehead, large ears, and only three toes on the 
bind feet. Haboons, apes, and inonkies, leap in 
myriads through the woods, and many of them 
grow to an astonishing stature. 

The siinia troglodytes chimpansb, or ourang- 
outang, in appearance greatly resembling the 
bunian species, commonly running to the height 
^f from five to six feet, is a native of Africa. 
Crocodiles and hippopotami abound in the rivers; 
mo black bear is a native of Barbary ; horses 
and asscs run wild. The zebra and (piagga arc 
seen commonly by travellers : and there are no 
fewer than thirty kinds of antelopes, celebrated 
nr their fleetness and beauty. The great Caf- 
frarian buflalo is very ferocious, and is sairl to be 
a species ]mcnliar to Africa. The dromedary is 
nnipliatically called ‘the ship of the desert;^ and 
IS the most useful animal in that part of the 
His large flat hoof, the power of carry- 
for himself and his master, together 
Jith his great strength to support burdens, ren- 
jb miim almost the only animal capable of travel- 
burning sands, and vvitlrout him, many 
_ mese deserts would be totally impassable. 

dromedary is. more lightly formed 
and is used when extraordinary 
^ ness IS required. He will walk fifty miles 
travel’ and when made to gallop will 
frcf ^ many days in succession, and 

cases of extreme exigence, has been 
wn to travel 300 miles in twenty hours. Dro- 


medaries are trained by the Moors for the pur- 
poses of war and plunder. South of the Niger, 
the as.s is commonly employed for travelling; tlur 
ground being so irregular and mouiitainoas, that 
the camel would not be of any service. But 
elephants are perhaps the most numerous of all 
the larger animals of Africa : they roam in vast 
herds, through the forests of the interior, and 
have been thought a species quite distinct from 
those of Asia. The inhabitants, when they see 
an elephant, hunt him down, feast upon hisflesli, 
make sandals of his hide, and sell his teeth to 
Europeans. Their inode of attacking them is 
by fire-arms ; as soon as they have discharged 
their pieces at one of them, they fall' flat on the 
ground to avoid tlie first eflects of his resent- 
ment ; but no sooner is he become faint with 
the loss of blood, tlian they ris(‘ and make a 
second discharge, which commonly terminates 
his life. In some yiarts of Africa, elephants are 
caught in ])its, in a manner similar to that prac- 
tised in the island of C'eylon. 

iHans. — ^There liave been calculated 6^2 
species of birds, of whitdi nearly 500 arc pecu- 
liar to Africa ; and of eighty-s(*ven genera, six or 
eight are peculiar. Parrots are generally scarce 
in Africa* hut insectivorous and frugivnrous 
birds are®ry numerous. The guinea fowl, of 
which there are three sj)ecies, is a native. The 
ostrich commonly rising to the lieight of six or 
eight feet, abounds in the sandy deserts, and is 
remarkable for svviftn('ss. They flock together 
in large troops, at a distance resembling an army 
of soldiers, and in swiftness exceerl tlie fleetest 
horse. The eggs of tlie ostrich frecyuently exceed 
three pounds in weight; and these the bird de- 
posits in the sand to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun. The didus or dodo, formerly known in 
some parts of the continent, is supposed to be 
now entirely extinct, none of the species having- 
been seen for a great length of time. 

IxsKCTS. — Africa swarms with the most beautifid 
insects. The migratory locust is the most formid- 
able, marching forth in myriads, and spreading its 
ravages over the most fertile ])rovinees ; they 
h-ave been known to cover an area of 2000 sqnare 
miles; and hitlicrto no means have been able to 
prevent their progress. The ant is also niimo- 
rous, building nests, each from ten to twenty 
feet in height ; not only destroying every thing 
in the houses, but even cutting through t’n.e 
trunks of trees in a few weeks. The tsaltsalya is 
a dreadful scourge, particularly in Abyssinia. 
The scor}non is a native : of spiders there an; 
two kinds, the tarantula, which abounds in 
Barbary ; and the tendaraman, a native of Mo- 
rocco, whose bite is fatal. The great centipede? 
is found in every part of the interior regions. 

The conchologist meets innumerable varieties 
of the most beautiful shells, on the borders of all 
the coasts and rivers ; where are also found ninny 
species of zoophytes, in some places constnu;!- 
ing reefs and islands of immense magnitude and 
extent. The guinea worm is frequently met 
with ; and the famous nautilus of the ancients, 
is found in the African seas. 

REPTii.rs. — Africa is full of reptiles and ser- 
pents of every description ; of these the larger 
ones belong to the Python tribe. Crocodiles^ 
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aboiuRl in the large rivers ; but, happily for the 
people, one species of tortoise, called tyrse, 
devours the young crocodiles in great numbers, 
the moment they are hatched. The ouaran of 
the Nile also, a species of lizard from three to 
six feet long, greatly venerated by the ancient 
Kgyptians, devours the crocodile’s eggs. Tlie 
boa co!istrictor is one of the most terrible snakes 
m Africa, both from its prodigious size, and 
habits. The haje, winch the ancients called aspic, 
is taught by the Egyptian jugglers to dance ; 
this animal, from the practice of erecting itself 
on being approached, was adopted by the ancients 
as the emblem of protection, and sculptured as 
such on the jiortals of their teinjdes. The came- 
Icon is a native of many parts of Africa. 

Pi.ANTS, 6k.c. — The vegetable kingdom opens 
to the botanist a field untraversed, at present, 
by the foot of science ; containing a beautiful 
variety of all those plants that charm the eye, 
and adorn the lair face of nature. Tlie baobab, 
or calabash tree, exhibits the most extraordinary 
dimensions. Its height, though commonly 
reaching sixty or seventy feet, bears no jiropor- 
tion to the trunk. Adanson is said to have 
found OIK' in the island of Senegal, wiiieii mea- 
sured seventy-four feet in cireunderenco ; the 
branches of which, spreading in al||^lire(;tions, 
were as large as common to'cs ; thus constituting, 
of itself, a specie's of forest. Tlie mangrove, 
which grows on the banks of rivers, strikes root 
in its bed, forming a platform above tiie water, 
and a little arcade below tlie stream. The shea, 
or vegetable butter-tree, is curious and impor- 
tant to the natives ; wliilst, on the borders of tlie 
desert, is found the celebrated lotus tree, the 
fruit of which, (a farinaceous berry,) when pre- 
pared, becomes very nutritious, and oipial in 
taste to the sweetest gingerlnead. The flora of 
Africa is not yet iialf explored : although it has 
already added to botany many new and interest- 
ing species, a great harvest yet remains in the 
interior. 

Minerals. — V'arious metals have been found 
in Africa, but none of them characteristic, ex- 
cepting gold. This metal is found on every 
part of the central iiiounUiins, occurs frequently 
in an alluvial soil, and is also found in the 
rivers. Tiial which is bniught to Pgypt, Fez, 
Algiers, Morocco, &c. is commonly brought from 
Hambouk, north-west of the Kong mountains. 
Pure gold is said to be found in veins in the dis- 
trict opposite Madagascar. Africa produces 
besides the jasper, agate, emerahJ, topaz, nu- 
merous other precious stones. Copper is found 
in the Western Atlas ; also in the adjacent region 
about Fcrtit, Abyssinia, Mozambique, Congo, 
and the mountains beyond the Orange river. 
Mines of silver are found in the territory of 
Tunis : iron abounds in Morocco and other 
places. 

Inhabitants. — Africa is considered to have 
been first peopled by Ham and his immediate des- 
cendants. Mizraiin peopled F^gypt, (Gen. x, 
6, 1.3.) Tlie Pathrusim, Naphtalim, Cafluhiin, 
and Ludim, took pos.session of other parts, but 
their relative situations are not accurately known. 
The Lehabim have been supposed to have 

C4:Uled in Libya Phut, belweca Numicliaand 
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Libya, along the Mediterranean ; and that many 
of the Canaanites retired into Africa when driver, 
from their own country by Jostiua. The Auses, 
whose cliief city was Auza, the Maxyes, and 
Machlyes, (labyan nations) the Zaueces, and 
Zygantes, arc su() posed all to have been a mix- 
ture of tlie old J.ibyans and Phoenicians. The 
(jaramantes, Gictiili, llesperiaui, ZE-thiopians, 
&c. inhabited the western regions. The Astu- 
curi, Dolopcs, Plemmyes, Cadupi, Ichthyopagi, 
Lotophagi, Fdephantophagi, &c. are feigned to 
have inhabited the southern regfons. The 
present inhabitants of this peninsula are com- 
monly divided into Mobrs .and Negroes. The 
former supposed to be tlie descendants^ of the 
ancient Arabs, blende with numerous other 
nations, who have settled in Africa. Thiree have, 
for the most part, occupied the habitable par^s, 
and driven the negroes into the southern regions, 
or beyon^ the great rivers. The Moors are 
piratical, treacherous, \uisettled, roaming like 
their ancestors, from place to place ; and being 
superstitious Mahommedans, are generally very 
hostile to Europeans. The term is, however, 
vaguely applied, since, during the middle ages, 
all the Mahommedans were called Turks and 
IMoors ; and all who w ere not of the former, were 
considered of the latter. At present the name 
is chiefly restricted to tlie inhabitants of the cities 
of Parbary. Their general character is rudeness 
and austere superstition. Their towns are 
gloomy, having narrow streets. Their houses 
have walls of ^arth, and are destitute of windows; 
and even their int(?rnal splendour is barbarous. 
Compared with the Turks, the Moors are gene- 
rally an inferior race. Jews exist ingfeat num- 
bers in Barbary, where, as they exhibit their 
peculiarities and political distinctions, they are 
the objects of derision and contempt. The in- 
habitants of Egypt arc chiefly foreigners. The 
Copts are of a yellow dusky complexion ; the 
females elegant and interesting. They are said 
to be the only race descended from the original 
natives. The jiroper Arabians chiefly occupy the 
country districts, residing in tents woven of 
camels hair and the fibres of the palm ; forming 
a sort of moveable towns and villages. Tlie 
government is under a sheik and emir, or patri- 
archal chiefs, tributary to the sovereign oi the 
Moors. The mountains are occupied by inde- 
pendent tribes. The negroes are gentle, hospi- 
table, and aflectionate ; but, withal, improvident, 
thievish, and superstitious. They are divided 
into two classes, Foulahs and Mandingoes. 
The former hpld Mahommedanism, divested o 
some of its gloomy features, and are esteeiue 
one of the most respectable tribes in Africa. 
Their original country is situated east of i>ani 
bouk, and is denominated Fooladoo ; but ineir 
jirincipal kingdom is that behind Sierra 
of which Temboo is the capital. Amidst ^ ! 

different tribes and kingdoms ’ art* 

great peninsula, the forms of goveriunen 
almost infinitely divtoified. < 

Agricultuue. — Agriculture and the ar _ 
in a very imperfect state amongst all the n 
tribes of this continent. In none, with 
ception ofl^Whydali, 'is landed property . . 
recoirriized* nor have thev the ine^ ^ £:■ 
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the advantages which have resulted from Euro- 
poian skill, or ev^ European implements to the 
cultivation of liie earth. The hoe is the only 
instrument with Which the ground is tilled; and- 
Park mentions it as a surprizing instance, no 
where else seen in Africa, tnat for a mile round 
Kirwanny the country was entirely cleared of 
wood. The labour of cultivating the earth is 
common to a whole village during two short 
seasons, seed time, and harvest, when all the in- 
habitants go out headed by their chief, while 
their musicians attend and cheer the toil by the 
conjoined harmony of their different voices and 
instruments. . ^ 

ManCi'actures and Commerce. — Manufac- 
tures in a still less advanced state, the most 
extensive department of which is cotton cloths, 
and this is mostly carried on by each family for 
its own use. Dressing of leather alone, of all 
African manufactures, fyrms an article of export 
to Europe. ^ 

Mean lime, commerce, except on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea, has never been 
in a flourishing state; the west of. Africa having 
nothing but an immeasureable waste of ocean 
before it, wanted an opposite coast with which 
to trade Inland commerce has, however, been 
more extensive, and has overcome the mightiest 
obstacles ever pi'esented to mutual communi- 
cation. Deserts full of shifting sands, where 
wide desolation seemed fatal to every thing 
endued with life, are traversed by large and 
numerous caravans. In these tlie camel, called 
‘the sliip of the land’, is almost exclusively 
employed ; and by his means the commercial 
Arabs have penetrated even to the depths of In- 
terior Africa. 

Caravan Routes. — The number of camels 
composing a caravan is various, but generally 
from 500 to 2000. They travel at the rate of 
three miles an hour, and for six or seven hours 
in the day, from station to station till they have 
completed the entire route. The party are sup- 
ported by the milk of tlie camel, barley meal, 
Indian corn, dates, &c. ; and on arriving at the 
different stations commonly remain a few days 
to recruit their stock of provisions, and refresh 
themselves and cattle. Without professing to 
enumerate all the caravan tracts which stretch 
across the vast deserts of Africa, we shall specify 
the principal points from which they set out, 
^ud some of the places where they stop for re- 
freshment, occasionally making a short stay of 
two or three days. The points whence they 
generally set out are three, Morocco, Eezzan, 
and Egypt. The caravans from Morocco are 
very large, and proceed to Soudan, or Tom- 
huctoo, chiefly tlie latter. The principal sta- 
the rendezvous Akka or Tatta, Tegaz- 
laudeny and Arawdu or Arodu. The whole 
journey occupies 129 days, sixty-five of which 
spent in rest. Another route to the salne 
point is by Wedinoon, Cape Bojador, and 
jualata, although many travellers prefer direct- 
ng their course to Battibarra, and the banks of 
edf Kr late, a negro state has been 

nhlished on the borders of Morocco, Torming^ 
entrepot for the commodities of 
an, which prevents many Moorish ^mer- 


chants crossing the deserts. Meurzouk, l.'ic 
capital of Fezzan, is a sort of central point tor 
the trade of Interior Africa, and has several 
caravan routes of considerable importance ; one 
to Cairo which requires about forty days. The 
halting places being Seivali, Augite, and Te- 
rn issa ; another leads to Bornou, through the 
deserts of Bilma and Tibesti, a journey of fif- 
teen days. The principal halts of which are 
Temissa, Dourboo and Kavem. A third leads 
to Timbuctoo by Cadamis. Its longest, and 
perhaps most important route, is to Cashna, a 
joumey of sixty days, although the caravan 
frequ^'ntly crosses the Niger, and turning west- 
ward proceeds over the mountains of Kong to 
Ashantee. Egypt sends out three caravans for 
the general rendezvous at Cairo, one to Sennaar, 
another to Darfiir, and a third to Fezzan ; the 
latter is annual, the two former once in two 
or three years. The caravan with which Mr. 
Browne tiavelled consisted of 500 camels 
but the number often amounts to as many as 
2000 . 

Internal Commerce. — Salt, the chief article 
of commerce from North Africa, is an article of 
luxury in the interior regions, where the inha- 
bitants s^k it as children do sweetmeats. It 
is sold •its rocky state, in slabs of twenty- 
four feet long, eai'h worth £2 or £2 10s. and 
is exchanged by the caravans for the gold of 
Nigritia. 

Dr. Shaw assures us that the western Moors 
carry on a trade with the barbarous nations 
bordering upon the Niger, without ever seeing 
the persons they trade with. ‘They make this 
journey,’ says he, ‘ in a numerous caravan, 
carrying along with them coral and glass beads, 
bracelets of horn, knives, scissars, and such like 
trinkets. When they arrive at the place ap- 
pointed, which is on such a day of the rnoon,they 
find in the evening several different heaps of gold 
dust, lying at a small distance from each other, 
against which the Moors place so many of their 
trinkets as they judge will bo taken in ex- 
change for them. If the Nigritians the next 
morning approve of the liargain, they take up 
the trinkets and leave the gold dust, or else 
make some deductions from the latter. In this 
manner they transact their business without 
seeing one another, or without the least instance 
of dishonesty or ])erfidiousness.’ The antiquity 
of this custom is at least as high as Herodotus, 
as appears from the following passage. ‘ It 
is their custom,’ speaking of the Carthaginians, 

‘ to unload their vessels, and dispose their goods 
along the shore. This done, they again embark, 
and make a great smoke from on board. The 
natives seeing this, come down to the shore, and 
placing a quantity of gold, by way of exchange 
for the merchandize, retire. The Carthaginians 
then land a second time ; and if they think the 
gold equivalent take it and depart, if not they 
go aboard their vessels again. The inhabitants 
return and add more till the crews are satisfied. 
The whole is conducted with the strictest in- 
tegrity, for neither will the one touch the gold 
till they have left the value in merchandize, nor 
the pther remove the goods till the Carthagi- 
nians have taken the gold.’ * Herod. Melp. 1 %.^ 
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The articles furnished for the internal com- 
merce of Africa, are chiefly sashes, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, carpets, woollen caps, and leather 
furnished by the Mediterranean states, gold, 
ivory, gums, hides, oil, skins, woods, &c. are 
derived from all parts of the peninsula, together 
with arms, agricultural implements, and orna- 
ments for the chiefs and the women. 

Early Geography. — Little of the geography 
of this vast section of the earth was known to the 
ancients, and of what information tliey had ac- 
quired respecting it vve are but imperfectly in- 
formed. Many voyages made in the early ages 
were never written ; and others Iiave perished 
in the lapse of time. Geogra})hy rose like the 
morning sun, first breaking through the clouds 
oftlie east, and brightening most of all, that divi- 
sion of the hemisphere ; but, as it arose, . it 
widened its infiucnce, and seemed to pour its 
broad sun-beams upon every portion of the world. 
Jhirly attempts were made to explore the re- 
gion of Africa, as is evident from fiicts and evi- 
dences recorded in history. Kriitosthenes notices 
the first division of the old world into continents. 
This began in the islands of the Cyclades, 
and was, no doubt, intended originally to dis- 
tinguish between the opposite shores of Grei'ce 
and Caria. The latter of these, i^jluding a 
small district denominated Asia, has since givim 
its name to that division of the globe. The coast 
of r.ybia was called Africa, or Southland, from 
its position with respect to Greece. The north 
corist wiLS known early to the Kurppean nations 
of the north, whose several districts are fre- 
quently mentioned in their writings; and along 
the western coast, discovery proceeded with a 
more advanced step than on that directly op[)o- 
site ; but all expeditions to effect its circumnavi- 
gation are considered to have failed. 

Herodotus says, that Necho, king of Egypt, 
having desisted from his attempt to cut a canal 
from the IVile to the Arabian (nilph, fitted out 
an expedition under the direction of Plimnician 
navigators, to sail round this Continent. Their 
directions were, to take their course down the 
Ked Sea, to sail down the Southern Ocean, to 
double the ( Ailurniis of Hercules, and return by 
way of the Mediterranean. The navigators are 
said to have succeeded ; but Herodotus himself 
avows a degree of scepticism, because they said, 
that having sailed round Lybia, they had the sun 
on their right hand. Such, however, must have 
been their actual observation during tlieir voyage 
<lown the regions south of the equinoctial line, 
according to the subsequent demonstrations of 
Jistronomy. The great and numerous obstacles 
they must have encountered in that rude period 
of navigation, have always rendered the long 
voyages of tlie ancients suspicious, especially 
those which relate to the circumnavigation of 
Africa. The Portuguese experienced innumera- 
ble difficulties in doubling the Cape Bojador, 
and effected it at last only by means of the com- 
|)ass, which enabled them to stand out to sea : 
tlestitute of that instrument, M. Gosselin thinks 
they never could have succeeded, lluet, {Com- 
fncrce ct Navigation des Anckns, 34, 275,) the 
Abbe Paris, {Academic des Sciences, vii. 79,) 

c. 10,) con- 


tend that it was really performed, while Vossius 
(in his Notes to Fomponius Mela,) D’Anville* 
and others, are very unbelieving. A discussion 
of the question has taken place between Major 
Hennell on the one side, and Dr. Vincent and 
M. Gosselin on the other. In the opinion of the 
last two gentlemen named, Gibbon, in an essay 
written upon that subject, appears to coincide- 
viz. that such an expedition exceeds all the 
means and resources of ancient navigation. 
Whatever disputants may advance with respect 
to this voyage, one fact is certain, viz. that if 
Africa was circumnavigated by the Phoenicians, 
all their discoveries have entirely perished. 
Subsequent to the attempt of Necho, Sataspes 
made an attempt to sail round Africa. He was 
a Persian nobleman, whom Xerxes had con- 
demned to be crucified ; but afterwards altered 
the sentence to that of making a voyage round 
Africa. He commenced his undertaking, and 
passed the straits ; but sailing for months together 
down the western coast, and having no prospect 
before him but immense deserts on the one 
hand, and a trackless ocean on the other, his 
courage failed him, and he returned. Eudoxus, 
a native of Cyzicus, who made the next attempt, 
pro(!iired from surrounding states a pretty large 
expedition, with a view to tlie same object, but 
his intimidated crew, compelling him to keep 
near the shore, the ship ran aground. He then 
constructed a new vessel out of the old material.s, 
and set out afresh, but was obliged to return, the 
vessel being too small to effect any useful pur- 
pose. Boecluis, king of Mauritania, afterwards 
engaged to send him out afresh ; but doubting the 
sincerity of his patron, he retired W Iberia, 
where he fitted out an expedition superioi to the 
former ; but the narrative, which was written by 
Strabo, closed about the time the expedition 
suil(*d, and we have nothing further of its success. 

Other voyages were undertaken with nearly the 
same success. Sixty vessels were sent out by the 
Carthaginians, containing 30,000 persons, under 
the conduct of iiaimo, for the purposes of the bet- 
ter discovery and colonization of Africa; they 
doubled tlie promontory of Lybia, erected the ce- 
lebrated temple of Neptune, and crossing the bay, 
came to the great river Lixus, and landed on the 
island of (Jerne, where they planted a colony* 
They afterwards proceeded along the coast, and 
saw numerous islands ; hut discouraged perhapii 
at the greatness of the undertaking, returned to 
Cerne. How far they went is not distinctly 
known. M. Gosselin considers they proceeded 
along the coast of Morocco, to the river Nun , 
but Major Kenncll thinks they went beyond Sierra 
Leone, whose mountains are the identical ones 
which they denominated the Chariot of t^ 
gods. Their descriptions correspond with |e 
present features of the coast about the Gam la 
and Senegal. The Periplus of Ilanno, 
ing the journal of this voyage, has given rise 
much learned and elaborate discussion, 
wa.s opposed by numerous objections hy^® 
well, in the Oxford edition of the Minor u 
Geographers. The authenticity of this jJLi. 
document, is now, nevertheless, acknowio g | 
and the wO^rk itself thought one of the 
curious and valuable meflaoirs of 
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(0 the portion of coast sailed over, different 
opinions are entertained ; and upon the detail of 
the voyage, three different systems have been 
advanced by Bougainville, Gosselin, and Kennell. 
The earliest voyages to the east, are those men- 
tioned in Bible history, viz. to Tarshish and 
Ophir. These evidently extended a consi- 
derable distance along the coast of the Indian 
Ocean. With regard to the interior, remote an- 
tiquity is almost silent upon well attested facts 
of geographical exploration. Herodotus men- 
tions an adventurous journey of five young 
Nasamoiiians, who penetrated the great sandy 
Desert, and were taken by some little dark- 
coloiired men, and carried to a city inhabited 
by people like themselves. This city is sup- 
posed by Rennell to be a city of Central Africa, 
nnd a river mentioned by the same author, to 
have been the river Niger. To the countries 
watered by the Niger, the knowledge of the an- 
cients was in a great measure confined. A dis- 
tinction stated by Herodotus between Ethiopians 
and Africans, appears to correspond with the mo- 
dern division of Moors and Negroes. He ap- 
])ears to have adopted the error still po])iilar in 
Africa, viz. that of confounding the Niger with 
the Nile, He supposed the river just mentioned 
to have been the western part of the Nile. Hut by 
his tracing the Nile four months sail from tlie 
lower extremity of Egypt, and considering it as 
flowing from the south-west, that he was ac- 
quainted with the true source of that river, to 
the least, is iirobable. The expedition of 
two divisions of the army of Cambyses, (to tlie 
south and west of Egypt,) the hitter of which is 
supposed to have perisnetl in tlie desert, consti- 
tuted the next effort to explore the interior of 
Africa. Alexander, when at Memphis, visited 
the temple of Jupiter' Ammon, but lost a great 
part of his troops in the attempt. War and 
commerce, however, gradually opened a way 
into these regions. Under the Ptolemies we 
tuay suppose many efforts were made, and by 
fhe Romans, expeditions were sent under Septi- 
tnins riaccus and Julius Maternus, as intimated 
7 Ptolemy, h. i. c. 8. The best ancient descrip- 
tion ot interior Africa is to be found in ITolemy. 

1 hough unacquainted with the extent of Sahara, 
jtud the geograjdiical scite of Nigritia, he 
'as shown himself acquainted with the whole 
course of the Niger, and the general geogra- 
die African rivers. His description 
|| the Niger is, that it ‘ joins togetlier Mount 
Ur Mount Mandrus,’ lib. iv. c. 6. His 

Ly luratosthenes, who is said to have 

p the first regular geographical system, 
^.^stderable knowledge of the African 
non? theory respecting the Nile is cu- 
and ^^cing, in common with Strabo, Mela, 
Afric° enters, the southern extremity of 
bevonri equator, they supposed 

^ancin r a great antichthonos or ba- 

convinced that the true 
irn^ ^de must be beyond what they 
^fAfri L limit of the southern extremity 
tae sf placed the source of the Nile in 

^*^*urset ^^^dnent, and supposed its early 
South//' tinder the ocean till it emerged on the 
' a snore of Africa. The Arabians have given 


some little information, which is correct and 
Valuable, witli much that is poetic and fabulous. 
The most copious of their writers is Rdrisi, 
Nubia was little known to him. The Nubians and 
Egyptians being of different religions, even the 
merchants of each country, in.stead of travelling 
into the territories of the other, brought their com- 
modities to the opposite side of the great cataract; 
where, as soon as they had landed and made the 
exchange, they immediately re-embarked. In 
the absence of this medium, the Arabians opened 
for themselves another. They had penetrated at 
a remote period, across the great Desert, to the 
eastern shores of the Niger; and through the fer- 
tility of its hanks and the richness of its golden 
sands, they formed settlements. Emigration and 
revolution swelled the tide, till, in the course of 
two centuries, several great Mahommedan king- 
doms were established on the Niger. Of these 
new establishments Ghana or Gaiia, stood pre- 
eminent, bordering upon the Wangara, where the 
overHovvings of the Niger impregnated the soil 
with gold. A regular system of commerce was 
established with other IMiissiilman states; and ca- 
ravans were seen in all directions, traversing the 
vast expansive de.serts. Tlie position of Ulil, de- 
scribed by Edrisi as an island situated in the sea 
at one day’s )|pi from tlie mouth of the ‘Nile of 
the negroes,' or Niger, is not positively deter- 
mined. Jt is highly probable that this sea must 
have been an inland lake, which, supposition 
has extended much to the west of Tombuctoo. 
I'.astof Gana lay Wangara, the celebrated ‘coun- 
try of gold,' represented by the Arabs as nearly 
surioundod with the branches of the Nile, by 
which it is inundated during the rainy season ; 
and as containing two lakes near the ' cities of 
Semegonda and llcghehil. The Tocrur, and se- 
veral other kingdoms being founded, the Arabs 
extended themselves westward through Barbary. 
I' lourishiiig settlements were also formed on the 
coast, colonized by Arabians. Tlicsc were mostly 
at Melinda, Monbaza, and Sofala, called com- 
monly the Golden Sofala, \Akvak, or Oiiac ; 
Ouac forms here the indistinct limit of knowledge. 
The Arabians had no idea of the existence of 
Good Hope Cape. It appears by the curious 
map of Edrisi, on the contraiy, that, like Pto- 
lemy, he extended it to the east till it became 
conterminous with India and (Jhina : hence his 
placing the island Vakvak in the sea of China, 
which so perplexes Hartmann. 

Subsequent to the flourishing sera of Ara- 
bian science, extending from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, geographical discovery has 
been the exclusive boast of Europeans. In the 
fifteenth century Africa was circumnavigated, its 
figure was ascertained, its country colonized. 'The 
Portuguese one of the most insignificant states 
of Europe, inliuenced by curiosity, avarice, and 
a desire to detect, in the person of a rumoured 
Christian sovereign on the eastern coast, that 
real Prester John, whose abode they were most 
anxious to ascertain, penetrated at the two op- 
posite points of Abyssinia and Congo ; but, in- 
stead of making fresh discoveries, only darkened 
and perplexed what had been known before. 
The Nile for instance, was said to rise in Abp- 
siiiia. Abyssinia itself was immensely extendfed. 
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even beyond the southern frontier of Conpjo and and Payna being sent on an embassy to the 
Monoinotapa. Lake Zambre was placed 2000’ court oT Abyssinia, received orders to explore 
miles south of its real position, and made the the Red sea, and the coasts of the Indian Ocean, 
common source of the Nile, Congo, and Zambezi. Bartholomew Diaz was directed to proceed to 
The Niger was thought to be a mighty river, the southern extremity of the peninsula, and to 
emptying itself into the ocean by two mouths, explore his projected passage to India; and 
the Gambia and Senegal. It is true they were after having discovered a thousand miles of new 
divided in their opinions ; some fixed its source country, he at length saw the lofty southern 
in the lake Dembea; others, in a lake south of promontory he called Cabo Tormentosa, or 
Bornou ; others thought it one of the branches Storm Cape, which the king from the conviction 
ofGion, which took its sweep in this direction im- that it was the prelude to more noble and in- 
mediately after it issued from Paradise ; but the teresting discoveries, afterwards changed to the 
conjectures were no satisfaction to geographers. Cape of Good Hope. Covillan visited Hin- 
John I. equipped a powerful armament to dostan, sailed to Sofala, s^nd proceeded northward 
attack the Moors on the coast of Barbary; along the eastern coast of Africa, and the favour- 
and several vessels appointed to precede it, in able accounts he transmitted from Abyssinia, 
exploring the western coast, advanced as far as induced tlie king once more to fit out a powerful 
Bojador Cape, but were deterred from attempt- squadron under the command of Vfxsquez de 
ing to double it, by the tremendous aspect of the Gama. To this and the preceding voyage, is 
sea at that jioint. ascribed the discovery of the real form of the 

In the year 1415, Don Henry fitted out a African continent. 


vessel, under the command of Gonzalez Zarco, 
and Tristan V’^az, for the purpose of extending 
the line of maritime discovery. In this, the ex- 
pedition failed ; but, being driven back by the 
squalls from their intended course, they fell in with 
the island since called Porto Saiito. In the 
following year, a fresh expedition mMer the com- 
mand of the same persons, deputed to take 
possession of the island, fell in with Madeira, 
so called from its being covered with wood; 
and in 1432, Gilianez, one of the prince’s com- 
manders, venturing on a bolder navigation, 
pushed beyond Bojador in the open sea, and saw 
the Continent stretching down to the south. 
From this period the Portuguese continued ad- 
vancing from place to place, till they had explored 
the whole line between Cape Blanc, and Cape 
Verd. At one inlet of the sea, finding a few 
Moors with a small quantity of gold, they named 
the place ‘ Rio d’Oro,’ the golden river. The 
island of Arguin, Cape Verd, Senegal, and 
Gambia, were shortly after colonized ; a settlement 
was formed at Elmina, on the Gold Coast, the 
present capital of the Portuguese dominions in 
Africa ; the castle of Mma became the central 
point of fre.sh discoveries ; and the king assuming 
the title of ‘ lord of Guiana,’ directed liis com- 
manders in future to erect pillars of stone, dig- 
nified with the arms and escutcheons of Portugal, 
accompanied by appropriate inscriptions, to mark 
the limit of their discoveries. 

From Mina was sent Diego Cam, who soon 
after his departure fell in with a powerful cur- 
rent from the land, which led to the discovery of 
a river which, from the country through which it 
flowed, was called the Congo, by the Portuguese, 
and by the natives the Zaire. Sailing up the 
river he saw multitudes of black natives, and 
after having enticed some of them on board, he 
set sail for Portugal. In a few months he re- 
turned, and proceeded along the coast as far as 
200 leagues. John II. successor of Alphon.so, 
sent out a large fleet, which after discovering the 
kingdoms of Benin and Congo, sailed 1500 miles 
beyond the equinoctial line : in the course of 
which voyage, negociations were entered into, 
colonies planted, and forts erected. Covillan 


Interior Africa. — During all these impor- 
tant discoveries, the interior was little known, 
the peninsula being chiefly visited for the pur- 
pose of procuring slaves ; but in the eighteenth 
century, the French penetrated into the interior. 
Claude Jannequin in 1637, represented himself 
as having ascended the Senegal seventy leagues. 
Queen Elizabeth granted a patent to certain 
merchants of Exeter, enabling them to carry on 
trade with the Senegal and Gambia, The latter 
created at the time a little jealousy with the 
Portuguese. 

In the seventeenth century a report of the 
extreme riches of Africa, induced a number ot 
English gentlemen to form thems^dves into a 
company, for the purposes of exploration and 
commerce. Several voyages were accordingly 
undertaken, in one of which, made by Jobson in 
1620, an African king made a cession of Tciula 
and its vicinity for some bottles of brandy. 
Captain Stubbs went out by request of the Koyaj 
African Company, to ascend the Gambia, and 
ascertain the truth of the reports respecting the 
great quantity of gold found there. Other ex- 
peditions followed ; but little information wa. 
brought to England till the deputation of Mungo 
Park of whom we shall speak hereafter. 

African Institution. — In 1788, was forme 
the African Institution, and Ledyard was e 
puted to that great continent, to 
possible the geography of Interior Afnca- 
was of an enterprising spirit, had sailed r 
the world with Captain Cook, had 
design of crossing tne continent of America 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and ‘ _ 

down a plan for travelling by land to 
chatka, had proceeded by Denmark a 
Sound to Stockholm, and attempted to , 
Gulph of Bothnia, the middle of which he 
unfrozen he was prevented. His expe . 
Africa produced much valuable 
respecting Egypt, and would no ao • 
been equally successful in the otlier 

but the delay of caravans, together 
difficulties and disappointments, ope 
his mind as to produce a bilious leve , 
he died. 
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Mr. Lucas, who was afterwards deputed by 
tiie same society, resided three years in Mdrocco, 
but made very little progress in the object of his 
, mission ; and Major Houghton, the next geo- 
•aphical missionary, was alike unfortunate, 

^ About this time the society turned their atten- 
tion to the celebrated Mungo Park, a native of 
Scotland. He had been educated for the medical 
profession, and was all that the society could 
have desired. He sailed from Portsmouth, on 
the 22 d of May, 1795, and reached Jillifree, on 
the Gambia, on tire 21st of June, where he 
dev oted himself to the study of the Mandingo 
in the house of Hr. Laidley,of Pisania; 
luid at the commencement of the dry season, 2d 
of December, 1795, proceeded towards the in- 
terior. He advanced into the kingdom of Walli, 
jind on the 5th, reached Medina, the capital. 
The chief earnestly prayed him not to attempt so 
dangerous an expedition ; but, nevertheless, 
oll'ercd him a guide if he resolved to proceed. 
Oil the 11th, he reached the frontier town of 
Woolli, and hired three elepliant hunters as 
(oiiipaiiions through the wilderness. On the 
18lh, lie reached Tallika, tlvc frontier town of 
hondou, and found an open fertile country, 
reaching to Koorkarany, in latitude 13°, 53', 
north. On the 21st, he reached I’atteconda, the 
capital of Jlondou, where he conversed with the 
very king who ordered the plunder of Major 
llougliton, and presented to him the blue coat 
which lie wore, for which he received in return, 
five drachms of gold. . The ladies of the seraglio 
derided tlie whiteness of Ins skin and the pro- 
minence of his nose; and he complimented tnern 
oil the glossy jet of their skins, and the lovely 
depression of their noses. , On the 24th he 
reiiched Joag, the frontier town of Kajaaga. The 
Wise of the judge in which he slept, was, shortly 
after his arrival, surrounded by horsemen, who 
demanded duties for the king, which they said 
bo ought to have paid on entering the kingdom, 
and hiving helped them.selves to about half his 
property, departed. Shortly afterwards, lie 
arrived at Teessee, where he was plundered of 
half his remaining property by his friend Demba. 
At Kooniary, the capital, N, lat. 14°, 34', and ftfty- 
jJitie and a half geographical miles east of Joag, 
ic was favourably received by the king, and after- 
wards proceeded through Ludaniar, and on the 
7th of February, arrived at Dcena. From this 
p ace he proceeded to Sampaka, and thence to 
^Ih and Goomba, where he was seized by a 
party of Moors, whom Ali ordered to convey 
b Benown, that his wife Fatima might see 
^ white man. At the latter place, he was treated 
! . brutality ; the people shut him up 

J a wild hog, and amu.sed themselves witn 
orryiiig and teazing him. They examined very 
riuiisly, his person and his clothes: some of 
brnU putting him to death. The king's 

siiri P’^^posed putting out his eyes, which he 
Com those of a cat : the queen alone 

J^ions distress, and sent him provi- 

tlip n ’ f however he effected his escape, and 
arrived at Foulah, and on the 5tli of 
awra beyond Ludamar, and the king- 
tlien I XI ^ place he went to Dingyee, 

0 Moorja, and on the 21st, reached Sego,^. 
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where he saw the long sought Niger, as broad 
as the Thames at Westminster, rolling its mag- 
nificent stream from west to east; its banka 
crowned with the four townships which compose 
the city, including a population of 30,000 people. 
The king would not allow his entrance into the 
city ; but a poor woman took him to her hut and 
treated him with great kindness ; she and her 
daughters sung an extempore song on the occa- 
sion : ^ The winds roared and the rains fell, the 
poor white man faint and weary sat under our 
tree ; he has no mother to bring him milk, no 
wife to grind him corn.' — Chorus, Get us pity 
the poor white man : no mother has he.' The 
next day, Park was presented with 5000 cowries, 
250 of which are worth one shilling, and ordered 
to quit the vicinity. 

Africa has supplied many striking proofs of 
female kindness and hospitality. Ledyard's 
‘ Praise of Women,' is well known to have been 
derived from facts that occurred in his African 
journeys. Mr. Park's testimony was equally de- 
cided on this subject. The above simple ex- 
pressions of kindness to a stranger have been 
formed into verse by the late duchess of Devon- 
sliire, and set to music by Ferrari ; the song u 
as 1‘ollows : 

<9 

I. 

The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast; 

The white man yielded to the blast; 
lie sat him down, beneath our tree; 

For weary, sad, and faint was he : 

And ah ! no wife or mother’s care, 

For him, the milk or corn prepare: 


The white man shall our pity share ; 

Alas ! no wife no mother s care, 

For him the milk or corn picpare. 

II. 

The storm is o'er ; the tempest past : 
And mercy’s voice has hush’d the blast; 
The wind is heard in whispers low. 

The white man far away must go : — 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negro’s care. 


Go, white man, go ; — hut with thee bear 
The 7 i€gro^s wish, the negroes prutf r : 
Remembranee of the negroes care. 

Leaving Sego, he then advanced to Sansand- 
ing, containing 10,000 inhabitants; thence to 
Sibili, Negara, Nyaneebo, Modiboo, Kea, and 
thence in a tanoe to Moorzan; after which, he 
crossed the Niger to Silla, nearly 1100 miles east 
of Cape Verd. Here, being exposed to violent 
tropical rains, and finding his advance would be 
attended with imminent peril, he returned by ^e 
same route, and after innumerable difficulties 
and privations, arrived at Pisania. In one part 
of his journey, he was robbed and stripped of 
his clothes, and left alone in the wilderness, in 
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the heavy rainy season, 'almost 500 miles distant 'from (jottingen, and proceeded on the 2nd of 
from the nearest European settlement. The March, 1809, to Alejipo. In Syria, he devoted 
king of Bambarra had also sent a canoe in pur- himself to the attainment of an intimate ac- 
suit of him, to bring him back to Sego. lie quaintance with the Arabic language and man- 
nevertheless cheered up his spirits, and pro- ners, visited E^almyra, and Baalbec, and 
ceeded through swamps, bogs, and marshes ; returned to Cairo through Arabia Petr»a, and 
sometimes swimming over creeks with his horse’s across the great desert of El Ty. He afterwards 
bridle between his teeth, and his papers in his made excursions to Mecca and Medina, ob- 
hat, and frequently subsisting on nothing else taining a full account of the powerful Mahom 
but the corn intended for his horse. This was, medan sect of Wahabecs; and to Mount Sinai, 
however, an important journey, during which, and the deserts passed by the Israelites in theii 
he fixed the boundaries of the Negroes and journey from Egypt. Here studies and travels 
Moors; traced the resources of the Senegal, occupied him until the summer of 1817; and 
(lambia, and Niger; confirmed the ancient ac- his papers, which have not yet been published, 
counts relative to the course of the last river, are spoken of highly by Mr. Salt, who gives.au 
illustrated the history of the ancient Lotophagi, interesting account of his death, at Cairo, of a 
the mode of propagating the Maliommedan reli- dysentery, in October of that year, 
gion by proselytisin, and established a number Mungo Park was shortly after sent out by 
of geographical positions in a direct line of 1100 government with an expedition; and accordingly 
miles from Cape \'erd. (lepartcd from Pisania, the 4th of the following 

About this time Mr. Browne entered Darfur, May, and reached Medina on the 11th, 
with a view of crossing the entire continent from which point he shortly after entered the woods ul 
east to west ; but lie could not proceed, and all Simbani. Having crossed the woods, they ap- 
his effects were seized for the use of the sultan, proaclied the Gambia, 100 yards in breadth; 
He nevertheless learned wliile at Darfur, that entered the Teiida wilderness, and crossed 
the sources of the White river, Bahr el Ahiad, or Faleine, where they were overtaken by a tor- 
Western Nile, are forty hills called Kumhri, or nado. The ground was shortly covered with 
the Mountains of the Moon, that tlftf^tream flows water three inches deep, and half the men were 
north-west, exactly coinciding with the Gir of sick. They ascended the neighbouring hill with 
Ptolemy, and Nile of the Negroes; that Azran west great difficulty, the natives following and plun- 
of Bornou, abounds with silver, the inhabitants tiering them all the time; but when they reached 
having literally such an abundance of that metal, the top, they found a serene atmosphere, and a 
as to apply it to the most common purposes. sweep of prospect highly grand and romantic. 

Dr. I31umenba(;h, in 1795, recommended to the Departing from tlii.s place they loached Kenii- 
African society, a person well ipialified to un- noon, or Maniakarro, the best foitified town on 
dertake another expedition into Africa. He was tlie continent; on the 19th, crossing the Ibi 
the son of a clergyman, and had studied divinity Woollina, they came to Bangassi, four or bw 
at the university of Gottingen. Such was tlie re- times the extent of Maniakorro ; and shortly 
commendation, that Sir Joseph Banks in making luiving ascended a ridge of mountains, they be- 
a reply, .said, if Mr, Horneman is the person you held tlie Niger rolling its vast stream along lli« 
describe, he is the identical person we are in plain nearly two miles in breadth, 
pursuit of. In one night he laid out the plan of Two days afterwards, he obtained a canoe for 
Ids entire journey, and after studying the orient.d present convenience, and embarked with M'- 
languages, in 1796 he went to I^ondon in the Anderson on the way to Sego through Ikon- 
Eebniary of the following year, and immediately barra. He received permission to build his b^^^t 
embarking, arrived on the 10th of September, in any where in the country, and assurances of puj- 
the bay of Caroulie ; and taking with him from tection. While he remained at Sansanding, co - 
Alexandria, an aged monk wFo spoke Arabic, lecting intelligence, and building a vessel, n!> 
went to Cairo, where he studied the language of friend and relative Mr. Anderson, died; aiul 
the Western Arabs. Buonaparte, who had just whole party consisted, at that time, 
landed in Egypt, offering him every as.sistance, Europeans. Still, in writing to Lord Camden, ^ 
he set oft' with a caravan, on the 5th of Scjitemher, spirits seemed as ardentas ever ; ‘ I shall set sai^^ 
and arrived shortly after at the borders of the says he, ^ for the east, with the fixed resolution 
Libyan desert, pas,sed Ummesogeir, and came to discover the termination of the Niger, 

Siwah, where he saw tljc ruined temple of in the attempt;^ and perish he did. 

Jupiter Ammon. He proceeded from this sta- sequence, however, of the uncertain 
tion to the territory of Fezzan, .300 miles in that agitated the public mind respecting 
length, and 200 in breadth; here he visited lieutenant colonel Maxwell, then 
Tripoli ; and in a letter addressed to the society, Senegal, obtained permission from jjy 

intimated that he was about to proceed in a to engage a proper person to institute an enq 
caravan for Bornou ; but unhappily this was ihto the probability of Mr. Park’s d^ _ 
the last intelligence they ever heard respecting this means he learnt that from 
him. traveller went to Silla, and thence 

Next to him the society sent out Mr. Nicholls, with his party, nine in number, vverf 

whose career terminated fatally ; and a young but as they passed Sibbie, or Dibbie, z 
German deputed as his successor, shared the attacked by three canoes full of arm 
same fate. which they repulsed. Afterwards t ey 

Burckhardt, a Swiss, came to London at oppose sixty canoes, after defeating w ^ 
about this time, on a similar recommendation passed Kaffau and Gourman, where 
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plied themselves with provisions, and entered 
the kingdom of Ilaoussa; but the kin^ having 
learnt that the white men left without giving pre- 
sents, sent an army to oppose them at a village 
called lloussa, situated on a rock, in which there 
was a large opening that admitted the water to 
pass in a strong current; in this place, therefore, 
Mr. Park, on his attempting to pass, was at- 
tacked with arrows and lances ; and after fight- 
ing for some time, overpowered with numbers, and 
unable to keep up the canoe against the current, 
Mr. Park, and a Mr. Martyn, leaped into the 
water, to escape by crossing the stream, but were 
drowned in the attempt. This journey w'as full 
of adventures, and the unhappy manner in which 
it terminated will be long remembered. 

Tombuctoo had long excited the attention of 
modern travellers, none of whom liad been able 
to give any accurate description of it. Some 
interesting intelligenoc of it was about this lime 
obtained by means of an American sailor. The 
American ship, Charles, on a voyage to the 
south of Africa, was wrecked near El (iazic, 
south of Cape Blanco, and the crew swam safe 
to land, but were shortly surrounded by Moors, 
stripped naked, and carried to the ea.st, forty 
day’s journey, as far as the village of Soudenny, 
Jierth of Bainbarra ; whence they wore after- 
wards sent as slaves to Tombuctoo. A sailor of 
Vae name of Adams was taken as a curiosity to 
liic }';alace, where lie was well treated, and had 
' ^'^*7 opportunity of enquiry. He thought the 
rity about the size of Li.sbon, although the 
bouses were more scattered. The palace .stands 
ill a square of half an acre, encompassed by a 
mud wall. The houses of the higher classes are 
built with wood ; those of the lower orders with 
branches of trees overlaid with the palmetto, and 
vovered with earth. ' It seemed altogether a 
negro city, from which Moors seemed to be ex- 
cluded. The government is despotic but mildly 
Administered, the chief punishment being slavery, 
ibe peo[)le can neither read nor write, but keep 
Ibeir accounts by notching sticks, &c. Marriage 
js perforin(3d in a very simple manner ; concu- 
bines are kept, and illicit intercourse prevalent 
among all classes. They hunt slaves once a 
month ; and exchange slaves, gold-dust, and 
ivory, with the Moors for tobacco, tar, nankeens, 
mid other articles. About 200 yards S. E. of 
e town, flows a river called La mar Zarah, 
iree quarters of a mile wide. Such are the 
Ihis American sailor, 

vlr. Jackson also gives a description of Timbuc- 
0) as he derived it from native Africans ; but he 
as evidently committed a perfect anachronism in 
1800 it was subject to Woolo 
th'if- ^ ; since it appears from Park, 

wa ■ M ^ ^ Bambarra 

IsiH Tombuctoo was independent. 

^ joiirnal, noticed by the editor, it is true, 
a predecessor to Mansong, was 

that at warrior ; so that it is not unlikely 
tbp CO ^ certain period he might have possessed 
iQOo still tins could not have been in 

^i^cellp , ® gentleman also mentions an 

managed by a divan of twelve 
He ^'^Hject to an election every three years, 
‘nations the countries of Umlara, and Melli, 
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in the geographical scite assigned them by the 
Arab.s, and not in the position fixed by Leo. 
These countries are said to be inhabited by one 
of the lost tribes of Israel, who fled from the 
arms of the Saracens. 

With respect to the Niger, Mr. Jackson seem 
of opinion that it loses itself in aninland lake, or 
sea, in the interior of Africa. He .states that 
fifteen day’s journey east of Tombuctoo, there is 
an immense lake, called the Bahar, or sea of 
Soudan, inhabited by a race of people who 
navigate it with large decked vessels, containing 
from 100 to 150 men. Mr. Park received no 
intelligence of any lake beyond the Dibbie during 
Iris first journey; but in his second journey ob- 
tained the following intelligence at Sansanding : 
* One month’s journey S. of Baedoo, through 
the kingdom of Gotto, will bring the traveller to 
the country of the Christians, who have their 
liouses on tlie banks of the Ba Sea Feena, 
which is incomparably larger than the Dibbie, 
arid flows sometimes one way, and sometimes 
another." Now from Sansanding to Silla two 
days, thence to Tombuctoo fourteen, thence to the 
sea of Sundan fifteen, makes up Park’s month, 
being in ail thirty-one days. Amidst all the 
oj)inions at present given respecting the termi- 
nation of m river, none appear satisfactory. 
Some have supposed it to enter the Nile, others 
the sea of Sandan. The Congo, the Atlantic, 
Sands, Absorption, have been alike assigned, as 
the solution of the mysterious problem. Sidi 
llamet, in Riley’s Narrative of his Captivity, 
gives some interesting observations respecting 
the eastern part of this river. The above gen- 
tleman visited Timbuctoo ; and while he re- 
mained thci’c, the shegan, or king of the state 
sent a caravan to the city of Wassanah, and 
compelled him to accompany it. The journey 
was fifty -.seven days to the south east ; some- 
times on the banks, and at others in sight of the 
river in question, which about 1140 miles op- 
posite Wassanah is called Zadi, and is so broad 
that a man can scarcely be seen on the opposite 
bank. ‘ The king’s brother told one of my Moo- 
selmin companions,’ says he, that, ‘ he was going 
to set out in a few days, with sixty boats to carry 
500 slaves down the river, first to the southward, 
and then to the westward, where they should 
come to the great water, and sell them to pale 
people, who came there in great boats, and 
brought muskets, and powder, and tobacco, and 
blue cloth, and knives, &c. He said it was a 
great way, and would take him three moons to 
get there, and he should be gone twenty moons 
before he could get back by land, but should be 
rich,’ * We saw,’ he continues, ‘ a great many 
of these people who had been down the river, to 
see the great water, with slaves, teeth, &c. They 
said the pale people lived in great boats, and 
had guns as big as their bodies, that made a 
noise like thunder, and would kill all the people 
in a hundred negro boats, if they went too near 
them. 

Since the spirit of African exploration has been 
excited, and so effectively patronised by govern- 
ment, many valuable accessions have been made 
annually to our knowledge of this continent. 
The adventures of Riley, who, after encountering 
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$i series of hardships, penetrated to Tombuctoo, 
confirmed the previous intimations of Adams 
respecting that place and its inhabitants; but 
are, from his total illiterateness, necessarily de- 
fective in all scientific information. 

In 1816, Captain Tuckey sailed on an expe- 
dition to the Congo, but unhappily perished with 
most of his party, after ascending that river 
considerably beyond the first rapids. The gene- 
ral information which the survivors brouglit 
home, may be thus stated. — This river com- 
mences about Point Padran, and runs to Inga, 
about forty miles distant; its breadth at that 
place not exceeding 400 yards. It afterwards 
leaves die mountains, and expands to the breadth 
of from two to four miles, around which the 
kingdom of Congo extends itself indefinitely ; and 
is divided into chenooships, or petty states, held 
under some personage, real or fabulous, sup- 
posed to be in the interior. The population in- 
creases as the traveller advances towards the 
central regions : vegetables and fruits are both 
numerous and excellent, the winter being as 
mild here as the spring in Italy. The inhabi- 
tants are said to he the lowest of the Negro class; 
distinguished, on the male side by indolence, on 
the female, by degradation, The component 
parts of a tribe are, first, the chA) 0 , or chief ; 
second, the branches of his firm ily; third, in a- 
fooks, or collectors of taxes; fourth, foomos, who 
are the yeomanry, having houses and land of their 
own ; fifth, fishermen, and the labouring classes. 
The saleable slaves are those taken in war, or 
kidnapped in the interior. Every man has a 
charm or fetiche, which he carries with liim, as 
a horn, a hoof, a shell, &cc. as a protection from 
lions, alligators, thunder, ike. The chief crimes 
are poisoning and adultery. 

Major Peddie commanded a military expedi- 
tion, which started from Senegal in October, 
1816; but this gentleman died at Kacundy, on 
the river Nunez, and Lieutenant Campbell suc- 
ceeded to the command, who proceeded up the 
country, by the head of the Rio Nunez, to a 
place called Pangettoc, on the road to Labay 
and Teeinbo, a hundred and fifty miles beyond 
Kacundy. Here he was detained for three months. 


sons to Cape Coast castle for education. The 
conductor of this mission, T. E. Bowditch, Esq. 
has given the world an ample account of 
^Ashantee, with Geographical notices of other 
parts of the interior of Africa,^ in one vol. 4to. 
price 31. 3«. which is now before us, 

Ashantee, according to the information thug 
obtained, extends beyond the kingdoms of Fau- 
tee, Akim, Assin, and Wassaw, from about 
0% 45'. to 3°, 0' W. long.; and from about 7°, 
20'. to 6^, 8' N. lat. ; commanding a population 
of one million, and including an area of about 
14,000 square miles. The line of Ashantee au- 
thority on the Cold Coast, is marked from the 
Assinee to the Volta, including the once power- 
ful state of Aquamboo. Tlie capital, Coomassie, 
stands in N. lat. 6“, 30'., and W. long. 2®, G'., 
and contains about 50,000 regular inhabitants. 
It has daily markets, which are well supplied 
with provisions ; and regular streets, named after 
the European manner, from fifty to a hiindrccl 
yards wide, and from half to three quarters of a 
mile long. Sec Asha n tee. 

In the latter end of the year 1818, Mr. Ritchie, 
accompanied by Captain G. 1'. Lyon, arrived at 
Tripoli, for the purpose of proceeding from that 
place into the interior of Northern Africa, under 
the protection of the Bey of Eezzan. The party 
took a preparatory journey, (until the Bey was 
prepared to ])roceed to Benioleed,) over tiie 
Gharian mountains. Captain I.yon, on ibis oc- 
casion, assumed the dress, and endeavoured in 
every way to qualify himself for passing as a 
good Mussulman. He even ventured into the 
streets of Tripoli in his new character, and on 
occasion of a solemn Mahominedai^ procession, 
when no person of another religion can with 
safety show himself. In March 1819, JMukni 
Bey, with a caravan of about 200 men, and 
camels, were ready to dejjart for the interior; 
and again arriving at Benioleed, Captain Lyon 
had the honour of an introduction to the wife of 
Sheik Barood, a chief manager of the Bey^s at- 
fairs. She had the reputation of being the inof-t 
beautiful woman in this part of Africa. Captain 
Lyon found her .so fat that she could scarcely 
walk, and gives the following account of her ap' 


in consequence of a war between the foulalis, 
(whose chiefs would not allow him to proceed,) 
and a neighbouring tribe. His horses, camels, 
and the greatest part of his as.ses, being lost at 
this place, our traveller felt disheartened at the 
prospect of proceeding; and returning to Ka- 
cundy, is said to have died there of a broken 
heart. 

In April, 1817, the African Company de- 
spatched a party, consisting of Mr. James Bow- 
dich, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Tedlie, with 
other persons, amounting in the whole to 130, 
to Coomassie, the capital of Ashantee. Their 
route was through Annarnahoe, Ahraf», and the 
Fantee territory. Mr. James was recalled, and, 
Mr. Bowdich becoming chief of the emhu-sy, a 
formal treaty of perpetual ‘ peace and harmony * 
was made between Sai Totoo Quamina, king of 
Ashantee, Boitinnee Quarna, king of Dwabin 
and its dependencies (his intimate ally), and the 
ilritish government ; a resident wfis left at Coo- 
ma.5sie ; and both the kings agreed to send their 


pearance. 

^ On my entrance, she so veiled herself as o 
exhibit to advantage her arm, with all its gay cr 
naments ; and on my requesting to be 
with a view of her face, she, with very hitler 
luctance, gratified me. Her chin, the tip o ^ 
nose, and the space between her eyebrows, w ■ 
marked with black lines; she was much ’ 
her neck, arms, and legs, were covered wi ^ 
tooed flowers, open liands, circles, the 
God, and of her numerous male friends, 
had a multitude of gold ear-rings and ornam j 
set with very bad and counterfeit jevve s,^‘ 
weighing altogether, I should *mK, ‘ 
three pounds. Her shirt was ot strip 
and she had a rich purple silk at 

tie, gracefully thrown round her, and 
the breast by a gold pin, witli pj. arti- 

saine metal suspended from it : all the 
clesof finery which she posses.sed were F 
round the tent, whilst a her i* 


wretches, resembling witches, sat ro 
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astonishment, never having in their lives seen 
such a paragon of pjerfection. Like all other 
Arabs, they touched whatever pleased them most ; 
one admiring this object, another something near 
it so that our poor belle was sometimes poked 
;oy a dozen fingers at once ; all, however, agree- 
ing on one point, that she wars beautifully and 
excessively tat ; and, I must say, I never before 
beheld such a monstrous mass of human flesh. 
One of her legs, of enormous size, was uncovered 
as high as the calf, and every one pressed it, ad- 
miring its solidity, and praising God for blessing 
them with such a sight. I was received most 
graciously, and invited to sit close to her, when 
one of the first questions she asked me was, if in 
my country the ladies were as fat and handsome 
jis lierself. For the plumpness of my country- 
women, I owned, with shame, that 1 never had 
seen one ])ossessed of half such an admirable 
rotundity, which she took as a great compliment; 
but I did not attempt to carry the comparison 
farther, though she was really very handsome in 
face and features. She amused herself, while 
speaking, with playing on a kind of drum made 
of clay, called derbooka, by beating with one 
hand, and jdaying with the fingers of the other; 
and perceiving that 1 was amused by it, she or- 
dered an old man to get up and dance. The 
females sang and clapped their hands in good 
time, and the dancer went through a variety of 
figures, all equally indelicate. A woman then 
Miccecded liim, and in this respect quite threw 
him into the shade ; but as I knew it to be the 
general mode of dancing in this part of Barbary, 

1 of course applauded it. Lilia Fatma herself 
then thought proper to honour us with a few 
graceful attitudes in the same style ; but Mr. 
ditchie’s entrance into the tent soon put a stop 
t" the exhibition, and the ceremony of veiling 
took place in the same manner as before.^ — p. 62. 

llieir advance was now into a dreary country, 
^nd on the frontier of Fezzan they experiencecl 
of those dreadful eastern storms called the 
sirocco, of which our traveller observes, that in 
•addition to their excessive heat and dryness, they 
so impregnated with sand, that the air is 
' ‘Ukened by it, the sky appears of a dusky yellow, 
jtt'd the sun is barely perceptible. The eyes 
become red, swelled, and inflamed ; the lips and 
I parched and chopped ; whilst severe pains 
t e chest are very generally felt, in conse- 
ilihT^i quantities of sand unavoidably 


cl ^ountry of Fezzan is, for the greater part 
240^^ extending from about 30°, 30'. to 

lonrli??! ; and from 13° to 20°, east 

>170 l about 450 miles in length, by 

7*) containing a population of about 

^ontqin which Mourzouk, the capital, 
n nUms 2500. It stands in latitude, 25° 54' 
52' east; and, is sur- 
fiavintr ^ mud, about 15 feet in height, 

buttresses, with loop-holes for 
constructed. There are seven 
'"ent thf!^^ which are built up in order to pre- 
piiv escaping when required to 

other three are guarded, 
the nnrf niostly of one story ; and those 
rer classes, have no other light than 


they receive from the doors, which are so low 
as to require stooping nearly double to enter 
them. The streets are narrow; but there are 
many open spaces. The castle, compared with 
the other buildings, may be called immense, 
rising to the height of eighty or ninety feet, with 
battlements on the walls, which at the foundation 
are fifty or sixty feet in thickness. The rooms 
are small and mean ; the best of them are occu- 
pied by the women, of whom the number may 
be from fifty to sixty, half a dozen of which are 
considered superior to the rest. They are watched 
by five eunuchs, who have the privilege of beat- 
ing them, if necessary, to support their au- 
thority. 

The burying-places are without their walls ; 
but many of the graves are so little below the 
surface, that in a strong wind the sand is dis- 
persed, and the bodies exposed ; such, however, 
is the dryness of the air, that no bad smell or 
putridity ensues. Within the town are sixteen 
mosques ; some of them, however, are very 
small. The Cadi is the head of the whole, but 
each has its own imaum ; captain Lyon thus 
describes the dress of the Fezzan ladies. 

^ The dress of the women here differs materially 
from that of the Moorish females, and their ap- 
pearance ani%mell arc far from being agreeable : 
they plait their hair in thick bobbins, which hang 
over their foreheads, nearly as low down as the 
eyebrows, and are there joined at the bottom, as 
far round to each side as the temples. The hair 
is so ])rofusely oiled, that it drops down over the 
face and clothes ; this is dried up by sprinkling 
it with plenty of a ])reparation made of a plant 
resembling wild lavender, cloves, and one or two 
more spices, pounded into powder, and called 
Atria ; it forms a brown, dirty locking paste, 
and, combined with perspiration and the flying 
sand, becomes in a few days far from savoury in 
appearance or odour. The back hair is less dis- 
gusting, as it is plaited into a long tress on each 
side, and is brought to hang over the shoulders ; 
from these tresses, ornaments of silver or coral 
are suspended. Black wool is frequently worked 
in with these back locks, to make them appear 
longer. In the centre of the forehead, an orna- 
ment of coral or beads is placed, hanging down 
to the depth of an inch or two. A woollen 
handkerchief is fastened on the back of the head; 
it falls over behind, and is tied by a leather strap 
under the chin. Each ear is perforated for as 
many rings as the woman possesses, some wear 
even six on one side ; the largest, which is about 
five inches in diameter, hanging lowest, sup- 
ported by a string from the head. Round the 
neck, a tight flat collar of beads, arranged in 
fancy patterns, is worn with coral necklaces, and 
sometimes a broad gold plate immediately in 
front. A large blue shirt is generally worn, the 
collar and breast ornamented with needle-work : 
the women also wear white shirts, and striped 
silk ones, called shami, which are brought from 
Egypt; — a jereed and red slippers complete their 
dress.'— p. 170, 171. 

On the 20th of November, Mr. Ritchie died 
at Mourzouk, after a protracted illness ; and cap^ 
tain Lyon, and his only companion Belford, were 
in an extremely weak state. * And now for the 
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first time,’ says captain Lyon, ‘ in all our dis- 
tresses, iny hopes did indeed fail me. At day- 
.‘ij^ht I went out and informed our kind friends, 
Tussuf, and Iladje IVIahmoud, of our misfor- 
tunes ; at which, they were much affected, and 
offered us all the assistance in their power, 
lielford, as well as he was able, hastened to 
form a rough coffin out of our chests ; and, a sad 
and painful task it was. The washers of the 
tlead came to us to perform their melancholy 
office, and Mr. Ritchie’s body was waslied, per- 
fumed, and rubbed with camphor ; and I ])ro- 
cured some fine linen, witli wl)ich the gnive- 
clolhes were made. During our preparations 
for the burial, the women, who are always hired 
to cry at the death of jiersons whose friends are 
able to pay them, proposed to perform that dis- 
gusting office in our liouse ; but I would not 
allow it, and very nnceremonionsly shut the door 
against them. While I was out of sight, either 
our servant, or some of our officious visitors, stole 
.several of our effects, and I clearly saw that we 
were now considered as lawful plunder. The 
coffin being completed, I hired men to carry it 
with ropes, but one of tliem having suddenly 
gone away, poor Belford was obliged to take his 
jilace; wlien, attended by our small party of 
Mamelukes, we proceeded at a J^ick pace to 
the grave, at about ten o’clock, 'ilie clay below 
the sand w’’as white, which was considered as a 
good omen ; and, Belford and myself threw the 
first earth into the grave. During the night we 
had, unknown to tlie people, read our protestant 
burial-service over the body : and now publicly 
recited the first chapter of the Koran, which the 
most serious Christian would consider as a 
beautiful, and applicable prayer, on such an 
occasion.’ 

When recovered a little from the effects of this 
dispiriting scene and his own illness, Captain L. 
proceeded under protection of the sultan’s tas- 
kera or order, on his journey southward ; and 
passed through Traghan and Zuela to the east- 
ward. The springs at the former place. Captain 
Lyon says, are the pride of Lezzan. They con- 
sisted of four ponds of brackish water, each 
thirty or forty feet in diameter, covered with a 
green crust, and swarming with frogs. IVcar 
Zuela, Captain Lyon observed a blacksmith 
burning the side of a patient with a red hot iron 
for the cure of the liver. Our travellers reached 
Gatrone or Kattron, on the 30th of December ; 
and on the 2d of January, arrived at Tegerry, 
which has a ruined mud castle, surrounded by 
several pools of .stagnant water. It. stands in la- 
titude 24° 4' N. being situated on the borders 
of the great Desert, is. a .sort of resting-place for 
all the caravans from Soudan, Bornou, and Wa- 
day ; and was once, in consequence, a flourish- 
ing place. The inhabitants here were found to 
3 p 6 ak the language of Bornou : and here termi- 
nated Captain Lyon’s travels southward. He 
was himself much exhausted by the climate, and 
Belford had fallen from his camel from excessive 
weakness. 

At Mourzouk, Captain Lyon availed himself 
of the constant arrival of caravans from uUier 
parts of northern Africa, to obtain many notices 
respecting the countries to the southward and 


eastward, whicli singularly agree with the infer 
mation collected by Horneman, Burckhardt, Stc 
1’here was almost an unanimity among the na> 
tives respecting the identity of the Niger and the 
Egyptian Nile. He thus sums up the information 
he obtained on this subject; 

^ The Nil, Goulbi, Joliba or Kattagum, runs 
from Tombuctoo, through Melli, in the country 
of the Eellata ; thence to Kebbi, which is three 
days north of Nooffy : past this place or country, 
it runs to Yaowri, whicli is seven days east • 
from thence to Fcndah, a Eellata country, S.w! 
of Kashna, which latter kingdom it passes at 
thirteen day.s south of the capital. It again 
makes its appearance at Kattagum, four days 
W. S. W. of the capital of Bornou, where it runs 
into a lake, called the Tsaad. Beyond this lake, 
a large river runs through Baghermee, and is 
called the Gambarro and Kamadakoo ; the word 
Nil being also used for the same stream. Thus 
far are we able to trace the Nil, and all other 
accounts are merely conjectural. All agree, 
however, that, by one route or other, these waters 
join the great Nile of l^'gypt, to the southward of 
Dongola.’ — p. 148. 

(Woffles or caravans, conducting slaves from tho 
interior, are frequently seen at Mourzouk. One 
of them conducting 1400 slaves, the greater part 
females, entered the place during Captain L.’s 
stay. They are said to remain here for some 
linio to he fattened, when they are said to be 
sent oft’ for Tripoli, Benghazi, and Egypt ; thus 
marching about for 1800 or 2000 miles before 
tliey can be settled, and frequently passing through 
the hands of eight or ten masters, most of whom 
refuse to consider them as human beings. Yet, 
says Captain Lyon, 

‘ In justice to the poor unenlightened cn' lures 
whom they make their jirey, 1 must say that 1 
never witnessed such innocence, tenderness, and 
mildness as most of them evince when brought 
to xMourzouk, particularly at the death of any of 
their companions in adversity. On these occa- 


sions, they do not, like their persecutors, scream 
and make an insincere wailing ; but sit silent and 
in tears, and often refuse to take their little al- 
lowance of food. Should one of the females fall 


.sick, the others nurse, feed, comfort, and very 
often give up the whole of their scanty meal to 
tlie sufferer. I speak merely of the women, foi 
the men are not blessed with very kind hearts, 
and it would be considered by them as disgrace^ 
ful to betray any soft and tender feeling. Shou 
a woman have an infant belonging to her, eac i 
of her companions in turn will carry and endea- 
vour to amuse it. The women very seldom 
come sullen, and are lively without being a 
boisterous or noisy ; they are clean in their pe 
sons, very fond of ornaments, tractable, and . 
taught ; but in acquiring knowledge they nn 
tunately lose much of their native simpb^^ y- 


Our traveller describes the young 
as of light and elegant forms, with expt^ 
eyes, aquiline noses, fine teeth, and T 
those of Europeans ; the colour of j gle.. 
of the brightest black ; their gait graceful 
gant ; their feet and ankles are delicately 
and ornamented generally with copp^f 
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nnklets and neat red slippers. Their hair is 
plaited in a peculiar manner, and decorated with 
silver, coral, agates, cowries, &c. according 
to the taste and ability of the wearer. They are 
fond of dancing, and sing and keep time remark- 
ably well ; some of their dances are not unlike 
those of the ancient Greeks. The men have in- 
telligent countenances ; are very active, but too 
slight in their make to be much esteemed as 
slaves, being unable to perform hard labour. 
These people are distributed over Bornou, Wa- 
day, Borgoo, and Bhagarrnie, and many of them 
live in a free state in the southern parts of Fez- 
zan : numerous camels, horned cattle, asses, 
iheep, and goats, are found amongst those to the 
eastward. 

Major Laing, who in the former part of the 
year 18*22, penetrated into Africa, from Sierra 
Leone, as far as Soolimana, has published an in- 
fcrestirig volume of travels. This gentleman 
aescribes the Timannce country, into which he 
first entered, particularly tliat part of it whicli is 
under the jurisdiction of BaSirnera, as populous 
and fertile, intersected by numerous rivers, and 
navigable creeks ; and possessing a soil, which 
with a little attention w^ould raise its inhabitants 
to opulence. It is bounded on the east by 
Kooranko, on the west by Sierra Leone, part of 
Bullom and the ocean, on the north by the coun- 
tries of Mandingo and Jamba, and on the south 
by Bullom and Ivoorariko. Its length from east 
to west may be computed at ninety miles, and 
its breadth from nortli to south about fifty. At 
Tom:i,wlnch is only sixty miles from Sierra Leone, 
’10 wliite man had ever before been seen; and 
a woman who first descried tlie party, stood 
fixed like a statue in admiration of them, until 
they had passed ; — then ‘ she gave a loud halloo 
of ustonisiiment, and covered her mouth with 
both her hands.^ Ther natives generally have 
very little clothing, and many of them none at 
all: but the dress of the females, near the water 
side is peculiar; tlie young women wear ‘ a 
narrow piece of cloth, called a tutunge, or 
a covering of beads called a patie,’ fastened 
to a few strings, or a narrow strip of clotli 
tvrapped round their loins; whilst the married 
''"Omen adopt the more decent attire of two yards 
of blue baft, wrapped round the body like a 
petticoat. Amongst other superstitions, those 
connected with the burial of tlieir dead, are the 
tttost remarkable : when a death takes place, 
various methods are adopted to appease the 
'J'rath of the evil spirits, supposed to have been 
the agents in the decease, and much pagan cere- 
mony is exhibited. Whilst our traveller was at 
^ suddenly ; immediately upon 

e decease, a loud yell was uttered from about 
^ Hindred people assembled upon the occasion ; 

^ er which, several hundred women, some of 
beating small drums, sallied through the 
^'vn, confiscating every moveable article that 
^ould find out of doors. The elders and 
men assembled a few hours afterwards, 

^ the palaver hall, to ascertain, if possible, the 
death. They enquired whether any 
6 had threatened her life; afterwards they 
'whether slie had been killed by witeb- 
' y> and at last, after a consultation of three 

'OL. I . 
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days, concluded, that she died by the agency of 
the devil. The first two nights, during the time 
of this consultation, large parties of the inhabi- 
tants paraded the town, clapping their hands, 
yelling and shouting, to avert the wrath of the 
greegrees ; and on the third, the night of inter- 
ment, presents of rice, palm wine, cassada, and 
cloth, were deposited at the greegree honsi*s, to 
satisfy the evil spirits that tliey might not kill 
any more people. Five or six men, strangely 
dressed, appeared about midnight, intimated that 
the evil spirits were satisfied, took away the pre- 
sents, telling the people that no other death 
should happen in the town for some time. The 
joy which this assurance diffused among the peo- 
ple, was celebrated by dancing and revelry, till 
after day break. The Timannees in common 
with numerous other tribes of Africa, before eat- 
ing or drinking, consign a portion to the dead, 
by throwing it upon the ground ; Hdharnel houses' 
says our traveller, ‘ in which the remains of the 
kings or head men are deposited, are never 
opened ; but small apertures are left in the walls, 
througli which cooked provisions and palm wine, 
are at times introduced.’ These the Tiinannees 
imagine, are needful for the dead; * of whose 
spiritual existence they seem to be satisfied.’ Small 
])ouses cor^ning skulls, images, &c. are to be 
found generally near the entrance of the towns ; 
the supposed residences of the greegees, and ‘ al- 
most every house has its protecting spirits, who 
are often invoked in a manner that is calculated 
to excite the commiseration of the European 
spectator.’ 

The Furrah, so much dreaded in this country, 
is an institution, or rather a confederation, whose 
power supersedes that of the head man of the 
districts, and whose deeds of darkness are as 
little enquired into in Africa, as were those of the 
inquisition in Europe. Its origin our traveller 
was not able to ascertain ; the head quarters of 
the Furrah are in enclosures, situated in the 
woods, and any man approaching them is a|>- 
preliended, and seldom heard of after ; single 
travellers, and even whole parties are frequently 
carried off in the same way, and tliere Is reason 
to believe that a great number of the slaves sold 
at the Gallinas are supplied by this association. 
On some occasions they make incursions into 
towns by night, and carry oft' every thing 
valuable, dead or alive. ‘ One night’ says our 
traveller, ‘ the town in which we slept, was 
visited by the purrah, and my sentinel remained 
firm at his post; when the purrah came up an 
attack was made upon him, but the application 
of the bayonet, kept them at a distance, until I 
made my appearance, when the purrah uncertain 
of their power over a white man, scampered oft'; 
they were mostly naked and unarmed, but a few 
had knives. The outward distinguishing marks 
of the purrah, are two parallel tattooed lines 
round the middle of the body, inclining upwards 
in front towards the breast, and meeting in tlie 
pit of the stomach.’ As a proof, however, that 
the slave trade is not entirely carried on by the 
rapacity of the purrah, major Laing was twice 
offered children for sade by the mothers them- 
selves, and might have bought them for ten barSi 
or about thirty shillings sterling . 
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Th« counfiy of Kooranko from its mountains was the cause of his being so thin. If he cam^ 
and picturesque appearance, as beheld from Ma among black men he would get fet, for they 
Boom, excited in our traveller considerable in- would give him cows, goats, and sheep to eat • 
terest. At Ma Biss, about two hours walk from and his thirst should be quenched with draughts 
the town of Ma Boom, to the north-west he of milk/ The song being concluded, our tra- 
found the river Rokelle flowing in a W. by S. veller was presented with a tine young bull 
direction, at the rate of nearly three miles an which being thrown down, was encircled by a 
hour. The banks of the river were composed crowd of people. ‘ Those nearest the animal 
of argillaceous schist, or clay slate, interspersed placed their hands upon him, and joined in 
with stupendous blocks of granite, lifting their a short prayer which a Mahommedan repeated 
rugged heads on either side to the height of aloud ; the purport of which,' said our traveller 
thirty or forty feet. The channel of the river * was, that I might get safe to my journey's end 
appeared about three hundred feet across, and and home again among the white men, and 
was deep in the centre. Down this river he that God might long preserve my life/ Tbe 
was informed the inhabitants floated their canoes Moslem immediately took the knife and re- 
to Rokou, during the rains, in the space of four peating aloud, ‘ Bissim Alla Hi,' i. e. * Mai/ 
days ; but respecting the source of it, could ob~ God enal?/e you to bear what is going to happen 
tain no intelligence. to you,' severed with one cut the wind pipe 

The Mandingoes scattered over this district, of the victim. Every knife being now' drawn 
are described by our author as a shrewd and well and employed, so much execution was dis- 
made people, superior to any who inhabit the wes- played that in the course of ten minutes the 
tern parts of Africa. Their costume is olain and animal was cut up and portioned off. On these 
neat ; the width of the trowsers is a consider- occasions the maraboo, who kills the animal, 
able mark of distinction, so much so, that ‘Kortc is entitled to the head, neck, and feet; the 
Abooniato,' i. e. large trowsers, a common ex- guarauge expects the hide, liver, and other parts, 
pression amongst them, is synonymous w ith of the inside ; tlie head man of the town re- 
* great man.’ ceives the right hind leg for his portion, and 

At Kooloofa, on the frontiers (#'Kooranko, the ])lacks with fimo, and jelle, all come in 
our traveller was again hailed by the natives as for their siiare by right of ancient usage, so 
the first white man who had ever set foot in that the breast is all that is reserved for the 
these parts; and making enquiries respecting the person to whom the present is made. On 
Kabauka Pampana, he learned that it was not leaving Nyiniah our author was charmed witli 
more than three miles to the southward ; after the country, which he describes with a luxuri- 
walking which distance he ^ fell in with it, mean- ance and beauty characteristic of his volume; 
dering along a deep chaTinel about 200 feet in he passed two rapid streams traversing the plain 
breadth in a mean direction from N. E. to S. nearly in a N. E. direction, and at a short 

W.’ lie describes the hanks as lofty and pic- distance fell in with the source of another, the 

turesque, beautified with trees of luxuriant and spring of which forms a bason of ten yards 
various foliage in which he particularizes the diameter, emlianked in masses of granite, and 

camwood. On leaving Kooloofa the day fol- becomes one of the tributary accessions to the 

lowing, he traversed a delightful country open- Kamaranka. The contiguous mountains ap- 
ing fine views of tlie picturesque hills of peared to consist of micacious granite and mica 
Kooranko, streaked down their sides with the slate, the strata running from E. to W. In the 
courses of numerous rivulets tributary to the valleys were found pebbles of red and white 
Kabauka Pampana. The soil here is extremely quartz, and flat stones of various dimensions, 

- fertile where properly cultivated, resembling in so strongly impregnated with iron as to draw 
irany parts the soil of Ma Boom and the and repel the needle at the distance of several 
circumjacent region, being a rich black loam, inches-. A few miles N. by E. from Neta Koota 
mixed with a little clay and fine sand, the debris flows the river Ba Jafana, about fifteen yards in 
of granite washed from the Kooranko hills, breadth. This river springs about three miles 
* In many places,' says our traveller, ‘ we met distant from this spot in the Belakonko moun- 
with extensive beds of granite intersected with tain ; and after running about eighteen miles 
reins of quartz, and in others the rock wajs to the N. W. unites with the Rokelle. B«" 
found in a rapid state of decomposition,' The tween Foodayia and Kaniagama is a noisy 
civility which Major Laing received at Nyiniah rapid stream, about thirty yards broad, tribu- 
reminds us of some features of the classic page, tary to the same river. After passing the source 
and at the same time shews that the embers of of the Tongolelle, and overcoming considerable 
humanity are not quite extinguished in the danger from the treachery of his carriers, our 
native African. The head man of Nyiniah traveller arrived at Kania. He was not very 
forced him by civility to remain at his town much pleased here with the conduct of me 
one day longer than he intended, and vi.sited women. Before he left the town their mis- 
him early in the morning attended by his chiefs bands returned from the war in which they 
and principal griot, the latter of whom enter- engaged, and the evening previous to his 

tained him for some time, by vociferating (or parture, dancing commenced, which 

as he considered it singing) the praises of his companied by the songs of the females. 

master. Then he sung ‘ of the white man sung of the white man who had come to t 

who came out of the water to live among the town ; of the houseful of money which he n 
Kooranko people; the white man ate nothing such cloth, such beads, such fine things 
but fish when he lived in the water, and that had never been seen in Kooranko b«0t®* 
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their liusbands were men and wished to see I was saluted by a heavy and irregular discharge 
tlieir wives well dressed, they ought to take of musketry, wiiich, unfortunately, put my horse 
some of the money from the white man It on his mettle, and as I had neither whip nor 
was with difficulty and artifice that this was spur to teach him good manners, I was obliged 
avoided. Tamba, one of his attendants, mixed to resort to jerking him with the curb, of the 


with the singers, and 'sung of Sierra Leone, 
of houses a mile in length filled with money, 
tliat the white man who was here had nothing 
compared to those in Sierra Leone ; if there- 
fore they wished to see some of the rich men 
from that country come into Kooranko they 
must not trouble this one ; whoever wanted to 
see a snake’s tail must not strike it on the 
head.’ The Koorankos, generally, greatly re- 
semble the Mandingoes both in language and 
costume. The women adorn each other’s head 
with great skill, file their teeth to a point, and 
are ornamented on the breast and back with 
various devices burnt into the skin. The prin- 
cipal vegetables produced in the country of 
Kooranko are rice, plantains, yams, white spin- 
age, ground nuts, cassada, delicious pines, and 
bananas. 

Komato is the frontier town of the Kooranko 
country towards Soolirnana; and here, on the 4th 
of June, our traveller was met by a ]>arty from 
Falaba, witii horses sent by the king of Sooli- 
mana, to conduct him to Falaba, his capital. 
Leaving the town, ho crossed a river not far 
to the east, the llokelle, upon what was called a 
Nyankcita, a species of suspension bridge, which 
he thus describes. ‘ From the branches of two 
stupendous trees, which growing in an inclined 
direction, nearly embraced one another across 
the river, were suspended to numberless stays, 
composed of vine and twisted bark of trees, three 
Strong ropes of well twisted figs, one to support 
the feet, and the other two (attached to tlie third 
by cords of bark) to enable the passenger to 
balance himself by holding on with both hands, 
who in this manner by cautious steps is enabled 
to gain the opposite side; the twigs are not 
drawn tight, but are permitted to hang in a sort 
ot curve, so that the efl'ect is like that of walking 
on a slack rope, a ladder of cross branches is 
affixed to the trees at the extremities, so that the 
traveller mounts about forty feet before he steps 
opon the Nyankata, but when he reaches the 
centre of the river, he is not more than ten feet 
above its level. This Nyankata, for I must call 
by its native name, having none of my own, 
was the first indication I had met with since I 
bad left Sierra Leone of co-operation in works 
01 public utility, and I hailed it with pleasure as 
^ progressive improvement.’ p. 214. 

Major Laing thus describes his entrance into 
alaba. * About ten o’clock we came in sight 
ttus long-looked for town, which covered a 
arge extent of ground in a beautiful valley, 
ommed in on all sides by gentle acclivities. 

0 descended upon it by the south, but were 
onducted along to the northern gate, through 
uc we were ushered into the capital of the 
passed along a street, or 
f ^hout half a mile in length, to a spacious 
thp ground, which stands nearly in 

We town, in one corner of which 

with^'^ upwards of 2000 men, armed • 

muskets, bows, and spears ; on my entrance 


severity of which 1 was as yet ignorant ; in con- 
sequence he backed among the armed assem- 
blage, who were, by this retrograde movement, 
thrown into some confusion, and certainly not 
impressed with much opinion of my horseman- 
ship. Being recovered from the awkwardness 
of my first appearance, I ordered the salute to be 
returned with three rounds from my parly, and 
then alighting, shook hands with his majesty, 
who put into my hand two massive rings of 
gold, and made a motion for me to sit down 
beside him. I found him a good-looking man, 
about sixty years of age ; his countenance mild, 
agreeable, and inoffensive in its expression ; he 
is rather taller than the generality of Soosoos, 
being about five feet eleven inches in height; 
and his plain loose garment of black country 
cloth became him well. I was scarcely seated 
when my old friend, Y arradee, (habited in rather 
a more costly manner than when I first beheld 
him at the camp in the Mandingo country,) 
mounted on a fiery charger, crossed the parade 
at a full gJ%)p, followed by about thirty warriors 
on horseback and 2000 on foot, the latter making 
a precipitous rush, and firing in all directions. 
After a lapse of a few minutes, tlie party on 
horseback returned, and performed various 
movements and evolutions for about half an hour, 
much to the amusement and admiration of m> 
j)arty, several of whom had been with the late 
unfortunate Major Peddie, and subsequently 
with Major Gray in Boondon; and who de- 
clared it to be a show passing any thing they 
had ever witnessed. Yarradee now alighted 
from his horse, and seizing his bow, pulled tlie 
string to the full extent, affecting to shoot an 
arrow at some distant object ; he appeared to 
watch it on tiptoe with eager expectation till it 
reached its destination, when he gave a leap and 
a smile of satisfaction ; then striking his breast 
with his right hand, and distorting his naturally 
ugly visage into a most hideous grin, he beckoned 
his war-men to follow, which (hey did, with a 
shout that rent the skies : after advancing a few 
paces they stopt short, and watching Yarradee, 
who, with the eye of a hawk, was intent on the 
motions of the supposed enemy, waited his 
direction to discharge their arrows ; and having 
done so, each individual appeared to trace the 
flight of his own arrow, and betrayed signs of 
satisfaction or disappointment at its supposed 
execution or failure; a discharge of musketry 
followed die flight of arrovvs, after which the 
spears and cutlasses were put in requisition to 
hack and cut in pieces the discomfited foe; 
while those warlike movements were going for- 
ward, another set of people were by no m^ns 
idle ; there were above one hundred musicians 
who playing upon divers instruments, drums, 
flutes, ballafoos, harps of rude workmanship, 
with many other kinds, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate, kept up a din sufficient 
almost to crack the tympanum of ordinary ears 
and which compelled me to fortify mine with a 
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httlc cotton; two fellows, in particular, with tnnce of many miles, its course beinff marked I 

crooked sticks, kept hammerincr with orovokiiiL'- a ridcre of hills bre.ikin<r nfT at 
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crooked sticks, kept hammering with provoking' 
perseverance, and with the violence of black- 
smiths at the anvil, upon two large drums whicli 
stood about four feet high, in shape similar to a 
chess-castle turned upside down; their only 
desire appeared to be that of making a noise, 
and in that I suppose the chief art coiisisted, for 
the harder they beat, the more applause they 
obtained. A nod from the king at length put a 
stop to this clang of steel and din of drums, and 
J was flattering myself with the liope of bein'” 
permitted to retire to the apartment allotted to 
me, but ray motion w^as interrupted by the king 
who said 1 must hear something more. Hoing 


a ridge of hdls breaking off at TighrTngf^ 
from the chain, running ea.sterly from Sierra 
Leone. Of this northerly branch, Loma fonns 
a part; and the continuance, in the opinion of 
our author, of the mountains of Kong, the posi.. 
tion of which has long been a subject of much 
speculation. On reaching Kang Kang, the river 
assumes an easterly direction, ; and exchanges 
the nameTembei, for Ba Ba, and Joli Ba, syno- 
nymous with each other, and signifying, ^ Lar^e 
Hirer/ which it carries to vSego, Jinne, and 
Tomhuctoo, after which the name Joliba is lost 
amid a multiplicity of designations. 

Numerous traditions are found amongst the 


acrain o iV i^umerous irauiiions are tound amongst the 

• * fh M nnui, elegantly negroes, respcrting it, one ]>articularly is reinark! 

attired in the Mandingo costume; Ins wrists able; ‘that although not more than half a yard 

at its scree, if any one wtL to atl 
tempt to leap over it, he would fall into the 
spring, and be in.stantly swallowed up; but that 
a person may step over it ([uietly without any 
apprehension of dangeT.’ Another of tha,se 
lictions relates, ^ tiuit it is forbidden to take 
water from the spring; and that any one who at- 
tempts it, will have the calabash wrested from 
his hands I)y an invisible power, and perhan,s 
lose his urm.^ ^ 

The limited success of preceding African ex- 
peditions, did not deter his majesty’s govern- 
ment from again (1821) endeavouring to extend 
tlie knowledge of the British name and character 
in this direction. We follow a specie.s ofdemi- 
oflicial account of th.e last oxjicdition, ciis- 
{)atched into the interior of Africa, from a res- 
pectable periodical journal, 

‘The bashaw of Tripoli had signified to the 
British consul his readiness to escort Ihr as 
Bornou, with the sultan of which he was in strict 
alliance, any British travellers who might he 
accredited by their government. Of so good 
an opportunity Lord Bathurst readily availed 
himself; and three gentlemen, volunteers, were 
appointed for this service — Doctor Ondney, a 
xvell informed North Briton, and a navy sur- 
geon ; Mr. Clapperton, a lieutenant in the navy, 


on a sweet-toned ballafoo, the notes of which he 
ran over with taste and velocity, stepp(;d out, 
and after playing a sort of symphony, or prelude^ 
commenced a dialogue in song with some iier- 
sons who were to be invisbie at first, hut who 
afierw'ards joined him. — p. 228 — 233. 

During the residence of major Laing at tlu? 
capital of Soolima, he frequently mentioned his 
solicitude to visit the source of the Niger, which 
he felt convinced was at no great di.#nce. The 
king shook his head and said, ‘ White man, it is 
impossible, I am at wmr with the jicople of 
Kissi, the country from which the river comes • 
and if they were to know you came from me 
they would that moment kill you.’ Numerous 
obstacles were at different times thrown in his 
way, but he expresses the fullest confident o that 
had his time been at his own disposal, a longer 
May xvould have enabled him to accompli.sh the 
desirable object. He held some conversation 
with a caravan of merchants who came to Falaba 
trom Kowia, a (own on the banks of Falico, a 
branch of the Niger, who gave him much infor- 
mation respecting the source of that celebrated 
river, assuringhim that it might be reached from 
1 ascended a sugar- 

Ss sir of f a lie,, tenant in the 

hill Loma w//cncr the he saw the and lieutenant (now major) Denham, who was 

sirce of d river the educated at the Iloyal Military College, and 

hills which stretfh (n ,h ynginating in three served in the Peninsular war. To these was 
i the Uoke ifhe visitart^ I ® “ tarnenter from the dock-yard at Malta, 

strearto thiforT ’ byname John Hilman. From the private 

from under a roi snt h ’l'* /.“{"''nging correspondence of these gentlemen with their 

ove-awS. Ptoewdings. They were kindly re- 

iSke a stream fird the bashaw ; and, after the usual delay 

nine in the streets ai^ nrsung of a water m preparing for the journey, set out with an 
moK below’the so„rreit“’ “ yards or escort for Mourzouk. I’hey^had been advised 

Simel of abit a ft o, '"to * by the bashaw to clothe thLselves, as all 

raSZ to the S S in breadth, and runs off mer travellers had done, in Moorish or Arab 

rapidly to the S.S.E. Afterwards it makes a dresses; but this disguise is so easily seen 


/‘imiit/rnc i ’ , uul mis UlSgUlSe 13 SO easily 

? s°.nV'- ‘'trough, that they determined to wear their 
figia- dress, and openly to avow themselves English' 


iij uuuist; 111 a 

teSte wh^fr?ceittr™ op'^^'y themselves Enghs" 

“"'1 Christians wherever they might go! 
ni^ficTorfnlwr"*’ “ “ raaS- “nd ‘he result has been, that they have never 

Our author lavs dnw^’fft r t. ar- experienced the slightest insult or inconveniene® 

from ^ the source of the ^lgcr among any of the numerous tribes with whom 

h, 1^ o» *'.« ."’“'t* as tttcy have had intercourse. Another tedwu 

It a ;If' ^ 'J' ‘'^'“■y ^ "''‘‘’'s yea® “t Mourzouk had at le^ 

and that /•'* Tembie, one good effect, that of inuring them to a sti 

and that it runs due north to Kang Kang, a dis- warmer climate; while their freqtient jourr.ey- 
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0 various parts of Fezzan. brought them ac- 
quainted with the manners, the language, and 
the disposition of the natives. During their 
long residence here, they experienced no ill 
effects either from climate, want of provisions, 
or badness of water. The doctor’s fame spread 
rapidly into every part of Fe/zan and beyond.it; 
ana patients poured in from every side to enjoy 
the benefit of his advice and his physic. 

‘ At length the time of their departure arrived ; 
and Boo Khaloom, a particular friend of the 
bashaw of Tripoli, was appointed to command 
tlie escort, consisting of 300 Arab horsemen — 
fur more than were necessary, but ordered out 
of the abundant care of the bashaw for the sub- 
jects of his cousin of England. In the month 
of ^’ovembcr, 1822, they left Mourzouk, follow- 
ing the route laid down by Captain I^yon, as far 
as Tegberry. From this place they crossed a 
dreary desert, occasionally somewhat enlivened 
by little hollows or valleys, in which wells were 
found for themselves and their cattle, consisting 
of a multitude of camels in addition to the 
horses. In the course of four or five hundred 
miles, they passed a few villages and several 
towns inhabited by the Tibbos, whoso territories 
cover a large extent of this wild region, and who 
consider themselves entitled to a certain tribute 
for keeping the wells in repair. These people, 
the most harmless perhaps of the numerous 
tribes wlioin a life of precarious subsisicnce has 
thrown upon tliis miserable country, treated our 
travellers with great kindness, and in their whole 
conduct fully justified the cbaraeU.T given of them 
by (hiptain Lyon. Yet they are not safe or un- 
molested even in their deserts, being subject to 
the depredations of the Tuaricks, a fiercer race, 
who plunder the unprotected villages situated iu 
the valleys, or little oases, but seddom venture 
to attack the larger towns, erected on the tops 
oi detached and naked brown lulls, which licre 
and lliere rise out of the gray surface, like rocks 
out of the sea. Of these towns our travellers 
passed four, whose names are Kishbee, Asli- 
anumiua, Dirkee, and Hilma. — Bilma is the 
great mart of salt for a considerable part of Sou- 
dan, 30,000 camel loads of which are said to be 
tarried away yearly by the trading part of the 
luaricks. This is not dug out of the earth in 
Masses, as has been represented ; but manufac- 
tured by a very simple process : shallow pits, 
hanked round with sand and mud, are dug, after 
rains, which soon fill by water oozing in 
torn below. The heat of summer evaporates 
the water, and leaves behind an incrustation of 
good culinary salt. From Bilma to Agades one 
esert of sand succeeded another, with here and 
ere ridges of dark sandstone peeping out of 
6 dreary surface, exhibiting neither plant nor 
iving creature, nor any other object to rest or 
^ the wearied eye. One single wadey, or 
near Bilma, about half way between 
nnd Bornou, produced ^grass and 
tubs, and a few date trees. There was no 
whVb frequent wells, the water of 

jj tolerably good ; and near these gene- 
^ound a few tufts of grass; great 
camels, however, perished for 

of food. 
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On the 4tn of February, twenty days after 
their departure from Bilma, they reached Lari, 
the frontier town of Bornou. Here the countiy 
suddenly changed for the better. • Large herds of 
antelopes w^ere bounding overtlie plains ; guinea 
fowls and turtle-doves were most abundant, and 
grass and accacia trees clothed in some degree 
the surface. Several villages also made tlieir 
appearance, the houses of which, like those of 
1 /ari, consisted of bell-shaped huts, formed of the 
straw of dhurra. Lari is situated in about 14°. 
40'. north latitude, and nearly on the same meri- 
dian with Mourzouk. Il^re our travellers sud- 
denly got sight of the great lake of Bornou, called 
the Tsaad, which, extending easterly, receives 
the little streams of those northerly valleys in 
which most of the Kanein villages are situated. 
Hence they continued their route in a southerly 
direction for seven days, without leaving the 
Tsaad at any great distance, the road mostly ly- 
ing within sight of its waters or banks; the 
former presenting numerous bays and inlets, and 
islands covered with thickets and tall reeds ; the 
latter were low, though a sandy embankment, of 
forty or fifty feet in height, ran parallel to the 
margin of the lake, at tlie distance of one and 
sometimes two miles from it, having apparently 
formed, at ||e time, the bank of the lake, and 
still, perhaps, fornung it in the rainy season ; as 
the ground between tl)is and tlie lake was in 
many places observed to be overflowed, even 
from the eflbct, as it appeared, of the north-east 
wind. Several elephants were seen among the 
accacia woods, and two or three were observed 
browsing among the reedy islands. The wliole 
neighbourhood was well stocked with villages, 
among which was one of a larger kind, named 
Burwa, with mud walls, whose houses and huts 
were observed to be neat and clean, and all its 
inhabitants decently clothed. — Leaving Lari, and 
at ib(* distance from it of about sixty miles be- 
yond the commencement of the lake, they crossed 
the river Yaou, (the Zad of Ilornemaii, and the 
Tsaad of Burckhnrdt,) flowing from the westward 
into the lake, being now a stream of about one 
hundred feet wide, and running at the rate of 
a mile an hour, between high sandy banks from 
two to three hundred feet apart. It is this river 
which is said to overflow in the rainy season, 
and into which Burckhardt says a female slave 
is thrown on the occasion by order of tlie king. 
At the ford where our traveller crossed, two rude 
ill-shapcn boats were lying on the bank. Their 
gratification in meeting witli such a river, after 
a thousand miles nearly of desert, will readily bo 
imagined. In all their letters they speak warmly 
of its beauties, the calmness and siveetmss of its 
waters, the comfort it seemed to add to the nu- 
merous little villages scattered along its banks, 
and the possibility of its being the far-famed 
INiger, — wdiich it unquestionably is. A walled 
town of the same name, Yaou, stood on its banks. 
From this plac^ to Kouka, the residence of the 
sheik, is a nne beaten track, covered with kofilas 
of bullocks transporting merchandize, and with 
foot passengers mostly armed with spears, and 
cheerfully trooping along Approaching within 
one day’s journey of the residence of the sheik, 
our travellers r(iceived a message from him, in 
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answer to one announcing their arrival, mat ne 
would receive them at Kouka the next day. The 
accounts of this personage had been so contra- 
dictory, that they appioached his capital in an 
interesting state of uncertainty, whether they 
should find him at the liead of thousands, or 
whether he would receive them under a tree, 
surrounded by a few negroes. 

They were soon, however, relieved from their 
mspense ; for, on arriving within a few miles of 
Kouka, they were astonished with the appear- 
ance of about four thousand cavalry drawm up to 
receive them, well armed with spears, and a 
body of negroes, called the sheik’s guard ; these 
latter were clothed in coats of iron chain-work, 
closed at the neck, and drawn over the head like 
a Guernsey frock, which, dividing both before 
and behind, fell on each side of the horse, and 
protected the thighs also. On their heads they 
wore skull-caps of iron or brass, fastened on with 
turbans, yellow, red, and white, and tied under 
the chin ; the horses’ heads were also defended 
by plates of the same metal : their saddles were 
small and light; their stirrups of brass, in which 
four toes of tlie foot only are placed ; a sandal of 
leather covers the foot, ornamented with tlie 
skin of a crocodile, and to this the spur is fixed. 

^ They really,’ says Major Denhan^in one of 
his letters, ‘ rode beautifully, and charged ra- 
pidly to within a few feet of our horses’ heads, 
without checking their speed, when they brought 
up, shaking the reversed spear at Boo Khaloom, 
with a cry of Barca, Barca ! w elcome, welcome ! ’ 
A.fter this, he says, they closed their flanks and 
completely surrounded the travellers and their 
iitlle party of Arabs ; ‘ they had nearly ])ut an 
end to us,’ he adds, ‘ by the dust alone which they 
raised ; and their spears rattled over our heads 
in rather discordarxt notes of welcome — all this, 
however, was managed with a skill and address 
that was any thing but savage.* Surrounded by 
this tumultuous escort they approached the town ; 
and after about an hour’s delay, were ordered to 
move on through several dark avenues of the 
sacred palace of the sheik of Spears, lined with 
his guards, in plain blue Soudan sliirts, and 
armed each with a spear and dagger. In the 
same garb the sheik received them, seated in an 
inner room, on a small carpet, but having on 
his head a Cashmere turban. Two .slaves, with 
loaded pistols, were lying at his feet. Having 
read the letter of the bashaw of Tripoli, he 
merely said they were welcome, and ordered a 
negro to shew them to the huts that had been 
prepared for them. They were pleased with the 
cast of his countenance, and his affable and en- 
gaging manner : his age appeared to be about 
forty-five. The sultan’s court at Birnie is de- 
icribed as one of fans, silks, and feathers, while 
the .sheik’s is one of spears. Dr. Oudney paid 
a visit to this mock sovereign, to whom he was 
conducted by a troop of horseipen of most gro- 
tesque appearance, dressed in round-topped 
turbans and short thick stun cotton jackets, 
looking ^ so thick and bunchy,’ says the Doctor, 

^ that they sat on their horses as steady and un- 
moveable as if they had been so many well 
stuffed sacks of com. The great horse of state, 
with a huge man ujwn him, headed the proces- 
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Sion; \we are glad to find such respectable 
authority for the Lord Mayor’s man in armour •) 
but so swelled out was the horse with the cover* 
ing of a thick stuffed carpet, and so loaded waj 
the man with clothing and charms, that both oi 
them appeared incapable of moving. The sub 
tan.was perched in a kind of cage in the wall 
from which he did not descend ; but sent his am- 
bassador to bid the strangers welcome; and in 
the mean time the drums beat, and the long 
wooden trumpet sounded, whilst a sort of herald 
under a tree, with a mace in his hand, was voci- 
ferating, with all his might, the genealogy, the 
titles, and the praises of the sultan. 

Onr travellers having satisfied their Curiosity 
at Kouka, and the neighbouring towns, were 
desirous of prosecuting their discoveries beyond 
the dominions of Bornou ; Dr. Oudney and 
Lieutenant Clapperton wishing to proceed to 
Soudan, and Major Denham to the eastward; 
but the .sheik gave them to understand that his 
cousin, the bashaw of Tripoli, having strictly 
charged him with the care and protection of 
tlieir persons, he considered himself responsible 
for their safety, and could not, therefore, allow 
them to depart on any service of danger. No- 
thing, indeed, could exceed his kindness to the 
strangers: and Major Denham entertained a 
sanguine hope that he might he allowed to 
accompany him on a projected expedition against 
Bagherme, after the rainy season. ‘ He is never 
tired,’ says the Major, ^ of asking questions about 
sieges; and gun-powder is his delight. Thirty 
or forty English muskets, and two camel-loads 
of good powder would he to him a more accept- 
able present tlian any other that could he given 
him. My rockets are here invaluable ; he has 
seen two, which have delighted and frightened 
the whole nation. I have given him a dozen, 
all that were left ; and they are preserved with 
the utmost care; ’and he adds, ‘by means of 
these alone I shall get to Bagherme, as they are 
to accompany an expedition to that country, 
which is in agitation, and they cannot as yet set 
them off; one of them bursting over the town, 
he assures me, will cause its immediate surrender 
by its inhabitants.’ In the mean time, however, 
an occasion offered for this enterprising officer 
to proceed beyond the boundaries of Bornou. 
Boo Khaloom, who had attended our travellers 
from Tripoli, thought it no bad opportunity, be- 
fore his return, to avail himself of the advanced 
situation in the interior, to proceed on aGrazzie, 
a sort of marauding expedition which the native 
tribes of Africa are in the habit of making upon 
each other. At the earnest solicitation of Major 
Denham to accompany this expedition, the shei 
reluctantly consented, but insisted on sending an 
old negro servant to take care of him. 
number composing the Grazzie consisted of 
3000 men, partly Arabs of Boo Khaloom, p . 
natives of Bornou, under the command of ® 
Gana, hit chief Marqeluke and general, and so 
of the troops of the Sheik , They travelled ^ ^ 
and after a march of six days reached ^ 
the capital and residence of the Sultan m 
dara, situated in a valley at the foot 
chain of hills, at the distance of 
Kouka. These hills or mountains 
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lend to the distance of thirty or forty days to the 
50 uth-west) are composed of granite, and their 
sides clothed with trees. In the valleys are many 
towns inhabited by Mussulmans ; but those who 
dwell in the mountains are Kindies, or savages, 
who receive protection from the sultan of Man- 
dara, in consideration of furnishing him with a 
certain number of slaves. Boo Khaloom had 
expected that a portion of these would have been 
given to him at Mara ; but this was positively 
refused : he therefore proceeded still southerly 
against the Tellata, a very powerful nation, on 
tiie offer of the sultan to add to his forces. The 
Major’s account of this enterprize, written to a 
friend of his at Malta, is so curious and full of in- 
terest, that we shall give it in his own words. 

‘ On the 25th of April, the sheik’s troops, the 
Arabs, and about 2000 horse of the sultan of 
Mandara, with himself, set forth for Musfeia, the 
capital of the Fellatas. Our road lay through 
extensive valleys, thickly planted with trees, and 
bounded by those beautiful hills, the sides of 
which presented here and there clusters of huts, 
and the height of which, sometimes exceeded 
1500 feet. On the 28th, soon after daylight, we 
approached the Fellatas’ towns, having marched 
nearly the whole night. Two of tliein were 
quickly burnt, and passing on we came upon a 
third, situated between two low hills, v/ith a dry 
wadey in front. Here the Fellatas had mustered 
thoir forces, had carried a strong fence of pointed 
stakes from one hill to the other, were themselves 
on a rising ground behind, and covered by the 
huts. The position was extremely strong and 
well chosen. The Arabs moved on with great 
gallantry, Boo Khaloom at their head; and, 
notwithstanding the showers of arrows (some 
poisoned and some not) that poured on them 
from behind the palisades, they carried them in 
less than half an hour, and pushing on, drove 
the Fellatas up the sides of the hills. A few of 
the Bornou spearmen now supported the Arabs, 
and pierced through and through about fifty un- 
fortunates whom the fire of the Arabs had obliged 
the Fellatas to leave wounded near the stakes. 
Had even a small part of either the Mandara 
troops, or those of the sheik, now moved up 
hoklly, they must have carried the town, for the 
lellatas did not exceed 1000 or 1200 men at 
the utmost ; but they still kept on the other side 
of the wadey, out of reach of the arrows. The 
Arabs advanced to the V 3 ry houses, and got pos- 
session of some of them, Barca Gana, myself, 
5ind about forty of his own people alone accom- 
panying them. Seeing the backwardness of their 
enemies, they now made an attack in their turn ; 
the arrows were so thick, that there was no 
standing against them, and the Arabs quickly fell 
ack. Barca Gana had two horses hit under 
lip, that died almost immediately, the arrows 
6U)g poisoned ; and, here poor Boo Khaloom 
received his death wound by an arrow of the 
^me description, which struck him in the foot. 

badly wounded in the shoulder, 
in his near hind leg; an arrow had struck 
e in the face as it passed, merely bringing the 
00(1, and two others stuck in my bornouse; 
ost of the Arabs had two,, and some tliree 


wounds, and one dropped near me with five 

sticking in his head alone. 

^ No sooner did the Mandara and Bornou 
troops see the retreat of the Arabs, than they 
one and all took to flight in the most dastardly 
and confused manner possible ; and I now, for 
the first time, as I saw Barca Gana on a fresh 
horse, lamented my own folly in thus exposing 
myself, being badly provided against accidents. 
If cither of my horse’s wounds were from poison- 
ed arrows, I felt that nothing could save me ; 
however, there was not much time for reflection. 
We instantly became a confused flying mass, 
and plunged, in the greatest disorder, into that 
wood wliicli we had but a few hours before 
moved through with order and very different 
feelings. 

^ I had got a little to the west of Barca Gana’s 
track, and was following one of the sultan of 
Mandara’s eunuchs, mounted on a white horse, 
when the cries behind of the Fellata’s horse pur- 
suing, made both him and me quicken our pace. 
The spur however had the effect of incapacitating 
my animal altogether. The arrow I found after- 
wards had reached the .shoulder bone, and in 
passing over some rough ground he stuml3led and 
lell. Almost as soon as I was on my legs, the 
Fellatas \^e on me. I had however, kept hold 
of the bri®, and seizing a pistol from the holster 
presented it at two, who were pressing me with 
their spears. They instantly went off ; but 
another, who came on me more boldly just as I 
was trying to remount, received the contents 
somewhere in his left shoulder, and again I was 
enabled to raise my foot to the stirrup. Once 
more mounted, I again pushed my retreat. I 
had not however, proceeded many hundred yards, 
when my horse again came down with more vio- 
lence than before, threw me to a considerable 
distance against a tree, and, alarmed at the horses 
behind him, he quickly started up, escaped, and 
left me on foot and unarmed. My life was now 
preserved by one of those wonderful interpositions 
of Divine Providence, which ought to fill the 
mind of man with gratitude and devotion. 

‘ I was almost instantly surrounded, and, in- 
capable of making the least resistance, as speedily 
stripped. In an attempt first to save my shirt, 
and then my trowsers, one villain made two 
thrusts at me with a spear that badly wounded 
my hands in two places, and slightly my body, 
just under my ribs on the right side. Indeed 
I saw nothing before me but the death I had 
seen inflicted on those who had fallen into the 
hands of the enemies of the people, in whose 
power I now was — but it was otherwise or- 
dained. 

‘ Scarcely were my clothes tom off* me, when 
my plunderers began to quarrel for the spoil. 
Without a moment’s reflection, I crept under the 
belly of the horse nearest to me, and started, as 
fast as my legs would carry me, for the thickest 
part of theJUii^. Two of them followed me, 
and I ran SWRvards the east, knowing that our 
stragglers would be in that (lirection, but still 
almost a%much afraid of friends as foes. A deep 
mountain-stream obstructed ray passage, which, 
by swimming a few strokes, I quickly got over. 
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an4 then felt myself qnite safe from my pursuers. 
My feelings at this moment, (what could I do in 
tlie helpless state of nakedness in which I was,) 
cannot be described. I now saw horsemen 
through the trees still farther to the east, and 1 
determined on reaching them if possible, whether 
friends or enemies — and my feelings will readily 
be imagined, when I discovered Boo Khaloom, 
with about six Arabs, and Barca Gana pressed 
by a party of Fellatas, whom they had halted to 
drive back, being the only people who carried 
guns. 

‘ My voice however, would never have reached 
their ears had not JMaranny, the sheik’s negro, 
who accompanied me from Kouka, seen and 
known me at a distance, and to this man am 1 
indebted for my life. lie rode up to me, assisted 
me to mount up behind him, while the arrows 
whistled over our heads, and he then galloped 
ofl’ to the rear as fast as his wounded horse could 
carry him. Boo Khaloom now rode up to me, 
and desired one of the Arabs to cover me with 
a bornouse ; these were the last words I heard 
him speak, and we had scarcely proceeded ten 
miles, when Maranny exclaimed, ^ Look 1 look ! 
Boo Khaloom is dead!’ I turned my head 
round, almost as great an exertion as I was ca- 
pable of making, and saw him fall into the arms 
of an Aral).’ The major then proccewS to state, 
that, after riding forty-live miles, he reached the 
territories of Mandara in a most deplorable con- 
dition, and with some didiculty succeeded in 
borrowing a shirt, which had been worn eight or 
ten days. The Arabs had lost every tiling ; 
forty-five of them were killed, and nearly all of 
them wounded. The sheik, on his return, re- 
ceived him with the greatest kindness ; and, his 
wounds were speedily healed. 

‘The distance from Kouka to the Fellata vil- 
lages in the mountains, the Major informs us, is 
about 230 miles nearly south, or 20'. difference 
of latitude, which would make the latitude of 
these villages about 9°. 30'. Assuming the lon- 
gitude to be the same as that of Mourzouk, 14^^'. 10'. 
it will be seen, by inspecting the charts, that he 
was not more than about 300 miles from old 
Calabar ; so that Captain Adams was unwittingly 
right in saying that the best, at least the nearest, 
way to the Niger, or its waters, would be acros.s 
the country from that quarter. While the Major 
was absent, another important step in African 
geography was made by Dr. Oudney and Lieute- 
nant Clapperton. With the consent of the sheik 
th^y set out on an excursion to examine the river 
Shaiyg w'hich, by proceeding southerly, they 
found at the distance of ninety mile.s from Kouka. 
It is a noble stream, nearly a mile broad, flow- 
ing gently at the rate of about a mile an hour, 
and containing a great number of flat islands. It 
flows from the southward, and is supposed to 
have its origin in the chain of granite mountains 
mentioned by Major Denham. They traced its 
stream to the northward, till it e||jg||^d itself by 
five or sixth mouths into the lUPTsaad; di- 
rectly in t:he face of the report which they had 
gleaned from all quarters, that this ri^^r flowed 
out of the lake. Our travellers had ficver had 
Uie lake fairly open to them before ; for it is so 
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studded near its banks with islands, and the 
country is so perfectly flat, that there is no seein^' 
beyond them ; but here it presented a nobie 
sheet of water, extending nortlq north-east, and 
east, farther than the eye could reach. Some of the 
islands in the Tsaad are inhabited by a people 
called Buddooma, who carry off, on rafts, not only 
cattle which they find grazing near the shore 
but frequently women and cliildren ; yet the 
sheik has no canoes, nor any means of punishing 
these marauders. John Hillman, the carpenter, 
had made himself very useful in fabricating 
sofas and palanquins for the sheik, and had be- 
come of course a favourite ; the greatest service he 
could perform for the natives, however, would be 
that of instructing them in the art of boat-build- 
ing and of navigating the lake. There is no 
want of wood for this purpose, and their cotton 
would supply them with ropes and sails.. We 
trust it will have occurred to our travellers, that 
the best and surest way of examining its 
eastern shores is by means of a boat. Our travel- 
lers first saw this lake at Lari, which is 130 
miles to the northward of Kouka, and as Kouka 
is said to be ninety miles to the northward of 
the mouth of the Shary, the lake must be at least 
200 miles in that direction; and may be more, 
provided these two points should happen' not to 
be its northern and southern extremities. A por- 
tion of it would appear to occupy the position 
assigned by major Rennell to the swamps of 
Wangara; but our travellers had no better suc- 
cess in hearing any thing of this name than 
Burckhardt, Ritchie, Lyon and others; and so 
little did it resemble a swamp, that in the month 
of April, at the end of the dry season, when not 
a drop of rain had in all probability fallen for six 
or seven months, it had all the appearance of 
being full and j)erfectly transparent. It is not 
stated, however, in any of the letters which we 
have seen, whether the water be fresh or salt, 
though the very omission may almost be as- 
sumed as a proof of its being fresh; a still 
stn)nger proof is that of its abounding with 
hippopotami and crocodiles — two animals that 
exist only in fresh water. Burckhardt, indeed, 
had positive information that the lake of Bornou 
was fresh. The probability is, that it is fresh 
and has an outlet ; and if any reliance can be 
placed on Arab authority, the Gambarroo, which 
flours by Bagherme and Fittri to the eastward, is 
that outlet. ‘ Some report,’ Doctor Oudney says, 

‘ that the Shary gives off a large branch which 
falls to the southward of Baghenpe two days,^d 
runs to Fittri, and thence to the Nile , and Ma- 
jor Denhcam learned from an Arab sheik o 
VVaday, that a branch of the Shary, called th® 
Bahr el Dago, goes into the Nile; that it receives 
additional supplies from Lake Fittri, twelve days 
journey from those mouths of the Shary 
flow into the Tsaad ; and that it then takes _ 
course to the southrcaslwarcl, till, ^ 
reaches the Nile. He was further informed, y 
the Sheik, of some Mourzouk merchants ^ 

spread a report that it was their (the ^ ^ 
intention to come up that river (El Dago) r 
Misr (Egypt) with ships as large as 
loaded with guns and gunpow'der. There 
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be something, we think, in this universal belief 
that the waters, which we have now traced into 
the Tsaad, find their way to the Nile of Egypt. 
There is nothing whatever against their reaching 
the Bahr el Abiad, except the low level of the 
Tsaad, which is evidently the sink of North 
Africa ; yet the comparative difference of levels 
between it and the former river is not at all known ; 
nor do we find, in the letters of the travellers, 
any estimate of its level above that of the sea. 

^ But where,’* asks Dr. Oudney, naturally 
enough, ‘where is the celebrated Niger? The 
Vnou is the only probable rivec coming from 
Soudan, and it is almost too small.' Yet the 
wonder is, that in the dry season it was not 
smaller. IVIost rivers that have no feeders, and 
more especially African rivers, that lose so much 
hv nhsorption and evaporation, diminish as they 
proceed in their course ; and if the Niger (for so 
\m 11 we not scruple to call it) had not been con- 
lined witliin very narrow banks, but had spread 
out a more considerable surface, the probability 
is, (Imt tlie whole of its waters at this season, 
and at this distance from its source, would have 
been evaporated. Major Denham, who went 
directly south, beyond the 10th degree of lati- 
tude, crossed no river between Kouka and the 
teniiinatioii of his journey, and there is none 
between that city and the Yaou; so that if this 
stream be not the Joliba, wdiich has been pretty 
vsoll asceitaincd to run into the lake Nyffc, about 
;;00 miles to the westward of the Tsaad, and 
nearly on the same parallel, there certainly is no 
uilier in liornou that can be considered as the 
b iger. If, indeed, the account of all travclh'rs, 
mid the Arab writers, can be depended on, and 
i'articularly the result of Horneman’s enquiries, 
no doubt whatever can remain that the Yaou is 
the Niger, wliich Major Kennell has traced satis- 
iactorily into the swamps of Wangara, or (for 
‘licy must bo tlie same) the lake of Bornou ; what 
iic'cornes of.it afterwards, and whether it termi- 
nates in the lake, is a point which we trust our 
Snivellers will be able to determine. 

‘from the multitude of villages, observed by 
'^nr travellers along the western shores of the 
^ake, and the several large towns not very dis- 
hun from it, there can be no doubt that this part 
Africa is well stocked with inhabitants. The 
h'vvn of Kouka, which may be called the sheik’s 
^vad-quarters or military depot, has only about 
0 inliabitants. It is situated at the distance 
< i fifteen miles from the western borders of tlie 
lat. 12^ 51'. N. and long. 13^ 14'. £. 
lag nearly twenty miles to the westward of the 
nt’nduin of Mourzouk ; and the travelling dis- 
'nice is about 1000 miles from the same place, 

' Hch occupied the expedition ninety-two days. 

rtisidence of the sultan, is eighteen 
30 nnr • ^ and is said to contain 

N p 1 ; and Engornou, sixteen miles 

ihi ^’^buka, not less than 50,000. At 

is a weekly market held on 
which all the surrounding coun- 
^ le people of Kanem and of Soudan resort; 
’'irp lumbers who occasionally attend 

1 ^ ^biount to eighty and sometimes a 
Hvi 1 ^fiousand souls! Major Denham made 
lo this place, and was much pleased with 
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it. The currency appeared to consist of amber, 
coral, and glass beaus ; but dollars were well 
known and most in demand. A large diamond- 
cut drop of a glass chandelier, the Pitt diamond 
of central Africa, was, however, an object of con- 
test among the ladies of the court. How such a 
population is supported, it is not easy to ima- 
gine : the whole kingdom, on the western side 
at least, is one dead flat of sand and clay, with- 
out a single stone of any description. In the 
season of heat and drought, every vestige of 
verdure takes its departure, except from the 
various kinds of accacia trees and the tamarind : 
yet herds of elephants, giraffes, buffaloes, and 
antelopes of various kinds, are everywhere seen, 
and especially along the borders of the lake. 
Major Denham says he counted forty-seven large 
elephants in one group. Where and on what 
they feed at this season does not appear. • Tame 
Imllocks are met with in droves of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred, and flesh meat is very cheap : a 
fine ox might be bought for three dollars; and 
fowls at the rate of forty for a dollar. Of vege- 
tables, our travellers saw little but onions and a 
few yams ; and no fruit except the tamarind. In 
the sheik’s garden is a single lime-tree. The 
quadrupeds above mentioned, and many smaller 
species, su];^ied onr travellers with abundance 
of game, which were procured chiefly by Clap- 
perton, who is an excellent shot. The lake too, 
abounds witli a great variety of water fowl, some 
of which are said to be of extraordinary beauty; 
and the ducks and geese were so tame, that he 
killed eight or ten at one shot. Snipes rise in 
thousands, like so many clouds. 

The temjierature in March and April was 
uniformly high, seldom lower than 100°. and 
sometimes 104°. at two or three o’clock ; yet the 
constant refreshing breeze prevented it from feel- 
ing oppressive. The barometer was steady at 
twenty-nine inches. So little did the heat ap- 
pear to affect Clapperton, that he used to go out 
for several days together, along the margin of 
tlie Tsaad, to kill game, and suffered nothing 
from the exertion : the people were uniformly 
civil and obliging, A numerous tribe of Arabs 
had settled in the sheik’s dominions. They 
came from the banks of the Shary, and are de- 
scribed as different from those of the north ; their 
complexions are of a light copper colour, with 
liana some aquiline noses, and large expressive 
eyes ; they are savage in their manners, and of 
undaunted courage. Major Denham says they 
resemble very much some of the best looking of 
our gipsy race, particularly the women, and 
their Arabic is nearly pure Egyptian.’ — Qmt'^ 
ter It/ Review y JVo. LVlll. 

We have detained the reader amongst these 
interesting details, with the greater pleasure, as 
they have certainly contributed to enhance our 
knowledge of this portion of Africa materially. — 
Major Denham||We are happy to learn from the 
public papers||H||B returned in safety, and we 
look forward publication of his journal 

and papers to enrich various future articles 
of our work.’iSf 

Mr. Laing, to whom we have already alluded, 
started afresh froih Tivoli, and joined a caravan 
to Timbuctoo. lie survived a very dangerous 
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iittack from the Fellatahs, in which he received of the town to acquaint him vrith what had han. 
twenty-eight sabre cuts, and reached Timbuctoo pened, and to request that he would point om g 
in safely. He resided there some months, but spot where I might be allowed to bury the re* 
the Fallatah chiefs not only insisted on his leaving mains of my friend, to hire some of his people 
Africa, but assassinated him while sleeping a wash the body, and to dig a grave ; all of whjcjj 
short distance from that capital. He was accom- was immediately complied with ; and, as we tra- 
panied by several of his countrymen who were veiled in the character and habits of Englishmen 
most anxious for his success. Had he succeeded I considered it an indispensable duty to read the 
according to his expectations, his next object funeral service over tl\e body in the tent and at 
would have been to fail down one of the streams, the grave side, according to the rites of the 
as far as the Tsaad of Bornou, where he expected church of England; and, so far from meeting 
to meet with our countrymen, who have been with the least interruption, the natives, on the 
for some lime domiediated at Kouka. contrary, took pains to show me every possible 

Two of those countrymen, Dr. Oudney and respect for having so done. Having killed (wo 
lieutenant Toole, we are concerned to state, have sheep, to be distributed among the poor, I caused 
paid the debt of nature; tiie latter fell a victim a wail of clay to be built round the grave; and 
to exertions which, in an African climate, were the next morning, being extremely unwell from 


too severe for his youth, immediately afte. per- 
forming a fatiguing journey across the desert 
from Moui-zouk ; the other, to a complaint which 
he carried out with him, but to which he firmly 
persuaded himself an African climate would 
prove friendly— a disease of tlie lungs. We 
have still to regret the absence of their journals, 
itineraries, geograpliical observations, and other 
documents, which however, are believed to be 
safe; but various letters to the consul at Tripoli 
and to their friends in England sup^y, in some 
degree, the deficiency of these details by the ge- 
neral outline they give of tlieir proceedings. 

On the 21st of May 1823, Dr. Oudney, lieu- 
tenant Clapperton, and a confidential slave of 
the sheik's as a guide, set out on a journey into 
Soudan. They reached in four days, (travelling 
in a north by west direction,) Old Birnie, once 
the capital of Bornou, and formerly a city of great 
consequence : its walls were of brick, mixed with 
clay, thirty feet high, ten or twelve feet thick, 
and eight or nine miles in circumference ; but 
they were now in ruins, as was a magnificent 
palace of the sultan's of Bornou, which covered 
a vast extent of ground, the latitude of this place 
13°. 4b north long, about 1°. 15b west of Kouka. 
Here they were joined by the sheik, who invited 
them to accompany him on an expedition against 
the Munga tribes, in which they passed succes- 
sively the towns of Kubshara, Biskour, Surgum, 
and Bailey, the latter being about a hundred 
and twenty miles fix)m Kano, the capital of 
Houssa, and a celebrated resort of merchants, in 
this part of Africa. From this place they re- 
turned to Kouka ; but recommenced their jour- 
ney on the 14th of December, and in twelve days 
passed the western frontier of Bornou, and en- 
tered the Beder territory , me sudden change 
to severe cold, which they here experienced, 
proved fatal to Dr. Oudney. 

‘ On the morning of the 12th,' says Lieutenant 
Clapperton, * when the camels were loaded, 
Doctor Oudney came out of his tent. I then 
saw but too plainly that the hand of death was 
npon him, and that he had nqym hour to live. 

I prevailed on him to return J|Hs tent, and I 
sat down beside him : he expiwT about an hour 
aftenvards. The only request he made was, 
that I would forward his papers to Hbrd Bathurst, 
and to say, tliat he wished Mr. Barrow might 
have the arrangement of them, if agreeable to 
his lordship. I sent immediately to the governor 


exposure to the sun, and grief for the loss of my 
friend and companion, to whose good and amia- 
ble qualities no language of mine can do justice, 
1 left Murmur with a heavy lieart, and on the 
20th at noon arrived at the city of Kano, where 
I was received with great ceremony.’ 

It may be proper to add that lieutenant Clap- 
perton delivered the sheik’s letter, and a present, to 
tne sultan of Kano, who received him with great 
kindness, and promised to forward him in safety 
to his master Bello, the sultan of the Fellatas. 
The letter alluded to, is an extraordinary instance, 
both of the benevolence and cultivation of this 
chieftain’s mind After the usual formal saluta- 
tions, he says. Some distinguished persons, 
Englishmen and Christians, between whom and 
Mussulmcn an ancient friendship and brother- 
hood has existed, as is no secret but known to all 
the world, are about to visit your country. The 
love between these people and the followers of 
the true faith has continued forages, and*d<\scends 
from one generation to another, even as the 
wealth of a father descends to his children ; and 
by this friendship, frequent amicable intercourse 
is kept up betw'een them and Mussulraen. But 
this love is most observable in the ease with 
which Mussulmen now visit their countries, 
which are rich and extensive, going and return- 
ing without danger or molestation. And now 
these Christians have visited us, through the 
medium and love of our master Yussuff, Bashaw 
of Tripoli, at liieir own desire, to see the coun- 
try, which is by God’s mercy ours, and what is 
wonderful in the land, its rivers, lakes, and peo- 
ple, all of which may differ from those of their 
own country. We have enabled them to see ^ 
the country of Bornou, even in the way they 
wished, with freedom ; and they ask of us a 
sage to yours, in order that the wonders w 
are not here, may be seen by them there, 
have granted their request, and have • jj 
them with letters of kindness and greeting,^ 
letters will tell you how we esteem 

We remind you, but it is needless, . 
great knowledge will inforin you, that 
ten, that even our prophet himself, 
and advocate, (praise be to God and his a § 
ordered, that these should not be no 

injured when they came in peace, an , ^ 
harm. We throw them upon {vbu 

tection. You know that tnere are bel^ . 
strike down and trample upon the weaJ^ 
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nrxjtected. You know, also, that justice is not 
always done to the good by the wicked. We 
trust therefore to you, and beg that you will sup- 
port and protect these Englishmen and Chris- 
tians ; that you will not permit them to be buffeted 
or al)used, nor allow them to be pained either by 
privations or blows, or even regarded with dis- 
dain, until such time as it shall please God that 
they shall return to their native land. 

‘They are people of a pure heart and true 
tongue; such we have found them; be you their 
supporter, and cause them to rejoice in our 
recommendation ; so may God reward you, and 
grant you what you hope for and desire ! and by 
his blessing may we together proceed on the 
road to heavenly bliss ! May all health, and 
hap])iness, and virtue, and faith, be to you and 
to those near you, and all that belong to you, 
and not to yourself alone ! Dated the evening, &c. 

(Signed) SLAMEEti BEN KaNERRY, 

Sheikh of the Koran.’ 

^On the 23d of January, Major Denham, ac- 
com])anied by Lieutenant Toole, left Kaoiika, 
and arrived at the river Sliary on the 30th, which 
they found, in lat. 12®. 47'. above six hundred 
yards in breadth, and running N. E. at the rate 
of about five miles an hour. Here they em- 
barked for the lake Tsaad, before mentioned, 
with eight canoes, furnished them by the Raid 
of Showey, a small town in this neighbourhood, 
and found the whole course of the river highly 
interesting. On its banks, thickly clothed with 
trees and iieautiful shrubbery, they saw numbers 
of crocodiles. 

^ The Shary was found to empty itself into the 
great lake by two branches formed by the island. 
Descending the western branch the following 
morning, for about two hours, our travellers 
found themselves on that sea of fresh water 
'vhich, says major Denham, we called the Lake 
of Waterloo. They had not proceeded however, 
beyond two miles on the open lake, when the 
heavy swell from the north-emst, caused the 
canoes to ship so much water, and the paddling 
became so laborious to the men, that they were 
obliged to return. They understood that the 
nearest of the Beddoumy islands was a voyage 
of three days from the mouth of the Shary (about 
ninety miles) in the direction of north-east, 
during two of w'hich they lose sight of land. 
Inese people carry on a piratical war with the 
borderers of the lake. It is said that they fre- 
quently muster from sixty to one hundred 
canoes. They make no slaves, but demand 
ransom for their prisoners, who, if it be refused, 
econie islanders, take wives, and remain among 
eni. The whole of the islands arc said to be 
^ e to muster a thousand canoes, with fifteen to 
venty men in each. In every other respect, 
m^l 1 plundering, they are said to be a 

/ irioffensive people, not given to cruelty, 

^ never known to murder their prisoners, 
arm^ themselves that ‘ they have a strong 
^ ^ cunning head, a small country and 

^‘dtle, and that they must take from those 
^ richer than themselves.’ 

of u/. tip this stream, they saw a variety 

and ^ ^ ^ud other birds, abundance of fish, 

‘ bribers of large hippopotami. Attempting 
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to cross the country from Showey to the I.oggun 
territory, Mr. Toole seems to have received a 
cold that terminated his earthly career. The 
journey was through a succession of swamps and 
stagnated waters, ‘ where,’ says major Denhanr, 
^flies, bees, musquitoes and immense black toads, 
vie with each other in displaying their peace- 
destroying powers,’ The inhabitants, are so 
molested by them that they construct within their 
houses nests of cells one within another, to the 
number of five or six, to secure a retreat from 
them. At Kissery, in the midst of these swamps 
Mr. Toole’s sufferings became so great that he 
could no longer mount and dismount from his 
horse. They attempted to halt, and their situa- 
tion may be conceived from the circumstance of 
their being obliged to light fires at the entrance 
of their tents, and constantly to supply them 
with weeds and wet straw, in order to procure 
a temporary relief from the millions of insects 
that hovered round them. Their horses refused 
all food, and naturally averse to flame and smoke, 
rushed to the fire, and suffered their heads to be 
actually scorched, in order to obtain a little 
respite from the stings of their persecutors. 

‘ Painful as their condition was, the Shua 
Arabs, who guarded the frontier of the Logguii 
territory, ^used to let them pass, until they 
had receivea permission from the sultan. On 
the 16th February this permission came, but 
poor Mr. Toole was now quite insensible, and 
was obliged to be lashed upon a camel. In 
this state they entered the town, and took pos- 
session of a decent hut which had been assigned 
to them. The next morning major Denham 
was summoned before the sultan, who, like him 
of Bornou, was caged up in a box, the front of 
which was lattice work of cane. This being 
removed, the major says, something alive was 
discovered on a carpet, wrapped up in silken 
robes with the liead enveloped in shawls, nothing 
but the eyes being visible ; the whole court 
prostrated themselves, and threw sand on their 
heads, while eight trumfnims and as many horns 
blew a loud and most tremendous blast. On re- 
ceiving a small present, he whispered welcome 1 for 
speaking out, it seems, is considered extremely 
ill-bred in a Loggun gentleman. This old gentle- 
man in the box, on being asked for his per- 
mission to proceed up the Shary, enquired 
particularly if the major wished to purchase any 
siriahs, or handsome female slaves, ‘ for if you 
do, he gently whispered, you need go no farther ; 
I have some hundreds, and will let you have 
them cheap.’ Finding however, that he was not 
likely to gain a customer, the shade was drawn 
and the audience finished. 

‘ The name of this capital of Loggun is Kur- 
nuck, and it is situated on the banks of the 
Shary in Lat. 11®. 7'. and contains about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, who speak a language half 
Arabic and half Baghermie. They have a con- 
siderable tra^^bh tlie Shua Arabs, from whom 
they receive bullocks, milk, and fat, in exchange 
for blue striped cottons, which they manufacture 
well, and dye of a very clear and beautiful colour. 
The people are described as much handsomer 
than those of Bornou, and more intelligent ; the 
women particularly so, possessing a superior 
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carriage and manner to those of any black nation 
that major Denham had ever seen. He was 
visited by the ladies of some of the principal 
persons of the country, who examined every 
thing about his person, begged every thing, and 
stole every thing they could secrete, and when 
discovered, only laughed heartily, clapped their 
hands together, and exclaimed, ‘why, how sharp 
he is ! only think, he has caught us !’ They have 
no pretensions, it would seem, to modesty. 
Major Denham gives them the credit of being the 
cleverest and the njost immoral race he had ever 
met with, though they call themselves Moslem. 

There was no difficulty in getting permission 
to proceed up the river, which was here about 400 
yards wide; and as the major’s colleague seemed 
a little better, he embarked for the purpose of 
exploring it higher up. The canoes were here 
better than those lower down, measuring about 
fifty feet in length, and capable of carrying from 
twenty to twenty-five pei*sons, built of a fine- 
grained red wood which grows plentifully on 
the banks of the Shary; the planks were from 
two to three feet wide. He had only proceeded 
a few miles when a boat was seen rowing after 
them as quickly as possible, and on its coming 
up, the whole seven that were with him, made to 
the shore at once in the utmost coi^sion. lie 
soon discovered that the Baghermie ^re advanc- 
ing towards Loggun, and the sultan had .sent word 
that the sheik of Bornou’s people should instantly 
quit the city. It was in vain for the major to 
plead the sickness of his friend and of his ser- 
vant ; — ‘ go,’ said he, ‘ go while you can, I can 
give you no protection.’ Finding there was no 
alternative, poor Mr. Toole, unable to assist him- 
self, was again la.shed on a camel, and they quitted 
the walls of Kurnuk, when the three gates were 
.shut upon them one after the other, with great 
.satisfaction, by an immense crowd of people. 
It was the fourth day before they reached Angala, 
in Bornou, having enjoyed very little rest, and 
.scarcely any food ; llie poor sick traveller being 
delirious the greater part of the time, lashed on 
a camel, and exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun. On being told that they had reached 
Angala, he said, ‘ thank God, then I .shall not 
die !’ Kvery hope, however, vanished two days 
afterwards; a cold shivering seized him, and his 
extremities were like ice ; in this state he con- 
tinued a few hours, and expired without a strug- 
gle or a groan, being completely worn out 
and exhausted. ‘ The same afternoon,’ says 
Major Denham, ‘ I followed his remains to their 
last lodging place, where six of the .sultan of 
Angala’s slaves lowered them into a deep grave 
they had dug, overhung by a clump of mimosas 
in ftill blossom,^ — and a silent prayer breathed 
over them was the best funeral service which 
circumstances allowed me to perform.’ Mr. 
Toole had not completed his twentj^-second year, 
and was in every sense a most amiable and pro- 
mising young officer. His manngrs are .said to 
have been extremely pleasing, iLim his disposi- 
tion kind, gentle, and obliging. He was per- 
fectly resigned to his fate ; and when major Den- 
ham, the day before his death, spoke of theit 
return to Kouka, he smiled, shook his head, and 
said, ‘ No, no, it is all over and shortly after 
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begged, as his last request, that lord Bathurst 
would recommend his next brother to succeed 
to his ensigney in the 80th regiment. 

Major Denham now accompanied the sheik's 
army, on an expedition towards Fittre, round the 
northern end of the lake. The major was mores 
anxious to proceed to Kanem on the northern side 
and thence along the eastern shore of the lake 
The sheik, from anxiety for his safety, gave almost 
a positive refusal, but at length consented that he 
should go to the southward, cross the Shary be- 
low Showey, and take with him twenty horse- 
men, with some of his best Arabs, all armed with 
guns, while he (the major) was only to have a 
couple of the fastest going maharies, the fleetest 
animal that is known ; his rout to be quite close 
to the banks of the Tsaad, while the armed force 
was to take a more inland direction, and nearly 
parallel with him. He stipulated with the sheik 
that he should encompass tlie lake and return 
by Laree, on the northern extremity, to Kouka. 
Major Denham could not realize his hopes of 
encompassing the Tsaad, on account of the wars 
carrying on between Bornou and the nations on 
its northern and southern banks. Both travellers 
reached England in safety, after accomplishing a 
greater extent of travel than any of their prede- 
cessors. Captain Clapperton left Europe a few 
months after, on a second expedition. He started 
from the Bight of Benin, and passing through 
many interesting countries, and meeting with 
comparatively few obstacles, he again established 
himself with sultan Bello, intending to ])roceed 
to Bornou with presents to the sheik of that 
place. These presents, however, excited the 
cupidity of Bello, and our traveller was not per- 
mitted to advance. The treachery of this mon- 
arch, and the disappointment of his hopes, preyed 
so heavily upon him, that he died at Soccatoo. 
Lieutenant colonel Denham went to the new 
English settlement of Fernando Po, as inspector 
general of the liberated Africans, and afterwards 
became governor in chief of our settlements on 
the western coast; he however fell a victim to the 
climate of Sierra Leone in a very few months. 

We have thus exhibited, at considerable length, 
the spirited modern efforts of Englishmen, in ex- 
|)loring these hitherto impervious deserts. It i? 
not, ijowever to be forgotten that other parts of 
Africa have attracted the attention, and been ib 
lustrated by the researches of our enterprizing 
countrymen. Legh and Burckhardt are names 
(the last especially) indissolubly connected wit 
the history of its north-eastern shores ; while Jack- 
son, Keating, and others have explored its more 
northern wilds : nor must we forget our obligations 
to Sparrman, Kolben, V'aillaiit, and Barrow, in 
southern Africa; or the labors of Hamilton, or 
Valentia, Mr. Salt, and Belzoni, in the east of tnis 

continent. We shall avail ourselves of the inmrW 

tion they have respectively afforded, as these i 
tricts are brought successively under our revi ^ 

Africa, or Mehedita, an opulent seapor 
on the coast of Barbary, ninety miles 
from Tunis. It was taken by the emperor 
V., who demolished its fortifications. 

AFRICAN Slave traue. See Slave Tiu • 

The African Institution is a 
stituted for purposes of benevolence, or 
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of reparation toward Africa ; its views cannot be 
better stated than in the resolutions which were 
adopted at the constituent meeting on the 14th of 
April, 1807, and which were circulated with the 
first report, as the basis of the society. 

That this meeting is deeply impressed 
with a sense of the enormous . wrongs which the 
natives of Africa have suffered in their intercourse 
with Europe ; and from a desire to repair those 
wrongs, as w'ell as from feelings of benevolence, 
is anxious to adopt such measures as are best cal- 
culated to promote their civilization and happiness. 

«2. That the approaching cessation of the 
slave trade, hitherto carried on by Great Britain, 
America, and Denmark, will, in a considerable 
degree, remove the barrier which has so long ob- 
structed the natural course of social improve- 
ment in Africa ; and that the way will be thereby 
opened for introducing the cornforts and arts of 
a more civilized state of society. 

‘ 3. That the hap])iest effects may be reasonably 
anticipated from diffusing useful knowledge and 
exciting industry amongst the inhabitants of 
Africa; and of obtaining and circulating through- 
out this country, more ample and authentic in- 
formation concerning the agricultural and com- 
mercial faculties of that vast continent ; and that, 
through the judicious prosecution of these 
benevolent endeavours, we may ultimately look 
forward to the establishment, in the room of 
that traffic by which Africa has been so long de- 
graded, of a legitimate and far more extended 
commerce, beneficial alike to the natives of Africa 
and to the manufacturers of Great Britain and 
ln:land. 

‘ 4. That the present period is eminently fitted 
for prosecuting these benevolent designs; since 
the suspension, during the war, of that large 
share of the slave trade, which has commonly 
been carried on' by France, Spain, and Holland, 
will, when combined with the effect of the abo- 
lition laws of Great Britain, America, and Den- 
mark, produce nearly the entire* cessation of that 
traffic along a line of coast exteifding between 
two and three thousand miles in length; and 
thereby afford a peculiarly favourable oppor- 
tunity fur giving a new direction to the industry 
ttnd commerce of Africa. 

‘That for these purposes a society be imme- 
diately formed, to be called ‘ The African Insti- 
tution/ Disclaiming all colonial and mercantile 
speculations, and all direct aim at the propaga- 
tion of religion, which they, deemed the sole and 
egitimate purpose of the Christian missionary, 
uey further resolved to pursue their object by 
as the following. To collect and 
yttuse information respecting the natural pro- 
uctions of Africa, and respecting its agricultural 
commercial capacities, its intellectual, 
fr^^^i political condition — to cultivate a 
lendly connexion with the natives, and promote 
in the art of reading, and in 
^ith^ general — to enlighten them 

hv interests, and the means 

hinit improve the present oppor- 

ffie \ ^^^^^i^titing a beneficial commerce for 
imn — to introduce amongst them the 

to and most useful arts of Europe — 

promote the cultivation of the African soil, 
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by furnishing the natives with seeds, and 
plants, implements of husbandry, and agricul- 
tural instruction — to acquaint them with medical 
discoveries — to obtain a knowledge of the 
African languages, and reduce them to a written 
form, and to employ agents for establishing cor- 
respondences, &c. From its commencement 
the society has maintained a most jealous cir- 
cumspection with regard to the execution of the 
abolition laws, communicating information to 
government, and aiding its measures with the 
wisdom of practical experience. We wish we - 
could add, in respect to foreign nations, with a 
success proportionate to its zeal. In conse- 
quence of the scantiness of the society’s funds, 
the latter purpose has hitherto been that to 
which its principal attention has been directed, as 
the primary step to improvement. The annual 
Reports of tliis society very ably detail its pro- 
ceedings, which are under the management of a 
patron and president, twenty vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, and a committee of management, con- 
sisting of thirty-six persons, annually chosen. 
The president is the duke of Gloucester. 

AFRICAN COMPANY, a society of mer- 
chants, established by Charles It. for trading to 
Africa. An association of merchants of the city 
of Exeter rise to this company, and first 
received a patent in 1.588, from queen Eliza- 
beth, which conferred on them the exclusive 
privilege of trading to the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia for ten yeai's. A similar charter was 
granted by her successor James I. to certain 
merchants forming a joint stock company in 
1618, but it was soon dissolved : a third com- 
pany created in 1631, by Charles I. shared a simi- 
lar fate. A demand for negroes for our West 
India islands began however to be pretty constant 
about this time, and the duke of York, with 
some other persons of distinction, in 1662, ob- 
tained a charter from Charles II. which secured 
to the English a monopoly of all commerce 
with Africa, from Cape Blanc to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Of this company also the direc- 
tors in a tew years resigned their charter ; when 
in 1672 the last incorporation of this descrip- 
tion was formed by letters patent, and con- 
ducted for some time a flourishing trade. They 
raised a joint capital of .£lll,0t)0, and erected 
various forts on the coast, until the existence 
of these monopolies by grants from the crown, 
being considered at the Revolution inconsistent 
with the declaration of rights, the trade to Africa 
was thrown open. All private traders, how- 
ever, were obliged, by stat. 9 and 10 William 
and Mary, to pay 10 per cent, towards main- 
taining the forts and factories already erected ; 
and in 1730, £10,000 was granted by parlia- 
ment in aid of this expence. 

In 1750, the original company being com- 
pletely bankrupt, its forts and various establish- 
ments on the African coast were vested, by 23 
Geo. II. cap. xxxi., in a new company of mer- 
chants trading to Africa. This company could 
not trade as a corporate body, nor possess 
transferrable stock ; its duties were to maintain 
all the forts and garrisons in good repair that 
lie between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope; any British subject might be admitted 
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into It on llie payment of 405.; and the manage- But at Mesurata, he found those difficultly 
ment of its affairs are vested in nine commis- which deterred him liom proceeding farthe 
sioiiers, chosen annually, for London, Liverpool, In 1790 Major Houghton was engaged by t\ 
and Bristol, in equal numbers. The commis- committee to ascend the Gambia eastward ^ a 
sioners appointed to enquire into the state of to continue on the same line of route over th 
the African Settlements, in 1812, gave the fol- continent. He reached the coast in November^ 
lowing as the annual expence of each of these and went up the river 900 miles, to Bambouk’ 
• . and from thence to the adjoining province of 

Appollonia 879 7 lOJ Kasson, where he died in September, 1791 

Dixcove 926 2 5 The association now had the honour of enffa?- 

Succondee ------- 429 3 ing the celebrated Mungo Park, who in I795 

Commenda ------- 842 2 3 entered upon the same route as his predeces- 

Cape Coast Castle - _ - - 4768 9 Ij sor ; explored the source of the Niger to Silla 

Annamaboe ------ 1B8.5 12 31 and after almost incredible exertions returned 

Tantumquery - -- -- - 77117 6? in about two years. He was afterwards, it is 

Winnebah ------- 776 8 11 but too well known, sent out by government 

Accra - -- -- -- - 1328 1 0 in 1 805, to renew these labours, and never moro 

Whydah ------- 587 16 6| returned. 

jjjg individuals who first directed and en- 

£13195 2 5 cou raged the enterprises of our countrymen in 

The whole annual expenses of the company this direction, it is due thus to re-state the 
in Africa, for forts, salaries of officers, &c., was names and objects of their travellers, of whom 
stated to be £25,327 1.^. It further ap- Messrs. Horneman and Burckhardt were the 

peared frona this Report that the trade of the last. Both these gentlemen perished in their 
coast was chiefly in the hands of the governors of ardent thirst for the diffusion of knowledge. The 
.he forts, to each of whom it afforded a perquisite former embarked from London in 1797, and 
of from £800 to £l()00 a year. was heard of at Tripoli in April 1800, but since 

The company’s annual expenditure at home that period no intelligence whatever has been 
consisted of £100 to each of the nine members obtained respecting him. The latter, who 
of the committee; and £300 to the secretary; particularly distinguished himself, after passing 
in all £1200. The number of persons in their through Nubia, died at Grand Cairo. Latterly 
employ, at Christmas 1813, consisted of forty- government has directed and equipped various 
seven governors and subordinate officers, and 450 expeditions to tlie interior of Africa, and nobly 
soldiers and menials. The company was dis- superseded those exertions of private societies, 
solved in 1820. Africa is represented on medals by the 

The African Association, distinguished different symbols of the elephant, Pegasus, 

for its early patronage of travellers in Africa, scorpion, lion, &c., as on a medal of Adrian, 

originated witn gentlemen 01 various parties, wno beinng on tne obverse the head of tl*e cbnero 
in 1788, united themselves, to the number of HADRIANUS AUG. CO/iSu/ III. Tater I'a- 
about ninety-five, to promote the discovery of tria^ on the reverse the 
the interior of this great continent. Their affairs figure of a female crowned ^ v 
were conducted by a committee of five distin- with the proboscis, he. of 
guished individuals. Lord Ilawdon (the pre- an elephant, and bolding a 
sent marquis of Hastings^ the late Dr. Watson, scorpion in her hand; // T 

Bishop of Landaff, Sir .loseph Banks, H. Beau- from the abundance of \\ ^ 

foy. Esq. and Mr. Stuart; who had the honour those animals in that coun- 
to dispatch the intrepid Ledyard on his first try, inscription AFRICA. 
journey to Africa, in the year of their institu- The female has also a cor- S • C • 

tion ; and it was to Henry Beaufoy, Esq. that nucopia; in her arms, and 
Ledyard made the memorable answer, on being a basket with ears of corn at her feet, emblfi' 
asked, upon the first interview, when he would matical of its fertility. A medal 
set out ?— ‘ To-rnorrow morning.’ The com- of Severus bears on the obverse \ 

mittee assigned him, in conformity with his own the head of Severus crowned 
desire, the course from east to west, in the sup- with laurel, inscription SE- 
po.sed latitude of the Niger. In August he VERUS PIUS AUG. ; on the 
arrived at Cairo; but died before entering upon reverse a figure of Africa stand- 
the route proposed. Mr. Lucas was their ing, having ears of corn in her 
next traveller, but with little more success, right hand, and a lion at her 
Embarking for Tripoli in October, (1788), he feet; inscription Vontifex Maximus 
was instructed to penetrate the desert of Zaara Populi COnSul III. P. P. 
to Fezzan, and to return by way of Gambia, 




AFRICANUS FI.OS. Gerard mentions four greatly esteemed, and in which he 
species of this flower ; Miller enumerates and years from the creation of the world to ^ 
describes thirteen; but they are of no repute in Caesar. This work, of which we 
medicine. more than what is to be found in E 

Africanus, (Julius,) an historian of the third ended at the 221st year of p tb? 

century, the author of a chronicle which was Airicanus also wrote ft letter to Ong®® 
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history of Susanna, which he regarded as sup- 
positious ; and we have a letter of his to Aris- 
tides, in which he reconciles the seeming con- 
tradictions in the two genealogies of Christ, 
recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke. The 
emperor Heliogabalus at his request rebuilt the 
abbey of Nicopolis on the site of the ancient 
Emmaus. The remains of this author were 
printed among the Mathematic! Veteres, Paris, 
folio, 1693, and were translated into French by 
M. ( juiscbardt in his Memoires Militaires des 
Grecs et des Rornains, Paris, 1774. The early 
jart of his Chronology is supposed to be an 
abridgment of the work of Manetho, who lived 
:]00 years B.C. The exact time of his death is 
doubtful. — Lardner says ‘ We may glory in 
Africanus as a Christian.^ 

Africanus, (Scipio.) See Scipio. 
AFllICTA, a kind of wafers, which the an- 
cients used in their sacritices. 

AERIQUE, St. a town of France in the 
department of the Aveyron, on the Sorgues, 
eleven leagues and a half S. S. E. from Kodez. 
Population 3580. 

AFRICUS, a name sometimes given to the 
wind S.W. and by W. so called from its blow- 
ing from Africa. Horace calls it protervus. 
AFRONr. In front. 

AFS LAGERS, in commerce, persons appoint- 
ed by the burgomasters of Amsterdam to fireside 
over the public sales made in that city. They 
must always have a clerk of the secretary's office 
with them, to take an account of the sale. They 
correspond to our brokers, or auctioneers. 

AFT, Gothic, aftarOy A. S. 

AfFer, prep, 8c adv. f TEprep: according to 
Aft'ereye, iTooke, the compara- 

Aft'erwards. 3 tive of the noun aft; 

It is synonymous with hind, and back, and is a 
frequent prefix in compound words, but affects 
tl>eir signitication no otherwise than its general 
acceptation imports ; i. e. succession in order of 
ime and place. 

In vyf hondred jer of Grace Seynt Austyn hyder 
com. 

And four score jer and tuo, to prcchy Cristendom. 
And aboute an hondred jer yt was and fyfty al so, 
^fkr pat Saxons and Englysse verst come pys lend 
to* R. Glcuce^er, p. 230. 

help pi kynne Crist bit. for per by gynnep charite, 

00 ofterwarde awhaite, boo hap moost neede 
per help yf pou hast. 

Vision of Piers Plouhman, p. 288. 
berfore kepe ye and do ye alle thingis, what- 
r^rthingis thei scyen to you : but nyle ye do aftir 
'•r Mrerkis ^ for thei seien and do not. 


^ Wiclif, Matt, xxiii. 

^ ye sonnes of men, how longe wyll ye blaspheme 
haue soch pleasure in vanyte, and 
•'k'V<«rlc,yngt BiUe, P,. h. 

And saw the fox toward the wode is gon 

- nd bare upon his back the cok away, 
hey crieden, out! harow and wala wa! 

- a the fox I and after him they ran 

ftd eke with staves many another man, 
haucer, Nonnes Preestes Tale, v. ii. p. 196. 

thought upon before, may afterward 
reasonable causes of retaining 
u considerations did formerly pro- 

'"obeiMUtuted Hooker. 


Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a 
hill ‘y lest it break thy neck, with following its but 
the great one, that goes upward, let him draw thee 
after. Shakspeare*s King Lear. 

Thou shouldst have made him. 

As little as a crow, or less ; ere left 
To after-eye him. Shaksp. Cymbeline* 

Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Those, (who from the pit of hell. 

Roaming to seek their prey on earth) durst fix 

Their seats long after, next the scat of God. 

Paradise Lost. 

Far be it from me, to justify the cruelties which 
were at first used towards them, which had their re- 
ward soon after. Bacon, 

When o^er the ship in undulation vast, 

A giant surge down rashes from on high. 

And fore and aft the severed ruins lie. 

FalconePs Shipwreck. 

Aft, in maritime affairs, abaft or behind, near 
the stem of the ship, as, ‘To run out the guns 
afore and aft,' i.e. from one end to the other. — 
‘ Right aft,* i. e. in a direct line with the stem 
when applied to any distant object. — ‘ To haul 
aft the fore sheet or main sheet,' i.e. to pull the 
sails more towards the stern. 

After, ^ maritime affairs, the hinder part 
of the ship, as the after-hatchway, the after-cap- 
stan, after-sails, &cc. 

After-guard, the seamen*wo are stationed 
on the poop and quarter-deck of vessels, to at- 
tend and work the after-sails, 8cc. 

After-birth, in midwifery. See Placenta 

After-math, in agriculture, or after-grass, 
the second crop, or grass which springs up after 
mowing : or grass-math, that is cut after some 
kinds of corn. In cutting rowen or second 
crops of grass, says Mr. l.oudo.i, more attention 
will be requisite than in the tirst, as the crops 
are mostly much lighter and more difficult to cut, 
the scythe being apt to rise and slip through the 
grass without cutting it fairly, except when in 
the hands of an expert workman. Crops of this 
sort should always be cut as much as possible 
when the dew is upon them: and as soon as 
ever there is a tolerable growiri, as by waiting, 
the season is constantly getting more unfavour- 
able for making them into hay; and when not 
well made this hay is of little or no value. 
When the grass has been decided to be in the 
proper condition for being cut down, a set of 
mowers proportioned to the extent of the crop 
should be immediately provided. In some dis- 
tricts, it is the custom to pay these labourers by 
the day; but a better and more general practice 
is, to let the work at a certain price by the acre. 
The extent or proportion of ground that can be 
mown in any given space of time, must obvi- 
ously vary much according to the nature of the 
ground, the fulness of the crop, and the good- 
ness of the workman, but in general an acre is 
supposed a full day’s work for an expert mower. 

After-Kindred, a term used by some writers 
for remote kindred. 

After-noon. The Romans professed to de- 
dicate their mornings to business, and their after- 
noons to diversions, as at their game called pila, 
and other exercises of the body, especially walk- 
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mg or riding. Tliese lasted till the eighth or woody and woolly erysimum, or hedge-TOuataivi» 
ninth hour, answering to our three o’clock, which of the coasts of Guinea, 
was the time far the baths. After bathing, they AFUEllA, an isle of Juan Fernandez, in the 
anointed and perfumed themselves ; and about Pacific, on the coast of Chili. Its coasts abound 
the tenth hour, went to coena, supper, about three with sea-fowl and wolves. W. long. 80°. 4i', 
hours before sun-set ; which done, the day was S. lat. 33°. 47'. 

ended at the public spectacles, theatrical or am- AFWESTAU, a town of Sweden, in Dalecar- 
phitheatrical sports ; with music, singing, and lia, seated on the Dala ; which has a copper 
the like. work, a church, a post-ofhce, and a mint for 

After-sails, in maritime affairs, comprehend coining. ‘ In the middle of the last century, a 
all those which are extended on the mizen mast, portion of the copper coinage of the country was 
and on the stays, between the mizen and main- here conducted, but this is now discontinued, 
masts : they are opposed to the head sails. AFWIO VVARA, a village and district of Kan- 

After-throes, or pains, enixus posteri, do- tokeino, in Lapland, situated on the mountains 
lores post partum, in midwifery, are pains re- under Norway. It has a bailiwick and a couit 
sembling labour pains, though ordinarily less of law. 

violent, and which occur after the expulsion of the AFZELIA, in botany, a genus of the didyna- 
placenta; being occasioned by the contraction mia angiospermia class and order ; the characters 
of the uterus to expel foreign bodies from its ca- of which are, cal. quinque-partitc, cor. campa- 
vity, as well as to reduce the capacity of tlie nulated, and tlie capsule rotundated, acuminated, 
blood-vessels, which, during pregnancy acquire double-celled, gaping at the apex and polyspei- 
a considerable magnitude. They are more or less mous; with hemisphermic receptacles. .There 
severe in different women, but are found very is one species, the Afzelia Cassioides, the Afzelia 
rarely to occur after first labours. They are ofGmelin. Also a new species of the decandria 
more frequent after the birth of large, than of monogynia class and order, near the Ilymenaii, 
small or middling-sized children; or after la- and of the natural order of leguminosx': the 
hours that have terminated in an unusually essential characters of which are, cal. tubuloso 
quick and rapid manner, particularjp if the pla- wdth a limb quadrifid, deciduous; pet. four, 
centa has been extracted almost immediately uiiguiculated, with a very large head : the hla- 
after the birth pf the child. After-rains, even ments two, superior, sterile ; the legumen many- 
when most sevefi, are seldom attendea with dan- celled; the seeds arillated at the base. Iti^s 
ger ; and are best relieved by the application of found in Africa, near the equinoctial. Linnaan 
warm cloths, with gentle frieftion ; by giving inter- Trans, vol. iv. p^ 221. 

nally twenty-five or thirty drops of the tincture of AGA, in the Turkish language, signifies a 

opium, or by assiduously rubbing upon the re- great lord or commander. Hence the general ot 
gion of the uterus, a mixture composed of four horse is denominated spahilar agassi ; and thr 
parts volatile I inament, and one of the tincture of aga of the Janissaries is the commander in chirt 
opium; by administering frequent draughts of of that corps. He is an ofiicer of great’ import- 
warm gruel, or giving castor oil, or some other ance; and is the only person who is allowed tu 
gentle purge on the follow ing day. See Labour, appear before the Grand Signior, without Ins 
After-swarm, are secondary or posterior arms across his breast, in the posture of a slave, 
swarmsof bees, frequently found to quit the hives Eunuchs at Constantinople are in possession oi 
within a fortnight after the first. Some writers most of the principal posts of the seraglio, and 
distinguish the after swarms from the prime, in the title aga is given to them all, whether in 
that the latter are directed by the vulgar, or employment or out. It is also given to all sucii 
crowd of bees, whose only rule is the fulness of as are without employ, and especially to wealthy 
the hive; whereas the former are appointed by landholders. — We find also agas in othercoun- 
the ruling bees, and indicated by a noise or call, tries. The chief officers under the Khan ot 
which these make for the space of two or three Tartary are called by this name. And among 
days, as it were, to give waniing to the common the Algerines, we read of agas chosen hogi 
herd to prepare for a march. W itliin eight or ten among the boluk ba.shis (the first rank of military 
days after the prime swarm is gone, if the princess officers), and sent to govern in the chief town 

next in order find a competent number fledged and garrisons of that state. The aga of 

and ready, she begins to tune her treble voice, in is the president of the divan, or senate. 
a mournful and begging note, as if she prayed some years, the aga was the supreme officer, a 
the queen-mother to let them go ; to which voice, governed the state in place of bashaw, w o 
if she vouchsafe a reply, by tuning her base to the power dwindled to a shadow. But the so i ^ 
other’s treble, it marks her consent; in conse- rising against the boluk bashis, or agas, 
quence of which, within a day or two after, if the sacred most of them, and transferred the ^ 

weather allow, tlie new swarm appeans. If the pov^r to the califf, with the title of Hey 

prime swarm be broken, tlie after will both call Aga, or Adja, in geography, a 
and swarm the sooner, perhaps the next day ; in half a mile from Anamaboa, on the gold c 
which case a third, sometimes a fourth, succeeds Africa, where the IJutch formerly had 
in the same season ; but all usually within a fort^ The landing is difficult and dangerous , 
night after the prime swarm See Swarm. adjacent country produces several 

AFTO, in botany, a name given by the natives modities, and among others a very ^ 
of Guinea, to a plant of the erysimum kind, which AGAAZI, or Agaoi, in 
they grind to powder, and take as snuff’, to cure sinian denomination of a descend' 

the head-ach. Petiver has called this plant the are said to have been employed by tn 
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jjits of Cash, the first inhabitants of the countiy, 
and by dispersing the produce of Arabia and the 
eastern coast of Africa over the continent, to 
nave acquired wealth and influence. Agag, 
says Mr. Bruce, denoted the nobles and chiefs of 
the armed shepherds, whence came their title 
King of kings ; and the plural of this is agagi, or, 
as it is written in the Ethiopic, agaazi. The 
king' of Amalek, mentioned 1 Samuel, ch. xv. 
and slain by Samuel, was, according to this 
writer, a shepherd of this kind. Bruce^s Trav. 


V. i. 387. 

Aga Cretensium, in botany, the Spanish 
milk-thistle, 

AG ABUS, Ayajdoc, Gr. a grass-hopper, a pro- 
phet, who foretold the famine that ha])pened in 
the reign of Claudius Chesar, A. D. 44, and the 
persecution of Paul by his countrymen at Jeru- 
salem. See Acts xi. 28, and xxi. 10. He is 
said to have suficred martyrdom at Antioch. 

AGA DA, an h'gyj)tian or Abyssinian wind 
mstrument, of the flute species, but with a 
mouthpiece, like a clarionet. 

AGADl'iER., theGesert Ghessem of Leo Afri- 
ranus, or Santa Cruz, a noble port, and once 
a very flourishing town of Morocco. No port of 
the empire has so line and secure a road for ves- 
sels. The town stands on the snmmit of a 
inounfaiji, and is defended with batteries. Its 
iuhahiiants were transferred by Seedy Mahomet 
to Mogodor, and the place has never since reco« 
vered its original constitution, 

AUADLS, (Audagost, of Edrissi,) a flouri.sh- 
nig town of cmitral Africa, on the caravan route 
ti'uin Tripoli and Eezzan to (Jassina. It is forty- 
seven days journey from Mourzouk, and many 
the merchants from that quarter stop at 
Agades, to change their commodities for tho.se of 
Soudan, and tlie countries to the south of the 
Adger. The niercliant^ of this place are the 
sole carriers of the salt which is found on the 
hanks of the lake of Domboo, in the desert of 
bdnia, tliough that territory belongs to Bornou. 
‘henna of a very superior quality grows in the 
i|Pighbouring mountains. The African A.ssocia- 
states Agades to be one of the cities 
’ Nashua, but Horiieinan reports it to be the 
Capital of an indej>endent kingdom called i\sben. 

1 is the centre of the trade of tlie interior of 
Africa. 

^('ADEEP, a town of Bengal, on the Bhaga- 
14 miles south of Plassey. The word 
signihes ‘ fhe extreme Island,' and the Hindoos 
^ ^ that the sea originally reached this place, 
f Ileb. i. e. an upper room, a king 


A ’ ‘ ’ Aicu. 1. ill 

f the An, al... kites, equally , 


.1 «*' tviiAa, iH^uiiiiy cruel and effeminate, 

f'Yi? spared by Saul, notwithstanding the 
of the Almighty, and slain by 
wnm ^ ^ ‘ his sword had made many 

TecnrT a cowardly dread of death, 

hfvlpco^ ^ Samuel, xv. affords one of num- 
'"onstera *n history, that those 
Others ^ value on the lives of 

i^oir ovvn^^ S^^erally most anxious to preserve 

given to Haman, the 
claim Htinister of Persia, probably because 
deduced his descent from the ty- 


rant mentioned in the last article ; an ancestor, 
worthy of such a descendant. 

AGAGEER, a name given in Abyssinia to 
those who hunt and kill the wild elephants. Theii 
name is derived from the word Agar, which sig- 
nifies to hough or ham-string with a sharp wea- 
pon. These persons dwell constantly in the 
woods, and live entirely on the flesh of the beasts 
which they kill, which are chiefly the elephant 
and rhinoceros. They are light and agile, both 
on horseback and on foot ; of a swarthy com- 
plexion : and liave European features. The 
manner in which they kill the elephant is as fol- 
lows : two men, altogether naked, moimt the 
same horse, which the foremost manages, and the 
hindmost has a broad sword, the handle of which 
he grasps with his left hand, whilst with his right 
he takes hold of a part of the blade, round which 
wliip-cord is twisted. The edges of the sword 
are as sharp as a razor, and yet lie carries it with- 
out a scabbard. When the elephant i.s found 
feeding, the horseman runs before him, making 
noises to irritate him ; the animal incensed by 
this, attempts to seize the horse and rider with 
his trunk, instead of endeavouring to make his 
escape. The horseman after some evolutions 
of this kind, rides up to the elephant and 
drops his.'jjompanion on the off side ; and, 
whilst the rider engages the attention of the 
animal, the other person gives him a stroke above 
the heel, in that part wliich in tJie human subject 
is called the tendon of Achilles. After which, 
the horseman turns round and takes up his com- 
panion. Sometimes an expert Agageer will kill 
three out of one herd. The blow commonly se- 
parates the tendon, or at least wounds it to such 
a degree that the weight of tlie animal breaks it. 
In this state the horseman and his companion 
speedily dispatch the animal with their javelins 
and lances ; when he is slain, the flesh is cut 
off the bones into strings, and these are hung on 
the branchcis of trees to dry, without salt; and, 
arc then laid by for their stock of provision in 
the season of the rains. 

AGAI. vSee Agio. 

A(LVIN', a. 'X Sax. a^en, from Onjejen, 
Against,' to meet; to oppose; to en- 

Again'vvard, ^counter: — ^Tooke. Again, 

Ag a I n'sa Y . J and its cognate words, denote 

repetition, transition, opposition; in our earlier 
literature, we find ayen, ayenst, agane; agens, 
agen, still later. 

-'He gedere ys ost anon 

To werre, and to stonde a-^eyn ye Romaynes ys fou. 

R. Gloucester t p. 80. 

Sir, said kyng Guyon, tume ageyn, I rede, 

Frankis and Burgoillon, els alle gos to dede. 

R, Brumie, p. 191. 
For I schal gyue to you mouth and wisdom to 
whiche all youre aduersarics schulen not mowe agen- 
stonde and agemege, Wiclif, Luke xxi. 

Not ycldinge yuel for yuel, neither cursyng for 
cursyng, but agenward blessynge. 

Wiclif. Petet' iii. 

And therfore is I come, and eke Alein, 

To grind our corn, and carry it home agein : 

I pray you spede us heuen that ye may. 

Clumcer* The Reeve*s Tale, v. i. p. 150* 

T 
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Long was I, lady Lucke, your seruing man. 

And now hduc lost agayne all that I gat, 

WTierfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than. 
And in my myndo remember this and that. 

Ye may not blame me though I bcshrew your cat. 
But in fayth I blesse you agayne a thousand times. 
For lending me now some laysure to make rymes. 

Sir T. Morels Davy the Dycer. 
How oft do they [angels] with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant. 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant. Spenser, 

Thence she them brought into a stately hall. 
Wherein were many tables fair dispred. 

And ready dight with drapets h'stival, 

A^ait^s^ the viands should be ministred. 

Farrie Quecne. 

The like charge was given them agai)ist the time, 
they should come to settle themselves in tin* land 
promised unto tlioir fathers. Hooker. 

Some say, that ever, [gainst that season comes. 
Wherein our iSaviour’s birth is ceh'braled, 

Ihe bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then they say, no spirit walks abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike ; 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Shaks'pea re 's Hamlet. 

Hope is a lover’s staff, walk hence with that. 

And manage it agaimt despairing thoughts. 

Shakspeare's Tu'O Gentlemen of Verona. 
To that purpose he made haste to Bri^l ; that all 
things might be ready against the prince came thither. 

Clarendon. 

Against the promis’d time provides with care. 

And hastens in the woof the robes he was to wear. 

Drydcn. 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing : 

Drink deep, or taste not the pierian spring; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pof)e. 

All which, I grant to be reasonably and truly 
said ; and only desire, they may be remembered 
against another day. StilUngJieet 

AGALACTIA, Agalaxy, from a and yaXa, 
Gr. Want of milk. 

AGALLOCIllJM, from AyaXXo/tni, I boast, 
alluding to its excellent otlotir, a mtslieinal wood 
imported from the Last Indies, usually in small 
pieces, and of a very fragrant scent. See Xyl- 

OALOES. 

AGALMA, Agalmata, Gr. AyaX/iw, in an- 
tiquity, a term originally used to signify any 
kind of ornament in a temple; but afterwards 
for the statues only, as being most conspicuous; 
or the temple itself. 

AGAAIA, in zoology, a species of the lacerta, 
with a long and round tail, under the head and 
above the neck aculcatcd witli reverse scales. 
It is the iguana cordylina. 

Agama, in zoology, another variety, called 
iguana salam andrina, is imbricated on the tail 
with large scales. 

AG'AME# In game. See Game. 

For by my trouth, I say it not in gamc^ 

To wend as now, it were to me a shame. 

ChauceFs Third Book of Troihis, fob 170. 

I am right glad wuth you to dwellen hen;, 

T said but agame 1 would go. Idem, 

AGAMEDES, in fabulous hi.story, is said 
along with his brother Trophonius, to have built 


the chancel, or oracle, of the famous temple of 
Apollo, at Delphi, of five whole stones : and 
that when they had finished their work, they re^ 
quested of the god that they might receive for 
their reward what he judged best : and within 
three days after, they were both found dead in 
bed! 

AGAMEMNON, the son of Atreus and 
.^rope, was captain-general of the Trojan ex- 
pedition. It was foretold to him by Cassandra, 
that his wife Clytcnmestra would be his death: 
yet he returned to her, and accordingly was mur- 
dered by yEgistbus, who had corrupted his wife 
in his absence, aud by her means usurped the 
government. Homer calls him icpeiwv, and ava^ 

ai'Opioi*. 

AGAMENTICUS, a mountain of north Ame- 
rica, in the province of Maine. Lat. 43”. 16'. 

It is about eight miles from the sea, and is a 
noted land-mark for mariners. Also a river of 
North America, in the centre of York county, and 
district of Maine. It receives its waters from 
the ocean through the hay of Pascataqiia, and 
lias only a scanty snpjily from streams of fresh 
water. Its mouth is about four miles south from 
Cape Neddie river, and admits small vessels. 

AG AM ICST ER, the eleventh archon of Athens. 

AGAMI, in ornithology, a name applied by 
Iluflbn to the psophia crepitans of Linnaeus, the 
grus pso])hia of J^tllas, the Phasianus iSjitilla- 
rum of Brisson, and the gold-breasted trumpeter 
of Latham ; the specific character of vthich is, ! 
that its head and breast are smooth, green, and 
shining. The bird is about twenty-two inches 
long. 

AGAN, one of the Ladrone islands, where 
Magellan, in search of the Moluccas, was assas- 
sinated. 

AGAN A, a large town of Guam, one of the 
Ladrones, built by the Spaniards when they 
colonized tlu^ island. It is ])leasantly situated on 
the western coast, 12 miles N. IL of the harbour. 
Tiic liouses, vvliicli stand on posts about three 
feet from the ground, are mostly composed of 
wood, and are laid out in straiglit and loiigstreets. 
The Sjianiards have a large government house, 
a royal magazine, and barracks for 500 men. 
Tlie.se, together with a fine cliurch in the Spanish 
style, and two convents or colleges, are of 
The town has some beautiful gardens, and is 
very well defended. It stands in Lat. 13 . 

20'. N. 

AGANIPPE, in antiquity, a fountain of Boe- 
otia, at mount Helicon, on the frontier of Phocis 
and Bmotia, sacred to the Muses, and running 
into the river Permessus ; Ovid seems to make 
Aganippe and Hippocrene the same. 
distinguishes them, and ascribes the blending 
them to poetical license. 

AGANJPPIDES, ill ancient poetry, a desig- 
nation given to the Muses, from Aganippe* 

AGAOMA, or Agama, a district of Abyssm^ 
in the province of Tigre, to the south of 
During the government of Ras Michael i 
a con.siderable tribute of gold and 
since Shum Woldo became master of ih ^ 
yielded but a small revenue. 

AGAPANTIIUS, quasi ayairnrog avOoeV 
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sant flower, in botany, a genus of the hexandria 
inonogynia class and order, of the natural order 
Liliacea', the Spathaceje of Linnaiis, and tlie 
Narcissi of Jussieu. Its characters are,rAL. aspatlie 
common gaping at the side; cor. one-petallcd, 
funnel-shaped and regular ; tube cornered, as if 
coni])osed of six claws, border six-parted, wdth 
the parts oblong and spreading ; stam. six fila- 
incnts inserted in the throat, shorter than the co- 
rolla, declinate ; the anthers kidney-shaped and 
incumbent; pist. a superior germ, oblong, three- 
cornered : the style filiform, of the length of the 
stamens ‘and declinate ; the stigma simple, or 
triiid ; the pericarpium is an oblong capsule, 
three-sided, three-celled, three-valved : valves 
navicular, with contrnry dissefiiment ; the seed 
mnaeroiis, oblong, compressed, and enlarged 
\vith a memlu'ane. There is one species, viz. 
a^npantlius umbellatus^ the crinum Afrieamim 
of laimaus, or African blue lily. This is the 
African tuberose hyacinth, with a blue umbel- 
lated flower. The root of this plant is composixl 
of tliick fleshy fibres ; from the snmi’. head arises 
a cluster of leaves, and a stalk supporting an 
\iiTihel of blue flowers, each flower standing on 
a pedicle, about an inch long', which make a fine 
appearance. They come out at the end of Au- 
gust, or heginuing of September, and frccpiently 
continue in beauty till spring. The flowers are 
those of the hemerocallis, but this genus is dis- 
tinct from it in its spalhe. It is a native of the 
Tape of (lood Hope, from whence it was brought 
to Holland, and in 1G92 it was cultivated at 
Hampton (hourt. 

A(b\PF/. See (jape. 

In hiinscir was all his state ; 

More solemn than tlie tedious pomp, that waits 
On ]>iiu( es ; when tlieir rich retinue long, 

Of horses led, and grooms besmear’d with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd, and*sets them all (Kjape. 

Paradise Lost. 

Dazde the crowd, and set them all agape. Philips. 


AfiAPl'i, in ecclesiastical iiistory, from Ayarrrjy 
Ti'. love, the love feast, or feast of charity, in 
among the primitive ('hristians ; when a 
‘‘beral contribution was made by the rich to feed 
h'ti poor. St. Chrysostom givq^ the following 
of this feast, which he derives from the 
■T^^Juolical practice. He .says, ‘ The first Chris- 
Jl'tns hud all things in common, as we read in 
Acts of the Apostles ; but, wdieii that equality 
^*1 possessions ceased, as it did even in the Apos- 
tiriKg the agape, or love feast, was substituted 
I* file room of it. Upon certain ebays, after p;ir- 
Cord’s supper, they met at a com- 
^ bringing provisions, and the 
llw*’ nothing, being invited.’ It was 

receiving the holy sacra- 
aric^’ is some difference between the 

n^odevn interpreters as to the cir- 
held^E time, viz. — Whether this feast was 
Soar the communion. St. Chry- 

opinion; the learned Dr. 
th ^ ^ former. — ^’rhese love feasts, during 

oentuvies, were held in the church 
offence ; but, in after times, 
tr-i ^^gan to tax them with impurity. 
Hie occasion to a reformation of tlie agapa?. 
ss of charity, with which the ceremony 


used to end, was no longer given between dif* 
fererit sexes ; and it w;xs expressly forbidden to 
have any beds or couches, for the conveniency of' 
those who should be disposed to eat more at 
their ease. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the abuses committed in them became so noto- 
rious, that the holding of them, (in churches at 
least,) was .solemnly condemned, at the council 
of Carthage, in the year 307. Some modern 
sects, as the Wesleyans, Sandemanians, &:c. have 
attempted to revive this feast. 

AGAFKT/E, in ecclesiastical history, a aame 
given to certain virgins and widows, who, in the 
ancient church, associated themselves witli, and 
attended on, ecclesiastics, from motives of piety 
and charity. In the primitive clays there were 
women instituted deaconesses ; who, devoting 
themselves to the service of tlie church, took up 
their abode with the ministers, and assisted them 
in their functions. Tliey afterwards degenerated 
into liliertinism ; insomuch, that St. Jerome asks, 
w'ith indignation, unde agapetarum ])estis in ec- 
clesias introiit ! This gave occasion to councils 
to suppress them. 

AGA HIS, in natural history, a stone of a dusky 
yellow, or the colour of a lion’s skin ; held in 
great esteem in many nations, on account of its 
su])})osed'5^rtues, as an anodyne and vulnerary. 

AGAK, Abraham’s concubine*. See IIagar. 

AGARD, Artliur, a lt‘arn{*cl English antiqua- 
rian, born at Foston, in Derbysliire, in the year 
1540. His fondness for Eriglisli antiquitie.s in- 
ducc*d him to make many largci collections ; and 
his office as deputy cliamberlaiii of the exche- 
quer, which lie held forty-five years, gave him 
great opportunity of acc[niring skill in that study. 
Similarity of taste brought him acquainted with 
Sir Robert Cotton, and other learned men, who 
associated tlicmselves under the name of The 
Society of Antiquaries ; of which society Mr. 
Agard was a conspicuous member. He m-ade the 
jJoomsday book his peculiar study ; amfl com- 
posed a work to explain it, under the title of 
Tractalus de usu et obscurioribus verbis libri de 
Domesday : he also compiled a book for the ser- 
vice of his successors in office, which he de- 
])ositcd with the officers of the king’s receipt, as 
a proper index for succeeding olliccrs. A selec- 
tion of his Enepuries into the polity and con- 
stitution of laigland, was published after his 
death by Air. Hearne in the papers of the Anti- 
quarian Society. All the rest of his collections, 
consisting of at least twenty volumes, he bc- 
c^ueathed to Sir Robert Cotton ; and died in 1615. 

AGA REE, a station for caravans betw^een 
Cassena and Gadanus, in the gre^t Desert 
of Sahara, one hundred and thirty miles S. E. of 
Gadanus. 

AGARENI, or Agarenians, the followers of 
the religion of Mahomet. The wo|jj is derived 
from Agari, or Hagar, handmaid of Abraham 
and mother of Ishmael ; and properly denotes the 
Arabs, called also Ishmaelites, and more lately 
Saracens. 

AGARIC, in botany. See Agaricus. 

Agaric, in pharmacy, a kind of fungous ex- 
crescence, growing on the trunks and large 
branches of several trees ; but chiefly on the 
larch tree, and upon some kiiuH of oak, when 
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decayed. Three fourths of it consist of a re- 
sinous substance, and the remainder is a slimy 
mucilaginous earthy matter, so tenacious, as 
scarcely, by any method to be dissolved by 
water. It is easily cut with a knife, friable be- 
twixt the fingers, and has no hard, gritty, or 
foloured veins. It is an ingredient in the the- 
riaca Andromachi, where it is admitted in the 
quality of a cordial : though its cardiac virtue is 
excepted to as much as its purgative. It was 
ill much esteem among the ancients, but has 
deservedly fallen into disrepute of later years, 
as it occasions insupportable nausea. Tourne- 
fort enumerates eighteen species of agaric. Hut 
it is more generally divided into three kinds; 
the male, the female, and the false or spurious 
agaric. The best comes from tlie Levant ; that 
which comes from Savoy and Dauphiny being 
less esteemed. Holland also affords some, but 
that is reckoned the worst; because it is grated, 
and whitened at the top with chalk. By a 
chemical solution it passes almost wliolly into 
oil ; it yields no volatile salt, but abounds with 
a sort of flaky earth, and acid phlegm ; as to 
texture, it seems much to resimible colocyntb, 
Agahic, False, or bastard, or oak agaric, 
is that which grows on those trees. It is com- 
monly reddish, and very lieavy, it il^very little 
esteemed, which probably occasioned its being 
called the false agaric. The <lruggists look only 
upon that which grows on the larch tree to be 
the right sort. 

Agaric, FE%tALF., is the most esteemed in 
medicine. To be good it ought to be white, 
large, brittle, and bright, so as to be easily pul- 
verised ; of a lively and penetrating scent, and 
of a bitter taste. This was thought efficacious 
as a styptic, to restrain not only venal, but ar- 
terial haemorrhages without the use of liga- 
tures, Its reputation, how'ever, d.d not long 
subsist ; and after repeated irials, the surgeons 
of Lo^tlon were obliged to discontinue it a» in- 
efficacious and unsafe. 

Agaric, Male, otherwise called the common 
or heavy agaric, is of a yellowish colour, and 
pretty solid. It is commonly used in dyeing 
black, and is reckoned among the non-colouring 
drugs, which the dyers of the best woollen clotli 
and serges are obliged to use in France. It is 
called non-colouring, because it can produce no 
colour of itself, without being mixed with other 
ingredients. 

Agaric, Mineral, a kind of stone, or marie, 
which IS found in the cliffs of rocks in different 
parts of Germany. It is very white and light, 
whence, '*it is called milk of the moon. It 
is also named marrow of stone, or lithoma- 
gni, and stenoinagra. Some tell us that the 
calcination of this stone is performed by the 
vapours of metals within the rocks where 
it is found, it is used internally against haemorr- 
hage.s, the stranguary, gravel, and especially 
dysenteries ; externally, to dry and heal old ul- 
cers, stop defluxions of the eyes, &c. 

AGAHICON. See bust and next articles. 
AGAIIICUS, or Mushroom, a genus of the 
order of fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia 
class of plants. Only the esculent kinds of 
nmsh rooms are cultivated ; and the following 


method is used by the gardeners who raise their< 
for sale. — If the young mushrooms cannot be 
procured from gardens, they must be looked for 
in rich pastures during August and Septem- 
ber: the ground must be opened about their 
roots, where it is frequently found full of small 
white knots ; which are the off-sets, or young 
mushrooms. These must be carefully gatliered 
in lumps, with the earth about them : but as 
this spawn cannot be found in the pasture, ex- 
cept at that season when the mushrooms arc 
naturally produced, it may be searched for at 
any time in old dung-hills, especially where 
there has been much litter, and it hath not 
been penetrated by wTt so as to rot ; it may 
also be found very often in old hot-beds ; or 
it may be jirociired by mixing some long dung 
from the stable, which has not been thrown 
on a heap to ferment, with strong earth, and 
put under cover to ])revcnt wet getting to it. 
The s])awn commonly appears in about two 
months after the mixture is made ; but propor- 
tionably the sooner the more effectually the air 
is excluded, provided the mixture is not kept 
so close as to heat. Old thatch, or litter which 
has lain long abroad so as not to ferment, is 
the best covering. The spawn has the appear- 
ance of white mould shooting out into long 
strings, by which it may be easily known where- 
ever it is met witli. — The beds for receiving 
the s])awn are now to be prepared. These 
should be made of dung in whioh there is 
plenty of litter, but which sliould not bp thrown 
on a heap to ferment: that dung which has 
lain spread abroad for a month or longer is 
best. The beds should oe made on dry ground, 
and the dung hud on the surface ; the width at 
the bottom should be two and a lialf or tlirce 
feet, the lengtli in proportion to the quantity of 
mushrooms desired ; then lay the dung about 
a foot thick, covering it with strong earth about 
four inches deep. Upon this lay more dung, 
about ten inches thick; then another layer of 
earth, still drawing in the sides of the bed, 
as to form it like the roof of a house ; which 
may be done by three layers of dung, and as 
many of earth, When the bed is finished, it 
must be covered witli litter or old thatch, botj 
to prevent its drying too fast and to keep ou 
wet. In this situation it ought to remain eigi 
or ten days, when it will be in proper temper^ 
aturc to receive the spawn ; for this is des^oye 
by too much heat ; though, before • 

may be kept very dry, not only without e 
ment, but with considerable advantage. 
bed being in a proper temperature lor 
spawn, the covering of litter should be ^ 

and the sides of the bed smoothed ; ® ^ 

covering of light rich earth, about an inc J 
should be laid all over the bed ; but this s 
not be wet. Upon this the spawn mus 
thrust, laying the lumps two or 
asunder: then gently, cover this witn , 
light earth, above half an inch ikying it 
the covering of litter over the bed, 
so thick as to keep out wet, and the 

bed from drying. In spring or in ^ 

mushrooms will begin to 
month after making ; but wheiv 
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made in summer or winter, they are much 
longer before they produce. In any season, 
however, they ought not to be hastily destroyed ; 
since mushroom beds have been known to pro- 
duce very plentifully, even after the spawn has 
lain in them five or six months. When the 
beds are destroyed, the spawn should be care- 
fully preserved, and laid up in a dry place, at 
least five or six weeks before it is again planted. 
—The difficulty of managing mushroom beds 
IS, to keep them always in a proper degree of 
moisture. In the summer season they may be 
uncovered to receive gentle showers of rain at 
proper times; and in long dry seasons the beds 
should now and then be watered, but much wet 
ought by no means to be suffered to ceme to 
them. During the winter season they must be 
kej)t as dry as possible, and so closely covered 
as to keep out cold. In frosty or very cold 
weather, if some warm litter, shaken out of a 
dung heap, is laid on, the growth of the miisli- 
I rooms will be promoted : but betwixt this and 
I the bed, a covering of dry litter must be inter- 
i posed ; which should be renewed as it decays ; 

' and as tlie cold increases, the covering must be 
tiiickeiied. Jly attending to these directions, 
plenty of mushrooms may b(^ produced all the 
year round. One bed will continue <good for many 
months. For a particular, perhaps fabulous, 
method of producing mushrooms, see l^visicu- 
KKJS. liotanical writers enumerate fifty-live 
species belonging to this genus; of which the 
must remarkable are the following : . 

1. Agauicus Cami’cstiiis, or common mush- 
room, which has the top or cape first of a dirty 
cream colour, convex, and if but just cxparid- 
hig, the under part, or what is called the gills, 
is of a bright flesli red. It is found in woods, 
old pastures, and by road sides ; and is in the 
greatest perfection in S’eplember. 

2. AdAUfcns CriAXTAiinLLUs, or chantarelle 
apric, is rather a smaller fungus than the former. 

1 his plant broiled with salt and jiepper has 
much the flavour of a roasted cockle ; and is 
esteemed a delicacy by the French, as is the 
Agaricus Fratensis. It is found in wmods and 
high pastures, and is in perfection about the 
end of September. 

d- Agaricus Cinnamomrus, or brown mush- 

has a cap the colour of fresh tanned hides. 

! hrst it is hemispherical, firm, even, and fleshy, 
'^Jth mostly a small rising in the centre ; but 
'yen old is quite flat. The wliole plant has a 
P oasant smell, and when broiled gives a good fla- 
Dtaoh found in woods in September and 

Agaricus Clypeatus, or long-stalked 
^ ns iroom, has a hemispherical hat tapering to 
(In clammy ; the pillar is long, cy lin- 
er nw ’ 'vhite ; the gills are white, and not 

on ‘insted with a fine powdery substance 
bulbous, long, and 
in wn found in September, 

‘"woodlands and pastures. 

Thi« f Deliciosus, or orange agaric, 

the seasoned and then broiled, has 

limp “n,vour of a roasted muscle. Its prime 
dry found in high 

Agaricus AIuscarii s, or reddish mush- 


room. This is the rnoucho-rnore of the Kussians, 
Kamtschadales, and Koriacs, who use it as an 
instrument of intoxication. 

7. Agaricus Pratensis, or champignon, vei’y 
common upon heaths and dry pastures. 

8. Agaricus Quercinus, or agaric of the oak, 
as well as many other species of this genus, 
grow on dunghills, or rotten wood, in cellars, or 
on the trunks of trees. It was formerly an article 
in the Materia Medica; but is now deservedly 
rejected, 

9. Agaricus Violaceus, or violet mush- 
room. It is found in woods in October. Hud- 
son’s bulb sus is only a variety of this plant. 

Agaricus. Medical men have differed about 
the qualities of mushrooms ; some considering 
them as a rich nourishment and perfectly inno- 
cent, when properly chosen ; and others assert- 
ing them to be extremely deleterious. IVIost of 
the fungi are indeed of a hurtful quality ; and 
with respect to the whole tribe, the esculent are 
very few. But esculent mushrooms are very 
nutritive, very readily alkalescent, and more so 
without immediate acescency than any other 
vegetable: they are therefore a rich nourishment, 
and much akin to animal food; on which ac- 
count they may be indulged in considerable 
quantity .to strong persons. It requires, how- 
ever, .skil*o distinguish this esculent kind ; and 
very few, especially of those who are commonly 
employed to gather them, viz. the servants, have 
studied Clusius, or otlicr authors who have been 
at the pains to distinguish them. Perhaps our 
esculent mushrooms, when old, acquire a dan- 
gerous acrimony ; and for these reasons Dr. 
Cullen is of o[)inion, that it is for the most part 
[)rudent to avoid tliem. In the warmer climates 
they may be used as light food ; but here it is 
preposterous to use them along with animal food, 
as they do not correct its alkaline tendency. The 
l.st, 2d, 3d, 5lh, 7tb, and 9th species above enu- 
merated, are the only species that can be safely 
recommended as edible. It is well knoVn, that 
soil and situation have a great influence upon 
the properties of plants ; and these being of a 
singular nature, and absulntely between that of 
an animal and vegetable, may be more power- 
fully affected than a complete species of either- 
because they have neither leaves nor branches 
to carry off the noxious damps and vapours .of a 
stagnant soil, as a perfect vegetable has ; nor 
have they any gross excremental discharges, like 
those of a living animal. The gills, no doubt, 
exhale some of their superfluous moisture ; but 
their situation is such, that any thick steam from 
the earth may lodge in them, and % clogging 
their excretory duets, render the plants morbid. 
Thus they soon run into a state of putrefaction, 
and become a prey to worms, flies, and other 
insects. The common mushroom, which is in 
general esteem, though we havetfcevcral others 
.better, is not safely eaten when produced from a 
moist soil. Those who gather mushrooms for 
sale, should therefore have particular regard to 
the lands they collect them from, especially it 
they know they are to be broiled ; but if they 
be intended for catchup, perhaps they may be 
less cautious, as the salts and spices, with which 
the juice is boiled, may correct any evil dispo- 
sition in the plants. But, even in this cas©^ 
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catdiup inatle of mushrooms taken from a dry 
soil, 1ms a more aromatic and pleasant flavour, 
than timt which is inade from those taken from a 
moist one, and it will always keep a ^reat deal 
belter, 

AG AST, or Agassi, in Turkey, a title of ho- 
nour, synonymous with Aga, which see. 

AG AST', ^ From A. S. repean, to see, to 
Aga/.T'/, J look at ; or from the Gothu\a"i/(m, 
A(;azf.o'. 7 to fear ; in our usa'^e, the two roots 
are apparently combined, as it sianihes to ^aze 
with terror ; amazed ; frighted to astonishment. 

So coni a wilde. Iiis s<'hip liad allc ouer 

roimrn.. 

he niarynn* \v:i8 agust, }n:t. scliip ^at \\ild not go. 
Lotes did pi,*i kast, for whoni pci had pat wo. 

R. llnmm', p 124. 

And ho pat ooto of pat seed. shnl<{f> hci'vcne Irywc 
With God and nat agast. bote of gyle one, 

i'/.svew of Piers Plou/iman, p. 381. 
So as they traveH’d, so they’ ^gan espy 
An armed knight toward tin m galloj) fast •, 

'•'hat seemed from some feared foe to fly. 

Or other grisly thing that him agast. 

Faerie Queene, 

Hundreds ho sent to licll i and none durst stand 
liim ; 

Here, there, and cvTiy’ where, enrag’d Im flew: 

Tlio Fremli cxclaimM, ‘ The <levii was ii^>rms ! ’ 

All the whole army stood ugazed on him. 

Faafespeare's Henry F/. 
Thus roving on. 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ aiha nt’rous bands 
( With shndd’iiag horror pale, and ey» s agast J 
A Tew’d first their lamentable lot j and found 
No rest. Paradise Lost. 

Loud was the noise, aghast was every gu«*.st. 

The w'omen shriek’d, the men forsook the feast. 

Drydens Theodore and Honoria. 
Stout Glo’stcr stood aghast in s[)eechl<‘ss trance ; 

To ancs ! cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quivering 
lance. Gray*s Bard. 

'ITie pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, mid his Oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of lime, disparting towr’s 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash’d. 

Hauling around loud thund ’ring to the moon. 

Dyer’s Rtiins (f Home. 
The church-hell tolls, deey) sounding down the glade. 
The solemn hour for walking s[)cetr( ;; ina<h? ; 

Tlie simple plough-lxy, wakening aith the sound. 
Listens aghast, and turns him siaith.-d round, 

’J'hen stops his cars, and strives to < Ids eyes. 

Lest at the sound some grisly ghost sliould rise. 

h'irlic Whiteds Poems. 

AGASYI.1.LS, in the iVIateria Medica, a name 
given by some of the ancient Greek writers to 
c^um amiTJoiiiac ; and by Dioscoridcs, to the tree 
which produced that gum. By their descrip- 
tions of this medicine, it appears not to liave been 
the same which we know by this name. 

AGATE, an instrument used by gold wire- 
drawers ; so called fnmi the agate in the middle 
of it, which Ibrms its principal part. See the 
following article. 

Agate, in mineralogy, a species of precious 
stone, or rather a siheious mixture or jaspier, 
amethyst, quartz, opal, heliotrope, and cornelian, 
blended in variable proportions with a base of 
2alce<lony. Its combinations, however complex, 
are distingiiislied by a chajacteristic speciality, 
the component piarts .sliding into each oilier by 
such nice gradations, as show them to have been 


all of simultaneous formation. In this respect it 
differs from ailicums Breccia, in which angular 
fragments of .silicious pebbles are cemented by a 
compost of quartz, calcedony, or flint, of a con- 
stitution wholly distinct from that of the invested 
parts. Differing according to the appearance 
and transparency of its component substances 
the agate is never wholly opaque like tlie jasper 
nor transparent like the quartz crystal. Its most 
common colours are yellow, red, blue, milk- 
wdiite, lioney^-orange, an ochre yellow, flesh- 
blood, reddish brown, brownish green, violet- 
blue, &CC. through which the opaquer parts appear 
like dots, eyes, zones, bands, with various other 
ramifleations, and are sometimes variegated with 
clouds and veins of various colours, figures, and 
dimensions. This species of mineral is found in 
the form of irregular rounded nodides, from the 
size of a piiTs head, to more than a foot in dia- 
meter ; sometimes in strata, and occasionally 
slalactitic. Several varieties of agate are dis- 
tinguished by tlie lapidaries : the finer semi- 
transparent kinds, consisting principally of chal- 
cedony, are called oriental : in the handed agates 
the colours are disposed in straight parallel iines 
or hands ; while in the fortification agate, the 
most beautiful of all the varieties, they are ar- 
ranged in waved and angular concentric zones : 
the landscape agate, by the name alone, suffici- 
ently declares its irregular appearance: the moss 
agate, or Aluchoa stone, is filled with dcndrilicul 
crystallizations of iron ore, so nearly resembling 
some kinds of moss as to liave been actually 
mistaken for real vegetables by Daubentoii. 
These s( inipellueid gems were originally found 
on tlic hanks of the river Ayari/j;, in Sicily, whence 
their name is derived. They are now, neverthe- 
less, common in many ])arts of the world. ‘ *’he 
largest and most beautiful agates which this 
island produces are known by the name of Scotch 
pMlcSy and are found ehietly in tlie neighbour- 
hood of J)iinbar. 

VVe enumerate the following varieties of this 
mineral as the most remarkable, arranged ac- 
cording to the different colours of the ground. 

I, Of tho.se with a 'white ground there are three 
sjiecies. 1 . The dendrachates inacoa stone, so 


calhid from that part of Arabia, whence it is 
derived, seems to be the same with what soriie 
authors call the achates with rosemary in the 
middle, and others achates with little branches 
of black leave.s. It consists of translucent cal- 
cedony. Its dark outline of arborization, lik‘' 
vegetable filaments were formerly attributed to 
deposits of iron, and manganese ; hut are now 
thought to arise from mineralized plants of tie 
crypto garnus. 2. The dull milky-looking agate. 
Tills, though greatly inferior to the former, is a 
very beautiful stone. It is common on the shot 
of rivers in the East Indies and also in 
and some other parts of Europe. Our v _ 
cut it into counters for card playing, ® , 

toy.s of small value. 3. The lead-colour 
agate, called the phassachates by the ancie • 
11. Of the agates with txrediUsh ground 
four species. 1 . An impure one of a ties i 
loured white, which is but of little beau y^ 
comparison with other agates. The 
of flesh-colour is 'but very slight; and it ^ . 
found without any clouds, veins, or other v 
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tions ; but sometimes it is prettily veined or 
variegated with spots oT irregular figures, having 
fimbriated edges. It is found in (iermany, 
Italy, and some other parts of Europe; and is 
wrought into toys of small value, and into the 
German gun-flints. It has been sometimes 
Guild with evident specimens of the per- 
fect mosses bedded deep in it. 2. That of a 
pure blood-colour, called hiemachatos, or the 
bloody agate, by the ancients. 3. The clouded and 
s))otte(l agate, of a pale flesh-colour, called by 
the ancients the cornelian agate, or sardachates. 
4 . The red lead-coloured one, variegated with 
yellow, called the coral agate, or corolla achates, 
by the ancients. III. Of the agates with a yc/- 
Inwkh ground, there are only two known species ; 
the one of the colour of yellow wax, called 
crrachatcs by the ancients; the other a very 
elegiint stone, of a yellow ground, variegated 
with white, black, and green, called the leonina, 
and leonteseres by the ancients. IV. Of the 
a';at(‘S with a grrewis/i ground, there is only one 
known species, called ly the ancients jaspachates. 

The Rihhon agate, wliich exhibits so elegant an 
oppenrance, occurs in porphyry and gneiss, and 
consists of alternate parallel layers of chalcedony 
with jasper, rpiartz, or amethyst. The brccciated 
a. beautiful variety containing fragments 
of the former, lies in a base of amethyst ; of both 
the most l)eautiful specimens are found in Saxony 
and Siberia. Forfijication agate, found in nodules 
of various imitative shapes, occurs at Oberstein, 
on th(! Kbine, and in Scotland. It is imbedde^d 
ill amygdaloid, and on cutting it across the 
interior zig zag, parallel lines are found to re- 
semble tlu! plan of a modern fortification. Even 
the (-entre coutains a splintery mass of quartz 
and amethyst, surrounded by a jasper and cbal- 
eedoiiy. 'rh(. j/,oss agalc, to which vve liave al- 
ready ref(U’r( (i, appears PD consist of chalcedony, 
arborized alter the form of vegetable filaments; 
and on some occasions irregularly traversed 
^''ith veins of red Jasper. According to the con- 
jecture of Daubeiiton, i)r. MT'ulloch discovered 
in mocha and moss agates, aquatic conferva', 
ooated witli iron oxycle ; but exhibiting their 
natural form and colours. JNIosses and lichens 
have boon also detected along with chlorite, in 
^I’gotaiions. In the ])ossession of the earl of 
“lavis, is an onyx agate set in a ring which con- 
taius the chrysalis of a moth. Hollow nodules 
agate, called geodes, present interiorly crystals 
‘d colourless or amelliystine quartz, scattered 
occasionally with crystals of stilbite, chabasie, 
jod oapillaiy incsolypc. In the interior of those 
oundariioiig the hills of Dauria, on tlie right bank 
^ ihe Chilca, M. Patrin occasionally detected 
ilutnen. The geodes found in volcanic districts 
Occasionally contain water in tlieir cavities ; 

1 . chiefly found in insulated blocks of a 

^a, distinguished by an earthy fracture. When 
ma^ 1 bquid escapes by evaporation, but 
ay be restored by immersing them in hot water 
a Short time. 

are most prized when the internal 
Jindfl resembles some animal or plant; 

gip more numerous than might be ima- 

inen containing natural representations of 

> hons, tigers, &c. Velschms had in his 


custody a flesh-coloured agate, on one side of 
which appeared a half moon in grea^ perfeebon, 
represented by a milky scm..circle ; on the other 
side, the phases of vesper, or the evening star: 
whence he denominated it an aphrodisian agate. 
An agate is mentioned by Rircher, on which was 
the representation of a heroine armed ; and one 
in the church of St. Mark in Venice, has the re- 
presentation of a king’s head adorned with a 
diadem. On another, in the museum of the 
prince of Gonzaga, was represented the body 
of a man, with all his clothes, in a running pos- 
ture. A still more curious one is mentioned by 
De Boot, wherein appears a circle struck in 
brown, as exactly as if done with a pair of com- 
passes, and in the middle of the circle the exact 
form of a bishop w ith a mitre on : but invert- 
ing the stone a little, another figure appears ; 
and if it is turned yet further, two others appear, 
the one of a man, and the other of a woman. 
But the most celebrated agate of that kind is 
that of Pyrrhus, wherein were represented the 
nine muses, each with their proper attributes, 
and Apollo in the middle playing on the harp. 
In the emperor’s cabinet is an oriental agate of 
a surprising bigness, being fashioned into a cup, 
whose diameter is an ell, abating two inches. 
In the eayj^ is found delineated in black specks, 
h. xi'islor.^. XXX. Otlier agates have also been 
found, representing the numbers 4191, 191; 
whence they are called arithmetical agates, as 
those representing men or women have obtained 
the name of anthropomorphous. Agates may 
be stained artificially with solution of silver in 
spirit of nitre, and alterwards exposing the parf: 
to the sun ; and though these artificial colours 
disappear on laying the stone for a night in aqua- 
fortis, yet a knowledge of the ])racticabilit.y of 
thus staining agaU'S, must render those curious 
figures above mentioned strongly suspected of 
being the work, not of nature but of art. The 
oriental agates are all said to be brought from 
the river Gambay. A mine of agates was .some- 
time ago discovered in Transylvania, of divers 
colours, and some of a large size, weighing se- 
veral pounds. Considerable quantities of these 
stories are still found near the river Achates in 
Sicily. There are found in some of these the 
surprising representations above mentioned, or 
others similar to them. By a dexterous manage- 
ment of these natural stains, medals have been, 
produced, which seem mastcr-])ioces of nature : 
for this stone bears the graver well ; and as 
pieces of all magnitudes are found of it, they 
make all sorts of work of it. The high altar of 
the cathedral of Messina is all over encrusted 
witli it. The lapidaries pretend that the Indian 
agates are finer than the Sicilian ; but father 
Labat informs us, that in the same quarries, and 
even in the sanie block, there are found pieces 
much finer than others, and these fine pieces are 
sold for Indian agates, in order to enhance their 
price. Antiquaries put no small value upon 
stones of this kind engraven by art. In this 
sense, agates make a species of antique gems, in 
the workmanship whereof we find eminent proofs 
of the great skill and dexterity of the sculptors. 
Several agates of exquisite beauty are preserved 
in the cabinets of the curious; but the facts re- 
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presented on these antique agates, however well 
executed, are now become so obscure, and their 
explications so difficult, that several diverting 
mistakes and disputes have arisen among those 
v/ho undertook to give their true meaning. The 
great agate of the apotheosis of Augustus, in the 
treasury of the holy chapel, when senf from Con- 
stantinople to St. Lewis, passed for a triumph of 
Joseph. An agate, in the kite French king's cabi- 
net, had been kept 700 years with great devo- 
tion, in the Benedictine ab])oy of St. F'vre at 
Toul, where it passed for John the Evangelist 
carried away by an eagle, and crowned by an 
angel : but the heathenism of it having been fully 
detected, the religious would no longer give it a 
place among llieir relics, but presented it to the 
King. The antiquaries found it to be the apo- 
theosis of Germanicus. fn like manner the 
triumph of Jose})h was found to be a repn'senta- 
tion of Cermaniciis and Agrippina, under the 
figures of Ceres and Triptolenius. Another was 
preserved, fiom time immemorial, in one of the 
ancient churches of France, uhcre it had y)assed 
for a representation of paradise and the fall of 
man ; there being on it two figures, representing 
Adam and Fve, with a tree, a serpent, and a 
Hebrew inscription round it, taken from the 
third chapter of ( ienesis, ‘ The womim saw that 
the tree was good,' &c. The French ^cademists, 
instead of our first j)aients, found Jupiter and 
Minerva represented by the two figures : the in- 
scription was of a modern date, written in a 
Rabbinical character, very incorrect, and poorly 
engraven. The prevailing o])inion was, that this 
agate represented simply the worship of Jupiter 
and Minerva at Athens. 

Seme account for the phenomena observ'ed in 
genuine agatc^s from natural ca\ises. Thus 
Kircher, who had seen a stone of this kind, in 
which were depicted the four letters usually in- 
scribed on crucifixes, I.N.R.T. apprehends that 
.some real crucifix had been buried under ground, 
among stones and other rubbish, where the in- 
spriptiin haj>pening to bo parted from the cross, 
and to be received among a soft mould or clay 
susceptiblte of th(3 impression of the letters, 
came afterwards to be ])etrified! In the same 
manner he supposes the agate of Pyrrhus to 
have been formed. Others resolve much of the 
wonder into fancy, and suppose those stones 
formed in the same manner with the camieux 
or Florentine stones. See Camieux. 

The agate is used for making cups, rings, 
seals, handles for knives and forks, hilts for 
swords and hangers, beads to pray with, smelling 
boxes, patch boxes, &c. being cut or sawed with 
no great difficulty. Great medicinal vtr^ifps 
were formerly attributed to the agate, suclf fis 
resisting poisons, especially those of the vip^^, 
scorpion, and spider; but they are now very 
justly rejected from medicinal practice. ^ 

AGATHA, St. a town of Italy, in the ulterior 
principality of Naples, w ith a bishop’s see. It is 
.six miles south-east of Reggio; of great natural 
strength, and has the title of a principality. 
Also a town with the title of a duchy, on the 
coast of Capitanata. 

AGATHA RCH IDES, or Agatharcius of 
,,(?tijdus, in biography, a Greek historian, and 


grammarian, mentioned by Josephus, and other 
ancient writers, was contemporary with Eratos- 
thenes, and flourished under Ptolemy Philometer 
about 177 years before Christ. He was reader 
to Heraclida, president of the Alexandrian 
Library, and wTote several historical treatises- 
of which Photius mentions forty-nine books^ 
concerning the affairs of Europe, ten of Asia 
live of the Rod Sea, and an epitome of what had 
been written on this subject in one hook. Some 
fragments of his writings may he found in Jose- 
phus and Photius. Tlie testimony of Agathar- 
chides is alleged to prove, that in the reio-n of 
F*tolemy Philometer, the Greek sovereigns of 
Egypt had not yet traded directly to India, but 
imported the commodities of India, from Saba 
tlic capital of Yemen. This ancient writer’s 
description of the western coast of the Red Sc;i 
closes at Ptolemais, as if there were no regular 
commerce beyond that point. 

AliATlHAS, or Agatiitus, surnamed Scho- 
lasticus, a Greek Byzantine historian, of the sixtii 
cent my under Justinian, He was born at 
Myriua, in Asia the less, at the mouth of the 
river Py thicus. He was an advocate at Smyrna, 
had a taste for poetry, and wrote a histoiy which 
begins with the twenty-sixth year of Justinian’s 
reign, where Procopius ends, and terminatini; 
with the slaughter of the Huns, 559. It was 
printed in Greek and J^atin, with Bonaventurc 
\’ulcaniiis’s, at J.iyden, 1594, in quarto; and at 
Paris, 1660, in folio. 

ACLATUO, a tragic and comic poet, disciple 
of Prodicus and Socrates, applauded in Plato’s 
dialogues for his virtue and beauty. His first 
tragedy obtained the prize ; and he was crowned 
in the presence of upwards of 30,000 spectators, 
in the fourth year of the ninetieth Olyiityhid, 
None of his works are extant, except a few 
quotations in Aristotle, Athenmus, and others. 
Agatho deliglilcd so much in antitheses, as to 
give him occasion for saying to a person, who 
wished him to expunge them, ‘you do not con- 
sider that you would rend Agatho from himself.’ 
Athenmus (Deipnosophist, 1. v. p. 211. ed. Ca- 
saub.) cites the following, Mf 1 tell you the 
truth, I shall not please you ; and if I please 
you, I shall not tell you the truth.’ And Aris- 
totle gives us these, ‘ The only thing impo.ssible 
to God, is to cause that not to be made that has 
been made ; ’ * fortune loves art, and art loves 
fortune ‘ it is probable, that a great many 
probable things may happen to mortals.’ There 
was also a pope of this name in the seventh cen- 
tury who was very active against the Monothentes. 

AGATHOCLES, the famous tyrant of Sicily 
was the son of a porter at Reggio. 
successively a common soldier, a 
a general, and a pirate. He defeated 
Carthaginians several times in Sicily? 
wa.s once defeated himself. He 
himself tyrant of Syracuse, and then-of all L 
after which he vanquished the 
again, both in Sicily and Africa. But at 
having ill success, and being in his 

soldiers, they mutinied, forced him to fly 
camp, and cut the throats of his he 

he left behind. Recovering himself 
relieved Corfu, besieged by Cassanwri 
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the Macedonian fleet; returned to Sicily; mur- 
dered the wives and children of those who had 
murdered his ; afterwards meeting with the 
soldiers themselves, he put them all to the sword ; 
and ravaging the sea coast of Italy, took the 
(•ity of Ilipponium. He was at length poisoned 
|)y his grandson, Archagathus, in the seventy- 
second year of his age, 290 years before Christ, 
after having reigned twenty-eight years. 

Agatuoclfs, the unfortunate son of Lysima- 
chus king of Thrace and Macedon, who, after 
defeating and putting to flight Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, was murdered by his father’s orders, at 
the instigation of his step-mother Arsinoe, who 
ivHsalso his wife’s sister, A, A. C. 282. 

A(;ATI10D/1sM 0N, from ayaOoQj good, and 
huiioiv diernon, a beneficent genius. Among 
ancient writers, agathodaemon is a denomination 
given to a kind of serpents, bred up and revered 
by the Egyptians, from an opinion of some 
sanctity residing in them. They arc also called 
dragons, and fabulously described as having wings. 

AGATHOPOLIS, the city of Montpelier in 
Franco. See Montpelier. 

AG.\TllYilNA, or Agatiiyrsa, in ancient 
geography, a town of Sicily, now St. Marco ; as 
old as the war of Troy. 

AGATll VENUS, in ancient history, the son 
of jKoIus, and founder of Agathyrna. 

AGATTON, a towm of Africa, seated near 
flic month of the river Formosa, on the coast of 
(juiuea, eighty miles soutli of Benin. It was 
formerly a considerable place ; and the neigh- 
buiiihood is considered healthy ; but frequent 
i^ irs have depopulated it. 

AGA'J'TOO, one of the Aleutian islands, 
^hout .sixteen miles long, with a lofty mountain 
ill the middle. Distant from Attoo 20 miles, 
hong. 175^ E. Eat. .52^ 30'. N. 

AGATY, :i Malabar tjree, bearing a fruit in 
fiisto and .shape like the kidney-bean. 

.\GAVK, the common American aloe : a genus 
the nionogynia order, belonging to the hex- 
loidria edass of plants ; and in the natural method 
raiiking under the tenth order, coronaria*. The 
< liiiracter.s arc: there is no calyx; cor. monope- 
talous and funnel-shaped ; the border six-parted, 
'viih lancet erect divisions: stam. six erect flla- 
j’lcnts, longer than the corolla ; the antherm are 
J'lear, shorter than the filaments, and versatile : 
J’i'JT. an oblong germen ; the stylus is filiform, 
of the stamina, and triangular; the 
^ ‘Rnia headed and triangular : per. an oblong 
j’l^^ngular capsule, trilocular, and three valved : 
seeds are numerous. Of this genus, botanical 
enumerate eight species. 

Agave Americana, or the great American 
^ generally rise upwards of twenty 

Pt high, and branch out on every side towards 
sIg ^ pyramid : the 

\t‘ll ^^^ots being garnished with greenish 
in which stand erect, and come out 

fine <^^^sters at every joint : these make a 
siic continue long in beauty ; a 

;^cession of new flowers being produced for 
Dlani • wiooths in favourable seasoms, if the 
8eed« ^^1 P^^I^cted from the autumnal colds. The 
ripen in England. It has been 
^ y thought, that these plants do not 


flower till they are 100 years old; but this is a 
mistake, for the time of their flowering depend« 
on their growth ; so that in hot countries, where 
they grow fast, and expand many leaves every 
season, they will flower in a few years ; but in 
colder climates, where their growth is slow, it 
will be muhh longer before they shoot up their 
stem. There is a variety of this species with 
striped leaws, common in the English gardens. 
The other sorts are so tender, that they must 
constantly remain in the stove. 

AGAUPFi, in botany, a name used by some 
authors for the common white water-lily. 

AGDE, a populous city of France, in Lower 
I.anguedoc, in the department of Ilerault, and 
arroiidissement of Beziers. It trades in fine wool, 
wine, oil, corn, and silk. It is seated on the 
river Ilerault, a mile and a quarter from its 
mouth, where it falls into the gulph of Lyons, 
on which there is a fort built to guard its en- 
trance. The houses are principally built of 
black stone, and there is an entrance into the 
city ])y four gates. The public buildings are not 
hnnd.some. The city is extended along the river, 
where it forms a small port, which, small craft 
may enter. There was formerly a great con- 
course of pilgrims here to the chayiel of Notre 
Dame de Gmce. It is a little without the city, 
l)etween whtni and the chnpel there are numerous 
oratories, which they used to visit with bare feet. 
Long. 3*^. 33'. E. Eat. 43°. 19'. N. Population 
7200. 

AGDENAS, a district of Norway, in the ter- 
ritory of Drontheim, into which the hay runs. 
AGE, n. ylgc, Er. deduced ty Junius 
A'oeu, >from aa, which in the Teutonic 
A'gedly..) dialect .signified long duration; 
A. S. ajan past: time in general, ora particular 
period ; as human life, or any portion of it. 

Fro fie by gynnyng of fie world, to fie tyme fiat now 
is, 

Sone a^es ficr habbefi y be, as sene tyine y wy».. 

M, Gloucester^ i), &, 

Suld tliou not first think quhare thou left, but Ids, 

Thy wery fader the ayit Anchises ? r 

J)ou(jlas* Aineid, b. M. p. 68. 
If the comparison do stand between man ^d man, 
the aged (for the most part) are best experienced, 
least subject to rash and unadvised passions. 

Hooker, 

Novelty is only in request t and it is as dangerous 
to be aged in any kind of course ; as it is virtuous to 
be constant in any undertaking. 

Shakspearc's Mcamre for Measure, 
One man in his time plays many parts, 

II is acts being seven Shakspeare, 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt, seventeen 
years : so the whole age of J acob was an hundred 
forty and seven years. Genesis xlvii. 28. 

Hence lastly springs care of posterities ; 

For things, their kind would everlasting make : 
i*Hcnce is it, that old men do plant young trees. 

The fruit whereof another age shall take. 

I Sir J, Pavir, 
Next to the Son, 

Destin’d Restorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n and earth shall to the ages rise. 

Or down from heaven descend. 

Milton*s Paradise Lost 

And on this forehead (where, your verse^ has said. 
The loves delighted, and the graces play’d) 
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Insulting €ige will trace his cruel way, 

And leave sad marks of his destructive sway. 

Prior. 

No longer now the golden age appears. 

When patriarch wits surviv’d a thousand years. 

Pope, 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate 

Idem, 

Immortal ! ages past, yet nothing gone ! 

Morn without eve ! a race without a goal ! 

L nshorten’d by progression infinite ! 

Futurity for ever future ! life 

Beginning still, where computation ends ! 

Young. 

The love of retirement has in all ages adhered 
closely to those minds which have been most en- 
larged by knowledge^ or elevateil by genius. 

Jlamhlcr, 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wnnd’rings, biit relieved their pain; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
And if no future age shall hear my name, 

I lurk the more secure from fortune’s blast. 

And with more leisure feed this pious flame. 
Whose rapture far transcends the fairest hopes of 
fame. Beattie. 

Age, anionj the ancient poets, Avas used lor 
(he space of thirty years ; in whiffi sense, age 
amounts to much tiie same with generation. 
Thus, Nestor is said to liavc lived three ages 
when he was ninety years old. The interval 
since the first formation of man they divi(l(.‘d into 
four ages, distinguished by tlic epitliets of golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron. During the gohicn 
age, Saturn reigned in heaven, and justice and 
innocence in this lower world. Tlie earth then 
yielded her productions without ( ulturc ; men 
held all things in common, and lived in perfect 
friendship. Tliis period was .supposed to have 
lasted till the expulsion of Saturn from his king- 
dom. The silver age commenced when men 
began to deviate from the jiaths of virtue ; and 
their lives became less ha])py. The brazen age 
commenced on a farther deviation, and the iron 
age io(Jk place in consequence of one still greater. 
The East Indian Brahmins seem to have adopted 
the idea of the Gri'cian poets, if the latter did 
not borrow it from them ; or rather, if both were 
not indebted for it, to the Mosaic account of the 
original paradisaical state of man. The Brahmins 
seem evidently to have bad at least a traditional 
account of the longevity of the antediluvian patri- 
archs, from the description they give of the four 
ages of tlie world. — The first, which they repre- 
sent as a sort of golden age, lasted, according to 
them, 1,728,000 years ; in tliis period, the god 
Brahma was born, and men were all giants ; their 
manners were innocent ; they were exempt from 
diseases, and lived 400 years. — tn tlie second 
age, which lasted 1,296,000, their rajahs were 
bom : vice now crept into the world ; men’s lives 
were fallen to 300 years, and their size retrenched 

f )roportionally. — I’nder the third age, which 
asted 8,064,000 years, vice being more in- 
creased, men only attained to 200 years. — ^The 
la.st age is that wherein we now live, of winch 
4,027,213 years are already gone ; and the life 
of man is sunk to one fourtli of its original dura- 


tion. A late author, however, reflecting on the 
barbarism of the first ages, will have the order 
which the poets assign to the four ages inverted* 
the first, being a time of rudeness and ignorance* 
would be moVe properly denominated an iron 
than a golden age. When cities and states were 
founded, the brazen age succeeded ; when they 
began to improve, the silver age commenced- 
and since arts and sciences, navigation and com- 
merce, have been cultivated, the golden age has 
taken place. The ingenious M. Meroiep carries 
this idea still fartlier in his work entitled, Me- 
moirs of the year 2500 ; and supposes, that man- 
kind, when that period arrives, will be so much 
imjiroved, that vice and folly of every kind will 
be totally extirpated from the earth. 

Age, in liistory, is used to express certain 
periods, or divisions of time. Thus, among the 
ancient Greek historians, the time elapsed since 
the beginning of the w'orld wms divided into three 
ages. The first reached from the creation to 
the deluge, wdiich happened in Greece during 
the reign of Ogyges ; this they called the obscure 
or uncertain age, because the history of mankind 
is altogether uncertain during that period. The 
second, they called the fabulous or heroic age, 
because it is the period in vvhicli the fabulous 
ex[)loits of th(dr gods and heroes arc said to hare 
been performed. It began with the Ogygian 
deluge, and continued to the first Olympiad; 
whtm the third, or historical age, commenced. — 
This division, however, it must be observed, 
holds good only with regard to the Greeks and 
Romans, who liad no liistories earlier than the 
first Olympiad : the .lews, Egyptians, Blaenicians, 
and Clialdeaiis, (not to mention the Indians and 
Chinese, who pretend to much higher antupiity,; 
are not included in it. Among the Jew'b 1^^*' 
duration of the world is divided into three ages 
First, the seculuni inane, or void age, is the space 
of time from the creation to Moses. Second, the 
present age, denotes all the space of time from 
Mosfis to the coming of the Messiah ; and, third, 
the age to come, denotes the time from the coming 
of the Messiah to the cud of the Avorld. Varioub 
other divisions of the duration of the world int<> 
ages have been made by historians.— The Sibyl- 
line oracles, supposed to be written by Jews ac- 
quainted with the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, divide the duration of the world into ten 
ages; and according to Josephus, each age 
contained GOO years. It appears, by Virgi ^ 
fourth eclogue, and other testimonies, ibat 
age of Aiigustus was reputed the end of t io!> 
ten ages, consecjiiontly as the ])eriod ot ^ 
world’s duration. — By some modern 
the space of time commencing from Cons a ^ 
tine, and ending with the taking of ^ 

nopie by the Turks in the fifteenth 
i.s called the middle age. — Others choose i a , 
to date the middle age from the 
the empire made by Theodosius at the 
of the fourth centuij, and extend i 
time of the emperor Maximilian E ih 
ginning of the sixteenth century, ^ 
empire wa.s first divided into circ es. 
middle is by some styled the barbaro 
and the latter part of it tlie lowest ^mi- 
divide it into the non-academical an 
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c.il ages. The first includes the space of time 
from the sixth to the ninth centuries, during 
which schools or academies were lost in Europe. 
The second from the ninth century, when schools 
were restored, and universities established, chiefly 
by the care of Charlemagne. The several ages 
oi’ the world may be reduced to three grand 
e])ochas, viz. the age of the law of nature, 
called by the Je\vs tlie void age, from Adam 
to xMoses : the age of the Jewish law, from 
Moses to Christ : and the age of grace from 
Christ to the present year. 

Agf, or llEBiir.w ano Greek manuscripts of 
the scriptures. The Hebrew Bible is placed be- 
fore us by critics as the most ancient book in the 
world, 'riie truth of this pretension, involving 
its entire authority as an inspirt^d book, is there- 
fore a point of the last im{)ortance ; and various 
criteria of tlu? age of the He!)rew MSS. of the 
Old Testament have been given by different 
scholars. They may lie divided into External 
Testimony and Internal Evidence. Tlie former 
consisting of the subscriptions affixed liy the 
transcribers, specifying the time when the manu- 
sd'ipts were copied, cannot always be dejiendcd 
upon, since cases liavc occurred in which the 
earliest dates have been snporadded to tbc pro- 
(liietions of modern copyists, to enhance the value 
of tluhr la.l)onrs. ^Vith respect to the latter, the 
marks are more decisive. Of these the following 
arc staled by Dr. Kermicott and M. I)e Hossi 
as the principal. 1. The inelegance and rude- 
ness of the ebaract(!r, althoiigli .lablonski lays 
Howii the simplicity and (degance of the charac- 
ter as a eriUirioii of antiquity. 2. The yellow 
colour ol the vellum. 3. The total absence or 
tare occurrence of the IMasora and of the Keri 
and Kf'tib. 4. The writing of the lN?ntateueh 
throughout in one book without any greater 
mark of distitiction appearing at the beginning 
of books, than at the beginning of sections. />. 
Ihe absence of critical emendations and cor- 
rections. 0. The abst'nce of \owel {)oints. 7. 
Obliterated letters being written and re-written 
''ith ink. 8. The fre(]uent oceurrenee of the 
name Jehovah in lieu of Adonai. 9. The in- 
tequency of capital and small letters. 10. The 
nhertiori of points to fill up blank .spaces. 11. 

non-division of some books of Psalms, 
fr ■ P<^t‘tical hooks not being distin- 

^mshtnl from those in prose by dividing tbcin 

fer'^ frequently dif- 

^eiirig Masoretic copies, but agreeing 

r Samaritan text, with ancient versions, 
vvith the quotations of the fathers. The 
im of or of several of these internal 

0 s is said to afford ccrlain evidence of the 
rbquity of Hebrew manuscripts, 
meit^^ ^!‘^ok manuscripts of the New Testa- 
'^tll* * ^**0 extant, are written either on 

con^v paper, and their external form and 

serin those of other ancient manii- 

o? n/' vellum is either purple coloured, 
Ihin AT ; and is either thick or 

in tii^ annscripts ori^very tliin vellum are held 
esteem. The paper also is either 
aired or the common sort manufac- 

nrdi'kpcJ^^E and is either glazed or wire- 

) that is of the ordinary roughness. Not 


more than six manuscript fragments on purple 
vellum are known to be extant. The Codex 
Claromontanus is written on very thin vellum. 
All manuscripts on paper are of tnuch later date, 
those on cotton paper being subsequent to the 
ninth century; those on linen to the twelfth. li 
the paper be of a very ordinary quality, Wetstein 
pronounces them to have been written in Italy, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth eenUirics. The 
letters again, especially the capitals, which in the 
time of St. Jerome were called imciai i. e. initial, 
are of two kinds, either unadorned and simple, 
and made with straight thin strokes ; or thicker, 
uneven, and angular. Some of tliese letters are 
supported on a sort of base, wliilst others are 
desecrated, or rather burthened with various tops. 
As letters of the former kind are those for tlie 
most part seen in ancient Greek manuscripts, 
w'hilst Uiosc of the latter resemble the paintings 
of semi-barbarous times ; manuscripts written 
with the former are supposed to bo as ancient 
as the fifth century, whilst those in wliidi the 
latter are employed are thought posterior to the 
ninth. Before the Seventh century, (Hreek 
manuscripts were usually written in capital let- 
ters, and most without any divisions of words. 
Ca])itals were also in great use in the eighth 
century, ai^ even so late as the ninth, but there 
IS a striking difference in the forms of the letters 
after the sevemth eimtnry. Great alterations took 
place in the eight, ninlli, and t(‘ntli centuries. 
The Greek letters copied in the ninth century by 
the l.atins are l)y no means regular, the a, and 
7 , being inflected like the a, e, and y, of the 
Latin alphabet. Towards the rlose of the tenth 
eimtnry, small or cursive letters were adopted 
generally, and Greek manuscripts written in the 
eleventh century, and after it are in small letters, 
and greatly resemble eticli other witli some few 


i xyiqMiops. in me i/reek manuscripts of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
flonrisbed letters occur but seldom. The most 
ancient manuscripts are written without accents, 
spirits, or any sejiaration of the words ; nor was 
it till after tlie ninth century that th^copyists 
began to leave spaces between the* words. 
Michaelis after Wetstein, ascribes the insertion of 
accents to Euthalius bishop of Sulca, in EErvDt. 
A.D. 458. > 

Abbreviations are anoth|fe«vidence of the 
LiscriptSi; ‘ See Abbrevi a- 


of Greek manuscriptSi^ 


TIONS. 


Age, in law, that special time when men and 
women are enabled to do what, for want of 
years, they arc prohibited doing ; thus, twelve 
is the age for taking the oath of allegiance 
ina leet; fourteen, or for a woman twelve, the 
age of discretion, for consenting to a marriage, 
or choosing a guardian, twenty-one, the full age. 
A person under the age of twenty-one may make 
a purchase ; but at his full age, he may agree or 
disagree to it. Fourteen is the age by law to 
be a witness, although a child of nine years of 
age has, in some cases, been admitted to give 
evidence. No one can be chosen member ot 
parliament under the age of twenty-one; ordained 
a priest before the age of twenty-four ; nor be a 
bishop before thirty. 1 Inst. 78. 

Age or a horse. See Horse. 
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Age of a tree. Trees after a certain a^e 
waste. An oak at 100 years old ceases to grow. 
The usual rule for judging of the age of wood, is 
by the number of circles which appears in the 
substance of a trunk or stock cut perpendicularly, 
each circle being supposed the growth of a year ; 
though some reject this method as precarious, 
alleging that a simple circle is sometimes the 
produce of several years ; besides tliat, after a 
certain age, no new circles are formed. 

Age Prior, in law, is when an action being 
brought against a person under age, for lands 
descended to him, he, by iiiution or petition, 
shews the matter to the court, praying the action 
may be staid till his full age, which the court 
generally agrees to, 

AfiEDA, SY^onof, in modern ecclesiastical 
history, an assembly of Jewish doctors, lield 
A. D. 1650, so denominated from a plain on 
which they met, about tliirty leagues distant from 
Buda in Hungary. On this occasion, no fewer 
than three hundred rabbies, with multitudes of 
other Jews of diflerent nations, publicly convened, 
in order to examine and debate the question, 
whether the Messiah had appeared ? It. Zaeha- 
ria, of the tribe of Levi, was chos<ai president 
and speaker. The negative of the question was 
carried by a majority of \ oices, and k was agreed 
that the advent of the Messiah waf delayed on 
account of their sins and impenitence. 'I'hey 
agreed also in the circumstances that would at- 
tend his appearance ; and were of opinion, that 
as a great conqueror, he would deliver them 
from every foreign yoke — tliat he would alter 
nothing in the Mosaic religion — that he was to be 
born of a virgin ; and that his miraculous con- 
ception was to be a characteristic, by which he 
should be known to those who were strangers to 
the covenant. Some ecclesiastics, dejjuted from 
Rome, attended this meeting; and wj^en they 
began to extol the worship, ceremonies, and au- 
thority of their church, a tumultuous outcry was 
excited of ‘ No Christ ! no intercession of saints ! 
no worship of images! no prayers to the X’irgiii ! 
accompanied with loud clamours, renrling of 
clothes, ^c. Thus the coniercnce of that day 
terminated ; but on the 8lh day, they agreed to 
hold another council, three years after this, in 
Syria. Some of tlie Jewish doctors nre .said to 
have expressed a^esire of conversing with pio- 
testant divines the interference of so many 
monks deterred and made them fear some 

tragical conclusion of the assembly. 

Agelasti s, of a priv. and ytXaw, to laugh, in 
ancient liistory, a surname of the grandfather of 
Crassus, who is said to have laughed only once 
in his life, at the wonderful event of seeing an 
ass eat thistles. It was also a surname of Pluto 
Cicero de Pin. v. Plin. vii. 19, &c. Agelastic, 
is an adjective of similar signification, i. e. mo- 
rose, sullen. 

AGELNOTH, or iETHELNOTii, surnamed the 
Good, Abp. of Canterbury, under Canute the 
Great, succeeded to that see in 1020. He was 
son of earl Agilmer, and when elected, dean of 
Canterbury. In going to Rome, to receive bis 
pall, he is said to have purchased St. Augustin’s 
arm, which was kept at Pavia as a relic, and 
which he sent over to Ivngland as a present to 


Leofric, earl of Coventry. He was much in 
favour with Canute, and Malmsbury observes, that 
this prince was excited to acts of piety, and re- 
strained from excesses, by his regard for the 
Archbishop. He has also the reputation of ma- 
nifesting a singular degree of British spirit on a 
memorable occasion : for when called upon to 
crown Canute’s successor, Harold, in the absence 
of the legitimate claimant, Hardicanute, he alto- 
gether, according to some writers, refused to 
conduct the ceremony, alleging a promise which 
he had made to the late king, that he would 
place the crown only upon the head of the issue 
of queen Emma. Dr. Lingard represents him 
as appearing at the ceremonial, but refusing the 
episcopal benediction. He placed, according to 
to this writer, the royal insignia on the altar; and 
addressing the king and his surrounding prelates, 
said, ‘ Those are the crown and sceptre which 
Canute entrusted to my charge. To you I neither 
give nor refuse them ; you may take them if you 
please ; but I strictly forbid any of my brother 
bisho])s to usurp an office, which is the preroga- 
tive of my see.’ Agelnoth wrote, 1. A panegy- 
ric on the V’irgin Mary ; 2. A letter to earl Leo- 
fiic concerning St. Augustin; and other epistles, 
He died in 1038, in the 17th year of his archi- 
episcopate. 

AGf’M, in botany, a name sometimes given 
to the Persian lilac. 

AGEMA, Aytfjia, vehemence, Gr. in Mace- 
donian antiquity, was a body of soldiers, not 
unlike the Roman legion. Livy speaking of the 
army of Antiochus, says, ‘ Addita his ala mille 
ferme equilum, agema earn vocabant,’ 1. xxxvii, 
c. 40 ; and in another place, ‘ Delecta deiiide et 
viribus, et robore ictatis ex omni c 2 ?ti:atoruir. 
numero duo erant agemata ; banc ipsi leg:. 'iifiin 
vocabant,’ I. xlii. c. 51. Some writers suppose 
it derived from to lead, because the ageii);i 
sometimes consisted of elephants, horse, ami foot, 
who p)recedcd generals and prince.s, as a sort ot 
body guard. Arrian speaks of it as a wing of 
horse. l)e F.xpaL Alex. 1. vii. p. 217, Gronov. 

AGEMOGIANS, or A/.amoglans, from 
a<gem, barbarous; and moghui, 

eliild ; Arab, in the Turkish polity, are childrmj 
j)urchased from the Tartars, or raised every tliira 
y ear, by way of tribute, from the Christians tolc- 
lated in tlie Turki.sh empire; wlio, after being 
circumcised and instructed in the religion am 
language of their tyrannical masters, are taugi 
the exercises of war, till tliey are of proper age 
for carrying arms ; and from this corps, 
janissaries arc recruited. Those who are thoug ' 
unfit for the army, are employed in the 

offices of the seraglio. The troops so raises, 

is well known, become in their turn the re^^ 
ma.sters of the grand Seignior, and ^ 

quently effected the most important revolu i 
in the state : an ‘ even-handed’ justic^ in p 
vidence, which thus seems to make the su 
of this tyranny its own punishment. , 

AGEN, a city of Prance, on the banks 
Garonne, formerly the capital of Ageno^? 
the chief town in the department of 
Garonne. Vestiges remain of very 
tificalions, but prove that its 
was not so great as the present. \ 
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formerly called the castle of Montravel, was 
seated beyond the walls of the old city, on the 
tide of the fosse, near other ruins of a castle called 
La Sagne. The situation of Agen is very con- 
venient for trade, which here consists principally 
of corn, wine, brandy, and hemp. Prunes are 
also a considerable article of commerce with the 
Dutch, who take great quantities for long voy- 
ages. The chief manufactures are linen, cam- 
blets, serges, and sail cloths. The city was the 
residence of Julius Scaliger, and the birth-place of 
his celebrated son, Joseph. It is seated in a plea- 
sant country ; but, is itself rather a disagreeable 
place, the houses being ill-built, and the streets 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. It is 100 miles S. E. 
of Kourdeaux, and 408 S. S. E. from Pari?. 

AGENDA, among divines and philosophers, 
signifies the duties which a man lies under an 
obligation to perform ; thus the phrase, the agenda 
of a Christian, or the duties he ought to perform ; 
in op})osition to the credenda, or things lie is to 
believe. 

Agenda, among ecclesiastical writers, also de- 
notes the service or offices of the cdiurch. We 
meet with agenda matutina and vespertina, 

‘ morning and evening prayers agenda diei, 

‘ tlie office of the day,^ whether feast or fast day ; 


only as a Ruler towards his creoles, differs from 
the moral agency of created intelligent beings. 

Edwards, 

This success is oft truly ascribed unto the force 
of imagination upon the body agent ; and tlien, by a 
secondary means, it may upon a diverse body ; as, 
for example ; if a man carry a ring on some part of 
a beast, believing strongly that it will help him to 
obtain his love ; it may make him more industrious, 
and again more confident and persisting, than other- 
wise he would be. Bacon*s Nat. Hist, 

So goodie agent ! and you think there is no punish- 
ment due for your agentship. 

Beaum. and FI. Lover'* s Progress. 
An agent is an acting being, some substance, not 
a manner of being. Wollaston*s Religion of Nat. 

It is the faculty of remembrance which may be 
said to place us in the class of moral agents. Rambler. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, 
tending to assert the superintendence and agency of 
providence in the natural world. 

Woodward^s Preface to Nat. Hist. 

■ Should God again. 

As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
Of the undeviating and punctual sun. 

How would the world admire ! but speaks it less 

An agency divine, to make him know 

His moment when to sink, and when to rise ? 

Cowper*s Task, 


agenda inortuorutn, called also simply agenda, 
‘ the service of the dead.^ ft is also applied to 
church books, compiled by public authority, ])re- 
scribing the order to be observed by the ministers 
and pcoj)le, in the ceremonies and devotions of 
the diui’ch. in which sense agenda amounts to 
the Slime with what is otherwise called ritual, 
liturgy, acalouthia, missal, formulary, &c. 

Agenda, among merchants, a term sometimes 
iised for a memorandum book, in which is set 
down all tlie business to be transacted during the 
day, at home or abroad. 

AGENDKJUM, the’ classical name for Sens, 
•111" ranee. See Sens. 

AGKNIGIIDA, or AoENriiiGA, in ancient 
customs, Saxon ; from agen, own ; and fria, lord ; 
one who has the absolute property and dominion 
ot a thing. ^ ^ ^ 

AtrLNUlNE, in our old writers, signifies a 
gwest that has lodged at an inn for three nights, 
‘Ufr which time he was accounted one of the 
arndy ; if he offended the king’s peace, his host 
was answerable for him. 

GENOJS, a fertile district of France, in 
^nuenne. It is twenty leagues long, and ten 
and a portion of the department of the 
^ot and Garonne. * 

T)i in fabulous history, a king of the 

cemcians, the son of Belus, and father of Cad- 
and Europa. 

natural history, a species of pa- 
their black wings, sanguineous at 

hlarb posterior having a white disc with 

in China. 

strong Gr. 

of courage and industry. 

■ -VcfL,;.',!’ ^ 

A'oenc ’ r° conduct; 

3 usually applied to one 
affairs, or is entrusted with 

^^^ommission of another. 

agency of the Supreme Being who acts 


Agent, ^^ens, in physics, that whereby a 
thing is don? or effected ; or that which has a 
power to act on another thing or being ; or by 
its action induces some change in it. It is used 
in contradistinction to patient. The schools 
divide agents into natural and free. 

Agents, natural or physical, arc those im- 
mediately determined by the author of nature, to 
produce one sort of effect ; with an incapacity to 
produce the contrary. These are again divided 
into univocal, i. e. such as produce effects of the 
same kind and denomination with the agents 
themselve.s ; and equivocal, whose effects are of 
a different kind, &,c. from the agents. The 
schoolmen reckon it necessary to the being of an 
agent, th.at it be contiguous to the object, dis- 
tinct from it, have a power over it, a sphere of 
activity, and a proportion or rate of acting. 

Agent, free orvoluntary, in metaphysics, is he 
who may equally do any tiling, or its opposite ; as 
acting not from any pre-determination, but from 
choice. Sucli is the mind supposed to be, which 
has a spontaneous pow er of chasing or refusing. 

Whether a man be a free, ot^»ecessary agent? 
is a celebrated question amon^^ philosophers and 
divines. It may be thus stated : man is a neces- 
sary agent, if all his actions are so determined by 
the cause preceding each action, that no one past 
action could possibly not have come to pass, or 
have been otherwise than it was; nor one future 
action can possibly not come to pass, or be 
otherwise than it shall be. On the contrary, 
man is a free agent, if he be able at any 
time, in certain circumstances, to do differetit 
things; or, in otlier words, if he is not ever 
unavoidably determined in every point of time, 
by the circumstances he is in, to do that one 
thing he does, and not possibly to do any 
other. See Liberty, Necessity, and Will. 

According to Dr. Price, the term agent evi- 
dently implies a power of self determination ; 
and the epithet necessary, applied to agent. 
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forms a soleci^, both in sense and language. 
Price's Reviewf^c, p. 315, &c. 

An Agent, in political affairs, is the minister 
ofa prince or state, at another court. In which 
sense, agents are commonly reputed a species of 
public ministers, or ambassadors: but they differ 
from them essentially, as agents are not invested 
with any representative character, although en- 
trusted with the affairs and interests of their 
princes. See Envoy. 

In the exchequer, there are four agents for 
taxes. 

AGENTS, in medicine, powers which act 
upon the body, in contradistinction from ali- 
ments, which are supposed rather to be acted 
on than to act. 

Agents, of Bank and Exchange, are public 
officers, established in the trading cities of 
France, to negociate matters between merehant.s 
relating to bills of exchange, and the buying and 
selling of goods : the .same w'ith those who, 
among us, are called exchange-brokers. 

Agent, in military affairs, a person in the 
civil department of the army, between the pay- 
master-general, and the paymaster of a regi- 
ment, through w'hom every regimental concern 
of a pecuniary nature must be transacted. He 
gives security to government, or tc^dui colonels 
of regiments, w'ho are reponsible to government, 
for all monies which may pass through his hands, 
in the capacity of an agent, — and by the mutiny 
act it is provided, that if an agent shall with- 
hold the pay of officers or soldiers, for the space 
of one monti), he shall be disrni.ssed from his 
office, and forfeit £lOO.(39th Geo. HI. .sec. (39.) 

Agent, navy, is a person employed on .shore 
to manage the pecuniary and other concerns of 
navy officers and seamen : particularly to re- 
ceive their pay, prize-money, kc. and apply it 
to their use. By an act of parliament passed 
in the forty-ninth year of his late majesty, 
entitled an act to explain and amend an aet 
made in the forty-fifth year of his late majesty, 
for the encouragement of seamen, and the more 
effectually manning his maje.sty’s navy during 
the war, all agents, who act for petty officers, 
seamen, and others, serving in any of his 
maje.sty’s ships, to receive their pay, wages, 
prize, and bounty money, are obliged to take 
out a license the Navy Eay-ofHee; which 

license is liabl^=i|p be immediately wdth-dravvn, 
on any grounds being produced that they have 
abused the trust re])osed in them. 

Agents of the victualling office, are officers 
under the commissioners appointed to buy and 
contract for provisions, &c. Some of these are 
settled in the port.s, where they have mucli the 
same office and authority as the commi.ssioners 
in London. 

Agent and patient in common law, is where 
a person does, or gives, something to him.self ; 
so that he is at the same lime both the doer and 
giver, and the receiver or party it is done to. 
Such is a woman, when she endows herself with 
part of her husband’s inheritance. 

Agent, in chemistry. Ancient chemists, re- 
garded all substances as composed of active and 
passive principles ; the latter of which received im- 
pressions from, and were modified by the former. 


without exerting any reciprocal action. Spirits 
oil, and salt, were active ; earth and water, pas! 
sive principles. This distinction evidently aro.se 
from the phenomena of solution, and the appa- ^ 
rent energy which acids and other fluids exhi- ' 
bit in their combination with metals and solids 
in general. It is now however universally all 
lowed, and indeed necessarily follows from the 
doctrine of affinity, that whenever two .sub- 
stances combine together, it is in consequence 
of a mutual attraction, which belongs as much 
to one element as to the other of a compound- 
tliis definition therefore of chemical agent is no 
longer adhered to, and though we still continue 
to use the expression of one body having a 
pow'crful action on any other, it is by no means 
intended to deny tlie equal recijirocity of che- 
mical attraction. The general term agent si'r- 
nifies, therefore, in strictnc.ss, any substance 
capable of producing chemical action; and 
when, in explaining a proce.s.s, the quality of 
agent is attributed to a body, it i.s only used as 
a designation of the substance whose pre.sonce 
determines the combination or decomposition; 
in which sense it is sometimes attributed to 
meiESlrna, or such bodies as in mixture have tlic 
greatest sliare of activity and motion : and it is 
sometimes also used for what we more usually 
call instrument. Thus fire, water, air, earth, 
and menstrua, arc chemical agents. 

AG ENT E, in music, a term given by tlie 
Italians to the note of porciussion that occa- 
sions and accompanies «a prepared discord upon 
a binding note; which note was termed the 
jiatient. 



In the preceding example, C is the pationf, 
E |)repares the discord, I) is the moving note or 
agent, and B its resolution. 

AgentT.s In relnis, one of the ranks of oflicci>, 

in the court of the Constantinopolitan emperors, 

whose busine.ss it was to collect and convey 
the cornV)oth for the army and household ; cany 
letters and messages from court to all 
of the empire ; regulate couriers, and their 
vehicles ; to make frequent journies and expe- 
ditions through the provinces ; inspect aey 
motions, disturbances, machinations tending tna 
way, and give early notice thereof to the cm 
peror. Aqiiin. Lex. Mil. tom. i. Pitisc. J^cx. 
Ant. tom. i. Cal. Lex. Jur. The 
rebus, are by some made synonymous 
our post- masters, but their function was 
great importance. They correspond to what 
Greeks call Trupo^opot, and tlie Latins vere a 
There were divers orders or degrees ot 
in rebus, as tvibuni, primicerii, senatores, 
narii, biarchi, circi tares, equites, 
through all which they rose gradatini. ^ 
chief was denominated princeps, wmic i j 
post of great dignity, being reckoned on * 
with that of proconsul. a* 

Tlie princeps agentium in rebus in 

Constantinople, others of them were 
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every part of the empire ; and are also said to 
have served as interpreters. 

AGF^Mh.TllIA, a defect in point of geome- 
try, or a deviation from the strict principles and 
conclusions of that science. 

AGER vnctigalis privatus, in Roman antiquity, 
that whose j)roperty was granted to private per- 
sons on the reserve of a certain rent, or tribute. 

AoKR vectigalis publicus, that whose pro- 
perty was reserved to the public, and being let 
out to tarra, the rents or profits accrued to the 
public treasury. 

' A(;kr is also used for a certain portion or 
lueasuro of hind, anciently allowed in the divi- 
sion of grounds to each citizen. In the early 
days of the Roman state, the ager was only two 
jugcra, amounting to one English acre and a quar- 
ter After the expulsion of the kings, seven ju- 
pTii were allowed to a plebeian. — Under the iri- 
l)uuate of C. Licinius Stolo, in the year of Rome 
379, a law was made to limit estates to 500 ju- 
gera, or 330 English acres, and to decree the 
distribution of the surplus in the possession of 
any individual amongst those who laid no land. 
Under Julius Ciesar another Agrarian law was 
published, by whicli, those who enlarged their pit- 
tance of land, were to pay 50 aurei to the public. 

A(iEu, or Acrf, See Acre. 

Acer Nature, a name sometimes given to the 
womb. 


Aolr Picenus, in ancient geography, a ter- 
ritory (tf Italy to the south-east of Umbria, 
reaching from the Apennine to the* Adriatic : so 
called from the bird joicus, under whose conduct 
the first settlers removed from the Sabines, of 
'vliom tliey were a colony. 

AfiKRASV, from a, primitive, and ytpor, 
old age, a vigorous old age. 

AtzlvRATUM, from a primitive, and 
old age because the flowers do not easily wither, 
Ixiatard hewp agiiinony : A genus of the ])oly- 
garniu acpialis order, belonging to the syngene- 
sia class of plants ; and in tlie natural method, 
ranking under the forty-ninth order, eompositm 
oiscoides. The characters are: common cal. 
oulong, many .scales : the compound cor. 
miiforrn ; the corollets hermaphrodite, tuhnhir, 
and numerous ; the proper corolla is fumiel- 
^haped ; the border four-cleft, and expanded : 
‘’Tam. five capillary very short filaments; the 
anthera cylindric and tubular ; pist. an oblong 
^emicn ; with a filiform stylus, and two slender 
^^ect stigmata : there is no pericarpium ; the 
and seeds are solitary, oblong, 

'angular: the receplaculnm is naked, convex, 
sue small. Of this genus there arc three 
T^cie.s;viz. 1. ageralum altisaimum ; 2. agera- 
w conyzoiJcs ; 3. ageratu/n houstojiiamm ; all 
nuar climates. The two last are an- 

onu. F consequently can be propagated 

tiorf which. However, come to perlcc- 

the country. The first species will bear 

hot country, but its seeds do 

AcHILEiEA. 

lapis, in the ancient Materia 
^^id tr» i ^ mentioned by Galen and others, 
innr^^ nature of the Phrygian stone, 

c astringent ; and as that was used in 


dyeing, this was in dressingi|tf leather. We 
have no account of its externUPppearance, hut 
probably it contained vitriol, and perhaps idum. 
It is used by shoemakers to. polish womeiEs 
shoes. 

AGERCITE, a sea-port town of Travancore, 
Ilindostan, twenty miles north of Anjengo. 

AGERIUM. See Agistment. 

AGESANDER, a sculptor of Rhodes, who 
lived about the fifth century, B. C. in the eighty- 
eighth Olympiad. In conjunction with his sons, 
Athenodorus and Polydoros, he executed the 
celelirated Laocoon, which was discovered in the 
sixteenth century in the baths of Titu.s, where 
it attracted admiration in Pliny^s time. Julius 
II. handsomely rewarded the discoverer of this 
invaluable work, which was carried away from 
Rome by tlie French army, but afterwards was 
restored. Lessing, from the exquisite finishing 
of 'this group, tliinks it was executed under the 
(kesars ; but Borghini and Winkelrnan deem it 
a production of the finest lera of Grecian art. In 
any case it lias immortalized its sculptors. Ages- 
ander's name stands first on the plinth of the 
groupe. 

AGl'kSTLAUS, I. king of Lacedaemon, of the 
family of Agidie, and son of Dorysius, was cem- 
tcinporary wth l.ycurgus, the famous Spartan 
legislator, ^crod. vii. 204. 

Agesilalis, II. king of the Lacedaemonians, 
the son of Archidamus II. was raised to the 
throne notwithstanding the superior claim of 
l^eotyehides. Upon his promotion, he advised 
the LacediLinonians to anticipate the king of 
Persia, who was making great preparations for 
war, and to attack him in his own dominions. 
Being himself chosen to command this expedi- 
tion, he gained so many advantages over the 
enemy, that if the league, which the Atlienians 
and the Thebans formed against the Lacedaemo- 
nians, had not obliged him to return home, he 
would have carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of the Persian empire, lie gave up, how- 
ever, all these triumphs, to come to the succour 
of his country, which he happily relieved by his 
victory over tlie allies in Bceotia. lie obtained 
another near Corinth : but to his great mortifica- 
tion, the Thebans afterwards gained several suc- 
cessive battles against the Lacedicmonians. These 
misfortunes at first raised some clamour against 
him. He had been sick during the first advan- 
tages which the enemy gained ; but as soon as 
he was able to act in person, by his valour and 
prudence he prevented the Thebans from reap- 
ing the advantages of their victories ; insomuch 
that it was generally believed, had he been in 
health at the beginning, the Lacedaemonians 
would have sustained no losses; and that all would 
have been lost had it not been for his assistance. 
It cannot be denied but that he loved war moie 
than the interest of his country required ; for if 
he could have lived in peace, he would have 
saved the Lacedaemonians several losses, and the? 
would not have been engaged in many enterpriser, 
which in the end contributed much to weaken 
their power. In the decline of life, this prince 
accepted a command which reflected no credit 
on either himself or his country, i. e. that of the 
troops of Tachos, an adventurer who aspired to 
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the throne of S||||pt : nor was his conduct in this 
expedition wdHp his previous fame. For on 
being refused t^supreme command in Egypt, 
he joined Nectaneb, the rival of Tachos ; and 
aided him in expelling his former associate. He 
died the third year of the 104th Olympiad, being 
the eighty-fourth year of his age, and forty-first 
of his reign. Agesilaus would never suffer 
any picture or sculpture to be made of him, and 
prohibited it also by his will : this he is supposd 
to have done from a consciousness of his own de- 
formity ; for he was of a short stature, and lame 
in one foot. His fame went before him into 
Egypt, where they had formed the highest idea 
of him. When he landed, the people ran in 
crowds to see him : but wlien they beheld an 
ill-dressed, slovenly, lame man lying upon the 
grass, they could not forbear laughing, and ap- 
plied to him the fiible of tlie mountain in labour. 
He w'as, however, the first to jest upon his 
own person ; and such was the gaiety of his 
temper, and the strength with which he bore 
the roughest exercises, that these qualities made 
amends for his corporeal defects. He was re- 
markable for plainness and frugality in his 
dress and way of living, Cornelius Nepos 
says, that, ^ although great presents were sent 
him by kings, governors, and state^ he brought 
none of them to his own house ; thsrc he changed 
nothing of the diet, and apparel of the Lace- 
daemonians. He was contented with the same 
house in which Euristhenes, the founder of his 
family, had lived : and whoever entered there, 
could see no sign of debauchery, or luxury, 
but many of moderation and abstinence ; for it 
w'as furnished in such a manner, that it differed 
in nothing from that of any poor or private per- 
son.' Upon his arrival in Egypt, all kinds of 
provisions were sent to liim ; but he chose 
only the most common, leaving the perfumes, 
the confections, and all that was esteemed most 
delicious, to his servants. Agesilaus was ex- 
tremely fond of his children, and would often 
amuse himself by joining in their diversions : 
one day when he was suiqirised riding upon a 
stick with them, he said to the person who 
had seen him in this posture, ^Forbear talking 
of it till you are a father.' — I fearing the king of 
Persia spoken of as the great king, on one oc- 
casion, he is reported to have said, ‘ 1 cannot 
conceive wherein he is greater than I, unless he 
be more just.’ His life and actions are the 
theme of Xenophon's praise ; and are recorded 
also by Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Nepos. 

This was also the name of a brother of The- 
mistocles, who, being sent as a spy into the Per- 
sian camp, st<d)bed IVIardonius instead of Xerxes ; 
and a surname of Pluto. 

AGflSI POLLS L and II. reigned in Sparta, 
after Agesilaus IL, the former fourteen years, 
and the latter only one year. 

AGESISTRATA, the wife of Eudamidas IL 
and mother of Agis III. kings of Sparta, who was 
murdered in prison, along with her son Agis and 
Her mother, by the Ejihori, about A. A. C. 300. 

AGEUSTIA, or Agheustia, of a privative, 
and yevofiatf to taste, in medicine, a defect in the 
sense of taste. This disease may arise from an 
organic affection, or an atonic state of the organs ; 


from fur, mucus, apththae, ulcers, &c. on the 
tongue ; or from a diseased secretion of saliva • 
and the taste may be entirely aboli.shed by in! 
juries done to the nerves of the tongue or palate. 
When the taste is diminished or depraved by 
fur or mucus, as usually happens in fevef.«, it 
rarely possible to restore it by any other means 
than those which subdue the fever; but the 
tongue, teeth, and fauces, should be washed with 
detergent gargles, of which the aqua ammoniiv 
or common sal volatile, properly diluted with 
water, is the most effectual in dissolving the 
mucus. The tongue may also be gently scraped 
when moist, and the teeth brushed. When the 
taste is depraved by a diseased secretion of saliva 
the cure depends on restoring ihe natural secre- 
tion. If bile, or any saburra in the stomach, 
disordcr.'the natural taste, recourse must be had 
to emetics, or the proper correctors of the offend- 
ing cause : acidity is removed by alkalies, chalk, 
magnesia, and even by other acids. 

A(i(»A, Agoxna, or Agoona, a country on 
the (jold Coast of Africa, extending about twenty 
miles from east to west, and fifteen north to soutli. 
The chief towns are Winnebah, Agoona, Beracoe, 
and Fettah. On the coast the ground is very 
light and sandy, but improves in the interior; 
and at six or eight miles inland, is fertile for ;i 
tropical region, and the climate is more healthy 
than on many other parts of the coast. Xot a 
tenth part of tlie land is under cultivation ; the 
rest is the property of any one who chooses to 
cultivate it. The population has suffered severely 
from the inroads of the Asliantces, and cannot at 
present be estimated at more than 10,000 souls, 
of whom 7000 are women and children. The 
chief object of exportation is gold; their mode of 
procuring which is not very exactly " known. 
Gold and cowries form the medium of circula- 
tion ; 32,000 cowries go to the ounce of gold, 
valued at £4. Tlie district is divided into a 
number of petty states, which are variously 
governed. 

AGG AD A, in Jewish antiquity, an ingenious 
tale, of which there are many in the Talmud. 
Several books are extant among the Jews under 
this title. IL San Israel Ben Juda has published 
Novella Aggadaruin, or new explanations of the 

stories in the Talmud, discovering their hidden 
meaning. 

AGG ELATION, Lat. ad: geluyice 

It is round in hail, and figured in its guttuious w 
cent from the air ; growing greater or lesser, 
ing to the acenaion or pluvious aggelation about 
fundamental atoms thereof. _ 

Broum’s Vulgar Errm>- 

AGGENERATION, n. KA-. genera, ^enas, 
yivofjtai, to produce. -da 

To make a perfect nutrition, there is 
transmutation of nutriment ; now, where this co^ 
sion or aggeneration is made, there is also requi > 
the aliment, a similarity of matter. 

^ Braa>n’> Vulgar 

AGGER, in ancient authors, 
middle part of a military road, raised 3 

with a gentle slope on either side, to ‘ 
drain for the water, and keep the way 
term was also used for the whole road, or 
way. Where highways were ^ ^ used 

grounds, as between two hills, the 
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to raise them above the adjacent land, so as to 
make them level with the hills. These banks they 
called aggeres. Bergier mentions several in 
Gallia Belgica, which were thus raised, ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty feet above ground. — They are 
sometimes also called aggeres calceati ; and are 
iK)W generally known by the name choussees, or 
causeways. 

Agger, in the ancient military art, a work of 
fortiti cation, used both for the defence and the 
attack of towns, camps, &c. In which sense it 
is the same with what was otherwise called val- 
lum, and in latter times aggestum ; and among 
the moderns, lines, cavaliers, tcrrasses, &c. The 
a'Tger was usually a bank, or elevation of earth 
or other matter, bound and supported v/ith tim- 
ber ; having sometimes turrets on the top, wherein 
the workmen, engineers, and soldiers, were 
placed. It was also accompanied with a ditch, 
which served as its chief defence. The usual 
materials of which it was made were earth, 
boughs, fascines, stakes, and even trunks of trees, 
ropes, &c. variously crossed, and interwoven 
somewhat in the figure of stars ; whence they 
were called stellati axes. Where these were 
w anting, stones, bricks, or tiles, supjdied the office : 
on some occasions, arms, utensils, pack-saddles, 
were tlirowii in to fill it up. We even read of 
aggers formed of the carcases of the slain ; some- 
times of dead bones mixed with lime ; and even 
with the heads of slaughtered citizens. For want 
of the due binding of solid materials, aggers 
have occasionally given way, with infinite mis- 
chief to the men. The besiegers used to carry 
on a work of this kind, gradually approaching 
the place, till at length they reachecl the very 
wall. The methods taken, on the other side, to 
defeat them, were by fire, especially if the agger 
were of wood ; by sapping and undermining, if 
of earth; and in some cases, by erecting a counter 
agger. The height of the agger was frequently 
pqual to that of the wall of the place. Ca;sar tells 
os of one he made, which was thirty fe^et high 
and 330 feet broad. Besides the use of aggers 
before towns, the generals used to fortify their 
camps with such works ; for want of this precau- 
hon, armies have often been surprised and 
mined, 'fhere were vast aggers maae in towns 
^od places on the sea side, fortified with towers, 
oastks, Sic. Those made by Caesar and Pompey 
Brundu.sinm, are famous. Sometimes aggers 
were even built across arms of the sea, lakes, and 
oiorassQs ; as was done by Alexander before 
yre, and by M. Antony and Cassius. The wall 
m the north of England, may be con- 
ered as a grand agger, to which belonged 
several lesser ones. SeeSEVERus’s Wale. 

COER Tarquinii, Tarquin’s agger, wasa fa- 
by Tarquin II. on the east side 
Home, to stop the incursions of the Latins. 
^ thrown down from the top of 
bt Sueton. 

tren^/'^^ earth dug out of a 

thrown up on the brink of it. In 
stofvl Folard thinks the word to be under- 

we na in the plural number, since 

her 8upf>ose they would raise a num- 

01 cavahers, or terrasses. It is also used for 


a bank, or wall, erected agadHUe sea, or sorrte 
great river, to confine or ke^Hr within bounds; 
called also a tumulus and moles ; the Dutch, 
dyke; we, dam, and sea-wall. 

Agger also denotes a heap of earth, raised 
over the graves of the ancients. In which sense, 
it amounts to the same with what is sometimes 
called aggestum. 

Agger, in geography, a river of the circle of 
Westphalia, which waters the county pf Marck 
and the duchy of Berg. It falls into the Sieg, 
below Siegberg. 

AOGERHUUS, or Christiania, the largest 
diocese or general government in the south part 
of Norway ; and the richest, as well as most con- 
siderable, in the whole kingdom. It was for- 
merly called Hammerslift, and Opseloe. It is 
bounded on the north by Drontheim, on the west 
by Bergen and Christiansand, on the south by 
the Skager-Rack, and on the east by Sweden ; 
and contains several towns, six royal bailiwics, 
and the counties of .Tarlsburg and Larwig. In 
1769, the number of inhabitants amounted to 
315,144; but they are now supposed to exceed 
400,000. Excellent timber for ship-building is 
furnished here ; and at Korsberg and Stroemsoe 
are some valuable silver mines ; iron mines at 
I.ariveg l^assoe, and a copper mine at 
Quickul. Opseloe yields upwards of 500 tons of 
alum per annum, from a sort of black slate ; and 
load.stones are found in several places. 

This is also the name of a royal bailiwic, of 
several districts, and of a fortress in this diocese, 
on the west side of the bay, near which lies the 
city of Christiania. It is not known when it was 
built ; but it has been repeatedly besieged by the 
Swedes, viz. in 1310, in 1567, and in 1717, by 
Charles XII., without success. The governor of 
Aggerhuus is the chief governor of Norway ; he 
^resides in the high court of justice, called Over- 
loftet, which judges, in the last resort, all civil 
causes above a certain value. In all causes sur- 
passing that value, an appeal lies to the supreme 
court at Ccmenhageri. N. lat. 59"^. 6'. E, long. 
10^. 20'. The oldest church in this diocese, 
said to have been built about 700 years ago, and 
called Aggers, is situated about a quarter of a 
Norway mile north of tlie castle. 

AGGERS-llERRED, a fief of Aggerhuus, 
which comprises three districts, with as many 
courts of judicature, viz. Ascher, East and West 
Barum, and Ager. Christiania is situated in this 
district. 

AGfjEROUT, or Aggeroud, supposed to be 
the ancient Arsinoe, is situated at the extremity 
of the Red Sea, about two leagues from the port 
of Suez. Here terminated the famous canal, be- 
gun by Necos and finished by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, for joining the Nile to the Red Sea. Since 
the time of Ptolemy, the Red Sea has retired 
two leagues, which is the distance of Aggeroud 
from Suez. 

AGGLESTONE, otherwise called Stone Bar- 
row, and vulgarly the DeviFs Cap, is a remark- 
able monument of antiquity, situated in the N.E. 
extremity of tlie isle of Pmrbeck. Its dimensions 
are sixty feet in circumference at the bottom, in 
the middle eighty, and at or near the top ninety ; 
and it is computed to contain 407 tons of stone 
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Tlie name seems J|i|lhaYe been derived from the 
Sfi«en halis;, or Wll, holy, and stoned, stan, 
stone, which expresses its ancient use ; as it was 
probably a rock idol in the British age. 
AGGLOM'ERATE, > Ad : glomcro, to roll 
Aggi4>mer ACTION. ) up thread. To gather 
together ; to assemble in a mass. 


An excessive agglomeration of turrets, with their 
fans, is one of the characteristick marks of the florid 
mode of architecture, which was now almost at its 
height. 

Warton, History of English Poetry, ii. 223. 
Besides, the hard agglomerating salts. 

The spoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their secret channels. 


Thomson's Autumn. 

Worlds ! systems ! and creations ! And creations 

In one agglomerated cluster, hung, 

Great vine ! on thee, on thee the cluster hangs. 

Young. Night ix. 
Thus we break the vast periods of time into centu- 
ries and years-, and thus, if we would know the 
amount of moments, we must agglomerate them into 
dajs and weeks. Blair. 

He seeks a favourM spot ; that where ho builds 
Th* agglomerated pile, his frame may front 
The sun’s meridian disk, and at the back 
Enjoy close shelter, wall or reeds, or hedge 
Impervious to the wind. Cou'per's Task. 

AGGLUTINATE, v.'- - 


Agglutina'tion, 

Aggli/tinant, 

Agglutinative. 


Ad : glutcHy i 
>glue. To stick oi 
\ here together. 


glus, 
or ad- 


To the nutrition of tlie body there are two essen- 
tials required, assumption and retention ; then there 
follow two more, concoction and agglutination, or ad- 
hesion. HowelVs Letters, i. 5. 

The body has got room enough to grow into its full 
dimensions which is performfd by the daily inges- 
tion of food that is digested into blood ; which, be- 
ing diffused through the body, is agglutinated to those 
parts, that were immediately agglutinated to the foun- 
dation parts of the womb. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

Howl up the member, with the agglutinative rowler. 

Wiseman, 

Agglutinants, in pharmacy, more particu- 
larly comprehend that class of strengthening 
medicines, whose office and effect are to adhere 
to the solid parts of the body, and thus recruit 
and supply the place of what is wasted by the 
animal exertions. They are such as are easily 
formed into jellies, and the principal simples 
which come under this class, are isinglass, oliba- 
num, gum Arabic, dragon^s blood, cassia, sago, 
vennicelli, pulse, comfrey, plamtain, &c. If 
the term, says Dr. Cullen^ has any foundation 
at all, it must have the same meaning with that 
of nutrient; and there is no propriety in using 
a doubtful theoretical term. Nor is the terra 
less improperly applied to medicines that are 
suited to cement and reunite parts preternatu- 
rally separated, and therefore employed in 
wounds and ulcers. British surgeons neither 
know nor employ any such medicines : the bu- 
siness is the work of nature ; and their concern 
is to remove impediments to its operation. Mat. 
Jkfed. vol. L 163. 

Aoolutination, in surgery, adhesion. The 
reunion of wounds was formerly supwsed to 
be effected by means of certain applications, 


named agglutinants ; but these remedies are now 
known to act only by keeping the separated 
parts in exact apposition. See Bell’s Princi- 
pies of Surgery ; and the article Wounds. An 
unnatural agglutination of the eyelids, constitutes 
the disease, ancbyloblepharon. 

Agglutination, in astronomy, the meeting 
of two or more stars in the same part of the zo- 
diac ; also the seeming coalition ot several stai-s 
so as to form a nebulous star. 

AGGLUTINATIO PILORUM, a healing or 
reducing the hairs of the eye-lids that grow^ in- 
wards, to their natural situation. This may be 
done by mastic applied with a probe, which 
bends the hairs back into their proper order. 
Bitumen, the slime of a snail taken off with a 
needle, the juice of hawk’s weed, the liquor of 
agglutinants, or ammoniac, produce the same 
effect. 

AGORACE', V.& n. ) Ad : gratia, to treat 
Ago rate'. S with favour. 

So goodly purpose they together fond 
Of kindnesse and of courteous aggravc. 

Spenser* s Faerii Queene. 

And ill the midst thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. 

The which them did in modest wise amate ; 

And each one sought his lady to aggrate. Idem 

AGGRAiNlMES, in ancient history, a cruel 
king of the (iangarides. liis father was a hair- 
dresser, of whom the queen was enamoureil, and 
having been made governor of the kirig’s children 
by tlie queen, (in order the more easily to gra- 
tify her passion,) he killed them all, that Agram- 
mes, his son by the queen, might be raised to the 
throne. — CurtiuSyix. 2. 

AG'GRANDIZK, u. ^ Ad : grandiSygraruIior, 
Ag’grandizement. S advance; to ascend, 
Fr. aggrandiry to make greater; to increase the 
power, rank, wealth, or reputation. 


If the king should use it no better than the pope 
did, only to aggrandize covetous churchmen ; it cannot 
be called a jewel in l»is crown. Ayl%ffe*s Parerg. 

These furnish us with glorious springs and Jne- 
diums ; to raise and aggrandize our conceptions, to 
warm our souls, to awaken the better passions ; and 
to elevate them, even to a divine pitch, and that 
for devotional purposes. 

Watt»*s Improvement of the Mind, 
It is true greatness that constitutes glory; 
virtue is the cause of both : but vice and ignorance 
taint the blood ; and an unworthy behaviour Regrades 
and disennobles a man, more than birth and fortune 
aggrandize and exalt liim. Gmfdmn. 

AG'GRAVATE, v.) Ad: gravis; Fr. ag; 
Aggravation, ^grever, to make heavy , 
Aggrege'. 3 to increa.9e trouble, pjjh 

or sorrow. Agredge or aggrege are used l 
Chaucer and Douglas. 


And up he stertis in this ilk thravr 
With thir wourdis Turnus to ouer charge, 


Aggregeing on wraith and malice large. ^ 
Douglas, b. xi. p* 

She graunted ; and that knight so much agros 
That she him taught celestial discipliu®* lo^ 
SpenserU Faerie 

I grant you, friends, if you should fright ^ ® ^^,0 
l of their wMa, they would have no more 
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bat to hang us ; but I will aggravate my voice so, 
that I will roar you as gently as any sucking clove ; I 
^ill roar you an 'twere any nightingale. 

ShcJuqteare* s Midsummer Night* s Dream, 
Sins are so much the greater as they are universal ; 
go far is evil from being extenuated by the multitude 
of the guilty, that nothing can more aggravate it. 

HalVs Contemplations. 
Good turns aggravate unkindnesscs, and our offences 
are increased with our obligations. Idem. 

Till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide j then shuts. 

And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 

Follows the loosen’d aggravated roar. 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling. 

Thomson*s Suminer, 

Oh ! friendship’s generous ardour then suppress. 
Nor hint the fatal cause of my distress ; 

Nor let each horrid incident sustain 
The lengthen’d tale to aggravate his pain. 

Falconer *s Shipwreck . 
A(jgravation, in the Komish canon law, 
is particularly used for an ecclesiastical censure, 
threatening excommunication, after three ad- 

monitions used in vain. From aggravation they 
proceed to re-aggravation ; which is the last step 
to excommunication. 

AG'GllEGATK, v. & n. Ad : gregare. 

Ac’citEGATK, adj. J AdgregarCy says 

Aggregately, f Festus, est ad 

Aggrega'tion, ^ gregem ducere ; 

Aggreg ACTIVE, \ to bring to the 

Aggrega’tor. flock ; to collect 

into a company, or assemblage ; to amass. 

The reason of the far greatest part of mankind, is 
hut an aggregate of mistaken phantasms j and, in 
things not sensible, a constant delusion. 

Glanville*s Scepsis ^cientijica. 
A great number of living and thinking particles 
could not possibly, by th*|ir mutual contact, and press- 
ing, and striking, compose one greater individual ani- 
inal, with one mind and understanding, and a vital 
conscension of the whole body ; any more, tlian a 
swarm of bees, or a crowd of men and women, can 
he conceived to make up one particular living crea- 
t'lrc, compounded and constituted of the aggregate of 
all. Bentley. 

The aggregated soil 

Death, with his mace petrific, cold and dry. 

As with a trident, smote. 

Milton* s Paradise Lost. 
Their individual imperfections being great, they 
moreover enlarged by their aggregation ; and, be- 
woneous in their single numbers, once huddled 
ogether, they will be errour itself. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 


The 


water resident in the abyss, is (in all parts of 


stored with a considerable quantity of heat ; and 
®®P‘^cially in those, where these extraordinary 
^gregatiom of this fire happen. 

rj,, Woodward's Natural History. 

othcr^’^ f together, produced many 

'^tilar *^®™biuation8, or aggregate forms of parti- 
and nonsensical systems of the whole. 

. Ray on the Creation. 

botany, is a term used to 
parts A flowers, which are composed of 

reroAt united, by means either of 

taken ^ ^ that no one of them can 

^vholp destroying the form of 

Kav ^ opposed to simple flowers, 
e no such common part, and are usually 


divided into seven kinds, viz.1||ie aggregate pro- 
perly so called, whose receptacle is dilated, and 
wliose florets are supported by foot-stalks ; such 
are the blue daisy, thrift, or sea spink, &c. the 
compound ; the umbellati ; the cymose ; the 
amentaceous ; the glumose ; and the spadiceous. 

AGGREGAT7E Glandulve, in anatomy, the 
small glands in the cellular, which is next to the 
villous coat of the intestines ; as these glands are 
not visible in an uninjected gut, many ana- 
tomists suspect them to be only little bits of 
separated wax. 

Aggregat.eTerr/e, in theLinnsean system of 
mineralogy, denotes the seventh order of earths, 
comprehending those that are formed of the ag- 
gregate earths of the preceding orders. To this 
order belong the six following genera, viz. 
granites, gneissum, porphyrias, amygdalites, 
breccia, and arenarius. 

Aggregation, in physics, a species of union, 
whereby several things which have no natural 
dependence or connection with one another are 
collected together, so as in some sense to con- 
stitute one. Thus, a heap of sand, or a mass of 
ruins, are bodies by aggregation. 

AGGRESS', 'j Ad: gredior, gressuSf to 

Aggres'sion, >or go to ; to advance against; 

Aggres'^r. j to begin a quarrel ; to com- 
mence liostile proceedings, assault or fall upon. 
The glorious pair advance. 

With mingled anger and collected might ; 

To turn the war and tell aggressing France, 

How Britain’s sons and Britain’s friends can fight. 

Prior. 

There is no resisting of a common enemy, without 
an union for a mutual defence ; and there may be 
also, on the other hand, a conspiracy of common en- 
mity and aggression, L' Estrange. 

Fly in nature’s face I 
But how if nature fly in my face first ? 

Then nature’s the aggressor. Let her look to’t. 

^Dryden, 

It is a very unlucky circumstance to be obliged to 
retaliate the injuries of such authors ; whose works 
arc so soon forgotten, that we are in danger already 
of appearing the first aggressors. Pope and Swift, 

AG(tR ESSES, in heraldry, pellets or balls. 

AGGRESTEIN, in falconry, a disease of 
hawks. 

AGGRlEVF/,v. > Lat. gravis, heavy; Fr. 

Aggriev'ance. J agrever, to weigli down with 
grief; to depress ; to vex. 

Crete was pat linage & many to pam cheued, 

& of pat ilk outrage pe fest j>am sore dgreued. 

R. Brunne, p. 323. 

For John, thcr is a l*we that saieth thus, 

^ That if a mau in o point be agreved 
That in another ho shall be releved. 

Chaucer. The Reeves Tale, vol. i. p. 165. 
The dredful figures gan appere to mo 
And great Gods eke aggreued with our town. 

Surrey's Mneid. 

1 saw alas ! the gaping earth devour 

The spring, the place, and all clean out of sight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart, even to this 

Sewell, archbishop of York, much aggrieved with 
seme practices of the Dope’s collectors, took all pa- 
tiently. . Camden. 

Of injured fame, and mighty wrongs rec eived , 

Chloo complains, and wondrousiy’s aggrieved. 

Granville , 

IT 2 
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AGGROUPEV See Groupe. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrmtpcd (or 
combined) together, are agreeable and pleasant to 
the sight. Dryden. 

AGHABOE, a small town in Queen s County, 
Leinster, Ireland. Also a town in the county of 
Kerry, in Ireland. 

AGHADES. See Agades. 

AG HAL GORI, a small city of Georgia, in 
the province of Kartel, situated in a narrow 
valley, in the neighbourhood of wliich are iron 
mines. The inhabitants are chiefly weavers of 
cotton and hemp, and they manufacture hand- 
kerchiefs, as also stuffs tliat are rough on both 
sides. The neighbourhood is very fertile. 

AGHER, a town of Ireland, in the southern 
part of Ulster, not far from Clogher, which sent 
two members to tlie Irish parliament. 

AGHOOILL, or Ahogill, a town of Ireland 
in the county of Antrim, and province of Ulster. 

AGHRIM, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Wicklow, and province of Leinster, situated 
about thirteen miles S.W. of Wicklow. 

Aghrim, or Augiiuim, in Galway ; a small 
village, distant seventy-five miles from Dub- 
lin, and rendered memorable by a decisive battle 
fought there, and at Kilcornmodon hill, the 12th 
of July, 1691, between general ^,inckel and 
Monsieur St. Ruth, the commanders under king 
William III. and James the II. when St. Ruth, 
the general of the Irish army, with 7000 of his 
men, were slain ; but of the English only 600. 
The victory was the more considerable, as the 
English army consisted of not more than 18,000 
men ; whereas the Irish were computed at ‘20,000 
foot, and 5000 horse and dragoons. They lost 
likewise nine pieces of brass cannon; and all 
their ammunition, tents, and baggage ; most of 
their small arms, which they threw away to ex- 
pedite their flight; with eleven standards, and 
thirty-two pairs of colours. 

AGIADES, in the Turkish armies, a kind of 
pioneers employed in fortifying camps, smooth- 
ing roads, and the like offices. 

AGIAIIALII), in botany, an Egyptian tree, 
called also licio and lyciuin, which resembles 
the wild peai. 

AGIASiMA, from ayioi*, hohf, among ancient 
writers, is sometimes used for the whole church, 
.sometimes for the bema, or more sacred part, 
wherein mass was said. 

AGIDil'., the elder branch of the royal fa- 
mily of Sparta, so called from Agis, their second 
king. 

AGILD, or Agilde, from theGr. a, privative, 
and the Sax. gildon, to pay, in our ancient cus- 
toms, a person so vile, that whoever kills him 
Was to pay no mulct for his death. 

AGTLE, adj. \ ^go, agilis,ab\e to act; ac- 

Agil'ity. ] tive, brisk, nimble. 

Yet God bathe suffered theym [the fiendesj to 
keepe their gyftes of nature sty 11, as wytte, betwye, 
strengthe, agylgtie, and suchc other lyke. 

Sir That. Morels Works, p. 863, col, 2. 

He [the thief] was pursued close by a fierce mas- 
tiff dog, and was forced to save himself by leaping 
over a hedge^ which being of an agile body he effected. 

Bacon's Apophthegvu, 


The immediate and agile subservience of the spirits 
to the empire of the mind or soul. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
With that he gave his able horse the head ; 
And, bending forward, struck his agile heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade. 

Up to the rowel head. Shakspeare's Henry IV 
Once more, I said, once more I will inquire*. 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire. 

This fluttering motion, which we call the mind ? 
How docs she act? and where is she confined? 

Prior's Solomon. 

To guide its actions with informing care, 

In peace to jiidge, to ronquer in tlxe war. 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, sage ; 

As fits the various course of human age. Idem. 

First he bids spread 

Dry fern or littered hay, that may imbibe 
Th* ascending damps ; then leisurely impose. 
And lightly, shaking it with agile hand. 

From the full fork, the saturated straw, 

Cowper's Task. 

Agility. Among the ancient Greeks, the 
improving of agility was one of the chief objects 
of the institution of games and exercises. The 
athlctoe made particular profession of the science 
of cultivating and improving agility. Agility ot 
body is often supposed peculiar to some people, 
yet it seems less owing to any thing peculiar in 
their frame and stnicture, than to practice. 

AGILENSY, in botany, a name used by some 
writers for the common hazel. 

AGILLARIUS, in ancient law books, a 
keeper of cattle in a common field. The agilla- 
rius, or heyward of a town, or village, was to 
supervise the cattle, and keep them within their 
due bounds ; and was otherwise called bubulcus, 
q, d, cow-wards, whence the reproachful term 
coward. If he was a cottager, or other , ‘’civile 
tenant, he was exempted from the customary 
services, as being presumed to be always attend' 
ing on his cattle, as a shepherd on his flock, 
who had therefore the like privileges. The agil- 
larius of tlio lord of the manor, or a religious 
house, w as an officer ajipointed to take care of tlic 
tillage and harvest-work, to nay the labouren>, 
and see there were no encroacninents made, or 
trespasses committed; the same in effect win 
what has been otherwise called fieldsman, an 
tithing-man ; and among us bailiff. 

ACHMEUiE', Agmeer, Ajmeeb, or Rajpoo- 

TANA, an extensive province of 
bounded on the north by the provinces of Mon 
tan and Delhi ; on the south by Malwah an 
Giijrah ; on the east by Delhi and Agra? 
on the west by Sinde. It lies betw^^^ 
and 30° N. lat. and is about 350 miles _ 

220 in breadth. The province of 
casionally named Marwar ; but this ^ jgj; 
is properly restricted to the Joudpoor 
The northern division, comprehending 
and neighbouring districts, is a l,iit 

almost <ie.stitute of rivers and 
very thinly inhabited; the central ® 
which includes Joudpoor and Jyenagur,^ 
hilly, and better supplied with soil i’* 

in sufficient quantities for wet crop.s : . an^l 

remarkably saline, containing smt 
springs, and producing salt and salt-p j^jiiy 

taneously. The southern division js ^ I 
and of difficult access ; but, in gene > j 
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vercJ with trees and shrubs, and watered by 
many mountain streams, besides the Banass and 
Chunibul rivers. 

The three great modem divisions of Ajmeer 
Hajpootana, are, 1st, The state of Odeypoor, 
named also Mewar, or the liana of Chitore ; 
•2n(lly, Joudpoor, named also Marwar, and its 
sovereign occasionally described as the Ilhatore 
Uajah, being of that tribe ; 3dly, Jyenagur, Jey- 
poor, or Ambeer. 

The city of Ajmeer, and the forty-six surround- 
ing pergunnabs, belong to Dowlet Row Sindia, 
the Mahratta chief, and the district of Tonk 
Kanipoorah, to the Holcar family. 

The eastern quarter of the central division is 
occupied by the Jyenagur Rajali ; and the soutli- 
eastern division by the Rajalis of Kotah, Boondc, 
and other petty Rajpoot chiefs tributary to the 
Mahraltas, and engaged in a constant state of 
hostilities with each other. 

The western parts of the central division are 
sul)ject to the Rajah of Joudpoor, whose domi- 
nions are of great extent ; and the south-western 
are possessed by the Ranaof Odeypoor. 

From these principalities the Malwah Mahrat- 
tas, when they are strong enough, levy annual 
contributions, which is the easier effected, on ac- 
<X)uiit of their disunion and unceasing intermil 
warfare. The barren and desolate region to the 
north, is very little known, having, from its po- 
verty, attracted but little attention. 

The constitution of these countries is feudal ; 
each district, town, and even village, being go- 
verned by petty chiefs, dignified with the title of 
thakour, or lord, who frequently yield but a 
nominal obedience to the person who is reputed 
to be iheir superior or sovereign. The rents are 
very low; but every village is obliged to furnish 
certain number of horsemen at the shortest 
notice. The Rajpoots are hardy and brave, and 
extremely attached to their respective chiefs ; 
they are much addicted to the use of opium — 
this destructive drug being produced by tnem on 
occasions, and presented to visitors as betel 
in other parts of India. They are usually 
nivided into two tribes — the Ilhatore, and the 
^bohan Seesodya Rajpoots. 

The inhabitants, who are principally of the 
ffttjpootor military tribes of Hindoos, though oc- 
enpyin^r a vast territory, do not exceed five mil- 
lons. The principal towns are Jyenagur, Joud- 
poor, Odeypoor, Ajmeer, Kotah, Boondee, Ran- 
^nmoor, Cnitore, Amber, and Shahpoorah. Both 
®^d and copper mines are found in this 
province, which contains also a large salt-water 
that yields a good revenue to the govern- 


Ajmeer, though extending over the centre 
mUostan, (its eastern frontier is within nine 
l^elhi,) was never thoroughly subjugat 
Patau or Mogul emperors. T 
A nientioned by Ferishta so early 

comK- which period they joined 

of p , of Hindoo princes against Mahmo 
1193, it was conquered, 
Mahomet, the first Gauri 
Jiupfl ^ ^'om this period it con 

01 the refractory conduct of its princt 


was frequently invaded by the emperors, who 
took and destroyed their chief towns. Yet the 
province never became a regular organized pos- 
session, like Delhi, Agra, and many much more 
remote countries, but remained in a sort of half- 
independent state, paying a tribute, and furnish- 
ing tne imperial armies with a certain number of 
Rajpoot mercenaries, who were always held in 
high estimation, on account of their bravery and 
fidelity, and formed a counterpoise to the Mo- 
guls and Afghans. On Aurengzebe’s death, in 
1707, and the dissolution of the Mogul empire, 
which ensued, it continued for some time under 
a nominal subjection to the Delhi throne ; but 
about 1748, assumed total independence. The 
interval since that period has been filled up by 
internal warfare, and invasions by the Mahrattas 
and otherhordes of plunderers. During the latter 
part of the reign of Madhajee Sindia, and the com- 
mencement of that of Dowlet Row Sindia, they 
were very nearly subdued by the disciplined troops 
under generals Du Boigne and Perron in the 
pay of those chiefs. They have since recovered 
a little, not by any intrinsic addition to their 
own strength, but by tlie depression of their most 
dangerous adversary, Dowlet Row Sindia. In 
1807, the Rajahs of Jyenagur and Joudpoor con- 
tinued theii mutual pretensions to marry the 
daughter ofthe Rana of Odeypoor, and engaged in 
hostilities, which were fermented and supported by 
Ameer Khan, Holkar, Sindia, and other depre- 
dators, who benefit by the dissensions among the 
Rajpoots. See AhulFazel, Rcnnel, Scott, Brough- 
ton, Maurice, MS, 4‘C‘ 

AGIMEEII, or Ajmeer, the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name, is in Lat. 26°. 35'. N. Long. 
74°. 48'. E. is situated in the centre of the 
Rajpoot states of Jyenagur, Joudpoor, and Odey- 
poor. In 1800 it was held by M. Perron. The 
boundary to the west is at the town of Meerta, 
which separates Ajmeer from Joudpoor. It is 
subject to Dowlet Row Sindia. 

The fort of Ajmeer, named Taragur, (the 
house of the slaves,) is built on the north east 
end of a range of hills, and consists principally 
of a plain stone wall along the edge of tlie moun- 
tain, strengthened with a few round bastions. 
The city lies at the bottom of the hill, and is 
surrounded by a stone wall and ditch in bad re- 
pair. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
most of the houses small, and in a state of de- 
cay. It possesses a palace, built in a garden by 
Shah Jehan ; besides which, there are scarcely 
any remains of magnificence to be seen, either 
internally or externally. 

The country round Ajmeer is a flat sandy 
amphitheatre, surrounded by low hills, in conse- 
quence of which the place is uncommonly sultry ; 
but it is well supplied with water from two lakes, 
which are close under its walls. The most 
northern is six miles in circumference, and very 
deep; and, at particular seasons, both are co- 
vered with flocks of ducks and geese. 

Ajmeer contains the tomb of Khaja Moyenud 
Deen, one of the greatest Mahominedan saints cf 
Hindostan, who flourished about 600 years ago. 
It is of white marble, but remarkable neither for 
beauty nor style of architecture. Although the 
distance from this tomb to Agra be 230 niil(!<. 
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yet tiie great and wise emperor Acber made a 
pilgrimaga OR foot to the tomb of this saint, to 
implore divine blessings on his family, which 
consisted only of daughters ; but, after this pil- 
grimage received the addition of three sons. The 
peer zadas, or attendant priests, who subsist on 
the contributions at the tomb, exceed 1100 in 
number, and demand, or rather extort charity 
from all visitors. Madhajee and Dowlet Row 
Sindia, although Hindoos, were remarkable for 
their devotion to Mahommedan saints and cus- 
toms. The latter bestowed a superb pall and 
canopy of cloth and gold on the tomb, and is 
particularly bountiful to the devotees and peer 
zadas. Four miles from the city is also a re- 
markable place of Hindoo pilgrimage, named 
Pooshkur, or Pokur. It is distant from Delhi 
330 miles ; from Bombay 680, and from Cal- 
cutta 1000 miles. 

AGINCOUKT, a village of the French Nether- 
lands, in the department of the straits of Calais. 
Lon. 2°. 10'. E. Lat. 50°. 31'. N. ; rendered 
famous by the battle fought near it in 1415, 
wherein Henry V. defeated the V rench, although 
the English army had to struggle with every 
disadvantage. After landing in I'rance, it had 
been by various accidents reduced to 10,000 
men, of whom not a few were sick- or slowly 
recovering from sickness ; — they hadlo traverse 
a long tract of country, inhabited by exasperated 
enemies, from whom they were to procure pro- 
visions, lodgings, guides, iutelligence, and every 
thing they wanted ; — that country was defended 
by many strong towns, intersected by deep rivers, 
and defended by an army of 100,000, or (accord- 
ing to some contemporary writers,) 140,000 men. 
Henry, undaunted by all these dangers and dif- 
ficulties, departed from Ilarfleur, marching his 
array in three lines, with bodies of cavalry on 
the wings. He proceeded by very easy journeys, 
that he might not fatigue his troops, or discourage 
them by the appearance of a flight ; observing 
the strictest discipline, and paying generously 
for every thing he received ; which induced the 
country people to bring provisions to his camp, 
in spite of the commands they had received 
to the contrary. To keep his army from repin- 
ing, the king fared as ill as tlie meanest soldier, 
always appearing with a cheerful countenance, 
and addressing them in the most friendly and 
encouraging language. They arrived at the vil- 
l^e of Agincourt, in the county of St. Pol, on 
the evening of October 24th ; and there beheld 
the whole French army, at a small distance, 
directly in their route. The king took an at- 
tentive view of it from an eminence; and being 
fully convinced, that it was impossible to proceed 
any further on his way to Calais without a battle, 
and equally irapo.ssible to return to Ilarfleur 
with so, great an army in his rear, he resolved to 
hazard an action next morning, as the only means 
of preaerving himself and his little array from 
destruction. The English array lodged that night 
in the villages of Agincourt, Maisoncelle, and 
some others ; where they met with better accom- 
modation than they had been accustomed to for 
some time past, and spent part of their time in 
mutual exhortations to fight bravely in the ap- 
proaching battle. The king, overhearing some 


of his nobles expressing a wish, that the many 
brave men, who were idle in England, were 
present to assist them, is said to have cried out 
— * No ! I would not have one man more : — if 
we are defeated, we are too inanyr— if it shall 
please God to give us the victory, as I trust he 
will, the smaller our number the greater our 
glory.^ The moon happening to shine very 
bright, Henry, with some of his best officers, care- 
fully examined the ground, and pitched upon a 
field of battle, admirably calculated to preserve a 
small army from being surrounded by a great 
one. It was a gentle declivity trora the village 
of Agincourt, of sufficient extent tor his small 
army, defended on each side by hedges, trees, 
and brush-wood. Having placed guards, and 
kindled fires on all sides, the king and his army 
betook themselves to rest ; except such as were 
of a more serious turn of mind, who, considering 
that as the last night of their lives, spent it ia 
devotion. The French, exulting in their num- 
bers, confident of victory, and abounding in pro- 
visions, spent the night in noisy festivity, and in 
forming fanciful schemes about the disposal of 
their prisoners and their booty. It was in general 
resolved to put all the English to the sword, 
except the king and the chief nobility, who were 
to be taken prisoners for the sake of their ransoms. 
On the morning of the 25th of October, A. D. 
1415, the English and French armies were ranged 
in order of battle, each in three lines, with bodies 
of cavalry on each wing. The constable D’Albret, 
who commanded the French army, fell into the 
snare that was laid for him, by drawing up his 
army in the narrow plain between the two woods. 
This deprived him, in a great measure, of the 
advantage he should have derived from tl;ie pro- 
digious superiority of bis numbers; obligeil him 
to make his lines unnecessarily deep, about thirty 
men in file ; to crowd his troops, particularly his 
cavalry, so close together, that they could hardly 
move or use their arms; and, in a word, was the 
chief cause of all the disasters that followed. The 
French, it is said, had ,a considerable number of 
cannon of diflbreut sizes in the field : but, we do 
not hear that they did any execution, probably 
for want of room. The first line of the French 
array, which, consisting of 8000 men at arms on 
foot, mixed with 4000 archers, and 500 men at 
arms mounted on each wing, was commanded 
by the constable D’Albret, the dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon, and many other nobles j the dukes 
of Alen9on, Brabant, and Bar, &c. conducted 
the second line ; and the earls of Marie, Damar- 
tine, and Fauconberg, were at the head of the 
third line. The king of England empl^®^ 
various arts to supply his defect of numwrs. 
He placed 200 of his best archers in ambush, m 
a low meadow, on the flank of the first . 

the French. His own first line consisted who y 

of archers, four in file ; each of whom, , 
his bow and arrows, liad a battle-axe, a i’ 
and a st^e pointed with iron at both ends, w 
he fixed before him in the ground, alrv ' 

dining outwards, to protect him from the cav j » 
which was a new invention, and had a \\! 
effect. That he might not be incumber > 
dismissed all his prisoners, on theiT 
honour to surrender themselves at Calais^ 
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obtained the victory ; and lodged all his baggage could not to^e their escape. Amoiig 
in the village of Agincourt, in his rear, under a were the dukes of Orleans, and Bourbon, the 
slender guard. The command of the first line martial Boucicaut, the counts D^Eu, Vendome, 
was, at his earnest request, committed to Edward, Richemont, and Harcourt, and 7000 barons, 
duke of York, assisted by the lords Beaumont, knights, and gentlemen. The French left dead 
Willoughby, and Fanbope; the second was on the field of battle, the constable D’Albret, the 
conducted by the king, with his younger brother dukes of Alen^on, Brabant, and Bar, the arch- 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, the earls of bishop of Sens, one marshal, thirteen earls, 
Oxford, Marshal, and Suffolk; and the third was ninety-two barons, 1500 knights, and a vast num- 
led by the duke of Exeter, the king’s uncle, her of gentlemen, besides several thousands of 
The lines being formed, the king, in shining ar- common soldiers. Even tfie French historians 
mour, with a crown of gold adorned with precious acknowledge, that the loss of the English was 
stones on his helmet, mounted on a fine white inconsiderable : those of our own contemporary 
horse, rode along them, and addressed each writers, who make it the greatest, affirm, that it 
corps with a cheerful countenance and animating did not exceed 100, and that the duke of York, 
speeches. To inflame their resentmeni. against and the earl of Suffolk, were the only great 
their enemies, he told them, that the French had men who fell on that side, in this memorable 
determined to cut off three fingers of the right action. 

hand of every prisoner; and, to rouse their love AGIO, in commerce, an Italian word, signi- 
of honour, be declared, that every soldier who fying aid, and used chiefly in Holland, and at 
behaved well, should henceforth be deemed a Venice, for the difference between the value of 
gentleman, and entitled to bear coat-armour, bank money, and current money. So that if a 
When the two armies were drawn up in this merchant stipulates to be paid either 100 livres 
manner, they stood a considerable time gazing bank money, or 105 cash, or current money, in 
at one another in solemn silence. But the king, such case the agio, is said to be five per cent, 
dreading the I'rcmch would discover the danger The bank agio varies in almost every place^ and 
of their situation, and decline a battle, com- is greater or smaller, according as the currency 
manded the charge to be sounded about ten is suppos6|L to he more or less degraded below 
o’clock in the forenoon. At that instant, the first the standam of the state. At Amsterdam it used to 
line of the English kneeled down, and kissed the be generally about five per cent. ; and by a resolu- 
ground; and then starting up, discharged a flight tioii adopted not long before the late period of 
of arrows, which did great execution among the confusion, the bank sold bank-mon6y for cur- 
crowded ranks of the French. Immediately after, rency, at flve per cent, agio, and bought it again 
upon a signal being given, the archers in ambush at four per cent, agio, in consequence of this 
arose, and discharged their arrows on the flank resolution, the agio could never either rise above 
of the French line, and threw it into some dis- five, or sink below four per cent. ; and the pro- 
order. The battle now became general, and portion between the market-price of bank, and 
raged with uncommon fury. The Englisli archers that of current money, was kept at all times 
having expended all their arrows, threw away very near to the proportion between their m- 
their hows, and, rusffing forward, made dreadful trinsic values. One part of the profit of the 
havoc with their swords and battle-axes. The bank accrued from selling bank-money at five 
first line of the enemy was, by these means, per cent, agio, and buying it in at four. At 
defeated; its leaders being either killed, or taken Venice, the agin was twenty per cent, fixed ; at 
prisoners. The second line, commanded by the Genoa, from fifteen to sixteen per cent. The 
duke D’Alen^’on, (who had vowed either to kill, ^.gio of the bank of Hamburgh, which is said 
or take the king of England, or to perish in the be commonly about fourteen per cent, is the sup- 
attempt,) now advanced to the charge, and was pofeed difference between the good standard 
encountered by the second line of the English, money of the state, and the dipt, worn, and 
conducted by the king. This conflict was more diminished currency poured into it from all the 
close and furious than the former. The duke of neighbouring states. See Exchange. 

Jjioucester, wounded and unhorsed, was pro- Agio is also used for the profit arising from 
royal brother till he was carried off discounting a note, bill, or the like. It is also 
e held. The duke D’Alen^on forced his way used, though with some impropriety, for the rate 
c the king, and assaulted him with great fury ; of exchange of a sum negotiated, whether to 
that prince brought him to the ground, where profit or loss. It is also sometimes called agai. 
th ^^stantly dispatched. Discouraged by Agio of assurance is used, by some, for what 
w disaster, the second line made no more re- we more usually call policy of assurance, 
bio without striking a AGIOSYMANDRUM, from aytoc, holy ; and 

to th * V ^ complete and glorious victory ffimcavia, to signify, or intimate ; a wooaen in- 

bour^ ® violent struggle of three strument used by the Greeks and other churches 

sueth his mento pup- under the dominion of the Turks, to call to- 

*^ired ^.^^^hves to a great distance, but encou- gether assemblies of the people* The agiosy- 

could ^ many prisoners as they mandrum was introduced m the place of bells, 

so 8u which they were which the Turks prohibited their Christian sub- 

>'^ere ^ time, his captives jects the use of, lest they should make them 

ProDort^^^ ^merous than his soldiers. A great subservient to sedition. 

^ these prisoners were men of rank AGIRU, a name by which some writers 
heinff o noany of the French noblesse designate the western part of the island of Corfu, 

6 ^i^t, and loaded with tlieir heavy armour, in the gulf of Venice, It contains twenty vil- 
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]ages,and 8000 inhabitants. The most rematkable 
place in it is a convent, called Palleo Castrizza. 

AG IS, the son of Eurystheus, the second 
king* of Lacedaemon, of the race of the Ileraclidae, 
was cotemporary with David, king of Israel, 
and Medon the nrst archon of Athens. 

Ac IS, I. of the Proclidae race, the son of Ar- 
chidamus 11. and elder brother of Agesilaus II. 
kings of Sparta, reigned twenty-seven years, 
and was contemporary with Alcibiades; who 
was suspected of being too familiar with his 
queen, Timaea, on which account her son Leo- 
lychides was set aside from the succession, and 
Agesilaus raised to the throne. 

Agis II. king of Sparta, son of Archidamus 
III. and grandson of the famous Agesilaus, 
reigned only nine years, being defeated by 
Antipater, one of Alexander’s generals, in the 
second year of his universal empire. 

Ac IS III. king of Sparta, the son of Kuda- 
midas II. and tlie fifth in the direct line from 
Agesilaus II. He was a patriotic prince, and 
attempted the reformation of his kingdom, by 
restoring the laws of Lycurgus ; but fell under 
the weight of an entcrprize that could not but 
be disagreeable to all who had great possessions, 
and had been long accustomed to a voluptuous 
life. Agis however, in the flower of^is age, set 
the example to his subjects, by practising the 
ancient discipline first in his own person: his 
clothes and his table being conformed to the 
primitive manners ; although he is said to have 
been brought up voluptuously. When he sound- 
ed the minds of the people, he found the younger 
classes opposed his plan less than those who 
had enjoyed a relaxation for several years. But 
the greatest difficulty was expected to arise from 
the women ; and Agis’s mother did not at all 
approve of a reformation, by which she was to 
lose part of her beloved riches. However Agesi- 
laus ner brother, whom Agis had engaged in his 
interests, obtained a promise from her to second 
the entcrprize, and she endeavoured to gain the 
Spartan ladies. An opposing party then applied 
to Leonidas III. the other king of Lacedaemon, 
to frustrate the designs of his colleague. Leoni- 
das durst not oppose it openly, for fear of irrita- 
ting the people, with whom the reform was 
generally popular, because they found their 
account in it : but he countermined it by sowing 
suspicions, as if Agis had aspired to tyranny, by 
pulling down the rich and raising the poor. 
Agis proposed his new laws to the senate, upon 
the discharge of debts, and a new division of 
the lands. Leonida.s, being supported by the 
rifch, opposed the measure so .strongly, that there 
was a majority of one against it. But Lysander, 
one of the ephori, who had been a principal 
promoter of the reform, called him to account ; 
whereupon Leonidas took refuge in a temple, 
whither his daughter, Chilonis, wife of Cleora- 
brotus^ followed him. lie was summoned, but 
not appearing, was degraded of his dignity, 
which was conferred on his son-in-kw Cleom- 
brotus, and Leonidas was banished to Tegsea. 
The new ephori had Lysander and Mandro- 
clidas tried for innovation ; who persuaded the 
two kings to unite and turn out the ephori ; 
which was brought about; but not without diffi- 


culty. Agesilaus, one of the ephori that suc- 
ceeded those who were just turned out, would 
have caused Leonidas to be killed on the way 
to Tegoea, if Agis had not sent him a strong guard ; 
a favour which was repaid with the most shock- 
ing ingratitude. The reformation might then 
have been established, if Agesilaus had not 
found means to elude the good intentions of the 
two kings. Whilst this was transacting, the 
Achieans asked assistance ; which was given 
them, and Agis had the command of the troops. 
He acquired a good deal of reputation in this 
ciunpaign, but upon his return, found his affairs 
so embroiled by the ill conduct of Agesilaus, 
(hat it was impossible for him to maintain him- 
self. l.,eonidas was recalled to Lacedaemon : 
Agis retired into one temple and Cleombrotus 
into another. The wife of the latter behaved 
herself in such a manner that she became the 
admiration of every body. Leonidas was con- 
tented with banishing his son-in-law; but he 
applied himself entirely to the ruin of Agis. 
One of the ephori, who was unwilling to return 
what Agesistrata had lent him, was the diabolical 
instrument of the ruin of this family. Agis 
never went out of his sanctuary but to bathe 
One day, as he was returning from thence to the 
temple, he was seized by the ephorus, and carried 
10 prison, brouglit to his trial, condemned to 
death, and delivered to the executioner. Ilis 
mother and grandmother used all possible im- 
portunity, that, as he was king of Lacedaemon, 
ne might at least be permitted to plead his cause 
before the people. But the ephori were appre- 
hensive lest his words might make too great an 
impression, and they ordered him to be strangled 
on the spot. The ephorus, who was the un- 
grateful debtor to Agesistrata, permitted tliat 
princess to go into the prison, as well as Agis’s 
grandmother; but he gave orders to strangle 
them both. Agesistrata died in a manner mat 
was extremely to her honour. Perceiving the 
fate of her son and mother, she kissed the corpse 
of Agis, and exclaimed, ‘ My son, thy too great 
moderation and humanity have ruined both us 
and thee.^ Being told that, as she approved 
his actions, she must also die, she immediately 
prepared for death, exclaiming, ‘ May all this 
be for the good of Sparta ! The wife of Agis 
w'ho was a princess of great fortune and pru- 
dence, one of the finest ladies in Greece, and 
was passionately fond of her husband, was force 1 
away from her apartment by king Leonidas, and 
obliged to marry his son, Cleomenes, then very 
young, and was afterwards the last king ol 
Sparta. Thus failed the final attempt to restore 
the primitive virtue of the Spartans ; an evi- 
dence, amongst many others, how difficult it is 
to bring about a reform amongst a people, who 
are once enervated by luxury. Not long after 
this, Sparta became a Roman province; and 
the son and grand-children of Leonidas perished 
miserably in Egypt. 

Agis, in anatomy, the thigh. 

AGIST', V. ) A law term, supposed to be 

Agist'm£NT. S derived from the old law kr. 
gtstey a lying place ; the lying or pasturing of 
cattle in another man’s ground, on paying a cer- 
tain sum of money to tlie proprietor. 
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If a man take a horse or other cattle to prazc and 
depasture his grounds, which the law calls agistmentf 
he takes them upon implied contract to return them 
safe to the owner. Blackstone. 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognizance 
of all trespasses ; she bath also her peculiar officers, 
foresters, verderers, regarders, agutern, &c. whereas a 
cliase or park hath only keepers and woodwards. 

HowelVs Letters. 

Agist, in law, signifies to take in and feed 
the cattle of strangers in the king’s forest, and to 
gather up the money due for the same. The 
officers appointed for this purpose are called agis- 
ters, or gistakers, and are made by the king’s 
letters patent : there are four of them in every 
forest, wherein the king hath any pannage. The 
lime for this is fifteen days before Michaelmas, 
and as many after, when the running of the 
cattle cannot prejudice the game. Manw. For. 
Laws, 8vo. Chart, de Forcsta, 9 Henry, III. 
cap. 9. 

Agistment, from the French gistc, a bed, 
or lying place : though Kennet derives it from 
ager, the field, or feeding-place for cattle ; ima- 
gining agistment to have originally been the 
same with agrarium, agerium, or agroticum, the 
profit of feeding cattle on such a piece of ground. 
The term is applied to taking other men’s cattle 
into any ground at a certain rate per week. It 
is so called, because the cattle are suffered agiscr, 
that is, to be levant and conchant there ; and 
many great farms are employed to this purpose, 
(2 Inst. 643.) Our graziers call cattle, which 
they thus take in to keep, gisements ; and to gise, 
or juice, the ground, is when the occupier thereof 
feeds it not with his own flock, hut takes in the 
cattle of others, to agist or pasture it. Agist- 
ment is likewise the profit of such feeding in a 
ground or field : and extends to the depasturing 
of barren cattle of the ow'ner, for which tythes 
shall be paid to the parson. 

Agistment is also used metaphorically for 
a charge or burthen on any thing. In this 
sense we meet with term ad custodiam maris 
agistata, i.e. charged with a tribute to keep 
out the sea. — So terrae agistatse, are lands whose 
owners are bound to keep up the sea-banks. 
Agistment denotes likewise the duty or levy 
for repairing the banks and walls in Romney 
marsh, which was particularly called agistamen- 
tum : and the act of laying such a proportion 
of this duty on the several estates, was called 
agistatio. Spelman. 

AGISYMBA, in ancient geography, now 
^aiiguebar, a district of Libia Interior, situated 
to the S.E. of the iEthiopes Anthropophagi ; the 
parallel passing through which, at 16°. S, of the 
oquator, was the utmost extent of the geographi- 
cal knowledge of the ancients to the soutli. 

AGTTATE, Agito to act often; 

Aoita'tion, >to move quickly, frequently, 

Agita'tor. y and successively ; to affect 
''^ith a certain degree of violence ; to disturb; to 
^ake a subject the matter of debate, and active 
examination ; to discuss a point. 

Putrefaction fiaketh rest ; for the subtle motion, 
'vhich putrefaction requireth, is disturbed by any 

Bacon, 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once 
^he benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watching. 


In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, and 
other actual performances, what have you heard her 
say ? Shahspeare. Macbeth. 

Though this controversy be reviv<;d, and hotly agi- 
tated among the moderns ; yet I doubt, whether it be 
not, in a great part, a nominal dispute. 

Bogle on Colours. 

The project now in agitation, for repealing of the 
test act, and yet leaving the name of an establish- 
ment to the present national church, is inconsistent. 

Swift* s Miscellanies* 

Where dwells this sovVeign arbitrary soul. 
Which docs the human animal controul , 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole ? 

Blackmore. 

A kind of school question is started in this fable, 
upon reason and instinct ; this deliberative proceed- 
ing of the crow was rather a logical agitation of the 
matter. UEstrange*s Fahles, 

Agitation, in medicine, exercise, and more 
particularly applied to that of swinging. Mau- 
rice, prince of Orange, found this method a re- 
lief against the severe pains of the gout and 
stonb. Bartholine mentions fits of the tooth-ach, 
deafness, &c. removed by vehement agitations 
of the body. Dr. Sydenham attributes the great 
benefits of riding to agitation, which is very effica- 
cious in removing obstructions in the viscera. 

Agitation in physics, is often used for an 
intestine commotion of the parts of a natural 
body. Fermentation and effervescence are at- 
tended with a brisk agitation of the particles ; and 
it is one of the chief causes or instruments of 
mixtion. By the agitation of the parts of the 
blood and chyle, in their continual circulation, 
sanguification is in a good measure effected. 
Butter is made out of milk by the same means ; 
in w'hich operation, a separation is made of the 
oleous parts from the serous, and a conjunction 
of the oleous together. Digestion itself is only 
supposed to be an insensible kind of agitation. 
Agitation has been imputed as one of the symp- 
toms of inspiration. 

AGITATO, in music, agitated ; with emo- 
tion. 

Agitator, in antiquity, a term sometimes 
used for a charioteer, especially those who drove 
in the circus at the curule games. 

Agitators, in English history, were offi- 
cers appointed by the army in 1647, to take 
care of its interests. Each troop or company 
furnished two private men or inferior officers 
under this title, who represented the army whilst 
a council of the principal officers was appointed 
after the model of the house of peers ; and thus 
a military parliament was formed in opposition 
to the parliament at Westminster. In their first 
institution Cromwell leagued himself with the 
agitators, whom he found to have greater interest 
than the council of war ; and who undertook to 
make proposals relating to the reformation of 
religion and the state. The agitators as well as 
the council of officers were altogether moved by 
his direction, and conveyed his wish to the whole 
army. By means of these instruments he over- 
awed the parliament, and reduced it to sub- 
mission; and having gained possession of the 
king^s person, to whom for some time he and his 
officers paid attention and respect, he contrived 
to terrify him by the menaces of the agitators, 
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and thus induced him to make his escape from 
Ilarapton-court, and to take refuge at Carisbroke 
castle, in the Isle of Wight. Cromwell being 
entirely master of the parliament, and free from 
all anxiety with regard to the custody of the 
king's person, applied himself seriously to quell 
those ciisorders in the array, which he himself 
had artfully raised and successfully employed, 
against both king and parliament. With this 
view, besides other measures which he adopted, 
he issued orders for discontinuing the meetings 
of the agitators ; and pretended to pay entire 
obedience to the parliament, whom, being now 
fully reduced to subjection, he proposed to 
make, for the future, tlie instruments of his 
authoriiy. But the levellers, (for so that party 
was called, because they wished to abolish 
royalty and nobility, to level all ranks of men, 
to introduce an universal e<|uality both of pro- 
perty and of power, and who maintained that 
the meanest sentinel, if enlightened by the 
Spirit,' w’ds entitled to equal regard with the 
greatest commander,) having tasted the sweets of 
dominion, would not easily be deprived of it. 
They secretly continued their meetings ; they 
asserted, that their officers, as much as any part 
of the church or state, needed reformation ; and 
several regiments joined in seditious remon- 
strances and petitions. Separatc*rendezvouses 
were concerted; and every thing tended to 
anarchy and confusion. But this distemper was 
soon cured by the rough but dexterous band of 
Cromw'ell. He chose the opportunity of a re- 
view, that he might display the greater boldness, 
and spread llie terror the more widely. He 
seized the ring-leaders before their companions ; 
held in the field a council of war; shot one 
mutineer instantly, and struck such dread into 
the rest, that they presently threw down the 
symbols of sedition, which they had displayed, 
and thenceforth retunied to their discipline 
and obedience. Hume's Hist. vol. vii. p. 109. 
8vo. 

Agitators, Miliarian, were those who drove 
in the forum at Constantinople, a ydacc adorned 
with statues, &c. after the manner of the circus 
at Rome, having a milium, or miliariuin, in the 
middle. 

AGLAIA, in mythology, the youngest of the 
three Graces. 

Aglaia, in botany, ayXaia, splendour and 
beauty, alluding to the shining verdure of the 
leaves, and elegance of the whole plant. — A 
genus of plants of the class and order, pentandria 
digynia, (rather perhaps pentandria inonogy- 
nia.) Natural order trihilata?, Linn. Meliae, Juss. 
General character; cal. Periaijth. inferior, of one 
leaf, witn five notches, minute, permanent : cor. 
Petals five, ovate, concave, fleshy, converging 
almost Closely into the form of a globe. Nectary 
tubular, with five plaits, rather shorter than tiie 
petals : stam. filaments none; antherae five, 
ovate, included in the folds of the nectary : 
PIST. Germen ovate, superior; style none; 
stigmas two, oblong, erect : peuic. berry 
ovate, smooth, watery, of one cell. Seed solitary, 
ovate, slightly compressed, with four furrows. 
Essential character: calyx inferior, five-toothed. 
Petals five, converging in the form of a globe. 


Berry with one seed. It is a native of China 
and Cochin China. 

AGL AURA, or Aolauros, in mythology, the 
daughter of Cecrops, founder and king of Athens, 
who had two sisters, Hersa, and Pandrosa. 
Minerva having concealed Ericthonius after his 
birth, in a basket, committed him to the custody 
of these three princesses, forbidding them to 
open it. Hersa and Pandrosa observed the order, 
but Aglaura unable to restrain her curiosity, 
opened the basket and found the infant with 
feet like serpents. Minerva punished her by 
means of Envy, who made her jealous of Hersa, 
the favourite of Mercury. When she attempted 
to prevent tlie access of this deity to his mis- 
tress, he struck her with his caduceus, and con- 
verted her into a rock.- — Nevertheless she was 
honoured after her death in a temple at Salamis 
with a yearly sacrifice of a human victim ; which 
Dephelus, king of Cyprus, in the time of Se- 
Icucus, changed into an ox. 

AGLOPHOTIS, in botany, a name used for 
Piony. 

AGLUAS, in mythology, a poor Arcadian, 
whom Apollo pronounced more hapyiy than 
Gyges, because he had never travelled beyond 
his own ground. 

AGLEED, among florists, the same as Aglet, 
The pendants at the ends of the chives of flowers, 
as in tulips. 

AGLTA, among ancient physicians, a whitish 
cicatrice, or spot in the eye, formed by a con- 
gestion of humours. 

AGLIBOLUS, in mythology, a title under 
which tile Palmyrenes worshipped the sun. 

AGLIONBY, (John,) an English divine, chap- 
lain to king James 1. a man of universal learn- 
ing, who had a considerable share in translating 
the New Testament, in 1604. 

AGLISII, a small town of Ireland, the 
county of Waterford, where are the remains of 
an ancient fortification : the ruins of an abbey 
stand in the neighbourhood. Distant 101 miles 
from Dublin. 

AGLITHES is used by Hippocrates for a 
clove of garlic. 

AGMET, or Ac mat, a river, town, and dis- 
trict of Morocco, on the western declivity of the 
Atlas. The town is said to have been once 
considerable, and to have contained 6000 houses, 
but is now greatly declined; 18 miles S. E, of 
Morocco. 

AGME^ in surgery, a fracture. 

AGMEN, in antiquity, a Roman army in 
march : in which sense, it stands contradistin 
guished from acies, which denoted the army in 
battle array ; though, on some occasions, we 
find the two words used indifierently for each 
other.' The Roman armies, in their marches, 
were divided into primum agmen, answering 
to our van-guard ; medium agmen, our main 
battle ; and postremum agmen, the rear-guard. 
The order of their march was thus : At the first 
signal with trumpets, &c. the tents were taken 
down, and the baggage packed up ; at the second, 
the baggage was to b^ loaden on the horses 
and carriages; and at the third, they were 
to begin their march. First came the ex- 
traordinarii ; then the auxiliaries of the first 
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wing:, with their baggage ; these were followed 
by the legions. The cavalry marched either on 
each side or behind. 

A»imen Pilatum, an army disposed in a 
narrow oblong form, or column ; being withal 
close and compact ; thus called, as resembling 
the figure of a pila or pier. This form was 
chiefly used in marching without their baggage, 
through bad ways, and close countries. 

Aomen Quadiiatum, an army arranged in 
a square form, the method ordinarily observed 
in the lloman armies. This was also called ag- 
men grave, by the Greeks TeTpaywvog ra^iQ. 
The three columns, in which the army usually 
marched, were considerably more in length, or 
breadth, than in depth ; but as the baggage 
marched in the same order, the whole ap- 
proached to the figure of a square. 

AGMONDESHAM. See Amersham. 

AGMONIA, or Acmonia, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a town of Phrygia Minor, (Cic. pro. 
Elacco, c. XV.) Also a city of Dacia upon the 
Danube, according to Ptolemy. The former 
town appears on many medals both of gold and 
silver. 

A(tNACAT, in botany, a species of pear tree, 
that grows in America, beyond the Terra de 
Labrador, toward the isthmus of Darien. It is 
of the figure and size of a pear tree, always 
covered with leaves, and of an extraordinary 
lustre. It bears a fruit like a pear, but green 
even when it is ripe ; the pulp is of the same 
colour, and tastes sweet and somewhat like but- 
ter. 

AGNADELLO, or Aquadeelo, a town of 
Italy, in the duchy of Milan, district of Ghiera 
d'Adda, between Lodi and Bergamo, where 
J.ouis XII. of France obtained a victory over 
the Venetians in 1509, as did the duke of Ven- 
dome over Prince Eugene in 1706 ; it is twelve 
miles north of Lodi. 

AG NAN, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Cher, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
at the foot of which runs the Cher, sixty mile.s 
from Bourge.s. It is in the arrondissement of St. 
Arnand. 

AGNANO, a circular lake of Naples, in the 
Terra di Lavora, surrounded with mountains, 
and about a mile in circuit. 

AGNANTHUS, from ayvo, chaste, and av0oc, 
a flower, in botany,' a genus of plants, called 
hy LinniEus, cornutia. 

AG'NATE, a</j. ^ Ad: nascoTj natusy (ori- 

Agnat'ick, >ginaUy gnatm,) born to; 

Agna'tion. ) a kin by the father’s side. 

By an attentive examination of the peculiarities in 
ftnunci^,tion v>rhich each people have, in the one way 
or other, by a fair reciprocal analysis of the agnate 
words they reciprocally use, I think a much |;reater 
(*pnation may be found amongst all the languages in 
the northern hemisphere of our globe. 

Poumall on tfie Study of Antiquities, p. 168. 

This I take to be the true reason of the constant 
preference of the agnatick succession, or issue dc- 
r»ved from the male ancestors through all the stages 
of collateral inheritance. 

Blackstone^s Law of Descent, 

Agnate, in law, any male relation by the 
father’s side. 

AGN EL, an ancient French gold coin, first 


struck in the reign of St. Louis, worth twelve 
sols, six deniers. The angel is also called some- 
times mouton d'or, and agnel d’or. The deno- 
mination is supposed to have arisen from the 
figure of a lamb, struck on one side, 

AGNELET, an ancient French silver coin, 
first struck under Philip the Fair, worth about 
twenty sols. 

AGNELLUS, an archbishop of Ravenna, in 
the ninth century, who wrote the history of his 
predecessors in that see. This biography con- 
tains many curious facts, but is erroneous in re- 
gard to dates. It was published by Bacchini 
in 1708, and reprinted by Muratori in his col- 
lection of Italian historians. Moreri. 

AGNEREINS, a small ]dace in France, for- 
merly the seat of a castellan, in the govern- 
ment of Dombes, now in the department of the 
Ain, arrondissement of Trevoiix, from which it 
is distant 3 leagues to the N. E. 

> AGNES, St. one of the most considerable, % 
and perhaps, the most fertile, of the Scilly 
Islands, lying in N. lat. 53'. and W. long. 
6“. 20'. It is about three miles S. E. of St. 
Mary’s, and nine leagues W.S. W. from the 
Land’s End. The whole island contains about 
300 acres of land, well cultivated both in corn 
and gra.ss, l^t badly watered; and from 250 to 
300 regular mhabitants. 

The light-house, after which it is sometimes 
called Light-house Island, is its most important 
feature, and is a noble column of stone, fifty- 
one feet from the foundation to the lantern, 
standing on an emincMice. The gallery is four 
feet high ; and the liglits rise eleven feet and a 
half above it. Twenty-one Argand lamps are 
placed in the respective centres of as many para- 
bolic reflectors of copper, disposed in three 
clusters of seven each, on a frame standing 
perpendicularly to the horizon ; and so con- 
structed as to turn round on a common shaft 
or centre every two minutes ; by which motion 
all parts of the horizon receive in succession, the 
benefit of these brilliant lights. This compara- 
tively recent disposition of • them was suggested 
by Mr. Adam Walker, a well known lecturer 
on natural philosophy. Prior to this the light 
was that of a stationary fire, emitted through 
sixteen large sashed windows. Its white ap- 
pearance by day, and its well-regulated fire at 
night, make this light-house an invaluable sea 
mark. The care of it is vested in the Trinity 
House, who appear to have erected the original 
light in 1680. The present was complete in 
1790. 

Leland mentions a chapel here, dedicated to 
St. Warna, an Irish saint, who is said to have 
come here in a wicker-boat covered with hides. 
There is a well called after her name, which was 
formerly much resorted to. He also mentions 
the destruction of all the inhabitants of the 
island in his time, amounting to five thousand in- 
dividuals, who were drowned in returning from 
a feast at St. Mary’s. At present there is a 
small church here, where divine service is per- 
formed at irregular intervals, by a clergy- 
man appointed by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Other benevolent so- 
cieties among the Dissenters also occasionally 
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send a minister here. On the ea'^t is the inlet of 
Oue, which is only divided from St. Agnes by the 
flowing of the tide. 

Agnes, St. a parish and market town in the 
hundred of Pydar, Cornwall, five miles N. W, 
from Truro, 167 from London. It stands on the 
Bristol Channel, and is accessible only to fish- 
Tig-boats. In the neighbourhood are some of 
^he richest mines in Cornwall. It was formerly 
famous for St. Agnes’s well, said to be of great 
sanative and restorative power. INlarket, Thurs- 
day. 

AGNESI, (Maria Gaetana,) a lady of extraor- 
dinary genius, and most extensive acquirements, 
was born at Milan on tiie Kith of May, 1718. 
Her father, Pietro Agnesi of Milan, was royal 
feudatory of Monteveglia and its dependencies ; 
and being a man of some rank and consequence, 
he was disposed, from paternal affection, to pro- 
vide suitably for the education of bis infant 
daughter, who gave the most striking indications 
of talent. From her tenderest years she dis- 
covered a wonderful aptness, and a vehement 
desire, for acquiring languages. Under the di- 
rection of proper masters, she studied at the 
same time the Latin and Greek, the French and 
German ; and while the rapidity of her progress 
excited astonishment, such were the prodigious 
powers of her memory, that she Fould easily 
pursue those diversified objects without feeling 
the smallest degree of confusion. When yet 
scarcely nine years old, this surprising child de- 
livered a Latin oration, to prove that the cultiva- 
tion of letters is not inconsistent with the female 
character, before an assembly of learned persons, 
invited to her father’s bouse. At the age of 
eleven, the young Agnesi could not only read 
Greek, and translate it instantly into Latin, but 
could even speak that refined language, and 
with the same apparent ease and fluency as if 
it had been her native tongue. Nor did these 
acquisitions absorb her whole attention ; a nobler 
field was opened to the exercise of her mental 
faculties. She now began to read Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, and proceeded in algebra a.s far us qua- 
dratic equations. Thus prepared, she advanced 
with ardour to the study of natural philosophy ; 
but not content with the sob<ir truths there un- 
folded, she soared to the heights of metaphysics, 
and engaged in the most abstruse and intricate 
disquisitions of that contentious science. After 
this young lady had attained the age of fourteen, 
her father, anxious to forward her ardour for im- 
provement, and willing to gratify her ambition 
for literary distinction, invited occasionally to his 
house a number of persons, the most respectable 
in Milan by their rank and learning. In the 
midst of this grave auditory, Donna Agnesi 
made her appearance, and without resigning the 
native delicacy of her sex, she maintained a suc- 
cession of new theses on various difficult parts 
of i)hilosophy, and handled the arguments with 
suen dexterity and commanding eloquence, as 
singly to vanquish every opponent that entered 
the field of controversy. These disputations 
were all of them carried on in the Latin lan- 
guage, which she s|>oke with the utmost ease, 
purity, and copious elegance. Every thing con- 
spired to heighten the impression produced on 


the admiring spectators. In the full bloom of 
youth, her person agreeable, her manner grace- 
ful, an air .of gentleness and modesty gave ir- 
resistible charms to her whole demeanour. Such, 
for several years, was the great theatre of her glory. 
But having nearly completed the cilcle of philo 
sophy, and exhausted the chief topics of discus- 
sion, she resolved at length to close that career 
with a solemnity suitable to the occasion. In 
the year 1738, Agnesi made her last brilliant 
display, before an august assembly, composed of 
the most learned and illustrious of the Milanese 
nobility, the senators, and foreign ministers, 
with the most distinguished ]^rofessors in all the 
branches of science and literature. The sub- 
stance of these philosojihical conferences was 
afterwards published in a quarto volume, entitled 
Propositiones Philosophic®, quas, crehris Dis- 
putationibus domi habitis, corarn clarissimis viiis, 
explicabat extempore, et ah objectis vindicabat 
Maria Cajetana de Agnesiis Mediolanensis. Ag- 
nesi now bent her whole attention to the culture 
of mathematics ; and without guide or assistance, 
she composed a very useful commentary on 
L’llopital’s Conic Sections, which is said to 
exist still m manuscript. In the sublimer de- 
partments of that science, her studies were di- 
rected by the matured experience of Ilamjiinelli, 
professor of mathematics in the university of 
Pisa ; but she soon gave proofs of her amazing 
proficiency, in digesting a complete body of tlie 
modern calculus. This excellent work, entitled, 
Analytical Institutions, for the use of the Italian 
Youth, appeared in 1748, in two volumes quarto, 
and was highly esteemed by the best judges, and 
justly regarded as exhibiting the fullest and 
clearest view of the state of the science at that 
period. She was, in consequence, elected by 
acclamation, a member of the Institute of 
Sciences of Bologna ; and the Pope farther con- 
ferred on her the title of Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the university of tliat city. But Agnesi 
was already sated with literary fame. That suii, 
which in its ascent had shone forth with such 
dazzling radiance, was, through the rest of its 
course, shrouded in clouds and darkness. The 
fever of genius had preyed on her mind, and the 
high fit of excitement was quickly succeeded by 
a hopeless depression of spirits. She repelled 
the seductions of human learning, and abandoned 
for ever her favourite mathematical pursuits. Re- 
nouncing the vanities of this world, she withdrew 
from society, embraced a life of rigid seclusion, 
and sunk by degrees into the langour of religious 
melancholy. She studied nothing but Hebrew, 
and the rhapsodies of the Greek fathers of the 
church. For upwards of twenty years she de- 
nied all access to strangers. The famous La- 
lande Complains, in his ‘ Travels through Italy, 
that he was not allowed the honour of visiting 
this prodigy ; and Father Boscovich liimself, 
whose religious principles must have been unex- 
ceptionable, experienced, notwithstancUng h's 
repealed importunities, a similar refusal. In- 
dulging that gloomy temper, she retired into a 
convent, and assumed Ahe habit of a Blue Nun. 
She sought to forget the world, and washerselr lor- 
gotten. She died about the year 1770, but we have 
not been able to discover the precise period ot her 
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demise. The Instituzioni Analytiche of Agnesi 
were translated into English many years ago, by 
Mr. Colson. Lucasian professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge. The translation was discovered 
among the papers of that ingenious mathemati- 
cian, by the learned Baron Maseres, who put the 
manuscript into the hands of Mr. llellins, as 
editor, and generously defrayed the expenses at- 
tending the publication. 

AGNIFER, from agnus, a lamb, and ferre, 
to bring, an appellation applied, by some eccle- 
siastical writers, to John the Baptist, and used, 
in the same sense with pra'cursor, or fore- 
runner. 

AGNIL. See Tndicum. 

AGNINA, in botany, lamb’s tongue or plan- 
tain. 

Agnina Lactuta. See Lactuta. 

Agnina Membrana, the same as the Amnios. 

AGNO, a river of Naples, which, taking its 
rise in the mountainous parts of Terra di Lavora, 
washes the town of Acerra; and, passing between 
Capua and A versa, falls into the Mediterranean, 
about seven miles north of Buzzuoli. 

AGNODICK, in biography, an Athenian lady, 
who attended the lectures of Herophilus, in the 
disguise of a man, and acquired so much know- 
ledge of the treatment of diseases, as to he in 
great request among her own sex ; particularly 
in the practice of midwifery. At length llie 
physicians, jealous of her fame, it is said, and 
ignorant of her s(*x, accused her of introducing 
herself to the women under the pretence of as- 
sisting them in their labours and complaints, 
but in reality from views of incontinence. Being 
cited to the areopagus, slic made herself known : 
and the judges were so well satisfitKl with her 
conduct, and perhaps with the women for patro- 
nizing her, that they re|)caled a law then existing 
prohibiting women to practice any branch of me- 
dicine, and decreed that women of the rank of 
citizens might be allowed that liberty. A physi- 
cian, M.llecque, F.loy says, published a volume 
in tlic year 1708, entitled, Dc ITndecence aux 
Homines d’accoucher des Femmes, written 
with much ingenuity; in which he attributes the 
looseness in the morals of the present age, to the 
custom of admitting men to the general practice 
of midwifery, for in particular cases he acknow- 
ledges their assistance to be necessary. The 
argument against admitting men into the general 
practice is, that in ordinary cases, women are 
perfectly competent ; but this is fully answered 
oy the fiict, that cases do, and must for ever 
occur, in which a kind of assistance is required 
that women are incapable of giving, if men 
were not to attend in ordinary cases, they would 
not acquire the expertness that is necessary to 
enable them to deliver in difficult ones. 

AGNOETiE, from ayvofiw, to be ignorant of ; 
in church history, a set of ancient heretics, who 
maintained that Christ, considered as to his 
human nature, was ignorant of certain things, 
and particularly of the time of the day of judg- 
ment. Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, ascribes 
this heresy to certain solitaries in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, who built their opinion upon 
the text, Mark xiii. 32. ‘ Of that day and hour 

knoweth no man, no not the angels that are in 


heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ — 
The same passage was made use of by the 
Arians ; and hence the orthodox divines of those 
days were induced to give various explications 
of it, Some alleging that our Saviour here had no 
regard to his divine nature, hut only spoke of 
his human : others, that the knowledge of the 
day of judgment does not concern our Saviour 
considered in his quality of Messiah, but as God 
only. 

AGNOIA, in medicine, a word used by phy- 
sicians, when a person in a fever does not know 
his acquaintance. When a rigour accompanies 
this symptom, Hippocrates says, it is dangerous. 

AtiNOlTlCS. SeeAoNOET^. 

AG'NOMEN, \ Ad : mmen, Lat. a name 

Agnom'inate, V. in addition. A name given 

Agnomina'tion. J by the Romans in conse- 
quence of adoption, some great action, or a par- 
ticular adventure ; as imeius Cornelius, Scipio 
Africanus. It came last in the order of names. 
Agnomination is applied to the repetition of 
words of similar sound ; or to allusions founded 
on some other fanciful resemblance. 

The British continueth yet in Wales, and some 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provincial 
Latin ; being very significative, copious, and plea- 
santly runi^g upon agnominations, although harsh 
in aspirations. Camden. 

White is there usuq^t for her brow ; her forehead ; 
and then sleek, as the parallel to smooth, that went 
before. A kind of paranomasee, or agnomination : do 
you conceive, sir ? Ben Jonson*s Poetaster, iii. 1. 

Our bards hold agnominafions , and enforcing of 
consonant words or syllables one upon the other, k» 
be the greatest elegance : as for examples, in Welsh, 
Tewgeis, to dyrris, tyV derryn, gwillt, &c. So have 
1 seen divers old rhymes in Italian running so : 
Donne, Odenno, che Felo affronto affronta : In selva 
salvo a me : Piu caro cuorc, &c. 

HowelVs Letters, ii. 40. 

Agnomen, in antiquity, an epithet given to 
a person, either by way of praise or dispraise, 
or from some remarkable event, which became, 
as it were, an additional name, but peculiar to 
the person, and not descendible to his issue. — 
Thus, one of the Scipios obtained the agnomen 
of Africanus, and the other of Asiaticus, from 
the brave achievements which the one performed 
in Africa, and the other in Asia. The agnomen 
was generally the third in order, and sometimes 
the fourth of the Roman names ; but it was 
always ranked last, even when there were more 
of them. Thus, in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Mar- 
cus is the pramomen, Tullius the nomen, and 
Cicero the agnomen. But in the case of the 
Scipios, who had previously three names each, 
viz. Publius Cornelius Scipio, the agnomen wjus 
the fourth, and the third, Scipio, was styled the 
cognomen, and was heritable, like the nomen or 
family name. The emperor Antoninus, not to 
multiply instances, had five names, viz. Marcus 
iElius Aurelius Antoninus Boionius ; of which, 
he received the second by adoption, from his 
predecessor Adrian ; the third and fourth, by 
descent ; and the fifth, was the agnomen, ob- 
tained by a victory over the Boionii. 

AGNON, the Clanius of the ancients, a river 
of Campania, in Italy. 

AGNOS, in ichthyology, a name given by 
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Atiienapus, and other Greek writers, to the fish plant called by them borometz,i.e. lamb, growing 
called callyonymus, or uranoscopus. It is a almost to the height of three feet, and having 
species of the trachynus, and is distinguished feet, hoofs, ears, and the whole head, excepting 
by Artedi, from the rest of that genus, by the horns, resembling that animal. In lieu of horns, 
name of the trachiniis, with a great number of it has a peculiar sort of hair, not unlike horns : 


beards growing from the lower jaw, 

AGNONA, a market-town of Italy, in Pied- 
mont, with 1100 inhabitants. 

AGNOllE, a small town of Naples, in the 
province of Abruzzo Citra, nine miles S. S. E. of 
Civita Borella. 

AGNUS, a lamb, in zoology, the young of the 
ovis, or sheep. See Ovis. 

Agnus Castus, in botany, the trivial name of 
a species of the vitex. See V^itex. The Greeks 
call it ayvoQ, chaste ; to which, has since been 
added tlie reduplicative castus. The Athenian 
ladies, who made profession of chastity, lay 
upon leaves of agnus castus during the feasts of 
Ceres. 

Agnus Dei, in the church of Rome, a cake of 
wax, stamped with the figure of a lamb, sup- 
porting the banner of the cross. These being 
consecrated by the pope with great solemnity, 
and distributed among the people, are supposed 
to have great virtues ; such as, to preserve those 
who carry them worthily, and with faitli, from 
all manner of accidents; to expel ^vil spirits, 
'^&c. The name literally signifies Ljfmb of God ; 
this being supposed an image, or representation 
of the I^mb of God, who took away the sins of 
the world. They cover it with a piece of stuff 
cut in form of a heart, and carry it very devoutly 
in their processions. — The Romish priests and 
religious, derive considerable pecuniary advan- 
tages from selling these agnus dei's to some, and 
presenting them to others. The pope provides 
a regular supply, by consecrating them once in 
seven years ; they are distributed by the master 
of the wardrobe, and received by tlie cardinals 
and otlier prelates, with great reverence, in their 
cap.s and mitres. — ^This ceremony they ])ietcnd 
to derive from an ancient custom of the church, 
wherein part of the paschal taper, consecrated 
on Holy Thursday, was distributed among the 
people, to perfume their houses, fields, &c. ; in 
order to drive away devils, and to preserve them 
from storms and tempests. The agnus dei is 
forbidden to be brought into England, under 
pain of incurring a premunire ; 13th Elizabeth, 
cap. 2. — ^Agnus dei is also a popular name for 
that part of the mass wherein tlie priest, striking 
his breast three tiroes, rehearses, with a loud 
voice, a prayer beginning with the words agnus 
dei. — ^Tlie masses of Giovanni Pietro Aloisio da 
Palestrina, are still the admiration of the world, 
although composed in the sixteenth century. The 
agnus dei is said to have been first brought into 
the missal, by pope Sergius I. 

Agnus Scythicus, in natural history, a 
kind of zoophile, or plant-animal, said to grow 
in Tartary, resembling the figure and structure 
of a lamb. See Zoophyton. The Scythian lamb 
is also called agnus vegetabilis, agnus tartaricus, 
and by the people of the country, borometz, bo- 
rumetz, or boranetz.— The usual account given 
of this extraordinary production is, that the Tar- 
tars sow in their ground a seed resembling that 
of a melon, but less oblong ; from whence arises a 


It is covered with a fine thin skin, which being 
pulled off, is worn by the natives as a cover for 
the head. The pulp within resembles that of 
the gammarus; and when wounded, a liquor 
oozes out like blood. It lives as long as there is 
grass and herbage around it; but when these 
are consumed, it wastes and dies. They add 
that wolves are fond of it, while no other beasts 
wall feed on it. Deusingius seems to have been 
the first who suspected this account to be fabu- 
lous ; and Kempfer, when in the country, made 
diligent enquiry concerning it, but could hear of 
nothing like it. As to tlie plants shewn under this 
denomination, in some repositories of rarities, they 
appear to be originally the roots, or stalks of certain 
vegetables, probably of the capillary kind, covered 
with a woolly moss, which, naturally bearing re- 
semblance to the figure of a lamb, have been 
helped out and brought near to it by art, and the 
addition of new parts. Sir Hans Sloane, and 
Rreynius, give us the figures and descriptions of 
.such borometzes in their collections. It is from 
these plants that the Indian moss is gathered, 
famous for its use in staunching blood. Brcy- 
nius and Libavius have written expressly on the 
agnus scythicus. 

^ AGO', fl.'x 

Agon', # Participles inore or less corrupted 

Agone', y of the verb, to go. Those now used 

Ygon', i are employed adverbially. 

Agoing, j 

For in swiche cas wimmen have swiche sorwe. 

Whan that hir housbons ben fro hem ago, 

Cliaacer. The Knightes Tale, v. i. 

Hast thou not heard, how I haue ordeyneck.socb a 
thy^ige a great wbylo a goo, and haue prepared it from 
the beginnynge. Bible. ] 539, 4 Kings Tuiy. 

For nows the world is here turnM upside down, 
and it liath been long a going so. Howell*s Letters, 

This, both by others and myself, I know ; 

For I have servM their sovereign, long ago ; 

Oft have been caught, within the winding train. 

Dryden*s Fables, 

I shall set down an account of a discourse, I 
chanced to have with one of them some time ago, 

Addiion*s Freeholder. 

AGOG', V. supposed to be derived from the 
Ang. Sax. janjan, to gang, or go, and signifies 
alert, eager, elate. 

And worst of all, the women that doe go with them, 
set them agog that doe tarrie. Golden Book, y. 5. 

Neither am I come to please thee, or set thee agoa 
with a vain salutacion, but I am come vnto thee as a 
messagier of a matter bothe passyng ioyful, & also 
verai great. Udall, Luke, c. i. fol. 9. c. 2. 

As for the sense and reason of it, that has little or 
nothing to do here : only let it sound full and round , 
and chime right to the humour, which is at present 
agog ; just as a big, long, rattling name is said to com- 
mand even adoration from a Spaniard : and no doubt, 
with this powerful senseless engine, the rabble-drivei 
shall be able to carry all before him. 

SmthU Sermons, 

The gawdy gossip, when she's set agog. 

In jewels drest; and at each car a bob. 
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Goer flaunting out ; and, in her trim of pride> 
Thinks, all she says or does is justify 'd. 

/ Dryd, Jm. Sat. vi. 

This maggot has no sooner set him agog, but he 
gets him a ship ; freights her, builds castles in the 
air, and conceits both the Indies in his coflers. 

L*Eitr<mge. 

So throe doors off the chaise was stay’d. 

Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash thro’ thick and thin. 

Cowper*i John Gilpin, 

AGOGA, a ditch or drain for carrying off the 
water from a mine. 

AGOGE, ductus, guide; in music, one of the 
sub-divisions of the ancient Melopseia which pre- 
scribed rules respecting the progress of a melody, 
by disjointed, or conjointed degrees, alternately, 
whether ascending or descending ; it also served 
to denote the degree of movenient, as well as the 
character of the piece executed. 

Acoge Rythmica, the Greeks denoted by this 
tenn, what we now understand by tempo, time 
or measure. 

AGOMPIIASIS, orGoMPHTASis, in medicine, 
a distemper in the teeth, consisting in their 
being loose in the sockets. 

AGOW', 71, Gr. aywv, conflict, en- 

Agonis'tical, # counter. A combat among 
Agonis'tick, Vthe ancients, particularly ap- 
Ag'onize, I plied to wrestlers and prize- 
Ag'ony. y fighters. Agonize and agony 
apply to mental suffering accompanied with ex- 
cessive pain. 

And he was maad in agonye, and preiode the lenger* 
and his swoot was maad as dropis of blood rennynge 
doun into the erthe. Wiclif. Luke xxii. 

Betwixt them both, they have mo done to dy. 

Thro’ wounds, and strokes, and stubborn handeling ; 

That death were better, than such agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. 

Faerie Queene, 

Thee I have missed, and thought it long deprived 
Thy prescacc ; agony of love ? till now 
hot felt, nor shall be twice. 

Milton. Paradise Lost, 
Never was there more pity in saving any, than in 
ending me ; because therein my agony shall end. 

Sidney, 

Thou, whp for me didst feel such pain. 

Whose precious blood the cross did stain. 

Let not those agonies be vain. Roscommon. 

To propose our desires, which cannot take such 
effect as we specify, shall (notwithstanding) other- 
wise procure us his heavenly grace ; even as this very 
prayer of Christ obtained angels to be sent him, as 
csniforters in his agony. Hooker, 

Dost thou behold my poor distracted heart. 

Thus rent with agonising love and rage ; 

And ask mo what it means ? Art thou not false ? 

Rowers Jane Shore, 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To smart and agonize at every pore ? 

Pope*s Essay on Man. 
The lifted axe, the ozonising wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel 
To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 

Goldsmith. 

I see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

Lord Byron*i Childe Harold, 


Acoji, among the ancients, implied any dis- 
pute or contest either in bodily exercises, or the 
accomplishments of the mind ; and therefore 
poets, musicians, painters, &c. had their agones, 
as well as the athletae. Games of this kind were 
celebrated at most of the heathen festivals, with 
great solemnity, either annually, or at certain pe- 
riods of years. Among the latter were celebrated 
at Athens, the agon gymnicus, agon Ncmaeus, in- 
stituted by the Argives in the 43d Olympiad, and 
the agon Olympius, instituted by Hercules 430 
years before the 1st Olympiad. The Romans also, 
in imitation of the Greeks, instituted contests of 
this kind. The emperor Aurelian established one 
under the name of agon solis, the contest of the 
sun ; Dioclesian another, which he called agon 
Capitolinus, which was celebrated every fourth 
year after the manner of the Olympic games. — - 
Hence the years, instead of lustra, are sometimes 
numbered by agones. 

Agon also signified one of the ministers em- 
ployed in the heathen sacrifices, and whose 
business it was to strike the victim. The name 
is supposed to have been derived from hence, 
that, when standing ready to give the stroke, he 
asked, Agon ? or Agone ? Shall I strike ? . 

Agon, among physicians, the struggle of death. 
See Agony ot Death. 

AGONALt^Sj in heathen mythology, an epi- ^ 
thet given to the Salii, or priests of Mars. 

AGON ALIA, in Roman antiquity, festivals 
celebrated in honour of Janus, or Agonius, three 
times a year. 

AGONALTS Circus, now La Piazza Navona, 
a long, large, and beautiful street in the heart 
of Rome, adorned with fountains, and the 
obelisk of Ciiracalla, still retaining the form of 
that circus. The reason of the name Agonalis 
is doubtful. Ovid seems to derive it from the 
agones, or solemn games, there celebrated ; 
supposed to have been the Ludi ApolUnares, or 
Actiaci, instituted by Augustus : whence the cir- 
cus was called Apollinaris : also Alexandrinus 
from the emperor Alexander Severus, who either 
enclosed or repaired the circus. 

AGONATA, in entomology, the fourth class of 
insects in the system of Pabrioius : comprehend- 
ing the cancer, the ])agurus, the liippa, the 
scillarus, the astacus, the squilla, and the gam- 
marus. Linnaeus has included this class under 
the genus Cancer. 

AGONICIIE, a river of Nova Scotia, British 
North America, which enters thebay of Fundy, 
in a south-east course, between the river Me- 
chicor and St. John. 

AGONISMA, in antiquity, the prize given 
the victor in a game or combat. 

AGONISTARCHA, from aywv, combat, and 
apx<K, chief, in antiquity, seems to have been 
much the same with agonotheta : though some 
suggest a difference, making it the office of the 
former to preside at and direct the private exer- 
cises of the athletae, which tliey went through by 
way of practice, before they made their appear- 
ance on the public theatres or amphitheatres. 

AGONISTIC, Agonistica, tlie science of 
what relates to the combats or agones of the 
ancients. In which sense, agonistic amounts to 
much the same with athletic, and makes a 
branch of gymnastics 
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AGONISTICI, in church history, a name 
given by Donatus to such of his disciples iis be 
sent to fairs, markets, and other public places, 
to propagate his doctrine ; for which reiison they 
were also called Circuitores, Circelliones, Cairo- 
pitpe, Coropita?, and at Rome Montenses. They 
were callea Agonistici, from the Gr. ayov, com- 
bat, in regard they were sent as it were to fight 
and subdue the people to their opinions. 

AGONIUM, in Roman antiquity, was used 
for the day on which the rex sacrorurn sacrificed 
a victim, as well as for the place where the 
games were celebrated, otherwise called agon. 

AGONIUS, agodw'hom the Romans invoked 
before they undertook any enterprize of import- 
ance. 

AGON IZ ANTS, Roman friars, who assist 
those who are in agony. 

AGONNA. See Agga. 

AGONOS, in physic, barren. Hippocrates 
applies it to women who have no children, 
tliough they might have them, if the impediments 
were removed. 

AGON US, in ichthyology, the fish called by 
some sarraclius, by otliers, chalcis and sardella. 
It is in many particulars very like the alausa, or 
shad,* called the mother of herrings, but smaller, 
never .arriving at more than a foot in length ; 
and is always lean and lank in spri(4g, and fat in 
autumn. But the distinctions between it and 
alausa, if real, are so very small, that Mr. 
Ray, and many of the most accurate naturalists, 
have suspected it to be the same fish, only in 
a different state. 

AGONOTHKTA, or Agonotiietes, in Gre- 
cian antiquity, .was the president or superin- 
tendant of the sacred games ; who not only de- 
frayed the expenecs attending them, but inspect- 
ed the manners and discij)liMe of the athleUr, 
and adjudged the prizes to the victors. 

Agony, of Death. Much of the terror of 
death arises from the pangs and convulsions 
wherewith the agony seems attended ; though 
we have reason to believe that the pain in such 
cases is not extremely acute ; a course of pain 
and sickness having usually stupified and indis- 
posed the nerves for any quick sensations. 
However, various means have been thought of 
for ‘mitigating the agony ofde.ath. Lord Bacon 
considers this as part of the province of a physi- 
cian ; and that not only when such a mitigation 
may tend to a recovery, but also when, there 
being no further hopes, it can only tend to make 
the passage out of life more calm and easy. 
Complacency in death, which Augustus .so much 
desired, is certainly no small part of happiness. 
Accordingly the author last cited ranks eutha- 
nasia, or the art of dying easily, among the de- 
siderata of science ; and does not even seem to 
disapprove of the course Epicurus took for 
that end : 

Hinc stygias cbriu8 hausit aquas. 

Opium has been applied for this purpose, with 
the approbation of some, but the condemnation 
of more. 

The agony of Jesus Christ in the garden of 
Gethsemane has perplexed several commenta- 
tors ; and some learned persons seem studiously 
to have avoided the term agony in their transla- 


tions, as Beza, Le Clerc, and Lenfant : in Uie 
translations of the Syriac version by Tremellius, 
Trostius, and others, we have timor, or fear, (or 
agony. Lardncr suggests that yevofitvog ty 
ayiovia, (Luke xxii. 44.) might be translated^ 
being under great concern. The effect of this 
agony has been differently explained. Many 
expositors have thought with M. Le Clerc, that 
the expression 6 iSpujig avrs uxrti atfiarog, 

only implies, that the drops of sweat were large 
and clammy, like clots of gore. Grotius under- 
stands the expression metaphorically, as denoting 
excessive sweat ; but Dr. Whitby (in loc.) ob- 
serves, that Aristotle (Hist. Anim. lib. iii. c. 19. 
Oper. tom. i. p. 809. De part. An. lib. iii. c. 5. 
Oper. tom. i. p. 1008.) and Diodorus Siculus 
(lib. xvii. Oper. tom. ii.p. 230.) mention bloody 
sweats, as attending some extraordinaiy agony 
of mind. liCti also, in his life of pope Sextus 
V. p. 200. and sir John Chardin, in his Histwy 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 126, mention a similar phe- 
nomenon ; to which Dr. Jackson (Works, vol, ii. 
p. 819.) adds another from Thuanus, lib. x. 
p. 221. Sec Doddridge’s Family Expositor, vol. 
ii. p. .517. Bartbolinus (de Cruce, p. 184. 193.) 
produces examples of sweats that have been ac- 
tually mixed with blood. So does Maldonat in 
Mat. xxvi. 37. The possibility of this circum- 
stance is ascertained l)y a fact well known in 
history, viz. tliat Charles IX. of France died of 
a malady, in which his blood gushed out of all 
the pores of liis liofly. V'oltaire (Univ. Hist, 
chap. 142.) describes it thus : ‘ Charles IX. died 
in his twenty-fifth year, the malady being very 
extraordinary, tlie blood gusliing out of all his 
pores.’ 

AGONYCLIT/1', or Agonycmtfs, from n, 
privative, yow knee, and K\iyu), to bend, in 
church history, a sect of Christians, in the seventh 
century, who prayed always standing, asjjiinking 
it unlawful to kneel, 

AGOOD', a. In good. See Goon. 

At that time I made her weep agood, 

For I did jday a lamentable part. 

Shakspeareh Two Gent, of Verona. 

AGOONA, or Agonna. See Agga. 

AGOR/KUS, from ayopa, a market, in hea- 
then antiquity, an appellation given to such 
deities as had statues in the market places ; par- 
ticularly Mercury, whose statue was to be seen 
in almost every public place. 

AGORANOMUS, from ayopa, a market, and 
vofiog, law, in Grecian antiquity, a magistrate of 
Athens, who had the regulation of weights and 
measures, the prices of provisions, 8cc. The 
agoranomi, at Athens, were ten in number, five 
belonging to the city, and as many to the Piraeus; 
though others make them fifteen in all, of whom 
they assign ten to the city. To these a certain 
tribute was paid by all who brought any thing 
to sell in the market. 

ACOSTA, or Augusta, a maritime town on 
the south-east coast of the island of Sicily, on a 
peninsula at the bottom of a gulf, eighteen miles 
north of Syracuse. It was built originally by the 
emperor Frederic IL and was a place of con- 
siderable opulence previous to the earthquake 
of 1693, which spread havoc and devastation 
throughout its whole extent. The subterraneous 
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vapours, and the rapid motion of the eartli, set 
fire to the powder magazine in the citadel, split 
the water-side forts to their foundation, and pre- 
cipitated the light-house into the sea. It has 
since been rebuilt on a regular plan, with low 
houses, in order to prevent such dreadful conse- 
quences on the recurrence of a similar calamity. 

■ The harbour also is now cleared, and forms one 
of the safest ports in the island. Number of 
houses 1835; population 15,000. Long. 15'^. 
14'. E. Lat. 37°. 16.' N. 

AGOT, an island in the English channel, near 
the coast of France. Long. 2°. 4'. W. Lat. 48°. 
38'. N. 

AGOU, or Agokn, a small island of Sweden, 
in the province of Helsinglarid, with a good har- 
bour. Long. 17°. 14'. E. Lat. 61°. 32'. N. 

Agou, a town and territory of Whydah, on 
the Slave Coast of Guinea. 

AGOSTUS, ayo^nc, in anatomy, the arm from 
the fingers to the elbow ; also the palm or hollow 
of the hand. 

AGOUTI, or Aguti. See Mus. 

AGOWS, in geography, the inhabitants of a 
province of Abyssinia, which is bounded by the 
mountains of Amid Amid on the east ; by Bure 
and IJmbarma, and the country of the Gongas, 
on the west ; by Damot and Gafat on the south ; 
and by Dinglebcr on the north. They consist of 
two nations ; the one near the fountains of the 
Nile, called the Agovvs of Damot, from their 
vicinity to that province, the other near the head 
of the Tacazze, in the province of Lasta, called 
tlie Tcheretz Agows, from Tchera, a principal 
town, tribe, and district, near l.asta and Begem- 
der. Tliey arc described by Mr. Bruce as one 
of the most considerable people in Abyssinia. 

The country of the Agows is in a very elevated 
situation, and forms a kind of amphitheatre 
of lofty mountains ; the climate is tempe- 
rate and wholesome. In the shade, or in a 
house, the air is cool, as there is a constant 
breeze which mitigates the scorching heat of the 
sun, even at noon day, though the latitude is not 
much greater than 10°. But notwithstanding 
tlic exceeding temperature of the climate, the 
Agows do not live to any great age, which is 
probably owing to the oppression they suffer. 
Their country abounds with all the necessaries of 
life ; and yet their taxes, tributes, and services, 
are so numerous, and their dependent condition 
so distressing, that they are only the raanufiic- 
turers of the commodities they sell, in order to 
satisfy the exorbitant demands of their oppres- 
sors ; and are constrained to live in a state of 
penury and misery, that is scarcely conceivable. 
Mr. Bruce informs us, that he saw a number of 
women, wrinkled and sun-burnt so as hardly to 
appear human, wandering about under a burning 
sun, each of whom had one and sometimes two 
children upon their back, and gathering the seeds 
of bent grass to make a kind of bread. 

The Agows are said to be able to bring into 
the field 4000 horse, and a great number of foot ; 
put their power has been much reduced by the 
incursions of th*e Gallas. Their riches, however, 
are still greater than their power; for though 
their province is hardly 60 miles long, and 30 
tailes broad, yet Gorular and the whole neigh- 
* VoL. 1. 


bouring country, depend for the necessaries of 
life, cattle, honey, butter, wheat, hides, wax, and 
a number of such articles, upon the Agows, who 
frequent the capital to the amount of 1000 and 
1500 at a time, in order to dispose of these com- 
modities. The Abyssinian princes have therefore 
compounded with them for an increase of tri- 
bute, ill lieu of military service ; but when they 
have deviated from this prudent practice, the 
Agows have been great sufferers. The butter 
wliich they carry to a great distance in this hot 
climate, is prevented from putrefaction by a 
root called moc-moco, resembling a carrot; 
which they bruise and mix with it, and thus they 
preserve it fresh for a considerable time. This 
root answers the purpose more certainly than 
salt, which could not be conveniently appro- 
priated to this use, as it serves for money, and is 
used instead of silver coin as cliange for gold. 
Brides paint their feet, the palms of their hands, 
and their nails, with this drug. Mr. Bruce 
brought a considerable quantity of the seed, re- 
sembling that of coriander, into Europe. The 
Agows dispose of their commodities, not only at 
the market of Gondar, but to the neighbouring 
black savages, the woolly-headed Shangalla, and 
receive in exchange ele[)hants’ teeth, horns of 
the rhinoce%s, gold, and fine cotton. This trade, 
which ipight be materially beneficial, is very 
much interrupted by the barbarity and fraud 
of both nations. Besides what they sell, and 
what they pay to the governor of Damot, the 
Agows present a tribute to the king of 1000 
dabra of honey, each dabra containing about 
601b. weight: 1500 oxen, and 1000 ounces of 
gold. The clothing of the Agows consists of 
hides, which they soften and manufacture in a 
manner peculiar to themselves. Of these they 
form a kind of skirt, which reaches down to their 
feet, and is girded with a belt about their middle. 
The lower part resembles a large double petti- 
coat, one fold of which they turn back over their 
shoulders, fastening it with a skewer across their 
breast before, and the married women carry their 
children in it behind. The younger sort are 
generally naked. The women are commonly 
thin, and, like the men, below the middle size. 
Barrenness is unknown among them. They are 
marriageable at nine years of age ; at eleven 
they actually marry and bear children ; and con- 
tinue child-bearing to the age of thirty, and in 
some instances beyond that period. 

The Agows are grossly idolatrous and super- 
stitious. The Nile, or the spirit residing in that 
river, is the object of their worship ; whom they 
address under the titles of ‘ the everlasting God, 
light of the world, eye of the world, God of 
peace, their Saviour, and father of the universe.' 
To this deity they present their supplications for 
seasonable rain, plenty of grass, and the preser- 
vation of a particular kind of serpents ; at the 
same time deprecating thunder; and their prayers 
are pronounced very pathetically with a kind of 
tone or song. The shum or priest of the river, 
with whom Mr. Bruce conversed, pretended to 
have intercourse with a spirit which occasionally 
appeared to him, and revealed to him future 
events. This spirit, he said, was of the river, 
God. the father of mankind. Thunder was de* 

\ 
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pnecdted, as the priest infonned him, because it 
was hurtful to the bees, and their chief revenue 
was honey and wax. They prayed for serpents, 
because they taught the approach of go^ or 
evil. Serpents are kept in some of their houses ; 
and they are fed with butter and milk, before 
they undertake a journey, or any affair of conse- 
quence ; and if they do not eat, this is considered 
as a bad omen. Before an invasion of the Gallas, 
they say these serpents disappear, and are no 
where to be found. Fasil, a sagacious governor 
of the country, who was addicted to this species 
of divination, would never mount his horse, or 
go from home, if an animal of this kind, which 
he had in his custody, refused to eat. Once a 
year, on the first appearance of the dog-star, or, 
as otlxers say, eleven days after, their devotion is 
attended with circumstances of peculiar solemni- 
ty j on which occasion, they sacrifice a black 
distribute parts of it to several clans, eat 
the carcase raw, and drink the water of the Nile. 
The bones are then burned to ashes ; and the 
head is carried into a cavern, which they say 
reaches below the fountains of the river, and 
there they perform their secret Worship, which 
no one is allowed to divulge. The Agows of 
Damot worship the Nile; and those of Lasta jiay 
nearly the same worship to the SirisCor Taciizze. 
These last have a separate language, and are 
Troglodytes, who live in caverns. Mr. liruce 
apprehends that Agow is a compound of two 
words, Ag-hoa, q. d. the shepherds of the river ; 
and that the species of idolatry introduced by 
them is a proof that they originally came from 
Canaan, wnere they imbibed materialism instead 
of the pure Sabaan worship of the shepherds of 
Agaazi, which was, at an early period, the only 
religion of this part of Africa. The mountains 
in all the districts or clans of Agows are per- 
forated in caves of a very large size, which some 
suppose were their ancient habitations when 
they were Troglodytes, or places of retreat when 
they were alarmed by the approach of their most 
formidable enemies, the Gallas. Others think it 
not improbable, that these caverns were used for 
religious purposes ; that of Geesh, in particu- 
lar, was without doubt, a place of secret worship 
paid to the river, as it is still aj)propriated to that 
use, not only by the inhabitants of the village, 
but by the assembly of the clans in general, who 
retire for the celebration of those rites, to which 
none but the heads of families in the Agows 
country are ever admitted. Bruce^s Trav. vol, i. 
401. vol. iii. 527. 

AGRA, a kind of sweet scented wood, found 
in the island of Hainan, on the coast of China. 

Agra Caramba, another sweet scented wood, 
wbicli also comes from the island of Hainan. 

Agra, a province of Hindostan Proper, 
situated between the twenty-fifUi and twenty- 
eighth degrees of north latitude, whose capital, 
Agra, is in the possession of the Britisli, toge- 
ther with a small tract in the vicinity, and all 
the country east of the Jumna. Several rajahs, 
allies of the British, possess the western and 
north-western districts. That portion of the 
province which is south of the Chumbul, is under 
the dominion of the Mahrattas. 

The whole province, thus important to British 


interests, is one of the largest of the obi 
divisions of Hindostan; being 250 miles in 
length, and 180 in its average breadth. It is 
bounded on the north by Delhi, on the south by 
Malwah, on the west by Ajmeer, and on the east 
by Oude and Allahabad. It is watered by 
branches of the Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Chumbul, and contains, besides Agra, the strong 
fortresses of Bhurtpoor and Deeg, and the towns 
of Canoge, Kalpy, and Narwar. Bhurtpoor re- 
sisted the whole force of the British, unaerLord 
Lake, in the last Mahratta war : affid the siege 
is said to have cost our army a greater loss of men 
than it ever sustained in three of our greatest 
battles in India. The rajah is independent. 
Doeg, or Deeg, was defended by Holkar, at the 
same period, with ranges of batteries extending 
over two miles of ground ; but it fell before the 
British attack. The portions of Agra, finally 
ceded to our arms, are part of the Bengal pre- 
sidency. 

No part of Hindostan contains a richer soil, 
or one that has been better cultivated, than por- 
tions of this province. The deva.stations of war, 
and its being divided among so many hostile 
masters, has much checked its general prosperity ; 
but grain of all kinds, sugar, indigo, and cotton, 
are yielded, witli little labour, in all the British 
districts. At Futtehpore and Sikri, are marble 
quarries, and some inferior copper mines are 
said to have been opened in the same neighbour- 
hood ; but they were never worked with any 
success. The province was formerly celebrated 
for its silks. It yields superior horses, and con- 
tains about 6,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Agra, the chief city of the above province, is 
situated on the S.W. bank of the Jumna, in N. 
lat. 27^. rr. and E. long. 77°. 56'. This place 
is connected with the whole of the modern 
history of India, during which it has pas»ed into 
the hands of various ma.'iters. In 1509 it was first 
brought into notice, by the emperor of Hin- 
dostan, Seconder, the son of Balloli, transferring 
to this place, from Delhi, the seat of his govern- 
ment. i n the reign of his successor, the nobles 
of Agra invited hitlier Baber, a Mogul prince of 
the house of Timur Bee, to take possession of 
the throne, and Ibrahim, their monarch, was 
killed on the plain of Paniput, with 16,000 of 
his followers. Acber, the grandson of Baber, 
was the ablest and most prosperous prince in 
the history of the Mahommedan empire in 
India. He divided Hindostan into soubahs, 
ci rears, and pergunnahs, and possessed an army 
of 600,000* men, horse and foot, with an annu^ 
revenue of upwards of £30,000,000 sterling. 
After him, this capital was for a while called 
Akbarabad, and to this prince it was indebted 
for a noble castle, which is said to have cost hint 
2,000,500 rupees. The Ayeen Acberry was a 
compendium of jurisprudence, compiled at Agra 
by the enlightened minister of Acber, Abul 
lazul, under whose auspices it became the most 
considerable city of India, for extent and mag- 
nificence. The mausoleum of Acber is still to 
be seen here ; but the chief cwmament of the 
town is the Taje Mahal, or Crown of Edifices, 
an unrivalled tomb to the memoiy of 
press of Shah Jehan, her grandson, whodi^ Mt 
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the year 1632. This is wholly hiiilt of the 
finest white marble, inlaid with precious stones, 
and is said to have cost the emperor 60 lacks of 
rupees, or about £750,000 sterling. Just before 
this period. Sir Thomas Roe, the first English 
ambassador that was sent to the emperor of 
Hindostan, appeared at Agra ; and shortly after 
we read of a college of Jesuits, which was pro- 
tected and patronized here by the father of 
Aurengzebe. This monarch converted the castle 
of Agra into a prison for his father, and trans- 
ferred the seat of empire to its ancient capital, 
Delhi. During his reign, the Mogul empire 
reached its utmost limits of prosperity; and 
Agra has ever since been on the decline. The 
city is a long and narrow crescent, surrounded 
by the ruins of A strong wall of red stone, and 
a ditch one hundred feet wide. The houses are 
lofty, and well built of stone ; but the streets arc 
so narrow, as to admit of no two carriages pass- 
ing. Its whole appearance is that of ati empire 
which has been. From Agra to Lahore, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, the road was completely 
shaded by lofty trees. 

In 1784, Agra finally passed from the do- 
minion of the Moguls to that of the Mahrattas, 
from whom it was taken, in 1803, by general 
lord Lake. But our possession of it will ever 
be uncertain in the neighbourhood of the many 
rival states that divide the province, and par- 
ticularly while the Bhurtpoor rajah is so very 
equivocally inclined, as at present, toward the 
British interests. Agra is 137 miles from Delhi, 
and 830 from Calcutta. 

AGRARLE Navks, was used for vessels 
placed to keep watch, or guard. 

Agrari^ Stationes, in the ancient military 
art, corps of guards posted in the fields, and in 
the open air 

AGRA'RIAN, adj. ) JgrariuHfagrestcs, from 

Agre'stick. J a field. 

Agrariaij, relating to the iields, especially ap- 
plied to the division of conquered lands ; agres- 
tes, growing in the country, hence rural, rustic ; 
unpolished ; a word of doubtful authority. 

Ho [Nimrod] was called a hunter, bocause he was 
so indeed ; but not so only, but an oppressor too ; his 
coutiniial conversation with brute beasts, changed his 
humane disposition into a barbarous and ayrestick 
behaviour. 

Gregory y Pogthima, p. 222. 

It appears that the jubilee could not be intended 
for an agrarian law. 

Wren^s Monarchy Asserted, p. 137. 

Agrarian Laws, among the Romans, those 
relating to the division and distribution of 
lands ; of which there was a great number ; but 
the principal are, the lex Cassia, in the year of 
Rome 268 ; the lex Licinia, in 386 ; the lex 
I'laminia, in 525 ; two Sempronian laws, in the 
year 620 ; the lex Apuleia, in the year 653 ; the 
lex Baebia ; the lex Cornelia, in 673 ; the lex 
Servilia, in 690 ; the lex Flavia ; the lex Julia, 
m the year 691 ; the lex iElia Licinia, the lex 
Li via, the lex Marcia, the lex Roscia, made 
after the taking of Carthage ; the lex Floria, and 
the lex Titia. See Acer. 

That called the agrarian law, by way of emi- 
tieuce, was published by Spurius Cassius, about 


the year of Rome 268, .‘or dividing the con- 
quered lands equally among all the citizens, and 
limiting the number of acres which each citizen 
might enjoy. — ^The Roman lands were of several 
kinds ; some conquered from the enemies, and 
not yet brought to the public account ; others 
brought indeed to the public, but clandestinely 
usurped by private great men ; lastly, others pur- 
chased with the public money in order to be 
divided. Agrarian laws, either for dividing 
lands from the enemy, or the public lands, or 
those purchased with the public money, were 
easily passed without disturbance ; but those 
whereby private rich men were to be deprived 
of their lands, and the common people put in 
possession of what had been held by the nobility, 
were never attempted without great commotions. 

The agrarian law alluded to originated in the 
ambitious views of Cassius, who thus intrigued 
for gaining the favour of the people, and for attain- 
ing absolute power. The law has the appearance 
of equity, and could not fail to be agreeable to 
the people, whose misery it relieved. But as 
the lands, which Cassius wished to have distri- 
buted among the poorer citizens, had been un- 
justly usurped by the rich, the proposal alarmed 
the senators, partly because they were perso- 
nally interSked in it, and partly because they 
apprehended its dangerous consequences. The 
people were at first pleased ; but when they un- 
derstood that the f/atins were to partake with 
them of the advantage, they were disgusted. To 
conciliate the Latins, and to engage their concur- 
rence in his favour, were the objects which Cas- 
sius had in view ; but the jealousy and dissatis- 
faction of the Roman people disappointed his 
hopes, and terminated in his death. As soon as 
he was found guilty of aspiring to the sovereignty, 
and sentence was passed upon him, he was car- 
ried by the questors to the Tarpeian rock, which 
fronted the forum, and thrown down from the 
top to the bottom in the presence of the people ; 
such was the customary punishment of this crime 
amongst the Romans. Ilis house was also de- 
molished, and his estate sold by auction. With 
the money arising from it a statue of brass was 
erected to Ceres. The plebeians, when they 
afterwnrds found that the decree of the senate, 
for the distribution of lands, was not executed, 
nor any measures adopted for this purpose, re- 
proached themselves with the condemnation of 
Cassius, as an act of imprudence, and even of 
injustice. In the year of Rome 299, the subject 
of the agrarian laws, which had been suspended 
for thirty years, was revived by the tribunes; 
and the people demanded, that as they shared 
with the patricians in the labours and dangers 
of the commonwealth, they might also share with 
them in the benefits accruing from them. But a 
new partition would have been attended with 
great difficulties ; and it seemed impossible to 
proceed in this business, without manifest injus- 
tice to many persons in actual possession of the 
lands to be distributed, who had really bought 
them, and without occasioning great and univer- 
sal commotions in the commonwealth. For 
these reasons the senate firmly opposed the 
establishment of the agrarian law. 

About the year 377, C. Licinius Stilo, a rich 
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plebeian, and tribune of the people, attempted agrarian law of C»sar was presented to the 
to restrain the overgrown power and wealth of senate in tlie beginning of his consulship, 
the patricians, by proposing a law, which should A. IL 693 ; and he urged in its favour, that a 
restrict every Homan citizen to the possession distribution of lands among the poor citizens 
of 500 acres, and oblige him to surrender the was altogether useful, and necessary to deliver 
overplus, in order to be divided among the the city from a multitude of people with which 


oorer citizens. His motion, though enforced 
y the influence of his colleague in the tri- 
buneship, L. Sextius, was over-ruled; and new 
commotions occasioned by the ap])roaoh of the 
Gauls, having engaged the public attention, the 
business of the agrarian law was deferred for 
nine years ; and about the end of that time it 
was again revived, and tlie law was established : 
this was called the Licinian law ; and the mover 
of it was soon afterwards condemned by his 
own law. Having been found to possess more 
than 1000 acres, 500 of them were distributed 
among the poor citizens, and he was com- 
pelled to pay the fine, which he had annexed 
to the violation of the law. In consequence 
of this abuse, the law itself was abolished. In 
process of time, however, the great and rich 
possessed themselves of almost all the lands 
that belonged originally to the state, cither by 
urchase, or by paying a greater quit-rent, or 
y violence. Several regulations had been pro- 
posed for restraining these iisurjt^tions. At 
length, other measures having been found in- 
eflectual, (A. U. C. 620 B. C. 134,) Tiberius 
Gracchus, urged by his mother Cornelia, pro- 
posed the revival of the I.icinian law ; and that 
the rich should quit the lands which they held 
contrary to llie laws, after having received from 
the public the value of tliera ; and that the 
citizens, whose circumstances required relief, 
should take possession of them. Many ob- 
jections were urged against tiiis mild and hu- 
mane regulation, as Plutarch calls it : and the 
prosecution of it brought the commonwealth to 
the brink of destruction, and cost the tw^o illus- 
trious brothers, the Gracchi, their lives. Their 
efforts were of little avail, as the laws they 
laboured to introduce were gradually abolished 
after their death. Cicero, in speaking of the 
partition of lands and the remittance of debts, 
says (Offi. 1. 2. n. 78.) * that to undertake to 
dicharge debtors by the authority of the magis- 
Irate, or to pass the law so often ])ioj)Osed for 
the distribution of lands, is to saj) the two prin- 
cipal foundations of the commonwealth : of 
which the one is peace between the citizens, 
which could not subsist, if creditors were to 
lose their fortunes by the discharging of d»jhtors; 
and the other justice, which is entirely suh^ 
verted, from the instant no one can assure him- 
self of continuing peaceable possessor of his 
right. ^ The agrarian law of the tribune Satur- 
ninus, which was carried with violence A. U. C. 
652, was of very short duration, and that of 
Rullus in the year 689, which was more ex- 
orbitant than any other ; and gave up to a small 
number of citizens, under the pretext of reliev- 
ing the poor, almost all the revenues of the 
commonwealth, alfbrded Cicero an admirable 
opportunity of displaying his eloquence in ex- 
posing it, and inducing tJie people to resist it. 
The exordium of his oration on this occasion has 
been much admired. Cic. II. in Hull. The 


it was overburdened, and often gave rise to 
seditions; to re-pcople and cultivate several 
parts of Italy, which were abandoned ; to re- 
compense the soldiers who had served the com- 
monwealth, and to give subsistence to many 
citizens who wanted it. He proposed the ex- 
ecution of it in the mildest and most moderate 
manner ; and that twenty commissioners should 
preside at the distribution of the lands, except- 
ing himself out of the number. Notwithstand- 
ing these specious pleiis, Cato inveighed loudly 
against the project of (>.esar, alleging that he 
did not so much apprehend the division of the 
lands, as the wages that would be required of 
the people by those who sought to inveigle them 
by this present. Cato was imprisoned for his 
opposition; and when another senator was 
asked by Caesar why he departed before the 
senate broke up, he replied, ‘ because 1 had 
rather be with Cato in a prison, than with you 
in the senate.’ Ca*sar appealed to the people ; 
and having engaged the concurrence of Pompey 
and Crassus, the resistance of Bibulus, Ca'sar s 
colleague in the consulship, and the vehement 
opyiosition of Cato were ineffectual. The law 
was authorised by the suffrages of the people, 
(hcero acquiesced in this measure, by observing 
a kind of neutrality; and argues to this pur- 
pose ; ‘ Let us remain neuter, as if buried in 
a house in the country. Caesar hopes that I 
will second him and invites me to it. See th(? 
advantages I shall gain by taking this party ; 
the friendship of Pompey, and even that of 
Casar, if I desired it; a reconciliation with 
rny enemies ; the peace of the multitude ; and 
the assurance of quiet in rny old age ; but alter 
the conduct I have maintained in my consul- 
ship, and the principles which 1 have main- 
tained in my writings, ought not my rule to 
be this maxim of Homer (Jl. M. 243), ‘the best 
of all counsels is, to defend one’s country 
Cicero ad Attic, ii. 3. In persuading Cato to 
give up his resistance to this measure, he con- 
jures him to consider, ‘ that if Cato has no 
need of Home, Home has need of Cato,’ Ch - 
pro. Sext. p. 61. 

Several have pleaded for the necessity of agrarian 
laws among us : but no author has entered so 
riccply into the subject as Mr. Harrington in his 
Oceana; which the reader who chooses may con- 
sult. 

AGHARIUM. See Agistmrnt. 

AGREABLK, an isle in the river of lez, in 

AGHEDA, a frontier town x)f Spain, in Old 
Castile, near the borders of Arragon, and eigiij 
miles south-west of Taracona. it is enclosed 
with a good. wall. 

AGREDULA, is a name given to a species 
of the frog. Also, 'a city of South America 
the province of Popay in, forty-two leagues iion. 
Quito, and thirty-seven from the Soutii Sea. B 
wa.s founded in 1561. 
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AGREE', V. ^ agrcer^ from 

Agree'abilitie, gralum, to maintain friend- 

Agree'able, ship, sociability, or con- 

Aguef/ableness, sistcnoy ; to reconcile, suit, 

Agree'ably, ^approve, allow, accept. 
Agreed', consent, concur. A fa- 

Agree'ing, vourahleand ploasirnj sig- 

Agree'ingly, nilication characterizes the 

Agree'mea’T. J root and its derivatives. 

Whom I no foundo iVoward no fell. 

But toke agree all whole my plaie. 

Chaiwer. li. of 'jL fol. 136, col. 3. 
All fortune is blisful to a man, by tlie agreahility , 
or by the egality of hym that sutrer<ah it. 

Idem, Jid'ch/a, h. ii. fol. 218, col. 1. 
Than ilk man smertlio tastis the wyne at tabil. 
Pray and thare Goddis to b(^ aggreabil. 

DauglaXf b. viii. p. 250. 
And thus the coiienant that ye made wt death shall 
be disannulled ; and your that ye made with 

holl, shall not standc. ih7;/c, 1539. Isaiah xxviii. 

Wliat agreement is there between tlie hyena and 
the dog ? and what peace, between the rich and the 
poor? Eccles. xiii. 18. 

The delight, which men have in popularity ; fame, 
submission, and subjection of other men’s minds ; 
soemeth to be a thing (in itself, without contempla- 
tion of consequence) agreeable and grateful, to the 
nature of man. Jiacon^s Nat. Hist. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable, either with so 
good a Christian, or so reasonable and so great 
a person. Temple. 

It is a peculiar excellency of our religion, that it 
dotli not much employ men’s care, pains, and time, 
about matters of ceremonial observance ; but doth 
chiefly (and in a manner wholly) exercise them in 
works of subtantial duty, agreeable to reason, per- 
fective of man’s nature, productive of true glory to 
God, and solid benefit to men. Barrow. 

Must the whole man (amazing thought!) return 
To the cold marble and contracted urn ? 

And never shall those particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing * 
who has ap agreeahleness that charms us, without cor- 
rectness j like a mistress, whose faults we see, but 
love her with them all. Pojie. 

No object is more pleasing to the eye than the sight 
of a man whom you have obliged j nor any music so 
agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 
for his benefactor. Spectator. 

A(iHEGAN, or Agrigan, or island of St. 
Xavier, one of the Ladrones or Marianne islands, 
in the South Pacific ocean, situated between 
Pagon and Assonsong. It is forty-eight miles 
in circuit, very mountainous, and contains seve- 
ral volcanoes. North lat. 19°. 4'. East long. 
14°. 6'. 

AGREVE, St., a town of France, in the 
Vivarais. It is the head of a canton in the de- 
partment of the Ardfeche, arrondissement of 
Tournon, and contains 2540 inhabitants. Seven 
leagues and a half north-west of Privas. 
AGRESSES. See Aggresses. 

AGRESTA, a name that has been sometimes 
given to the juice of unripe grapes. 

^ AGRESTI da FORLI, (Livio,) an histo- 
rical painter, the disciple of Pierino del Vaga. 
He is commended for the richness of his inven- 
tion, the goodness of his colouring, and the cor- 
rectness of his design. Many of his works, both 
in fresco and oil, are in the Vatican, where he 


was employed by Gregory XIII. There are also 
at Rome, several altar-pieces of his hand. He 
died in that city, in 1580. 

AGRTA, a river in Upper Hungary, on the 
banks of which is a town of that name. , 

Agria, called by the Germans Eger, a small 
but strong town in Upper Hungary, with a 
bishop’s see : is situated on the Agria, forty- 
seven miles, noilh-east of Bud.a, and fifty-five, 
west of Cossovia, has a citadel called Eriow. In 
1552 it was besieged by the Turks, with 70,000 
men : but they lost 8000 in one day ; and were 
obliged to raise the siege, though the garrison 
consisted only of 2000 Hungarians, assisted by 
the women, who performed wonders on this oc- 
casion. However, it was afterwards taken by 
Mahomet III. in 1596 ; but, was retaken by the 
emperor, in 1689; since which time, it has con- 
tinued under the dominion of the house of Aus- 
tria. Eon. 20°. 10'. E. Lat. 48°. 10'. N. 

Agria, in botany, holly. 

Agria, in medicine, a malignant pustule, of 
which there are two sorts. The one is small, 
with a roughness, redness, and slight corrosion 
.of the skin ; it is of a round figure, its centre is 
smooth, and it spreads slowly. The other sort 
ulcerates with a violent redness and corrosion, so 
as to mak^the hair fall off’; it is of an unequal 
form, and turns leprous. It is cured by poultices 
of pelitory of the wall. 

AGRIiE, in natural history, an order of quad- 
rupeds, which have no teeth, but have a very 
long cylindric tongue. Of this order, there are 
only two known genera, the myrmecophaga, and 
the manis. 

AGRIAMP ELOS,, from aypiog, wild, and 
agTTtkoQ, vine, the wild vine ; and, according to 
Gerard, the black bripny. 

AGRICOLA, (Cneius Junius,) born at Frejus 
Province, was, in V’^espasian’s time, made lieu- 
tenant to X'ettius Bolanus, in Britain; and, upon 
his return, was ranked by that emperor among 
the patricians, and made governor of Aquitania. 
This post he held three years ; was afterwards 
chosen consul, and at last appointed governor of 
Britain, where he greatly distinguished himself. 
He reformed many abuses occasioned by the 
avarice of former governors, put a stop to extor- 
tion, and caused justice to be impartially ad- 
ministered. Vespasian dying about this time, 
his son Titus, knowing the great merit of Agricola, 
continued him in tlie government. In the spring 
he marched towards the north, where he made 
some new conquests, and ordered forts to be 
built for the Romans to winter in. lie spent 
the following winter in concerting schemes to 
bring the Britons to conform to the Roman cus- 
toms. He considered that the best way of 
diverting them from rising and taking arms, was 
to soften their rough manners, by pro};osing to 
them new kinds of pleasure, and inspiring them 
with a desire of imitating the Roman manners. 
Accordingly, he adorned the country with mag- 
nificent temples, and many other fine buildings. 
The British nobles at length sought education 
for their sons ; and those, who before had the ut- 
most aversion to Roman language, now began 
to study it with great assiduity : they wore like- 
wise the Roman habit; and, as Tacitus observes. 
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they were brought to consider those things as 
marks of politeness, which were only so many 
badges of slavery. Agricola, in his third cam- 
paign, advancefl as far as the Tweed ; and in his 
fourth, he subdued the nations betwixt the Tweeil 
and the friths of Edinburgh and Dumbritton, 
into which the rivers Glotta and Bodotria, (the 
Clyde and the Forth,) discharge themselves ; and 
here he built fortresses to shut up the nations 
yet unconquered. In his hfth, he marched be- 
yond the friths ; whence he made some new 
acquisitions, and fixed garrisons along the western 
coasts, over against Ireland. In his sixth cam- 
paign, he passed the river Bodotria, ordering his 
fleet (the first which the Romans ever had in 
those parts,) to row along the coasts, and take a 
view of the northern parts. In the following 
spring, the Britons raised an army of 30,000 
men ; and the command was given to Galgacus, 
who, according to Tacitus, made an excellent 
speech to his countrymen on this occasion. Agri- 
cola likewise addressed his men in strong and 
eloquent terms. The Romans gained the victory, 
and 10,000 of the Britons are said to have been 
killed. This happened in the reign of the em- 
peror Domitian, who growing jealous of the glory 
of Agricola, recalled him, under pretence of 
making him governor of Syria. Ag^cola died 
soon after ; and his death was suspected to have 
been occasioned by poison given him by that 
emperor, Tacitus, tne historian, married bis 
daughter, wrote bis life, and laments his death in 
the most pathetic manner. 

Agricola, (George,) a German physician fa- 
mous for his skill in metals, was born atIRaucha, 
in Misnia, in 1494. The discoveries which he 
made in the mountains of Bohemia, gave him so 
great a desire of investigating every thing relating 
to metals, that though he had engaged in the 


practice of physic at Joacbimstal, he still prose- 
cuted his study of fossils with great assiauity ; 
and at length removed to Chemnitz, where he 
entirely devoted himself to it, and .spent in pur- 
suit of it, the pension he had received irom 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, and part of bis own 
estate ; so that he reaped more reputation than 
profit from his labours. He wrote several nieces 
on this and other subjects ; and died at Chem- 
nitz, in 1555, a firm papist. In his younger 
years, he seemed not averse to the Protestant 
doctrine ; and he highly disapproved of the 
scandalous traffic of indulgences, and other cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome ; but in the 
latter part of his life he attacked the Protestant 
religion ; which rendered him so odious to the 
Lutherans, that they suffered his body to remain 
unbiiried for five days together ; so that it was 
obliged to be removed from Chemnitz to Zeits, 
to be interred. 

Agricola, (.lohn,) a Saxon divine, born at 
Eisleben in 1492. He was chaplain to count 
Mansfield, when he attended the elector of 
Saxony to the diet of Spire, in 152(5, and that 
of Aupburg, in 1530. But he was of a restless 
ambitious temper, rivalled, and wrote against 
Melancthon, and gave count Mansfield occasion 
to reproach him severely. He obtained a professor- 
ship at Wittenberg, where he became founder of 
the sect of Antinomians; which occasioned warm 
disputes between him and IvUther, who had before 
been his friend. Though he was never able to 
recover the favour either of the elector of Saxony, 
or of Luther, he acquired great fame at Berlin, 
w'here he became a preacher at court ; and wa.s 
chos(?n in 1548, in conjunction with Julius Phlug 
and Michael Heldingus, to compose the famous 
Interim, which made so much noise in the world. 
He died at Berlin, in 1566. 
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A'GRICULTURE, n.'^ a hehl, co/o, 

Agricul'tural, Wultum, to till; the 

Aghicul'turist. 3 culture of the fields. 

He strictly adviseth not to begin to row before the 
setting of the stars ; which notwithstanding, without 
injury to agriculture fCajinot be observed in England. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The disposition of Ulysses inclined him to w ar, 
rather than the more lucrative, but more secure, 
method of life, by agrtnilture and husbandry. 

Broome. Notes on the Odyssey, 

1. AGRICULTURE, properly defined, is 
the art of cultivating and improving the territo- 
trial surface so as to render it fertile and pro- 
ductive. Viewed in its most extensive sense, it 
divides itself into two great branches, territo- 
rial ECONOMY, and iii sbandry ; the formerin- 
cluding the improvement and general manage- 
ment of landecf property ; the latter in a more 
limited sense, the manual practice of agriculture. 
Combining both these divisions, which are in 
themselves collateral, agriculture is tlie most 
important science to which the human intellect 
can be directed — the parent of all other science 


and art— alike interesting all nations and all ages 
— bom with the birth of time — given to man in 
the primeval state of his being, and spreading 
an influence over tlie whole circle of his wants, 
comforts, pleasures, passions, luxuries, arts, 
manufactures, commerce ; together with his phy- 
sical peculiarities of constitution, his natural, 
moral, political, and civil relations. From 
this view of its importance, we cannot wonder 
that it should have attracted the attention of 
mankind, in the earliest periods of the world, 
and have furnished employment for the highest 
classes of society ; since this alone preserved 
them from all the miseries of famine, and af- 
forded a more permanent subsistence than either 
the bow or the chase. When God created man, 
and placed him in the garden to till the ground, 
it seemed to imply that the resources of animal 
life were treasured up in the soil ; all nations 
hare acted upon this general principle instinc- 
tively j and tne rich harvests that waved over the 
ancient site of Chaldea and Phoenicia, or adorned 
the rich and fertile vale of Fgypl> evinced that 
the soil, when cherished by cultivation, was capame 
of producing in great abundance, not only the 
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oecessaries, but tha luxuries of life. The Chal- 
deans and PhcBnicians carried this valuable art to 
a pitch of improvement little short of excellence. 
The Chinese consider it as the most noble and 
honourable of all employments ; and have placed 
it from time immemorial, under the protection of 
their princes and nobility. The Egyptians were 
so sensible of its importance, that they wor- 
shipped even the animals that laboured in it. 
The Greeks thanked the gods for so unexpected 
a present; and those of Athens, withdrawing 
their subjects from war, employed them solely 
in cultivation. Hesiod, contemporary with Ho- 
mer, was the first who wrote on the subject, in 
his poem, entitled ‘Weeks and Days;' besides 
whom Democritus of Abdera, Xenophon, Tarcn- 
tinus, Architas, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
other eminent Greek writers have successively 
employed themselves upon the same interesting 
topic. So assiduous were the Carthaginians in 
the study of agriculture, that their general Mago 
wrote no fewer than twenty-eight books upon it , 
which, being translated, at the command of the 
senate, into the Roman language, are said to 
have been the model on which Virgil com- 
posed his Georgies. The estimation in which 
this art was held in Rome, is known to most of 
our readers ; the most illustrious citizens deem- 
ing it their most honourable employment. (Ge- 
nerals, who put themselves at the head of her 
armies, pushed her conquests, and carried her 
eagles round the world, could handle the plough as 
well as the sword ; they retired from the conquest 
of kingdoms to the cultivation of their farms; 
and thought it a reward for their labours, when 
they could obtain a manumission from the ser- 
vice of the state to enjoy the rural pleasures of 
the country. M. Cato, that illustrious censor, 
general, lawyer, orator, and politician, devoted 
to this subject a Latin volume, dedicated to his 
son. Varro composed an agricultural treatise, 
replete with Greek and Latin erudition, and his 
example was followed by other illustrious Ro- 
mans. Virgil adorned the subject with the lan- 
guage of the Muses; and in the majesty of his 
verse, finely embellished those first principles of 
husbandry, which were laid down in the writings 
of Hesiod and Mago. Agriculture stood upon the 
Roman capitol in the robes of Ceres, and over- 
looked a considerable portion of the civilized world. 

2. In modem times, however, agriculture has 
been carried to the greatest perfection, and as- 
sumes an aspect decidedly superior to what it 
did in Rome. The political advantages enjoyed 
by all clashes in our free and commercial coun- 
try ; the recent discoveries in geology, chemistry, 
botany, &c. ; the establishment of agricultural 
societies in many of the most important parts of 
Europe; the endowment of professorships of 
rural economy, in many celebrated universities ; 
and the numerous publications that have issued 
from the press — all combining their influence, 
have awakened an unparalleled spirit of inquiry 
in all classes, have given a tone to the public 
mind, and directed it from science to art ; from 
objects purely intellectual, to theip bearings upon 
other subjects of practical utility. The prepara- 
tion of land for tillage by means of enclosure, 
drainage, embanking, &c. requiring, as it does, 


scientific investigation, have called into existence 
a new profession of artist agriculturists, under 
the name of land-surveyors, and land-engineers. 
The changes in occupancy, successive valuation, 
and transfer of landed property, have given birth 
to the professions of land valuators, and land 
agents. From the frequent wide dimensions of 
landed property, especially by estates which 
descend by right of primogeniture, have arisen 
the lower orders of agriculturists, as hinds, land- 
stewards, bailifl’s,&c. under whom are placed the 
inferior or working classes, as ploughmen, carters, 
spades-men, shepherds, &c. 

3. In this article we shall confine ourselves 
to three topics. First, a sketch of those sciences 
that are connected with agriculture ; a know- 
ledge of which is necessary to every farmer who 
would conduct his operations on the surest and 
most advantageous principles ; these are, botany, 
mineralogy, meteorology, physiology, &c. re- 
ferring our readers to these respective articles for 
complete treatises on them. Secondly, a general 
view of soil, and of the principles on which the 
farmer ought to proceed in ameliorating them 
by ploughing, manures, &c. and by a proper ro- 
tation of crops, in order to raise the fertility ot 
his land to the highest pitch : and here we add 
a slight iil^etch of those general principles of 
animal nature with which the scientific farmer 
will become acquainted. Tliirdly, a brief history 4 
of agriculture, ancient and modern, with a rapid 
sketch of its present state. 

4. W ith respect to the practical rules and details 
of agriculture, they will he found under the 
article husbandry. By far the largest portion 
of the territorial surface of the British empire is 
cultivated under, first, the arable system ; secondly 
the grazing, for rearing and fattening cattle and 
sheep ; thirdly, the dairy for butter and cheese ; 
or fourthly, the modern and most improvect 
system, called the convertible, in which the arable 
and grazing alternate. Under the article hus- 
bandry, all the rules and details necessary to carry 
on these respective systems in the best manner, 
and to the greatest advantage, will be given. 
There are, however, other products of the soil, 
which ill some particular parts of the kingdom 
are the objects of the agriculturist; these, as not 
interesting to farmers in general, we shall notice, 
not under husbandry, hut under their own heads ; 
such as orchards, including the manufacture of 
cider and perry ; cherry, filbert, &c. orchards : — 
hops, including their preparation for the market, 
as well as their cujture; carraway, coriander 
seed, &c. and woods and plantations. 

5. In the present article, agriculture, and 
those we have just enumerated, the cultivator of 
the soil will learn all he requires to know. The 
proprietors of the soil we refer to the article 
LANDED PROPERTY for information respecting the 
valuation, sale, and purchase of estates; the 
laws regarding foem ; the duties of a land steward ; 
leases, &c. : and to the article landscape gar- 
dening for information regarding the ornamental 
laying out of ground. The articles land-sur- 
veying and RURAL ARCHITECTURE, will compl^c 
the circle of agricultural information in all its 
branches. 

6. Sect. I. Sketch of the Sciences con 
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^ECTEO WITH Agriculture. — T he object of 
agriculture in that view of it which we are now 
presenting to the reader, is to augment the 
(juantity, and to improve the quality of vege- 
table and animal substances, with the least possi- 
ble expenditure. To do this effectually, the 
student ought to have a scientific initiation into 
the leading principles on which his art is founded, 
with all tlieir collateral branches and relations, 
lie ought to have acquired mensuration and 
algebra, a rapidity of sketching objects both 
animal and vegetable ; also of taking off and 
forming geometrical plans, especially he ought 
to have studied chemistry, liydraulics, and other 
sciences ; without which he cannot proceed in 
the prosecution of his object on the basis of any 
fixed and establislied principles. It is true, 
agriculture in common with other arts, may be 
pursued witlioiit any philosophical knowledge 
of its theory ; established practices may be imi- 
tated : but the mere routine practitioner cannot 
derive advantage from favourable occurrences, 
nor guard against the recurrence of others that 
are unfavourable ; for unforeseen events he will 
have no resource but ordinary expedients, no 
grammar but his own observations ; while the 
man of science, referring events to their true 
causes, has recourse to general priiifttples, and 
meets every accident with scientific and appro- 
priate remedies. 

7. A due acquaintance with systematical bo- 
tany, vegetable and animal anatomy, chemistry, 
physiology, and pathology, if united with prac- 
tical knowledge in the art of agriculture, will 
enable the farmer to derive the greatest advan- 
tages from his profession. 

With ■ respect to the first of these, viz. 
systematic botany. 

8. Classification’. — The vegetable kingdom 
is divided into classes, orders, genera, species, and 
varieties. A class is an assemblage of plants dis- 
tinguished by some common jK'culiarity ; an 
order is a division of a class known by some 
character; a genus is formed by a still more 
limited coincidence ; and each indiv idual which 
remains unchanged when raised froiri seed, is 
called a species ; any accidental deviation from 
which, forms a variety, and returns by seed to 
its original specific character. 

9. V£(;r;i able Anatomy forms another lead- 
ing bmneh of botany necessary to be understood 
by every intelligent agriculturist, before he can 
<;:arry on cultivation upon any, fixed and scientific 
principle. The structure of plants has com- 
monly been considered as external and in- 
ternal. With respect to the former, the organs 
of perfect plants arc conservative and repro- 
ductive. 

10. Conservative Organs. — The conserva- 
tive' organs are those parts of a plant which are 
absolutely requisite to its growth ; as, the root 
which absorbs the alimentary juices of the soil ; 
the trunk, which springing immediately from 
the root, ascends in a vertical position above it ; 
the branches or divisions of the trunk, diverging 
mostly from its upper extremity ; the leaf ge- 
nerally issuing from numerous points toward the 
extremities of the bratiches or the stem, and 
preStmiiDg be.sides an upper and under surface. 
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a base, apex, midrib, and l^eral nerves ; and 
the frond, a compound incorporation of the 
leaf, leaf-stalk, and branch or stem, apparently 
forming one organ, the parts of vvhicn do not 
separate from each other by means of the frac 
ture of any natural joint, but adhere togethei 
even in a state of decay, as is the case in ferns 
and palms. 

11. Conservative Appendages. — Accessory 
or supernumerary appendages, as gems, glands, 
tendrils, stipuhv, raincnta, armature, and pu- 
bescence, form an accompaniment to the con- 
servative organs, although not invariably ; they 
are however permanent wherever they are found, 
and vary in different species. Gems or bulbs 
are organized substances ; the rudiments of new 
individuals detaching themselves from the parent 
plant, and fixing themselves in the soil. Glands 
arc small and minute substances of various forms, 
protruding mostly from the leaf and petiole, and 
siqiposed to be the organs of secretion. The 
tendril is generally a thread-shaped spiral pro- 
cess, issuing from the stem, branch, or petiole ; 
and occasionally fiom the expansion of the leaf, 
by which plants of climbing disposition adhere 
to other plants, or adjacent substances, for their 
support. Stipulne are foliaceems appendages 
accompanying the leaves, of which they seem to 
present a new miniature species, liamenta are 
oblong appendages issuing from the surface of 
the plant, strongly resembling the stipulse, al- 
though not necessarily accompanying tlie leaves. 
The armature consists of auxiliary parts adapted 
by nature to defend the plant. The pubescence 
includes all sorts of vegetable down, surround- 
ing the surface of the plant. 

T2. Re-productive Organs. — ^The re-pro- 
duclive organs including the flower, flower-stalk, 
receptacle, inflorescence, and ovary, are those 
parts necessary to the propagation of the'^5species 
by terminating the old individual, and beginning 
the new. The flower, distinguished by the 
beauty of its colouring and odoriferous ex- 
cellence of its perfume, emerges from the ex- 
tremity of the branches, root, stem, and occa- 
sionally the leaves ; and forms the apparatus 
destined by nature for the production of the 
fruit. The flower-stalk is a partial trunk or 
stem, supporting the flower or flowers, if they 
an? not sessile. The receptacle, the seat of the 
flower, IS the point of union between its difl’erent 
parts, or between the flower and the plant, whe- 
ther it be sessible or mediate. The inflorescence 
is the mode of aggregation, arrangement, or 
distribution of the flowers upon the plant. Tlie 
ovary or fruit is the seed vessel that succeeds 
the flower. The appendages to the re-produc- 
tive organs, besides being of a finer and more 
delicate texture than those proper to the parts 
conservative, are many of them peculiar, as the 
involucre, spathe, bracte, &c. proper to the 
flower, and others, as the persisting calyx, ex 
(.mplifled in the pomegranate, to the fruit. 

13. Imperfect Plants, external Struc- 
ture of. — Imperfect plants are those that are 
defective in some of the more conspicuous organs ; 
and are commonly distributed into Alices, equi- 
sitaceae, lycopodina;, musci, hepaticsE, 
licheiKE, and fungi. Of these the three former, 
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die down to the griJtind in winter; but are fur- 
nished with a perennial root, from which issues 
annually a frond, producing fructification. The 
moss tribe are for the most part perennial, and 
herbaceous plants, approaching to shrubby, con- 
sisting of a root surmounted with a tuft of 
minute leaves, furnished with a stem and 
branches, on which the leaves are closely im- 
bricated ; and the fructification terminal or 
lateral. The hepatica; resemble the mosses ; but 
chiefly constituting fronds, and producing their 
fruit in a capsule that splits into longitudinal 
valves. The algae, commonly called sea weeds, 
include many plants that are not even aquatic; 
whose herbage is nevertheless frondosc, rarely 
admitting the distinction of root, stem, and leaf. 
This tribe with that of the lichenae, are important 
to agriculture. The fungi, forming the con- 
necting link between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, are a tribe of plants whose herbage 
is a frond of a fiesliy, pulpy texture, rapid in 
growth, and short lived in duration, producing 
seeds in an exposed membrane, or interspersed 
throughout its whole mass. 

14. Internal Structure. — The internal 
structure of plants, without a knowledge of 
which the agriculturivSt will neither understand 
well the process of vegetation, nor be able to 
api)ly remedies iu cases of vegetable sickness, 
are reducible into component parts, which are 
again resolved into constituent and primary 
organs. Tliese are subject to the three following 
divisions, the decomposite, composite, and elc^ 
mentary. 

15. Decomposite Organs. — The decomposite 
organs, constituting the elementary parts of the 
individual are, l.The sccc/, distinguished into two 
primary divisions, viz. the integuments, and 
nucleus or embryo, and envelopes. The in- 
teguments are exterior and interior ; the former 
of which, the original cuticle of the nucleus, is 
detachable on the maturity of the fruit ; the latter 
lining the exterior testa, immediately envelopes 
the nucleus, and in the ripe walnut, for instance, 
funns a fine net-like membrane. The nucleus 
within the tegument consists, for the most pait, 
of the albumen, an organ like the white of an 
egg forming its exterior portion ; the vitellus, an 
<^>rgan of a fleshy, firm contexture, situate, when 
})resent, immediately within the albumen and 
the embryo, or germ of the future plant, occupy- 
ing the centre of the seed, of which it forms the 
most essential part. Of the embryo, the cotyde- 
lon, or seed lobe, is that portion which incloses 
ynd protects the plantlet, and springs up in the 
genninating process into what is called the 
seminal leaf, if the lobe is solitary, and the seed 
monocotylcdonous ; and into seminal leaves, in 
the case of a plurality of lobes, and a dicotyle- 
donous seed, (exemplified in the garden bean), 
or a polycotyledonous seed, as in lepidium 
satirum, and genus pinus. The plantlet, or 
miniature of the future plant is the interior and 
essential pan of the embryo, and the seat of 
vegetable life. 2. Thepmeorp, by a diversity of 
modification, rather than of substance, assumes 
numerous varieties of contexture in different 
J'pet^es. The valves of the capsule, but par- 
heuiariy the partitions which divide it into cells, 


are composed of a skinny membrane, or epi- 
dermis, covering a pulp, indurated, and covered 
with longitudinal fibres. The pome is composed 
of a fine doubje epidermis, enclosing a soft 
fleshy pulp, with numerous longitudinal fibres, 
passing through it in the direction of its longitu- 
dinal axis. The valves of the legume consist cf 
an epidermis inclosing a pulp lined with a fine 
membrane, and of numerous longitudinal fibres, 
forming the seam. The nut-sheli is composed of 
an indurated pulp, covered with an epidermis, 
and interspersed with longitudinal fibres. The 
drupe consists of an epidermis, surrounding a 
fleshy pulp, occasionally so interwoven with 
longitudinal fibres, as in the case of the cocoa- 
nut, to consist wholly of threads : the berry is an 
epidermis, which is a soft pulp. The scales of 
the strobile are a tough epidermis, with an in- 
terior pulp, spongy, and often highly indurated, 
interspersed with longitudinal fibres, pervading 
the axis. 3. The flower-stalk is a prolongation of 
the stem, for the support of the flower; or it is 
a partial stem, striking out from the parent, and 
consists of an external envelope or epidermis, a 
soft pulpy mass, or parenchyma, and a contexture 
of longitudinal threads, originating in the stem, 
and passing along the interior of the parenchyma. 
The organs ^ the flower are in reality a prolonga- 
tion of tlie uementary parts of the stem on which 
it diverges and spreads its beauty under different 
modifications, although the longitudinal fibres 
are seldom found except in the calyx and co- 
rolla. 4. The leaf-stalk, or petiole, with respect to 
the leaf answers the same purpose as the former, 
with respect to the flower, exliibits the same or- 
ganization and component divisions. 5. Of gems 
there exists four species, the bud and bulb, pe- 
culiar to perfect plants ; the propago and gongylus 
to those which are imperfect ; the former of which 
are denominated compound germs, being furnished 
with a single envelope, the latter simple germs, 
because provided wiln a plurality. The bud con- 
sists of scales, overlapping each other, and 
converging towards a point in the apex, cemented 
often by a mucilaginous substance, exuding 
from their surface. These scales, by dissection, 
under the microscope, consist, like the divisions 
of the calyx, of an epidermis enclosing a pulp, 
interspersed with a net-work of fibres, unaccom- 
panied, however, with longitudinal threads. On 
stripping off the scales of a leaf bud, the remain- 
ing part will be found to consist of the rudiments 
of a young branch, terminated by a bunch of 
incipient leaves, imbedded in a white species of 
down, complete in all ilieir proportions, and 
curiously folded in the bud. Bulbs are either 
radical or caulinary, and exhibit several distinct 
varieties, solid, coated, or scaly ; protruding, after 
the natural order of their species, the stem, leaf, 
and flower. The propago, peculiar to certain 
genera of imperfect plants, consists, as exempli- 
fied in the lichens, of a pulpy mass, forming an 
irregular granule, either naked or enveloped 
with a fine epidermis. The gongylus simple 
like the former, and peculiar to certain genem 
of imperfect plants, consists, as exemplified in 
the fuci of a pulp slightly indurated, a.nd moulded 
into a small globular granule of a firm contex- 
ture, surrounded with an epidermis, or envelope. 
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6. The caudex includes the whole body of both it may be premised that all plants spring origin 
the trunk and root ; and is, with respect to its nally from seed, on the internal state, or out- 
inward modification and external appearance, ward circumstances of which the conditions of 
exceedingly different in difi’erent tribes. The germination depend. Seeds to germinate must 
first general mode for its internal structure, is be mature. There are, nevertheless, some seeds 
that in wliich an epidermis encloses an homo- whose germination commences in the seed 
geneous pulp or mass of fibres, as exemplified vessels, while attached to the parent plant, and 
particularly in the algae and fungi. The second before the fruit is ripe, as the garden-radish, 
IS that in which it encloses several heterogeneous pea, lemon, agave vivipara of East Florida, the 
substances. This mode is divided into several cyamus nalumbo, or sacred bean of India, &c. 
varieties; as first, when an epidermis incloses In general, seeds will retain the productive faculty 
a soft pulpy mass, interspersed with longitudinal for years, if properly taken care of; and when 
nerves and fibres, extending from the base to sown are properly defended from the immediate 
the apex, and disposed in a manner peculiar action of the rays of the sun. Warmth is a 
to a tribe or genus. Another variety, when a capital principle in germination. Seeds, though 
strong bark surrounds a circular layer, or layers sown in winter, do not germinate till the return 
of longitudinal fibres, interwoven with divergent of spring, when the temperature has been raised 
layers of pulp ; thus forming a substance con- to a proper degree ; which, however, varies in 
centrating a certain medulla, or pith. different seeds, as is evident from observing the 

16. Composite Organs. — ^The composite or- different periods at which they germinate as the 

gans are the epidermis, pith, pulp, layers, cor- summer progressively advances. Germination is 
deal and ligneous, vegetable fibre, kc. The accelerated in proportion to the degree of heat : 
epidermis is the envelope of the whole plant, seeds that will germinate in a cool climate in a 
exhibiting a different appearance and tex- given time, on being removed nearer the tropics*, 
ture in proportion to the solidity of the parts have their germination accelerated ; and seeds 
which it encloses. The pulp is a soft juicy sub- removed from a warmer to a colder climate, 
stance, forming the principal mass of the succulent have their germination proportionably contracted, 
parts, and has been compared to an »curmilation Seeds that usually require twelve hours to ger- 
of hexagonal cells formed of the ooublings and minate in our ordinary degree of heat, by in- 
foldings of a fine delicate membrane. The pith creasing the temperature, may be made to ger- 
is a spongy substance, enclosed witliin the minate in three ; but too powerful a degree of 
centre of the root, stem, and branches, in the heat destroys the vital principle. Moisture is a 
direction of their longitudinal axis, forming the necessary condition to germination, but there 
substance of the bark. The cortical layers lie may be too much water or too little ; if too little, 
immediately under the cellular integument, and, the seed dies for want of moisture; if too much, 
where tliat member is wanting, beneath the epi- it rots in the earth. Different degrees of mois- 
dermis. In some cases they are themselves ex- ture are, however, necessary in diftcrent plants, 
ternal. They are composed of two elementary The access of atmospheric air is a capital consi- 
bundles of longitudinal fibres, constituting a net- deration in the germination of seed, which is 
work, and the meshes are supplied by a mass ot evident from the fact, that no seeds w^l germi- 
pulp more or less indurated. The innermost of iiate in a vacuum, although after lying in a 
these layers, denominated the fibre, is extremely vacuum they will vivily on the admission of 
fine and delicate, and in some cases, beautifully air. It appears from experiments made by 
reticulated and varied by bundles of longitudinal Achard, that no seed will germinate in nitro- 
fibres. It was used by the ancients to write gen, hydrogen, or carbonic acid, gas, except 
upon before the invention of paper ; that of the when mixed with oxygen ; whence it appears that 
daphne lagetto i.s said to be as beautiful and deli- oxygen is the only constituent part of the atmos- 
cate as the finest lace, and to be used by the in- phere really essential to the vegetating process, 
habitants of the countries where the tree is native, llumbdldt found that seed, previously steeped 
in the place of neck-clotlis. On a right know- in water, impregnated with the oxyrauriatic acid, 
ledge of these layers depends the agriculturist’s exhibits a more rapid germination. Cress-seed, 
success, in grafting, which is effected by uniting the ordinary period of which is thirty-two hours, 
the liber of the graft and stock. The ligneous treated after this manner, germinated in three, 
layers concentric and divergent, constitute the 19 . Period of Germination. — In germina- 
wood, and are seated in the intermediate portion tion, generally speaking, grasses are the most 
between tlie baik and the pith. rapid ; next to these, cruciform plants ; then legu- 

17 . Vegetable Chemistry. — For vegetable minous plants ; then labiate plants; Uien umbel- 
chemistry, including the various products of ve liferous plants; to which succeed the last and 
getables, whether simple, as carbon, oxygen, hy- slowest in the series, viz. rosaceous plants. Gt 
drogen, nitrogen and other elementary principles, the periods which the most common seeds re- 
forming by their morlifications, the peculiar cha- quire, the following may, for general purposes, 


racter and properties of plants ; or compound, be sufficient : — 
as gluten, gum, tannin, acids, oils, resins, bal- Wheat, millet-seed . * I 

gams, alkalies, earths, metallic oxides, campha, Barley ... * ®*y® 

charcoal, &c. which are capable of still further Orache . . . . 8 

decompositions, we must refer to the article Spinage . ' . « • ^ 

Chemistry; also to Dr.Thomsou’s Chemistry, &,c. Beans . . . • ^ 

18. Germination or the Seed. — With re- Mustard . . . • ^ 

spect to germination, tlie first part of vegetation, Lettuce . . . . 4 
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Aniseed . 

. 4 days 

Melon 

. 5 

Cress-seed 

. 5 

Cucumber 

. 5 

lladish, beet-root 
Purslain . 

. 6 

. 9 

Cabbage , 

. 10 

Parsley 

. 40 

and sometimes 

, 50 

Hyssop 

. 30 

Almond . 

. 1 year 

CHiesnut . 

. 1 

Peach 

. 1 

Hose 

. 2 

Filbert 

. 2 

Hawthorn 

. 2 


20. The first symptom of germination is the 
prolongation of the radicle, bursting through its 
mtegurnents, and shooting downwards in the 
soil. Some persons account for this on the prin- 
ciple of gravitation ; others from a sort of vege- 
table instinct, directing infallibly to that situation 
best suited to the acquisition of nutriment. The 
next stage of the process exhibits the evolution 
of the cotyledon or cotyledons, unless the seed is 
acotyledonous or the cotyledons hypogean, as in 
the acorn. In the case of seeds furnished with coty- 
ledons, the next visible step is the extrication of 
the plumelet, or first real leaf from cotyledons, 
and its expansion in the open air, after which, if 
congenial to the nature of the species, are deve- 
loped the rudiments of a stem, and the plant is 
complete — the radicle descending into the earth, 
the plumelet ascending into the air. For the 
philosophy of germination, we must refer the 
reader to IIotanv. 

21. Nourishment of Plants. — ^The future 
nourishment of the plant rnay be considered as 
derived from tlie following sources, water, gases, 
vegetable extracts, salts, earths, manures. 

22. Water, — If plants are deprived of water 
the leaves become flaccid, and assume a withered 
appearance ; but if the roots are again supplied 
with water, the weight of the plant is increased 
and its freshness restored. And since many 
plants, as tulips, hyacinths, marine plants, and 
others, will thrive if the root be fixed in the 
water independent of the soil, it cannot be 
doubted but that water answers the purpose of 
a vegetable aliment. But it does not follow 
that water is the sole food of plants, as Van Ilel- 
mont, Boyle, and others supposed, or that it is 
sufficient to form all the substances contained in 
vegetables, without any other auxiliary. Over- 
flowing the ground with water greatly increases 
the fertility, of any soil. It is well known how 
much Egypt owes to the annual overflowing of 
the Nile; and even in this country the overflow- 
ing of any ground is found to be attended with 
great advantage. This was practised by Mr. 
Bakewell of Leicestershire, lamous for his im- 
provements in the breed of cattle ; and he found 
It fully answer an annual manuring of any other 
sort. It is also recommended by Dr. Anderson 
of Monkshill, in his Essays on Agriculture. 
The fertilizing quality of water will easily be 
accounted for on the same principles. When 
grown vegetables are covered with water, their 
growth, however vigorous before, is immediately 
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stopt, unl^s they be of the aquatic kind ; they 
die, are dissolved, and putrified ; in which case 
their finer parts are undoubtedly absorbed by the 
earth ; and thus the floating, as it is called, of 
fields with water, answers the purpose of fallow- 
ing with very little trouble. This is not all ; for 
stagnate water always deposits a sediment, 
which, mixing with tlie dissolved parts of the 
vegetables all over the field, forms an excellent 
manure ; and when the water is allowed to run 
off, the heat of the sun soon brings tl\e highest 
degree of putrefaction on the dead vegetables : 
the effluvia of which mixing with the mud de- 
posited from the water, makes it exceedingly 
rich. 

23. Gases. — That atmospheric air is necessary 
to the life and vigour of the plant, may be seen 
by looking at the different appearance of those 
plants which are exposed to a free circulation of 
air, from those which are deprived of it. If a 
plant is placed even under a glass, to which no 
new supply of air can have access, it withers and 
dies. Of the component parts of air required by 
the plant, may be enumerated a portion of car- 
bonic acid gas, especially in the higher stages of 
vegetation ; and oxygen, which is of capital import- 
ance in every stage of the process. The flower- 
bud will notipxpand if confined in an atmosphere 
deprived of oxygen, nor will the fruit ripen ; 
nitrogen, though it constitutes by far the greater 
proportion of atmospheric air, is incapable of 
affording any nutriment to plants. Seeds will 
not germinate, neither will plants vegetate in 
it, except for a very limited time. Hydrogen 
gas is also unfavourable to vegetation, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Dr. Priestley, that it not 
only serves for vegetable food, but constitutes 
the true and proper pabulum of tiie plant. Al- 
though both these gases are found in the con- 
stitution of plants, by chemical analysis, they are 
derived in some other form than air, the former, 
nitrogen, perhaps on the extractive principles of 
vegetable mould, and hydrogen as an element of 
water. 

24. Vegetable Extract. — Another part of 
food for plants consists of vegetable extract or 
mould. When plants have attained the maturity 
of their species, they begin to decay : and after their 
dissolution, are converted into vegetable dust, 
with a probability of its being again converted 
into vegetable nourishment, and entering the 
plant. The whole of it however, cannot enter 
the plant, because not soluble in water ; but the 
portion that is soluble, and therefore capable of 
being absorbed by the root, is what is called 
vegetable extract. There are two ways in which 
decayed animal and vegetable substances com- 
municate nourishment to the plant. By the first, 
floating in the atmosphere, they attach themselves 
and enter tlie plant in solution imbibed by the 
pores ; by the second, they enter the root by 
means of the soil. 

25. Salts. — Salts form a considerable part of 
the food of plants, different salts being requisite 
in different species ; trefoil, lucerne, and clover, 
have their growth much accelerated by sulphate 
of lime, (gypsum) wheat by phosphate of lime ; 
barley by nitrate of soda, or potash. Salts, as 
nitrate,, muriate, dnd sulphate of potash or soda, 
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are found in most plaftts. It is not however, 
determined in what way salts assist vej^etation, 
wliether by hastening the putrefaction of animal 
substances contained in the soil, or by attracting 
the humidity of the atmosphere. 

26. Earths. — Earths, as tliey arc found in 
different proportions in plants, are derived 
chiefly from the soil, probably by solution in 
water, especially as all earths hitherto found in 
plants are known to be in a slight degree soluble. 
The experiments of Woodward tend to prove 
that they are absorbed by the root. Giobert 
mixed lime, alumina, silica, and magnesia in the 
same proportions as they are commonly found in 
fertile soils; and after moistening them with 
water, sowed different grains in them. These, 
although they germinated, did not thrive ; and 
perished when the nourishment of the cotyledons 
was exhausted. This, in his opinion, established 
the fact that though beneficial to the growth of 
some species, and requisite to the health of 
others, eartlis are not capable of affording any 
considerable nourishment to the plant. The 
supply of food received from the earth depends 
upon the mechanical or chemical constitution of 
the soils. The former may be altered by j)ulveri~ 
zation, consolidation, watering, draining, &c. : the 
latter by the addition of earths, an^other sub- 
stances, the supply of manures liquid and solid, 
by irrigation, distribution of dungs, &.c. On 
the whole therefore, we may conclude that although 
vegetables will grow in any kind of earth, and 
flourish vigorously, if plentifully supplied with 
water, yet some kinds of soil are found much 
more proper for supplying them with nourish- 
ment than others. The inference whicli some 
would draw from experiments on plants set in 
mere sand, &c. are not quite fair : viz. that the 
earth is of no other use to vegetation, than to 
afford a proper support to the plant, that it be 
not easily moved out of its place ; because the 
experiments made on single vcgetiibles are always 
performed in, or very near houses, where the 
air is not so pure as in the ojien fields, and con- 
sequently where they have an opportunity of 
receiving as niuch nourishment from the air, as 
may compensate the want of what they would 
have derived from the earth, if planted in a rich 
soil. 

27. Lord Karnes, in the Gentleman Farmer, 
mentions an experiment wherein a pea was 
planted in some cotton spread on water, in a 
phial. It sprung up, and pushed roots through tlie 
cotton into the water. The plant grew vigorously, 
and, at the time of his writing, the experiment 
carried large pods full of ripe seed. From this 
experiment, or others of a similar kind, however, 
a rarmer would not be thought to act very ju- 
diciously, who should conclude that nothing more 
was requisite to produce a plentiful crop, than 
to keep his fields constantly soaking with water, 
and apply his labour only for that purpose, with- 
out regarding either tillage, manure, or tlie dif- 
ference of soils. Experience has shown, that by 
certain operations performed on the earth itself, 
it is rendered much more capable of supplying 
vegetables with plenty of nourishment, man if 
such operations were omitted ; and, that ^ome 
kinds of soil cannot, without certaill additions, 


be rendered so fit for this purpose as otners; and 
this is what constitutes the difference between a 
rich, and a poor soil. 

28. That species of earth which is capable of sup- 
plying the vegetable kingdom with nourishment 
m the greatest plenty, is found best in well culti- 
vated gardens. It is not, however, even in these, 
found in perfect purity ; being constantly mixed 
with greater or less proportions of sand, small 
stones, &c. It can be had by itself, and entirely 
separated from all other substances, only by suf- 
fering vegetable or animal bodies to putrefy. By 
undergoing tins operation, they are at last resolved 
into a kind of earth, which appears perfectly the 
same, from whatever substance it is produced. 
Of this earth, Dr. Lewis gives us the following 
characters. It is indissoluble in acids, somewhat 
tenacious wlien moistened with water, friable 
when dry, and acquires no additional hardness 
in the fire. — The chemistry of nature, and that of 
art, however, are so very dissimilar, that an ac- 
count of the chemical properties of this earth, 
can be but of very little service to the practice 
of agriculture ; however, to those above-men- 
tioned we may add, that when it is distilled with 
a violent fire, a volatile alkaline spirit, and foetid 
oil, similar to those of hartshorn, or other animal 
substances, are obtained. 

29. As the volatile alkali is produced in great 
plenty by distilling putrid substances, either 
animal or vegetable : the obtaining an alkaline 
spirit from this kind of earth, is a strong argu- 
ment of its being much impregnated with the 
putrid effluvium, mentioned above, as the proper 
vegetable food contained in the air and water. 
Indeed, considering that this kind of earth is 
produced by putrefaction, it is next to an im- 
possibility that it should not be impregnated with 
putrid steams, as tnuch as eartli can be ; and, if 
the earth which is most impregnated v?hh these 
steams, is found to afford the greatest quantity 
of nourishment to vegetables, we have thence an 
addditional proof, that they live on the putrid 
matter emitted from dead animals and vegetables 
like themselves. 

30. That we may be the more ascertained of 

this, it must be considered, that the earth, which is 
the greatest source of nourishment to vegetables, 
is capable of absorbing putrid effluvia in much 
greater quantity, before it is saturated, than 
either the air or water. The burying of dead 
bodies affords a proof of this. They are laid but 
a small depth under ground ; yet the abominable 
stench emitted by the carcase, is retained in the 
earth, and never penetrates so as to beconie 
offensive. That earth may be saturated with this 
putrid matter, as well as air or water, is certain ; 
and, in case of such a saturation, either of these 
will take up the superfluous quantity, and become 
noxious ; but unless the earth is fully saturated, 
both will deposit part of what they contain in 
the earth, and thus become more salutary than 
before. . , 

31. That earth is capable of attracting pntna 
effluvia from the air, perhaps, may not he readdy 
granted ; but, if we consider the exceeding 
salubrity of the air in ’ the country, and the 
healthiness of those who follow the plough, or 
are employed in digging the ground, we nius 
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allow, that when the ground is turned up, it 
communicates no kind of noxious quality to the 
air; which it would certainly do, if it emitted a 
putrid effluvium. So far from this, the smell of 
moist earth is always agreeable and wholesome ; 
and. here our theory is confirmed, by the cele- 
brated Baron Van Swieten, late physician to the 
empress of Hungary. ‘ Physicians,^ says he, 

< uj^ually advise their patients to rustication, not 
only that they may enjoy a pure and freely cir- 
culating air, but that, as their strength increases, 
they may, disengaged from all care, exercise their 
body by the slighter labour of agriculture, and 
other country amusements.’ 

32. There may, perhaps, be another cause 
why rustication will oe of* benefit in consump- 
tions. It is well known, that, after some days 
drought, on the falling of rain that moistens the 
earth, there arises a grateful smell, which we all 
are sensible of ; and, this is commonly attributed 
to the vegetables, which, before sapless, but now 
refreshed by rain, perspire more copiously. 
Reaumur observed, that a like fragrancy is also 
perceptible after rain, when the corn has been cut 
down in the fields, where there only remains dry 
stubble. He further observed, that this fragrancy 
does not diffuse itself to any thing at a great 
distance, without being much diminished, and 
soon entirely gone. 

33. This property of emitting a fragrant smell 
is likewise taken notice of by Dr. Home, in his 
Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation. Some 
physicians have prescribed a bath of earth for the 
cure of consumptive patients; and Dr. Solano 
de Liique was of opinion, that the earth had the 
property of absorbing contagious miasmata into 
it : but whether it can absorb these miasmata 
from living bodies or not, it certainly can absorb 
them from dead ones ; for a piece of putrid meat 
will be much sweetened by lying for a short time 
in the ground. 

34. From all this we cannot indeed infer that 
putrid air' is sweetened by mere earth ; but we 
discover what is more important, viz. that though 
earth is the common receptacle of all putrid 
matters, l)oth animal and vegetable, there is a 
change made on both of them when in it, which 
cannot be made either by air or water. Thus, if the 
carcase of a small animal is left to putrefy in the 
air, it becomes exceedingly offensive, and con- 
tinues so from first to last. The same thing hap- 
pens if it is left to putrefy in water. But, in 
earth, the case is quite different. After the car- 
case is consumed, the earth which has imbibed 
all the putrid ste.ims, instead of exhaling an 
ofibn.sive odour, diffuses an agreeable one ; and 
thus we may see that it is endued with a power 
no less remarkable than that of attraction or re- 
pulsion, and which we may call transmutation. 
^Vith regard to water, the case is more evident ; 
for the most putrid water will be sweetened by 
percolation through earth, or even running in a 
channel for some time on its surface ; but, if it 
contains any impurities of the saline kind, they 
'vill not be separated. 

35. We must admit the existence of this power 
^1' transmutation, whatever we imagine the vege- 
table food to con.sist of ; for it is impossible to 
s*7lve tlu 3 phenomena of vegetation by attractions 
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and repulsions. If wc suppose the vegetable 
food to be salt, let us attract and repel salt as we 
will, it remains salt from first to last. Let us 
suppose it water, the case is the same ; and, by 
mere attraction, nothing but masses of salt, dr 
pools of water, could be produced. The case is 
the same on our own hypothesis ; for, supposing 
plants composed of the putrid effluvia oi others, 
and of deaa animals, if nature was endued with 
no other power than attraction or repulsion, the 
vegetable would be a corrupted mass like that of 
which it was composed. — ^This power resides 
only in the earth and vegetables : air and water 
can indeed act as powerful solvents, but cannot 
transform or compound. 

36. Process OF VEGETABLE NUTRITION. With 
regard to the process of vegetable nutrition we 
perceive a great similarity to what is observed 
in the animal economy ; the food whether im- 
bibed from the atmosphere or taken up from 
the soil, in the form of gases, or other fluids, 
passes into the liody of the plant and forms 
what is, in popular language, called the sap. 
This ascending into the leaves is elaborated, 
like the blood of animals in the lungs, after 
which it enters the general circulation of the 
plant, and becomes the great instrument of 
circulation. The intro-susception (as it has 
been calle% of plants is by absorption or in- 
halation, as chyle into the animal lacteals, or 
air into the lungs : the former expresses the 
reception of non-elastic fluids, the latter those 
which arc gaseous. Non-elastic fluids are ab- 
sorbed by the epidermis. That leaves inhale 
air has been demonstrated; and the inhaling 
power which, according to Saussure, is the 
effect of their organization, in the opinion of 
Dr. Priestley is performed chiefly by the up- 
per surface. It has also been thought that 
other parts of the plant absorb moisture and 
inhale gases, by means of pores in the epider- 
mis. 

37. Diffusion of the sap. — The fluids ab- 
sorbe^d from the soil, as we have already shown, 
are called sap; a lymph which before it can 
distribute nourishment to the different parts of 
the plant must either be conveyed to some 
viscus by which its elaboration shall be pro- 
pelled upon some mechanical principle; or be 
immediately diffused over the whole body of 
the plant. The sap is in motion at all seasons 
of tne year more or less, even the severity of 
the winter not entirely suspending its opera- 
tions. Buds receive a gradual development 
throughout the whole winter; roots follow the 
same process ; evergreens retain their leaves; and 
many of them, as the laurustinus, arbutus, and 
the tribe’of the mosses protrude their blossoms, 
thus affording infallible evidence that the mo- 
tion of the sap is not wholly suspended. Various 
opinions have been entertained with respect to 
the medium through which the sap ascends from 
the lower to the upper extremity ; some imagin- 
ing it to be by the bark, wood, and pith in- 
disciiminately ; others by the intervening medium 
between the bark and the wood. By steeping 
the extremities of branches of the fig, elder, 
honeysuckle, and filbert, in coloured infu- 
sions, the fact is now ascertained that the sap 
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Mcenda through the vessels of the longitu- 
dinal fibres, and constitutes the woody part of 
herbaceous plants. With respect to the man- 
ner in which the sap enters into the leaves, it 
was found, by means of the coloured infusion, 
ihat its medium is through the centre of the 
bundles of tubes or fibres extending in a lon- 
gitudinal direction along the interior of the leaf- 
stem, extending upwards to the extremity of 
the leaves and in their direction downwards, 
penetrating the bark and alburnum, the tubes 
of which they join, still proceeding obliquely 
till they reach the pith. In case of the fruit- 
stalk, the central vessels were detected as be- 
fore ; but the colouring infusion was found to 
have penetrated the fruit also, diverging round 
the cone, afterwards converging in the eye of 
die fruit, and terminating in the stamen. Thus 
was discovered the mystery of the sap’s course 
in the nourishment of vegetable life. It is re- 
ceived by the pores of the epidermis into the 
longitudinal vessels of the root. It is con- 
ducted thence to tlie collar, conveyed by the 
longitudinal vessels of the alburnum to tlie 
base of tlie leaf, stalk, and peduncle, from 
which it receives its final transmission to the 
extremities of the leaves, flower, and fruit. It 
appears also from the fact of a branch continu- 
ing to live, when the tubes direct!^ leading to 
were cut in the trunk ; that the sap, though 
propelled most copiously in the direct line of 
ascent, is at tlie same time circulated in a trans- 
verse direction. Tor tlie various theories re- 
specting the cause of the sap’s motion, see 
Vegetable Physiology. 

38. Elaboration of the sap. — On boring a 
tree in the proper season, the sap that issues 
being different from the moisture of the soil, 
proves that the latter in its absorption has un- 
dergone a change, either in passing through 
the glands of the cellular tissue, which it reaches 
through the medium of a lateral communica- 
tion ; or in mingling with the juices contained 
in the cells, and being in its passage impreg- 
nated with a portion of them. The incipient 
stage of this elaboration effected within the 
interior of the plant, must remain a mystery, 
although its future progress and change may 
be more evident. The process of elaboration 
is chiefly in the leaf, when the sap exhaling 
a light fluid on the principle of perspiration, 
parts with some of its substance, thus altering 
1C8 proportions and consequently its properties. 
The glutinous exudation found on the leaves of 
the maple, poplar, and lime tree, together with 
clear watery fluid, in a high state of elabora- 
tion, conglomerating into large drops and 
trickling down the leaves of the jioplar and 
willow in hot calm weather, afford sufficient 
evidence of sensible perspiration. Tor further in- 
formation on the subject of elaboration we must 
refer the reader to Btri ANv, 

39. Descent of the juice. When the sap 
has been duly elaborated in the leaf it assumes 
the appellation of the cambium, or proper juice 
nf the plant; and in this state is found in the 
bark, or between the bark and the wood. It 
may be frequently distinguished by a peculiar 
colour, and was regarded by Malphighi as being 


to the plant what the blood is to the body, 
the immediate principle of nourishment and 
life; in which state it is supposed to be con- 
veyed to all parts of the plant by an ap^. 
propriate set of vessels. The most scientinc 
experiment on tliis subject is tliat of Dr. Dar- 
win. A perfect stalk of the euphorbia helis- 
copia, with its leaves and seea-vessels, was 
placed in a decoction of madder-root. 4f^er 
remaining so for several days, the colour of the 
decoction was distinctly seen passing through 
each leaf. Many of the ramifications going 
from the mid-rib towards the circumference on 
the upper side of the leaf, were observed to be 
tinged with red, and on the under side was 
observed a system of branching vessels, ori- 
ginating in the extremities of the leaf, and 
carrying, not a red, but a pale milky fluid. 
These, after uniting in two sets on each side of 
the mid-rib, descended with it into the leaf- 
stalk, and were the proper vessels for returning 
the elaborated sap, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of veins, as those on the upper surface by 
that of arteries. Knight, in his subsequent ex- 
periments, detected in the leaf-stalk, besides the 
vessels, which he calls central tubes, through 
which, together with their appendages, the spiral 
tubes, the coloured infusion ascended, another 
set of vessels surrounding the former, which 
conveyed in one direction or other, a fluid that 
was not coloured, and which proved eventually 
to be the descending juice. These vessels ex- 
tended upwards to the summit of the leaf ; and 
downwards to the base of the leaf-stalk, pene- 
trating the inner bark, whence the sap descends 
through the channel of the bark, or rather be- 
tween the bark and alburnum, by means of the 
longitudinal vessels of the inner bark, down to 
the root. The descent of the juice has been 
a-scribed to gravitation. Gravitation .certainly 
has its influence, as is evident in the practice of 
gardeners ; who to prevent the descent of sap in 
young shoots of trees which have grown up- 
right, bend them down after being fully grown, 
by which means they produce larger buds, and 
often blossoms instead of leaf-buds. 

40. Order of Development. — 'The pro- 
duction of the different parts or organs is not 
the same in herbaceous and annual plants as it 
is in woody and perennial plants, the former 
comprising apparently but one act of the vital 
principle, the parts being unfolded in immediate 
succession; whereas in the latter, the process is 
carried on by gradual and definite stages, from 
the opening of the spring, to the approach of 
winter, when the functions of vitality are in a 
great measure suspended, till the spring next 
succeeding, rouses them again to action. The 
embryo of the plant, when it first emerges from the 
seed, consist.^ of a root, plumelet, and incipient 
stem ; and in dissection exhibits an ^idern^ 
enveloping a soft pulpy substance, furnished 
perhaps w ith a central longitudinal fibre or perhaps 
an accumulation of them. 

41, Unfolding of Comfosite Organs.— 
The unfolding of the composite organs requir^ 
to be separately considered in reference to the 
annual plant, and the perennial. With 

to the organization of the former plant, and wtQ 
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i>riginal shcwt of the latter, both proceed the 
the first year on the same general principle. A 
perennial of one year’s growth, taken up in the 
beginning of winter, when the leaves have fallen 
away, is found to consist of root and trunk, the 
extremity of which is spotted with one or two 
buds. By being cut in two transversely, the 
trunk is round to consist of bark, wood, and 
pith. The pith seems merely a modification of 
the original pulp, but the pith and pulp are 
afterwards subject to a more complete conversion 
of their parts, and are organized in the several 
ramifications and divisions of the future plant. 
A perennial of two years is found to have in- 
creased in height by the addition of a perpen- 
dicular shoot, consisting like the former one, of 
bark, pith, and wood ; and in circumference to 
have received the augment of a new layer of 
wood and bark, formed between the wood and 
bark of the former year. This covering of the 
original cone has excited considerable difference 
as to its origin. The same difficulty occurs each 
succeeding year, as long as the plant continues 
to live ; a new layer being formed exterior to the 
one jireceding it, increasing the diameter of the 
parent stock, the outermost layer of bark and 
innermost layer of wood originally tangent, 
being the growth of the first year, the second 
layer of bark and second layer of wood, the 
produce of the second year, &c. The tree also 
insinuates itself in height by means of an ad- 
ditional shoot, or branch every year after tlie 
manner of the first. Malphighi supposed the 
new layer of wood was formed from the fibre of 
the preceding year ; but it appeares from the dis- 
coveries and experiments of Knight, that the 
leaf gives the elaboration requisite to the form- 
ation of new parts. The medullary canal is 
filled with an interior layer, formed by a sort of 
cambium, deposited by the medullary tubes. 
Those layers from the periods at which they are 
deposited, are of different degrees of solidity. 
Tlie conversion of the alburnum into perfect 
wood, is attributed by some to the loss of sap 
which the tree sustains after it has exceeded the 
bounds of maturity : by Knight and others its 
induration in the winter is attributed to a de- 
posit left in the preceding summer, consisting of 
tlie proper juice of the tree in a state of conge- 
lation. Whether there be a circulation of veget- 
able juices in plants, analogous to that of the 
blood, is a question tliat has been repeatedly 
agitated, but has met with many supporters and 
many opposers. 

42. Decomposite Organs. — The progress 
and development of the decomposite organs, as 
the root, stem, branch, bud, leaf, flower, and 
fniit, comes next under consideration. The 
root, like the upper surface, is augmented an- 
nually by the addition of a new layer; and by 
the accession of a new shoot, emerging from the 
extremity of the preceding fibre. The root, 
provided it meets no obstacle, descends perpen- 
dicularly to a considerable depth. The root of 
some young oak trees taken up by Du Hamel, 
^as found to be four feet, while the upper part 
did not exceed six inches. If the root in its de- 
scent meets with an obstacle, it takes an hori- 
zoJital direction, by sending out lateral shoots. 


When a root ceases to elongate itself, it shoots out 
lateral fibres, which are the moVe vigorous as 
they are nearer the trunk, which is attributed to 
the easy access of oxygen in the upper division ; 
although the reverse of this is the case, provided 
the roots are horizontal, owing, as has been 
thought, to the more ample supply of nutriment 
it receives from the earth. Roots when injured 
send out lateral branches ; and where the soil has 
been loosened, extend themselves to a considerable 
length. The strength acquired by roots, where 
difficulties are to be overcome, almost exceeds 
belief; they will penetrate through the hardest 
soil, to reach a soil that is more nutritive ; they 
will insinuate their fibres into crevices of walls 
and rocks, which they have been known to burst 
and overturn. 

43. The stem, as we have already observed, re- 
ceives an augment of an additional layer, and a 
new shoot annually ; not produced like the in- 
crement of the root, by tne super-addition of 
vegetable particles to the extremity ; but by the 
principle of intro-susception. The extension of 
the shoot is also rapid during the period it re- 
mains herbaceous ; but slow after the time of its 
induration ; and the small cone, rising during the 
first year, increases no more after the first winter, 
when it is i^rfectly consolidated. Palms, how- 
ever, are tcHie regarded as an exception. 

44. Branches, which in tlieir development as- 
sume all the varieties of position, originate in 
a bud, and form a cone consisting of pith, 
wood, and bark. The lower branches are 
parallel to the earth ; even though the tree itself 
stand obliquely on the slope of a hill ; a circum- 
stance which, for the most part, has been attri- 
buted to the forming of a greater proportion of 
buds on the side forming the obtuse angle with 
the base, from its greater exposure to the action 
of the atmosphere. 

45. The bud is not common to all plants, nor 
to plants of all climates ; numerous shrubs, and 
all annuals being destitute of them ; also plants 
growing within the tropics, the leaf protruding 
immediately from the bark.' But to the woody 

lants in cold climates, no new part is added 

ut what emerges out of a pre-existent bud itself, 
clothed with new buds, each of which, sur- 
rounded with glutinous scales, forms the cradle 
of a new infant shoot, to burst its way the follow- 
ing spring. Of the natural origin of the bud 
much uncertainty ot opinion seems to exist; 
but its development is by the action of the 
proper juice of the plant elaborated in the pre- 
ceding buds, and originally in those of the 
plumelet. 

46. The leaves, before they diverge from the 
expanding bud, are complete in all their parts, 
which proves that the infant individual, like the 
shoot itself, effects its final development by the 
intro-susception of new particles, augmenting at 
once the whole of its dimensions ; tliough this 
rule is not without exception, as in the case of 
the liliaceous plants, &c. 

47. The flower, which, according to Knight, 
is a prolongation of the wood, pith, and bark, is 
complete in all its parts, like the leaves. Interest- 
ing anomalies, connecting themselves witK all 
the above considerations, present an interesting 
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and instructive field of research to the practical 
agriculturist ; but, referring the reader for the 
consideration of them to the science of agricul- 
ture, we shall proceed to make some obspvations 
on the sexuality of vegetables. 

43. Vegetable Sexuality, and Impregna- 
tion OF THE Seed. — The sexuality of plants was 
well known to the Greeks, from their mode of cul- 
tivating palms and figs. Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Pliny, Galen, and Dioscorides, appear to have 
had some indistinct notions of the same subject. 
Pliny investigated all the various facts and evi- 
dences connected with this intricate subject, and 
at length established it upon the basis of logical 
induction. The male and female organs of vege- 
table generation are the stamens and pistils ; and 
the substance, by wliich the impregnation of the 
seed is effected, is the pollen. Tins, when the 
above organs are near to eacii other, is dispersed 
by the elastic spring with which the anthera flics 
open. In many cases it is, however, conveyed 
from the anther to the stigma, by the instrumen- 
tality of insects, who, in their search for honey, 
settling upon a male flower, become covered with 
pollen, and afterwards fly to other plants of the 
same species ; by which, females, though remote, 
form plants of the opposite sex. The fecundation 
of the ovary has, nevertheless, given rise to a great 
diversity of opinion. One class of e^erimentors 
imagined that the embryo, pre-existent in the 
ovary, is quickened by the pollen, or trans- 
mitted through the stylus. Others, observing 
that the embryo never makes its appearance till 
after fecundation, imagined that it must pre-exist 
in the pollen of the anther, from which it passes 
througn the styli into the ovary. Others consider 
the embryo exists neither in the pollen nor 
ovary ; but is produced by the generating union 
of the male and female organs ; the fecundating 
virtue of the former consisting in a fluid which 
issues from the pollen when it explodes ; and 
that of the latter, a fluid exuding from the sur- 
face of the stigma. Hybrid productions unite 
the properties of both the male and female, from 
which they originate. On impregnation, the 
flower declines ; the stamens, petals, and calyx, 
for the most part, decay ; whilst the ovary swells, 
and advances to perfection ; its colour is deepened 
and enriched, its appendages are added, and its 
figure ultimately conformed according to its 
respective species. 

49. Propagation. — Propagation is carried 
on by means of the seed, which when it has 
reached maturity, detaches itself from its parent 
plant ; and dropping into the earth originates 
the germinating process of a new individual. 
Sometimes by the elasticity of the pericarp, 
which opens with a sudden spring, it is throw n 
to a distance from the plant, after the seed has 
been discharged from the original stem ; some 
species, as barley and wild oats, are provided 
with instruments for their dispersion, the awn of 
barley, with its little teeth, by mere contraction 
and distension, the effects of drought and mois- 
ture, often travels many feet from the stalk 
on -which it grew. Winds, birds, and ani- 
mals, together with the streams, rivers, and cur- 
rents of the ocean — all become instrumental 
in effecting a still wider dispersion of tl*(> ger- 
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minating principle replenishing the earth with 
the numerous variety of plants for the per- 
petuating of the vegetable kingdom. The pro- 
pagating of plants by means of germs, includ- 
ing bulbs and buds, also by leaves, slips 
runners, layers, offsets or suckers, together 
with the scientific application of grafting and 
budding, belong properly to the science of hor- 
ticulture. 

50. Pathology. — Pathology, the next thing re- 
quisite for an extensive cultivator to understand, 
includes the injuries, diseases, and that natural 
decay to wliich plants are liable. Injuries, 
w’ounds, and accidents, may be considered in 
the following order: 1. Incision; this, if it 
merely affects the epidermis, heals up without 
leaving a scar ; if it penetrates the interior of the 
bark it heals, but leaves a scar ; but if it pe- 
netrates into the wood, it never heals properly 
but new wood and bark are formed Incisions 
are often requisite for the vigour of the plant. 
2. Boring, which is done to make them part 
with their sap ; and, like the former, closes up by 
the formation of new bark and wood. 3. Gird- 
ling ; a practice common in North America, 
especially when the farmer wishes to clear his 
land of timber. It is tlie practice of making 
parallel and horizontal notches in the trunk of 
the tree, penetrating through the alburnum ; and 
afterwards scooping out tlie intervening portion. 
4. Fracture, which ha]>pens when a tree i.s bent 
far back by storms, hurricanes, or any other 
means. If bark only of the cortical, or woody 
fibres, are aftected, and the stem but small, the 
parts will reunite by being put back in tlieir 
natural position, and propped up ; but if the 
stem is large, an(l tlie fracture attended with con- 
tusion, a cure is not to be expected, the herba- 
ceous substance exuding from between the wood 
and fibre, seldom sufliciently insinuating-itself into 
the interstices to ])roduce induration. 5. Frun- 
ing may be mentioned ; the only precaution ne- 
cessary to wliich, is, that of cutting the branch 
in a sloping direction, <so as to prevent the rain 
from lodging on tlie exposed surface of the sec- 
tion. For more particulars upon which, as also 
upon grafting, which is a wound both of the 
stick and graft, uniting to each other by means 
of an herbaceous substance, exuding in the or- 
dinary manner, we refer to horticulture. The 
de.struetion of buds and leaves, inflorescence, 
failure in the produce of flowers, seeds, &c 
])remature inflorescence, and decortication, are 
the effects of those general accidents to which 
trees are liable. 

51. Diseases of Plants. — ^The common 
diseases of plants are ; 1 . Blight, arising from 
various causes, exceedingly detrimental to the 
interest of the farmer. It is often occasioned by 
the cold easterly winds of spring, which kill the 
infant shoots of the plant, by stopping the circu- 
lation of the juices. The juices thus stopped in 
their passage, swell and burst the vessels ; and 
supply nutriment to the numerov** cribes of in- 
sects that make their speedy appearance, and are 
generated in them.' These are commonly sup- 
posed to be the cause of the disease, and in the 
farmer’s opinion are wafted on the wind. In 
the spring the blossoms, that so delight Uie be- 
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holder by their premiiture protrusion, are com- 
monly subject to a similar disease, by means of 
the spring frosts. Anotner species of blight 
originates in pestilential vapours, and commonly 
occurs in the middle of the summer, after heavy 
showers, succeeded by immediate sunshine. In 
hop grounds, the centre is the point at which it 
originates. It was this species which damaged 
the vineyards of ancient Italy, and at present 
greatly injures our agricultural produce. Wheat 
crops are often entirely destroyed by this means. 
Blight often arise from fungi ; and for the most 
part attacks our grains and grasses : this blight 
assumes the appearance of a rusty-looking powder, 
and soils the nnger. The blades of some wheat 
attacked in 1807, exhibited the appearance 
of a number of rusty looking patches, dispersed 
over the surface, containing thousands of small 
globules collected in groupes under the epidermis. 
Sir J. Banks ascertained these to be patches of a 
small fungus, the seeds of which, floating in the air, 
enter the pores of the leafy cnvelo{)e, or exist in 
tlic manure, and pass into the root by means of the 
pores. This blight, which the farmer calls red-rust, 
generally confines its attack to the stalk and the 
blade. It is, however, to be distinguished from 
another species called red-gum, which attacks 
the ear only. 2. Smut; the next disease 
converts the farina of the grain with its integu- 
ments and a portion of the husk, into a species 
of fine sooty dust. It is seldom general in a 
crop ; and it is said may be prevented by steep- 
ing the seed, before it is sown, in a weak solution 
of arsenic. The disease called bags, or smut- 
balls is prevented in the same way. 3. Mil- 
dew, is a thin whitish coating, covering the 
leaves of vegetables, and causing their decay 
and death. On wheat it assumes tlie shape of 
a glutinous exudation ; and is found particularly 
when the days are hot, and the nights without 
dew. Mildew is said, in cases of cultivated 
crops, to be prevented by manuring with soot; 
and sulphur was found by J. Robertson, the 
only specific cure. 4. Honey-dew is a sweet 
clammy substance, coagulating on the surface 
of leaves during hot weather. With respect to 
its origin, agriculturists are not agreed, 5. 
From long continued rain, or too much watering, 
plants and vegetables are subject to a disease 
called the dropsy, which is generally incurable. 

It consists of a preternatural swelling of particular 
parts, gives fruits a watery taste, and occasioning 
an immoderate protrusion of roots from the 
stern, prevents the ripening of seed. (i. Flux 
of juices is another disease to which vegetables 
are liable, as the tears of the vine, or spontaneous 
extravasation of sap, exudation of gum, chilblains, 
^c. 7. Gangrene, etiolation, contortion, suf- 

focation, and consumption, are calamities, in- 
cident to vegetables, to meet which, every agricul- 
turist should be prepared. But although the 
plants should be subject to none of the before 
mentioned accidents and diseases, decay after 
a few years, according to the vigour of its species, 

IS nevertheless certain. Many vegetable subjects 
die annually, others which are as to their com- 
posite organs perennial, are subject to a decay 
of the temporary organs. The falling of the 
leaves, the tall of the flower, and the fall of the 

^^OL. 1. 
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fruit are sufficiently familiar, and are frequently 
compared in the animal economy to the moult- 
ing of birds, &c., because after shedding its 
foliage, by the powerful blasts of winter, tho 
tree clothes itself as fresh as ever by the warmth 
of the succeeding spring. The temporary or- 
gans at last decay, old age creeps upon the sys- 
tem, the root no longer receives nourishment from 
the soil, or what it receives is feebly propelled ; 
elaboration is difficult, the descent of the juice 
is almost totally obstructed, the bark becomes 
thick, and covered with lichens, or moss, the 
shoots decay first, then the branches, the trunk, 
and last of all tlie root ; and nature hastens their 
decomposition till it crumbles away to mould. 

52. As the subject of the diseases of plants is one 
of the utmost importance to the farmer, we shall 
add to this scientific arrangement of their nature, 
some miscellaneous remarks and facts. 

33. Tournefort divides the diseases of plants 
into fiv(i classes : first, those which arise from 
too great an abundance of juice; second, from 
too little ; third, from its bad qualities ; fourth, 
from its unoqaiil distribution ; and fifth from ex- 
ternal accidents. 

54. Too great an abundance of juices*cau3es 
at first a prodigiously luxuriant growth of the 
vegetable, s%that it does not come to the requisite 
perfection in a due time. Wheat is subject, in 
.some climates, to a disease of this kind ; it vegc- 
tat('s cxc(;ssivcly, without ever carrying ripe 
grain ; and the same disease may be artificially 
])roduced in any grain, by planting it in too 
rich a soil. Too much rain is apt likewise to do 
the same. \Vhcn a vegetable is supplied too 
abundantly with juices, it is very apt to rot; one 
part overshadowing another in such a manner as 
to prevent the access of fresh air ; upon which 
jiuirefaction soon ensues, as has been already 
observed. 

55. In grass, or any herbaceous plant, where 
the leaves only are wanted, this over-luxuriancy 
cannot be called a disease, but is a very desirable 
property ; but in any kind of grain it is quite 
otherwise. Dr. Home, in bis Principles of 
Agriculture and Vegetation, classes the smut in 
grain among the diseases arising from this cause. 
He says that too great an abundance of juices in 
a vegetable will produce diseases similar to those 
occasioned by repletion in animal bodies ; viz. 
stagnations, corrujitions, varices, cariosities, &c. 
along with the too great luxuriancy just men- 
tioned, which he expresses by too great an 
abundance of watgr shoots. Hence he is in- 
duced to class the smut among diseases arising 
from this cause ; it being a corruption happen- 
ing most in rainy seasons, and to weak grain. — 
Like other contagious diseases, he says, the smut 
may be communicated from the infected to 
healthful grain. As a preventative, he recom- 
mends steeping the grain in a strong pickle of 
sea-salt. Besides the effect which this luis upon 
the gniin itself, it is useful for separating the good 
from the bad ; the best seed falling to the bottom, 
and the faulty swimming on tlie top of the 
liquor. 

36. Dr. Home says, dung is a preventative of 
diseases arising from too great moisture ; in 
proof of which he relates tlie following ex pen- 
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meiit. ‘Two acres of poor p^round, which had 
never got any manure, were fallowed, to be 
sown witli wheat ; but the scheme bein^ altered, 
some dung was laid on a small part of it, and the 
whole sowed, after it had got five furrows, with 
barley. A great quantity of rain fell. The bar- 
ley on that part which was dunged was very 
good ; but what was on the rest of the field 
turned yellow after the rains, and when ripe 
was not worth the reaping.’ 

57. The want of nourishment in plants may 
be easily known by their decay. The only re- 
medy is, to supply them with food, according to 
the methods above directed, or to remove from 
their neighbourhood such other plants as may 
draw oft' the nourishment from them. In the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1728, 
M. Du Hamel mentions a disease, which he calls 
le mort, that attacks saffron in the spring. It is 
owing to another plant, a species of trefoil, fixing 
some violet-coloured threads, which are roots, to 
the roots of the saffron, and sucking out its juice. 
Th is disease is prevented by digging a trench, 
which saves all the unaffected. 

.58. I he bad qualities or unc(|ual distributions 
of the juices of plants, arc the occasion of so few 
of the (lisc;ises to which vegetables in this country 
are subject, that we need not inCition them. 
Most of the diseases of our plants are owing to 
external accidents, particularly to the depreda- 
tions of insects. The insects by which the greatest 
devastations are committed in this country are, 
snails, caterpillars, grubs, and fiies. The snails 
and caterpillars feed on the leaves and young 
shoots, whereby they often totally destroy the ve- 
getable. Where the plants are of easy acce.s.s, 
these vermin may be destroyed by sprinkling the 
vegetable with lime-water ; for quicklime is a 
mortal poison to these creatures, and throws them 
into the greatest agonies the moment they are 
touched with it. On trees, however, where this 
method cannot so well be followed, fumigation is 
the most proper ; and for this purpose nothing is 
better than the smoke of vegetables not perfectly 
dry. In some cases the eggs of these destroying 
creatures may be observed, and ought imme- 
diately to be taken away. On fruit trees, as 
apples, pears, medlars ; on some forest-trees, the 
oak and dwarf-maple especially, and the white 
and black thorn in hedges, a kind of little tufts 
are to be observed, resembling, at first sight, 
withered leaves twisted by a cobweb about the 
uppermost twigs or branches. These contain 
a vast number of little black eggs, that in the 
spring produce swarms of caterpillars which de- 
vour every thing. To prevent this, all the twigs 
on which these cobwebs appear should be taken 
off and burnt as soon as possible. This ought to 
be done before the end of March, that none of 
the eggs be allowed sufficient lime for hatching. 

59. The grubs are a kind of worms which de- 
stroy the corn by feeding upon its roots ; they are 
transformed every fourth year into the beetles 
called cock-chaffers, may-bugs, &c. They are 
veiy destructive when in their vermicular state, 
and cannot then be destroyed, because they go 
deep in the ground. When become beetles, they 
conceal themselves under the leaves of trees, 
where they seem asleep till near su«-set, when 


they take their flight. It is only then that they 
can be destroyed, and by a very laborious me- 
thod, namely, by spreading pack-sheets below 
the trees in the day-time, when the bcetle.s are in 
their torpid state, then shaking them off and 
burning them. Some time ago they made such 
devastations in the county of Norfolk, that several 
farmers were entirely ruined by them ; one 
gathered eighty bushels of these insects from the 
trees on his farm. In 1574, there fell such a 
multitude of these insects into the Severn, that 
they stopped and clogged the wheels of the water- 
mills. 

CO. Turnips, when young, are apt to be totally 
destroyed by a multitude of little black flies, 
thence called the turnip-ffy. As a preventative 
of these, some advise the seed to be mixed with 
brimstone ; but this is improper, as brimstone is 
poisonous to vegetables. The best method seems 
to be the fumigation of the fields with smoke of 
half-dried vegetables. For this purpose weeds 
will answer. This fumigation must be often re- 
peated, to drive away the innumerable multitudes 
of these insects which are capable of (h^stroying 
a large field of turnips. Some suppose that the 
fly is either engendered in new dung, or enticed 
by it ; and therefore advise tlie m.uiure to be laid 
on in the autumn ])rececling, by which it loses all 
its noxious qualities, while its nutritive ones are 
retained, not being exhaled by the sun. This 
method is ascertained by experiments ; and 
another material advantage accruing from autumn 
manuring for turnips is, that all the seeds con- 
tained in the dung, and which, being carried on 
the land with it, vegetate almost immediately, 
are mostly killed by the cold of winter, and the 
few that remain seldom escape destruction by 
the plough-share. 

61. The following method of so\ying has also 
been recommended as a])reventative^f the fly : — 

‘ About midsummer, wlien it rains, or there is 
an apparent certainty of rain approaching, sow 
your turnip-seed ; if about the full moon, the 
better. In this case, neither harrow, brush, nor 
roll, after sowing. The natural heat of the 
ground at that season, and the consequent fer- 
mentation occasioned by copious rain, will give 
an astonishingly quick vegetation to the seed, 
which in a few days will be up and out of all 
danger from the fly. At all events, .sow not till 
it rains ; it is better to wait a month, or even 
longer, for rain, than to sow (merely for the sake 
of sowing about the usual time) when the ground 
is parched with heat. By the scorching of the 
sun, the oil and vegetative quality of the seed 
arc exhausted; and the few weak plants that 
come up will bo destroyed by the fly before they 
can attain strength to put forth their rough leaves. 
The fly infests the ground abundantly in dry hot 
weather, but does no injury in rain. The falling 
rain will sufficiently wash the turnip-seed into 
the ground without harrowing it in ; which, in- 
stead of merely covering, too often buries this 
small seed at so great a depth, as never after- 
wards to get above ground.’ 

62. The following remedies are also recoup 
mended as having often proved successful. A 
.< 3 mall quantity of soot sown over the land a 
their first appearance. Branches of eldei, wiUi 
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tilt leaves bruised^ drawn in a gale over them. 
iVlusk mixed with the see4 before it is sown. 
And sul])hur burnt, under it, after moistening it 
with water in which toliacco has been steeped. 
But showers on the plants as soon as they ap- 
pear above ground are esteemed the best pre- 
servatives, They enfeeble and kill the fly, and 
hasten the plants into the rough leaf, when they are 
out of danger. The sweet smell of turnip has 
been thought to attract the fly ; upon which 
supposition, tlie remedy appeared to consist in 
overpovv(;ririg that smell by one which is strong, 
fetid, and disagreeable, lienee it has been re- 
commended, that upon an acre of turtiips sown 
in the usual way, a peck or more of dry so(jt be 
thrown after the ground is finished, and in as 
regular a way as the seed is sown. 

Some years ago, an insect, called the corn 
butterfly, committed such ravages while in its 
vermicular state, in France, that upwards of 200 
])arishes were ruined by it; and the ministry 
oflered a reward to the discoverer of an eflectual 
remedy against this destroying worm. The cure 
which was at last discovered, was, to heat tlie 
corn in an oven so mueli as not to destroy its 
vegetative power, but suflicicntly to destroy tlie 
small worms wliich made their nest in the sub- 
stance of the grain, and at last ate the substance 
completely. Though insects can bear a great 
deal of cold, they are easily destroyed by a slight 
degree of heat ; nor is the vegetative p.owerof corn 
easily destroyed, even kept for a long time in a 
pretty strong heat. This method must tljerefore 
he eflectual for destroying all kinds of insects 
with which grain is infested : hut care must Ik; 
taken not to apply too great a heat ; and the ad- 
justing of the precise degree necessary to destroy 
the insect, without hurling the corn, will require 
attention. 

G4, The curled disease in potatoes has long 
been a stibjcct of investigation and experiment 
among farmers ; and the knowle<ige of its cause 
and cure seem yet to remain a desideratum. See 
Potatoes. The * Agriculture Society ’ at Man- 
chester, a few years ago, offered a premium for 
discovering by actual experiment the cau.se of the 
diseast; in question ; and many letters were, in 
conse(pience, addressed to them upon the sub- 
ject. As these contain some ititeresting remarks, 
though v('ry little decisive on the subject, we 
shall give a short extract from them. 

Li tter 1. The writer of the first letter ascribes 
this disease to an insect produced by frost or bad 
keeping before setting. In autumn 177G, begot 
up a bed of potatoes to lay by in w'inter, leaving 
|>lenty in the ground as regular as possible; and, 
before the severity of winter came on, covered 
])art of the bed with straw and peas-haulm, and 
It'ft the other part of the bed uncovered. Tliat 
part of the bed which was covered was quite free 
from curled ones ; but the uncovered part pro- 
<luced many curled, owing, as tin; writer says, to 
frost. 

H. This writer had about a quarter of an acre 
of potatoes, well manured with cow and horse 
dung, and took great care in picking the fine 
smooth-skinned potatoes for sets ; yet nine out of 
ten were curled. He attributes tlie cause of this 
disease to a white grub which he found near the 


root, about half an inch long, with eight or U'n 
legs, its liead brown and hard ; as, upon examin 
iiig a number of the curled roots, he found them 
all bitten, from th(> surface to the root, which 
slopped the progress of the sap, and threw the 
leaf into a curl. The uncurled were not bitten. 
First, he put soot to the insects in the rows for 
two days; and alter that, ho })at lime to them 
for the same time, but they still kej)t lively ; next 
he ]nit a little salt, which destroyed them in a 
few hours. J’rom which he infers, tliat if coarse 
salt were ])ut into tlie ground at tin; time the 
land is preparing for potatoes, it would cure this 
distemper. 

in. In this letter, tlie cause of the disease is 
attributed to the method of earthing the stems 
wliile in cultivation ; and it is recommended to 
takc‘ the sets from those potatoes that have not 
brt'd any from the branch covered. 

IV. According to this writer, the disordet 
proceeds from potatoes being set in old tilled or 
worn-out ground. Hence lie says, that no sets 
ought to be used from such land ; and that, to 
have good sets, tliey should be ])rocured from 
land that was ])ur}H)sely fallowed for them ; from 
fresh ley laml, where tlu‘y are not curled; or 
from ley land that was burnt the preceding spring. 
To mak% certain of getting good sets, he re- 
commends crabs to be gathered from jiolatoo.s 
growing on fresh land free from curl, and the 
next spring to sow' them on fresh ley laud; and 
continue to sow them on fresh ley land yearly. 
All the good potatoes lie sawg cilhei* on fresh ley 
land or on old tilled land, w ere raised from sets that 
gr(;w upon fresh l(;y land last year ; and where 
he lias seen curkal potatoes, he found, upon en- 
(piiry, that the ]) 0 tatoe sets grew upon old tilled 
and worn-out land last year. 

In 1772, this writer planted some potatoe.s 
by accident full nine inches deep ; when taken 
up, many of the plants were rotted, and a few 
curled. He kept tlie whole ])roduce for seed, 
and planted two acres with it in 1773, not quite 
six inches deep. The crop was amazingly great ; 
‘and he did not observe any curled ])lants among 
them. In 1774, many of these were planted in 
difl’erent soils; yet tliey were so infected wdth 
the curled disease, that not one in twenty escaped. 
Ill 1775, the disease became general. In 1770, it 
occurred to him that tlie gootl eroj) of 1773 was 
ow'ing to the accidental dee]) setting of 1772 ; and 
that tin; reason why the same seed became curled 
in 1774, was their being set so near tlu; surfact 
in 1773. In 1777, he took some potatoes from ^4 
crop that was curled the year befon*, and aftia* cut- 
ting the sets, left them in a dry room for a month. 
Half were planted in ground dug fourteen days 
before ; the other half having been steeped in a brine 
made of whitesters ashes for two hours, were also 
planted in the same land at the same time. 3'hc 
steeped ones came up ten days before the otlicrs, 
and hardly any missed or were curled. The un- 
sleeped ones generally failed, and those finv (hat 
came up were mostly curled, lie therefore ad- 
vised, First, that the potatoes intended for next 
yearns sets be planted nine inches deep. Secondly^ 
that they remain in the ground as long as th- 
season will permit. Thirdly, That these sets he 
well defended from frost till the beginning of 
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March. Fourthly, that the sets be cut a fortnight 
before planting. Fifthly, that tliey be steeped, 
as above, two hours in brine or ley. Sixthly, 
Uiat the dung be put over the sets. And, 
seventhly, that fresh sets be got up every year 
from sandy soils near the coast, or on the shore. 
At planting, the hard dry sets should be cast 
aside, for they will probably be curled. Curled 
potatoes always proceed from sets which do not 
putrefy in the ground. 

VI. This writer had five drills of the old red 
potatoes, and four of the winter whites, growing 
at the same time in the same field. The drills 
were prepared exactly alike. Among the red not 
one was curled. The winter whites were nearly 
all curled. He says he has found by expe- 
rience, that the red never curl. 

VII. Two of this writer’s neighbours had their 
sets out of one heap of potatoes. They both set 
with the plough, the one early and the other late, 
in the season. Most of those set early proved 
curled, and most of those set late smooth ; the 
latter on clay land. A few roods of land were 
also planted with small potatoes, which had lain 
spread on a chamber floor all the winter and 
spring till the middle of May. They were soft 
and withered ; they proved smooth and a good 
crop. Middle sized potatoes, witlierqfi and soft, 
which had been kept in a large dry cellar, and 
the sprouts of which had been broken oft three 
times, produced a smootli and good croj). lienee 
he was led to think a superfluity of sap, occa- 
sioned by the seed being unripe, might cause the 
disease. To be satisfied of this he asked the far- 
mer whether he had set any of the same pota- 
toes this year, and what wa.s the nature of his 
land ? He told him, he had ; that they had been 
set on his farm fourteen years without ever 
curling ; that the soil was a poor whitish sand 
of little depth ; that he let those he desigiiod for 
keeping grow till tliey were fully ripe. Hence 
he concludes, the only sure way to j>rcvent the 
curl, is to let the potatot'S intended for seed 
stand till they are fully ripe, and to keep them 
dry all the winter. 

VIII. This writer set a quantity of red pota- 
toes, without having a curbed one amongst them. 
His method is, when the sets are cut, to pick out 
such as are reddest in the inside. On digging 
them up at Michaelmas, he mixes none of the 
curled seed among the others. The curled are 
easily distinguished by their stalks withering two 
months before tlie rest of the crop. I’he cause of 
the curled disease he attributes to potatoes be- 
ing of late years produced from seed instead of 
roots, as formerly. Such will not stand good 
more than two or three years, use what method 
you please. Last spring he set the old red and 
white russets, and had not a curled potatoe amongst 
them. On the lime-stone land about Denbigh, 
in North Wales, they have no curled potatoes. 
If this be owing to the nature of that land, per- 
haps lime might prevent the disease. 

IX. According to this writer all sorts of grain 
wear out and turn wild if sown too long on the 
same land jj the same will hold good in all sorts 
of pulse, peas, beans, and potatoes. Those who 
have most curled potatoes generally plant very 
small sets. Eleven years ago he bought a parcel 


of fresh sets, of the golden dun kind, and has 
used them without change to the present year, 
without any being curled. This he principally 
attributes to his haring always planted good 
large sets. To prevent the evil, cut the .sets from 
clear and middle sized potatoes, gathered from 
places as clear of the curl as po.ssible; preserve 
them till spring; if any are harder, or crash 
more in cutting than usual, cast them aside. 
He also recommends the raising a fresh sort from 
the crab produced on the sorts least afl'ected, 
which in Lancashire are the long duns. 

X. Set potatoes with the sprits broke off, and 
they will (says the writer of this letter) be curled 
ones ; if set with the sprits on, they will not he 
curled. Again, take a potatoe which is sprit, 
and cut an offset, with two .sprits ; break one sprit 
off, and let the other stay on, and set it ; the 
former will be curled, and the latter will not. 
When the potatoes are holed, take them out be- 
fore they sprit, and lay them dry until you set 
or sow them, and you will have none curled. 

XL Tins writer was at the expcnce of procur- 
ing sets from fifty miles distance, and vviu!re tliis 
disease was not known. The first year’s trial 
was successful ; the year following he ]>rocure(i 
sets from the same place, but one fifth of his croji 
was infected. By way of experiment, he planted 
sets from roots which had been infected the year 
before, and some of these produced healthy 
plants, free from all infection. He supposed tlie 
cause to be some insect, which, living on the 
leaves, gave them that curled and sickly apjiear- 
ance, as is the (?ase in the leaves of many shrubs 
and trees ; he made the following experiments. 
On a piece of ground that had not been dug for 
twenty years, he plant ed four rows of sets, which 
he knew to be perfectly clear ; the drills were two 
feet distant, the sets one foot distant in each 
drill. He then planted on tlie same gi^'unJ four 
rows with sets I’rom curled potatoes, at equal 
distances ; in each row were about twenty sets. 
Lot [. the curled state. No. 1 . Without manure ; 
2. In .salt; 3. In soot; 4. In quicklime. Lot 
II. tlie clear sets. No. 1. Without manure; 
2. In salt; 3. In soot; 4. In lime. Those 
planted in salt and soot in both lots were 
destroyed. In Lot T., No. 1. and 4., all curled. 
Lot II., No. 1. and 4., quite clear. This experi- 
ment was 'made on a supposition that the insect 
lodged in the set, and must be destroyed on 
planting. But of that he is not satisfied. He 
repeated salt, soot, and quicklime, on the branches 
of several curled potatoes. Salt destroyed all he 
touched with it. Lime and soot had a partial 
efi'ect on tlie plants. After some time, they ap- 
]>eared almost as healthy as the rest^ Thus, aU 
though he has done little towards the cure, he 
flatters himself he has pointed out the cause, the 
iii.sects on the curled plants being not only very 
numerous, but visible to the naked eye. 

XII. This writer ascribes the cause of the 
disease to the frost, and bad keeping in winter 
and spring before setting. They are liable to 
be damaged by frost after they are set, but this 
may be prevented by covering. If it be asked, 
why frost did not injure them formerly ; he 
answers, it is only the new kinds which are ap 
to curl, and less care is now taken of the see( 
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lhaa fonnerly. Let them remain in the ground 
covered with haulm or litter till they are wanted 
fur setting ; and, if no frost touches them after- 
wards, th^ will be free from the disease. 

Xlil. This writer says, the red potatoe was as 
generally planted as the winter white and the 
Lincolnshire kidney arc now. The first, being 
a later potatoe, did not sprout so early as the 
others. The white sprout very early, and there- 
fore should first be moved out of the place where 
they have been preserved in winter. Instead of 
that, they often remain till their roots and 
sprouts are matted together. On separating them, 
the sprouts are generally rubbed off, and tliey 
are laid by till the ground is ready ; during wliicii 
interval they sprout again ; but these second 
sprouts, being weak and languid, shrink, sicken, 
and die ; and the fruit at the roots will bo small, 
hard, ill-shaped, and of a luown colour. Now, 
if pulling off the sprouts once or more, before the 
sets are put in the ground, be the cause (as he 
believes it is) of the curled disease, an easy 
remedy is at hand. When the potatoes intended 
for sets are dug up, lay them in a west aspect as 
dry as possible; in such a situation they will not 
sprout so soon. The best time for removing 
most sorts is the first fine day after the 24th of 
February. Cut them into sets, and let them re- 
main covered with dry sand till the ground is 
])repared, which should he a winter fallow. Lay 
the sets in without breaking uH’ any of the s])rouls, 
for the second will not ho so vigorous. This ac- 
counts for one sprout out of thrt.a^ from the sanu* 
set being curled. The two stems not curled rost' 
from two later eyes, and were first sprouts. Tlui 
sprout curled was a second, the first having Iteen 
rubbed ofl'. 

XI \’. This writer says, that, last spring, one of 
his neighbours cut and sol, by drilling, some 
loads of the largest jiotatoes he could jiroeure ; 
and iiiorc than half of tliem j)roved curled. Ihfing 
a few sets short of the quantity wanted, he planted 
some very small potatoes which he had laid by 
for the lugs. These being fully ripe and solid, 
there was not a curled jdaiit among them. He 
thinks the others being curbed was owing to their 
not being fully ripe. A cro]) of potatoes, set in 
lows on ground that had borne a crop of them 
tlie preceding year, were mostly curled ; but 
many plants canu; up from seed left in the 
ground the former season, and there was not a 
curled one among them. 

XV. Of late years, this writer says, great im- 
provements have been made in setting potatoes 
mid cutting the sets. The ground is dressed 
cleaner and dunged stronger. Many jieople, in 
drilling, wrap up the sets entirely in the dung ; 
by which me.ins, though their potatoes are larger, 
the disease seems to be increased. They also 
cut their sets out of the richest and largest pota- 
toes, which is perhaps another cause of this evil. 
In cold countries, where they set their own seed, 
which has grown on poor land, with le.ss <lung, 
they have no curled plants. On the contrary, 
when they bought rich and large potatoes for 
seed, they have been curled in great quantities, 
lie beiiev(;s tiic richness and largeness of the 
seed to be tbe cause of the evil ; for he docs not 


remember to have seen a curled stem which did 
not spring from a set of a large potatoe. 

XVI. This writer apprehends the curled disease 
in potatoes to proceed from a defect in the planta 
seniinaliSf or seed-plant; and from comparing 
curled ones with others, there appeared to be a 
want of, or inability in the powers of expanding 
or unfolding the parts of the former; which, 
from this defect, forms shrivelled, starved, curled 
stems. On examining, some of the sets at the 
time of getting the crop, he found them hard 
and undecay cd ; so hard, indeed, that some of 
them would not be soft with long boiling. Some 
have thought that the fermentation is occasioned 
by too great quantities being heaped together ; 
but this writer has seen an instance, wherein a 
single potatoe, preserved by itself, when set, pro- 
duced stems of the curled kind. He thinks the 
disease is occasioned by the potatoes being taken 
from the ground before the stamen, or miniature 
plant, is properly matured and ripened. For the 
potatoe, being a native of a warm climate, has 
there more sun, and a longer continuance in the 
ground, than in its exotic state ; consequently, it 
lias not the same natural causes to mature the 
.seed-plant as in its native state. We ought, 
therefore, to give all the opportunities our cli- 
mate will ^mit for naluro to complete her tvork, 
and fit thfttamcn for the next state of vegetation, 
especially in those intended for seed. But if 
th(? potaUxj l.>o taken up before the seed plant be 
fully matured, or the air and sap ve.ssels have 
acquired a proper degree of firmness or hardness, 
it must, when thus roblied of further nutrition, 
shrivel up ; and when the vessels, in this imma- 
ture state, come to act again in the second state 
of vegetation, they may jiroduce plants which are 
curled. Before the ])resent mode of setting them 
took place, people covered them, while in the 
ground, with straw, to protect them from frost. 
If it he asked, why one set produce.? both curled 
and smooth stems ? he answers, we suppose 
every eye to contain a planta sewinalis ; that all 
the embryos or seed plants, contained in one 
potatoe, are nourished by one root; that, as in 
ears of corn, some of these seed plants may be 
nourished before others. One of his neighbours, 
last year, set two rows of potatoes, which proving 
all curled, he did not take them up ; and this 
year there is not a curled one among them. Such 
potatoes, therefore, as are designed for seed, 
should be preserved as long in the ground as 
po.ssible. 

XVIL This writer advises such sets to be planted 
as grow m moss land ; and, he says, there will 
not be a single curled one the first year. This is 
affirmed by the inhabitants of two townships, 
where they raise amazing quantities. A medical 
gentleman sowed the one year two bushels of 
sets from one of the above places ; and had not 
one curled ; but on sowing them again the fol- 
lowing year he had a few. 

65. Although there seems to be a diversity of 
opinions among the above writers, occasioned by 
the different appearances of their crops, and re^ 
pecting the lueajis proper to prevent or cure the 
disease, the following genenil propositions may 
be fairly drawn from the whole: 1. That some 
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kinds of potatoes are (caeteris paribus) more 
liable to be aflected by the disease than the rest ; 
and that the old red, the golden dun, and the 
long dun, are the most free from it. 2. That the 
disease is occasioned hy one or more of the fol- 
lowing causes, either singly or combined: First, 
by frost, either before or after the sets are planted : 
Second, From planting sets out of large unrij)e 
potatoes : Third, From planting too near tlie 
surface, and in old Vom-out ground : Fourth, 
From the first shoots of the sets being broken off 
before planting; whence there is an incapacity 
in the planta seminalis to send forth others 
sufficiently vigorous to expand so fully as they 
ought. 3. That the most successful methods of 
preventing the disease are, cutting tlie sets from 
smooth middle-sized potatoes, that were fully 
ripe, and hud been kept dry after they were 
taken out of the ground ; and, without rubbing 
oft' their first shoots, planting them pretty deep 
in fre.sh earth, with a mi.xture of quicklime, or 
on lime-stone land. 

^66. A correspondent of the Bath Society is 
convinced, that, whatever may be its cause, tlie 
fault itself i.s inherent in tlie seed ; and has com- 
municated the following metliod of avoiding it : 

‘ I made a hot bed in tlie following manner, 
whicli method I have used ever siAe: 1 laid 
horse dung, &e. as in making hot beds, about 
eigliteen inches thick ; over which I spread a 
layer of fine rich mould about four or five 
inches thick ; upon the top of this 1 laid, in 
difterent divisions, a certain number of potatoes 
of various sorts, some of my own growth, and 
others brought from dift'erent parts, and covered 
these lightly over with more mould ; they soon 
came up. 1 then observed which was freest 
from the blight or curl ; for if there were not 
more than one defective in forty or fifty, 1 con- 
cluded I might set of that sort with safety. Tl)is 
method 1 have now practised near twelve years, 
•ind ncv(T lost my crop, or any part thereof worth 
mentioning ; whilst my neighbours, who followed 
the old metliud, were frequently disappointed in 
their crops ; and to tlie best of my knowledge, 
all those of my neiglibours who have of late been 
persuaded to take the troul)lc* of using tin) same 
means as myself, have never failed of success in 
one instance ; nor do I ever think it will fail, if 
duly attended to; the fault being some hidden 
cause in the seed, unknown at present, and I 
believe incurable by any means, at lea.st which 
have yet come to my knowledge. My reason for 
lanting iny hot bed so soon is, that if the frost 
inders tlie first experiment, or they all prove 
bad, I may have time to make a second or third 
with different sorts of .seed, before the ])ropcr 
season arrives for. planting in the fields and 
grounds appointed for the great and general 
crop.’ 

67. The principles of agriculture may be re- 
duced to a very small compass, viz. imitating 
the native habitations and propagating the species 
of the several plants. To inqirove their qual- 
ities, as also to increase llieir number, the chief 
thing requisite is, to facilitate tludr mode of nu- 
Irilion, by removing all obstacles, hy draining, 
and numerous other operations above and below 
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the soil ; also by supplying food, as by manuring, 
fitc. The manure best adapted is decayed plants 
of their own species; some containing peculiar 
substance.s in their composition, as wheat for in- 
stance, wliich contains gluten and phosphate of 
lime. It is also important to ameliorate the cli- 
mate, hy increasing or diminishing its tempera- 
ture, according to the nature of the plant ; to 
shelter and shade some species of vegetables by 
means of walls, hedges, hanks, or sloping sur- 
faces, to receive more directly or indirectly the 
solar rays, with numerous other iota, which a 
slight practice of agriculture will suggest; as 
thinning away the leaves immediately over- 
shadowing fruits and fiowers, blanching, shading, 
cuttings, seeds, ike. ; imitating, hy artificial ap- 
plications of water, the dews and showers of 
lieaven ; cutting ridges for surface drainage, 
conduits, &:c. To iiujirove the (piality, and in- 
crease the number of particular ])arts of veget- 
ables, it is nocilful frequently to ainpulat.e all 
other parts that are unnecessary, as in pruning the 
vine; and to form new varieties, we must take 
advantage of their sexual difference, and imi- 
tate the example of animal nature in crossing 
the breed. 

68. Preservation of Fruits. — In the pre- 
servation of the fruits, when produced, consider- 
able judgment is necessary. The great object is 
to ])revent, as long us possible, the process ot 
chemical de-composition. The air around de- 
priving them of their carbon, the moisture 
within enfeebling tlie affinity of their component 
elements ; and together with heat tending greatly 
to promote their de-composition ; potatoes, 
turnips, ike. are best preserved liy drying them 
in the sun, and burying them in a dry soil, a few 
degrees above the freezing point of temperature. 
By drying in th(‘ sun, and aft(Twar(j^ burning 
in dry cool pits, closed, so as to shut out the 
air, some may he effect ually jireserved for many 
years; the internal air Ix'cmning carbonic acid 
gas, in which no animal can live, and in which, 
without oxygen, no .seed will vegetat<*. 

69. Drying in ovens answers the same pur- 
pose as drying in the sun, and is one of the 
most ohvif)us modes of preserving vegetables for 
u.se ; it destroys, liowevcr, in most cases, the 
principle of life in seeds, as also in the roots and 
section.s of the shoots of ligneous plants, and 
thus prevents the possibility of future germina- 
tion. It is of cajntal importance in preservation, 
after the vegetables are thoroughly dried, so to 
bury them, as effectualiy to exclude the atmos- 
pheric air, by which means, not only decoin])o- 
sition is prevented, hut the ravages of insects, 
vermin, and 'even vegetation. It was no proof 
of the skill of our ancestors, when they changed 
this practice of the ancients, for the less success- 
ful mode of enclosing in granaries and store- 
houses. The Remans preserved their corn 
in chambers hewn out of dry rock, a practice, 
the advantages of which, set forth hy their most 
valuable writers, are justified by modern ex- 
perience. The Moors, from time immemorial, have 
been accustomed to bury their corn in the sides 
of hills, by which famines have been fretmently 
prevented, and supplies readily obtained after the 
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most deleterious seasons. The Chinese at tlie 
present time bury their store-grain in deep pits 
in dry soil, a practice which has distinguished 
them from the earliest history. The origin of 
these expedients, are all obvious imitations of 
what commonly takes place in nature : they are 
applications of natural principles of which the 
whole circle of sciences, with all the numerous 
modifications and practises founded upon them, 
are but a varied development, and as such, 
may be satisfactorily explained by (;hernistry and 
physiology. The instinct of animals has guided 
men of genius in many cases to the discovery of 
them; as in the winter store of the hedge-hog, 
in the repository of the ant, whilst the success- 
ful preservation of vegetable substances on this 
inferior scale, has demonstrated their practical 
iinj)ortance more efiectually than a thousand 

arguments. 

70 . Mineralogy. — Our next object in the 
present article, will be to exhibit the science of 
agriculture in its immediate connexion with the 
mineral kingdom, including all the primary ele- 
nu'iits concerned in vegetation, hyarths are the 
production of rocks, ex})Osed oii th.e earth’s sur- 
face; and soils are earths mixed with certain 
jiroportioris of the de-composed matter, arising 
iVom the bodies of dead ])larits and animals. 
With respect to its geological structure, the under 
surface of the earth presents four distinctspecies 
of rocky substances. The first, consisting chietly 
of granite and marble, are called primitive; and 
are supposed to be co-eval with the formation of 
tlu; vvorld. The second series, sometimes calh.'d 
transition rocks, a^tpear to be of more recent 
formation; and are probably the result of some 
great catastrophe. Of these, clay-slate is the 
most remarkable, to which may bo added, trap 
or whinstone, sandstone, he. Secondary rocks, 
as sandstones, limestones, conglomerations of 
fragimaits of other rocks, ike. form a third seri(;s. 
Tluiy probably owe their formation to local re- 
volutions, and are indicated by their soft fragile 
texture, superineurnbent situation, and horizontal 
jjosition. The fourth and last series consists of 
irregular strata, of alluvial or earthy depositions 
from water assuming the modification of immense 
beds of clays, sands, or marls. Kartbs are 
variously composed according to the rocks or 
strata from which their elementary yiarticles have 
been derived. Those formed from slate-rocks 
commonly assume the modification of blue clays ; 
those from sandstones are called siliceous 
throughout their several varieties. The additions 
inad(^ by the decay of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, liRve given rise to the ayipcllation of 
soils, which dili'er from earths inasmuch as they 
contain a greater or less portion of animal or 
vi^gctable matter. They are also distinguished 
by their friable textiue, dark colour, and by the 
presence of some vegetable fibre or carbonaceous 
matter. The deptli of soil upon cultivated 
grounds is only a few inches below the surface, 


unles.s in crevices where they have been carried 
by the rains. 

71. Sect. II. — general View of Soils, 
AND THEIR CULTIVATION. Soils are divided into 
two grand classes, primitive and secondary; 
the former consisting chiefly of inorganic matter, 
the latter of both Organic and inorganic in mix- 
tures. These two classes may be subdivided 
into orders depending on the presence orab- 
.sence of saline, metallic, and carbonic matter. 
These orders form certain genera, calculated 
from the prevailing metals, earths, salts, car- 
bon, &c. The species, the next inferior to the 
genera, is founded on their various mixtures. 
Varieties dependent upon colour or texture form 
component divisions of the species and sub- 
varieties of the varieties, according to the re- 
lative dryness, richness, brightness, moisture, 
&.C. To determine the genera of soil, the first 
thing is to ascertain the prevailing earth or 
earths, as clay, sand, lime, he. or the partiimlar 
rocks from which the soil has been produced, as 
basalt, granite, he. The earths that prevail 
supply tlie generic name of the soil, as the cal- 
careous soil, clayey soil, &;c., but when two 
prevail equally, the names of both must be con- 
joined, basalt and sand, clay and sand, he. 
Precision m the application of the terms greatly 
facilitates k knowledge of the subject. No .soil 
should be called landy that docs not contain 
seven-eighths of sand, and if eflervesing with acids 
should be called calcareous sandy soil, in oppo- 
sition to that which is siliceous. Clayey soil 
should denominate land containing not less than 
one-sixth of impalpable earthy matter, freely 
effervescing with acids, l^eaty soil should con- 
tain one-half or more of vegetable matter. When 
the soil is composed of the decomposed matter 
from one particular rock, the name of that 
rock may be applied. On this principle fine 
red earth, founcl aliove decomposing basalt, 
may be called basaltic*, soil ; that in which quartz, 
and mica arc abundant, may be denominated 
granitic soil, &c. Alluvial soil, or those formed 
by the depositions of rivers, are commonly the 
most difficult to define, but may be for the 
most part designated by the terms siliceous, 
calcareous, argillaceous, he., in some eases 
saline. The species of soil is detennined by 
the mixture of matters rather than by the colour 
or texture, the latter being the characteristic 
distinctions of varieties. A clayey soil, with 
sand, is denominated a sandy, clayey species ; 
if yellow, it might be called a yellow sandy 
clay, which would express the genus, species, 
and variety. A soil containing equal jiarts of 
clay, lime*, and sand, would be called clay, 
lime, and sand entire; or to (express at the 
same time its varieties, it might be called a 
brown, stiff', free, fine, or coarse entire clay, 
lime, and sand. The common genera, species, 
and varieties of soils, are enumerated in the fol- 
lowing table. ^ 
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Genus. 

Species. 

'Clay. . . 

Entire 

Lime . . 

Entire 

Sand . . 

Entire 

Clay . , . 

C Cupreous .... 
f Ferruginous . . . 

f Saline 

Lime . . 

C Cupreous and ferruginou 
f Saline 


Clay. . . 


Earths with 
organic re- 
mains, me- / 
lals, salts, 
and rocks. 


L Schist . . 


r Cupreous 

? Ferruginous .... 

f Saline 

r Limy 

1 Loamy 

i Mouldy 

L Peaty and sandy 
r Clayey 

< Loamy and mouldy 

f Peaty and sandy . . 

C Clayey and limy . . 

< Loamy 

f Mouldy and peaty . . 

r Columnar .... 

< Ferruginous .... 
f WLinstono .... 
^Cinerous, loamy » &c. 

(’ujtrdtns, loamy, &c. . 

Ferruginous, limy. See. 
Ferruginotis, loamy, &c. 
j Ferruginous, mouldy, &c. 
Ferruginous, peaty, itc. 
Ferruginous, sandy, &,c. 

V. Saline, loamy, cScc. . 

r Pyritic, &c 

7 Slaty, &c 

^ Stony, woody, &c, . 
r Ferruginous, ike. 

Quartzose, &c. 

'"Cinerous, limy, ike. 
Cinerou.s, loamy, ike. 
Cupreous, loamy, &c. . 
j Cupreous, sandy, tSec. 

I Ferruginous, loamy, &c. 
Ferruginous, sandy, &c. 
Saline, loamy, &c. . 

^ Saline, sandy, &c. . . 

Chalky, &e 

Cupreous, &c. . . . 

Argillaceous, &c. 
Ferruginous, ike. 

•s Magnesian, &c. . 

Marble, &c 

Shelly, &c 

' Siliceous, &c. . . . 

^Sulphuric, &c. . . . 

''Cinerous, limy, &c. 
Cinerous, loamy, &c. . 

Cupreous, limy, &c. 

J Cupreous, loamy, &c. . 

j Fcmiginous, limy, &c. . 
Ferruginous, loamy, &c. 
Saline, limy, &c. . , 

^Saline, loamy; &c. . . 

C Argillaceous, &c. . . 

1 Calcareous, &c. . . . 

i Cupreous, &c. , *, . 

f Ferruginous, &c. . . 

r Chlorite, &c 

< Ferruginous, &c. , . 

( Micaceous, &c. . . . 


' Black 

[ Red and yellow . • . 

; Coarse and fine .... 
Black, red, yellow, fine, &c. 
Black, red, yellow, fine, dtc, 

Black, red, &c 

Black, red, yellow, fine, &c. 
Black, red, &c. . » . 

Black, red 

Black, red, yellow, fine, &c. 

Black . 

Black, red, yellow, fine, &c. 

Black 

Black 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 
Black, red, yellow, &c. 

Black 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black, rod, yellow, &.c. 

Black 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black ....... 

Black 

Black, red, &c 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

' Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black ' • 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black, &c. 

Black 

Black, red, yellow, &c. . 

Black 


Suh^varieiy, 

C Wet — dry — rich— 
\ poor — sterile; 

Wet, dry, &c. 

Wet, dry, &c. 

. Wet, dry, rich, Ac. 
, Wet, dry, &c. 

Wet, dry, &c. 

. Wet, dry, &c. 

Wet, dry, &c. 

Wet, dry, &c. 

. Wet, dry, rich, Ac. 
Wet. 

, Wet, dry, rich, Ac. 
Wet, dry, Ac. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet, dry, Ac. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet, dry, rich, 'V, 
Wet. 

Wet, dry, Ac, 

Wet. 

WeW- 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet, dry, Ac. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Wet, 

Wet. 

Wet, Ac. 

Wet. 

W et, Ac. 

Wet. 
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73. Discoveriko Qualities of Soils. — 
The different qualities of soils and the conse- 
quent value to the cultivator, are discovered 
botanically by the natural plants produced upon 
them ; chemically by analysis ; and mechanically 
by handling them. 

74. The plants that grow upon the soil decide, 
in the opinion of the farmer, its agricultural value 
•with more popular certainty than even chemical 
analysis. The most valuable soils for the farmer 
distinguished by their several plants are the fol- 
lowing : Argillaceo74Sj distinguished by thalic- 
triim davum, carex, many species ; juncus, 
various species ; tussilago farfara, potentilla 
nnserina, argentea, reptans, and others. The 
tussilago farfara is an universal symptom of an 
argillaceous soil. Calcareous soil produces gal- 
lium piisillum, veronica spicata, lithospermum 
officinale, purpuro-caeruleum, campanula glome- 
rata, and hybrida, cistus helianthemum, clematis 
vita alba, &-c. SUicious soil bears the veronica 
tiriphyllus, and verna, arcnaria rubra, &c. silena 
anglica, and other species. Ferruginous soil 
produces the rumex acetosa, and acetosella. 
Peaty soil bears vacoinium myrtillus, uligino- 
sum and oxycoccus : erica four species, tormen- 
tilla officinalis. Saline soil produces the zostera 
marina, pulmonaria inaritima, convolvulus sol- 
danella, arenaria maritima, Ikc. Aquatic soil 
bears caltha palustris, hippuris vulgaris, lythrum 
saiicaria, samolus valerandi, he. Dry soils 
are distinguished by the rumex acetosella, Irifo- 
liuin arvcnse, acinus vulgaris, thymus serpyllum, 
arenaria rubra, &c. Some of thcst; plants afford, 
it is to be confessed, an evidence not always to 
be depended upon ; but the saintfoin is an evi- 
dence of a calcareous soil ; coltsfoot ( Tussilago 
Jarfara ) of blue clay ; arenaria rubra of poor sand; 
the small wood-sorrel I of the presence of iron 
and peat ; arundo phragmites(' the common reed 
grass )f polygonum amphibiuin (the common pond 
ue€d\ grow in good alluvial soil ; whilst tlie 
equisetum arvense (field horse tail ), indicates a 
cold retentive subsoil. Anagallis arvensis, she- 
rardia arvensis, lithospemium arvense, and 
fedia olitoria, i. e.Jield pimpeniell, field madder, 
corn gromwell, and lambs lettuce, grow in culti- 
vated black loamy soil, on a dry bottom. Soil 
ot this description, when wet, produces the 
stachys palustris, or ( chumps all heal ). The 
presence of the red dead nettle (lamium purpu- 
reum) evinces a light sandy soil, as also the 
shepherd’s porsOy (thalspi bursa pastoris.) Where 
the parsley piert, ( aphanes arvensis ) is foiwid, 
the soil is unproductive ; where the corn spurry 
(^^ergula arvensis) grows thick, the ground has 
been too much harrowed. Where the common 
ragwort and the cornthistle ( senecio jacobeca, and 
scrratula arvensis ) grow freely, the soil gene- 
rally is fertile consisting of light strong loams. 
It is, however, the whitlow grass, and the 
common knawell, ( draba muralis, and scleran- 
thus annuus ) which indicate extremely poor, dry, 
‘ind sandy soil. The common rest harrow, 
(ononis hircina ) is often found on dry pasture, 
«nd where the soil is incumbent on rotten rock. 
Considerable dependence is to be placed on those 
plants which are common to aquatic, peaty, and 
fiJiline soils, as indicating their several qualities. 


75. Quality o» Soil evinced by Cuemi* 
CAL Analysis. — The discovery of the qualities? 
of soils by chemical analysis is extremely diffi- 
cult, and is seldom performed successnilly by 
the cultivator. In selecting specimens, care 
should be taken to procure them from different 
situations. When the field is in one part calca - 
reous, and in another silicious, the portions 
should be separat^ submitted to experiment. 
From two to four hundred grains is the proper 
quantity for a perfect analysis, which should be 
taken in fair weather, and when perfectly dry, 
preserved in phials, closed with ground glass 
stoppers, till the period of examination. The 
soil best for culture according to the analysis 
of Bergman, contains four parts of clay, three of 
sand, two of calcareous earth, and one of mag- 
nesia. Kirwan observes, that the fertility of the 
soil depends much upon its capacity for retain- 
ing water. The ingredients of the soil, however, 
do not always correspond to the nature of the 
climate; the quantity of rain that fertilizes a wet 
soil, cannot be equally suited to a dry one. Si- 
lica in the soil exists under the modification of 
sand, alumina under that of clay. Soils in 
wliich the sand preponderates, are called dry, 
retaining the least moisture : those in which clay 
prepondcra1|^, retaining the greatest portion, are 
called wet. ^Before either of them are capable 
of culture, the excess must be retrenched, or the 
defect supplied. Besides the above, the pro- 
perties of soil may be ascertained mechani- 
cally. Its specific gravity may be ascertained 
by introducing into a phial known to con- 
tain a certain weight of water, equal volumes 
obwalcr, and of soil ; to do which, it is neces- 
sary to pouf in the water first, till the vessel is 
half full, and then put in earth till it reaches the 
brim. The difrercn(ai between the weight of 
the soil and water will he the result. Thus, if a 
bottle which holds 400 grains of water, gains 
200 grains when half tilled with water, and half 
with soil ; the specific gravity of the soil is 2 ; 
that i.s, it will be twice as heavy as water. Clay 
in any .soil may be known by its tenacity ; sand 
by its roughness. Calcareous matter in soil is 
known by its effervescing freely upon meeting 
with an acid. The presence of organized matter 
in soil, may be ascertained by weighing it when 
it is perfectly dry^; and after having subjected it 
to a red lieat, weighing it again, which will give 
the proportion of organic matter. Metallic 
oxydes in soil may in general be known by their 
colour. Ferruginous soils are red and yellow; 
cupreous soils are interspersed with greenish 
streaks ; salt, coals, sulphur, &c. may be known 
by the appearance of the water in such soils, and 
also by the peculiarity of vegetation. 

76. Uses of Soil. — Earths are of no further 
service to plants than providing them with a me- 
dium by which they fix themselves to the globe ; 
and even the pojtions of earth taken up into them 
by vegetation, are not coiAertible to any other 

, substance ; and are supposed to afford the plant 
nothing but firmness oi organization, as wheat, 
oats, and many hollow stalked grasses, have an 
epidermis of earth to defend them from the 
attacks of insects and parasitical plants. Plants 
are nourished exclusively by means of water and 
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decomposing organic matter. Earths, neverthe- 
less, retain the water, and supply it to the roots ; 
they also afford the means of distributing tlie 
proper nutriment ; supply, as they are wanted, 
those parts which are soluble, and prevent the 
too hasty decomposition. Notwithstanding soils 
are the genial aliment and support of plants, 
yet, from theii numerous variety of roots, they 
require a corresponding varfety of soil. Hoots 
that are bulbous require a loose soil ; such as 
are fibrous, one more solid, and those possessing 
short fibrous radicles, a soil considerably more 
compact and firm than those that have extensive 
lateral roots. Finely divided matters not only 
give tenacity and coherence to the soil, but 
greatly promote vegetation, a small quantity be- 
ing sufficient to fit the soil for the production of 
barley or turnijis. T)ie latter have been produced 
upon a .soil, eleven parts out of twelve of which, 
liave been .sand, and the remainder of vegetable 
or animal matters. Impalpable matters, however, 
must not he in too great a proportion. In order 
to promote the growth of vegetable.s friability and 
a looseness of texture are requisite in the soil ; 
so that the water, not lying in the soil in a 
state of aggregation, but being suspended in it, 
as water in a sponge, may have free access to the 
fibres of the root, communicated capillary 
attraction. And since alumina posses.ses the 
properties of adhesiveness, and silex those of 
friability, in an eminent degree, it is evident that 
a due mixture of both is requisite to adapt the 
soil to the common purposes of cultivation. The 
absorbent power of soil by cohesive attraction, 
depends m some degree upon the division of its 
parts, and is highly necessary to fertility, because 
moisture absorbed from the atmosphere, counter- 
acts the effect of daily evaporation, and supplies 
the plant with moisture in the dryest sea.sons. — ■ 
Stiff clays, which, like pipe-clays, take iq) the 
greatest (quantity of water when poured upon 
them in a fluid tbrm, are not the soils that in dry 
weather absorb the m().st from the atmosphere, 
because they cake, and present only a surface 
containing the absorbent power. To answer 
this purpose, a due mixture of sand, clay, carbo- 
nate of lime, and organized matter, are necessary 
to give that looseness and lightness that shall 
render it permeable to tlu^ atino.spheric air. Re- 
gard is, however, to be had to the site and cli- 
mate in which the soil is situate; the nature and 
contiguity of the inferior strata, declivity of po- 
sition, frequency of showers, moisture of cli- 
mates, &c. exerting considerable influence. 

77. The division of soils into cold and hot is 
extremely natural : some are more heated by the 
sun than others; and others, though equally 
heated, 'cool in different times. Clayey soils, 
being clammy and moist, are heated with diffi- 
culty, and some cool chalks are difficultly heated, 
but retain it longer. The soils most heated by 
exterior causes, are perhaps black, containing 
much soft organized matter ; coloured soils, un- 
der the same circumstances, absorb a greater 
degree of caloric than those of a pale complexion, 
especially those possessing a considerable propor- 
tion of carbonaceous or ferruginous matter. In 
dry soils, those that are heated with the greatest 
facility, cool the most rapidly ; but the d^'rkest 


coloured dry soil, containing a considera])Ie 
mixture of decomposed matter, cools much more 
slowly than a clammy, pale, earthy soil Besides, 
the above soils are often characterized from tlie 
relative proportion of chemical agency which 
they contain, earths and earthy carbonates having 
a degree of attraction for many of the principles 
of vegetable and animal substances. If an acid 
.solution of alumina be mixed with a solution of 
soap, the oily matter and alumina will unite, and 
forming a white powder, will sink to the bottom 
of the fluid. On the same principle, the extract 
from decomposing vegetable matter, boiled with 
pipe-clay or chalk, forms a combination by which 
vegetable matter is rendered more difficult of de- 
composition. Soils which contain considerable 
alumina and carbonate of lime, have considera- 
ble action of this kind, and from this chemical 
energy in the ])re3ervation of manures and other 
vegetable nourishment, are denominated rich 
soils. With siliceous sands, it is quite the rt^- 
versc. The vegetable and animal matters they 
contain, not subject to attraction as above, are 
more liable to clecompositive evaporation. In 
the case of black and brown moulds, the earth 
is combined with an extractive matter, wlucli, 
derived from the decomposition of vegetables, is 
of primary importance in vegetation. 

78. The (piality of tlie subsoil is often of as 
much importance as that of the soil itself: it 
may be classed under two heads; first, when 
it is of the same description as the upper soil, 
hut differing from it only in not having lieeii 
loosened by ploughing, &c. and enriched by 
manure; si'condly, where it difTers in its na- 
ture from the upper soil : in this case, it is 
almost always of inferior quality. The much- 
agitated question — whether deej) ploughing, or 
ploughing beyond the usual cleptli,;^s beneficial 
or not, mu.st depend for its solution on the nature 
of the subsoil, and of the climate. The imme- 
diate effect of deep ploughing in all eases, must 
be injurious ; but the injury will soon pass away, 
where the sub.soil is of the same nature as fiio 
upper soil; whereas, if the sub.soil difiers mate- 
rially in quality from the upper soil, especially 
where, as is generally the case, whim it does 
differ, it is impregnated with the oxyde of iron ; 
there is great hazard in deep ploughing ; and the 
mischief can be eradicated only by much labour 
and cxpence, by frequent exposure to the air, 
the application of lime, ike. and by draining. 

79. Soils, Improvement of. — For the im- 
provement of soils numerous methods have been 
devised. 1. Fulverization ; this is needful hi 
the be.st of soils, to facilitate the admission of air, 
rain, and the warmth of the atmosphere, ike. 
The first object of this is to give scope to the roots 
of vogetahies, on the numeraus fibres of whicli 
the prosperity of every plant in a great measure 
depends ; and also to increase the capillary at- 
traction of the soil by which its moi.sture is more 
uniformly applied. Water being essential to 
the grow'th of plants, not only by its immediate 
apJ)lication as a fluid, but by that operation by 
which it facilitates tlie extraction of vegetable 
matters, the soil, if not naturally so, should 
be so constituted artificially, as to retain* a re- 
quisite portion ; for the want of water will impede 
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the germinating print iple, and render eren ma- 
nure an ineffective auxiliary. The different 
species of earths being among the worst con- 
ductors of heat, it is necessary to lay tlie land 
open, and by the free ingress of the warm air, 
and tepid rains of spring, artificially increase its 
tem])eraturc. Pulverization also contributes to 
the increase of vegetable food, conveys water, 
and with it carbonic acid gas, to the roots of 
Yegetal)les ; accelerates the putrefaction of vege- 
table and animal substances by the combined 
action of heat, light air, and moisture ; buries a 
])()rtion of the atmospheric air in the soil: in 
short, so numerous are its advantages, that Tull 
and others conceived no otlier assistance to be 
nec(^ssary. No principles, however, admit of in- 
discriminate application ; for while the pulveriza- 
tion of some lands contributes to their iiujirove- 
ment, there are otliers that require consolidation. 

80 . The practice of fallowing is attended with 
numerous advantages to soils; the wmalher has 
free admission to their interior itaris ; the soil is 
thus heated to a degree which would be iriqms- 
sibie, while covered with foliage : weeds are in 
agri'ut mi'asure eradicated, and the top, bottom, 
and middle of the soil more ettectually blended. 
When? fallows are judiciously applied, and the 
land, l)y frequent plougliing and harrowing, left 
for twelve months in a state of constant tillage 
and movement, the profits will amply repay both 
the trouble and expenee. Soils are to be al- 
tered liy the addition of those ingredients in 
^vlnch tiiey are dcticient ; and the subtraction of 
those in which tliey abound. Thus, a soil strongly 
impregnated with sulphate of iron, will In; sterile; 
hut it is to he improved by the application of quick 
lime : also a soil containing too great a propor- 
tion of peat, drifted sand, gravel, &c. is to be 
improved by taking them away, as the most 
sim|)l(‘ ami efiectual mode. 

81 . The soils improvml by the burning process, 
are those winch contain too much dead vegetable 
fibre; aaid which, in consequence, lose from one 
third to one half their weight by torrcfaction ; 
and those which contain a super-abundance of 

clays and marls ; but poor sandy soils are 
injured by this proc'ess. The common advan- 
tfiges of incineration are, that it renders the soil 
not only less compact, but less tenacious, and 
retentive of moisture; affording considerable im- 
provernent to such as are cold and damp. It di- 
minislies the coherence, and tenacity of clays, 
and destroys useless vegetable matter, converting 
it to manure. The water of the soil should be 
withdrawn wdien abundant, and when deficient 
sliould be supplied. Stagnant water is exceedingly 
pernicious to all cla.ssesof useful plants. Springs 
are more injurious than surface* water^ as being 
colder and generally permanent. Hence the pro- 
priety of under-draining, &c, as well as removing 
every obstacle that would prevent the percolation 
of water to the strata below. See Hydraulics. 

82. The great art of irrigation is to imitate 
pature in all her various modes of communicat- 
ing moisture ; observing especially, to apply 
punter in the morning and evening, at moderate 
intervals, and under a clouded sky. It may be 
^Pplied by surface or subterraneous irrigation, 
''•-mployed too often, it would have the same 
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effects as attend stagnant water, land springs, or 
aquatic soils, and administered after hot sun- 
shine, or after violent heats, would check eva- 
poration, and destroy life. That water which 
breeds the best fish, is in general the best for 
watering meadows; and often the imitation of 
the overflowing of alluvial lands, maybe in many 
cases successfully employed to manure and en- 
rich the soil. Shading, sheltering, &c. whethe-i* 
liy walls, hedges, or plantations ; changing the 
condition of lands, with respect to solar infiuenco, 
by erecting mounds, forming slopes, so that the 
surface may be more or less at right angles with 
the plane of the sun’s rays, hare frequently a very 
beneficial influence upon the quality of the soil. 

83. PiuNciPLEs OF ROTATION. Growiiig dif- 
ferent crops in succession approves itself to 
the practical cultivator, however much its pro- 
priety may be questioned by tlie pertinacity of 
chemical refinement. The principles of this 
rotation, as laid down by the most eminent 
agriculturists, are : I'irst. That every plant ex- 
hausts the soil. Second. That all plants do not ex- 
haust the soil equally. Third. Plants of different 
kinds do not exhaust the soil in the same 
manner. Fourth. All jilantsdonot restore to the 
soil the same quality orquantity of manure. From 
the.se ])rincijfjes the following inferences liave 
been drawn. 1. That no soil, however well it 
may be ])repared, can long nourish crops of 
tlie same kind in succession. 2. Pwery croy) 
exhausts the soil more or less, as more or lesf^ 
is restored by the plant cultivated. 3. Sucli 
])lanis as root perpendicularly, and such as 
root horizontally ought to succeed each other. 

4. Those plants favourable to the growtli of 
wajeds, ought not to succeed each other ; nor 
should plants of the same kind return too 
speedily in rotation. 5. Plants remarkable 
for exhausting the soil, as the grains and oil- 
plants, should be sown only when the land is 
in a yiroyier state. G. In proportion as a soil 
exhausts itself by successive crops, it should 
be sown with sueh plants as exhaust but 
little. The a))plication of these principles to 
practical fixrming will be given under the arti- 
cle Husbandry. A few general observations, 
however, on the two grand divisions of crops 
cultivated by the farmer may be added, as the 
due alternation of these, forms the most simple 
and fundamental princiyiles on which every ro- 
tation ought to proceed. The crops raised by 
the farmer are of two kinds, ciilmiferous and 
leguminous, differing widely from each other 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, rye-grass, are of the 
first kind; of the other kind are, peas, beans, 
clover, cabbage, and many others. 

84. Culiniferous plants, says Bonnet, have three 
sets of roots. The first issue from the seed, 
and push to the surface an upright stem ; the 
second set issue from a knot in that stem ; and 
a third from another knot, ^nearer the surface. 
Hence the advtmtage of seed 

in .the ground as to 
sets, leguminous jphmts' Iblik.' 
ferently. Peas, beans, and 
of small roots, all lifting from tht , 

outermost sets of culmiferous roots; and 
have no other roots. A potatoe and a 
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have bulbous roots. Red clover has a strong 
tap root. Some plants rub the soil, othei*s are 
genial to it. Culmiferous plants, leaving small 
leaves and few in number, depend mostly on 
the soil for nourishment, and little on the air. 
During the ripening of the seed they draw 
their nourishment from the soil, as the leaves, 
by this time being dry and withered, must 
have lost their power of drawing nourishment 
from the air. Culmiferous plants are chiefly 
cultivated for tiu'ir seed, and are not cut down 
till the seed be fully ripe. But such plants, 
while young, are all leaves ; and in that state 
draw most of their nourishment from the air. 
And the foggage, excluding tjie frost by cover- 
ing the ground, keeps the roots warm. A legu- 
minous plant, by its broad leaves, draws much 
of its nourishment from the air. A cabbage, 
which has very broad leaves, and a multitude 
of them, owes its growth more to the air than to 
the soil. A cabbage cut and hung up in 
a damp place, preserves its verdure longer 
than other plants. A seed is that part of a 
plant which requires the most nourishment ; 
and for that nourishment a culmiferous plant 
must be indebted entirely to the sod. A legu- 
minous crop, oil the contrary, when cut greim 
for food, must be very gentle t4 the ground. 
Peas and beans are leguminous plants ; l)ut 
being cultivate*! for seed, they seem to oceupy 
a middle station ; their seed makes them more 
severe than other leguminous crops cut green ; 
their leaves, which grow till reaping, make them 
less severe than a culmiferous plant h ft to ripen. 

85. These plants are distinguished no less re- 
markably by the following eircumstanc'c : All 
the seeds of a culmiferous plant ri})en at the same 
time. When they begin to form, the {)laiit be- 
comes stationary, the leaves wither, the roots 
cease to push, and the ])lant wlien eut down is 
blanched and sap-less. The seeds of a legumi- 
nous plant are formed successively ; tlowers and 
fruit appear at the same time in ditferent parts 
of the plant. This ])lant accordingly is con- 
tinually growing, and pushing its roots. Hence 
the value of bean or peas straw aliove that of 
wheat or oats; the latter is withered and dry 
when the crop is cut ; the former green and suc- 
culent. Tile difference therefore, with respect 
to the .soil, between a culmiferous and leguminous 
crop, is great. The latter, growing till cut down, 
keeps the ground in constant motion, and leaves 
it to the plough loose and mellow. The former 
gives over growing long before reaping ; and the 
ground by want of motion, turns compact and 
hard. Nor is this all. Dew falling on a culmife- 
rous crop after the ground begins to harden, rests 
on the surface, and is suckt‘d up by the next sun. 
Dew that falls on a leguminous crop, is shaded 
from the sun by the broad leaves, and sinks at 
leisure into the ground. The ground accord- 
ingly, after a culmiferous crop, is not only hard, 
but dry ; after a leguminous crop, it is not only 
loose, but soft and unctuous. 

'86. Of all culmiferous plants, wheat is the most 
severe, by the long time it occupies the ground 
without admitting a plough. And as the grain is 
heavier than that of barley or oats, it probably 
requires more- nourishment. Culmiferous crops 
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are not robbers when cut green ; the soil, far 
from hardening, is kept in constant motion by 
the pushing of the roots, and is left more tender 
than if it had been left at rest without any bear- 
ing crop. Bulbous-rooted plants are peculiarly 
useful in dividing and pulverizing the soil. 
Potatoe roots grow six, eight, or ten inches under 
the surface ; and by the size and number, they 
divide and pulverize the soil better than the 
plough ; consequently, whatever be the natural 
colour of the soil, it is black when a potatoe 
crop is taken up. The potatoe, however, with 
respect to its quality of dividing the soil, must 
yield to a carrot or parsnip ; which are large 
roots, and pierce often to the depth of eighteen 
inches. Tlie turnip, by its tap-root, divides the 
Soil more than can be done by a fibrous-rooted 
plant ; but as its liuibous root grows mostly above 
ground, it d Aides the soil less than the potatoe, 
the carrot, or the parsnit). lied clover, in that 
resjiect, may be put in the same class with 
turnips. 

87. Whether potatoes or turnips be the more 
gentle crop, is a puzzling questiou. The former 
bears seeds, and ju’obably draws more nourish- 
ment from the soil; potatoes divide the soil more 
than turnips, and leave it more loose and friable. 
It appears no less ])uzzling, to determine between 
cabbage and turnip ; the former draws more of 
its nourislifuent from the air, tlu^ latter leaves 
the soil more free and open. The result of the 
whole is tluit eulniiferous plants arc robbers; 
some mor(‘, some h.'ss ; they at the same time 
bind the soil ; some more, some less. Legumi- , 
iu)us j)l;uits in both n spects are opposite; if any 
of them rob the soil, it is in a very slight degree; 
and all of them without exception loosen the soil. 
A culmiferous ero|), however, is generally the 
more profita])le ; but few soils can lung bear the 
burden of sueli ero])s, unless relieved by inter- 
jected leguminous crops. These, on the other 
hand, without a mixture of culmiferous crops, 
would soon rend(*r the soil too loose. 

88. These jireliminaries will carry the farmer 
some length in directing a proper rotation ot 
crojis. \Vhere dung, lime, or other manure can 
be ])roeured in plenty to recruit after severe 
cropping, no rotation is more proper or profit- 
able in a strong soil than wheat, peas or beaus, 
barley, oats, fallow. The whole farm may be 
brought under this rotation, except so far as hay 
is wanted. But as such command of manure 
is rare, it is of more importance to determine 
what shoidd be the rotation when no manure can 
be procured but the dung collected in the farm. 
Considering that culmiferous crops are the more 
profitable in rich land, it w ould be proper to make 
them more frequent than the other kind ; but 
as there are few soils in Scotland that will admit 
such frequent culmiferous crops without sufiering, 
it may be laid down as a general rule, that alter- 
nate crops, culmiferous and leguminous, ought to 
form the rotation. Nor are there many .soils that 
will stand good, even with this favourable rotation, 
unless relieved from time to time by pasturing a 
few years. If such extended rotation be artful y 
carried on, crops without end may be obtaine 
in a tolerably good soil, without any manure bu| 
what is produced in the farm. Clay answers be’ 
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for wheat, moist clay for beans, loam for barley 
and peas, light soil for luinip, sandy soil for 
rye and buck-wheat ; and oats thrive better in 
coarse soil than any other grain. Now, in di- 
recting a rotation it is not sufficient that a cul- 
miferous crop be always succeeded by a legumin- 
ous: attention must always be given that no 
crop be introduced that is unfit for the soil. 
Wheat, being a great binder, requires, more 
than any other crop, a leguminous crop to fol- 
low. But every sueh croj) is not proper ; po- 
tatoes are the greatest openers of soil ; but they 
are improper in a wheat soil,ncither will turnips 
answer, because they require a light soil. A very 
loose soil, after a crop of rye, requires rye grass 
to bind it, or the treading of cattle in pasturing; 
but to bind the soil, wheat must not be ventured; 
for it succeeds ill in loose soil. 

89. Another consideration of moment in di- 
recting the rotation, is to avoid crops that en- 
courage weeds. Peas arc tiic fittest of all cro[)s 
for succeeding to wheat, because it renders the 
ground loose and mellow, and the same soil agn'es 
with both. But peas are improper, unless the 
soil be left by the wheat pertec-tly free from weeds ; 
because peas, if not an extraordinary crop, 
foster weeds. Barl(;y may Ix^ xamtun'd :n’ler 
wheat, iftlu! farmer he* unw illing to los(‘ a erop. 
It is indeed a rohlxM’; better, ho\\ev(‘r, any 
crop, than run hazard of poisoning tlie soil with 
weeds. Put to prevent tiie necessity of barley 
'liter w'h eat, the land ouglit t(.) be fallowed belbre 
the wlu’at; it cleans the grouiul thoroughly, and 
tnuki’s peas a secure croj) after vNheat. And 
after a good crop of peas, barley never fails 
A horse-hoed crop of turni[)s is ecpial to fallow 
for rooting out weeds ; but turnips do not suit 
hind tiiat is pro]K‘r for wheat C’abbage (!o(*s 
well in wheat soil; and a horse-hoed crop of 
Ciihliage wdtich eradicates weeds, is a good pre- 
jiariition for wheat to lie succeeded by jieas; 
and a crop of^ beans, diligently hand-hot*d, is in 
that view little inferior. As red clover reipiires 
the ground to be perfectly clean, a good crop of 
it ensures wheat and next peas. In loam, a 
drilled crop of turnips or potatoes prepares the 
ground, equal to afiillowg for the same succession. 

90. Another rule is, to avoid a freipumt rejio- 
titiori of the same species; for to produce good 
<^’rops, change of species is no less necessary 
than change of seed. The same s|)ecies ndurn- 
iitg every second or third year, will infallibly 
degenerate, and be a scanty crop. This is re- 
inarkably the case with red clover. Nor will our 
fields bc'dr pleasantly perpetual crops of wheat 
after fallow, which is the practice of some 
English farmers. Hitherto we have treated of 
rotation in the same field ; which is, to avoid 
crowding crops one after another in point of time ; 
hut to choose such as admit intervals su-fficient 
'Or leisure dressing, which gives opportunity to 
Ji^anage all with the same hands, and with the 

cattle ; e. g. beans in January or February, 
peas and oats in March, barley and potatoes 
'0 April, turnips in June or July, wheat and 
^ye in October. 

• It is of capital importance to have the whole 
the manure employed, so that those ])arts 
filch are not fitted for one crop in.iy remain 


as nourishment for another. If turnip is in- 
troduced upon a soil, this crop, recently ma- 
nured, finds the soil kindly disposed towards 
germiriation. If barley, with grass seeds, be 
the next in succession, the land having been 
little exhausted by the turnips, finds sufficient 
nourishment for the grain, while the grasses 
or clover, requiring little aliment, probably de- 
rive the gypsum which would be useless to 
other crops. The roots and leaves of those 
plants ploughed in at the end of two years, 
afford manure for the wheat crop ; and as soon 
as the most exhausting crop is taken, recent 
manure is applierl. Beas and beans always 
seem adapted to prepare the ground for wlieat; 
and in rich lands are sometimes raised in 
alternate crops for years together. On the 
whole, nothing can be more evident than that, 
though the general composition of plants is 
analogous, their specific diffidence in their pro- 
ducts, must be derived from different materials 
ill i\n) soil. Hence lands in a course of years 
ctdisi^ to give good grasses; and strawberries 
and potatoes, altliough tliey ffourish ex- 
ceedingly in virgin mould, deg: aerate in a few 
years ami require fresh mould. Tlie influ- 
ence of rotation of crops in destroying insects, 
is too imporUnt to be ])asse(l over in silence*. 
'I'iie myriads of llu'sii ere.itures that upon th(‘ 
(‘ollar or crown of the ci ’ral grassi's, are chiefly 
tipulu', ami musea', which, vvlu'u the soil jne- 
sents lh(! same crop for several y(*ars in sue- 
eession, multiply tlieniselves without end ; but 
wIhui a (‘rop inlervenfs in whii'h these insects 
cannot livi*, the whole raet^ ]K'rish from the field. 

92. MaM’Ki.s. Our consideration will now 
he dinaited to the sub'p'ct. and proper use of 
manun*, im lnding every s])eeic's (if matter eapa- 
Ide of ])romoting the growth of vegetahles. 
Since vegetaldi'S an* ('ompbsed of <.)\ygen, liy- 
drogt*!!, nitrogi'ii, or a/ole, and carlion, w'itli 
a portion of saline bodies, vegetable aliment re- 
quires to be composed of the same elements. 
Hence decaying animal and' vegetable sub- 
stances form the most important class of ina- 
luiros ; and when deposited in the soil are con- 
sumed during the process of vegetation. The 
great object in the application of manure is 
to make it afford as much soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of the plant, in a manner 
so slow and gradual that it may be entirely con- 
sumed ill forming its sap ami organization. 
Whenever manures consist principally of matter, 
soluble ill water, as is the case with organic 
manures generally, their fennontatiou or putre- 
faction should be prevented as much as ]U)s- 
sible, by preserving tlicm dry, defending tliem 
from the contact of air, and keeping tlu iii 
as cool as possible. The different species <4' 
manures are extremely various; containing dif- 
ferent proportions of the requisite elements of 
vegetation, and requiring a different treatment 
in their practical application. Plants wliieft 
are green and succulent contain saccharine or 
mucilaginous matter ; and like sea-weed, when 
intended for manure, should be used as fresh 
as possible. Uape-cake, malt-dust, and Un- 

seetf-cake inake excellent niamire when judi- 
ciously applied. Dry straw' of wheat, barltv, 
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oats, beans, peas, ^c. are used with advan- 
tage, although, perliaps, too indiscriminately, 
they are made to ferment befort! they arc em- 
ployed. It may be donbtefl whether any vege- 
table substance exce])t woody fibres and intat 
peaty matter, w’hich is of much the same na- 
ture, requires this process. In general vegeta- 
ble manures ought, as much as possible, to be 
applied to the nourishment of plants of tlieir 
own species. Animal substances used as ma- 
nure require no chemical ])ri>jiaralion to fit them 
for the soil; and the only care requisite is, to 
blend them with (*aithy constituents, and jiro- 
vent their too rapid decomposition. Fish make 
-excellent and powerful manure, though it can- 
not be ploughed in too fresh. The efiects of the 
refuse pilchards, thus employed in Cornwall, 
were perceived for several years. Oily substances, 
as blubber, have been ajiplied with suct'css. The 
powerful effects of boiu's, when properly ground, 
arc well known; and iiorn, as it contains a 
large quantity of decomposable acrid mutter, is a 
still more powerful manure than even bone. 
Hair, woollen rags, feathers, the refuse of skins, 
and leather chippings, putrid urine, and in short 
all the excrementitious animal suhstaru'es, form 
excellent manures. Soot is also well lilted to be 
used in the dry state. 

03, Organic manures, it i.s to bt^^foared, are ge- 
nerally sufi'ererl to decompose too much before 
they are applied. An ineiiuent fermentation 
is favourable ; but rather than it should be 
earned too far, better if there were no fermen- 
tation at all. Manure to be preserved, should 
be kept under .sheds, or at least be defended 
from the sun. This, though it would be an 
additional care and little more exponce, would 
increa.se the harvest and cnricli the farm. Animal 
substances decompose rapidly by being buried 
in the soil, and care should he taken in their 
proper application to the field. Organized forms 
are in the earth resolved into their chemical 
con.stituents ; and after having lived their day 
fall into dust, and become the food of others. 
From their fernieiitatioii and putrefaction forms 
of beauty and usefulness emerge; the fietid gas 
constitutes the aroma of the flower; and what 
might lie jioison, ilistilled over again, is formed 
into nourishment. See fbn Misiin . 

94. Mim-Rai, .Mamri.s. — .Mineral manure.s 
are of more recent invention and uneeitain ap- 
plication than tliose (jf wliicn \vc bavo' aiia ady 
treated ; yet the piopiiety of their use d( p'-nds 
not only upon laws of chemistry, but just induc- 
tions from facts, it seems a fair conclusion, 
that the ditl'erent (‘arths and saline substances 
found in the ongans of plants, are supplied by 
soils in which they grow\ Thus compound forms 
are produced by the combination and chemistry 
of simple air ; and the elements of the soil, the 
atmosphere and the earth absorbed, and made to 
form ihemscdves in dil]»jrent proyiortions, into llic 
most diversified and beautiful structures. Alkaline 
earths unmixed witii the remains of any matter 
of organized beings, are the only substances winch 
can, with propriety, be called mineral manures; 
and of those, though potassa and soda, the two 
fixed alkalie.s, are used occasionally in some of 
their chemical compounds; lime and mag- 


nesia are the only ones that have been employed 
in their proper state. The most common form 
in which lime is found on the territorial surface, 
is in a state of combination with fixed air or 
carbonic acid ; and if thrown into a Iluid acid, 
will cause an cficrvescence by the emission of 
its carbonic acid gas. Quick lime, when first 
made, is caustic and burning to the tongue, is 
.soluble in water, and renders vcgetnble bines 
green ; but when combined with carbonic acid 
gas, it lo.scs these properties, regains its powers 
of eftervescing, and becomes chemically the 
same as chalk and lime-stone. F'ew limestones 
or chalks consist entirely of lime and carbonic 
acid ; but are mingled with alumine, or alumi- 
nou.s earth, oxide of iron, magnesia, &c. JUit all 
its different ingredients variously modify their 
pro]:)erties, when limestone i.s used as manure. 
Qnick-lime is injurious to plants, when adminis- 
tered in its ymre state ; but in its slate of com- 
Ifination with carbonic acid, becomes a useful 
ingredient in the soil ; and falling in contact with 
fibrous vcgetaldc matter, forms a compost of 
which a part is soluble in water; thus rendering 
that matter nutritive whii:h was before inert. 
Mi hi limes, marls, chalks, or powdered lime- 
stone, have no action of this kind. They have 
no tendency to form soluble matters ; but ])re- 
vent the too rapid decomposition of siihstanei.-s 
alnuidy dissolved. I J once the oyicration of these 
differs from that of quick-liim;, biiing n.seful only 
to inquove the texture of soils in its power of 
absorption ; whereas thi^ fornu^r converts hard 
vegetable matter into proper nutriment, ])y bring- 
ing it into a state of more rapi<l (lccom])()sition 
and solution. ITom these general jirineiples, it 
follows that the yiropriety or im])ropriely of ap- 
plying qnick-limi^ to a soil, depmuls upon tlie 
quantity of inert vegetable matter that it contains. 
The propriety of em})loying marl/'inild lime, or 
powdered limestone, depends upon the (juanUty 
of calcareous matter already in the soil. One 
capital rule to be oleservcd is, that all soils whic.li 
do not elfervesce with acids, and sands more 
than clays, are improved by the a])plicaUon ot 
lime, and ultimately by quick-lirne. Lime sliould 
never bi; apjdied with animal manures, except 
tliey an* too rich ; or for the purpose of preveiil- 
ing noxious etlhivia. It possesses, however, 
two great advantages for vegetable luitrilioii. It 
forms certain insoluble bodies to soluble coin- 
j;ouiids, and also prolongs the nutritive action ot 
substances beyoml the term whicli tliey would 
retain them, indejicndent of such combination. 
IMagnesian limestone is used with good etlect in 
application to peats. The i.izard, one ot tlie most 
fertile parts of('ornwall, has mild magnesian eaiUi 
mingled with the soil. Calcareous matter is 
also applied for agricultural piurposes iu other 
combinations, one of which is, gypsum or sul- 
phate of lime. Plaster of Paris is of this nature. 
Cypsuin was intro ilueed into America with groat 
success by Dr. Franklin, on his return from I a' 
ris. The ashes of sainfoin, clover, and rye-gras^ 
afford considerable quantities of gypsum, 
in all probability, forms a necessary part oft mu 
woody fibre. Cypsum is contained in staom 
dung, and the dung .of all cattle fed 
Hence, it is probable that gypsum might be suo 
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cessfuUy employed in the cultivation of these 
substances, and form an efficacious species of 
manure. Sulphate of iron or green vitriol, are 
efficacious in calcareous soils ; otherwise all vi- 
triolic impregnations are injurious. Phosphate of 
lime, a combination of lime and pho.sphoric acid, 
is thought necessary to the cultivation of corn, 
and white crops in general. The saline com- 
pounds of magnesia and wood-ashes, are employ- 
ed in some cases by eminent agriculturists. Soda, 
or mineral alkali, is found in the aslics of sea- 
weed, and may he obtained from common salt; 
oven salt itself hoing offensive to insects, and 
assisting the dccomj)osition of animal or vegeta- 
ble matter, may he applied in small quantities in 
the form of manure. In Cornwall, a refuse salt, 
mingled with some of the oil and exuviae of fish, 
makes excellent maiuux!. Sulphate of yiotassa, 
nitre, muriate, and carbonate of ammonia, are 
strongly recommended as inannre. Soot owes 
a great measure of its eflicacy to the ammoniacal 
salt it contains. 

95. Aerology. — The other agents in vegeta- 
tion an; lusit, liglit, electricity, water, &c. ; to 
which we may add the atmosphere, with its elc- 
iiKMits and elianges. 

90. The lieat radiated by the sun to tlie earth, 
would, if suffered to accumulate, speedily destroy 
its constitution ; hut its deleterious effects arc pre- 
vented by the nocturnal radiation of heat to the 
h(.'avens; when the surface of the terraqueous 
glo])c, having become colder tlian the contiguous 
lluid, condenses the watery vapour in the form 
of dews, falling where it is most wanted, onlier- 
hage and low plants. Dense clouds, near the 
eartlfs surface, retiect back again the heat they 
receive from it l)y radiation; but if tliey lie at 
eonsiderahlc elevation from the atmosphere, by 
radiating to it less heat than they receive from it, 
tiny admit of bodies on its surface becoming 
considerably colder tlian the contiguous air. 
Islands and continental regions, bordering im- 
mediately upon the ocean, subject as they are to 
a cloudy sky, will, from the reasons eissigncd, be 
less cold in winter than regions tliat are more re- 
mot{'. Fogs pr(x:eed upon the same principle 
as clouds, and smve to corroborate the general 
I’ulc, that, whatever inqmde.s the passage of 
radiant lieat, will tend to prevent bodies on the 
surfice of the earth becoming colder than the 
conlignous atmosphere, the water deposited 
apoii the earth during fogs at night, serving to 
bathe the vegetables, especially those that have 
the greate.st attraction ; for humidity arises from 
two sources, viz. a precipitation of moisture 
horn the atmo-sphere by means of its cold, and a 
real firmation of dew arising from the ordinary 
principle of condensation, lieat and cold, then, 
by reason of their mechanical effects yiroduced 
upon the atinospheng exert a necessary ami 
]K)vverful influence upon the principles and pro- 
ce.ss of vegetation. 

97. The hurtful effects of cold occur chiefly in 
Hollows ; and, in clear still nights, frosts are less 
^'cvere upon the hills than in tlic plam.s. * The 
h>ps of trees also are sometimes found dry when 
l|ie grass upon the earth’s surface is covered with 
uew, all which phenomena may be satisfactorily 
resolved into the philosophy of the before men- 


tioned principles. Much cold is to be prevented 
by a slight covering, which Dr. Wells recom- 
mends to be placed at a little distance above 
tender plants and fruits which it is intended to 
shedter. lie observed from experiments, that 
grass, slightly sheltered, was one night 8°, and 
another night 11“, warmer than grass fully ex- 
po.sed to the atmosphere, notwithstanding some 
di.sadvantages in the medium of experinu nt ; and 
that grass, sheltered by a cambric handkerchief, 
raised a few inches in the air, was 3°, and on 
one occasion 4°, warmer than gra.ss covered with 
a similar handkerchief, but actually in contact. 
Walls, in addition to other purposes which they 
suh.serve mechanically, have the advantage that 
they prevent the loss of heat which the con- 
tiguous f)lants, were they perfectly exposed, 
would sustain by radiation. Trom the same 
principle arises the utility of snow as a covering 
for vegetables in the winter. The influence of 
the different solar ray.s on vegetation, though not 
made perhaps so much as it ought to he the sub- 
ject of study, is no doubt considerable. Plants 
kej)t in darkness, however supplied with air, 
heat, moisture, and every requisite species of 
aliment, never obtain their natural colours; nur 
acquire any other juices than such as are watery 
and saccharme. 

98. Elcctncity has been thought to have a much 
greater influence on the germination of seeds 
than we arc commonly aware; although, in the 
opinion of Dr. Darwin, no profitable application 
of it to this purpose has ever yet been discovered. 
(Tunpound bodies are capable of being decom- 
posed by it, and corn has been found to sprout 
much more rapidly m water negatively electrified, 
than when positively so. Experiments have 
already evinced that the clouds are usually nega- 
tive, the probable conclusion is that the earth is 
positive. This circumstance, with the electrical 
changes constantly taking place in the atmos- 
phere, and upon the terraqueous surface, de- 
mands a greater degree of attention than it has 
at present received. 

99. The influence of the atmosphere is too 
well known to require any elaborate discussion. 
Composed of water, carbonic acid gixs, azote, 
and oxygen, it forms a chemical compound which 
envelopes the earth, varies the weather, and is 
essential to the support and continuance of life. 
Its action on plants differs at different periods of 
their growth and development. In the exhausted 
receiver seeds moisten and swell, but shew no 
further signs of vegetation; and, if kept there, 
lose their living powers, and undergo putrefac- 
tion. The process is the same in pure azote, or 
carbonic acid. Hut if a healthy seed be moistened, 
and exposed to air of 45° temperature, germina- 
tion commences, the radicle .descends, and a 
plume is shot upward in the atmosphere. A 
seed examined before germination will be found 
to be more or less insipid ; but after germination 
it is sweet, its coagulated mucilage being con- 
verted into sugar. It is this, which rendered 
soluble, and carried through the cells or vessels 
of the cotyledons, forms the nourishment of the 
infant plant. The process is evidently effected 
by the direct action of the atmosphere, and hence 
semination, unless so conducted as to leave the 
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deposit exposed to tlio influence of the air, can 
never produce a vigorous and healthy plant. 

100. Besides the above immediate action upon 
vegetables, the atmosphere is subject to nu- 
merous changes, all of whicli exert a nearer or 
more remote influence upon the general business 
of agriculture. The first of these variations is 
that of temperature, considered exclusive of the 
different seasons and climates. The rays of the 
sun concentrated, have no kind of effect on air; 
but communicating the heat to the surface of 
our globe, the warmtli is communicated to the 
atmosphere. Hence the temperature decreases 
in proportion to the height of the air from the 
earth's surface, varies according to the season, 
and becomes highest where the place is so si- 
tuated as to receive the rays of the sun with 
most effect. The air and the earth, which are 
most heated at the equator, where the rays fall 
perpendicularly, gradually dinnnish in temper- 
ature as tla^ approach the poles, allowing for 
differences of geographical position, qualities of 
surface, &;c. ; continents being colder than is- 
lands. 

101. The ascent and descent of water, may 
be considered under the form of vapour or water, 
evaporated by means of rarefaction from tlie sur- 
face of the earth, and afterwards formed into 
clouds. When water is made to Ixir'l, evapora- 
tion flies off in the form of visible steam. The 
same process is observed, only on a much lower 
scale, in the daily evaporations that ascend the at- 
mosphere, In the maritime countries this is more 
considerable than in those which are inland; 
and is greater in the warmth of summer than in 
the cold of winter. Dew is moisture dejH)sited 
by the atmosphere on ihe earth, and is preci])i- 
tated in proportion to the humidity contained in 
the atmosphere, by means of the cold of the 
body on which it is seen. Dr. Wells lays down 
the principle, on the authority of numerous facts, 
reasonings, and experiments, that bodies must 
of necessity become colder than the neighbour- 
ing air before they are bedewed. Kuin is con- 
sequent upon evaporation, by which the clouds 
are charged with vapour. Dalton accounts for 
its phenomena in the following manner; ‘if 
two masses of air, of unequal temperatures, l)y 
the ordinary currents of the winds, are inter- 
mixed when saturated with vuj)our, a precipita- 
tion ensues.' In prcqwrtion as the masses are 
under saturation, is the extent and density of the 
shower ; and in warm air a greater quantity of 
vapour is precipitated under the same degree of 
saturation. Hail is considered as frozen rain, 
differing however in this respect, that hail stones 
are not formed of single pieces of ice, but of 
many little spherules, of different degrees of 
consistence, agglutinated together. I'rost y)ro- 
ceeding from the atmosphere commences upon 
the surface ; and extends its influence downwards, 
into earths, waters, &c. Snow consi-sts of tiic 
frozen vapours of the atmosphere, the particles 
of which proceeding down to the earth, are 
joined by numerous others of their own species, 
which form constant additions to their bulk. 

Its whiteness is the corjscquence of its division 

into an exceeding variety of little particles, 

will appear from the fact, that ice wheii finely 
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powdered will exhibit the same appearance. Ice 
IS water in a state of Congelation, increased one 
eighth part of its bulk by the process of transmu- 
tation. It remains at the temperamWqf thirty-,two 
degrees of Fahrenheit, and acquires its increased 
dimensions with a force which would burst the 
strongest vessels, and even pieces of artillery. 
It freezes more rapidly than it thav?s. 

102. Wind is air in motion. It is’ necessary to 
carry off putrid exhalations, to purify the air and 
preserve it 'fit for respiration. The prevailing 
winds in our own country, as stated by tlie 
Royal Society of London, are 
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North . . 
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North East 
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South West. 

112 



103. As tlie winds carry th^ clouds along with 
them, much depends on them with regard to tlie 
local and more general diffusion of rains. For pro- 
per acquaintance with their prevailing directions, 
for the jihenomena of thunder, as also for curious 
and interesting information relative U) the prog- 
nosticating of weather, &lc. See Meteorology 
Aeromancy, &:c. 

104. We must now be allowed to ofler, as 

supplementary to the general information con- 
tained in this section, a slight sketch of those 
general views and prineijiles of the animal sys- 
tem, with which th(‘ scienlilic farmer should cur- 
tainly be iwquainted. This system has much 
less engaged the attention of naturalists than 
botany. In describing animals they have followed 
the same rules as those commonly observed in 
the naming of jilants ; liut the classification of 
them is by no means established on so firm and 
philosophical a basis. The system of Linnaeus 
is founded on a particular system of organs. 
Another system has been founded on tlie joint 
consideration of all the systems of organs exter- 
nal and internal. On the basis of this has been 
establislied .sevehd natural methods, particularly 
that of Cuvier. But several naturalists haye 
adopted a mixed method, as, being, in 
opinion, the most convenient. The male is 

understood in all cases to be the representative 
of the s])ecies ; and tfie female, altfiough greatly 
differing in appearance from the male, presents, 
with the exception of the re-productive organs, a . 
perfect agreement in structure. So long as the 
internal structure was entirely or partially over- 
looked, the classification of female individipls 
was a work of great difficulty ; but by altoiuling^ 
to the internal peculiarities, the arrangement is* 
comparatively easy. 

10.5. Anatomy. — From these considcratioi^ 
the anatomy of animals becomes . a prin^ary 
object of consideration, and may be regarded as 
external and internal. 

106, External Anatomy. — That which is 
exterior, relates to' the covering or skin of animals, 
which includes the cuticle, the corpus mucosum, 
the corium, the panuiculus, and the 
web. Th$ cuticle is destitute of nieryeB; nbr€S»^ * 
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and blood vessels, and consists of a thin trans- 
arent membrane, in' many cases so soft and 
elicate, that it appears like -mucus. The corpus 
ihucosum lies beneath the cuticle, and the true 
skin below. The cotium, or true skin, is entirely 
destitute of colour, and in some animals consists 
of solid fibres, which cross one another in every 
possible direction, forming an extensible elastic 
substance, penetrated by a delicate net-work of 
blood-vessels and nerves. The muscular web 
fonsista of a layer of muscles, the extremities of 
whose nbres are externally inserted in the corium. 
Vlie use of this layer of the integument is to col- 
ligate the skin ; and may be observed in the 
liuman species in the upper parts, moving the 
skin of the face, cheeks, and head. The cellular 
web forms the innermost layer of the common 
integuments, and rests immediately on the fle.sh 
of the body. The appendices of the skin are 
iuur.s, feathers, horns, scales, shells, and crusts. 
Hair is the most permanent of all the substances 
consisting of animal matter, and resists putrefac- 
tion the longest. It grows by a root in the form 
of a bulli, taking its rise in the cellular web, from 
which it passes through the corium, mucus web, 
and cuticle. In some species the hair falls off, 
and is reproduced annually. Hairs are generally 
rounrl, but sometimes flat, two-edged, and thick- 
est in the middle.. Sometimes they are long and 
straight, at others curled and crooked. When 
crispt'd they are called wool ; when stiff, they 
arc called bristles ; and when inflexible, they are 
called spines. Feathers are of different colours, 
dt peiiding in some birds upon seasons, food, &c. 
They are readily reproduced, and renewed perio- 
dically. The parts of the feathers are, the quill, 
which takiLs its rise in the cellular membrane ; 
tlie central portion, a shaft of a texture resem- 
bling cork, and the web which clothes the sides, 
composed of barbes, each' of which is again 
(dollied with barbules. Horns are considered 
as hairs so' agglutinated as to form a hollow 
cone ; and at the base where it unites with the 
skij^, its fibrous texture may in many animals he 
seen. The apex of the cone is in this part push- 
ed out in pr(m)ortion to the increase originating 
at the root. ^ There is, however, this difference 
between horii and hair, that the former has its 
central cavity filled by a bony or other solid 
project’on from the body; whereas the central 
part of the latter is composed of medulla or pith. 
The diflerent markings of horns, paiticularly the 
transverse ridges, indicate the diflerent layers of 
gio.vth, and correspond in some cases with the 
years which the animal has lived. They do not 


legs of gallinaceous birds. The use of horns in 
every modification of them is to prevent the parts 
that ar(5 particularly tender from being injured 
by coming into immediate contact with hard 
bodies. From the skin arise three different 
kinds of secretions; one lubricates the skin 
itself, another regulates the temperature of the 
body, and a third carries off superfluous carbon. 
Unctuous secretions are peculiar to warm-blooded 
animals, whose cellular web is filled wath fat. 
Viscous secretions are peculiar to animals of 
cold blood, but answer the same |)urpose of de- 
fending the skill from the action of the surround- 
ing clement. 

107. Internal Anatomy. — The internal ana- 
tomy of animals, includes the entire structure, 
o.s.seous, muscular, and nervous. The structure 
of the bones is the first consideration with respect 
to the strength and locomotion of animals. Hones 
are composed of the periosteum ; the texture of 
which is obviously fibrous, serving the same 
purp(j.se to the bone as the skin with respect to 
the body ; the cartilaginous basis consisting of 
gelatine, and coagulated albumen ; earthy mat- 
ter, which is chiefly phosphate of lime, and fat, 
re.sembling fixed oils. Hones increase in size by 
the expansion of the cartihiginous basis; which, 
when satui%ed witli earthy matter, is capable of 
further extension. Hones are readily reproduced, 
especially in youth, as in case of fracture. In 
animals of the deer kind, the horns which are 
the true bones, are shed aiimially, and reproduced. 
The nrticulation of bones exhibit numerous va- 
rieties in resp(^ct to surface, connection, and mo- 
tion. The only two which we shall introduce 
into the present article, are motionless junctions, 
and joints. In the former, the connecting sur- 
faces of bones come into immediate contact, as in 
the serrated edges of the bones of the human skull ; 
or when a pit in one bone receives the extremity 
of another, like a wedge, as in the case of the 
human teeth. Sometimes one bone has a cavity 
with a protuberance at its centre, which receives 
another bone, as in tlie claws of cats, seals, &c. 
In the osseous structure of the human species, 
the ribs are united with the breast-bone by means 
of cartilage, as arc the two sides of the lower jaw, 
with each otlier in vertebral animals. In Joints, 
the articular surfaces are enveloped with car- 
tilage, intimately united to the bone which they 
protect. Muscles are the organs by which mo- 
tion is executed. They appear in the form of 
large bundles, consisting of cords, which again 
are divided into smaller tlireads, capable of a still 
further subdivision with their primary filaments. 


experience those periodical renovations which are The muscles with their component cords and 
( ommon to hairs and feathers ; and the case of filaments, are individually enveloped by a cover- 
t he stag forms no real exception, inasmuch as ing of cellular membrane, supplied by nerves and 
the deciduous parts are not true horns. Va- blood-vessels; whilst at the extremities of the 
nous appendices of the skin are included under muscular fibres lie the sinews, of a silvery colour, 
this general denomination ; as beaks, which cover possessing great tenacity, and exhibiting a firm, 
the rqaxillary bones of birds ; hoofs, which are though fibrous texture, which forms a passive 
peculiar ^to certain herbivorous quadrupeds; link from the muscle to the bone. The muscles 
elaws, having a bony centre and covering the possess the power of irritability, execute all the 
extrerrrities of the feet in animals ; nails, covering motions of the body, and are the most active 
the fingefs and toes of the human Species, and members of the frame. Standing, walking, leap- 
differing from horns in the circumstance of their ing, flying, in short, every speejes of action being 

being tubular, but consisting of a plate, con- attributed to their instrumentality. The nervous 

on the exterior ; and spurs oediirring upon the system is that which contains the organs of sen- 
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sation or volition. It includes the brain, spinal 
marrow, and nerves. The bruin exhibits a 
slightly viscous tlwtsss. .The spinal marrow origi- 
nates in the brain^^^d consists of four cords, 
united in one body. The nerves also" origllnatc 
in the brain, or spinal marrow, from different 
parts of which arise several fdaments ; uniting, 
they form the trunk of a nerve, which sub- 
divides in various ways, spreading its rami- 
fications over the whole sy.stem, under . the 
form of plexus or net-work ; between the dif- 
ferent parts of which, a perfect connection is 
maintained. 

108. Digestive Organs. — Of the digestive 
system of animals, it will be necessary to take 
some notice. Animal appetite originates from 
the activity of tlie organs of the stomach, and is 
prompted by cold air applied to the skin ; by 
exercise ; or by cold, acid, or itstringent fluids 
intredueed into the system. Thirst is occasioned 
by the excessive expenditure of the fluids, and 
originates in a variety of causes. Of hunger and 
thirst, there are many remarkable varieties. 
Sometimes they are directed alter the objects of 
the animal kingdom, when the subject of the sen- 
sation is said to be carnivorous; piscivorous, when 
directed towards fishes ; insectivorous, when di- 
rected towards insects; if directed tofiards seeds, 
granivorous ; if towards grasses, graminivorous, 
&c. For the process of digestion and circulation, 
see Anatomy. 

109. Reeroductive System. — fn the repro- 
ductive system of animals, it is the business of 
the female to prejiare the germ, or ovum, and 
bring it to maturity ; whilst the office of the male 
is to impregnate the germ, by means of the 
spermatic fluid secreted in the testicles, and 
transmitted by its appropriate orpns. The 
germ thus impregnated, is farther improved in 
the uterus, and eventually brought forth in the 
ordinary way of nature. In viviparous animals 
the re})roductive organs are in general similar ; 
but with the sexual organs of the oviparous tribe.s 
it is otherwise; and the; manner in which the eggs 
of birds are impregnated by the male has never 
been properly determined. 

110. Pathology. — Animal life is exposed to 
numerous accidents, diseases, and casualties. 
Health is precarious; whi^h circumstance ren- 
ders animal pathology an important subject to 
understand. The health and longevity of animals 
depend, in a great measure, upon the organs of 
respiration and digestion, and the manner in 
which they perform their various functions. In 
cases where the air of the atmosphere, or water 
contains noxious particles, it brings on epidemi- 
cal and endeinical diseases, as the epizooty, or 
the murrain, which attacks horses, sheep, and 
cows, called by some farmers, the distemper. 
Scarcity is exceedingly detrimental to animals. 
It engenders diseases ; and for the (lisease.s of 
cattle, we have few eflectual antidotes. There is 
also a war maintained all over the animal king- 
dom; tribe is divided against tribe; so that few 
animals, comparatively, live to the period of 
natural death. 

111. The most important uses of animals to the 
agriculturist are labour, clothing, and food. 
With these views they are reared, domesticated, 


and form important and useful additions to the 
farm. The chief employed, or retained on 
British farms, are the horse, ox, sheep, swine, 
fowls, &c. 

112. Breeding.- — In the breeding of animals, 
an object of primary importance is the selection of 
the parents. Two theories have, however, obtained 
with respect to this subject, viz. breeding from 
individuals of the same parentage, called the in- 
and-in system ; and breeding from individuals of 
two different offspring, called cross-breeding. It 
is a common mistake, that the breed of animals 
is improved by the largest males ; and cross- 
breeding has only succeeded, to any extent, in 
those instances where the females were larger 
than tlie usual proportion. The external form is 
to be studied only as an indication of internal 
structure. The lungs are of the first importance; 
since on their size and soundness depend, in a 
great measure, the health and strength of the ani- 
mal. The chest, which indicates the size; of the 
lungs, sliould approximate to the figure of a 
cone, liaving its apex situated between the 
shoulders, and its base towards the loins. The 
head should he small. This not only indicates a 
good breed, but facilitates the birth. The length 
of the neck should be proportioned to the height 
of tlie animal. The muscles should be large. 
Large bones generally indicate imperfection in 
the organs of nutrition. Of the external appear- 
ances, by which varieties of the same species are 
distinguished, those of the male parent most fre- 
quently predominate in the offspring : thus, if a 
hornless ram be put to horned ewes, almost all 
the lambs wall be hornless. In Norfolk, crossing 
with the llyelmd rams would effectually remove 
the horns, enlarge the chest, and improve the 
quality of the wool. Tlie same may bo said of 
Devonshire cattle, with respect tfi;. Galloway 
bulls. The good effects of cross-breeding arc 
evident in the improved slate of English horses ; 
by crossing with diminutive stallions, Barbs, and 
Arabians. But when it became fashionable in 
London to drive large bay horses, the fanners in 
Yorkshire, by putting their marcs to very large 
horses, produced a race of small-chested, large- 
boned, long-legged, worthless animals, and thus 
exhibited the bad effects of cross-breeding, where 
injudiciously applied. 

1 1 3 . Rea HI no. — Immediately after the birth of 
cvf;ry animal, its immediate nourishment is sup- 
j>lied by the mother, for which reason, the latter, 
during her gestation and afterwards, should be 
carefully attended to and well supplied. As the 
animal increases in size and strength, it should 
have abundance of food, air, and exercise, to lay 
the foundation of a firm and vigorous constitu- 
tion. Food, however, though supplied in abund- 
ance, ought not to be given to satiety : even 
animals feeding on a rich pasture have been found 
to improve by being taken from it once a day, and 
put into a fold on inferior pasture. If rich food 
is supplied to young growing animals, and exer- 
cise withheld, diseases are generated, and growth 
is impeded. Go^od airland water are necessary 
to feeding all species of animals with success. 
Tranquillity, comfort, and cleanliness should e 
attended to ; and where, in addition to these, 
animals are sheltered in sheds and houses, so 
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as to moderate the different extremes of 
weather, a good state of health will be the na- 
tural consequence. The feeding of animals for 
extraordinary labour or for long journeys, should 
be effected by dry rich food; rubbing, clean- 
ing, and warmth in the intervals between labour 
and rest, will be found very powerful auxilia- 

114. Sfxt. hi. — History of Agriculture, 

WITH A SKETCH OF ITS PRESENT STATE. We 

shall now conclude our observations with a brief 
abstract of the history of agriculture from the 
earliest periods, and a rapid sketch of its present 
state. Chronologically, the science of agricul- 
ture may be traced to the period immediately 
succeeding the deluge, when it formed the prin- 
cipal occupation of Noah and his descendants. 
The plains of Shinar, no doubt, witnessed the 
earliest improvements ; Egypt, Greece, and 
(.Tirthage, successively, the dawn, day-break, sun- 
rise, and ascensional development of this in- 
teresting pursuit, whether viewed abstractedly as 
a tlu'ory of scientific principles, or in its applica- 
tion as a useful art. Tlirough the above route 
agriculture has Viccn conveyed to our part of the 
world, on the clianging and crooked high-road of 
political revolution and emorgcTicy. In China 
and the eastern countries, whose antiquity is ce- 
lebrated as so justly sublime, it was, perhaps, 
coeval with their early jdautation and government, 
and has been retained througli all the periods of 
time; has stood like the colossus of llhodes, and 
lustred the hemisjihere ; while the rapid and 
more aggrandized improvements of military re- 
])uhlics, shaken by thecartliquakes to which war- 
like nations are liable, have fallen to ruin and 
decay. Of the agriculture of the ancients little 
is known. That which is distant is always par- 
tially obscured, and presents little else than a 
covering of clouds ; and although books, like 
gia.sscs, bring distant objects near, we have few 
glasses of sufficient focus to reach the stretch of 
time, not to say that through a glass vision is 
dark, and detail is not to be exjiectcd. The 
geographical situation of Egypt presented many 
advantages for cultivation. Ouring the famines 
of Palestine there was corn in Egypt, to which 
Abraham and his descendants had frequent re- 
cour.se. ‘ The jilain of Jordan was every where 
as the garden of the Lord.' The aboriginal 
Greeks or Pelasgi, are supposed to have been 
taught the art in Egypt. Of the agriculture of 
the Pheenicians and Jews, little is known, except 
that it appears to have originated in the same 
source with that of other nations, viz. the family 
of Noah. Different nations have had their dif- 
ferent productions and modes of culture : their 
traditions ascrilie the invention to different per- 
sonages, as Osiris, Ceres, Triptolemus, Janus, 
Chin-hong, &c.but this was the common origina- 
tion ; — this was the, parent stream wliich came 
flowing out of even antediluvian antiquity ; and 
’which, dividing like the rivers of Paradise, 
began to advance over the earth, and beautify 
the face of nature ; supplying innumerable 
myriads of creatures with the iiLStrumerUs 
Rud aliment of life; opening by mysterious 
development sources of ihe most rational enjoy- 
ment ; and fulfilling, in an inferior sense, the 
sublime language of prophecy : ‘ 1 will make the 


wilderness like Eden, and the desert as (fie gar- 
den of the Lord.' 

115^. Agriculture amongst the Romans, in 
its^diffqrent modes and stages, is capable of 
being ascertained with a much greater degree 
of certainty. Roman authors on this subject 
are numerous amongst whom may be enu- 
merated the names of Cato, Varro, Virgil, Pliny, 
Palladius, and Columella. The jieculiar manner 
in which agriculture was carried on at Rome, 
was the primary cause of that notable success 
which attended it. Romulus having conquered 
a small part of Italy, divided the land among his 
followers, allowing, by an agrarian law, two 
jugera, or IJ acre, to every citizen. Six centu- 
ries before the (Christian a-ra, at the expulsion of 
the kings, seven yoke, or 3? acres, were allotted. 
The same custom, with respect to the distribu- 
tion of conquered lands, continued to be observed; 
and after every division, the remainder being- 
sold in lots, any citizen might acquire as 
much laud as he could purchase, till a new law 
jiasscd by Stolo, the second plebeian consul, 
B. C. 377, enacted that no ])ersoii should possess 
more than .000 jugera. In the first age^ of the 
commonwealth, and for four or five centuries 
afterwan^, the lands were cultivated by the pro- 
])rietors memsclves, whence corn became very 
abundant. But when Rome acquired an im- 
mense stretch of territory, and sjiread her con- 
(|uests far and near, ricli individuals were allowed 
to purchase large estates, and to cultivate them 
by means of bailiffs and farmers. In the time of 
Columella, land was cultivated by fanners and 
servants, the latter including free servants and 
slaves. It was cultivated by slaves in t)ie time 
of Pliny the elder. This change in the managers 
of the soil, produced a corresponding effect 
upon agriculture. Varro comjffains, that in 
his days the degree of attention bestowed upon 
this useful art had very much declined ; and Co- 
lumella tells us, that in his time it was almost 
entirely neglected. 

116. The surface of Italy is irregular, broken 
by prominent hills, which pass through its whole 
length, forming numerous interior valleys of dif- 
ferent dimensions, watered by lakes and rivers. 
The climate is dry, clear, regular, and of warm 
temperament. The soil is various; as yellow 
marley clay, blue clay, containing sulphur and 
alum, volcanic eartli, rich bhick loam, deep, .soft, 
moist earth, ixc. Die artificial appearance of 
Italy greatly resembles wluit it was in the time of 
the Romans. The cultivated lands and o]')en 
enclosures, are to be seen only near the villas ; 
and the landscape, (as Daniel Malthus ohservc.s,) 
which Pliny mentions, as seen from his villas two 
thousand years ago, does not api^ear to have been 
different tVom what it is at present. Po- 

mans selected those spots for their farms which 
were remarkable for their geogra])lucal ndvim- 
tages ; and employed themselves in the culti%a- 
tion of them from their youth. They huilt the 
villa in pro})OiTion to the size of the tarin. Ihe 
villa was divided into three parts. 1 . urhami^ 
consisting of thi; apartments ol tlic landlord. 2. 
The lustiai, containing the kitchen, servants’ 
houses, stab](*s, piggeries, 6;:c. adjoining to which 
was commonly the aviary or apiary, a place for 
dormice, aP warren for hares and rabbits, a place 
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for snails, and a large park for live deer, and 
bejists taken in the chase. 3. The fructuaria, 
containing oil and wine cellars ; places for the 
oil and wine presses, bams, store-houses, repo- 
sitories for fruit, corn-yards, granaries, &c. Par- 
ticular directions have been given as to the rela- 
tive situation and construction of these buildings, 
but • notliing as to the materials of which they 
were composed. Pliny proportions tlte whole 
ex pence to the profits arising from the farm ; so 
that if it were destroyed, one, or at most two 
years’ rent, might be sufficient to rebuild it. 

117. With respect to domestic management, 
a farmer fed and clothed his own servants ; and 
bailiffs were appointed, whose office it was to see 
that they were fed on wholesome provisions, and 
made comfortable. The beasts employed were 
nhiefly the ox, the ass, and mule ; the horse but 
•ieldom. Oxen were most commonly employed 
in the field, and were worked in pairs, whether 
in the cart or plough. Asses were chiefly used 
for the burden, the mill, or for ploughing, where 
the land was light. Of mules, they had two de- 
scriptions ; mules properly so called, and hinni, 
the first being the offspring of a mare and an 
ass, and the second of a horse and an ;iss. Potli 
were commonly used for the road and the 
plougli. 

118. The implements used in Roman agricnl- 
ture are very little known. Cato mentions two 
kinds of ploughs, one for strong, the other for 
light soils, Varro mentions one with two mould 
boards, for the purpose, he observes, of ridging 
when they plough after sowing the seed. ‘They 
had ploughs,' says the Rev. A. Dickson, ‘ with 
mould boards, and without mould boards, with 
and without coulters, with and without wheels, 
with broad and narrow pointed shares, and with 
shares, not only with sliarp sides and points, 
but with high raised cutting tops.’ — Ilusb. of An. 
Professor Martyn has given tlie figure of a mo- 
dern Italian plough to illustrate V irgil’s descrin- 
tion. Rosier gives a figure of a Roman plough, 
which corresponds with those still used in the 
south of Trance. That used from time imme- 
morial in Valencia, is sup[)osed to come nearest 
to the common implement of the Romans, and 
consists of the following parts : 1. the buris, or 
head; 2. the terno, or beam; 3. the stiva, or 
handle; 4. the dentales, or share head ; 5. the 
vomer, or share. The aura or mould board, 
and the culler or coulter, formed no part of the 
simple Roman plough. The plough staff, or 
paddle, was also a detatched part. The maiiicu- 
la, which the ploughman took hold of, was a 
short bar fixed across ; and to the draught pole 
the oxen were attached. The plough described 
by Virgil had a mould board, and was used for 
covering ' seed and ridging ; but the common 
plough described above, instead of the mould 
board, required either a stick inserted in the 
share-head, or to be held obliquely. Circum- 
volving furrows, as employed by us, were not 
practised among the Romans ; but the cattle re- 
turned in the same ftirrow. 

119. In the Greek monuments of antiquity are 
four or five examples of wheel ploughs. Las- 
leyiiehas given figures of these implements from 
Caylus’s Collection of JntiquitieSy and from a 
Sicilian medal, lie* indeed imagines them to 
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have been invented about tne time of Pliny, ar?cl 
attributes the invention to the Cisalpine Gauls ; 
but Virgil evidently refers to such ploughs in his 
Georgies. The ligo appears to have been a 
spade, and the pala a shovel ; they were both 
made of oak, shod with iron, or a blade 
entirely of iron. The urpex or ripex, was a 
plank with several teeth, used as our brake or 
cultivator, to break rough ground, tear up roots, 
Ike. The crates was a kind of harrow, the ras- 
trum a rake, the sarculum a hand-hoe, the marra 
an inferior hoe, the bidens a two-pronged hoe, 
used in vineyards, with a hammer at Uie other 
end to break the clods. The securis was an 
axe, altliough the same term was applied to the 
cresoent-like blade of the pruning knife. Be- 
sides reaping hooks which resembled modern 
ones, they had invented a reaping machine, 
which appears to have resembled that used in 
ISuffiolk, for cropping the heads of clover left for 
seeds. Their threshing implements, and some 
for striking off the ears of corn, are imperfectly 
known. 

120. The Romans did not bind their corn into 
sheaves, as was customary amongst the Jews, 
Egyptians, and Greeks. Threshing, for the most 
jiart, was performed in the open air, in a circular 
threshing-floor of forty or sixty feet diameter ; 
where the corn being spread to the depth of one 
or two feet, was either trod out by the hoofs 
of cattle, or by means of a dragging machine. 
That used in the Carthaginian territory, consisted 
of rollers, studded with iron knobs, and furnished 
with a seat for the driver. Rods or flails were 
also occasionally employed. Corn was winnowed 
by throwing it from one side of the floor to the 
other, in the wind, by means of a shovel called 
ventilarium ; but when the wind was inconsider- 
able, the fan was employed, (probably a kind 
of sieve.) After the com was deposited, the 
straw, when not laid aside for litter, was sprinkled 
with brine, then dried, and rolled up in bundles, 
as provision for the c'xen. Pasturing and harrow- 
ing corn were practised, wl)en too luxuriant, as 
soon as the blades equalled the furrow Fencing 
was carried only to a limitevl extent, and their 
other agricultural operations differ little from 
those of tlie ancients on the one hand, and the 
moderns on the other. 

121. A groat part of the Roman harvest ap- 
peared to depend upon fruits ; figs, pears, &c. 
were grown in gardens and orchards, and the 
vine was supported by a row of elms or poplars, 
&c. 

122. Of animals reared by the Romans, the 
most common sort were the quadrupeds now in 
ruse ; besides these, they reared snails, dormice, 
bees, and fish. To the farmer’s or bailiff's wife 
was committed the care of the poultry ; which, 
besides those common amongst the moderns, 
included thrushes, larks, turtle doves, and pea- 
cocks ; but it was chiefly Rome and Naples 
that were remarkable for rearing extensively 
the more delicate birds. In the time of the 
Csfcsars, when Roifie was in the zenith 
splendour, fat birds, as thrushes, and blackbirds, 
sold at two shillings each, although 5000 of them 
were frequently sold in a year from one farm. 
Pea fowls were sold at£l. 13s. 4d.; an egg 
was sold at 3s. 4d. Var. lib. iii. c. 2, A 
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t)f fine doves were commonly of the same price 
as a peacock ; but, if very handsome, often sold 
as high as £8. 6s. 8d. I.. Anius, a Roman 

knight, refused to sell a pair under £l3. 6s. 8d. 
t^ar. lib. iii. c. 7. Fishes of certain species 
in the time of Varro, were so valued by the 
Romans that his friend Hortensius would rather 
have parted with a pair of his best coach mules 
than with a bearded mullet, Var. lib. iii. c. 17, 
and according to Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. ix. c. 55. 
Ilerrius^s fish-ponds, from the quantity they 
contained, were sold for £33,333. 6s, 8d. and 
those of Lucullus at the same price. Idem. lib. 
ix. c. 54. One capital principle in till Roman 
agriculture was, ‘ to sow less and plough better,^ 
since there is more gained by cultivating a small 
spot well, than a larger one indifferently. This 
they illustrated by many short sayings and 
stories. Pliny mentions a fiecd-man who made 
his vineyard produce crops so much larger than 
those of his neighbours, that they accused him of 
witchcraft, and accordingly brought him to trial. 
^^dlen he appeared in the forum, he produced a 
stout daughter, and some excidlent implements, 
as iron spades, shears, &lc. and presenting these, 
together with his oxen to the Senate, said, 

‘ these, Romans, are my charms.^ He was ac- 
(luitled with honour. Nat. Hist. lib. xviii. c. 6. 
’’('he following fact was also fniquently advanced 
in favour of the above maxim. ‘A vine dre.sser 
had two daughters, and a vineyard. When his 
ehlest daughter was married, lie gave her one 
third of his vineyard for a ]K)rtion ; notwith- 
standing which, he had the same quantity of 
fruit as formerly. When his younger daughter 
w'as married, he gave her the half of what re- 
mained, and still the produce of his vineyard 
wcis not diminished.' Col. lib. iv. c. 3. 

123. The profits of Roman agriculture are 
difficult to be ascertained. The returns of seed 
nuaitioned by the ancients, are remarkable, 
bt. IMark the evangell.st speaks of seed sown on 
g<M)d grouiid, bringing forth, some thirty, some 
sixty, and others an hundred fold. Varro in- 
forms us that an hundred fold was reaped about 
(benada, in Syria; and Ryzacium, in Africa. 
From the latter place, Pliny informs us, Augus- 
tus received from his factor nearly 400 stalks, 
all of which originated in one sihgle grain ; and 
to Nero were sent 340 stalks produced in the 
same manner. In Italy itself tnc returns were 
not so great ; good land in the time of Varro not 

reducing more than ten, and in some places 
fteen, for one ; or about twenty-one and thirty- 
two bushels to an English acre ; which, consider- 
ing the popular ignorance as to chemistry, 
physiology, and other branches of natural phi- 
losophy, will not be thought inconsiderable. 

124. Agriculture, it has been thought, derived 
little improvement from the Romans, and it does 
not satisfactorily appear that they advanced in this 
science beyond the Egyptians, Jews, Babylo- 
nians, and Greeks. Even what they knew, ap- 
pears to have declined from the time of Varro 
to Pliny. The corruption and luxury of the 
period immediately succeeding the Christian 
®ra, the civil wars at the end of the second cen- 
tury, the tyranny of the emperors in the third, and 
the removal of the seat of empire to Constan- 


tinople in the middle of the fourth, prepared 
the way for the invasion of the Goths in the 
beginning of the fifth, when agriculture re- 
ceived a civil blight ; swarms of intruder*! 
gathering upon the leaves and foldings of every 
useftil science, withered the intellectual face S 
the empire ; and all the arts, useful and orna- 
mental, sunk to decay. The Romans had carried 
agriculture to considerable perfection in the 
several provinces of the empire. In Cartha- 
ginia, part of Spain, the south-east part of 
France, it had advanced nearly as far as Italy; 
because the Greeks, who floyiirished before the 
Romans, had planted colonies in Carthage and 
Marseilles. In Helvetia, Britain, and Ger- 
many, its advance was not so considerable ; 
but at the fall of the Roman empire it began 
to decline generally in Spain and Africa, by 
the invasion of the Moors ; in France, from the 
incursions of the Germans ; in Britain, from the 
Saxons, Piets, and Scots ; and in Germany, and 
Helvetia, from the predatory excursions in pur- 
suit of which the inhabitants left their lands If) 
the wild hand of nature. 

125. Agriculture, however, did not perish, but 
amid the darkness of the middle ages, began 
gradually to emerge, and was seen through the 
dense atmosphere, like the morning star, glim- 
mering iip%i the world, the peaceful harbinger 
of wealth and comfort. 

126. In our own country the natives depended 
chiefly for their support upon flocks and herds, 
which the Saxons seized and pastured for their 
own use. Where cultivation was followed, 
especially in Wales, the people were not suflered 
to plough with horses, mares, or cows, but only 
with oxen, Leges WallicecCy p. 228. No man 
might guide a plough who could not make 
one ; and the ropes with which it was drawn 
were to be made of twisted willows : it was 
usual for six or eight persons to form them- 
selves into a society, for fitting out one of these 
ploughs. The Anglo-Saxons, esteeming agri- 
culture too ignoble for a warlike people, com- 
mitted the cultivation of the earth to their women 
and slaves. The division of landed property 
into inlands and outlands, originated with the 
Saxon princes, who, after the distribution of 
conquered lands, denominated those parts con- 
tiguous to their respective residences, inlands, 
and let the outlands, or those which were more 
remote, to ceorls, or farmers. The rents were 
established by law. According to the laws of 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, the rent of a farm, consist- 
ing often hides, or plough-lands, was, Hen casks 
of honey, three hundred loaves of bread, twelve 
casks of strong ale, thirty casks of small ale, 
two oxen, ten wethers, ten geese, twenty hens, 
ten cheeses, one cask of butter, five salmon, 
twenty pounds of forage, and one hundred eels.’ 
WilkinSf Leges Saxo7ij p. 25. 

127. A curious picture of a ploughman is found 
in Strutt’s work, entitled Saxon Jtiurilks oj the 
Eighth Centufyy which shews the rude and 
imperfect state of agriculture during that period. 
The invasion of Britain by the Normans tended 
greatly to the iraproveincnt ol agriculture, by 
bringing over many thousands of cultivators 
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from the fertile plains of France and Normandy, 
who introduced their own methods. Kicliard 
de Rolos, lord of Briinne and Deeping, and cham- 
berlain to William the Conqueror, was in this a- 
very effective instrument. The Norman clergy 
also practised agriculture ; and Thomas a Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, used to go out with the 
monks frequently, and assist them in hay-mak- 
ing, reaping, &c, 

128. Implements. — The implements in use 
at that period were nearly the same as those 
employed at present. Of tlie two species of 
ploughs then in common use, one apjiears from 
ancient pictures, which yet remain, to have been 
used for strong lands, and attended by an instru- 
ment in the right hand of the ploughman, for 
breaking the clods, ike. The other, without 
wheels, was used in light soils. The husbandry 
operations of this period are not very dis- 
tinctly known. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the Legnm Angliai of Judge Fortes- 
cue shews, that agriculture was carried on with 
vigour. In the fifteenth century, England was 
engaged in civil wars, and agriculture declined. 
The prelates, barons, and other great proprietors, 
nevertheless, kept cxtensi\e tracts of land round 
their castles, called demesne lands, which they 
cultivated by means of their villains and hired 
servants. The dearths of Henry VHf still fur- 
ther evince tlie low state of agriculture; for, in 
1437 — 1438, wheat rose from 4s. or 4s. 6d. per 
quarter, to £l 6s. 8d. equivalent to .£13 6s. 8d. of 
our money. In Scotland, cultivation was at a low 
ebb. In 1 124 alaw was pitssed, enacting, that every 
labourer of a simple estate should dig every day 
a piece of ground ecpial to seven sipiare feet ; and 
in 1457, it was enacted, that every farmer who 
liad eight oxen should sow as follows — one lirlot, 
or bushel of wheat, lialf a firlot of peas, and forty 
of beans ; and in default should pay tt'u sliillings 
to the baron, wlio, .should he be deficient in the 
.same with respect to his own lands, slionld pay 
tlie same sum to the king. 

129. l‘’'’om the period of the accession of 
Henry VTI. in 1485, to nearl}^ the middle of the 
eighth century, cultivation began to pour upon 
the kingdom all its numerous advantages. The 
culture of hups was introduced, and the breed- 
ing of horses was much encouraged. After 
tlie beginning of ihf; sixteenth century, agri- 
culture partook of the general improvement 
that followed upon the invention of printing. — 
The first book u])on this subject in England, was 
The Book of Husbandry, publushed in 1534, 
bySir A. Fitzherbert, judge otthe Common Pleas. 
After some excellent observation.s, the propriety 
of which posterity have seen, he describes the ad- 
vantage of ‘ quycksettyngOjdychynge, and hedg- 
yng/ and lays down a line of conduct ^ for a 
yonge gentylman that intendeth to tliryve,^ he 
afterwards points out the duty of a farmer’s wife, 
di.stasteftil, certainly, to the wives of modern far- 
mers, but applicable no doubt to the times in which 
he lived. He observes, ‘she is to make clothe? 
for her husband and herself ; and she may have 
ihelockesof the shepe either to make blankettes, 
or coverlettes, or both/ ‘ It is a wife’s occupati(/D/ 
still further ‘ to wynowe all manner of comes, to 
make malte, to washe and wry nge, to make heyc, 


shere corn, and in time of nede, to help her hus- 
bande to fyll the muckewayne or dounge carte, 
drive the ploughc, to load heye, come, and suche 
other; and to go or ride to the market to sel 
butter, chese, mylke, egges, chekyngs, capons, 
hennes, pygges, gesc, and all manner of comes/ 
Many parts of this book have not been improved 
upon. 

130. The slate of agriculture, at this period, 

also receives additional illustration from the Book 
of Surveying, by the same author, published in 
1539. ‘Four manner of comrnens’ are de- 
scribed ; several sorts of mills, for corn and 
other purposes ; and also ‘ quernes that goo with 
hand tenants of different orders, down to the 
‘ boundmen,’ who, he tells us, in some places 
‘ continue as yet,’ — ‘ and many tymes by colose 
thereof there be many freemen taken as bond- 
men, and tlieir lands and goods is taken from 
them.’ In the conclusion of his w'ork he gives 
directions ‘ how to make a township that is worth 
XX marke a yerc worth xx li a yere,’ viz. by en- 
closing, and having the closes or fields alternately 
cropped with corn and ‘ 1(4 lye ’ for some lime. 
In the reign of Elizabeth agri(ailture greatly ad- 
vanced, but was, according to Tusser, best under- 
stood ill Essex and Sullblk. Harrison observed, 
Description of England^ p. 188, a farmer ‘will 
thinke his gaines very small towardes the end of 
his terme if he have not six or seven years rent 
being by him, therewith to purchase a new 
lease ; besides a fine garnish of pewter on his 
cupboard, with as much more in odd vessels 
going about the house; three or four feather 
beds ; so many coverlets and carpets of tapestrie; 
a silver salt ; a bowh^ for wine, if nut a whoh? 
ncast ; and a dozen of spoom^s to fiirnisli oiite 
the suite*.’ Thf? condition of a yeoman, at that 
period, is also ex(*mplilied in the following case 
of bisliop Latimer’s fatlicr. ‘ My fi^lier,’ says 
Hugh Latimer, ‘was a yeoman, and had no land 
of his own, only lie had a farm of three or lour 
pounds by the y(*ar at the utmost, and hereupon 
he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen men. 
He liad a walk for a hundred sheep, and my 
mother milk{‘d thirty kine, ike. He kept his son 
at school till he went to the university, and 
maintained him there: he married his daughteis 
with five ])ounds or twenty nobles apiece: he 
kept hospitality with his neighbours ; and somi? 
alms he gave to the poor; and all this he did 
out of the said farm. ^ — Gilpin^ $ Latimer. Cattle 
were not yilentiful, as appears from the exordium 
of an act passed in 1563, enacting that no person 
should eat fiesh on the Wednesday and ITiday 
in every week, under pain of forfeiting three 
pounds, cases of sickness and special licence ex- 
cepted, neither of which even then extended to 
beef or veal. Harrison complains of the number 
of parks kept in the kingdom, of which he says, 
‘ there are not less than one hundred in Essex 
alone, where almost nothing is kept but a soide 
of wilde and savage beasts, cherished for plea?- 
sure and delight,’ and ‘ that if the world last a 
while after this rate, wheat and rie will be no 
graine for poore men to feed on.^ — Description 
of Britamf p. lOd. , 

131 . Great attention was still devoted to the 
breed of horses. Henry VIII. from his predileo 
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(ion for splendid tournaments, at this time the 
passion of the age, bad greatly encouraged the 
promotion of a particular species, of great strength 
and* stature; which were indeed required to bear 
ibe weight of the complicated panoply, with 
which the knight and his courser were invested. 
Statutes were enacted for allotting to all parks 
a certain proportion of breeding mares, and en- 
joining not only nobles and prelates, but all per- 
sons whose wives wore velvet bonnets, to have 
stallions of a certain size for their saddle. The 
legal standard, was fifteen hands in horses, and 
thirteen for mares ; but it now became necessary 
to lower this standard in the counties of Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton, Cambridge, lancoln, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, to thirteen hands for stallions, 
and no stallion of less stature might be turned 
out on commons and forests, for fear of diminish- 
ing tlie breed. The English draught horses were 
also very powerful and of great size ; five or six 
of them according to IJarrisori, being capable of 
drawing three thousand weight of the greatest 
tale for a long journey. Horses at that time, 
were so numerous in the kingdom, that Elizabeth, 
when she removed her residence, demanded a 
quota of 24,000 from the country, in llui 
neighbourhood of her palace. Descrip. Brit. 

p. 220. 

132. In the mean time the civil dissensions of 
Scotland, which continued nearly the whole of 
the sixteentli century, had almost cruslu^d agri- 
cultural improvement in the bud ; when the 
ecclesiastical land-holders were totally expelled, 
the calamities of the farmers increased, and the 
nature of their misfortunes may be guessed at, 
from the statutes enacted in their favour. Slat. 
110, Furl. 7, Jac. VI. ThdWrst of these was to 
the ])urport, that all ‘ slayers and houchers 
(houghers) of horses and uther cattel,^ with their 
employers and rnaintainers, had ‘ incurred the 
paine of death, aiid confiscation of all their glides 
niovvabil/ A second act denoumaid the same 
penalty on all who maimed horses, oxen, or other 
cattle ; also on those who cut or destroyed 
ploughs, or plougli-geers, (in time of tilling) 
injured trees, corn, &c. Slat. 83, Farl. 7, Jac. 
VI. Other acts were framed for the protection 
of the farmer against petulant and obnoxious 
tithe gatherers, &c. The Scots, like the English, 
used every effort to improve their breed of horses; 
but so great was the jealousy of the two king- 
doms, that it was made felony to export horses 
thither from England, lest they should improve 
their breed by our stallions. The Scottish go- 
vernment, about this period, condescended to 
consider the proper period for horses to be turned 
out to grass, so as most effectually to prevent 
the waste of com ; and, were pleased to enact, 
that all horses should be put to grass from May 
15th, till October 15tb, on pain to the owner of 
forfeiting each horse, or its value, to the king ; 
gentlemen of 1000 marks yearly rent excepted. 
^tat. 122, Pari. 7, Jac. VI. 

133. In England, the vine which had been for- 
merly cultivated for wine, declined with the sup- 
pression of the monasteries ; and was superseded 
oy the more general cultivation of barley. Potatoes 
were introduced in this reign from Santa Fe, by 
t^aptain Hawkins, about the year 1565;, although 


they did not come into general use for nearly 
two centuries afterwards. Several agricultural 
authors also flourished in this reign, particularly 
Thomas Tusser, born at Hivenhall, in Essex, 
in 1527, whose ‘ Fiv^e Hundred Points of Hus- 
bandry/ published in 1562, were recommended 
by lord Molesworth to be taught in schools. 
Barnaby Googe, a Lincolnshire gentleman, and 
Sir Hugh Platt; the Rev. W. llarnson, cotem- 
porary of Platt, and chaplain to Baron ('obham. 
This latter gentleman translated ‘ Bcethiiis’s His- 
tory of Scotland,' and wrote ‘ A Descrijition of 
England,' in which he asserts, that the Spanish 
and Merino sheep were derived originally from 
tliis country. 

134. In the seventeenth century many important 
improvements were introduced, particularly the 
cultivation of clover and turnips ; for the adop- 
tion of which w(i are indebted to Sir Richard 
Weston, although the latter is commonly attri- 
buted to lord Viscount Townsend. The potatoe, 
Houghton describes ‘ as a baceiferous herb, with 
esculent roots, bearing winged leaves and a bell 
flower.' He observes, it was brought from Vir- 
ginia, by sir Walter Raleigh, who planted some 
first in Ireland; afterwards, they^were introduced 
into Lancashire, whence they began to spread all 
over the kingdom. When boiled or roasted, and 
eaten witn^utlcr and sugar, they form, says this 
author, a pleasant food. A sort brought from 
Spain of a larger form, (convolvulus batatas,) 
more luscious tlian ours, he adds, are much set 
by, and sold for sixpence or eight-pence the 
pound. Tlie chief writers of the seventeenth 
century were Weston, Hartlib, Blythe, Evelyne, 
Norden, Gabriel PlatU^s, ike. The embank- 
ments, drainage of morasses, &c. the enclosures 
of land by act of parliament, and otherwise, to- 
gether with the establishment of tolls in 1663, 
are to the honour of the period; and have tended, 
greatly, to advance tlie agricultural interests of 
this kingdom. 

135. The agriculture of Scotland, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries considerably lan- 
guislied ; the reformation of religion having taken 
the husbandry out of the hands of the monks, 
by whom alone it was ])ractiscd upon correct 
principles, and placed it in the hands ot men 
unskilled in the art of cultivation. In the seven- 
teenth century the grounds in the south eastern 
countries were imj)rov(Hl ; but even then appeared 
in a wretched condition, liay, who made a 
tour along the eastern coast in 1660, observed 
that fallow grounds were few ; that the men 
were lazy, and frequently ploughed in their 
cloaks. The accession of James V. to the crown 


of England, was unfavounxble to the agriculture 
of Scotland. The soldiers of Cromwell, who lay 
in Scotland for many years, and being mostly 
English yeoman, raised the low country districts 
into a higher state of improvement than had 
been known at any former period, Ihe large 
fines exacted during the reign, of Charles II. 
and his brother James, tended greatly 
poverish the proprietors and cultivators^ Still, 
nowever, tlie laws passed in tlie seventeenth 
century paved the way for the present improved 
system. A Persian wheel, made by Worlidge, 
auUior of Sy sterna Agricultural capable of con»- 
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vc>ing water more than twenty feet high, for the 
watering of meadows, throws a light upon the 
advancement of irrigation. On the whole, from 
the imperfect glimerings of t]»e science, in this 
dark but interesting period, we may mark the 
dawn of those vast improvements which have 
since been effected upon our island, 

136. The general progress of agriculture, from 
the revolution to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was not so considerable as might have 
bten expected from the exportation of corn ; but 
the increase of population, and the wealth deriv- 
ed from manufactures, has at length augmented 
capital, and called forth a race of ingenious and 
enterprising cultivators. The inventions that 
have been introduced for increasing produce, 
and economizing labour, the garden-like appear- 
ance of the country, together with the passing 
of more than three thousand bills of enclosure, 
during the late reign, more effectually illustrate 
the state of liritish agriculture, than any t!:ing 
verbal that could be advanced on tlie subject. 

137. The shock sustained by the agriculturists 
since the peace of 1815, by the fall of prices, 
originating in the diminished circulation of 
money, was so severe, that many farmers lost all 
their capital, whilst others retained just enough 
to enable them to emigrate to other countries. 
The replies sent to the circular of th#^ Board of 
Agriculture,^ exhibit a melancholy picture of the 
distress of cultivators generally. Kents are 
now, however, greatly lowered ; and things begin 
to assume a more promising appearance. Tlie 
rapid improvement of agriculture is shown by 
nothing more clearly than the organization of 
agricultural societies, in nearly all the counties 
of the kingdom ; among which the Bath and 
West of England Society, in 1777 ; and the 
Highland Society of Scotland, in 1784, are the 
most important. The benefits of these institu- 
tions have never been appreciated, whether we 
look to those which are nearer or more remote. In 
their own immediate firmaments, they are i he most 
distinguished orbs — shining upon surrounding in- 
stitutions, and pouring light, warmth, and fertility 
upon our native island. The Agricultural Board 
ceased in 1819, being thought no longer neces- 
sary; but the effects produced by these institutions 
yet remain, and shall remain, when the original 
founders of them are forgotten, to ameliorate 
the state of man — to fulfil the great command — 
to imitate the Father of Lights — to pour their 
broad blessings on the earth; and when the 
clouds which overcast the southern hemisphere 
shall have cleared away, their instructions, like 
the rays of the sun, shall travel over the blue 
ocean wave, and dawn upon the unenlightened 
Indian, and semi-civilized Ilindostanee. Pro- 
fessorships of this science have been established 
in Edinburgh, and several continental universi- 
ties ; and are in contemplation for those of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

1 38. We cannot close the present article without 
a few observations on the general state and dis- 
tresses of Ireland with regard to agriculture. The 
primary cause of suffering amongst the Irish is 
ascribed by Young, and other writers, to the re- 
duDd^cybfpopuhtion,which in 1791 amounted 
to 4,200,000, and has been ever since increasing at 


the rate of one forty-dxth part per annum. The 
state of tne people generally, is certainly that ot 
extreme indigence, as must be the case in every 
country where the increase of its inhabitants 
exceeds the progress of its wealth and industry. 
Their houses, furniture, clothing, provisions, in 
short, every thing relating to domestic economy, 
fully elucidate the above observation. The lower 
classes have no conception of the comforts of 
life, which even if they knew how to appreciate, 
they have not the means of obtaining. The ab- 
solute necessaries of life are, however, supplied 
by the superabundant cultivation of potatoes, 
which except in years of extraordinary calamity, 
have rarely been known to fail. To this is, in a 
great measure, attributed that deep-rooted indo- 
lence, which forms the prominent characteristic 
of the people. Their wants limited to the mere 
sustenance of animal life without its comforts, 
destroy the sources of artificial desire ; and the 
usual mode in which the labourers are paid, viz. 
by giving them a piece of potatoe land by the 
year, whilst it s'.ipplies the cravings of animal 
necessity, neutralizes every collateral principle 
which would propel them to exertion. After the 
plantation of the esculent vegetable above-men- 
tioned, the Irish peasant has little to do till 
the digging season approach ; and during the 
apyrexia intervening between these troublesome 
seasons, acquires those idle habits which the 
subsequent transfer to a more regular employ- 
ment is unable to eradicate. It is indeed re- 
markable, that Ireland, circumflowed by the same 
ocean whose warm vapours prove so refreshful to 
England — uiuhu' the same genial diversity of 
climate — in the same average latitude — posses- 
.ving a soil .so singularly prolilic, as to be able witli 
little labour and manure to yield an alternate 
crop of wheat and potatoes for evei^^ combined 
witli the natural advantages of minerilogy, and 
facilities for manufacture and commerce, should 
remain for so many centuries in a state of almost 
absolute barbarism, while the contiguous parent 
isle is increasing in wealth, advancing in mag- 
nificence, and ffourisliing in all the useful arts 
that civilize and polish human life. 

139. We would, in conclusion, entreat our 
readers of other pursuits and professions, not to 
look with jealousy on the space now devoted, or 
which we shall continue to devote to the impor- 
tant topics of this pa])er. ‘Though mines of 
gold and silver, (says Ur. Johnson in one of his 
minor pieces) should be exhausted, and the 
species made of them lost; though diamonds 
and pearK should remain concealed in the 
bowels of the earth, and the womb of the sea ; 
though commerce with strangers be prohibited ; 
though all arts, which have no other object than 
splendour and embellishment, should be abolish- 
ed ; yet the fertility of the earth alone would 
afford an abundant supply for the occasions of 
an industrious people, by furnishing subsistence 
for them, and such armies as should be mustered 
in their defence. We, therefore, ought not to be 
surpri.sed that ^riculture was in so much 
honour among the ancients ; for it ought rather 
to seem wonderful that it should ever cease to 
be .so, and that the most necessary and most 
indispensable of all professions should ha>e 
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fnllcTi into any contempt/ {Works^ v. ii. p. 

5.) The same excellent writer has noticed 
extraordinary demand for books on aj^ri- 
culture under the peaceful sway of James I. 
‘It deserves to be remarked/ he observes, ‘be- 
cause it is not generally known, that the trea- 
tises of husbandry and agriculture which were 
published about tliat time are so numerous, 
that it can scarcely be imagined by whom they 
v\cre written, or to whom they were sold/ 
(Origin and Importance of Fugitive Pieces, John- 
sons Works, V. xi. p. 191.) On which an able 
contemporary thus comments — ^ Nothing can 
iilustiate more strongly the eflccts of a pacific 
system of policy, in encouraging a general 
liistc for reading, as W(J1 as an active spirit 
of improvement. At all times, and in every 
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country, the extensive sale of books on'* agri- 
culture, may be regarded as one of the most 
pleasing symptoms of mental cultivation in the 
body of the people.^ 

140. These (182G) are times of peace: states- 
men are more willing to learn liow to govern 
mankind in times of peace than formerly, and 
seem sincerely directing their attention to every 
commercial topic. Let them not neglect agri-* 
culture; let the laws connected with it engage 
that share of parliamentary and gentu'al con- 
sideration which their importance demands ; 
let commercial men sympathize willi the pecu- 
liar burdens of agriculturalists ; and let tlu* 
agriculturalist consider his own true interests 
b('st pursued in conjunction with those of the 
entire country. 
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Flllects on vegetation, ib. 

Composite organs of imperfect plants, 16. I nfohl- 
ing of, 41. 

CoRlllM, or true skin of animals, 106. Colourless 
and penetrated with blood-vessels and nerves, ib. 

Corn, mode of destroying grubs in it, 59. Corn- 
butterfly, ravages of in France, 63. Cure of, ib. 

Corpus mucosum of animals, 106. 

Cortical Layers, description of the, 16. Constitu- 
tion of, ib. Use in grafting, i6. 

Crops that encourage weeds to he avoided, 90. Re- 
petition of, to be avoided, 92. 

Cru.sts, appendages of the skin, 106. 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, 84. Depend largely on the 
soil for ncAirishment, ib. All their seeds ripe to- 
gether. 85. Affected by the dews, ib. 

Cultivation of soils, 71. 

Curled disease in potatoes, remarks on the, 64. (I.) 
Causes of, ib. (III. and XVI.) Reversion of, ib, 
(IV. and XVII.) Experiments on, ib. (V. VI. 
and XVII.) Conclusions respecting the disease, 
65. New mpde of avoiding it, 66. 

Cuticle of animals, 106. 
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Decay of vegetables, certainty of, 11. Annual de- 
cay, t&. Miscellaneous remarks on, 52, 53. 
Classification of, 53. From abundant juice, 54. 

.Deep ploughing considered, 78. 

Development, order of, 42. 

Dews to be regarded, 67. Their effects on culmifc- 
rous crops, 85. On a leguminous crop, f6. Gene- 
ral effects, 101. 

Digestive organs of animals, 108. 

DlSf;ASES, miscellaneous, of vegetables, 51. Gene- 
ral causes of, 58. 

Distress of Ireland, cause of, 138. 

Division of soils, 71. 

Dropsy, causes of, 51. Its progress and separation, 

t6. 

Dry soils, 74, 75. 

Earth, vegetable, characters of, 28. Means of as- 
certaining, 29. Saturation of, with putrid efflu- 
via, 30. Effluvia attracted by, 31. 

Earths, experiments on, 26. Principle of nourish- 
ment, ib. 

Egyptians, agriculture of, 1. 

Electricity, its agency in vegetation, 95.98. 

Embryo, vegetable parts of, 40. Vegetable anato- 
my of, ib. 

Epidermis, description of, 16. 

Fallowing, 80. 

Farmer, Roman, described, 116. 

Feathers of birds, an appon(lag(i of the skin, 106. 

Ferruginous soils, 74. 

Fibre, ancient uses of, 16. Toxture|^f, ib. 

Fecundation, opinions upon, 48. 

Fish, as manure, 92. Should be ploughed in fresh, 
ib. Bred by the Romans, 122. 

Fish-ponds, Roman, their value, 122. 

FitzheRBERT, Sir A. (1534) first writer on agricul- 
ture in England, 129. 

Flower, early completion of, 47. Anomalies of, ib. 

Flower-stalk of plants imperfect, 15. Ih scriptioa 
of, ib. Anatomy of, ib. Constitution of, ib. 

Fracture, causes of, 50. Cure of, ib. 

Flies in turnips, 60. Preventive of, 60 — 62. 

Flux of juices in plants, 51. 

Frost, its causes, 101. 

Fruit, mode of preserving, 68. 

Fungi, definition of, 13. 

GenerV of soils, how determined, 71. 

Geological structure of the earth, 70. 

Germ of imperfect plants, 15. 

Germany, ancient, as an agricultural country, 124. 

Germination, commencement of, 18. Conditions 
of, ib. Influence of warmth upon, ib. Necessity 
of moisture to, ib. Influence of air upon, ib. Ex- 
periments on, in gases, ib. Accelerated by acid, 
ib. Period of, in plants, 19, First symptom of, 
20. First symptom of, accounted for, ib. Pro- 
gressive steps of, ib. Philosophy of, ib. 

Girdling, mode of, 50. 

Glasgow, prevailing winds at, 102. 

GooGE, B. an early vTiter on agriculture, 133. 

Grass, sheltering it, the effects of, 97. 

Greeks, agriculture of, 1. 

Ground improved by immersion, 22. 

Grubs in corn, 59. Their ravages in Norfolk, ib. 

Gypsum, as manure, 94. 

Hail, its causes, 101. 

Hair, as manure, 92. Of animals an appendage of 
the skin, 106. 

Hamel, Du. on disease of saffron, 57. 

HARRISON,Rev. Mr.an early writer on agriculture,. 33. 

Heat, its agency in vegetation, 95, 96. And co.d, 
their general causes, 96. 

Helvetia, ag an agricultural country, 124. 

Henry VII. Agriculture in his reign, 120. 

HEPATICiE, descripticn of, 13, 


History of agriculture, ll’4. In Egypt, ib. Its 
antiquity, ib. Among the Romans, ib. 

Home, Dr. his opinion of smut, 55. Modes of pre- 
venting it, ib. 

HoneY-DEW, nature of, 51. Its origin, ib. 

Horn, as a manure, 92. Horns of animals, an ap- 
pendage of the skin, 106, 

Horses much attended to in Henry VIII. ^s reign, 
131. 

Hot and cold soils, 77. 

Implements, Roman, 118. Greek, 119. Ancient, 
128. 

Impregnation, means of, 48. By insects, ib. signs 
of, ib. 

Injuries, causes of, 50. Cure of, ib. Necessiiv 
of, ib. 

Insects dcstroycu by heat, 63. 

INTKO-SUSCEPTION, means of, 36. 

Ireland, agricultural state of, 138. 

Johnson, Dr. on agriculture, 138. 

Iron, sulphate of, as manure, 94. 

Irrigation of soils, 82. 

Italy, blight of, 51. As an agricultural country, 1 16. 

Juice, descent of, 39. Colour and use of, tb. Dr. 
Darwin’s experiment on,i6. Supposed cause of ib - 
scent of, ib. Of plants, flux of, 51. 

Lands exhausted in a few years, 91. 

Latimer, Bp. His father’s farm described, 130. 

Layers, successive fonnation of, 43. 

Leaf-stalk of plants, imperfect, 15. Uses of, ib. 
Anatomy of, ib. Knight's discoveries in, 41. 

Leaves, air inhaled by, 36. Principle of,doubtftii,4(i. 

Leather chjppings as a manure, 92. 

Leguminous plants nourished by the, air, 84. How 
affected by dew, 85. 

Light, its agency in vegetation, 95, 96. 

Lime as manure, 94. Sulphate of as ditto, ib. 

Limestone, 94. Ditto powdered, ib. 

Linseed-cake, a good manure, 92. 

London, prevailing winds at, 102. 

Magnesia as manure, 94. 

MALT-DlfST, a good manure, 92. Marl, 94. 

Manure, best, 67. The whole to employed, 91. 
Animal, 92. Vegetable, ib. Other spexies of, ib. 
Some to be used fresh, ib. Rape-cak(‘, malt-dust, 
linseed-cake, and sea-weed, good manures, ib. 
Fish, ib. Organic, 93. Mineral, 94. Alkalino 
earth as, ib. Lime, ib. Magnesia, ib. Marl, ib. 
Chalks, ib. LiaiLStone powdered, quick-lime, ixc, 
ib. Veg(‘tablc, should be applied to its own 
species, 92. 

Manuring by water, principle of, 22. 

Metallic oxides in soils, 75. 

Mildew, nature of, 51. On wheat, shape of, ib, 
Pri'vention of, ib. 

Mineralogy connected with agriculture, 70. Gene- 
ral principles of that science, ib. 

Moss tribe, description of,' 13. 

Muscular structure of animals, 107. 

Nerves of animals, 107. 

Nervous system, 107. ^ 

Nitre, as manure, 94. 

Norman agriculture, 127. 

NoURISlfMENT of plants by water, 22. Want of nou- 
rishment, its evidences, 57. 

Oil as a m&nurc, 92. 

organized matter in soils, 75. 

Organs, decomposite, development of, 42. 

Osseous structure of animals, 107. 

Pathology, definition of, 60. Of animals, 110. 

Peas, 88. And beans, 84. The best crop to succeed 
wheat in many cases, 89. 

Peaty »oiU, 74. 

Pericarp, its various contexture, 15. Organs o ; 

Pith, definition of the, 16. 
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Plants, twofold structure of, 9, Perfect, external 
structure of, ib. Conservative organs of, 10. Con- 
servative appendages, 11. Reproductive organs, 12. 
Imperfect, external structure of, 13, Imperfect, 
definition of, *&. Imperfect, distribution of, ib. 
Imperfect, internal structure of, 14. Imperfect, 
internal organs of, ib» Imperfect, decomposite or- 
gans of, 15, Imperfect, pericarp of, ib. Nourish- 
ment of, 21. Nourisliment of by air, 23. Experi- 
ments on in gases, ib. Nourished by vegetable 
extract, 24. Nourished by salts, 25. Salts in 
composition of, ib. Nourished by earths, 26. 
Diseases of, 51. Culmiferous, 84. Leguminous, 
depend much on the air, ib. Sheltered by snow, 
97. 

PLATT, Sir H., an early writer on agriculture, 133. 

I^OTASSA, sulphate of, as manure, 94. 

PoTAl’oF.s, curled disease of, 64. Improvements in 
setting, 64, (XV.) How best preserved, 68. Their 
quality of dividing the soil, &c. , 66. .And turnips 
compared, 87. First introduced into England, 133. 

PRF.StRVING fruit, 68. 

Prick of birds, &c. at Home, 122. 

Primitive soils, 71. 

Pruning, &c. 50. 67. 

Propagation, means of, 49. 

Pulp, description of the, 16. 

Pulverizing of soils, 79. Its advantages and dis- 
advantages, ib. 

Quick lime as manure, 94. 

Rain, its causes, 101. 

Rape-cake, a good inaimrc, 92. 

Ray’s accountof agriculture in Scotland, 1660, — 135. 

Rearing of animals, 113. 

Rtn-RUST, nature of, 51. 

Red-gum, 51. 

Repetition of the same crop to bo avoided, 90. 

Reproduction of animals, 109. 

Robertson’s mode of curing mildew, 51. 

Roman agriculture, 1. Roiu.tu villa described, 116. 
Iinpleuients, 118. 'rhreshing, 120. Animals, 
birds, &c. reared, 122, Maxim of agriculture, ib. 
Roman, profits of, uncertain, 123. 

Root, annual augment of, 42. Perpendicular de- 
scent of, ib. Influence of oxygen upon, ib. Strength 
‘'f, ib. 

Roots and leaves good manure for wheat, 91. 

Rotation of crops, 83. Principles of it, ib. It 
destroys insects, 91. 

^AFKRON, disease of, 57. 

Sap, diflusioii of, 37. Constant motion of, ib. Con- 
stant motion of proved, if). Opinions of the ascent 
of, ih. Ascent, means of discovered, ib. Ascent 
of in leaves, ib. Ascent of in fruit-stalk, ib. En- 
tire course, mystery of, ib. Elaboration of, 38. 
Incipient elaboration of, unknown, ib. Elaboration 
of in leaves, ib. 

Saline soils, 74. 

Salt as manure, 94 

Sand in soils, 75. 

Ska-weed a good manure, 92. 

AXON agriculture, 126. Laws of respecting agricul- 
ture, ih. 

Scales of animals, an appendage of the skin, 106. 
C0TLANl> as an agricultural country, 128. Laws in 
tt respecting agriculture, 1 32. 

^ bed, divisions of, 15. Anatomy of, ib. 

^ERiEs of earths, primitive, second, third, &c. 71. 
Now, its use as a shelter of plants, 97. 

JHells of fish, &c. an appendage of the skin, 106, 

IJiielterino of grass, its effects, 97. 

^HooT, annual* formation of, 41. 

Lowers, to be consulted and imitated, G7. 


Silica, its modifications, 75. 

Siliceous soils, 74. 

Skin of animals includes several coats, 106. Its ai>- 
pcndices, ib. Secretions, ib. 

Smut, nature of, 61. Prevention of, ib. Dr. HomcV 
opinion of, 55. 

Snow, its causes, 101. 

Soil, cause of difference in, 27. 

Soils, table of, 71. Qualities of, 73, Decided by 
what plants grow in them, 74. Argillaceous, cal- 
careous, silicious, &c. described, ib. Quality of,, 
evinced by chemical analysis, 75, Specific gravity 
of, ib. Their uses, 76. A variety required, ib. 
For bulbous roots, ib. For barley and turnips, ib. 
Mixture of alumina and silica required, ib. Clayey 
requires mixture with sand, &c. ib. Cold and hot, 77. 
Black and pale, ib. Those which cool quickly, ib. 
Rich, ib. Pulverization of, 79. To be improved 
according to their predominant quality, 80. Burn- 
ing of, 81. 

Soot as manure, 92, 94. 

Species of soil, how* determined, 71. 

' Specific gravity of soils, 75. 

Spinal marrow of animals, 106. 

Stem, progression of, 43. 

Structure of the earth, 70. 

Stiff clays, 76. 

Sub-soil, its quality very important, 78. Should 
regulate ploughing, &c. ib. Often impregnated with 
oxide of irom ib. 

Sulphate of lihe as manure, 94. Of iron, ib. Of 
potassa, ib. 

Table of soils, 71. 

Threshing* Roman, 120. Carthaginian, ib. 

Torrepaction of soils, 81. 

Turnips, how best preserved, 68. And potatoes 
compared, 87. And cabbage, ib. 

Tusser^s, account of agriculture in 2ml. ElizabetlPs 
reign, 130. His Five Hundred Points of Hus- 
bandry published, 133. 

Vegetables, fragrancy of, 32. Bath of recom- 
mended, 33. Transmutation of putrid matters by, 
34. Transmutation, necessity of, 35. 

Vegetable sexuality, and impregnation of the seed, 
48. Known to the Greeks, ib. Several organs 
of, ib. 

Vegetable chemistry, nature of, 17. 

Vegetable nutrition, process of, 36. 

Vegetation, lord Karnes’s experiments on, 27. 
Earth best suited for, 28. 

Vermin, modes of destroying, 58. 

Villas, Roman, described, 116. 

Vine the, cultivated in England, 133. 

Viscous secretions of the skin, 106. 

Unctuous secretions of the skin, 106. 

UsF.s of animals in agriculture, 111. 

Water used as manure by Mr. Bake well, 22. Dr. 
Anderson’s essays on, tb. Its abundance to be 
rectified, 81. Must be supplied when deficient, ib. 
Its agency in vegetation, 95. 

Weeds, crops that encourage them to be avoided, 
89. 

Weston, Sir R. improves the culture of clover and 
turnips, 134. 

Wheat requires more nourishment than other grain, 
86. Requires a leguminous crop to follow, 88. 

Wife's occupation in ancient times, curious account 
of, 129. 

Wild grain, cause of, 64, (IX.) 

W IND, as connected with agriculture, 102. Prevail- 
ing winds at London and Glasgow, ib. 

Wood, constitution of, 16. 

Woollen rags, as a manure, 92. 
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AGIUCIJLTUIIE, Boards ami Societies, 
for the Encouragement of. The first society 
for the promotion of agriculture in the British 
isles, of whose history we have any account, was 
The Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of 
Agriculture in Scotland, instituted in 1723. This 
association exerted itself witli considerable suc- 
cess, in introducing cultivated herbage and 
turnips, and improving on former modes of cul- 
ture. The earl of Stair, one of its active 
early members, is said to have been the hrst 
who cultivated turnips in that country. But the 
example ajipeared to have little effect upon the 
practice of the common tenantry. Maxwell, who 
for one or two sessions, delivered lectures on 
agriculture, at Edinburgh, gives the first notice 
of a threshing machine, in his Transactioyis of the 
Society of Jjnprove7's. It appears to have been 
invented by Michael Menzies, advocate, who 
obtained a patent for it ; and, according to the 
report of the above society, one man by the assis- 
tance of this machine, might do the work of six. 
One of the machines was ‘ moved by a great 
water-wheel and treddles and another, ^ by a 
wheel of three feet diameter, moved by a small 
cjuantity of water.’ See Kncyc. Brit, and Kd. 
Kncyc. Art. Agr. and Brown’s liw'al A(fah\s. 
Draining, inclosing, Gummer-fallo^j^ing, sowing 
flax, hemp, grass seeds, turnip and rape, planting 
cabbages alter, and potatoes with, the plough, in 
large fields, were now introduced ; and more 
corn was grown, where it was never known 
to grow before, by one sixth of the former pro- 
duce of the kingdom. Hope, of Hankeillor, a 
member of this society, among other patriotic 
exertions, drained the morass, near Edinburgh, 
formerly known as Straiton’s Loch; and projected 
the walks over the grounds now known as the 
meadow walks, for some time a fashionable place 
of resort. Cockburn, of Ormiston, was a prin- 
cipal member and founder of this institution; 
and, the dukes of Hamilton, and Athol, Hopeton, 
and Eday, exerted them.selves to facilitate the 
objects of this society. At length, this excellent 
institution, at one time consisting of more than 
300 members, became neglected, and was dis- 
solved, after about twenty years of valuable ser- 
vices to Scotland. 

The establishment of the Dublin Agricul- 
tural Society, in 1749, gave a stimulus to 
agriculture in Ireland. Its origin may be traced 
as early as 1731 ; when Prior, of Uathdowney, 
Queen’s County, and a number of other gentle- 
men, associated themselves for the improvement 
of agriculture and husbandry. In 1749, Prior, 
by means of the lord lieutenant, procured a 
grant of £10,000 per annum, from the Irish 
government, in aid of so desirable an object. 
Mi.ss Plumtree considers this the first association 
of the kind, formed within the British dominions; 
but, we have seen that the Agricultural Society 
of Edinburgh was organized in 1723. 

County Societies, for the promotion of 

agriculture, which multiplied in every direction 
during the eighteenth century, evince the interest 
attached to that pursuit in England. Among 
them, the highest rank may cenainly be claimed 
for the Bo/A and West of Kng/and, established 
in 1777, and the Highland Society of Scotland, 


founded in 1793. The Agricultural Reports of 
the different counties, many of them surveyed 
a second time, exhibit great ability, and have 
been followed by a General Report of the Agri- 
cultural Slate and Political circumstances of 
Scotland, of considerable value. Many of these 
county societies were in operation prior to the 
existence of the Board of Agriculture, and con- 
tributed to prepare the public mind for that 
national institution. 

The liONUON Board of Agriculture, 
was established by act of Parliament, 17th May, 
1793, and constituted by royal charter, 22d of 
August following, for the encouragement of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement. ‘The 
circumstanees,’ says Sir J. Sinclair, the president 
and founder of this excellent institution, ‘which 
led to the establishment of a board, so likely to 
be of material service both to this country and 
to society at large, cannot fail to be interesting to 
the public.' ‘ In 178G,’ this gentleman informs us, 

‘ he undertook an extensive journey through the 
most interesting parts of Europe, to obtain 
political information, to ascertain the state of 
other countries, and to discover every means 
which had been sanctioned by the exjierience of 
other nations, that could be successfully intro- 
duced for the improvement of Great Britain 
that, ‘ in the course of that tour,' in which he 
travelled 7500 miles in seven months and a half, 
‘he became acquainted with the most distin- 
guished authors, the ablest statesmen, and the 
most zealous patriots, that luirope could then 
boast and ‘ returned full of ardour, to establish, 
in his own country, tlio bemdicial institiition.s, 
which were scattered over others ; and to make 
this island the centre of the various improve- 
ments of which political society was capable, 
more e.specially those of an agricultural nature.’ 
Circumstances, however, having 'occasioned a 
coldness with the minister, he found that any 
attempt, to carny such measures into effect, was 
not likely to l>c successful in parliament, and 
thence he was under the necessity of waiting for a 
more favourable opportunity.' Sir .John Sinclair 
adds, that having published his History of the 
Uevenue, which he had intended to have con- 
cluded with a chapter on the political circuni- 
stanees of the country ; he then saw the 
necessity of forming some institution for tlie ex- 
press purpose of collecting statistical infornialioii, 
the public having felt the most seriou.s incon- 
veniences and losses, from information of tiiat 
nature not being any where to be obtained. 
This suggested the idea of beginning that usctul 
and extensive work, the Statistical account of 
Scotland, concluded in 21 vols. 8vo. and to tlie 
completion of which 900 individuals of intelli- 
gence and ability contributed their assistance. 
About the same time, Sir John, having received 
information respecting the celebrated wool of the 
Shetland isles, and of the dangers to which 
iheir flocks were exposed, was led to lay ^ 
statement of these facts before the Highland So- 
ciety, who gave every assistance in their powei, 
and to suggest the erection of a new Society, en- 
titled the British Wool Society, for the spccia 
purpose of iimiroving British wool. The busi- 
ness of that Society was carried on with sucU 
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epeigy and success, that in the summer of 1792, 
‘ die greater part of this island had been sur- 
veyed, by persons skilled in the management of 
sheep, whose observations wore circulated over 
die kingdom/ It was in the preface to an ac- 
count published by that Society of one of these 
tours, that Sir John first hinted at the establish- 
ment of a Board of Agriculture. After stating 
that ‘ they had established many important facts; 
that they had proved that the finest breeds of 
Spain or of England will thrive on the wildest of 
the Cheviot hills, and that very fine woollen 
brci'ds may be jiropagated in the most moun- 
tainous districts of Scotland,^ he adds, ‘but un- 
less a Board of Agriculture be constituted, for 
tlu' pur]>ose of superintending the iinprovernents 
of the sheep and wool of the country, and other 
objects connected, either with tne cultivation or 
pasturage of the soil, he should despair of any 
considerable success in those jiursuits/ Im- 
pressed with these ideas, Sir John Sinclair went 
to London in December 1702, resolving to at- 
tempt tlie establishment of snch a Board. 

On the 15th of May, 1793, this gentleman 
made his motion in parliament for this pur- 
pose, ‘ It is supjiosed,’ said he, ‘ that there are 
sixty-seven millions of acres in Britain, of whitdi 
seven millions are occupied with houses, roads, 
rivers, lakes, See. Hiere remained sixty millions, 
of NNliicli five millions only were, employed in 
raising grain ; tw(!nty-five millions were appro- 
priateil to ])astnrage, and there remained thirty 
millions either completely waste, or under a very 
defective system of husbandry. That was an ob- 
ject of astonishing importance. Disgraceful, in- 
(I( ed it was, that nearly one half of tlie kingdom, 
'which might furnish subsistence to above ten 
millions of people, should remain in such a state.' 
by the efforts of the pro})Osed institution, lie 
considered the stock of the fanner might be ren- 
deu'd inlinitely more valuable, without requiring 
a greater quantity of food, or any additional care 
or expense.’ Tlie additional value of black 
cattle, of which it is supposed there are five 
uiillions in tlie island, lie estimated, at ‘20s. a 
head, would add five millions per annum to the 
national wealth. There are at least twenty mil- 
hons of sheep in Britain. By improving the 
fiecce, Is. per sheep might be added to the value 
of tll(* wool, which would produce one million: 
the manufacturer of the wool can treble the value ; 
hence an addition of other five millions per 
-umum; and the profits arising from improving 
the carcase would be still more considerable. 
Breat improvements might also be made in other 
Kinds of stock. Great savings would arise by 
me use of improved instruments of husbandry, 
'J^hile by following judicious systems adapted to 
the different soils, ground would be cultivated 
‘Jt much less expence and with greater advantage, 
these improvements would furnish the means of 
ni’althful occupations to many thousands, almost 
bullions of people, who, from the integrity of 
tiieir private conduct, and the vigour of their 
^onshtutions, should as much as possible be 
^nltiplied.^ To secure these act vantages a 
i>oard of Agriculture was absolutely neces- 
1. As a general magazine for agricultural 
knowledge. 2. As the best means of collecting 


and circulating that knowledge, and exciting a 
spirit of experiment. 3. As the most certain 
method of establisliing an extensive foreign cor- 
respondence, to procure the most speedy infor- 
mation of agricultural improvements and dis- 
coveries, in all quarters of the globe. 4. As a 
public body, capable of being entrusted with 
the privilege of franking, to render its corres- 
pondence less expensive. 5. As the only me- 
dium, through which any general improvement 
of stock could be expected, the authority and 
infiuence of a public board far surpassing the 
exertions of private societies, however active, in 
removing deep-rooted prejudices, and concentrat- 
ing the knowledge of many individuals of <lif- 
ferent professions. And, 6. As the best means 
of obtaining a statistical account of England, and 
giving a view of the real state of that country; 
such as had already been nearly completed in 
Scotland, and which might soon be univers.ally 
followed in other countries : ‘ And thus the prin- 
ciples of political society, and the sources of 
national improvement, would be more completely 
ascertained, than in any former period of history.' 
For when ])ersons talked with raptures of the 
great wealth brought into this country by com- 
merce, tln;y did not consider that the nation in 
many cases l^Bt as much by neglecting agricul- 
ture, as they gained by commerce. The Iloard 
was finally appointed to consist of a president, 
treasurer, secretary, under-secretary, two or more 
surveyors, one or more clt'rks, with such other 
officers us T)iay l)e necessary, and thirty ordinary 
members : besides the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of 
tlie great seal, lord president, lord privy seal, 
lord treasure', or first connnissioncr of the Trea- 
sury, lord high admiral, or first lord commis- 
sioner of the admiralty, the bishops of J.ondon 
and Durham, the two secretaries of state, the 
rn ister of ordnance, the speaker of the house of 
commons, the ])resident of the Royal Society, 
the surveyor general of woods and forests, and 
the surveyor of the crown lands, for the time 
being; who are all members cjc o(fi('iis. The 
annual election of officers and members was ap- 
pointed for the ‘25th of March, when five of the 
ordinary members were to go out, and live others 
to be chosen. At all meetings of the Board, seven 
should he a quorum for doing business, the presi- 
dent or the deputy being always one : and the 
number of honorary members to be unlimited. 

At first Sir J. Sinclair’s friends had little 
hopes of his success, and when he informed Mr 
A. Young, that he had an appointment with Mr 
Pitt to explain the advantages of the measure, 
Mr. Young wrote, ‘When you come from Mr. 
Ifitt, I shall have won the wager, (that he would 
not succeed.) Pray don’t give ministers more 
credit than they deserve. In manufactures and 
commerce, you may bet securely, but they never 
did, and never will do any thing for the plough. 
Your board will be a Board in the Moon.’ Sir 
John, however, took every prudent measure to 
insure success. M. Dundas early promised his 
assistance, notwithstanding their political dif- 
ferences; and Mr. Pitt a.ssured him, ‘that he 
would not oppose the measure, but that his sup- 
port would depend on wliat ho judged was the 
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sense of the house.* To satisfy the house of the 
beneficial tendency of such a measure, Sir John, 
previous to his motion in parliament, circulated 
a printed paper amon^ the members, containing 
a plan of the board, its objects, advantages, and 
probable expenses. Still, however, a few mem- 
bers, suspecting some scheme of corruption or 
ministeriail influence to be at the bottom, op- 
posed it vehemently ; but it was carried by a 
majority of seventy-five; 101 voting for it and 
twenty-six against it. Mr. Sheridan and others, 
who then opposed it, have since very handsomely 
expressed their conviction of the utility of the 
measure, and their wishes for its success. The 
board was c.stablished by Act of Parliament, on 
the 17th May 1703, £3000 per annum voted for 
its sup|X)rt, and the charter drawn up and ulti- 
mately sanctioned by the Great Seal, on the 23rd 
of August, allliough the high fees ])aid for it, 
which amounted to no less than .£1180. 125 . 2d. 
miglit, one would think, have expedited the 
business more cpiickly. The board could not 
be assembled till the 4tli of September, and the 
regular meetings did not commence till January 
23rd, 1794. One of the fir.st objects of their 
attention was to collect materials for a statistical 
account of England. Accordii^ly sjjecimens 
of parochial reports were printtft, with a view 
of rousing the clergy of the church of England 
to exertions similar to those of their brethren in 
Scotland. Put it was afterwards tliought proper 
on various accounts, to prefer general to par- 
ticular enquiries, and to procure county instead 
of parochial reports. Accordingly surveys were 
made and reports printed of the statci of agri- 
culture, in all the counties of the United King- 
doms : and many gentlemen employed, executing 
their tasks gratis. The charge of collecting this 
mass of information, and surveying the whole 
island, did not exceed the sum of £2170. The 
expense of printing the reports, however, was 
great. As a specimen of the expedition witli 
which the business of the board was carrietl on, 
it is worth mentioning, that no fewer (lian 
seventy-four of these reports were given in, and 
cither printed or in the press, within little inoie 
than six months after its second meeting ; that 
during the first session above 80,000 papers 
were printed and circulated, of wjiich above 100 
were returned with valuable hints and observa- 
tions written in the margins, before the 29th of 
July, 1794; and that by the end of the .second 
session, the survey of the whole kingdom liad 
been nearly completcul, and the reprinting of 
.some of the reports had actually commenced. 
Such a quantity of important business, begun 
and executed within so short a period, we are 
persuaded is not to be found paralleled in the 
annals of any public society. Nor were these 
the only exertions made by the board within that 
penod. Through their recommendation and in- 
fluence extraordinary merit wa.s rewarded, £1000 
being granted bv parliament, to Mr. Joseph Klk- 
Rlgtoii, who had carried the art of draining land 
to a degree of perfection hitherto unknown; and 
me interests of a most useful class of the com- 
munity, viz. the common labourers, had been at- 
tendea to, by introducing and passing the ‘ act 
for the more effectual prevention of the use of 


defective weights, and false and unequal b,'(- 
lances.* And there is every reason to believe, 
that in consequence of the recommendations 
of the board, in January, 1795, 50,000 addi- 
tional acres were planted with potatoes, and a 
famine, consequently, prevented by thus pro- 
viding six months provisions for about a mil- 
lion of people. The crop of wheat in 1795, how- 
ever, proving defective, the president recom- 
mended to the board, an extra cultivation of that 
necessary grain, in a letter which was sent to 
all the members, and to the quarter sessions of 
the counties, as well as inserted in fifty different 
newspapers, in consequence whereof a greater 
quantity of wheat was sown, and, with the ad- 
vantage of a favourable season, a more produc- 
tive and plentiful crop was reaped in autumn 
1796, than perhaps at any former period in the 
annals of Ibitish agriculture. 

VVe should protract this article beyond all 
bounds, were we to enumerate all the objects of 
this truly patriotic institution. Wo shall, there- 
fore, after giving the great outlines of investiga- 
tion, ns stated hy Sir J. Sinclair to the board, in 
his ‘ General \’iew of the Inquiries ( .ssoiitial for 
the internal improvemertt of the kingdom,’ only 
mention one or two important objects of their 
attention. The former an; thus ranked by the 
president, 1. The riches to be obtained from 
the .surface of the national territory. 2. Tfic 
mineral or subterraneous treasures of which the 
country is possessed. 3. The wealth to be 
derived from its streams, rivers, canals, inland 
navigations, coasts and fisheries; and 4. The 
means of promoting the improvement of the 
people in regard to their health, industij, and 
morals, founded on a statistical survey of every 
parochial district in the kingdom, and the cir- 
cumstances of its inhabitants. ^.Under one or 
other of lhe.se heads, every point of real impor- 
tance, that can tend to promote the general hap- 
pine.ss of a great nation, seems to i)e included. 
Tiiree objects of attention were pointed out-^ 

1. To ameliorate the condition of the lower or- 
ders of the peo})le, by promoting improvements 
in the construction of cottages, and ascertaining 
the means of lessening tlie con.sumption of fuel. 

2. To recommend the annexing of a large garden 
to each cottage ; and, 3. To encourage the ex- 
tension of friendly societies. Another important 
object of the board was, to procure an act for the 
enclosure and cultivation of tlic waste lands in 
Great Britain : and thus to 

Cut oir tho.se legal bars 

Which crush the culture of our fruitful isle. 

In a word, the great objects of the board were 
to collect and condense every partich’ of inlor- 
mation, that could be interesting either to indi- 
viduals or society. 

In liis address to the board, 24th of MaV; 
1796, Sir John Sinclair justly observ*es, ‘that a 
single additional acre, cultivated at home, is more 
truly valuable than the most extensive possessions 
acquired abroad, at an enormous expense o 
treasure and 'of blood, and retained with di ' 
culty and danger.* And in a former address, o 
the 29th July, 1794, after stating ihixt the prot^' 
ble addition to the national capital by the i 
provement of ^2,351,000 acres of waste liin 
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would amount at thirty years purchase to support, was withdrawn,) because, with some 
£905,215,500; besides £30, 193, 850 of additional little prolixity, important agricultural details 
national income. He allows an objection maybe are included in it : and as a tribute of respect 
urged, that the improvement of these 22,351,000 to the unwearied and public-spirited exertions of 
acres at £4 per acre would occasion an expense more than one excellent individual, 
of £89,404,000. To this, after replying, that AGRIEL/EA, in botany, tlie wild olive. 

< in a national account this expense is no AGRIFOLIUM, or Aqlifolium, in botany, 
object; — that the public, instead of losing, gains See Ilex and Holly. 
by the expenditure ; and that the money thus AGRIGAN. See Agrignan. 

laid out might have lain dormant; might have AGRIGENTUM, Agragas, or Acragas, in 

been wasted, qr destined for the cultivation of ancient geography, a celel>ratcd city on the 
distant territories, with all the risk of being taken southern shore of Sicily, the site of which is 
by an enemy, See. ; ' he adds — ‘ That here it is now partially occupied by the town of Gir- 
impossible not to advert to the astonishing differ- genti. The ancient name (Acragas) was also 
cnce between spending eighty-nine millions in that of a neighbouring stream ; and both, ac- 
improvements at home, or in foreign conquest, cording to Folybius, were so called (aKpaytj) 
After the expenditure of that sum in war, it from tlie fertility of the surrounding country, 
would be accounted a most foUunate means of The situation of this city was peculiarly strong 
reimbursement, if we could secure any territory, and imposing, chietly standing on a bare and 
by a commercial intercourse with which, five precipitous rock, elevated 1100 feet above the 
millions per annum could be gained ; whilst, at level of the sea. Mr. Swinburne and M. 
the same time, it would be necessary to pay at Houelle contend that a considerable part of 
least five millions of additional taxes. Hut if the ruins reach info the vale. It was protected 
that money were laid out at home, or rather, if on the southern side by the river Acragas, and 
individuals were encouraged to expend a part of on the western, by the llypsas. A strong wall 
tlicir wealth, in the internal iiiiproveirient of the was erected along the margin of the rock, and 
country, instead of new taxes being necessary, in the eastern part of the town, on the site 
the old ones would become lighter and more now occupied by Girgenli, was ])laced the citadel 
easily paid; and instead of dragging £5,000,000 of Cocalus, so environed by a deep gnlph, as to 
per ann. from an enormous distance, with much be approachable only by a single narrow path, 
risk and expense, thirty millions would he pro- Dedalus, the most famous ' mechanic of 
ducod within our own domain, and always at fabnlons antiquity, fled to this spot for pro- 
our command.' Sir John Sinclair closes his teotion against Minos, ami built many splen- 
account of the board, with this philanthropic did edifice's for Uocalus, king of the island, 
proposal, Unit a ‘ IMan of an agreement bo cn- Long after his flight, A. A. C. 600, the people of 
tered into among tUe powers of Fairope and the ( iela sent a colony hither. These Greeks co^- 
United States of Anieriea, for rewarding disco- verted the ancient abode of the Siculi into a 
veries of general benefit to society.’ The general citadel, to guard the magnificent city, which 
outlines are, ‘ that each power should agree to they erected on the hillocks below. An ad- 
pay a sum according to its revenue, for reward- vautageous situation, a free government, with 
ing those who make any useful discovery in rural all its happy effects, exalted their common- 
cpconorny, mellicine, or tim arts ; ami that such wealth to a degree of riches and power, un- 
discoveries should be rapidly extended to thedif- known to the Greek settlements, Syracuse alone 
ferent countries ; and brought to tlieir ultimafii excepted. 

state of perfection. The attention of mankind To its advantages as a place of great strength, 
being thus directed to such objects, it is inipossi- the city added others of a commercial nature 
hlo to say, to what perfection the arts necessary being within two miles and a half of the sea, by 
for their comfort and sustenance might be carried, which an easy intercourse was afforded with 
The desire for fame and emolument, and the the ports of Africa, and the south of Europe, 
emulation of many nations rivalling each other The soil about Agrigentimi being very fertile, 
in such arts, would produce discoveries, tlie im- was laid out chiefly in olive yards, the products 
poilanco of which can hardly be estimated. And of which were carried to Carthage, and brought 
such an undertaking might have tlie eft’ect of ren- immense wealth to the cultivators. This ena- 
dering wars less frequent and ferocious.' He bled them so splendidly to adorn the city witli 
concludes, ‘ If the measures above hinted at were temples and other public works, that Polybius, 
adopted, a new scene in politics might be the 1. ix. says, it surpassed in grandeur of appear- 
happy consequence, and rulers of nations might in anco most of its contemporaries. Among the 
future boast, — not of their numerous fleets, — not more important of its buildings, were the tern- 
nf their gallant armies, — not of extended com- pies of Minerva, and of Jupiter Atabyris, (who 
merce, — of splendid or luxurious arts, or acqui- was worshipped under this appellation in the 
sit ions by intrigue or conquest, — but of this, — island of Rhodes,) built on the higliest ground 
that within their respective dominions, a greater in the city; and the temples of Jupiter Olym- 

niimher of human beings enjoyed all the bless- pius, and of Hercules. 

ings of political society, in greater perfection. The temple of Jupiter Olympius, whicli vied, 
than hitherto they had ever been enabled to attain in size and grandeur of design, with the fines* 
in any former period of history.' edifices of Greece, is said by IJiodorus Sic. 1. xiii. 

We have dwelt thus long on the formation to have been 340 feet long, sixty broad, and 120 
nnd history of a society, now in fact, extinct, high, the foundation not being included, which 
(Ibr in 1819, the usual parliainaitary vote for its was itself remarkable for the immense archea 
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{poll which it stood; the walls of the building concilcd the people to the obscurity of his origin,, 
had half-columns let into them, measuring He joined his son-in-law Gelo, king of Syracusej 
twenty feet round on the outside, and flutings of in a war against the Carthaginians ; in the 
v^eptli sufficient to allow t man to stand in them, course of which, victory attended all his steps, 
The porticoes were very grand ; the eastern re- and Sicily saw herself for a time delivered from 
pfcv-enting, in admirable sculpture, the battles of her African oppressors- Soon after his decease, 
the giants; and the western the siege of Troy, his son Thrasydeus was deposed, and the old 
A war prevented the complotion of this temple, deinocratical government restored. Ducetius 
when the roof only remained unfinished. There next disturbed the general tranquillity. lie was 
was also, an artificial kike, cut out of the solid a chief of the mountaineers, descendants of the 


rock, near the city, of about a mile in circuit, 
and thirty feet deep, from which fish were ob- 
tained in abundance for the public feasts, and 
which was rendered an object of pleasure to the 
citizens, by the number of swans and otlier wati^r- 
fowl which frequented it. But the mud being 
.suffered to accumulate in this basin, it was at 
length filled up, and vines being planted, it 
became a remarkably fruitful spot. This lake, 
and the temple just described, were the work of 
a number of Carthaginian captives, by whose la- 
bour were also built the public sewers, which were 
objects of admiration for their strength and size. 

The inhabitants of Agrigentum were enfeebled 
by luxury and pleasure, k'mpedocles, as Dio- 
genes Laertius informs us, I. 8. scg. 03. tome i. 
p. 532. cd. i\fcibo7Hy reproached them ‘ with de- 
voting themselves every day to jr^easure as if 
they were to die on the morrow, and yet building 
houses as if they were to live for ever.' They are, 
however, commended for their hospitality. Gcllias, 
a rich citizen, is particularized by historians for his 
practice of setting porters at his gate for the 
purpose of inviting strangers to refresh them- 
selves in his house. On one occasion, when 
500 horsemen applied to him for a lodging, they 
were all liberally entertained, and furnished 
during their stay with garments from his ward- 
robe. The Agrigentines were famous for their 
attention to the breeding of horses, Vir^ily 
Ain. I. iii. v. 705 ; and as an instance of their 
possessions in this way, Diodorus relates, that 
when a native had betm crowned victor at the 
Olympic games, he was brought into the city 
with great pomp, attended by 300 chariots, each 
drawn by a ])air of white horses, llie property 
of the citizens. 

With respect to the early history of this an- 
cient city, and even its founders, much obscurity 
prevails. Strabo calls it an Ionian colony. Po- 
lybius says its first inhabitants were Khodians. 
Thucydides, in his sixth book, relates that the 
Geloi, who were of Rhodian origin, built this 
city after having been about 100 years in Sicily. 
Some fabulous accounts oven assign its erection 
to Daedalus, whose flight to this place we have 
already noticed. 

In the early period of their history the Agri- 
gentines were formidable for their military en- 
terprizes. In the fifty-second Olympiad, B. C. 
571, the cruel Phalaris, whose name and brazen 
bull are familiar to most of oiir readers, usurped 
the sovereignty ; but after a reign of sioiteen 
years shared the common fate of tyrants, and is 
supposed to have been put to death in his own 
bull. After his death, the people are said to 
have enjoyed their liberty about fifty years ; when 
Thero, a second usurper, ascended the throne ; 
who, by his justice, moderation, and valour, re- 


Siculi ; and was an overmatch for the Agrigen- 
tines, while they were unsupported by alliances, 
but sank under the weight of their union with 
the Syracusans. Some trifling differences dis- 
solved this union, and produced a war, in which 
the Agrigentines were worsted, and compelled 
to submit to humiliating terms of peace. Re- 
sentment led them to embiace with joy the pro- 
posals of the Athenians, then meditating an 
attack upon Syracuse. Their new friends, how- 
ever, soon made them feel, that the sacrifice of 
liberty and fortune would be the price of their 
protection ; and this consideration brought them 
speedily back to their old connections. But 
this reconciliation and its effects drew upon 
them the anger of the Carthaginians, by whom 
their armies were routed, their city taken, their 
race almost cxtirpatc^d, and scarce a vestige of 
magnificence was left. Hannibal opened his 
campaign with the siege of this city, which 
la-sted eight months. Many of the inhabitants 
removed during its continuance, and went to 
(rola ; those who remained were, by the orders of 
Himilcon, committed to the sword, and the riches 
of a city, containing 200,000 inhabitants, 
dered by the conquerors. 

Agrigentum lay fifty years buried under its 
own ruins; when Tinioleon, after triumphing 
over the Carthaginians, and restoring liberty to 
Sicily, collected the descendants of tlie Agrigen- 
tines, and sent them to re-establish the dwellings 
of tlicir forefathers. Their exertions were re- 
warded with astonishing success ; for Agrigentum 
rose from its ashes with such a renewal of vigour, 
that in a very short time we find it seizing a 
happy moment, when Agathocles and Carthage 
had reduced Syracuse to the lowest ebb, and 
arrogating to itself supremacy over all the Sicilian 
republics. Xenodicus was appointed the leader 
of this arduous enterprize ; and had his latter 
operations been as fortunate as his first campaign, 
Agrigentum would have acquired such a pre- 
ponderance of reputation and power, that the 
rival states would not even have dared to attack it. 
But a few brilliant exploits were succeeded by 
a severe overthrow, and the Agrigentines were 
obliged to sue for peace to Agathocles. Tins 
commonwealth afterwards took part with Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus, in his attempt upon Italy ; 
and when lie left Sicily to the mercy of her 
enemies, threw itself into the arms of Carthage. 
During the first Punic war, Agrigentum was the 
heiid-quarters of the Carth^inians, and was 
sieged by the Roman consuls, who after eight 
months' blockade, took it by storm, about the 
year B. C. 198. The chiefs of the Agrigentines 
were, by order of tlie consul Laevinus, fir> 
scourged with rods, and then beheaded, r 
common people, were made slaves, and sold to 
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the best bidder. The spoils of the city were put 
up to sale, and the money returned to the 
public treasury. Xivy, lib. xxvi, c. 40. tom. iii. 
p. 1138. ed J)rakc?ib. PolybitiSy lib. i.. p. 15 — 
19. After this period, Agrigentum is seldom 
mentioned in history ; nor is it easy to ascertain 
the precise time of the destruction of the old 
city, and the building of the new one. 

The further history of this famous place, may 
ne reduced within a very short compass. From 
the best information, it appears that the inhabi- 
tants, or at least all that escaped the Homan 
severity, still adhered to their noble walls. The 
citadel still remained upon the mountain of 
Cocalus ; every requisite for defence, pleasure, 
and comfort of life still surrounded them; a 


where it remains supine, with tlie cavities 
turned upwards. Only a single column marks 
the confused heap of moss-growA ruins be- 
longing to the temple of Hercules. It stood 
on a projecting rock above a chasm in the 
ridge, which was cut through for a passage to 
the port. In the same tract over some hills, 
is situated the Tomb of Thero. It is sur- 
rounded by aged olive-trees, which cast a wild 
irregular shade over the ruin. The edifice in- 
clines to the pyramidal shape, and consists at 
present of a triple plinth, and a base supporting 
a square pedestal : upon this plain solid founda- 
tion is raised a second order, having a window 
in each front, and at each angle two Ionic pilasters 
crowned with an entablature of the Doric order. 


natural wall, formed by abrupt rocks, presented 
a strong barrier against assailants ; pleasant hills 
sheltered them on three sides witliout impeding 
the circulation of air ; before them a broad plain, 
vv'.'itered by the Acrages, gave admittance to the 
sea-breeze, and to a fine prospect of that ele- 
ment ; the port, Emporium Agrigentinorum, 
lay in view at the mouth of the river, and pro- 
bably the road across the flat was lined with 
populous suburbs. Often, by means of its com- 
merce, the commonwealth was long able to re- 
sist the shocks of adversity, and to rise again 
with fresh splendour. It was, however, crushed 
in/ the general fall of Grecian liberty; and the 
feeble remnants of its population were at length 
driven out of its walls by the Saracens. 

The present town of Girgenti occupies the 
mountain on which the ancient citadel stood. At 
the north-east angle of the old limits, upon 
some foundations of large regular stones, a church 
hiis been erected ; a road appears hewn in the 
solid rock for the convenience of the votaries that 
visited this temple in ancient days. It was then 
dedicated to Ceres and her daughter Proserpine, 
the peculiar patronesses of Sicily. Bishop 
Blaise has succeeded to their honours. — ^At the 
south-east corner, where the ground, rising 
gradually, ends in a bold eminence, which is 


Its inside is divided into a vault, a ground room, 
and one in the Ionic story, communicating with 
each other by means of a small internal staircase. 
In the plain are seen the fragments of the tem- 
ple of TEsculapius ; part of two columns, and 
two pilasters, with an intermediate wall, support 
the end of a farm house, and were probably the 
front of the cells. Towards the west, are the 
gigantic remains of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, minutely described by Diodorus Siculus. 
It may literally be said that it has not one stone 
left upon ampler; and it is barely possible, with 
the help of much conjecture, to discover the 
traces of its plan and dimensions. Diodorus 
calls it the largest temple in the whole island : 
but adds, that the calamities of war caused the 
work to be abandoned before the roof could be 
put on; and, that the Agrigentines were ever 
after reduced to such a state of poverty and de- 
pendence, that they never had it in their power 
to hnish this superb monument of the taste and 
opulence of their ancestors. The length of this 
temple was 370 Greek feet ; its brea(lth, sixty ; 
and its height 120, exclusive of the foundations : 
tlie extent and solidity of its vaults and under- 
works, its spacious porticoes, and exquisite 
sculpture, were suited to tlie grandeur of the 
whole. — The next ruin belongs to the temple of 


crowned with majestic columns, are the ruins of 
temple said to have been consecrated to Juno. 
To the west of this, stands the building com- 
monly called the Temple of Concord; the stone 
of which, and the other buildings, is the same 
3^ that of the rf^ighbouring mountains and cliffs, 
a conglutination of sea-sand and shells, full of 
perforations, of a hard and durable texture, and 
a deep reddish brown colour. The Doric temple 
has many of its columns, entablature, pediments, 
and walls, entire ; only part of the roof is wanting. 
B owes its preservation to the piety of some 
Cliristians, who have covered half the nave, and 
converted it into a church, consecrated under 
hm invocation of St. Gregory, bishop of Gir- 
gcnti. In the same direction are rows of se- 
pulchres cut in the rock. Some masses of it 
hewn into the shape of coffins; others 
drilled full of small square holes employed in 
^ different mode of interment, and serving as 
Receptacles of urns. One ponderous piece of 
d in an extraordinary position; by the 
^lure of its foundation, or the shock of an 
®anhquake it has been loosened from the gene- 
quarry, and rolled down the declivity. 


Castor and Pollux ; vegetation has covered the 
lower parts of the building, and only a few frag- 
ments of columns appear between the vines. 
This was the point of the hill wliere the wall 
stopt on the brink of a large fish pond, spoken 
of by Diodorus : it was cut in the solid rock 
thirty feet deep, and water was conveyed to it 
from the hills. In it were bred a great quantity 
of fish, for the use of public entertainments ; 
swans, and various other kinds of wild fowl, swam 
along its surface, for the amusement of the citi- 
zens ; and the great depth of water prevented an 
enemy from surprising the town on that side. 
It is now dry, and used as a garden. On the 
opposite bank are two tapering columns, witliout 
their capitals, placed in a tuft of carob trees. 
Monte Toro, where Hanno encamped with the 
Carthaginian army, before the Homan consuls 
drew .him into an engagement that ruined his 
defensive plan, is a noble back ground to this 
picturesque group of objects. — The wliole space, 
comprehended within the walls of tliis ancient 
city, abounds witli traces of antiquity ; founda- 
tions, brick arches, and little channels for the 
conveyance of water; but in no part are any 
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ruins that can be presumed to have belonged to 
places of public entertainment. This is the more 
extraordinary, as the Agrigentines were fond of 
shows and dramatic performances ; and the 
Romans never dwelt in any place long without 
introducing their savage games. See (rirtr.FNTi. 

AGRIGINTINE Salt, in natural history, a 
kind of salt famous among the ancients for its not 
crackling in the tire as the common salt does. 

AGRIGNAN, one of the Ladrone islands. It 
is mountainous, lias a volcano, and is 50 miles in 
circumference. N. lat. 19° 4.\ R. long. 146°. 

AGRII, in ancient geography, a people of 
Ethiopia, called by the (ireeks Cynamolgi. 

AGRILIUM, in ancient geograpliy, a town of 
Asia IVI inor, in Rithynia, to the soutli-east of Nicffa. 

AGRUMONIA, Agrimony, in botany, a 
genus of the dodecandria digynia class and order, 
of the natural order of senticosa', and of the 
rosaceic of .Jussieu. Cal. onc-leafed, five cleft, 
acute, small, superior: perianth, permanent, 
fenced with an outer calyx: cor. five, flat, 
emarginate petals, with the claws narrow, in- 
serted into the calyx ; stam. capillary filaments, 
shorter than the corolla, inserted into the calyx ; 
ANTH. small, twin, and compressed ; pist. germ, 
inferior; styles, simple, of the length of the 
stamina; stigmas, obtuse, no pei^arpium ; cal. 
contracted at the neck, and hardened ; the seeds 
are two and roundish. The number of stamina 
is very uncertain, ' twelve, ten, seven. The 
agrimonia of Tournefort has the outer calyx 
growing to the inner ; tw'o seeds ; stamina twelve 
to twenty ; fruit fenced with bristles. The agri- 
raonoides T. has the outer calyx detached ; one 
seed; stamina about seven. Of this genus there 
are five species. 

AGRIMONOIDES, in botany, a species of 
agrimony. This plant flowers in April, and 
comes to perfection in May. It grows in some 
mountainous parts of Italy ; and is sometimes 
called pirnpinella solio agriinoniio. 

AGRIMONY, J1e.mp. See Kupatoriu.m. 

Agrimony, Water Hemp, See liinp.Ns. 

AGRlOCARDAMUxM, in botany, Carda- 
MINE, which see. 

AGRIOCASTANUM, earth nut, pig nut. 

AGRIOCIN ARA, a species of wild artichoke. 

AGRJOCOCCIMELA, the primus sylvestris, 
or plum tree. 

AGR lOMELLA, the crab apple. 

AGRIOMELANZANION, in the botanical 
writings of the ancients, a word that has per- 
plexed many later botanists. The Arabian 
writers, Avicenna and Serapion, used the word 
bedengian, for the fruit of the pomum amoris, a 
kind of esculent nightshade, or solanum, called 
by the old Greek writers, as Theophrastus, &c. 
strychnus, and only distinguished from the other 
strychni, or nightshades, by its being described 
as wholesome, not poisonous. From this Arabic 
word bedengian, the Italians formed their word 
melanzaua, and the late Greek writers their me- 
lanzanion, which they used as the name of the 
same fruit. This, when the plant was cultivated 
in gardens, was probably larger and fairer than 
when it grew wild ; but, in this latter state, was 
not less used, and was distinguished by the term 
agrioraelanzanion. 


AGRION. See Peucedanvm 
AGRIONARDUM, valerian. 

, AGRION I A, in Grecian antiquity, lestivals 
annually celebrated by the Boeotians in honour 
of Bacchus. At these festivals the women pre- 
tended to search after Bacchus as a fugitive; and 
after some time, gave ovfer their enquiry, saying, 
that he was fled to the Muses, and was concealed 
among them. 

AGRIQPIIAGI, from orypioc, wild, and 
I eat ; in antiquity, a name given to those who 
were supposo^d to feed on wild beasts, such as 
lions, panthers, &c. Pliny and Solinus speak 
of Agriophagi in Ethiopia ; and Ptolemy of others 
in India on this side the Ganges. 
AGRIOPHYLLON. See Peucedanum. 
AGRIORIGANUM, in botany, wild mar- 
joram. 

AGRIOSELINUM, wild parsley. 

AGRIPALMA, mother wort. 

AGRIPPA, an ancient n\y of Apulia. 

Agrippa, in inidwdfery, a name anciently ap- 
plied to children, born in an unusual or irregular 
manner ; particularly such as presented the feet 
instead of the head. This was, according to Pliny, 
because they were (a^gre parti) born with di/- 
Jiciilh/. Salmasius derives it from the Greek 
ayQHVy veriari, and Vttttoc, equus, q. d. a hunter 
of horses, and Daventer has a particular chapter 
of agrippas, or infants coining with their feet 
foremost, which, according to him, is one of the 
most convenient and safe ways for a mature 
birth. 

Agrippa, (Cornelius,) born at Cologne in 1486 
a man of considerable learning, and by common 
report a groat magician ; for the monks at that 
time suspected every thing to be heresy or sor- 
cery which they did not understand. He com- 
posed a Treatise on the Excellence iai* Women, to 
insinuate himself into the favour of Margaret of 
Austria, governess of the Low Countries : and 
accepted of the charge of historiographer to the 
emperor, which that princess gave him. The 
treatise on the Vanity of the Sciences, which 
he published in 1550, enraged his enemies ex- 
tremely ; as did that of Occult Philosophy, which 
be printed soon after at Antwerp. He was im- 
prisoned in France, for a satire he had written 
against the mother of Francis I. but was liberated, 
and went to Grenoble, where he died in 1534. 

Agrippa, (Herod I.) the son of Aristobulus 
and Maiiamne, and grandson to Herod the 
Great, was born A. M. 3997, three years before 
the birth of our Saviour, and seven years before, 
the vulgar a^a. After the death of Aristobulus 
his father, his grandfather took care of his edu- 
cation, and sent him to Rome to make his 
court to Tiberius The emperor conceived a 
great affection for him, and placed him near 
his son Drusus. Agripj)a very soon won the 
graces of Drusus, and of the empress Antonia I 
but Drusus dying suddenly, all those who had 
been much about him, were commanded by 
Tiberius to withdraw from Rome, lest the ^ght 
and presence of them should renew his afflic- 
tion. Agrippa, who had been extravagant, 
being thus obliged to leave Rome, overwhehnei 
with debt, retired to Massada, where he lived 
rather like a private person than a prince. 
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Herod, tlie Tctrarnh, his uncle, who had married 
Herodias his sistei-in-law, assisted him for 
some time, made him principal magistrate of 
Tiberius, and presented him with a large sum 
of money : but all this was not sufficient to 
answer the excessive expenses and profusion 
ofAgrippa; so that Herod growing weary of 
assisting him, and reproaching him with his bad 
ceconorny, Agrippa returned to Rome. Upon 
his arrival, he was received into the good graces 
of Tiberius, and commanded to attend Tiberius 
Nero, the son of Drusus. Agrippa, however, 
chose rather to attach himself to Caius Cali- 
gula, the son of Germaiiicus, as if lie had 
some prophetic views of the future elevation 
of ('aligula, who at that time was universally 
beloved. The great assiduity and agreeable 
heliavioiir of Agrippa, so far engaged this 
prince, that he kept him constantly about him. 
But Agrippa being overheard one day by 
Kutyclies, a slave whom he had made free, to 
express his wishes for Tiberius’s death and the 
advancement of Caligula, the slave betrayed 
him to tlie emperor ; whereupon he was loade<l 
with fetters, and committed to the custody 
of an officer, Tiberius soon after dying, and 
Caligula succeeding, he heaped many favours 
upon Agrippa ; changed his iron fetters into 
a chain of gold ; set a royal diadem on liis 
head ; and gave him the Ictrarchy which Philip, 
the son of Herod the Great, had been pos- 
sessed of, viz. Ratana^a and Trachonitis. To 
this he added that of Lysanias ; and Philip 
returned into Judea to take possession of his 
new kingdom, — Caligula being soon after killed, 
Agrippa, who \vas then at Rome, contributed 
much by his advice to maintain Claudius in 
possession of the imperial dignity, to which 
he had been advanced by the army. But in 
this affair Agrippa exhibited more cunning than 
honesty ; for while he made a show of being 
in the interest of the senate, he secretly advised 
Claudius to be resolute, and not to aliaridoii 
his good fortune. The emperor, as an acknow- 
ledgment for his kind offices, gave him Judea 
and the kingdom of Chalcis, which had been 
possessed by Herod his brother. Thus Agrippa 
became suddenly one of the greatest princes 
of the East ; and was possessed of as much, 
if not more territory than his grandfather. He 
returned to Judea, and governed it to the great 
satisfaction of the Jews. But the desire of 
pleasing them, and a mistaken zeal for their 
religion, induced him to commit an unjust ac- 
tion, which is recorded Acts xii. 1, 2, &c. for 
itbout the feast of the passover, A. D. 44. St. James 
me son of Zebedee, and brother to St. John 
tae Evangelist, was seized by his order and 
pat to death. He also imprisoned St. Peter, till 
me festival was over, that he might then have 
mm executed. But Peter being miraculously de- 
hvered tlie designs of Agrippa were frustrated. 
After the passover he went from Jerusalem 
m Caesarea, where he l;iad games performed 
m honour of Claudius. Here the inhabitants 
mTyre and Sidon waited on him to sue for 
peace. Agrippa being come early in the mom- 
to the theatre, to give them audience, seated 
upon his throne, dressed in a robe of 


silver tissue, worked in the most admirable 
manner. The rising sun darting full upon it, 
gave it an uncommon lustre, and therefore, 
when the king spoke to the Tyrians and Sido- 
nians, the parasites around him began to say 
that it was llie voice of a god, and not of a man., 
Instead of rejecting these impious flatteries, 
Agrippa received them with an air of compla- 
cency ; but the gratification of his vanity was 
disturbed by observing an owl above him. He 
had seen the same bird before, when be was 
in bonds by order of Tiberius ; and it was then 
told him that he should soon be set at liberty : 
but that whenever he saw the same bird a 
second time, he should not live above five days 
afierwards. He was therefore extremely ter- 
rified ; and died at the end of five days, racked 
with tormenting pains in his bowels, and de- 
voured with worms. Such was the death of 
Herod Agrippa, after a reign of seven years, in 
the year of Christ 44. 

Agrippa, Herod, II. son of the preceding 
Herod Agrippa, was made king of Chalcis, but 
three or four years after, was deprived of his 
dignity by (Jaudius, who gave him other pro- 
vinces instead of it. In the war Vespasian car- 
ried on against the Jews, Herod sent him a 
succour of 2ttpo men ; by which it appears, 
that though a Tew by religion, he was yet en- 
tirely devoted to the Romans, whose assist- 
ance indeed he wanted, to secure the peace 
of his own kingdom. He lived to the third 
year of Trajan, and died at Rome, A. C. 100. 
He was the seventh and last king of the family 
of Herod the Great. It was before him and 
Berenice his sister and wife, that St. Paul 
pleaded his cause at Caesarea. 

Agrippa, (Marcus Vipsanius,) although of 
plebeian birth, was son-in-law to Augustus, and 
one of the most considerable generals among 
the Romans. Augustus’s victory over Pompey 
and Marc Antony was owing to his counsel. 
He adorned the city with the pantheon, baths, 
aqueducts, &c. 

AGRIPPINA CoT.ONTA U RIORUM, in ancient 
geography, now Cologne ; so called from Agrip- 
pina, who had a colony sent thither by the em- 
peror Claudius, to honour the place of her birth. 
See Cologne. 

Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, sister 
of Caligula, and mother of Nero ; a woman of 
wit, and of some learning, but excessively licen- 
tious. She was thrice married, the last time to 
Claudius, her uncle, whom she })oisoned to make 
way for Nero her son. Nero afterwards caused 
her to be murdered in her chamber, when she 
bid the executioner stab her first in the womb, 
that bad brought forth such a monster. 

AGRIPPINIANS, in church history, the fol- 
lowers of Agrippinus, bishop of Carthage, in the 
third century, who first introduced and defended 
the practice of rebaptization. 

AGRIPPINUS. See last article. 

AGRISE', V. or > A^pipan, Sax. to crush ; by 

Aggrise'. 5 an easy transition, to af- 
fright ; to astonish ; to make frightful ; to dread. 

And powring forth their bloud in brutish wiee. 

That any iron eyes, to see, it would agrixe, 

Spxi»cer*g Faet'ie Qtieene, v. x. 28. 

2 A 2 
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Yet not the colour of the troubled deep. 

Those spots supposed, nor the fogs that rise 

From the dull earth, me any whit 

Draytons ISlan in the Moon, 

AGRIUM, in the materia medica of the an- 
cients, a name given to an impure sort of natrum. 
The pure sort of this salt they called halmyrhagu, 
and the coarse kind agriuin. The former they 
nad from Media, the latter from Thrace. 

AGROM, in medicine, a disease frequent in 
Bengal, and other parts of the Indies, wherein 
the tongue chaps and ch^aves in several places, 
is extremely rough, and sometimes covered with 
white spots. The Indians are much afraid of 
this disease, which they attribute to extreme heat 
of the stomach. Their remedy is, to drink some 
chalybeate Ihpior, or tbe juice of mint. 

AGROP'E V. See Grope. 

For wlio so will it wcl agntyjDe, 

To hem belongeth all Europe, 

Whiche is the third parte euen 
Of all the worldc vndcr the heuen. 

Gower, Con, >4. b. v. 

AGROSTEMA,Wild Lychnis, or Campion, 
a genus of the pentagynia order, belonging to 
the decandria class of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the twen#^-second order, 
caryophyllei. The characters are: calyx, a 
single leaved perianthium, leathery, tubular, 
quinquedentated, and persistent : cou. five un- 
gulated petals : stam, ten subulated filaments; 
the anthene simple : pist. has an egg-shaped 
germen; the styli are five, filiform, erect, and 
the length of the stamina ; tlie stigmata are 
simple : the pericarpium is an oblong covered 
capsule, having two cells and five valves : the 
seeds are numerous and kidney-shaped ; the re- 
ceptacula are as many as the seeds, the interior 
ones gradually longer. The most remarkable 
species are : 1 . Tbe A^rostema coronaria, or 
single-rose campion. 2. The agrostema gitbago, 
haiiy wdd lychnis, or common cainjiion, which 
grows naturally in corn-fields in most parts of 
Britain. And 3. The agrostema jovis, or um- 
belliferous mountain campion, which grows na- 
turally upon the Helvetian mountains. 

AGROSTIS, Bent-grass, in botany, a genus 
of the triandria order, belonging to tbe digynia 
class of plants; and mtlie natural method, ranking 
under the fourth order, gramina. The characters 
are : cal. a one-flowered, two-valved, pointed 
gluma, rather less than the corolla : cok. two- 
valved, and pointed. stam. three capillary 
filaments, which are larger than the corolla. The 
antherae are forked, pist. a roundish germen; 
tbe styli are two, reflected and villous ; the 
stigmata hisped longitudinally. The pericar])iuTn 
is the corolla growing to the seed, not gaping. 
The seed is one, globular, and pointed at both 
ends. There are fifteen species; eight of them 
natives of Britain. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA, from ayfuocic, grass, 
and yoa^fiy description, the history or descrip- 
tion of grasses. John Schenchzer composed a 
learned and laborious work under this title, con- 
taining an exact description of about 400 difler- 
ent species of grass, and yet the subject is still 
unex^usted. See Grass. 
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AGROT'ED. Cloyed, surfeited, saturated. 

Skinner and Tyrwhit, 

This honorable quenc Philis doth him chere 
Her likelh wel his sport and his manere. 

But I am agroted here bofornc. 

To write of hem that in loue been forsworne. 

Chaucer, Ttie Legend of Good fVotnen. 
Agrotiri, in ancient geography, the most 
southern promontory of the island of Cyprus, 
east of Limassol. It is connected with the con- 
tinent by a very narrow tongue of land, now 
called cape De Gatti, on account of the great 
number of cats kept by the monks, who in the 
fourth century obtained permission to establish 
themselves there, as well as on mount Olympus, 
on condition of keeping a great number of those 
animals for hunting snakes, which had multi- 
plied to an alarming degree ; and which, it is 
said, have no greater enemies than cats. See 
SonninVs Tt'civcIs in Greece and Turkey. 

AGROUNir a. On ground. 

And headlong downc the master fades, and thrice 
tlio kcelc aground. 

The water whirl d, and at the last the wilde sea 
swallowM round. 

Virgil's JKneidos, b. 1. Jhj Thos. Phaer, 

With our great ships, we durst not approach the 
coast ; we having been all of us agnmnd. 

Sir W, Halcigh^s Essays, 

Say what you seek, and whither were you bound. 
Were you by stress of weather cast aground? 

Drydens jiErieid. 

The bear, presuming in his skill. 

Is here and there officious still, 

Till, striking on the dangerous sands ; 
Agrortnd, the shattered vessel stands. 

Gay, Fable 5. 

A-ground, in maritime affairs, the situation 
of a ship whose bottom, or any part of it, rests 
upon the ground. 

AGRYLA, in ancient geography, a city of 
Sardinia, founded, according to Stephen Byz, by 
a colony from Athens. 

AIrRYPNIA, aypvTTviay Or. among physi- 
cians, a privation of sleep ; a troublesome symp- 
tom of nervous and febrile diseases, it is other- 
wise called, vigilae, pervigilium, &c. In the 
Greek church, it is used for the vigil of any of 
the greater feast days, observed by the monks 
and clergy. 

AGUACAGUA, a town of Guiana, of South 
America, situated on the Caroni, which enters 
the Orinoco. Long. 62”. 42'. W. lat. 8°. 22'. N. 

AG U AC AT A L, a town of South America, in 
the province of Antioquia, on the river Cauca. 

AGUACATENANGO, a town of South Ame- 
rica, in the kingdom of Guatimala. Long. 91 - 
57'. W. Lat. 16”. 18'. N. , . 

AGU ADA, a town of Porto-Rico, situated in 
a bay and on a river of its name. Long. 67 . 6 • 
W. Lat. 18”. 25'. N. 

Aguada, a river of Brazil, in the provinc 
of Rio Grande, which enters the sea close n 
Cape San Roque. 

Aguada, a point of the province ofCartognn > 
which forms' the mouth of the gulf of Dane > 
South America. ^ 

Aguada, Cape, a cape on the 
of East Florida, in the gulf of Mexico. D> & 
82”, 15'. W. Lat. 26”. 22'. N 
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AGUADILLA, a river of South America, in 
the province of Terra Firma, wliicli enters 
Chagre near its estuary. 

AGUAGUIN, in botany, the name of a shrub 
among the Africans, who regard it as a balsamic 
and anti-vulnerary. The leayes of this shrub re- 
semble those of our common lilac ; they grow 
alternately, and stand upon foot-stalks of half an 
inch long ; and when held up to the light, shew a 
fine texture of the smaller veins. Philosophical 
Transac. 232. 

AGUAPECACA, in ornithology, the name of 
a Brazilian bird of the moor-hen species. It is 
of the size of a pigeon, very long-legged, and has 
a beak like that of the gallinaceous kind. Its 
back and the upper part of its wings are brown, 
and in each wing is a sharp horn, or prickle, 
serving for defence. 

AGUAHA-PONDA, in botany, a plant other- 
wise called viola spicata Brasiliana. It grows 
to the height of a foot and a half, or more, with 
a smooth, round, green, and jointed stalk : the 
lop of the stalk bearing an ear a foot long, 
smooth, and covered with flowers of a fine violet 
azure, or the colour of our viola martia, consist- 
ing of five roundish leaves. At each joint come 
forth four, five, or more, narrow, serrated, 
pointed, green, and unequal leaves. The whole 
flower is not unlike the viola martia, and has 
.somewhat of its smell. The root is straight, of 
a moderate thickness, and shoots out into abun- 
dance of lesser ones, and these again into fila- 
ments. There is another kind, distinguished by 
the wideness of its ear of flowers, which repre- 
sents a helmet of a green colour. It is marked 
with cubic pits, from whence proceed azure 
flowers. 

AGUAIIA-QUIVA, in botany, a Brazilian 
plant, thought, by Ray, to be the solatium vul- 
gare, or common night-shade. 

AGUARICO, a river in the province ofMai- 
nas, South America, which descends from the 
grand Cordillera of the Andes, near the town of 
San Miguel de Ibarra, washes the territory of the 
Sucumbios Indians, and enters tlie Napo, in lat. 
1°. 23'. S. Its sands contain much gold. 

AGUAS BELLAS, a town of Portugal, in 
Pstremadura, witli a district of two parishes. 
R is in the circle of Thomar. Also, a river of 
bouth America, which enters the Parana from 
the W. 

Aguas Camentes, acity of New Spain, South 
America, m the kingdom of New Gallicia. It 
contains three convent, and about 500 Spanish 
jainilies, besides mulattoes, and those of a mixed 
oreed. The natural curiosities belonging to this 
place are two warm springs, about ten yards 
^part, each affording an abundant supply of 
water, which is impregnated with copper, and is 
^^ore than thirty-three degrees above blood heat, 

R IS 140 leagues N. N. W. of Mexico, and 
‘irty-fivo of Guadalaxara. Long. 101°. 51 . 

’ ^ • W. ; lat. 22°. 2'. N. Also a settlement on the 
coast of Venezuela. 

ague, V. hn.'\ Gothic, agis, terror; an 
Agued, > intermitting fever, in which 

Aguish. 3 cold fits are succeeded by 

^1; the cold fit is tlie ague, the hot the fever. 


For I will bring vpon you fearfulnessc, swellyng 
of body, and the buniynge agew, to consume youre 
eyes and gendre sorrow of hert. 

Bible f 1539, Leuit. xxvi. 

This Alastor hath left nothing unscarched or un- 
assailed by his impudent and licentious lying in his 
aguish writings, for he was in his cold quaking fit all 
the while. Ben Jonson*s Discoveries, 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale. 

With flight and agued fear ! 

ShaJispeare*s Coriolanus, 
Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn. Here let them lie. 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. 

Shakspeare, 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 

Yet neither tempers nor corrects the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature. 

That still inclines to one extreme. Den. Sophy, 

Ague, in medicine, a disorder belonging 
strictly to the class of fevers, and consisting of 
paroxysms recurring at stated periods, with lon- 
ger or shorter intervals of apyrexia. It is in- 
cluded in the febres intermittentes of nosological 
writers. But with personal recollections of its 
cold embrace, we shall subjoin a popular descrip- 
tion of it ; and a few of the best remedies. — 

An ague mroxysm is divided into the cold, 
the hot, and tTO sweating stages. The cold stage 
is marked by yawning, lassitude, coldness of the 
surface of the body, shaking or trembling of the 
limbs, paleness of the countenance, and con- 
striction of the skin ; more or less nausea, and 
sometimes vomiting, a weak and small pulse, 
.and not unfrequently a considerable degree of 
stupor ; together with an irresistible shaking of 
the teeth and jaws. We have sat shivering with 
'this disorder before a large fire, in the height of 
summer. To this succeeds the hot stage, in 
which there is a preternatural degree of warmth 
over the whole body, accompanied by a redness 
and turgescence, together with a strong and full 
pulse, great irritation, and often some degree of 
delirium. These symptoms are followed by the 
sweating-stage, in which there is a profuse ex- 
halation from the pores of the skin, with a flow 
of urine, depositing a copious sediment, of a 
lateritious or brick-dust appearance. By these 
evacuations of sweat and urine, the febrile 
symptoms are carried off, and the patient gene- 
nerally falls into a refreshing sleep, from which 
he awakes without any rejnains of indisposition, 
except a slight degree of languor and debility. 
He then continues capable of sitting up and 
going about, with tolerable appetite and spirits, 
until the next return of the paroxysm. Accord- 
ing to the length of the apyrexia, or intermission 
between one febrile paroxysm and another, agues 
are denominated quotidians, tertians, or quar- 
tans; which see under their respective titles. 
Sydenham distinguished them, from the season 
of the year in which tliey appeared, into vernal 
and autumnal agues ; the former of which are 
always more easily cured than the latter. By 
others they have been distinguished into simple 
and complicated, regular and irregular, mild and 
malignant, &c. Of all agues or intermittents, 
the quartans are the most obstinate, being gene- 
rally accompanied with more or less of visceral 
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obstruction. Hence they are apt to terminate 
in dropsy, and thus sometimes prove fatal. In 
general, however, it may be said of agues, that 
they are rather obstinate tlian dangerous dis- 
orders. 

They occur chiefly in low situations, where 
there are shallow stagnant waters. Hence their 
frequency in Holland and Flanders, and in the 
flat marshy parts of some counties in England, 
such as Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Kent, &c. 
For the same reason they are very common in 
America, the East and West Indies, &:c. Witfiin 
our personal knowledge, the drainage and improve- 
ment ot a district of this description, has almost 
banished the complaint. The exhalations which 
arise from stagnant muddy waters (marsh mias- 
mata, as they are teirned) in these situations, are 
considered as the exciting cause of agues. 
Hence the prophylactic measures arc obvious ; 
vh. to avoid or remove from such situations. 
Where this cannot be done, the body should be 
protected from damp by proper woollen cloth- 
ing; fatigue, and sudden alternations of heat and 
cold should be avoided, and the wlmle system 
be fortified by proper exercise and a somewhat 
generous diet. 

Agues are cured by medicines which, at the 
same time that they exert a tonjp action, pro- 
duce and keep up an imj)ression u|)on the sys- 
tem, greater than that communicated by the 
causes wliich occasioned the disease. Such 
medicines are the Peruvian l^ark, various bitter 
and astringent drugs (given alone or in combi- 
nation witli opiates and aromatics,) certain me- 
tallic salts, such as vitriolated iron, vitriolated 
copper, vitriolated zinc, &c. See Lind on 
Diseases of Hot Climates, Appendix, p. 308, 
et seq. But as these medicines are only em- 
ployed during llic intermissions, it will be pro- 
per first to mention what should be done during 
the fits. 

It will be sufficient in the cold stage, to cover 
the patient with bed-clothes, and to give some 
warm tea with a tea-spoonful of hartshorn drops ; 
or some weak warm wine and water, with the 
same quantity of hartshorn. In tlic hot stage, an 
antimonijil, joined with saline medicines and 
opiates, will be projier, in order to bring on a 
perspiration, whereby tlic fit is carried off. The 
opiate, in conformity with Dr. Lind’s directions, 
should be given in a full dose ; viz. fifteen or 
twenty drops of laudanum in some lightly 
aromatic draught, or in cast of costiveness, in 
an ounce or two of aloetic wine. The sweating 
stage will thus be accelerated ; and as soon a.s it 
is over, the Peruvian bark should be freely ad- 
ministered, in doses of one or two drachms, 
every two hours. In some instances, however, 
it may be previously necessary to cleanse the 
stomach by an emetic, and the bowels by a gen- 
tle cathartic. The bark is then to be continued 
throughout the whole intervals of apyrexia, un- 
til the next accession of the paroxysm. This 
method is to be persisted in until the disorder is 

removed; and even for some time after, in order 
to prevent a relapse. The bark may be given 
in various vehicles, in combination with aromatics 
and other additions, according to circumstances. 


For examples of which see Thesaur. Med. or 
New Collection of Medical Prescriptions, third 
edition, under the class of tonics. 

If the Peruvian bark disagree with, or is re- 
fused by the patient, combinations of other 
tonics, and bitters may be given; such as pow- 
ders composed of dried chamomile flowers and 
myrrh, each a scruple ; prepared kali ten grains, 
or boluses composed of alum fifteen grains ; nut- 
meg and extract of gentian, each ten grains. 
These may be administered every five or six 
hours during the intermissions. Some agues 
have been cured by giving a quarter of a grain 
of the cuprum vitriolatum every three or four 
hours during the apyrexia ; this, however, is a 
very rough medicine, and commonly produces 
too much sickness to be persisted in. Vitriolated 
zinc has been employed witli better success, in 
doses of three grains every fourth hour. Some 
jiractitioncrs recommend certain preparations of 
arsenic ; but while so many other powerful and 
safer remedies present themselves, arsenic (in 
our opinion) should rarely be resorted to. The 
best authors who, in this country, have written 
upon agues, are Sydenham, Morton, Clcghorn, 
Lind, Fordyce; also Wilson on Febrile Dis- 
eases. Among foreigners, Torti, Werlhof, 
Quaria, See. 

Aoue-cake, a name sometimes given to a 
hard tumor on tlie left side of the belly, lower 
than the false ribs, said to be the effect of inter- 
mitting fever. 

Aguk-drops. See Arsenic. 

Ague-tree, sometimes written corruptly, 
Ague-per, is a name given by some to sassafras, 
on account of its febrifuge virtue. 

AGUEPFiRSE. See Aigueperse. 

AGU'EHRY, p. Fr. aguerriry accustom 
to the hardships of war ; to discipline troops. 

An army the hvst agnerried of any troops in Europe 
that have never seen an enemy. Lyttleton. 

AGUESSEAU, (Henry Francis D’), chan- 
cellor of France, was born at Limoges in 1868, 
of an ancient family of Saijitonge. V^oltaire 
speaks of him as the most learned magistrate his 
country ever produced. He received the first 
rudiments of his education from his father, and 
Ins ta.ste for poetry from the society of Boileau, 
Racine, and other eminent writers, with whom 
he associated at an early period of life. Having 
held the office of advocate-general of Paris for 
ten years, he was aj:>pointed procureur-general in 
1700 ; and in this situation distinguished himself 
by introducing several excellent jurisprudential 
regulations. He also directed a particular at- 
tention to the hospitals, and to the hardships oc- 
casioned by the scarcity in 1709; and was the 
strenuous defender of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, in opposition both to Louis XIV. and 
the chancellor Voisin, who solicited his concur- 
rence in favour of the bull Unigenitus. Aft^r 
the death of Voisin, and in the regency of the 
duke of Orleans,, he was made chancellor ; an 
performed the duties of his office with eminen 
wisdom and success. In his resistance of t le 
financial project of law, he prevailed for some 
time ; but when the regent determined to aaop 
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it, be was constrained to retire to his country seat 
at Fresnes; but was recalled in 1720. lie was 
a^rain deprived of hiS office in 1722, recalled by 
cardinal Ideury in 1727, and re-invested with tne 
seals in 1737, which he held till his death. 
From the year 1729 to 1749 he was sedulously 
employed in reforming the laws, and remedying 
the notorious abuses that disgraced and ob- 
structed their administration. But in this exten- 
sive and laborious employment his progress was 
slow, and his conflicts with opposing interests 
so great as to produce great apparent indecision 
in his judgment. Ilis apology will remind our 
readers of what, it is possible, might be the lan- 
guage of a living and most upright English 
judge: ‘When I recollect said he, ‘that the 
decree of a chancellor is a law, I think myself 
permitted to take a long time for consideration.^ 
His life, though assiduously occupied, was pro- 
longed by his temperance and equanimity ; but 
in the year 1750 his increasing infirmities ad- 
monished him of the necessity of withdrawing 
from public employments; and in 1751, he closed 
his life at the advanced age of eighty-three 
years. 

Besides’ the languages of antiquity, Aguosseau 
was acquainted with all the principal modern 
ones ; and to his knowledge of the history of all 
ages and nations, he added that of jurisprudence 
in its most extensive sense. Ho never sought 
office ; but always manitested a disposition su- 
perior to the honours which his talents and merit 
claimed, and a desire to be useful rather than to 
aspire after power. Of his frugality, and of the 
various emoluments annexed to the dignities he 
possessed, the only fruit that remained was bis 
library, in the improvement of which he limited 
himself to a certain annual expence. In the 
period of his retirement, which he called ‘the 
fairest days of his life,’ he devoted himself to the 
maturing of his plan of legislation, to the educa- 
tion of his children, and to a variety of literary 
pursuits, among which were mathematics and the 
belles leitres ; and these, together with agricul- 
ture, he deemed his recreations in the intervals 
of Ills severer occupations. When the public 
however demanded his services, he surrendered 
the satisfactions of retirement and the pleasures 
of domestic life. Having in 1694 married Anne 
le Febure d’Ormesson, it was said on this occa- 
sion, that virtue and the graces were now first 
seen in alliance ; but he had the misfortune to 
lose her in 1735. His grief corresponded to the 
affection that subsisted between them ; but he 
hastened to devote himself to the functions of his 
office ; alleging, ^ that hi.s services were due to 
Ihe public, and it is not just,’ said he, ‘ that it 
should suffer by my domestic affliction.’ It is 
said that he never passed a day, from his child- 
hood, without reading some parts of the scrip- 
lures ; and was heard to say, that this was the 
halm of his life. Of his works nine volumes 4to. 
have been published. In these, he is said to 
have thought like a philosopher, and spoken as 

orator. His style is chaste and harmonious, 
deficient in warmth. When he once con- 
sulted his father on a discourse which he had 
pains to compose, and which he wished 
larther to improve, uis father gave his opinion : 


‘ the fault of your discourse is its being too ele* 
gant ; it will certainly be less so if you touch it 
again.’ Nouv. Diet. Hist. Biog. Diet. 

AGUGLTA, in ichthyology, the name given 
by the Italians to the acus of Oppian, called in 
English the gar-fish. 

AGUJA Point, part of the land of Terra 
Firma, which projects farther into the sea, be- 
tween Santa Marta and Cape Chichihacoa. Also 
of a low point on the coast of the South Sea, in 
the province of Piura, Peru. 

AGUIGNAN, or island of Holy Angels, an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean, three miles in 
circuit, and a mile distant from the south- 
western point of Tinian. It was visited by Ser- 
vitores, a Spanish priest, in the year 1669. Lat. 
14^ 48'. N. 

AGU I LA, a town and river in the province of 
IIal)at, in the kingdom of Fez, subject to the 
em[)eror of Morocco. 

AciiMLA Capf, a point or cape of one of the 
Falkland Isles, so named from having been dis- 
covered by the French frigate the Aguila. 

A(iuii,A, Villa Glttierfz dr la, a town of 
Mexico, in the intendancy of (^uadalaxara, for- 
merly very considerable, but now much decayed. 
It is nine leagues E. of Xercs 

AGUILAIL a town of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Navarre, 24lmiles W. of Estclla. 

Aotjilau-dkl-campo, a town of Spain, ii> 
Old Castile, on the Alhama. 

AGUlLEli, from aguilley a needle, French^ a 
needle-case. 

AGUILLANEUF, or Augillaneuf, a form 
of rejoicing used among the ancient Franks on 
the first day of the year. The word is com- 
pounded of the French a, to, misleto, and 
L\in neufy the new year. Its origin is traced from 
a ceremony of the druids, who used to go early 
in December, which with them was reputed a 
sacred month, to gather misleto of the oak in 
great solemnity. The prophets marched in the 
front, singing in honour of their deities; after 
them came a herald with a caduceus in his 
hand ; these were followed by three druids a- 
breast, bearing the things necessary for sacrifice; 
last of all came the chief or arch druid, accompa- 
nied with the train of people. The chief druid climb- 
ing the oak, cut off the misleto with a golden 
sickle, and the other druids received it with a white 
cloth ; on the first day of the year it was distri- 
buted among the people, after having blessed 
and consecrated it, by crying, a gui 1’ an neuf, 
to proclaim the new year. This cry was conti- 
nued in Picardy, with the addition of plantez, 
plantcz, to wish a plentiful year. The name 
aguillaneuf was also given to a sort of begging 
for church tapers, practised in some dioceses, on 
new year’s day, by troops of young people of 
both sexes, having chiefs, &c. It was attended 
with various ridiculous ceremonies, as dancing in 
the church, kc. which occasioned the synods to 
suppress it. 

AGUILLES, or Auguilles, cotton cloth, 
manufactured at Aleppo. 

AGUILLON, or AguILLONIUS, Francis, a 
Jesuit, born at Brussels, at the close of the six- 
teenth century, was rector of the Jesuits college 
at Antwerp, and eminent for his skill in mathe* 
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tnfttics. He was the first who introduced that 
science among the Jesuits in the low countries : 
His book on optics, entitled, ‘ Opticorum, lib. 
vi. Philosophicis juxta ac Mathematicis utiles,^ 
was printed at Antwerp in 1613, Ibl. and he was 
employed in finishing a treatise on ' Catoptrics 
and Dioptrics,^ at the time of his death, which 
happened at Antwerp in 1617, in the 50th year 
of nis age. Aguillon is also said to have written 
a treatise on ‘ Projections of the Sphere.^ He 
understood several languages, and his judgment 
was as accurate as his learning was extensive. 
Under severe paroxysms of the asthma, to which 
he was subject, he is reported to have often said : 
* Let God’s will be done — I submit to it — I am 
willing to form myself absolutely upon the divine 
pleasure — I have now the torments which I often 
wished for, and desired of God.’ 

AGUIR, a small town of Portugal, in the 
Provedoria of Beja, in Alentejo, containing about 
450 inhabitants. 

AGUIRIIA, (Joseph Ssenz de,) a Benedictine, 
and one of the most learned men of the seven- 
teenth century, was born in 1630. He was censor 
and secretary of the supreme counsel of the Inqui- 
sition in Spain, and interpreter of the scriptures 
in the university of Salamanca. He printed 
three volumes in folio upon pliilo^phy, a com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s ten books oi Ethics, and 
other pieces. He died at Rome in 1699. 

Aguirra, a river of Guiana, South America, 
which rises about fifty miles north of the great 
river Orinoco, in the territory of the missions of 
the Capuchins, and descending by the mountains 
of Itamaca, falls into the Orinoco, on the south 
side, just at its mouth. Its navigation is greatly 
impeded by the tall trees which line its banks ; 
so that though fonnerly accessible to schooners 
and brigs, it can now hardly be navigated, ex- 
cept by small shallops. 

AGUIRRE, a river of South America, in Ve- 
nezuela, which, rising near the city of Niura, 
runs south, and enters the Sarara. 

AGUISE', V. Sec Guise. 

As her fantastic wit did most delight, 

, Sometimes her head she fondly would aguise 

With gaudy garlands, or fresh flowers dight 

About her neck, or rings of rushes plight. 

Faerie Qttcene, 

Then gan this crafty couple to devise. 

How for the court they might themselves agnisep 

Spemer^s Mother Hubhard^s Tale, 

AGUE, in botany, a synonime of the hedysa- 
rum. See IlKnysAUUM. 

AGUR, tlie son of Jakeh, the author of the 
thirtieth chapter of the Proverbs, a person of 
whom neithi^r sacred nor profane history records 
any thing, more than is contained in the first 
verse of that clrapter. On this account he has 
become the subject of much fruitless conjecture 
and idle controversy, among commentators ; 
some of whom confound him with Solomon, 
while others make him altogether an ideal being, 
by telling us, that the word agur signifies a con- 
gregation. The emphatic and sublime queries 
in the fourth verse, and the much admired prayer 
for a moderate competency , equally removed from 
the extreipes of poverty and riches, in the eighth 
SKid ainih, sufiiciently prove the title of his 


writings to be ranked along with those of Solo- 
mon and Lemuel. X 

AGURAII, n'llaK, Heb.*n Jewish antiquity 
the thirtieth part of a silver shekel. The agurah 
is the same with gerah, and keshitah. The sep- 
tuagint renders it o/3oXof. 

AGURIUM, or Agyrium, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a town of Sicily, in the Val di Deinoria, 
near the river Seinetus. It was the birth-place 
of Diodorus Siculus, as he himself testifies ; but 
he calls it Argyrium. It is now called S. Phi- 
lippo d’ Arginone. 

AGUSADURA, in ancient customs, a fee due 
from vassals to their lord, for sharpening their 
plowing tackle. Anciently, the tenants in some 
manors were not allowed to have their rural 
implements sharpened by any but whom the lord 
appointed ; for which an acknowledgment was 
to be paid, called agnsadura, which some take 
to be the same with what was otherwise called 
reillage; from the ancient French reille,. a plough- 
share. 

AGUSAGK. See last article. 

AGUSTINI, in mineralogy, a term by which 
professorTromsdorff has designated a supposed 
new earth, discovered by him in 1800. It bears 
a great resemblance to alumina. Annales de 
Chcmic. xxxiv. p. 133. 

AGUTI, in zoology, an American animal, 
much resembling the Guinea pig, having tlie 
characters of the rat kind, with the voice and 
hair of the hog. The hairs are very hard, thick, 
and glossy, and are of a mixed colour, of a reddish 
and brown, with more or less black ; those on 
the belly, however, are yellowish ; its head and 
whiskers are like those of the rabbit kind, but 
that of the nose is sharper, and the upper chrtp 
longer than the under one, as in the hog ; the 
upper lip is split as in the hare, and the legs are 
naked, or have at the utmost only a few hairs on 
them; the fore feet have four toes, and the hinder 
ones six, and these are much longer than the fore 
legs; its tail is very short, its eyes prominent, 
and its voice altogether resembles the grunting 
of a hog. It is a veiy voracious animal, devour- 
ing its food with extreme eagerness, and using 
its fore feet for hands, in the manner of the squir- 
rel, It runs very swiftly, and is very expert at 
digging, so that it soon buries itself in the e.'irth. 
When provoked, it raises all the hair of its back 
uprigiit, and strikes the earth with its hinder 
feet. 

AGUTIGUEPA obi Brasiliensibus, in medi- 
cine, the arrow-root, or sagittaria alexipharmaca 
of the West Indies. 

AGUTI TREVA, insulae marignanae, in bo- 
tany, a plant mentioned by De It has the 

leaves of the orange-tree, only thinner, a dewy 
flower, a large fruit, with a greenish rind, which 
contains kernels like those of the pomegranate, 
thin, sweet, and not ill-tasted. 

AGY El, in antiquity, a kind of obelisks con- 
secretated to Apollo, or Bacchus, or both, and 
placed in the vestibulus of houses, for their s^ 
curity. They were generally huge stones, and 
soipetimes timber, having either a circular or 
square basis, and terminating in a point at the 

'^'^GYLLA, Cervateri, in ancient geography, 
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a town of Etruria, near the sea, so called by the 
l^elasgi, who cart^hither from Thessaly. Strabo 
says, it was aftw'^ards called Caere, from the 
Lydians hearing the’ inhabitants frequently re- 
peating to them the Greek expression i* e. 
rejoice. Others, thinking this etymology more 
fanciful than just, deduce Agylla from gillah, 
water, as they had fountains in the neighbour- 
hood ; and Caere, might be formed from cari, or 
cariali, a town, in the language of the Lydians. 
Tarquin^s family was banished to this town; and 
hitlier the vestals retired, when, in the year 363, 
the Gauls laid siege to Rome. The laws and 
police of this city are much commended. It 
was one of the first cities which became muni- 
ci[)al. It was known only by its baths in Strabo's 
time. 

AGYTJiTFJ, in ancient history, a denomina- 
tion given to the Pelasgi, in Etruria. Here they 
preserved, with little alteration, the manners and 
religion of the ancient inhabitants of Greece ; 
and furnished considerable fleets. They am;issed 
a treasure at Delphi, by transmitting thither a 
tenth of their maritime pro tits ; and by their 
commerce, acquired a degree of power, which 
rendered them important allies, or formidable 
enemies to their neighbours. Ilerodotus says, 
that their power was considerable in his time ; 
and that, in consequence of an oracle, they had 
instituted funeral sacrifices and annual games, 
which they then celebrated. These people, wlio 
were sometimes called Tyrrhenians, sent succour 
to the Athenians in the Sicilian war, not long 
before the ruin of the Veii by the Roinan.s. They 
formed an alliance with the Romans, which gave 
them all the advantages belonging to Roman 
citizens, without tlie charges attending them ; 
and they became, und«r the name of Cmrites, the 
third order of the republic. The Carites bore 
arms in the Roman army, and were almost always 
united to the Romans, as Livy, lib. vii. c. xx. 
informs us; being considered not merely as allies, 
but as a part of the nation. At length, deserted 
by the Roman marine, which found more spa- 
cious and convenient ports ; and losing its com- 
merce, Caere declined, and the inhabitants, who 
were Romans, were indiscriminately blended 
with the other citizens. 

AGYNEIA, formed of a, priv. and yvvrjy a 
wife, in botany, a genus of the monoecia niona- 
delphia class and order, according to Martyn ; 
but in Gmelin’s Linnaeus, of the triandria mono- 
gynia, of the natural order of tricoccae, and the 
euphorbia? of Jussieu. Its generic characters 
are, that the male flowers are below the female ; 
CAL. six-leavod : the leaflets oblong, obtuse, 
equal, and permanent ; no corolla ; in the male, 
instead of filaments, a column shorter than the 
calyx ; three or four anthera?, oblong, growing to 
the column below the top ; in the female flowers, 
the germ of the size of the calyx, sub-ovate, 
obtuse, perforated at top with a six notched hole ; 
neither style nor stigma ; the pericarpium sup- 
posed to be a tricoccous capsule. There are two 
species, viz. 1. A. impuhes, with leave.s smooth 
on both sides. 2. A. pubera, with leaves downy 
underneath ; both are natives of China. 

AGYNIAWI, Agynii, or Agynnexses, from 
«> negative, and yvi/ij, a woman, in church his- 


tory, a sect who condemned the use of flesh, and 
marriage, as not instituted by God, but intro- 
duced at the instigation of the devil. They are 
said to have appeared about the year 694. 

AGYRINENSES, or Agyrini, the inhabi- 
tants of Agurium. . 

AGYRIUM. See Agurium. 

AGYRTiE, ayvpTMf Gr. in antiquity, a kind 
of strolling impostors who, like our gypsies, 
w'andered about the country, telling fortunes at 
rich men's doors, pretending to cure diseases by 
charms, sacrifices, and other religious mysteries ; 
and to expiate the crimes of their deceased an- 
cestors by the virtue of certain odours and fumi- 
gations; to torment tlieir enemies by the use of 
magical verses, &c. See TEruscatores. 

AH, interj. This may he denominated a word 
in the vocabulary of nature, common at least to 
several languages, and expressing sometimes 
dislike and censure, contempt and exultation, 
compassion and complaint. 

Ah! sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a 
seed of evil doers, children that are corrupters, they 
have forsaken the Lord. Isaiah, i. 4, 

Let them not say in their hearts. Ah! so we would 
have it : let them not say, we have swallowed him 
up. Psalm XXXV. 25. 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And t)||t of beauty, are but one : 

At mom both flourish bright and gay, , 

lloth fade at evening, pale and gone. Prior, 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live. 

But ah ! the mighty bliss is fugitive : 

DiscoloiirM sickness, anxious labour come. 

And age and death^s inexorable doom. 

Dry den. Virg. Geor, 

In goodness, as in greatness, they excel. 

Ah! that we lov'd ourselves but half so well. 

Dry den, Juv, 

Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep. 

And to the munnurs of these waters sleep; 

Whoever thou art, ah ! gently tread the cave. 

Ah ! bathe in silence, or in silence lave. 

Papers Translation of a Latin Inscription on an an^ 
cient Statue placed near a stream of water. 

AHA, or A HU, in zoology, a name given by 
the Persian.^ to the cervus pygargus of the Lin- 
nacan system, or the tail-less roe of Pennant. 
It inhabits the lofty mountains of Hyrcania, 
Russia, and Siberia, beyond the Volga ; and at 
the approach of winter descends into the plains 
and becomes hoary : it is called by the Russians 
dikeja roza, and by the Tartars saiga. It resem- 
bles the rce, hut is much larger, being of the 
same deep red colour, with a large bed of white 
on the rump and buttocks, extending up the 
back; the fur is thick, in spring rougli and 
erect, on the limbs and belly yellowish; the 
sides of the under lip and the space about tlie 
nose are black; but the point of the lip is 
white ; the hairs of the eye-lids and round the 
orbits are long and black ; the horns are very 
rugged at the bases, and full of knobs : the 
are covered on Uie inside with a very thick white 
fur, 

AIIAB, D«nK,*IIeh. i. e. the brother’s father, 
the son of Omri, king of Israel, succeeded Ws 
father, A. M. 3086. Of this monarch, it is diffi- 
cult to determine, whether his wickedness and 
impiety, in establishing idolatry, and persecuting 
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the true prophets of the Almighty, notwith- 
standing repeated warnings and extraordinary 
visitations both of judgment and mercy from 
heaven, or his weakness and folly, in being thus 
led to his destruction by the advices of a beautiful 
but abandoned woman, were greatest. His mar- 
riage with Jezebel, his multiplied idolatries; 
the repeated warnings of Klijah and other pro- 
phets ; the- extraordinary famine of three years’ 
continuance; the still more extraordinary cir- 
cumstances attending the restoration of fertility 
and plenty ; his discontent at Naboth’s refusing 
to sell his patrimonial vineyard ; his wicked 
queen’s iniquitous murder of that honest Israelite, 
under colour and form of law ; his seizure of the 
forfeited vineyard, with the dreadhil judgments 
denounced against the whole royal family in 
consequence; and the complete execution of the 
threatened vengeance by the extirpation of the 
whole race, are recorded in the I and II books 
of Kings, and II Chronicles, and are well known 
to every reader of the scriptures. — Ahab was 
slain at Ramoth Gilead, A. M. 3117, in the 
thirty-first year of his reign, and A. A. C. 887. 

Aiiab, the son of Kolaiah, a false prophet, 
who, along with another, named Zedekiah, se- 
duced the Jewish captives at Babylon, with de- 
ceitful hopes of a speedy deliverance, and thus 
excited their enmity against Jereii^ah. But 
their pretences to inspiration w’cre severely 
punished, for Nebuchadnezzar gave them the 
dcatli he intended for Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, or rather a more cruel one, for it is 
said, Jer. xxix. 22. that he roasted them in the 
fire. 

AH7ETULA, the trivial name of a species of 
the coluber. See Coluber. 

AIIALOTII, in the materia medica, a Hebrew 
name used by some writers for the lignum aloes, 
or aloes wood. 

AIIANIGER, in ichthyology, a name given 
by Albertus, and others, to the fish acus vulgaris, 
or gar fish. The shape of this fish, which is very 
long and slender, has caused it to be confounded 
with the syiignathus, or tobacco-pipe fish, called 
also acus ; but they differ extremely wlien ex- 
amined; tliat being a true species of the syngna- 
thus, and this of the esox or pipe. 

AHANTA, a kingdom on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, extending from tlie Aiicobra to the Cha- 
mah ; bounded on the west by Appollonia, and 
on the east by the rantee territories. It is the 
richest, and in every respect the most improved 
district upon this coast. The sugar cane in par- 
ticular grows to a great siz(j. It produces also 
many kinds of excellent timber, one of which is 
little inferior to mahogany. The country con- 
tains mines of gold, but lliese are placed under 
Fetiche, from tlie idea that the working of them 
would corrupt their indu.strious habits. It is 
procured, however, of fine quality, from the in- 
land countries of W^arsaw uiul Dinkara. The 
coast contains many convenient creeks and har- 
bours. The people are on the whole well dis- 
])Osed, and treat F.uropeans \/ith respect, when 
their behaviour merits it. The government is a 
monarchy, but under very strict hmitations. The 
principal towns are Axim, Dixcove, and Suc- 
cemdee. 


APIASUERUS, in scripture history, king of 
Persia, the husband of queen Esther, to whom 
the Jews were indebted for a "^singular deliver- 
ance from extirpation, which they commemorate 
to this day, by an annual feast, i. e. that of 
PuRiM, preceded by what is called the fast of 
Esther. Scaliger supposes Xerxes to be the 
Persian monarch intended by the sacred histo- 
rian, who had a queen named Harrestris, of which 
he regards Esther as a corruption. Nor do we 
know that the fact which Herodotus supplies, of 
Xerxes having a son by Harrestris in the seventh 
year of his reign, is, in itself, any proof to the 
contrary. According to Prideaux, Conn. v. i. 
p. 361, &c. the Ahasuerus of Scripture was Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus; the LXX. constantly 
using the word Artaxerxes, as he alleges, for that 
monarch’s name, as do the apocryphal additions 
to the bo{)k of Esther. And Josephus asserts, that 
Artaxerxes Longimanus was the protector of his 
nation on this occasion. But archbishop Usher 
and F. Calmet contend, principally from the 
chronology of the period, that this Ahasuerus 
was Darius Hystaspes: and we incline to this 
opinion, as on the whole the most probable. 
Only when these learned writers suppose that 
Atossa was the Vashti of scripture, they seem to 
forget, that the princess of the former name is 
said to have retained her influence over Darius 
until his death, to have outlived him, and to 
have obtained the succession to the crown, for her 
son Xerxes ; whereas Vashti was finally removed 
from the king’s presence according to Esther, 
i. 19. and resigned her station to Esther. It has 
been well remarked, that the successive missions 
of Ezra and Nehemiah into Judea to relieve , their 
cmintrymen and restore their ancient prosperity, 
is strong presumptive proof that they possessed 
a friend at the Persian court, and tl^t kina of 
influence ascribed to Esther. See archbishop 
Usher’s Annot. Vet. Test. Ann. Jul. per. 4193. 
Josephus, Art. lib. xi. chap. 6, &c. 

Ahasuerus, is also a scripture name for 
Cambyscs, the son of Cyrus, Ezra, iv. 6. ; and 
for Astyages, king of the Modes, Dan. ix. 1. 

AHAVAII, a river in Assyria, on the banks 
of which Ezra, with his countrymen, observed 
a .solemn fast, for direction in their return to 
Jerusalem. Ezra viii. 15 — 21. 

AHAZ, Heb. i. e. possessing, the son of 
Jotham, king of Judah, succeeded his father, 
A. M. 3265, and during his short reign of sixteen 
years, proved to be one of the worst princes that 
had reigned in that state, from the first conversion 
of the commonwealth into a monarchy. The 
various judgments that followed his establish- 
ing idolatry, and abolishing the true religion; 
the repeated invasions of his kingdom by Pekah, 
king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria; the 
dreadful slaughter of 120,000 of his men in one 
day, tho capture of 200,000 men, women and 
children, by these tyrants ; with their restoration 
at the request of the prophet Qded ; the ravages 
committed by the Edomites and Philistines; his 
bribing Tighith-pileser with the gold of the tem- 
ple to assist him against them, the consequent 
death of Rezin, and the destruction of his king- 
dom, with the other particulars of his unfortu* 
nate and infatuated reign, and his d«»ath, A. Nl. 
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3278, and A. A. C. 72G, are recorded in 2 Kings 
XV. and xvi, 2 Chron. xxvii. and Isaiah vii. 

AlIAZIAH, Heb. i. e. the vision of die 

Lord, king of Israel, the son of Ahab and Jeze- 
bel, a foolish and wicked monarch, wortliy of 
such parents. Ilis imitation of their idolatrous 
example ; his attempt to trade with Ophir, de- 
feated by the destruction of his fleet ; his mortal 
bruise by a fall from his balcony ; his folly in send- 
ing to consult the oracle of Baalzebub ; the severe 
reprimand and .vengeance denounced by Elijah ; 
his repeated messages to that prophet, with tl)e 
destruction of two companies of his messengers, 
and his own death, in the second year of his 
reign, A. M. 3108, are narrated in 1 Kings xxii. 
2 Kings i. and ii. Chron. xx. 

Ahaziaif, king of Judah, the so/i and suc- 
cessor of Jehoram, by Athaliali the daughter of 
Ahab, came to the crown, A. M. 3119, and 
reigned only one year. During tliis sliort j)oriod, 
however, he gave sufticierit evidence of his being 
more inclined to follow the bad example of Ids 
mother, and her idolatrous an<l bloody house, 
than the good one set by Ids paternal grand- 
father Jelioshaphat ; but he was stopt in Ids 
career, and mortally wounded by Jelm, king of 
Israel, the avenger of the blood of Nabotln 

AlIKAiy On liead. See Head. In ad- 
vance ; used chieily of vessels on the water. 

Ami now the mighty Centaur seems to lead j 

And now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead. 

J)r^den*s ^neid. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, 
and governours, that so many men miscarry. They 
sulTer llicm at first, to run ahead ; and, when perverse 
inclinations are advanced into huhits, there is no 
dealing with them. V Estrange s Fables, 

A calm ensues *, adjacent shores tlu'y dread, 

'I’he boats, witli rowers mann’d, are sent a/iead ; 

With cordage fastened to the lofty prow. 

Aloof to sea the stately ship they tow. 

Drydcn* 

Ahead, in sea language, signifies not only 
farther onward than the ship, but at any dis- 
tance before lier, lying immediately on that 
point of the compass to wldcli her stern is di- 
lected. It is used in opposition to astern, which 
expresses the situation of any object behind the 
ship. See Astern. 

AIIIAH, the son of Aliitub, and great grand- 
son of Eli, the liigh priest of Israel under king 
Saul. 

Ah I All, the , son of Sisha, and his brother Eli- 
horeph, were chief scribes, or secretaries of stale, 
under king Solomon. 

AinCCYATLI, in zoology, the name of an 
American serpent, approaching to the nature of 
the h’jcmorrhus and rattle-snake, but larger than 
tlie former, and wanting the rattle of the latter. 
It is as fatal in the effects of its poison as any 
known species of serpent. 

AlIIEZER, i. e. a brother’s help, a 

prince of the tribe of Dan, who was selected to 
^sist Moses in numbering the Israelites. 

AIIIOII/ ) On high. See High. 

AiiEiGin'. S 

Aud so, some mounted vpon the wallcs, and 


threwe tliemselfc from ahj/ghe, downc to the grouitde, 
the more parte of whom dyed. 

NicoWs Thucydides, fol. 47. c. 2. 

But have I fallen or no, — 

—From the dread summit of this chalky bourne ? 

Look up aheight ! the shrill-gorg’d lurk ko far. 

Cannot be seen or heard. Eing Lear, 

AIIIJAII, an inhabitant of Shiloh, and an in- 
spired prophet of Israel, who tore Jeroboam’s 
new garment in twelve pieces, and gave him 
ten of them, as an emblem that the ten tribes, 
over which he foretold that Jeroboam should 
reign, would be rent from the housii of David. 
He also foretold the death of Jeroboam’s son, 
and wrote a history of the reign of Solomon, 
which is lost. He flourished about the year 3040. 

AHIKAM, the son of Shaphan, and father 
of Gedaliah, the vicc-roy of Jerusalem, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, a prince of Judah, who was 
one of tliose employed by king Josiah to eon- 
s\dt Huldah the prophetess, and who, in the 
reign of Ids son Jehoiakim, protected and pre- 
served the prophet Jerendah. < 

AHIMAAZ, the son and successor of Zadok 
tlie high priest, a zealous friend of David in his 
adversity. His exertions along with Jonathan 
in favour of the old monarch, during the un- 
natural reunion of his son ; tlie imminent risk 
they botli ran at Bahurim, from Absalom’s party ; 
with his anxious zeal to bring the earliest in- 
telligence to David of the victory, are recorded 
in 2 Sam. xv. xvii. and xviii. 

AHIAIELECII, i. e. a king’s bro- 

ther, the son of Aldtub, great grandson of Eli, 
and brother and successor of Aliia, high priest 
of Israel under Saul, His kindness to David, 
in giving him and his followers the sliew-bread 
to eat, when lie had no other, and the bar- 
barous massacre, that followed, of him and 
eighty-four priests, by Doeg the Edomite, Said’s 
bloody informer, with the total extirpation of 
the whole inliabitants of his city Nob, not ex- 
cepting the women, the children, or even the 
cattle, are mentioned in 1 Sam. x\i. and xxii. 
These bloody transactions, which happened 
about A. M. 2944, place the character of Saul 
in a worse point of view, than almost any other 
event of his whole unfortunate reign. 

Auimelecii, the son of Abiatliar, by Saul’s 
appointment, succeeded his name sake and pre^ 
decessor as high priest, and acted as sagan, or 
second priest, in tlie end of David’s reign. 

AHINOAM, the daughter of Ahimaaz, and 
wife of king Saul. 

Auinoam of Jezreel, one of king David’s 
wives. 

AHlTIIOPIIEL,bawn«, Heb,i.e. abrother 
forsaken, a native of Giloh, one of king David’s 
counsellors, and higlily esteemed for his politi- 
cal sagacity. He was undoubtedly tlie Machia- 
vel of. his age, both for wisdom and wickedness 
Ilis advice to Absalom, who followed tlie wicked 
part of it, but left the wise part unaccHimplished, 
together with the deservecl tragical Ciiu of this 
disappointed politician, who is the first suicide 
recorded in history, are well known. 

AlilTUB, the son of Phineas, succeeded his 
grandfather Eli, as high priest of Israel. 

AlllHS. See Salt-stone. 
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AIILA.B, a city of Canaan, from which the 
original inhabitants were not expelled by the 
Israelites ; Judges i. 31. 

AHLDEN, Alen, or Ahlen, a town and 
bailiwick of Hanover, principality of Lune- 
burg, situated on an arm of the river Leinc, not 
far from the AUer. Long. 9°. 40'. E. Lat. 52®. 
49'. N. 

AHLEN, Alen, or Aalex, in Suabia, once a 
free imperial town ; but since 1 802, the head of 
an upper bailiwick, in the kingdom of Wirtem- 
berg, district of Ellwangen. It is seated on the 
Kocher, and not far from the town of Gcmund : 
forty miles north-west of Augsburg. It contains 
1930 inhabitants, 

AHLWARDT, (P.) professor of logic and 
metaphysics at Griefswalde, was born in that 
place, Feb. 1716, and became a student of theo- 
logy in 1727 ; but applied chiefly to mathematics 
and philosophy. In three years he removed to 
the university of Jena ; and in 1732, returned to 
Griefswalde, where he read a course of lectures 
on his favourite studies. In 1743, he became 
an adjunct of the philosophical faculty, and nine 
years after was chosen professor ; he also 
preached often wath great approbation. Ahlwardt 
largely contributed to the critical researches of 
the society at (Jriefswalde, of wliiq^ he was a 
member, and founded the order of the Ahelites. 
His principal works are, Considerations on the 
Confession of Augsburgh ; Thoughts on the 
Powers of the Human Understanding; An In- 
troduction to Philosophy ; A Treatise on the im- 
mortality of the Soul ; and Brontotheologia, or 
Thoughts on Thunder and Lightning. He is 
said, never to have corrected what he had once 
written. He died March 1, 1791. 

AHMED (Khan,) emperor of the Moguls in 
1282, was of the race of Jenghis or Zingis, the son 
of Hulaku, and brother of Abaka khan, whom 
he succeeded. He assumed the name Ahmed, 
on his embracing Mahoramedanism ; and offered, 
on this occasion, protection to all Mussulmans. 
Tfifs change of religion offended the princes of 
his family to such a degree, that he could never 
regain their affection. His nephew Argun raised 
an army against him, but he vvas soon defeated 
and taken prisoner. He was afterwards released 
by some conspirators, and having killed the 
emperor’s principal officers, he pursued and 
overtook him ; and delivered him up to his 
mother-in-law, who, in revenge for the loss of her 
own sons whom Ahmed had caused to be slain, 
put him to death, after a reign of two years 
and two months, A. D. 1284. Mod. Un. Hist. 
vol. iv. 

AHMEDABAD, the capital of the province of 
Gujerat in Hindbstan : was founded by sultan 
Ahmed in the year 1 409. It stands in long. 
72 ®. 3T. E. and 23®. N. lat. on the banks of the 
river Sabermaty, which falls into the gulph of 
Cambay, near to the city of that name : was for- 
merly famous for its manufacture of chintz, 
brocade, velvet, arms of various kinds, &c. ; 
and is one of the best fortified cities in Hindostan. 
The walls are of brick and stone, flanked at cer- 
tain distances with large round towers and battle- 
ments. It has twelve gates, and, including the 
suburbs, is about four miles and a half in length. 


On the west is the castle, walled with free-stone, 
and almost a spacious city of itself. The caravan- 
sary is south of the King’s square, which is 700 
paces long and 400 broad. 

Alimedabad was taken by the English in the 
year 1780. On the conclusion of the peace in 
1783, it was restored to its former possessors, the 
Poonah Mahrattas, under whom it still continues. 

AHMEDNUGGAR, a city of Hindostan, iu 
the province of Aurungabad, a modern division 
of the Decan. It belongs to the Paishwa, a de- 
endent of the British empire, and wjis founded 
y Ahmed Nizam Shah, in 1493. Before the 
close of the century, this chieftain established 
an independent empire, which he called after 
the name of this city, and whicli continued in 
the dynasty of the founder until 1600, when the 
last prince of his race was seized, while an in- 
fant, by the Moguls, and the whole of his 
dominions in a few years became a province, of 
the Mogul empire. On the death of Aureng- 
zebe, it partook of the precarious fate of all the 
neighbouring provinces ; but finally fell into the 
hands of the Mahralta Paishwa, from whom it 
was wrested by Dowlet Row Scindia, in 1797. 
The former prince having placed himself en- 
tirely under British protection, in 1801, the 
army of Fort St. George, headed by our im- 
mortal Wellington, then General Wellesley, ad- 
vanced upon Poonah, to re-instate him in his 
sovereignty. The British were at this time at 
war with Holkar and Scindiah, and one of the 
first operations of the campaign of 1803 was 
tlie reduction of the fortress of Ahmednuggar, 
which led to the victories of Assaye and Arga- 
um, in the former of which Wellesley’s army 
of 4,500 men, beat the allied forces of Scin- 
diah, and the rajah of Nagpoor, amounting to 
30,000 men. Ahmedniiggar was replaced in the 
hands of the Paishwa in 1804, and commands 
the best entrance into his dominions, as well as 
into those of our neighbouring ally, the Nizam. It 
stands in N. Lat. 19®.!'. and E. Long. 75'^. 4'. 
83 miles from Poonah, and 181 from Bombay 

AHMEDPORE, a town of Hindostan, in the 
province of Orissa, thirty-four miles south of 
Cuttack. 

AHM ELLA, in botany, a species of bidens, 
or water hemp agrimony. Its flowers are large, 
and resemble those of the marigold ; growing 
in large numbers on the tops of the stalk, 
and large branches, and succeeded by oblong 
seeds, which have the same sort of points at one 
end with those of our common bidens. The 
stalks are square, and the leaves in pairs, in 
shape like those of the common nettle. We 
have one species of it very common in all parts 
of England, about watery places, and easily 
known by its seeds, in autumn, sticking to the 
clothes and stockings of those who go near the 
plant. This plant, and the others of the same 
genus, bear the name bidens, from the teeth or 
prickles at the ends of the seeds; but the word 
should be tridens, for there are certainly tliree o 
them. 

AHMOOD, a town of Gujerat, belonging to 
the Mahrattas. 

AHNA, a bailiwick of Germany, in lower 
Hesse, belonging to the elector of Ilesse-Casoel. 
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AHRBERG, a bailiwick, market town, and 
castle in Germany, in the upper division of the 
bishopric of Eichstad ; now in the Bavarian circle 
of the Rezat, district of Herrieden. Population 
3300. The town is three miles S. W. of Ohren- 
bau. 

AHRENFELS, a domain (formerly imperial) 
with a castle, lying on the Rhine, not far from 
Lintz, and belonging, till lately, to the house of 
Nassau-Usingen. Also a village, ITmiles N.N W. 
of Coblentz. 

AIIU, in zoology, the ibex capensis of Rol- 
ben, the kevel of BuflTon, the flat-horned ante- 
lope of Pennant, and the antelope kevella of 
Gmolin^s Linnaeus. 

AIlUCYATLI, in natural history, an Ameri- 
can serpent, approaching to the nature of the 
hainorrlnis and rattle-snake, but larger than the 
former, and wanting the rattle of the latter ; it is 
as fatal in the efi'ccts of its poison as any known 
species of serpent. 

A-lIELL, in sea language, the situation of a 
ship when all her sails are furled on account of 
the violence of the storm, and when, having 
lashed her helm on the lee side, she lies nearly 
with her side to the wind and sea, her head 
being somewhat inclined to the direction of the 
wind. 

AIIUN, a town of France, in the department of 
Creuse, seated on the Creuse, eight miles S. E. of 
(uieret, and in the arrondissement of that name ; 
thirty miles N. E. of Limoges, and fifty-five 
S. E. of Moulin s. Long. 2^. 4'. E. lat. 46°. 5'. N. 

AIIUN'GRY,or geeHuNoar. 

IlUN GRY. 

When any of the gheastes would have touched 
any thingc, it vanished suddainely awaie, and was 
turned to nothingc. And so, when their eies were 
fill, they put vp theirc kniucs and rose ahungred, 

JeiveVg Defence of the Apologie. 

I am not a hungry, I thank you, forsooth. 

Shakspeare*s Merry Wives of Windsor. 

And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward an hungred. 

St. Matt. iv. 2. 

AIIUYS, a sea-port town of Sweden, small, 
hut very strong by its situation. It is seated in 
the principality of Gothland, in the territory of 
Bleckingby, near the Baltic Sea, about eighteen 
miles from Christianstadt. Lon, 14°, 15'. E. 
Lat. 56°. 15'. N. 

AHUZZATII, the friend of Abimelech 11. 
king of Gerar, and who, along with Phicol, ac- 
companied him, to witness the alliance made 
between him and the patriarch Isaac. 

AllWAS, Ahuazi, or Havisa, a town of 
Persia, on the river Karoon or Karasu, in the 
province of Kuzistan. It was formerly a large 
and flourishing city, the capital of a province of 
the same name, and the wintering place of Arta- 
hanes, the last of the Parthian kings. After- 
wards it seems to have been independent of die 
sophis of Persia, and governed by a descendant 
of Mahomet, who exercised the rights of sove- 
reignty. It is now incorporated with the do- 
minions of the same king, whose authority is 
acknowledged by most of the Persian provinces : 
but is a poor place, whose population does not 
exceed 600 or 700 souls. Close to the edge of the 


river are the ruins of a spacious palace, whose 
walls consist of massy hewn stone. Distant forty- 
eight miles south of Shuster, or Suster, the ca- 

E ital of Kuzistan, and forty north of Bus.sorah. 
,ong. 48°. 58'. E. Lat. 46°. 10. N. 

AI, in ancient geography, a town of Judea, N. 
from Jericho, called by Josephus Aiva, originally 
a kingdom of the Canaanites, before it was cap- 
tured by Joshua. See vii. and viii. chapters of 
Joshua. Some critics pretend to find a discord- 
ance between the third verse of the eighth 
chapter, where 30,000 men are mentioned as 
‘ sent away by night, ^ and the twelfth verse, 
where it is said, that ‘ Joshua took about 5000 
men, and set them to lie in ambush.*' But this 
difficulty is easily removed, either by supposing 
with Miisius, that 5000 lay in wait, while 25,000 
attacked the city; or with Calmet, and most 
other interpreters, that two bodies were placed 
in ambuscade, the one consisting of 25,000, and 
the other of 5000 men. Ai, being burnt upon 
this occcision, was rebuilt by the Benjamites, and 
long after this period, was taken by Senacherib. 
After the captivity, it was rebuilt a second time. 
Nehem. xi. 31. 

Ai, a city of the Ammonites, taken and plun- 
dered by the Chaldeans. 

AIAIi^ in ornithology, the name of a Brazilian 
bird, of tro platea, or spoon-bill kind, called by 
the Portuguese colhorado. It is exactly of the 
same shape, and much of the same size, with the 
European spoon-bill, and its beak is in the same 
manner, broad at the end. It is of a pale, but 
very bright and shining flesh-colour on the back 
and wings; the other parts of its body are per- 
fectly white. It is common upon the shores of 
rivers, and its flesh is well tasted. 

AJACCIO. See Ajazzo. 

AJALON, or Aijalon, a town of the tribe of 
Benjamin, about three miles east from Bethel, 
rendered memorable by Joshua’s victory over 
the five Canaan itish kings in the adjacent valley 
and still more so, by the extraordinary circum- 
stance attending it, of the miraculously length- 
ened day. Whether this was accomplished by 
an arrestment of the earth’s motion round its 
own axis, or by that of the rays of light proceed- 
ing from the sun, and reflected from the moon, 
it is impossible to determine. But while each 
of these hypotheses are within the bounds of 
possibility, and do not, like transubstantiation, 
baffle the power of credulity itself to believe, 
those who are willing to give credit to divine 
revelation, and who believe^ that he who esta- 
blished the laws of nature can alter or suspend 
them at his pleasure, will not readily listen to 
the scoffs of infidels against this miraculous 
interposition of divine power. 

Ajalon, or Aijalon, the name ot three other 
cities in Palestine, viz. 1 . a city of Dan, which 
stood between Tirana and Bethshemesh, assigned 
to the Kohathites, though the Amorites kept 
possession of it long after. It was taken how- 
ever by Uzziah, and retaken by the Philistines 
from Ahaz. 2. A city in the tribe of Ephraim, 
about two miles from Shechem. 3. A town of 
Benjamin, between Bethel on the north and Jeru- 
salem on the south. 4. A town of Zebulon, whose 
Situation is not precisely known. 
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AJAN, a coast and country of Africa, which 
has the river (^uilmanci on the south ; the moun- 
tains from which that river springs, on the west; 
Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, and tlie Straits of Babel- 
rnandel, on tlie north ; and the Eastern, or Indian 
Ocean, on the east. The coast abounds with 
all tlie necessaries of life, and has plenty of very 
good horses. The kings of Ajan are often at war 
with the Abyssinians ; and all the prisoners they 
take, they sell to the merchants of Cambaya, those 
of Aden, and other Arabs, who come to trade m 
(heir harbours, and give them in exchange, co- 
loured cloths, glass beads, raisins, and dates ; fon 
which they also take back, besides slaves, gold 
and ivory. Tlie whole sea-coast, from Zangue> 
bar, to the Straits of Babelinandcl, is called the 
coast of Ajan ; and a considerable part of it the 
Desert coast. 

AJANTIA, Aiavrua, an annual feast, conse- 
crated to Ajax, the son of Telamon, and observed 
with great solemnity in the island of Salamis, as 
well as in Attica : where, in memory of his valour, 
a bier was exposed, set out with a complete suit 
of armour. 

AJAir. On jar, i.e. on char, on the turn. 
A. S. Dyhan Acy^an, to turn. 

The Icuys remanis v'nstcrit of tharc place, 

Na partis not furtlic of rcule, quhill p(^ case 

The pyping wynd blaw vp the dure on char. 

And driuc the Icuis 

Douglas, b. iii. p. 83. JEned, 

The mystic numbers in the cavern laid. 

Arc rang’d in order by the saired maid ; 

There they repose in ranks along the floor ; 

At length a casual wind unfolds the door ; 

The casual wind disorders the decrees. 

And the fates ar,^ scattHr'd by the hree/o. 

* Piit^ Mndd 

So rumour say^, who will h< lievc. 

But that thi y left the door ajar, 

Where safe, and laughing in his sleeve. 

He heard the distant din of war. 

Gray's Long Story. 

AT AS, or Ajasso, a sea-port of Asiatic Turkey, 
the ancient Issus, in the gov ernment of ISIarasch, 
standing in a bay of the Mediterranean, of the 
same name. It is thi.'iy-six miles S.S.W. of Ma- 
ra.sch, and twenty north of Scauderoon, and 
famous for its warm baths. 

AJASSALLICK, the Turkish name for a vil- 
lage standing on or near the site of the ancient 
Ephesus. It occupies the side of a hill, at the 
top of which is a large mosque, broken aque- 
ducts, and ruinous buildings, interspersed. Its 
name signifies the temple of the moon, and the 
whole place seems to have been built from the 
luins of Ephesian grandeur. The seats of a 
theatre, or stadium, some bearing Greek letters, 
constitute the buttresses of the castle ; and over 
the arch of the gateway are sculptures of the 
most exquisite workmanship, supposed to repre- 
sent incidents related in the Iliad. A long 
Greek inscription also is exhibited in the mosque ; 
and its marbles, together with the large granite 
columns supporting the roof, are the spoils of 
Ephesus. Many oi the scattered structures, 
with square domes, have been baths, testifying a 
more numerous population, whose dwellings 


have fallen to decay. Several circumstances 
combine in demonstrating the former importance 
of Ajassaluck, but its history is imperfectly 
known. It has flourished chiefly, if not solely, 
under the Mahommedans ; and its origin has been 
referred to the thirteenth century. Tamerlane 
encamped here, after subduing Smyrna in 1402 ; 
and the events recorded of Ephesus posterior to 
this date seem to relate to Ajassaluck, which is 
thirty-nine miles south of Smyrna, and two west 
of Ephesus. 

AIATASTO, a river of Peru, in the province 
and government of Tucuman, having pasturage 
on it.> banks, which feed about 40,000 cattle and 
6000 horses. 

AdAX Oiliades, in classical biography, one 
of the most celebrated of the Greek leaders, in the 
expedition against Troy, and the son of Oileus, 
a powerful chief of the Locrians. Homer as- 
cribes to him agility, and promptitude in executing 
whatever he undertook ; and he is said to have 
excelled in the use of the bow and javelin. Ho- 
race is, by some commentators, supposed to re- 
fer to him, Od. XV. lib. i. v. 19. Homer Odyss. 
lib. iv. 502, says, 

Impious he roar’d defiance to the gods. 

To his own prowess all tlie glory gave. 

Pope. 

He is said to have incurred the displeasure 
of the gods, by his violation of Cassandra, 
the daughter of Priam, in the sanctuary of 
Minerva, where she had taken refuge. Ajax, 
however, denied the fact, and imputed the charge 
to the artihee of Agamemnon, who wislied 
to keep Cassandra for himself. In his return 
home, he and his whole fleet were wrecked by 
the vengeance of Minerva. Some say that he 
escaped ; and that in the moment of danger he 
exclaimed : ^ In spite of the gods, I ^jll escape.’ 
Homer ubi supra, v. 504. 

Ajax Telamonius, the son of Telamon, prince 
of Salarnis, and one of the principal heroes of the 
Iliad, is by Homer represented as inferior only to 
Achilles in strength tind valour, and as the chief 
bulwark of the Greeks, after the secession of that 
warrior. MI is character,’ says Dr. Aikin, ‘seems 
to be intended as the model of that steady agree- 
able courage which is ever at band, when its exer- 
tions are wanted, and requires no aid of circum- 
stances to excite its energy. He is the only hero, 
who neither asks nor receives the assistance of a 
deity Homer partly vindicates him from the 
charge of irreligion : for though he did not pray to 
Jupiter himself, when he prepared to engage the 
valiant Hector, he desired others to pray for him, 
either with alow voice, lest theTrojans should hear, 
or louder if they pleased ; ‘ for,’ says he, ‘ I fear 
no person in the world.’ Iliads lib. vi. v. 194. 
When the arms of Achilles were adjudged by 
the Greek chieftains to his rival Ulysses, Ajax 
was bereaved of his understanding; and first 
venting his rage against a flo^k of sheep, taking 
them to be Greeks, he then turned his sword again^ 
himself. Table reports, that the flower called 
hyacinth sprung Trom his blood. The Greeks 
erected a noble monument to him on the prO' 
montory of Rheeteum. Pausanias says, lib. i* 
that one of their tribes bore the name of Ajax, 
and that Uie people of Salamis built a temple to 
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him. Herodotus, lib. viii. c. 64. c. 121, in- 
forms us that the whole country of Greece in- 
voked him a little before the battle of Salaiuis, 
and dedicated to him, as part of tlu^ first-fruits 
due to the gods, one of the ships which they had 
taken from the Persians in that battle. Pausa- 
nias states, among other wonderful things, that 
the waves cast the arms of Achilles upon the 
tomb of Ajax, after the shipwreck of Ulysses. The 
fate of Ajax was the subject of several eminent 
tragedies. In his last exploit, when he was en- 
deavouring to, preserve and rescue the dead body 
of l*atroclus, and when he was overwhelmed 
with a mist or darkness, which intercepted his 
view of the Grecian host, he made the following 
address to Jupiter, which has been much ad- 
mired for its sublimity : 

Lord of earth and air, 

0 king ! 0 fatlit'r 1 hear my humble prayer : 

Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore : 

Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more : 

If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 

Dut let us porisli in the face of day. 

Pope. Iliad, lib. xvii. v. 645, &C. 

Dr. Aikin thus sums up his character : ‘Such 
is the Ajax of the Iliad; a hero (as far as so 
rude an age admits of heroism) in grain ; tried 
and proved by every difficulty and danger ; not 
the meteor of a day, but shining with equal lustre 
through the whole period of action ; always in 
his place; resorted to on every emergency, and 
never in vain ; not hurried along by idle bravado 
or ('iithiisiastic ardour, but making utility the 
guide of his actions; finally, never yielding but 
when mortal assistance was unavailable, and 
when a heaven-born champion, with celestial 
iiid, was necessary to turn the tide of fortune. 
He may then stand in the number of able and 
nseful men, whose value is superior to their 
fame: a class of which there are members in 
every ])rofession and rank of life, and to whose 
assistance, the first-rate characters owe great 
part of their celebrity and success.^ 

Ajax, in Grecian antiquity, a furious kind of 
dance, in use among tiie Greeks ; intended to re- 
l^rcsent the madness of that hero after his defeat 
hy Ulysses, to whom the Greeks had given the 
preference in his contest for Achilles' arms. 
Imcian, in his treatise of Dancing, speaks of 
dancing the Ajax. 

AJAZZO, or Ajaccio, the capital, formerly, of 
one of the five provinces of the division of the 
island of Corsica, Called Di la da Monte, is the 
ol'ief town in this island, the seat of the existing 
^administrative offices, and the head of an arron- 
dissement. It is the best built town on the island, 
ooing walled and protected by a citadel ; and is de- 
lightfully situated on the north side of the Golfo 
d Ajaccio, which forms a secure and commodious 
harbour for ships of the largest she ; having a 
strong mole, but the entrance is rendered some- 
JJjnat dangerous by a small projecting rock. 

number of inhabitants in the town and 
suburbs, which stretch along the harbour, was in 
‘^15, 6845, having increased rapidly during the 
present century, in consequence chiefly of the 
Encouragement given to settlers by the French 
Snvernment, who spared no pain^on its improve- 
nien, and embellishment. It is remarkable for 


being the birth place of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Long. 8°. 53'. E. lat. 41°. 46'. N. 

AICH, a town of Germany, in Bavaria, seated 
on the river Par. It was taken by the Swedes, 
in 1634, and some time after reduced to ashes. 

AICHMALOTAliCIIA. See ^Echmalotar- 

CHA. 

AICHSTAET, a town of Germany, in Franco- 
nia, and the ancient capital of a bishopric of the 
same name. It contains several hospitals, a cathe- 
dral and other churches, one of which is built after 
the model of the church called the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem ; and is remarkable for a 
curious piece of workmanship, called the Sun of 
the Holy Sacrament. 

AICllSTETTEN, a town of Bavaria, in 
Suabia ; containing 1380 inhabitants. 

AlCURUS, in ornithology, a species of parrot. 
See PsiTTAcus. 


AID', t;. & n. 

Aii/akce, 

Aid'ant, 

Aid'er, 

Aid'less. 


Ad : jitvOj jufum : Fr. aider , 
a contraction of the foregoing 
Latin word ; to h(dp ; to carry 
I a burthen ; to assist. 


And in the ayd of Turnus and supple, 

Ane thousand feirs folkis assemblit he. 

Dotiyluji, b. 7. p. 234. 

Also thou%halt not swore for envie, ncythor for 
favour, no for mode, hut only for rigiitwisenesso and 
for declaring of trouthe to tlie honour and worship of 
God, and to the aiding and helping of thin even 
Crist(‘n. Chaucer. The Persone,i T'ale, v. ii. p. 333. 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid; 

And, of him catching hold, him strongly staid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen. 

Neither shall they give any thing unto them, that 
make war upon them, or aid them with victtmls, 
weapons, money, or ships. Maccabees viii. 26. 

All along, as he went, were punished the adhe- 
rents and aiders of the late rebels. 

Bacon* s Henry VII. 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the laldriiig heart : 

Who, in the contlict that it holds with death. 

Attracts the same, for aidance Against the enemy. 

S/Mkspeare*s Henry VI, 
He had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent. 

The aidless innocent lady, his wish’d prey. 

Milton* s Camus. 

She can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the mumming spell. 

If she be right invokM in warbled song ; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself. Camus. 

Boab. Advise, or aid, but do not pity me ; 

No monarch born can fall to that degree ; 

Pity descends from kings to all below ; 

But can, no more than fountains, upward flow*. 

Dry den* s Conquest of Granada, Part 1, 

^To Turnus' aid, 

A thousand men the youthful hero 'ied. Dryden^ 

The memory of useful things may receive consider- 
able aid, if they are thrown into verses. 

Wattses Improvement cf the Mind, 
A golden coffer in her hand she bore. 

The present treacherous, but thebraror more. 
'Twas fraught with pangs ; for Jove ordainM above. 
That gold should aid, and pangs attend on love. ^ 

ParnelVs llestod. 
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Aid, in ancient customs, a subsidy paid by 
vassals to their lords on certain occasions. Such 
were the aids of relief, paid upon the deatii of 
the lord mesne to his heir ; the aid cheval, or 
capital aid, due to the chief lord on several oc- 
casions, as, to make his eldest son a knight, to 
make up a portion for marrying his daughter, &c. 

Ain, in the menage, is the same with what 
some writers call cherishu^, and used to avoid 
the necessity of correction. — The inner heel, inner 
leg, inner rein, &c. are called itmer aids ; as the 
outer heel, outer leg, outer rein, &c. are called 
outer aids. 

Aid, in theology; the aids or assistances of 
divine favour, which are offered to man, have 
been the subject of much dispute betwixt the 
Jansenistsand Jesuits; for the composing whereof 
a celebrated congregation was erected at Home, 
under the title of congregation of aids, congrega- 
tio de auxiliis. 

Aid, royal, is a name sometimes given for- 
merly to the land-tax. 

AIDAB, or Gaidhab, a town on the confines 
of Abyssinia in Africa, opposite to Giodda, from 
whence, great numbers of Africans take shipping 
to visit Mecca. 

AIDAN, a famous Scotch bishop, of Landis- 
farne, or Iloly Island, in the seventh century, 
was employed by Oswald, king of Aorlhumber- 
land, in the conversion of the English, in which 
he w'as very successful. He died in 651. We 
have an extraordinary instance of this bishop's 
liberality to the poor. Having received a present 
from king Oswin of a fine horse and rich housings, 
he met with a beggar, and dismounting, gave him 
the horse thus caparisoned. When the king ex- 
pressed some displeasure at this singular act of 
humanity, and the slight put upon his favour, 
Aidan quaintly, but forcibly asked, ^ which do 
you value most, the son of a mare or a son of 
God?^ Bede describes the character of Aidan 
in terms of high commendation, and ascribes to 
him miracles, which the credulity of the times 
in which he lived would be disposed to admit. 
To the report of one of his miracles we are in- 
clined to give our assent. When the bi.shop gave 
the priest, who was to conduct the betrothed 
wife of Oswi by sea to Northumberland, a phial 
of holy oil, instructing him, in case of a storm, 
to pour it into the sea, and as.suring him that it 
would soon become calm, it is possible he might 
not be unacquainted with the efficacy of oil thus 
applied ; which has been long known, and is now 
sufficiently established by observation and ex- 
periment. — Biog. Brit, 

AID-DE-CAMP, in military affairs, an officer 
employed to receive and carry the orders of a 
general. 

AIDERBEITZAN, Adeubijan, or, as the 
Persians call it, Azeubeyan, in geograpliy, 
a province of Persia, adjoining east on the 
province of Ghilan, the Ca.spian Sea and Tabri- 
stan, to the south on Irac-Ajemi, to the west 
and north-west upon Curdistan and Upper Ar- 
menia, and to the north on Schlrwan ana Geor- 
gia. The etymology of the name imports a 
country of fire ; and it is so called on account of 
the temple erected in it for kee ping their sacred 
fire. The soil is fruitful, and the climate healthy, 


though cold. The most considerable cities in it 
are Tauris, Ardevil, and Sultania. The province 
extends from about N. lat. 36®. to 39°. and from 
E. long. 48°. to 54°. 

AlD-MAJOR,or Adjutant, in military affairs, 
is an officer, whose business is to ease the major 
of part of his duty ; and to perform it all in his 
absence Some majors have several aid-majors. 
— Each troop of guards has but one major, who 
has two aid-majors, as it contains battalions. — • 
When the battalion is drawn up, the aid-major’s 
post is on the left, beyond all the captains, 
and behind the lieutenant-colonel. 

AIDIN, a district of Asiatic Turkey, of which 
the city of Smyrna is the capital, whicli see. 

AIDON, Aidouy ancient British or Welsh, the 
wing of an army, a castle in Northumberland, 
where Camden supposes there was a station of 
the Roman army, under Julius Caisar. 

AIDONEUS, in fabulous history, a king of 
the Molossiaris, who imprisoned Theseus, for at- 
tempting to steal his daughter Proserpine, near 
tlie river Acheron ; whence the poetical fable of 
Theseus’s descent into hell. 

AIEREBA, in ichthyology, the name of a fish 
of the pastinacha marina kind, but differing from 
all the others, in that the form of its body is re- 
gularly round, and its head placed far within the 
verge of its thin part. It is common in the 
Western Ocean : but is not much esteemed for 
the table, being more loose in its flesh than the 
other kinds. 

AIGHENDALE, the name of a liquid mea- 
sure used in Lancashire, containing seven quarts. 

AIG'LET, or ^ Fr. aiguil letter the tag of a 

Ag'let. i lace, or of tlie points formerly 
used in dress; sometimes formed into small 
figures; spangles, ike. 

He gyueth alwaye hys old point a.^*. one end or 
other some new aglet ; but w’hen al his cost is don 
theron, it is not al worth an aglet of a good blewe 
poynte. Sir Thos. More's WorkeSf p. 675. c. 2. 

It all above besprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets, that glister’d bright, 

Like tw inkling stars ; and all the skirt about. 
Was hemm’d with golden fringes. 

Faerie Qveene. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 
2001. and his gow'u addressed with aglets, esteemed 
worth 251, Mayward, 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a 
puppet, or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne er a 
tooth in her head. Shaksp. Taming of the Shrew. 

AIGILULF, Aigilulfus, a king the Lom- 
bards, who look Ravenna, and put an end to 
the exarchate, A. D.752, after it had lasted 171 
years. 

AIGITHALUS, atysOaXoCy in ornithology, a 
name by which some old authors call the parus 
or titmouse. 

AIGLJ^, or Aelen, a district in the Swiss 
canton of Vaud, (formerly in that of Berne,) wi 
the title of a government. It lies east of the lake 
of Geneva, was anciently reckoned in the ray 
de Vaud, and belonged to the dukes ^ 
Through this district lies the great road no 
Vallais into Italy, by Villeneuve, which is 
the head of the lake of Geneva, through a deep 
valley, three miles wide, bordered on one si 
with thd Alps*of Switzerland, and on the o 
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ivith those of Savoy, and crossed by the river 
Khone. It passes through the town of Aigle. 
See next article. Ivorna, in the district of Aigle, 
was in part buried by the fall of a mountain, 
occasion^d-by an earthquake in 1584. 

Aiole, a large thriving town in the canton of 
Berne, seated on the banks of the Rhone, six 
miles from its entrance into the lake of Geneva, 
is surrounded with vineyards, fields, and mea- 
dows. X^e houses are built of a white marble, 
found in the neighbourhood. The governor’s 
castle is on an eminence, above the town, and 
has a lofty marble tower, inhabitants 2500. It is 
twenty-six miles north-east of Geneva. 

Aigle, a lofty promontory on the coast of 
Provence, in France, between Marseilles and 
Toulon. Also a town on the river llille, in 
J.ower Normandv, the head of p canton in the 
department of the Orne, arrondissemeiit of Mor- 
tagne. 14 leagues N. E. of Alcn^on. 

Aigle, or Egue, is likewise a small river 
of France, in the department of the Loir and 
Cher, which falls into the Loir. — Also a small 
island in the St. Lawrence, formed by the conflu- 
ence with that river of the Riviere des Prairies, 
which bounds the southern shore of the island of 
Montreal. It is mostly good meadow land. 

AIGLETTF^, in heraldry. Sec Eaglet. 

AIGNAN, or Agnan, a town of France, in the 
department of the Gers, arrondissement of Mi- 
rande. It has a population of 2610, and lies on 
the river Midou. 

Aiguan (St.)y a small tov/n of France, below 
the conflux of the Saudre and Cher, in the d&* 
pariment of the Loir and ('her. It is 8 leagues 
south of Blois, and 47 S. S. W. of Paris. 

Aignan, St. an uninhabited island in the 
South Pacific ; one of those denominated the 
Archipelago of liOuisiadeby the French. It rises 
from a precipitous coast on the north into woody 
mouiiGiins ; the eastern extremity is In Lon. 152'^, 
56'. 30". E. Lat. 10°. 4P. 19". S. 

Aignan, (M.) a modern French author of 
some celebrity, who died in Paris, in the be- 
ginning of 1825. He has enriched the IVench 
language with a new translation of Homer, 
^vhich some critics consider very similar in cha- 
nuter with that of I^>pe, in our own tongue — 
elt^gant as a composition, rather than an accu- 
rate transcript oi his author’s meaning. He 
^roie also the tragedy of ‘ Brunehaut,’ once 
very popular; wa.s the editor of a provincial 
review, called, Bibliothhque Etrangere, which 
t-'ontains some curious learning ; and furnished, 
the coronation of Napoleon, a letter-press 
description of the plates engraved to illustrate 
that ceremony. 

AIGRE, a town of France, formerly in the 
■Angoumois, diocese of Saintes, intendancy of La 
Rochelle, now the head of a canton, in the de- 
partment of the Charente, arrondissement of Ruf- 
lec. Inhabitants 1430. It is 7 leagues N.W. of 
^ngoiileme. 

Aigre-Feuille, a small town of France, the 
head of a canton, in the department of the l.ower 
J^harente, arrondissement of Rochefort, two 
leagues and three quarters E.S.E. of La Rochelle, 
likewise the name of several villages in Brittany 
Languedoc. 

VoL. I. 


AIGRETTA, in ornithology, the name of a 
species of heron, which seems to be a synonyme 
cw the ardea alba minor, or the small white heron- 

AIGUE Marine. See Aqua Marina. 

AIGUE-PERSE, a town of France, in Au- 
vergne, the head of a canton, in the department of 
Puy de Dome, near which there is a very cold 
spring, which bubbles up with a strong ebullition, 
and is fatal to animals that drink it. It lies 18 
miles N. of Clermont, and 25 S. of Paris, in the 
arrondissement of Riom. Inhabitants, 5050. 

AIGUP’S-MORTES, a town of France, in 
Lower Languedoc, in the department of the 
Gard, arrondissement of Nismes. It formerly 
stood near the sea, which has retired two leagues 
from the town, leaving it in a morass, which, 
however, serves as a defence for it. It is 7 leagues 
S.S.W. of Nismes. 

AIGUES-VIVES, a town of France, in the do- 
partment of the Gard, 4 leagues S. W. of Nismes. 
Also a town of France, in the province ofTouraine, 
not far from the Cher ; now in the department 
of the Indre and Loir. 

AIGUl LLON, a town of France, situated at 
the confliix of the Lot and Garonne, in the depart- 
ment of the Lot and Garonne, contains 2380 in- 
habitants. Five leagues and a half N.W. of Agen. 

AIGIJISCE, in heraldry, denotes a cross with 
its four cndJIsharpened, but so as 
to terminate in obtuse angles. — It 
difi'ers from the cross fitchee, in as 
much as the latter tapers by degrees 
to a point, and the former only at 
the ends. 

AIKIN, (John, M. D.) a modern author, and 
editor of various useful works, was born 15th 
of January, 1747, at Kibworth, Leicestershire, 
being the only son of Dr. T. Aikin, a dissenting 
minister, and master of a respectable academy ai 
that place. He received the rudiments of his 
education at home ; but was sent early to the 
Dissenters’ academy at Warrington, which was 
then in considerable repute. 

Mr. Aikin evincing a taste for medical pur- 
suits, was first articled to the late Dr. Garthshore, 
then a practising surgeon and apothecary, at 
Uppingham, in the county of Rutland. He be- 
came a member of the University of Edinburgh, 
in 1764, where he continued for two years; and 
after passing three years more as a pupil to Mr. 
White, of Manchester, settled as a surgeon in 
Chester; but soon removed to Warrington. In 
this place he began his career as an author, by 
publishing several miscellaneous pieces in con- 
junction with his sister, Mrs. Barbauld ; and an 
excellent translation of Tacitus’s De moribus 
Germanorum; and Life of Agricola. Here 
also commenced his friendship with Dr. Priestley, 
and with Gilbert Wakefield, both of whom were 
then connected with the Warrington academy. 

In 1784, Mr. Aikin proceeded to Leyden, 
where he graduated as a physician ; in which 
capacity, he soon after settleii at Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk. Dr. Aikin throughout life, was distin- 
guished for the liberality of his opinions, ^ well 
as the candour and fearlessness with which he 
professed them. Joining at this time in the 
strenuous efforts of his fellow dissenters, to obtain 
a repeal of the corporation and test acts, he 
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cited considerable jealousy in the high church 
party of the place ; which was increased, by his 
becoming the advocate of the early measures of 
the French revolutionists. Our author is said to 
have been finally compelled to leave Yarmouth 
upon these grounds. In 1796, Mr. now Sir 
Richard Philips, engaged him to conduct the 
Monthly Magazine ; of which he was the sole 
editor for ten years. The volumes published 
under his superintendence, contain numerous 
striking proofs of his talents as an essay-writer. 
During this engagement he projected, in con- 
junction with Dr. Kntield,a General Biographical 
Dictionary, which w’as continued at various in- 
tervals of publication, to tlie extent of ten volumes 
quarto. The first volume appearing in 1799, 
and the last in 1815. Dr. Aikm also conducted 
for Messrs. Longmans a superior magazine, (but 
of short-lived success,) called the ‘ Athaeneum.^ 
He was also the author of a life of Huet, bishop 
of Avranches ; and of a volume of Medical 
Biography, 8vo. He likewise edited for the 
booksellers in 1806, a superior edition of Spenser, 
6 vols. 8vo. ; bishop Newton’s Works of Mil- 
ton, with a prefatory critical essay, which passed 
through three editions; and, a volume that fully 
justified its title, called Select Works of the 
British Poets, comprising a chronological series 
of our classical poets, from Benf Jonson to 
Beattie, without mutilation or abridgment. ^ The 
contents are so comprehensive, that few poems, 
it is believed, are omitted ; except such as are of 
a secondary merit, or imsuited to the perusal of 
youth.’ Dr. Aikin died at Stoke Newington, 
Dec. 7, 1822, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

AIRMAN, (W’illiam,) in biography, a painter 
of eminence, the son of William Aikman, Ksq. 
advocate of Caimey in Scotland. lie was born 
October 24th, 1682, and intended by his father, 
for his own profession ; but devoted himself to 
the fine arts, and particularly to tliat of painting. 
In 1707, he went to Italy ; and having resided 
for three years at Rome, passed to Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna, and in 1712 returned to his 
own country. Here he followed the profession 
of painting ^nder the patronage of the duke of 
Argyle, the earl of Burlington, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and other patrons of the arts. For the 
earl of Burlington he painted a large picture of 
the royal family, now in the possession of the 
duke of Devonshire, which his deatli prevented 
his finishing; and there are several portraits 
painted by him in Scotland, which are now in 
the possession of the duke of Argyle, the duke of 
Hamilton. &c. Mr. Aikman died in London, 
June 4th, 1731 ; having lost his son about six 
^ months before, at the age of seventeen. Amongst 
his intimate friends were Somerville, the well- 
known author of the Chase, Mallet, Mr. Allan 
Ramsay, and the celebrated author of the Seasons, 
each of whom paid an elegiac tribute to his me- 
mory, A very neat epitaph by Mallet was 
engraven on his tomb. 

Thomson’s poem on the death of Mr. Aikman, 
contains the allowing beautiful lines : 

A friend, when dead, is but removed from sight. 

Sunk in the lustre of eternal light ; 

And when the parting storms of life are o'er. 

May yet rejoin us on a happier shore. 


As those vre love decay, we die in part; 

String after string is sever'd from the heart. 

Till loosen'd life at last but breathing clay. 

Without one pang is glad to fall away. 

Unhappy he, who latest feds the blow 

Whose eyes have wept o'er every friend laid low ; 

Di-agg'd ling’iing on from partial death to death. 

Till dying, all he can resign is breath. 

All/, V, &n. ^ A. S. Aiolian, to be sick ; 

A f Cm EXT. ] to pain ; to trouble ; to aftect 

in any manner. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, 
and said unto her. What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not, 
for God hath heard the voice of the lad, who.re he is. 

Gen. xxi. 17. 

Love smiled, and thus said, * Want, joined to 
desire, is unhappy ; but, if he nought do desire, what 
can Heraclitus ail ? ’ Sidney, 

What ails me, that I cannot lose thy thought ! 

Command the empress hither to be brouglit : 

I, in her death shall some diversion find ; 

And rid my thoughts at once, of woman-kind. 

Dryden*a Tyrannick Love, 
Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a husband's eye or ear. 

Granrille 

AILAH, a small but ancient town of Asia, in 
Arabia Pctra?a, seated on the east side of one of 
the north bays of the Red Sea, near the Sinus 
Fdanites. It is supposed to be the place called 
Klath and Elotli in Scripture. It lies near tlie 
road, which the pilgrims travel, from Egypt to 
Mecca. Long. 40'. E. Lat. 29^. 10*. N. 

Air^\NAll, Ailath, or Auelotii. See la.st 
article. 

AILE, or Aif.l, from aicul, Fr. grand-father, 
in law, a writ which lies where the grand-father, 
or great-grandfather, called hefailc, was seized 
in lands or tenements in fee simple, on the day 
he died ; and a stranger abates or enters the 
same day, and dispossesses the hCir or grand- 
child. See Abatement. 

AILERONS, in natural history, petty wings, 
a Frencli term, expressing two small fleshy sub- 
stances, resembling part of wings, or young and 
just growing wings, and found in the two- winged 
dies, situated at the root of the larger wings. It 
is a diminutive of the French aile, wing. 

AILESBURY, or Aylesbury, an ancient 
borough and market town of Buckinghamshire, 
eighteen miles from Buckingham, and thirty-nine 
from J^ondoii. It is the ^Eglesbury of the Saxons; 
and was a well fortified British town, maintain- 
ing its independence against the incursions of 
the Saxon invaders, till reduced by Cuthwolf, 
brother to Cealwin, king of the West Saxons, in 
the year 571. St. Osyth, who was beheaded 
by the Pagans in Essex, was buried at this 
place, about the year 600 ; and numerous mira- 
cles were believed to have been wrought by her 
relics in the church here ; on which account a 
religious house was erected to. her memory. 
Camden, speaking of this town, says, that it was 
bequeathea by Erewald to his daughter Editha; 
but to whom it descended from this pious lady 
does not appear. Subsequently, however, it be- 
came a royal manor; and William the Conqn^Jtor, 
invested his favourites with some of its 
under the tenure of providing ^ straw for his be ^ 
chamber; three eels for his use in winter, 
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and in summer, straw, rushes, and two green 
gee!<e, thrice every year, if he should visit 
Ailesbury so often/ In the reign of this monarch, 
the manor of Ailesbury was purchased by Sir 
John Baldwin, chief justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, whose daughter having been 
married to one of the Packingtons, this manor 
came into that family, and has regularly descended 
in it to the present time. Drayton says, 

Aylesbury^s a vale that walloweth in her wealth. 

And (by her wholesome air, continually in health) 

Is lusty, firm, and fat ; and holds her youthful strength. 

Puller, in his Worthies of England, states, that 
*t]ie best, and biggest-bodied sheep in England, 
are in the Vale of Ailesbury, where it is nothing 
to give ten pounds or more for a breed-ram. So 
that, should a forrainer hear of the price thereof, 
he would guess the ram rather to be some Ro- 
man engine of battery, than the creature com- 
monly so called.’ In Leland’s time the houses 
were of timber, but no.w they are mostly of 
brick. Here is a county gaol, and the Lent 
assizes are holden here. Ailesbury consists of 
several irregular streets, containing altogether 
about 10,671 inhabitants. The county hall is a 
handsome modern fabric, and the chufeh a very 
ancient and spacious edifice. It was made pre- 
bondal to the see of Lincoln by William the 
First. The town was incorporated by royal 
charter, and empowered to return two members 
to Parliament in 1553. In the Rolls chapel, 
among the writs for the parliamentary returns, 
in the 14th Eliz. is a curious document, addressed 
))y ‘Dame Dorothy Packington, late wife of Sir 
John Packington, Kt., lord and owner of the 
town of Ailesbury,’ to ‘ all Christian people, &c.’ 
stating, that she had ‘ chosen, named, and ap- 
pointed her trusty and well-beloved Thomas 
Litchfield and George Burden, Esqrs., to be her 
burgesses of per said town of Aylesbury and 
further stating, that whatever the said Thomas 
and George should ‘ do in the service of the 
Queen’s Highness, in that present parliament,’ 
&c. ‘ sfie did ratify and approve to be of her own 
act, as fully and wholly as if she were witness or 
present there !’ On first receiving the privileges 
of a borough, the electors of Ailesbury were 
confined to the bailiff, nine aldermen, and 
twelve burgesses ; but this charter being lost 
through neglect, the elective franchise was ex- 
tended to all householders not receiving alms ; 
"'ho amounted to between 300 and 400. This 
privilege also having been abused and corrupted, 
m the year 1804 a bill was brought into parlia- 
tpent for still further extending the right of elec- 
tion to the three adjoining hundreds ; so that the 
number of voters are now nearly tripled. Be- 
sides the church, already mentioned, there are 
''arious places of worship for several denomi- 
nations of Protestant Dissenters. During the 
®^ile of the royal family of France, Louis 
.ym*) with various members of his family, re- 
sided some years at Hartwell, about two miles 
horn this town ; and here his consort, Marie 
Josephine Louise de S voie, comtesse de Lille, 
died on the 13th Nov. 1810, in her 58th year. 
Ailesbury gives the title of earl to tlie Brudenel 
amily. Markets on Saturday. 


AILESFORD, Eaglesford, Sax. the eagle's 
ford, a town in Kent, famous for the great victory 
obtained by Vortimer, the British king, over 
Hengist and his Saxon army. 

AILES ViTREES, in natural history, a French 
term used to express the wings of a series of in- 
sects, which seem of a middle nature, between 
the fly and the butterfly kind, and are therefore 
called papilion mouches by these writers. The 
wings of these insects arc in part covered with 
dust, or scales, and in part fr^e from it, and 
transparent. In these free parts they look 
glassy; whence their name, signifying glassy 
wings. 

AILMER, or TEtiielmare, earl of Cornwall 
and Devonshire, in the reign of king Edgar. It 
is not known of what family he was. His au- 
thority and riches were great, ^nd so also in ap- 
pearance was his piety. He founded the abbey 
of Cerno, in Dorsetshire. In 1016, when Canute 
invaded England, and 1‘oiind himself stoutly op- 
posed by Edmund Ironside, this earl Ailmer, 
with Eadric Streone, earl of Mercia, and earl 
Algar, joined the Dane against their natural 
prince, which was one great cause of the ruin of 
the Saxons. 

AILRED, Ealred, abbot of Revesby in Lin- 
colnshire, i%the reigns of Stephen and Henry 11, 
was horn in 1109, of a noble family, and edu- 
cated in Scotland with Henry the son of king 
David. On his return to England, he became 
(hstertian monk in the monastery of Revesby, ot 
whicli he afterwards was made abbot. He died 
in 1166, aged fifty-seven, and was buried in his 
monastery. ‘He was,’ says Lcland, ‘ in great 
esteem during his life ; celebrated for the miracles 
wrought after his death ; and admitted into tho 
catalogue of saintL’ He was author of several 
works ; most of which were published by Gilbo 
the Jesuit at Douay, 1631 ; part of them may 
be also found in the Bibliotheca Cistertiensis, 
and Bibliotheca Patrum. His principal work is 
Speculum Charitatis. 

AILSA, an insulated rock on the western 
coast of Scotland, between the shores of Ayrshire 
and Cantyre. It is two miles in circumference 
at the base, is accessible only at one place, and 
rises to a great height in a pyramidical form. 
A few goats and rabbits pick up a subsistence 
among the short grass and furze; but the im- 
portance of the rock consists in the great variety 
and Imundless numbers of birds, by which it is 
frequented; particularly the gannets or solan 
geese, whose young are used at the best tables, 
and bring a good price. Other birds are caught ^ 
for their feathers. The rock is rented from the 
Earl of Cassilis. The depth of water around the 
base is from seven to forty-eight fathoms. It i.s 
surrounded with excellent banks, well stocked 
with cod and other white fish. An ancient castle 
surmounts this rock, which is useful as a sea 
mark', in W. Long. 5°. 8'. N. Lat. 55°. 18'. 

AIM' V. hn.\ Old Fr. esme^ to point at. 

Aim 'less. S — Cotgrave and Skinner . — - 
amyery presenter, dresser. — Ducange . — Perhaps 
from the Gothic huimy home, primarily, then to 
direct a missile weapon to a point ; to have ^an 
immediate object in view, to which the attention 
is particularly directed. 
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Then Turaus aiming long in hand a dart of sturdy oke. 
Well tipt with steele, at Pallas forth it 6ung, and 
and thus he spoke, 

Lo, see if that our dart be sharper than thy weapon 
was. Mneidos, Book 1 1, Ay Phaer Sf Twyne, 

Lo, here the world is bliss ; so here the end. 

To which all men do aim, rich to be made ; 

Such grace now, to be happy, is before tliee laid. 

Faerie Queene. 

It is impossible, by aim to fell it ; and for ex- 
perience and knowledge thereof, I do not think that, 
there was any of the particulars thereof. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

There is a history in all men's lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which observ'd, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things. 
As yet not come to life ; which, in their seeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 

Shakspeare^s Henry VI. 

Another kind there is, which although we desire 
for itself, as health, and virtue, and knowledge ; 
nevertheless, they are not the last mark, whereat we 
aim, but have their further end, whereunto they are 
referred. Hooker. 

He trusted to have equallM the Most High, 

If he oppos'd : and with ambitious atm. 

Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Rais’d impious war. Paradise List. 

But see, how oft ambitious aims ay crost ; 

And chiefs contend, till all the pr^e is lost. 

Pope. 

Aim*st thou at princes, all amaz'd they said. 

The last of games ? Pope*s Odyssey. 

Ascanius, young and eager of his game. 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting sides. 

Dryden, JEn. vii.l. 621. 

AIMARAEZ, a province of Peru, bounded by 
that of Andahuailas, on the north-west and west, 
on the south by Parinacochas, on the south-east 
by Chumbivilcas, and east by Cotabamba. It is 
120 miles from north to south, and 26 miles 
from east to west. Its surface is full of lofty 
ridges and snowy summits, and on this account 
the climate is generally cold, with tlie exception 
of some valleys, where the land produces abun- 
dantly, sugar, cattle, and grain. It is inter- 
sected by three rivers, of little use on account 
of the lowness of their beds, but which after- 
wards unite, and form the Pachachaca. There 
are innumerable veins of gold and silver in the 
province, which are not worked. Some mines 
of quicksilver, which have been discovered, have 
been forbid to be wrought. The number of in- 
habitants in the province amounts to 15,000. 
The yearly tribute formerly received by the 
oorregidor used to be 800,000 dollars. The 
pirisdiction contains fifty settlements. 

AIMARGUES, a town of France, in the de 
partment of the Gard, five leagues from Nismes 
Number of houses 400, inhabitants 1800. 

AJMEER, or Rajpootana. See Aoi 
MC£R. 

AIN, a river of Prance, giving name to the 
department of the Ain, and which, rising at the 
foot of Mount Jura, falls into the Rhone above 
Lyons. 

Ain, a department of France, formed out of 
tbo ancient districts of Bresse, Bugoy, and a 
part of Burgundy. It is enclosed by Savoy, 


Switzerland, and the departments of the Isere • 
the Rhone and Loire, the Saone and Loire, 
and finally of Jura, and extends about twenty- 
two leagues from ea.st to west, and seventeen 
from north to south ; the number of square 
leagues is 299. It is divided into the four 
arrondissements of Bourg, Nantua, Belley, and 
Trevoux, and contained, according to the most 
recent returns to the board of statistics at Paris, 
322,608 inhabitants. 

Ain, a town in the pachalic of Bagdad, ninety 
miles west of Bussorah. 

AINA, the name given by Josephus to Ai, 
which see. 

AINOS, or Ain us, sometiiiies called also Wild 
Kuriles, the aborigines of Jesso, and Saghalin. 
See Jesso. 

AINIMOSA, a large and opulent town, in 
the N.E. of Wallachia, N.W. of Tergovitz. 

AINOD, a splendid castle and lordship, on 
the river Gurk, in Carniola, 5 miles N.VV, of 
Rudolfswerth. 

AINSA, a town of Spain, in the principality 
of Sorbruhe. and kingdom of Arragon, seated in 
a plain, on the river (hnca. 

AINSWORTH, (Dr. Henry,) an eminent 
nonconformist divine, who, about the year 1590, 
distinguished himself among the Brownisls, 
which drew upon him such troubles, that he re- 
tired to Holland, and became minister of a church 
at Amsterdam. His skill in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and his excellent Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures, which are still highly esteemed, 
gained him great reputation. He also wrote 
several pieces in defence of the Brownists, (to 
which bishop Hall replied,) with other works. 
The circumstances that occasioned his death, are 
somewhat extraordinary, and deserve to be men- 
tioned. Having found a diamondT-bf great value 
in the streets of Amsterdam, he advertised it ; 
and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to 
demand it, he offered him any acknowledgment 
which he would desire. Ainsworth, though 
poor, would accept of no remuneration but a 
conference with some of the Jewish rabbies, upon 
the prophecies of the Old Testament relating to 
the Messiah, which the Jew promised ; but not 
having interest sufficient to obtain it, through 
shame or vexation, or from some other motive, 
he is said to have poisoned Ainsworth* This 
event happened about the year 1629. 

Ainsworth, (Robert,) bom at Woodyale, in 
Lancashire, 1660, was master of a boarding- 
school at Bethnal-Green, whence he removed to 
Hackney, and other places in the neighbourhood 
of London. After acquiring a moderate fortune, 
he retired, and lived privately till 1743, when 
he died. We are indebted to him for the best 
Latin and English Dictionary extant : he pub- 
lished it in 1736; and in 1752,^the fourth edition, 
under the care of Dr. Ward, of Gresham College, 
and the Rev. William Younge, was enlarged to 
two vols. folio. It has been since published in 
quarto and octavo, with various improvements 

AINTAB. See Antab. 

AJOVEA, in botany, a genus of the hexandna 
monogynia class and order; the characters o 
which are : cal. single-leaved and 
coil, three pctalS| the filaments terminated wi 
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tiro glandules, the antherae doubly excavated; STIC. E. Long, and 0°. 32'. N. Lat. Tropical fruits 
divided into six segments, and the fruit a round- and roots are produced here; and the inhabitants 
ish, single-celled, monospermous berry. There obtain abundance of lish and turtle. They pro- 
is one species, viz. A Guianensis ; which grows cure sago from Waygion and Rawak; and sell 
in the forests of Guiana. tortoise-shell and biche de mcr, (an animal of 

AIOU, a group of sixteen islands, in the the mollusca tribe, much sought for in the East- 

Eastern seas, off the north coast of Waygion, ern seas,) to the Chinese. 

and surrounded by a reef fifty miles in compass, AIPIXIMIRA, in ichthyology, the name ot 
which is penetrated by a deep channel on the an American fish, more usually known by the 
north-west side. name of pudiano. It is small, of the shape of 

Aiou Baba, is the largest about five miles in a pearch, with a purple back, and yellow sides 

circuit, and 500 feet high, and lies in 128°. 25'. and belly. 
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AIR, V. & Gr. arip, ar\pLty to breathe. — 
A. RIAL, Fr. air. — The noun designates 

the fluid which constitutes our 
Air'iness, I atmosphere, and which sur- 

Air'ing, I rounds or penetrates all sub- 

Air'i<i:ss, stances with which we are con- 
Air'ijng, versant; it is variously com- 
Air'y. J bined and modified, and is 
necessary to animal life. The diflerent signifi- 
cations of the root and its derivations, are 
deduced from the attributes of the air ; hence, 
when its motion is forcible, it is the wind. 

The adjectives mostly refer to that which is light, 
gay, and unsteady. Through the medium of the 
french and Italian tongues, air signifies the 
carriage or deportment of a person ; sound in 
music and poetry ; aery, is the eagle’s nest, so 
called from its aerial situation. 

Lyke as when an arowc is shott at a marck, it 
parteth the ayre, which immediatly coiumcth together 
afi;ayne, so that a ma can not knowe where it wete 
thorow. Bible, 1539. Wysdome, c. v. 

For Jupiter had from the heuynnis fare. 

Send down Iris, quhilk duellis in the are 
Unto his spous and sister thare at hand, 

Ful scharp chargis bringis and command. 

Douglas, b. ix. p. 307. 
JoyM to range abroad in fresh attire. 

Thro’ the wide compass of the airy coast. 

Spenser. 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do 
appear by habitation and other proofs ; that differ 
not in smell from other airs. 

Bacon^s ffatural History , No. 904. 
The first is the transmission, or emission of the 
thinner and more airy parts of bodie.s ; as in odours 
and infections ; and this is of all the rest, the most 
corporeal. Bacon. 

Our aiery buildeth in the cedar’s top. 

And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. 

Richard HI. 

He that is merry and airy at shore, when he sees 
^ sad tempest on the sea ; Or dances when God 
thunders £ix)m hcavq^ ; regards not, when God speaks 
to all the world. Tayior, 

Fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whisper’d it to the woods ; and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting • Paradise Lost. 

Nor think, with wind 

Of airy threats to tewe, whom yet with deeds 
Thou can’st not. Idem. 

Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high, 

With empty sound apd airy notions fly. 

Roscommon 


I have found a complaint concerning the scarcity 
of money ; which occasioned many airy propositions, 
for the remedy of it. Templets Miscell. 

The painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy 
habits ; but the weight of gold and of embroideries is 
reserved for queens and goddesses. Dryden. 

There are fishes that have wings, that are no 
strangers to the airy region. Boyle. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air ; I may 
say, it is that fine matter which we breathe in and 
breathe out Asitinually : or it is that thin fluid body, 
in which the birds fly, a little above the earth ; or it 
is that invisible matter, which fills all places near 
tlie earth, or which immediately encompasses the 
gioDc of earth and water. Wattes Logick, 

As I was here airing myse/f on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation, on 
the vanity of human life ; and passing from one 
thought to another, surely said I, man is but a 
shadow, and life a dream. Spectator. 

As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and with’ring 
flow’rs. 

Imbibe the sparkling dew, and genial show’rs. 

As chill dark air inhales the morning beam. 

As thirsty harts enjoy the gelid stream ; 

Thus to man’s grateful soul from heav’n descend. 

The mercies of his Father, Lord, and Friend. 

Sir W. Jones. 

The eagle falls from her aerial tower. 

And mingles with irrevocable dust; 

But man from death springs joyful. 

Springs up to life and to eternity. 

Kirk Whitens Poems. 

1. AIR, is a generic name for permanently 
elastic fluids ; or, to speak with more strictness of 
language, for those exceedingly rare substances 
which are not condensable, even into what is com- 
monly called the fluid state, by any degree of cold 
that has hitherto been found in nature, or produced 
by art. But as this term air, is, in its common sig- 
nification, limited to the specification of that com- 
pound of aeriform fluids by which the atmosphere 
is constituted, we shall in the present article 
restrict ourselves to the consideration of this last 
compound, and treat of other gaseous fluids under 
the words Gas and Chemistry. 

2. The atmosphere demands to be considered 
in three points of view ; in the first instance we 
are naturally called upon to describe its physical 
and sensible properties ; secondly, its cmemical 
composition affords a rich source for minute in*- 
vestigation; apd, lastly, it may be found in- 
teresting to discuss the medicinal relations of the 
air we breathe to tlie general conditions of health 
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or sickness. It is in this order tlien that we now 
proceed. 

3. Sect. I. Physical or Mechanical Pro- 
perties OF Air. — The atmosphere is a thin, 
transparent, invisible, and elastic fluid, which 
surrounds our planet ; and reaches to a consider- 
able height above its surface, probably about 
forty miles. 

4. Air is a ponduous body. Of this property 
the ancients seem to have had some confused 
notions ; thus Aristotle says that all the elements 
have gravity, and even air itself; and as a proof 
of it, he says, that a bladder inflated witli air 
weighs more than the same when empty ; and 

^Plutarch and Stoboeus quote him as teaching 
that the air in its weight is between that of fire 
and earth ; and, further, he himself, treating of 
respiration, reports it as the opinion of Empe- 
docles, that he ascribes the cause of it to the 
weight of air, which by its pressure forces itself 
into the lungs ; and much in the same manner 
are tlie sentiments of Asclepiades expressed by 
Plutarch, who represents him as saying, among 
other things, that the external air by its weight 
forcibly opened its way into the breast. Never- 
tlieless it is certain, however unreasonable it 
may seem, that Aristotle’s followers departed in 
tliis instance from their master, by ^serting the 
contrary for many ages togetlier. Several of the 
phenomena arising from this property of pon- 
derosity in the air, had, indeed, been remarked 
from die highest antiquity. Many centuries 
since, it was known that, by sucking the air 
from an open pipe, having its extremity immersed 
in water, this liquid arises above its level, and 
occupies the place of the air. In consequence 
of such observations, sucking pumps were con- 
trived, and various other hydraulic machines; 
as Heron’s syphons, described in his Spiritalia, 
or Pneumatics, and the water clocks known in 
Aristotle’s time, under the name of clepsydra?, 
which alternately stop or run as the finger closes 
or opens their upper orifice. Indeed, the reason 
assigned by philosophers, many ages after, for 
this phenomenon, was a pretended horror which 
nature conceives for a vacuum ; so, that rather 
than endure such vacuum, it makes a body as- 


6. In the year 1643, this able disciple of 
Galileo took a glass tube of sotac feet in length, 
sealed it hermetically at one end, and filled it 
with quicksilver ; then inverting it, and holding 
it upright, by pressing his finger against the 
lower or open orifice, he immersed that end in a 
vessel of quicksilver ; then removing his finger, 
and suffering the fluid to run out, the event 
verified his conjecture; the quicksilver descended 
till the column of it was about thirty inches Viigh 
above the surface of that in the vessel below. 
Hence Torricelli concluded that it was no other 
than the w eight of the air, incumbent on the sur- 
face of the external quicksilver, which counter- 
balanced the fluid contained in the tube. The 
empty space, formed by the descent of the quick- 
silver from the upper part of the tube, has been 
called the Torricellian vacuum, and is as perfect 
as any that can be formed. 

7. Torricelli thus, not only proved that the 
air had ponderosity, but also that it is this 
])roperty of the atmosphere which keeps water 
and quicksilver raised in pumps and tubes. 

8. This experiment and its results soon be- 
came generally kiiowm. It was repeated and 
varied in several ways; Messrs, rascal and 
Petit in France, especially occupied themselves 
in the investigation At the age of twenty three, 
an expcrimcmtul treatise was published by the 
former, entitled Experiences Nouvelles touchant 
la \hnde, in which the writer, after first rea- 
soning on the old notion of nature’s abhorrence 
of vacuum, adopts the Torricellian principle of 
pressure from the air, and devises several ex- 
periments in confirmation of it. 

9. The \eiy important discovery was now 
made, that upon ascending a mountain, quick- 
silver fell in the lube, because there was less 
air above to j)ress upon the surface of the metal 
in the basin ; and in this way the doctrine in 
question was not only illustrated and confirmed, 
but a methofl was discovered for ascertaining 
the height of mountains, by means of the baro- 
meter, this instrument, by the rise and fall of 
its contained fluid, indicating a corresponding 
change in the density of the atmosphere. See 
JiAUOMF.Ti.u and MmEoaor.oGY. 


cend contrary to the powerful solicitations of its 
gravity. It is curious, we may remark by the 
way, to observe, how, in every part of ancient 
philosophy, final were thus mixed and confounded 
with efficient causes. F>cry thing in nature was 
explained on the principle of design. 

5. Among the more modern investigators of 
the properties of air, we may first mention 
Galileo, who w’as born in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. He found that a copper ball, 
in which the air had been condensed, weighed 
heavier than when the air was in its ordinary 
state of tension. The fact was afterwards demon- 
strated by Torricelli, whose attention was drawn 
to the subject by the attempt of a well-digger at 
Florence, to raise water, by a sucking pump, to 
a height exceeding thirty-three feet. It was 
then found that the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and not nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, was 
the cause of the ascent of the water in the yiump- 
pipcs; and that a column of about the height 
mentioned, was sufficient to equipoise the atmos- 
phere. 


10. At the surface of the earth, it has been 
seen that the mean density or pressure, is equal 
to the support of a column of quicksilver thirty 
inches high. 

At 1000 feet above the surface the column 


1 1 . The weight of the air, and its mechani^ 
properties in general are well illustrated ^ 
air-pump ; but for an account of this instrumen 
and its uses, we must refer to another part 
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our work See Pneumatics. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose to have established the 
principle tliat air has a positive weight, and that 
its density decreases in proportion to the alti- 
tude from the earth at which experiments are in- 
stituted. 

12. The next quality of air which we may no- 
tice is its ELASTICITY, by which it is capable of 
being compressed into a smaller bulk than ordi- 
nary, but returns, like a spring to its original 
volume, immediately upon the pressing force 
being removed. It may be proper to remark, 
that this property of air is susceptible of some 
diminution, by long-continued and violent pres- 
sure. The property itself is easily rendered 
evident by the following simple experiment. 
Take a shrivelled bladder, which contains only a 
small quantity of air, and put it under the receiver 
of the air-pump ; then exnaust the receiver of its 
air, and the bladder, from being shrivelled or 
collapsed, will ex])and itself to its full dimen- 
sions ; thus proving the elasticity of the air con- 
tained within the bladder, which only awaited 
the taking off' of the pressure from without, thus 
to expand its volume. 

13. This property of air is distinct from its 
density, and indeed is, in a manner, opposed to 
it; and it will be found a law of elasticity, that 
it increases as the density of the air increases, for 
there must necessarily be a balance between ac- 
tion and re-action ; i, e. the gravity of the air, 
which is a compressing power, and it’s elasticity, 
which is an expanding quality, will prove equal. 
Hence, its elasticity increasing or diminishing 
universally as the density increases or diminishes, 
it is of no consequence whether the air be com- 
pressed and retained in a given space by the 
weight of the atmosphere, or by any other 
means ; it must endeavour, in either case, to re-act 
or expand with the same force. And hence, if 
air near the 'earth be pent up in a vessel, and all 
communication with the circumambient fluid be 
cut off, the pressure of the enclosed air will 
be equal to the weight of the atmosphere, at the 
time the quantity was confined. 

14. By this property of expansion, air enters 
with facility into all parts not already occupied 
by the pressure of solid matter : thus it gains 
acce.ss into the pores of bodies, and creates a 
perpetual oscillation among the particles of the 
material universe. Indeed the degree of heat, 
and the air’s gravity and density, and consc- 
ciuently its elasticity and expansion, never re- 
maining the same for the least space of time, 
there must be an incessant vibration, dilation, 
|md contraction in all bodies. From this cause 
Jf IS, that the air contained in bubbles of ice, 
by its continued action bursts the ice. Thus, 
also, entire columns of marble sometimes are 
cleft in the winter, from the increased elasticity 
of some little bubble of air contained in them ; 
and for the same reason it is that few stones will 
hear to be heated by fire without cracking into 
*oany pieces, by the increased expansive force of 
some air confined within their pores. 

Ifi. This principle of reciprocation is indeed 
Ifaceable in its effects, even upon organic ex- 
tttence, although in this case, it is more under 
me modification of laws, which apply only to 
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living or osganized matter; but the compression 
and expansion of vesseb, in the vegetable king- 
dom, for example, must depend greatly upon the 
conditions of the atmosphere already alluded to; 
and it is found that no vegetation or germination 
is carried on in vacuo. The effects which follow 
the application of cupping glasses to the surface 
of the animal body are in proof, and illustration 
of this principle. 

16. It has not, however, been fully ascertained 
to wliat degree, air of the density which it pos- 
sesses at the surface of the earth, is susceptible 
of being compressed. Dr. Hales, by means ot 
a press, condensed it thirty-eight ; and afterwards, 
by forcing water in an iron globe, into 1551 
times less space than it naturally occupies. But 
Dr. Halley, from experiments made both in 
London and at Florence, concluded that no 
force whatever is able to reduce air into 800 
times less space than that which it naturally 
possesses on the surface of our earth. Experi- 
ments made by Mr. Boyle, however, in reference 
to the dilatability of the air, present astonishing 
results. This philosopher dilated it to even 
13,679 times its natural space, and this without 
the help of fire. It is stated, indeed, that the 
air we constantly inspire, is compressed by its 
own weigl^into at least the 13679lh part of the 
space it would occupy in vacuo. But if the same 
air be compressed or condensed by art, the space 
it would take up when most dilated, to that it 
occupies when condensed, will be, according to 
experiments, as 5500 to 1. Pump, Air. 

17. This elastic property of the air is exerted 
equally in all directions ; and when air is at 
liberty and freed from the cause which com- 
pressed it, it of course expands equally in all 
directions; and, in consequence, always assumes 
a spherical figure in the interstices of fluids in 
which it is lodged. This is evident when liquors 
are placed in the receiver of an air-pump, and 
the air exhausted ; at first there appear a multi- 
tude of exceedingly small bubbles, like grains of 
fine sand, dispersed through the fluid mass, and 
rising upwards ; and as more air is pumped out, 
they enlarge in size, but still they continue 
round. Also, if a plate of metal be immersed in 
the liquor, on pumping, its surface will soon be 
covered over with small round bubbles, composed 
of the air which adhered to ity now expanding itself : 
and for tlie same reason it is, that large glass 
globes, &c. are always blown up of a spherical 
shape, by blowing air through an iron tube into 
a piece of melted glass at the end of the pipe. 

18. It will be understood, from what has been 
said, that the space occupied by a determinate 
quantity of air, is in the inverse ratio of the 
elastic force; and, from this law, it follows, 
that, with the same given temperature, the elas- 
ticity of two inoleculse of air does not augment 
by their mutual approach. 

19. In order to render this inference sensible, 
let a mass of air be conceived to be enclosed in a 
bladder, which communicates with a recurved 
or syphon-like tube containing mercury, and let 
it be supposed that its elastic force is in equi- 
librio with a column of mercury ; of thirty inches 
high : if the bladder be compressed in such 
manner that the air shall be reduced to half its 
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volume, the stratum of air contiguous to the 
surface of the liquid mercury, will evidently 
have a density twice as great as it had b fore 
the compression ; and consequently, a double 
number of moleculae of air will touch and act 
upon the surface ; therefore, since, according to 
the experiment, the height of the column of 
mercury has been doubled, the elasticity of 
each moleculae has necessarily been the same ; 
thence it follows, as we have stated, that with 
a given temperature, the elasticity of the mo- 
leculae of air is not increased by their mutual 
approach, the number is merely multiplied of 
moleculae acting upon an assumed surface. 

The truth thus established, manifestly con- 
lucts to the following results. 

20. i. The molecul® of gas yield sensibly 
only to the repulsive force of heat, and the at- 
traction which tliey exercise one upon another, is 
very small, with respect to that force : thus, their 
elasticity depends exclusively upon the temperature y 
and the quantity of free caloric which exists in a 
mass of air, is, at equal temperature, proportional 
to its volume ; for, if there were more under the 
same volumes in the state of condensation, than 
in dilatation, the repulsive force of two neigh- 
bouring moleculae would be augmented. 

21 ii. If the volume of a gas be d^inished, a 
third or a half, there must be disengaged a third 
or a half of the free caloric which existed between 
its moleculae. The effect of the caloric thus 
disengaged, is perceptible upon the velocity of 
sound ; it produces the excess of that velocity, 
over that given by the ordinary theory ; as has 
been shewn by the calculus of Laplace and others. 

22. iii. If we conceive equal volumes of two 
different gases comprised in two envelopes of the 
same capacity, and inextensible ; and suppose 
that at a given teniperature, the elasticity of 
these two gases is the same ; on augmenting 
in the same manner their temperature, the aug- 
mentation of their elasticity will be the same, 
since it depends only upon their temperature. 
If we now conceive the envelope comprising 
the two gases to become extensible, the gases 
will dilate, until their elasticity is in equi- 
librio with the pressure of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding thi^ envelope ; and since for each gas 
the volume is in the inverse ratio of the elastic 
force, the two gases will assume the same vo- 
lume, and will dilate equally; which is con- 
formable to experience. 

23. Fluidity is another property which philo- 
sophers have ascribed to air ; but this quality 
should be, perhaps, in strict propriety, regarded 
negatively, or considered as an insusceptibility 
of being made to assume the condition of a solid, 
by any extent of condensing power, or pressure, 
which art is capable of effecting, or perhaps, 
man of conceiving. True it is, as we shall im- 
mediately see, when treating on the chemical 
properties of the atmosphere, that thfe specific 
principles which enter into the formation of air, 
are capable of passing from an aerial, or fluid, 
into a solid state; and there is even some com- 
plication connecting itself with this result, when 
minute investigation is given to its rationale; 
but that air, as airy should be solidiflable, im- 
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plies, under our present acquaintance with the 
laws of the universe, a contradiction in tenns. 

24. Sect. II. We now then proceed to the 
second division of our subject, viz. The Chemi- 
cal Composition, and Properties of Atmos- 
pheric Air — a subject which cannot be con- 
templated in all its bearings, without exciting 
astonishment and admiration — a subject, indeed, 
which involves all the leading, and many of the 
minor circumstances, by which the line of de- 
marcation is marked out between the chemistry 
of former times, and the chemistry of the pre- 
sent day, with more decision, fulness, and force, 
than, perhaps, is done in any other department 
of scientific inquii*y. 

25. In following the march of philosophy, com- 
mencing from the earliest periods, the reflecting 
observer will often meet with announcements 
and intimations, which imply, on the part of the 
persons making them, and the periods in which 
they were made, a greater precision and accuracy, 
in respect of particular insights into nature’s 
laws, than either the persons or the times in 
other ways substantiate : this remark will be 
found to apply with especial propriety to the 
topic now under discussion ; so much so indeed, 
that some have refused the credit of novelty and 
discovery, to the development of those laws of 
atmospheric composition, and the circumstances 
of gaseous being, which have recently operated 
that vast reformation in chemical research, to 
which we have above adverted. But it should 
be recollected, in justice to the moderns, that the 
lights alluded to were spent and dispersed amidst 
the surrounding darkness of the aera in which 
they appeared — that the individuals by whom 
these anticipations of future discoveries were 
made, seemed scarcely themselves conscious of 
the great fundamental truths they we^fe indicating; 
and even at farthest, as was remarked by a mo- 
dem chemist of most deserved celebrity : ‘ We 
are not to consider conclusions as unavailing, 
because anticipated; die very circumstance of 
attaining them by different means justifies the 
research ; and he, whose investigations disclose 
new views, and unfold new truths, may rest 
satisfied that he has not laboured in vain, because 
he ultimately arrives where others have been 
before him. In estimating, however, tlie true 
merits of chemical discoveries and inventions; 
and more especially in determining the excel- 
lence and originality of theories, it is requisite to 
look to their sources, to examine the steps which 
led to them, and the paths by which they are 
surrounded ; and upon that examination to found 
our opinion.* 

26. The leading feature and important novelty 
of the science, as influencing its progress in the 
last century, was certainly the discovery of 
gaseous bodiesy and the perfection of pneumatic 
chemistry, without which, analysis could have 
made little progress; and independent of which, 
all improvement in theory would have been but 
lame and ineffectual : it was also materially, 
though less directly assisted by those investiga- 
tions respecting the agency of heat, in which Dr. 
Black made himself so eminently conspicuous. 

27. We deem it expedient then, in this place* 
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inftead of limiting ourselves to a statement of 
the chemical components of the air we breathe, 
first to give a succinct history of the several cir- 
cumstances by which the great laws at present 
known to regulate aerial bodies, became 
gradually developed into their present state of 

maturity. 

28. It is now about two hundred years, since 
the burning of some substances in the open air, 
was distinctly observed to be attended with an 
increase of weight. Le Brun having melted two 
pounds six ounces of tin, found that in six hours 
the whole had passed into a state of calx, weigh- 
ing three pounds one ounce : and, being puzzled 
at the circumstance, he consulted Rey, a physi- 
cian of Perigord, as to its cause, who imme- 
diately set about an investigation of the matter, 
which terminated in explicitly referring the cause 
of the increase to the fixation af air. 

29. We request the reader particularly to 
notice the above, as being the first among modern 
intimations, of the relation in which certain kinds 
of solid substances stand, to the invisible matter 
ny which they arc surrounded. 

30. Hooke in his investigations, and Boyle by 
his experiments with the air-pump, which was 
now just perfected and coming into use, suc- 
ceeded not merely in demonstrating the impor- 
tant part performed by the pressure of atmos- 
pheric air in combustion, but llooke carried his 
enquiries still further, and, in his mind^s eye at 
least, seems to have seen, and anticipated, the re- 
sults that were gained at a much later period of 
chemical science, and established upon a less 
questionable authority. 

31. These, more than intimations, we may 
almost say, of Hooke, were further illustrated by 
John Mayow, who was born in Cornwall, in the 
year 1645, and died in London, 1697, at the 
house of an apothecary, in York -street, Covent 
Garden. This experimentalist seems to have been 
early struck with the analogy between the phe- 
nomena of combustion and those of respiration. 
He burned a candle-end in a bell-glass, and 
found the air so deteriorated, as to be unfit for 
the continuance of combustion. He then con- 
fined a mouse in a similar portion of air, and it 
soon manifested the want of its renewal. Then, 
hy putting a mouse and a candle under the same 
bell-glass, he found it live only half the time 
that it had survived when under the glass alone. 
He then renewed the experiment, and endeavour- 
ed to fire combustible matter in air that had been 
spoiled by breathing; and finding that it would 
not burn, he observes, that ‘ the nitro-dirial par- 
ticks are absorbed both by the candle and the animal.^ 

32. Examining the residuary air standing over 
jvater after combustion, he found that it was a 
httle lighter than the atmosphere, and extinguish- 
ed flame; then he described the deleterious as 
■'^ell as the vivifying portion of the atmosphere, 
and speaks of the former as a non-supporter of 
combustion, of its being not absorbable by water, 
^nd, as we have intimated, of its being lighter 
Ihan atmospheric air itself. The next individual 
^hom it is in order to name, in this historical 
sketch, is Dr. Hales, who was bom in Kent, in 

year 1677, and died at Teddington, 1761. 

I his highly talented and yirtuous man commenced 


the communication of his lesearches to the 
Royal Society about the year 1717 : and in 1727 
he published his * Statical Essays,’ containing 
a specimen of an attempt to analyse the air by 
a great variety of chemico-statical experiments, 
which were read at several meetings before the 
Royal Society.^ 

33. Dr H. employed several methods of col- 
lecting and examining the gaseous products of 
a variety of bodies, many of which, approach 
those that now are in use. Sometimes he placed 
substances upon a stand, under a bell-glass, in- 
verted over water ; or he employed a flask to 
contain the materials, producing aeriform matter, 
over wliich was placed a bell-glass, the whole 
being confined over water as before ; or, where 
a high temperature was required foi the pror 
duction of the gaseous bodies, he used an iron 
retort, formed of a bent gun-barrel, and received 
the air into a vessel inverted in a tub of water. 

34. In the course of his investigations, Dr. II. 
observed that pliosphorus, when burned, absorbed 
air, and produced white fumes ; but he neglected 
any examination of the product and of the re- 
sidue. He distilled air from wood, and found 
it fatal to animals ; from Newcastle coal he ob- 
tained one third its weight of gas ; from nitre, 
one hundred%ud eighty times its bulk ; and from 
salt of tartar urged by intense heat, he also pro- 
cured aeriform matter; but in no one instance 
did he examine these gaseous’ bodies with the 
attention that might have been expected from 
an experimentalist so diligent and original. He 
found that iron filings, and oil of vitriol produced 
scarcely any air ; but that upon the addition of 
water, gits was abundantly evolved from such a 
mixture. Here he obtained hydrogen, but in- 
stead of stopping to examine its properties, he 
hastens on to irrelevant observations, and seems 
always eager rather to multiply experiments, 
than to examine their results. 

35. In the experiments on respiration. Dr. 
Hales obtained results of such interest, that one is 
surprised (.says the intelligent historian whom we 
are now principally following) at the coldness 
with which he pursued them, and the careless- 
ness with which he drops the enquiry. Finding 
that a given quantity of air could only be re- 
spired for a given time ; and that it soon pro- 
duced oppression and difficulty of breathing, 
in con.sequence, as he says, ‘ of the gross and 
sulphureous vapours with which it becomes load- 
ed,' he endeavoured to discover some substance, 
which by absorbing those vapours, might render 
respired air more fit for breathing and conse- 
quently contribute to its purification in small 
and crowded rooms, and other similar situations. 
In other experiments the author notices the puri- 
fication of air spoiled by the burning of candles, 
and of brimstone, by the action of calcined tar- 
tar; but he takes no pains to enquire into the 
Specific actions of the salt, and confounds it with 
that of saline bodies generally. 

36. These charges of oversight and neglect, 
when seemingly a little closer attention might 
have effected so much in the way of discovery, 
scarcely seem applicable to this great man's re- 
searches respecting the connection of the vege- 
table world with the circumambient au*; and 
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besides otaer important particulars, which are 
not applicable to our present purpose, he en- 
gaged in a series of experiments, to shew that a 
considerable quantity of air is inspired by plants; 
but still he always fails of precisely discriminating 
between common air and the various gaseous 
products that resulted from some of his experi- 
ments ; and therefore, as was likewise the cas?? 
with his contemporary Boerhaave, stopped short 
of giving any thing like a satisfactory account of 
the component parts of atmospheric air. 

37. Indeed the fixability of air, if we may 
so express it, remained for proof, until the two 
great discoveries of Dr. Black came to oe ap- 
plied to the investigation of gaseous being ; and 
it has always appeared to us, that these dis- 
coveries effected more towards producing a 
thorough reformation in the whole body of chemi- 
cal doctrines, than any thing prior or posterior 
to them. What were these discoveries? When 
Dr. Black first entered the precincts of che- 
mistry, ( we, in this and several other places, 
use the words of Brande,) there was a busy 
and acute controversy respecting the cause of 
causticity, in earths and alkalies ; it was, by some, 
supposed that the conversion of lime-stone into 
quicklime depended upon its absorbing certain 
igneous particles ; by others, the^hange was 
referred to an acrid acid, contracted in the lire ; 
by others, to non-descript saline particles. 

38. Dr. Black’s notice appears to have been 
drawn to this enquiry, by the researches of 
Hoffman concerning the nature of magnesia : 
he found that when that earth wiis obtained, 
by adding a mild alkali to a solution of Epsom 
salts, it effervesced upon the addition of an 
acid ; but that, if heated red hot, it no longer 
eflervesced, and, moreover, lost considerably in 
weight. The same fact applied equally to lime, 
and led him to believe, that that substance, in- 
stead of acquiring its acrimony by the absorp- 
tion of something from tlie lire, became caus- 
tic, by tlie loss or expulsion of one of its ele- 
ments, in consequence of being heated. He 
then distilled some magnesia in a retort ; but 
finding that though it diminished considerably in 
weight, the only visible loss it sustained was 
a minute portion of water, be conccivtd the pos- 
sibility oj the escap^ of some gaseous matter ; 
and, on mixing common magnesia and an acid 
in a proper phial, he collected a considerable 
quantity of a permanently elastic gaseous body ; 
from chalk, or lime-stone, and from tlie mild 
alkalies he procured a similar gas, and termed 
it fixed air — a term which, however improper, 
may be taken partly in proof of the fact, that 
our present discoverer was the first properly 
to appreciate the concentrability of gaseous prin- 
ciples. Df. Black was born in France, of Scotch 
parents, in 1728. He died at Edinburgh in 1799. 

39. The next of the two great discoveries of 
this extraordinary man, respects the different cir- 
cumstances in which bodies exist in relation to 
heat. This power, heat, had only been thought 
of as a cause of raising the temperature, or 
changing the form of bodies; but Dr. B.^s re- 
marks established tliis very important and com- 
manding principle, viz. that, independently of 
temperature ana even of form, heat attaches itself 
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to material substances in such sort as to be lost to 
the senses^ or become hidden. It had already, 
indeed, been observed, that ice, during-liquefac- 
tion, retained an uniform temperature of 32°, and 
that water, during its boiling, never became hotter 
than 212°, hence the use of those fixed points in 
the graduation of thermometers. See Thermome- 
ter. We have now to indicate merely the views 
which these phenomena suggested to Dr. Black, 
and the results that followed his enquiries into 
their cause and effect. It will be more in order to 
engage in the detail of tnese important investiga- 
tions, in another place, See Chemistry and Ca- 
loric ; but it will be necessary here just to say 
sufficient for the detection of the principle. 

40. When water, it has already been said, 
is made to boil, the steam which rises is not 
hotter than the water itself, although there be a 
continual influx of heat, which, therefore, must 
become latent in the steam ; and consequently 
steam and other vapours may be regarded as 
compounds of liquids and heat. Again, h4 two 
masses of matter be mixed together, and the 
temperature of the mass will not prove a mean 
of the temperature of the two, but will he 
higher or lower, according to the nature of the 
materials employed, without a proportionate 
quantity of heat being presented to the senses, 
or even demonstrating itself by causing ther- 
mometrical variation: hence the heat which 
thus by admixture has been made to dis- 
appear, was said to become latent ; and the 
principle which efl’ects tliis, is one which pre- 
sents a clue to the whole secret of vaporous, 
aerial, and gaseous existence; and gives a facility 
to our experiments and reasoning on the sub- 
ject of gaseous constitution, to an almost in- 
calculable extent. 

41. We have now to advert Cii the labours 
of another ])liilosopher, whose investigations on 
the subject of air, have proved especiaily availa- 
ble in reference to the topic umler notice, viz. the 
chemical habits and circumstances and compo- 
sition of the air we breallio. What was by 
him called depblogisticated air, and what is 
now usually termed oxygen gms, was discovered 
by Dr. Priestley, on the first of August 1774. 
The method of experimenting, which he adopted, 
consisted in exposing a quantity of red preci- 
pitate of mercury to the action of the suns 
rays, concentrated by a burning lens ; the red 
precipitate was contained in a small flask, 
filled up with quicksilver, and inverted in a 
basin of the same metal : * I presently found (he 
says) that by means of this lens, air was expelled 
from it very readily. Having got about three 
or four times as much as the bulk of my ma- 
terial, I admitted water to it, and found that 
it was not imbibed by it. But what surprised 
me more than 1 can well express, was, that 
a candle burned in this air with a remarkably 
vigorous flame, very much like that enlarge 
flame with which a candle burns in nitrous aib 
exposed to iron, or liver of sulphur ; but, as 
I got nothing like this remarkable appearance 
from any kind of air, besides this particular lUO i 
fication of nitrous ait, and I knew no nitrous aci 

was used in the preparationof the mercuriut 

natus, I was utterly at a loss how to account for It. 
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42. Nitre and other substances were afterwards 
shown by Dr. Pri^tley to afford this kind of air, 
and in the event it came to be ascertained, that 
die matter thus detected by our experimentalist, 
as a constituent, so to say, of those bodies, is in 
truth the main vivifying ingredient of the aerial 
mass in which we are enveloped. 

43. The constitution indeed of the atmosphere, 
was one among the many enquiries that engaged 
Dr. Priestley’s diligence, and that was made out 
during the period of his activity. In 1772, Dr. 
Rutherford demonstrated the existence of a pe- 
culiar elastic fluid in atmospheric air, differing 
from fixed or mephitic air ; and yet, like it, ex- 
tinguishing flame, and unfit for respiration. 
This component part of the atmosphere, was 
denominated by Dr. Priestley phlogisticated 
air, as the other had been dephlogisticatcd. 

44. While Priestley was thus occupied in 
Ikitain, Scheele, on the Continent, was almost 
simultaneously engaged in investigations that led 
to nearly similar results. Finding air necessary 
for the production of fire, this last experimen- 
talist turned his attention to its analysis. lie 
found that a solution of liver of sulpliur, and cer- 
tain other sulphurous compounlls, occasioned a 
diminution in the bulk of air to which they 
were ex[)Osed, equal to one part in about five. 
He likewise obtained what he calls empyreal 
air, the tle])hlogisticatcd air of Priestley, and the 
oxygen gas of the new nomenclature, by the 
decomposition of the nitrous acid, and other 
processes ; he also shews by direct experiments, 
that the absorption occasioned in atmospheric 
air by liver of sulphur, is rcferrible to the ab- 
straction of its empyreal portion ; that it totally 
absorbs empyrejil air; and that upon adding to 
the residuary portion of atmospheric air, a quan- 
tity of empyreal air, equal to that absorbed by 
the sul[)hureous liquor, an air is again com- 
pounded, similar in all respects to that of the 
atmosyihere. 

45. Hut now the terms dcpblogisticated, em- 
pyreal, &c. were to be exploded, and a new 
nomenclature introduced into the science of 
pneumatic chemistry, founded on the principle, 
that tlie old theories assumed the presence of an 
undemonstrable material. It has already been 
said, that one of the first steps leading to the de- 
tection of aerial circumstance was, the obser- 
vation that the burning of some materials in the 
open air, occasioned an increase of weight in 
the materials so treated ; this increase of weight 
in the calcined body, was subsequently found to 
correspond, cateris paribus, with the quantity of 
air that disappeared during the experiment ; and 
it is upon this fact that the Lavoisierean or 
oxygenous theory came to oppose itself to the 
phlogistic principles and nomenclature of Priestley 
and others. Lavoisier analysed atmospheric air 
m the following way : he exposed fifty cubic 
inches of it to heated mercury, by which it un- 
derwent a decrea.se equal to one sixth of its 
original bulk, and became unfit for respiration 
and combustion ; at the same time the quick- 
silver was partly converted into a reddish 
matter, forty-five grains of which, heated red 
^ot in a proper retort, afforded 41.5 of run- 
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ning mercury, and seven or eight cubical 
inches of gas, eminently supporting combustion, 
and being the dephlogisticatcd air discovered by 
Priestley. The recombination of the forty-two 
cubical inches of the mephitic air of the retort, 
with the eight cubical inches of deplilogisticated 
air, separated from the mercury, reproduced fifty 
cubic inches of atmospheric air. 

46. Here then, say tne opponents of the phlo- 
gistic hypothesis, we have both analysis and 
synthesis, both composition and reduction, to 
prove that the principle of phlogiston is a gratui- 
tous and unnecessary assumption, complicating 
what is simple, and implying a contradiction 
in terms. All aeriform fluids, says Lavoisier, 
are compounds of a ponderable basis, with heat 
and light; in the above experiment, the ponder- 
able part of what, in the school of Priestley, was 
named dephlogisticated air unites to the quick- 
silver ; this union is effected under other cir- 
cumstances in different ways and various degrees, 
and according to the manner of junction, or the 
(]uantily combined with the base, different com- 
pounds are formed ; in all instances, however, it 
is assumed that the process of combination is 
effected by taking this same something from the 
air, and fixing it in the material employed in 
the experiment. This something was deno- 
minated oxygen gas by the new theorists, from its 
general tendency to form acids; and a system 
of highly ingenious and plausible, but in some 
instances, as has been subsequently proved, 
of untenable generalization, was now made to 
apply in the way of exposition to all the pheno- 
mena of pneumatic cliemistry. See Combustion. 

47 Thus we see, by taking a slight retrospec- 
tive glance upon the ground that has been gone 
over, that Le Brun’s experiment on combus- 
tion, together with Mayow^s observation of the 
concentration of nitro-acrial particles, that Hale's 
subsequent experiments proving the absorption 
of air during combustion and respiration — that 
Black’s discovery of the actual fixidity of air, 
and the latency of heat ; and lastly, that Priestley's 
detection of the presence of dephlogisticated air, 
or according to the more modern nomenclature, 
oxygen gJis, in the presence of certain metallic 
sui)stances, have constituted altogether the ma- 
terials out of which our present knowledge of 
the laws and constitution of the atmosphere has 
come to be established ; and we now proceed to 
state more precisely, the' component parts of 
which it is formed, the general habits of the 
ingredients w'hich enter into its composition, and 
the means to which nature resorts in order to 
perpetuate its uniformity and purity. 

48. Atmospheric air is composed of at least 
two species of air, or elastic fluid — the one called 
oxygen gas or vital air, the other azotic, or 
more recently nitrogen gas. The first of these is 
the great agent in respiration and combustion ; 
and upon the proper proportion of it depends 
the purity of the atmosphere. The latter pos- 
sesses contrary qualities, is noxious to animals, 
and incapable of maintaining combur4ion ; the 
proportion of these two parts of atmospheric 
air, is commonly about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven parts of oxygen air, and seventy-fo or 
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seventy-three parts of azotic gas by weight ; or ral conclusion^ but which differences are probably 
about twenty-two parts of the former, and seventy- occasioned by our inability to combine the in- 
eight of the latter by bulk. A small portion of gredients so perfectly as they are combined by 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gases are found in- nature. 

deed to enter its composition; but these two last 51. Oxygen, then, and azote^ being the main 
ingredients are naturally in such small quantity and primary, while carbonic acid, and hydrogen 
as scarcely to deserve notice. gases are the less and more incidental compo- 

49. The immense mass of permanently elastic nents of the atmosphere, we now go on to treat 

fluid, (says Ure,) which surrounds the globe separately of these several ingredients in the order 

we inhabit, must consist of a general assemblage above enumerated. 

of every kind of air which can be formed by the 52. i. Of Oxygen gas. — This gas forms 

various bodies which compose its surface. Most about a fifth part of the atmosphere. Water 

of these, however, are absorbed by waters ; <k contains 88.B8 per cent, of it ; and it exists in 
number of them are decomposed by combination most vegetable and animal products, acids, salts, 
with each other, and some of them are seldom and oxides. 


disengaged in considerable quantities by the pro- 
cesses of nature. Hence it is that the lower 
atmosphere consists chiefly of oxygen and nitrogen^ 
together with moisture, and the occasional 
vapours or exhalations of bodies. The upper 
atmosphere seems to be composed of a large 
proportion of hydrogen, a fluid of so much less 
specific gravity than any other, that it must natu- 
rally ascend to the highest places, where, being 
occasionally set on fire by electricity, it appears 
to be the cause of the aurora borealis and fire- 
balls. It may easily be understood that this will 
only happen on the confines of thef« respective 
masses of common atmos[)herical air, and of the 
hydrogen, or inflammable air, that the combus- 
tion will extend progressively, though rapidly, 
in flashings from the place where it commences ; 
that when by any means a stream of inflam- 
mable air, in its progress towards the upper atmos- 
phere, is set on fire at one end, its ignition may be 
much' more rapid than what happens higher up, 
where oxygen is wanting, and at the same lime 
more definite in its figure and progression, so as 
to form the appearance of a fire-ball. See Me- 
teorology. 

50. In the historical sketch we have above 
given, of the successive^ steps by which we 
have acquired the knowledge of aerial compound, 
will have been seen the Lavoisierean mode of 
analyzing the air; but it may be right to be still 
more particular on this head, and give the fol- 
lowing experimental method of ascertaining the 
component principles of the atmosphere. If 
heat, tlien, be applied to mercury enclosed in a 
proper vessel of atmospheric air, the air will be 
diminished, and the mercury will lose its splen- 
dour, gradually changing to a reddish powder, 
and acquiring an addition to its weight. When 
no further change is observed, the separation of 
the principles of air has taken place. That por- 
tion which remains in the receiver is unfit for 
supporting flame, or maintaining respiration, and 
is azotic or nitrogen gas ; the other part which is 
oxygen gas, is absorbed by the mercury, which 
it reduces to the state of an oxide, and from which 
it may afterwards be extracted by heat. By this 
last operation the mercury will be restored to its 
metallic state, and will lose the weiglit it had ac- 
quired during its oxidation. These separated 
gases thus differing in their properties from each 
other, and from atmospheric air, being again 
mixed in the proportions above stated, form at- 
mospheric air of the ordinary degree of purity; 
diflering from it, however, in some trifling re- 
spects, yet not so much as to invalidate the gene- 


53. This gas may be obtained from nitrate of 
potash, exposed to a red heat in a coated glass, 
or earthen retort, or in a gun barrel, from a pound 
of which about 1200 cubic inches may b^h- 
tained ; hut this is liable, particularly to\W(ls 
the end of the process, to a mixture of nitre^n. 
It may he expelled from the red oxide of mer- 
cury or that of lead, and still better from the 
black oxide of manganese heated red hot in a 
gun-barrel, or exposed to a gentle heat in a re- 
tort with half its weight, or somewhat more of 
strong sulphuric acid. To obtain it of the greatest 
purity, however, the chlorate of potash is pre- 
ferable to any other substance, rejecting the 
portions that first come over, as being debased by 
tlie atmospheric air in the retort. Growing vege- 
tables exposed to the solar light, give out oxygen 
gas : so do leaves laid on water in similar situa- 
tions, the green matter that forms in water, and 
some other substances. 

54. Oxygen gas has neither smell nor taste. 
— Its specific gravity is 1.111 1, 100 cubic 
inches weigh 33.88 gr. It is a little^heavicr than 
atmospheric air. Under great pressure water 
may be made to take up about half its hulk. Jt 
is essential to the supyiort of life — hence called 
vital air ; an animal will live in it a considerable 
time longer than in atmospheric air ; hut its respi- 
ration becomes hurried and laborious before the 
whole is consumed, and it dies, though a fresh 
animal of the same kind, can still sustain life for 
a certain time in the residuary air. 

55. Combustion is powerfully supported by 

oxygen ga.s. Any inflammable substance previ- 
ously kindled and introduced into it, burns ra- 
pidly and vividly. If an iron or a copper wire 
he introduced into a bottle of oxygen gas, with a 
bit of lighted touch-wood or charcoal at the end, 
it will burn with a bright light, and throw out a 
number of sparks. The bottom of the bottle 
should be covered with sand, that these sparks 
may not crack it. If the wire coiled up in a 
spiral form like a cork-screw, as it usually is tn 
this experiment, be removed with a jerk, the in- 
stant a melted globule is about to fall, so as to 
throw it against the sides of the it will 

melt its way through in an instant ; or if the jerk 
be less violent lodge itself in the substance o 
the glass. If it be performed in a beU-glass> se 
in a plate filled with water, the globules will tie- 
quently fuse the vitrious glazing of the plate, an 
unite with it so as not to be separable witnou 
detaching the glaze, though it has passed through 
perhaps two inches of water. 

56. ii. Of Azotic or Nitrogen -'‘AS. 
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This gas constitutes four-fifths of the volume of 
the atmosphere. The readiest mode of procuring 
it is to abstract its oxygenous associate, by the 
combustion of phosphorus, or hydrogen. It may 
be also obtained from animal matters, subjected 
in a glass retort to the action of nitric acid 
diluted with eight or ten times its weight of water. 

57. Azote possesses all the physical properties 
of air. It extinguishes flame and animal life. 
It is absorbable by about 100 volumes of water. 
Its specific gravity is 0.9722. 100 cubic 

inches weigh 29.65 grains. It has neither taste 
nor smell. It unites with oxygen in four pro- 

{ lortions, beside that of atmospheric air, forming 
bur important compounds. These are, 1st. The 
nitrous oxide, or protoxide of azote. 2d. Ni- 
trous gas, nitric oxide, or deutoxide of azote. 
3(1. Nitrous acid. 4th. Nitric acid. It also 
combines with chlorine and iodine, constituting 
by the union, two very formidable compounds. 
For . an account of the habits of these se- 
veiw compounds, the reader must consult the 
general article Ciikmistry, and turn to the re- 
spective substances : some under the head of Gas, 
and others in their respective alphabetical order. 

58. Azote has hitherto resisted all attempts 
to decompose it ; but it is supposed to be of a 
compound nature, from its being found abun- 
dantly in the organs of animals, which feed on 
substances that do not contain it. 

59. Its uses in the economy of the globe are 
little understood. This is likewise favourable 
to the idea that its real chemical nature is as yet 
unknown, and leads to the hope of its being 
decomposable. 

60. It would appear that the atmospheric 
azote and oxygen spontaneously combine in 
other proportions, under certain circumstances, 
in natural operations. Thus we find that mild 
calcareous, or alkaline matter favours the forma- 
tion of nitric acid in certain regions of the 
earth ; and that they are essential to its produc- 
tion in our artificial arrangements for forming nitre 
from decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. 

61. iii. Of Carbonic Acid Gas. — This gas 
cannot be formed by the chemist from the direct 
combination of its constituents ; for, at the tem- 
perature requisite for effecting a union, the 
carbon attracts its full dose of oxygen, and thus 
generates carbonic acid. To obtain it pure, 
our only plan is to abstract one proportion of 
oxygen from carbonic acid, either in its gase- 
ous state, or as condensed in the carbonates. 
Thus by introducing well-calcined charcoal into 
a tube* traversing a furnace, and, when healed 
lo redness, passing over it backwards and for- 
''^ards, by means of two attached mercurial 
gasometers, or bladders, a slow current of car- 
bonic acid, we convert the acid into an oxide 
ii^ore bulky than itself. Each prime of the 
carbon becomes now associated with only one 
of ^xygen, instead of two as before. The carbon 
acting here by its superior mass is enabled to 
effect the saturation ot the oxygen. 

62. The specific gravity of this gas is stated by 
bussac and Thenara, from theoretical considera- 
to be *96782, though Mr. Cruikshanks's ex- 
T^imcntal estimate was little more than *9500. 


63. * Carbonic gas is emitted in large quantities 
by bodies in the slate of the vinous fermentation ; 
and on account of its great weight it occupies the 
apparently empty space, or upper part of the 
vessels in which the fermenting process is going 
on. A variety of experiments may be made in 
this elastic fluid. Lighted paper, or a candle 
dipped into it, is immediately extinguished, and 
the smoke remaining in the carbonic acid gas 
renders its surface visible, which by agitation may 
be thrown into waves like water. If a dish of water 
be immersed in this gas, and briskly agitated, it 
soon becomes impregnated, and obtains the pun- 
gent taste of Pyrmonl water. In consequence of 
its weight, this gas maybe lifted out in a pitcher 
or bottle, which, if well corked, may be used to 
convey it to great distances, or it may be drawn 
out of a vessel by a cock like a liquid. The effects 
produced by pouring it from one vessel to another 
have a singular appearance. If a candle or small 
animal be placed in a deep vessel, the former be- 
comes extinct, and the latter expires, in a few 
seconds after the gas is poured upon them, though 
the eye is incapable of distinguishing any thing 
that is poured. If, however, it be poured into a 
vessel full of air, in the sun-shine, its density, 
being so much greater than that of the air, renders 
it slightly visible by the undulations and streaks 
it forms in iiis fluid as it descends through it.' 
— Ure. For a further account of this gas see 
Carbonic Acid, and Chemistry. 

64. iv. Of Hydrogen Gas.-— This is the 
lightest species of ponderable matter hitherto 
discovered. It can be procured from water, of 
which it forms an essential ingredient. It was 
discovered by Mr. Cavendish in 1766. 

65. Hydrogen gas is about 14.4 times less 
dense than common air ; sixteen times less dense 
than oxygen ; and fourteen times less dense than 
azote. It is colourless and possessed of all the 
physical properties of air. It has usually a 
slight garlic odour, arising probably from ar- 
senical particles, derived from the zinc used in 
its preparation. When water is transmitted 
over pure iron in a state of ignition, it yields 
hydrogen free from smell. It is eminently 
combustible, and if pure, burns with a yellowish 
white flame; but from accidental combination, 
its flame has frequently a reddish tinge. Animal 
life, and flame are extinguished by this g-<is, 
though Sir H. Davy has shewn, that if the lungs 
be not previously exhausted by a forced expiia- 
tion, it may be breathed for a few seconds with- 
out much seeming inconvenience. 

66. When five measures of atmospheric air 
are mixed with two of hydrogen, and a lighted 
taper, or an electric spark is applied to the mix- 
ture, explosion takes place, three measures of 
gas disappear, and moisture is deposited on the 
inside of tlie glass. — When two measures of 
hydrogen, mixed with one of oxygen, are de 
tonated, the whole is condensed into water 
These experiments give us, on a small scale, 
instances of thunder, lightning, and rain. 

67. Hydrogen, combined with oxygen fonms 
water, with chlorine, muriatic acid ; with iodine, 
hydriodic acid ; with prussine, prussic acid ; wiili 
carbon, subcarbonates, carbonates, and hydrates | 
with azote, ammonia; with phosphorus, pbo^ 
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phates^ &c. ; with sulplmry sulphates, &c. ; with 
arsenic, arsenuretted nydrogen ; with tellurium, 
telluretted hydrogen; with potassium, potass- 
u retted hydrogen ; for an account of which, see 
Chemistry, and the articles in their alphabetical 
order. 

68. A Question of much interest has been 
agitated among chemical philosophers, viz, whe- 
ther the different ingredients which enter into 
the composition of air, be commingled in a merely 
mechanical manner, or whether there be an 
actually chemical junction of the materials by 
which the atmosphere is constituted. 

69. Now, as oxygen and azote, or nitrogen, 
differ in specific gravity, in the proportion of 
135 to 121, according to Kirwan, and 139 to 
120 according to Davy, it has been presumed, 
that the oxygen would be more abundant in the 
lower regions, and the azote in the higher, if 
they constituted a mere mechanical mixture, 
which appears contrary to fact, because ti.ey 
both retain their distinctive propertier: unaltered, 
and no change of temperature or density takes 
place on their union. But perhaps it may be 
said, as they have no repugnance to mix with 
each other, as oil and water have, the continual 
agitation to which the atmosphere is exposed, 
may be sufficient to prevent two flukls, differ.ng 
not more than oxygen and nitrogen in gravity, 
from separating by subsidence, though simply 
mixed. On the contrary, it may be argued, 
that to say chemical combination cannot take 
place without producing new properties which 
aid not exist before in the component parts, is 
merely begging the question; for though this 
generally appears to be the case, and often in a 
very striking manner, yet combination docs not 
always produce a change of properties, as ap- 
pears in M. Biot’s experiments, with various 
substances, of which water may be instanced, 
the refraction of this being precisely the mean 
of that of the oxygen and hydrogen, which are 
indisputably combined ii) it 

70. Mr. Dalton considers the general atmos- 
phere as composed of four fluids principally, or 
lour jyirticular atmospheres, namely, those of the 
four gases above-mentioned. These, he supposes, 
to be totally unconnected with each oilier; the 
particles of the one, not acting on the particles of 
the other ; agreeably to his opinion that in a 
mixture of two or more different elastic fluids, 
the particles of the one neither attract nor repel 
those of the other, differing in this, from the 
particles of homogeneous elastic fluids, which repel 
each other, with a force reciprocally proportional 
to the distance of their centres from each other. 
Applying this principle to atmospheric air, he 
supposes that the density and elastic force of each 
gas at the earth’s surface, are the effects of the 
the weight of the atmosphere of that gas solely ; 
different atmospheres not gravitating one upon 
another, any more than if each were in a vacuum. 

71. This hypothesis, says Dr. Ure, might ac- 
count Tor the state of the atmosphere, it is true; 
but it does not agree with certain facts. In the 
case of the carbonic acid gas in the Grotto del 
Card, and over the surface of brewers* vats, why 
does not tliis gas expand itself freely upward, if 
the superincumbent gases do not press upon it ? 


Mr. Dalton himself too, instances as an argu. 
ment for this hypothesis, that oxygen and hydro, 
gen gases when mixed by agitation, do not separate 
on standing. But why should either oxygen or 
hydrogen, require agitation to diffuse it through 
a vacuum in which, according to Mr. Dalton 
it is placed ? 

72. The theory of Berthollet (continues Or.IJ.) 
appears consistent with all the facts, and sufficient 
to account for the phenomena. If two bodies 
be capable of chemical combination, their par- 
ticles must have a mutual attraction for each 
other. This attraction, however, may be so 
opposed by concomitant circumstances, that it 
may be diminished in any degree. Thus we 
know that the affinity of aggregation, may occa- 
sion a body to combine slowly with a substance 
for which it has a powerful affinity ; or, even 
entirely prevent its combining with it; the pre- 
sence of a third substance may equally prevent 
the combination ; and so may the absence of a 
certain quantity of caloric. But in all these 
cases the attraction of the particles must subsist, 
though diminished or counteracted by opposing 
circumstances. Now we know that oxygen and 
nitrogen are capable of combination, their par- 
ticles therefore must attract each other ; but in 
the circumstances in which they are placed in 
our atmosphere, that attraction is prevented from 
exerting itself to such a degree, as to form them 
into a chemical compound, though it operates 
with sufficient force to prevent their separating 
by their difference of specific gravity. Thus the 
Slate of the atmosphere is accounted for, and every 
difficulty obviated without any new hypothesis. 

73. It is a curious fact, that the proportions 
of the atmosphere arc preserved under a vast 
variety of circumstance and place ; and the pro- 
portion of oxygen to its antagonfsd ingredient, 
appears to be very nearly the same, whether it 
be in this country, or on the coast of Guinea; on 
low plains, or lofty mountains, or even at the 
height of 7250 yards above the level of the sea; 
as ascertained by Gay Lussac, in his aerial 
voyage in September, 1805. This being the case, 
it becomes interesting to ascertain, or to endea- 
vour at ascertaining, what are the provisions of 
nature by wliich this proportion of oxygen in 
the atmosphere, that is continually consumed 
in respiration and combustion, is a^ain restored 
to the atmosphere. As far as an estimate can be 
formed of the great and general operations of 
nature, there appears to be at least as great an 
emission as there is consumption of oxygen. 
Thus in volcanic eruptions there appears to be 
at least as much oxygen emitted, or extricated by 
fire from various minerals, as is sufficient to 
maintain the combustion, and perhaps to ame- 
liorate the atmosphere ; and in the bodies ol 
plants and animals, which appear in a great 
measure to derive their sustenance and augmeii- 
tation from the atmosphere and its contents, nj 
is found that a large proportion of nitrogen exists. 
Most plants, as shewn by the experiments o 

Dr. Priestley and others, emit oxygen m 
sunshine, from which it is highly probable, tna 
they imbibe and decompose the air, retaining 
carbon, and emitting the vital part. Lastly, A 
to this we add the decomposition of water, ana 



the effects consequent upon the agitation of large 
seas and rivers, there will be numerous occasions 
in which the aqueous fluid will supply us with 
disengaged oxygen ; while, by a very natural 
supposition, the hydrogen of Uiis fluid may be 
considered as having eiitered the bodies of plants, 
for the formation of oils, sugars, mucilages, See. 
from which it may again be extricated. On this 
head, however, we have still much to learn. 

74. On this interesting topic, which as we 
have just said, demands further investigation, 
we may here, with propriety introduce an ex- 
tract from an author, wliose labours we have 
already made use of in the present article. 
Among the many and ingenious investigations of 
Dr. Priestley, says Mr. Brande, none have pro- 
duced more pleasing subjects of inquiry, than 
those relating to the influence of vegetation upon 
air, contaminated by combustion, respiration, 
and the putrefaction of animal matter. 

75. Finding that air was not spoiled by the 
growth of a sprig of mint kept in it for some 
months, our author thought it possible that the 
process of vegetation might restore the air in- 
jured by burning candles ; and, accordingly, on 
the 17th of August, 1777, he put a sprig of mint 
into air, in which a wax candle had burned out; 
and on the 27th of the same month, found that 
another candle burned perfectly well in it ; and 
tlieri, to verify the conclusion, he divided the in- 
jured ail* into two separate portions, putting the 
plant into one of them, and merely leaving the 
other standing over water ; he luwer failed to 
find, tliat a candle would burn in the former, but 
not in the latter. 

7G. This restoration of air, says Dr. Priestley, 
I found, depended upon the vegetating state of 
tlie plant ; for though I kejit a great number 
of the fresli leaves of mint, in a small quantity 
of air, in which candles had burned out, and 
changed them frequently for a long space of 
time, I could 'perceive no melioration in the 
slate of the air. This remarkable effect does not 
depend upon any thing peculiar to mint ; for I 
tound a quantity of this kind of air, to be per- 
fectly restored by sprigs of balniJ (irounsel, 
spinach, and some other plants were used, with 
like efi’ect, to show that it did not depend upon 
aromatic effluvia. 

77. In Dr. Priestley's observations on air, 
infected with animal respiration and putrefac- 
tion, a multitude of facts are adduced to demon- 
strate its renovation, when exposed to growing 
vegetables, and he is thus led to the following 
general remarks on the subject. ‘ These proofs 
Ola partial restoration of air, by plants in a state 
of vegetation, though in a confined and unnatural 
situation, cannot but render it highly probable, 
lhat the injury which is continually done to the 
atmosphere by the respiration of such a number 
oi ^irnals, and the putrefaction of such masses of 
'^ogetable and animal matter is, in part, at 
repaired by the vegetable creation, and 
notwithstanding the prodigious mass of air that 
IS corrupted daily by the above mentioned causes; 
yet, if we consider the immense profusion of ve- 
getables upon the face of the earth, growing in 
places suited to their nature, and, consequently 
^1 mil liberty to exert all their powers, both in- 
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haling and exlflfmg, it can hardly be thought but 
that it may be a sufficient counterbalance to it, 
and that the remedy is adequate to the evil. 

78. When treating on the economy of vege^ 
tation, we shall have again to advert to this 
subject, and to mention the experiments 
Ingenhousz and others in reference to these par- 
ticulars. 

79. The air of the atmosphere, like other 
fluids, appears to be capable of holding bodies 
in solution ; and ‘ the dissolving faculty of the air,' 
is treated of by authors among its chemical pro- 
perties. It indeed takes up water in consider- 
able quantities, with a consequent diminution of 
its own specific gravity ; from which circum- 
stance, as well as from the consideration that 
water rises very plentifully in the vaporous state 
in vacuo, it seems probable that the air suspends 
vaj)Our, not so much by a real solution, as by 
keeping its particles asunder, and preventing 
their condensation. Under the word Mete- 
oiiology, we shall have more fully to engage 
in considerations relative to the circumstances of 
air, in connection with aqueous fluid. 

80 . We now proceed to the last division of our 
subject and treat of the Properties of Air ok 
THE LIVING system. — When chemistry had at 
length succored in fully unfolding the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere, it was natural enough to 
conceive that variations in tlie ingredients of 
which it was composed, whether found naturally 
or produced in an artificial manner, would be 
productive of much variety of effect on the phy- 
sical constitution ; hence were broached theories 
and opinions, respecting a more or less oxygenous 
atmosphere — and hence too, speculations were 
eagerly engaged in, on t)ie probable influence that 
artificial airs might possess in controlling the 
actions, or abating the malignancy of disease. It 
happened that pneumatic chemistry came into 
])lay and repute, about the time that the public 
mind was agitated by tlie political convulsions 
that were going on in France and other countries; 
and this circumstance, aided by the novelty and 
interest of the new views and doctrines, excited 
in the minds of some of the more ardent and 
enthusiastic, anticipations of the happiest re- 
sults in the physical, as had already been sup- 
posed about to take place in die moral and 
political relations of man. 

* See palsy dance, spasmodic action still ; 

And asthma pace, without a puff, up hill,' 

81. These golden visions have, however, passed 
by, and it even appears that the administration 
of medicinal aid, through the medium of the 
pulmonary organs is now become unjustifiably 
neglected : there certainly are cases in which the 
inspiration of air made artificially more than 
ordinarily vivifying, might much assist in in- 
vigorating the frame, and restoring a healthy tone 
of action to organs debilitated by protracted 
disease ; and it has often appeared to us probable, 
that a judicious employment of that singular 
combination of oxygen and azote, which con- 
stitutes the nitrous oxide, or protoxide of a^mte, 
as above noticed, might in the hands of judicious 
physicians, be made to apply beneficially undok 
several conditions of nervous derangement. 

82. To justify this opinion, we may here cite 
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a few examples taken from the researches of Sir 
H. Dkvy, of the extraordinary effects which fol- 
lowed th^^piration of this, as it had been called, 
laughter-producing gas. 

83. Sir HL Davy fin^t describes the effect it 
had upon himself as follows : ‘ Having previously 
closed my nostrils, and exhausted my lungs, I 
breathed four quarts of nitrous oxide from and 
into a silk bag. The first feelings were those of 
giddiness ; but in less than half a minute, the 
respii|^tion being continued, these feelings di- 
minished gradually, and were succeeded by a 
sensaiioit analogous to gentle pressure on all the 
musclfes, attended by a highly pleasurable 
thrilling, particularly in the chest and in the ex- 
tremities. The objects around me became 
dazzling, and my hearing more acute. Towards 
the last*inspiration tiie thrilling increased, the 
sense of muscular power became greater, and at 
last an irresistible propensity to action was in- 
dulged in. I recollect but indistinctly what fol- 
lowed : I know that my motions were various 
and violent. 

84. These effects very soon ceased after respi- 

ration. In two minutes I had recovered my 
natural state of mind. The thrilling in the ex- 
tremities continued longer than the other sensa- 
tions. gj 

85. The gas has been breathA by a great 
number of persons,* and almost every one has 
observed the same things. On some few, in- 
deed, it has no effect whatever ; and on others 
the effects are always painful. 

86. Mr. J. VV. Tobin, (after the first imperfect 
trials) when the air was pure, experienced some- 
times sublime emotions, with tranquil gestures ; 
sometimes violent muscular action, with sensation 
indescribably exquisite ; no subsequent debility 
— no exhaustion ; his trials have been very nu- 
merous. Of late he has only felt sedate pleasure. 

87. Mr. James Thomson. Involuntary laugh- 
ter, thrilling in his toes and fingers, exquisite 
sensations of pleasure. A pain in the back and 
knees, occasioned by fatigue the day before, re- 
curred a few minutes afterwards. A similar 
observation, we think, we have made on others ; 
and we impute it to the undoubted power of the 
gas to increase the sensibility j or nervous power^ 
beyond any other agent, and probably in a pe- 
culiar manner. 

88. Mr. Thomas Fople. At first unpleasant 
feelings of tension ; afterwards agreeable luxurious 
languor, with suspension of muscular power; 
lastly, powers increased both of body and mind. 

89. Mr. Stephen Hammick, surgeon of the 
Royal Hospital, Plymouth. In a small dose, 
yawning and languor. It should be observed 
that the first sensation has often been disagree- 
able, as giddiness; and a few persons, previously 
apprehensive, have left off inhaling as soon as 
they have felt this. Two larger doses produced 
a slow tmrestrainable tendency to muscular ac- 
tion, high spirits, and more vivid ideas. A bag 
of common air was first given to Mr. Hammick, 
and ,he observed that it produced no effect. The 
salxie precaution against the delusions of the 
imagination was of course frequently taken. 

90. Mr. Robert Southey could not distinguish 
between the first effects^ and an apprehension of 
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which he was unable to divest himself. His first 
definite sensations, were a fulness and diziiness 
in the head, such as to induce a fear of falling 
This was succeeded by a laugh, which was in. 
voluntary, but highly pleasurable, accompanied 
with a peculiar thrilling in the extremities; a 
sensation perfectly new and delightful. For 
many hours after this experiment, he imagined 
that his taste and smell were more acute ; and is 
certain that he felt unusually strong and cheerful. 
In a second experiment, he felt pleasure still 
superior; and has once poetically remarked, 
that he supposes the atmosphere ot the highest 
of all possible heavens to be composed of this 
gas. 

91. Robert Kinglake, M.D. Additional free- 
dom and power of respiration, succeeded by an 
almost delirious, but nighly pleasunible, sensa- 
tion in the head, which became universal, with 
increased tone of the muscles. At last, an inr 
toxicating placidity absorbed for five minutes 
all voluntary power, and left a cheerfulness and 
alacrity for several hours. A second stronger 
dose, produced a perfect trance for about a 
minute; then a glow pervaded the system. The 
permanent effects were, an invigorated feeling of 
vital power and improved spirits. By both trials, 
particularly by the former, old rheumatic feelings 
seemed to be revived for the moment. 

92. Mr. Wedgewood breathed nilrous-oxyde 
gas, without knowing it was so. He declared it 
to have no effect, which confirmed him in his 
disbelief of the power of the gas. After breathing 
this some time, however, he threw the bag from 
him, kept breathing on laboriously with an open 
mouth, Holding his nose with his left hand, with- 
out power to take it away, though aware of 
the ludicrousness of his situation ; all his muscles 
seemed to be thrown into vibrating' motions ; he 
had a violent inclination to make antic gestures, 
seemed lighter than the atmosphere, a^d as if 
about to mount. Before the experiment, he was 
a good deal fatigued by a long ride, of which he 
permanently lost all sense. In a second experi- 
ment, nearly the same effect, bull with less plea- 
sure. In a third, much greater pleasure.' 

93. The effects- of a gas containing more than 
its natural proportion of oxygen have already 
been noticed, both upon vegetable and animal 
life ; and it is so stimulating upon the respiratory 
organs as to have endangered, and even pro- 
duced, inflammation, when unduly or inju- 
diciously employed. That azote, and carbonic 
acid gases, breathed without any admixture, are 
speedily fatal to life, has also been made evi- 
dent by a variety of experiments and obsery^ 
tions. — Every one has heard of the destructi^ 
effects upon dogs, consequent upon tliese animal 
breathing the air of the Grotto del Cani ; ana 
when faintness, or suspended ani?»atiQO> . ^ 
caused by holding the head over the fermenting 
vats of brewers, the cause 

the same, viz. the inhalatiO^^f u 5^ 

gas ; and that the taking into the lungs of hydros 
gen gas is followed by marked Ibe _ 

lowing, from among many other instances, 
taken in proof. It is extracted from the 

published at Geneva, by . 

** Maun<iir was onfe day amusing *«unself wi 
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* Paul at Geneva, in breatliing pur^ydrogen air. 

inspired it veith ease, and "did not perceive 
thap it nad any sensible effect on him, either in 
entering his lungs or passing out. But after he 
had taken in a very large dose, he was desirous 
of speaking, and was astonishingly surprised at 
the sound of his voice, wliich was become soft, 
shrill, and even squeaking, so as to alarm him. 
Paul made the same experiment on himself, and 
the same effect was produced. 

94. It may be said in objection to proposed 
medicinal trials of factitious airs, fouiiaed upon 
these and other observations, that their effects are 
too transient and uncertain for any practical 
inference that might otherwise be deduced from 
them; but it should be recollected, that even 
medicinal substances that are taken into the 
stomach, lay claim to no more than temporary 
excitation ; and the degree of uncertainty that 
accompanies medicinal agency altogether is pro- 
verbial. In giving it, however, as our opinion 
that more might be made of pneumatic medicine 
than the fashion of the present day inclines to 
believe, we protest against any rais-use that may 
be made of our admissions, by unwarrantable 
enthusiasm, or bungling indiscrimination. 

95. But it was not only on air artificially pro- 
duced, but on that presented by the hand of 
nature at otiee, that speculation grew out of 
pneumatic discoveries; and iiir was talked of for 
the sick, as being more oxygenous, or more 
azotic, or more hydrogenous, according to the 
several circumstances of individual requirement. 
On this head, however, much of what was not 
only crude and inapplicable, but absolutely falla- 
cious, was conceived and propagated. It has 
already been intimated, that the relative propor- 
tions of the air are generally preserved amidst 
every variety of place and circumstance; and we 
may here repeat, from a modern author, that the 
most celebrated chemists have been unable to 
discover any difference in the component parts 
of the atmosphere taken from different situations. 
Berthollet found the proportions the same in 
Egypt and in prance. Dr. Thomson found them 
the same at Edinburgh at all seasons of the year ; 
and Gay Lussac examined air brought from the 
height of 21,000 feet above Paris, and found it 
precisely the same as the air at the earth's sur- 
face : nor does it appear that an increased pu- 
rity of the atmosphere would be so congenial to 
human life as has been supposed. It is well 
known, that the effect of inhaling an atmosphere 
With a superabundant proportion of oxygen is 
to produce a state of morbid excitement, and 
greatly to quicken the circulation. And so, it 
will be advanced, does a lightened atmosphere ; 

^ but there is a wide difference between an aided 
2rid a stimulated circulation, between the in- 
crease^ action effected by external and ine- 
chanicai^ieans, and that produced by external 
stimuli. Jn the one case, tne materia motus, or 
which is the. thing, the removal of resist- 
ance, is supplied from without, and calls for no 
exertion of -the power of life. In 
tne same principle and the same 

effect to be produced by direct sensorial ex- 
citemerit," and^ increased ia|)our of the vital 
Powers. ^ ‘ Tq feverisb ^ and ii^briating ex- 
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citements.of the one, the powers of life are too 
q^uickly exhausted. In the other, they oA as- 
sisted in their 'labours, and enabled t% maintain 
them for a longer period . — MansfordyOn the 
Jluence of situation on the duration of life. 

96. The author, from whom we have made the 
above quotation, has endeavoured to prove that 
health and longevity, as far as situation and 
are concerned, are best secured by situations that 
ari at once high, dry, and temperate. He sup- 
poses, that although there be no appreciable dif- 
ference in the chemical ingredients of the^ir in 
any part of the habitable globe, yet. that the dif- 
ference of the weight of the atmosphere may, at 
different elevations, when it comes permanently 
to operate, be productive of permanent re- 
sults. 

97. An elevation, says he, of 500 feet, a very 
common variation in the surface of a hilly coun- 
try, diminishes the average weight of the atmos- 
phere pressing on the human body something 
more tnari a sixtieth part, or nearly 600 pounds ; 
and although this reduction of pressure is not 
felt, it cannot be doubted, but that the removal 
of so large a degree of resistance, must give a 
greater freedom of action to the main spring o. 
the circulation, as well as a greater power of dis- 
tension to the vessels themselves, especially to 
tlie superfici* vessels ; both of which causes, 
like all others, will operate most powerfully on 
a diseased part. 

913. This last effect is supposed to prove un- 
favourable to those individuals whose pulmonary 
system and general frame are already under the 
influence of morbid irritation ; he therefore in- 
fers, that the situation which will prove genial 
and productive of longevity to the individual 
free from pulmonary taint, will prove the re- 
verse to those who have such taint. He is 
disposed to think, that under these last circum- 
stances, low and moist situations are best 
adapted to the demands of the case; and this 
opinion Dr. Wells has supported in the third vol. 
of Transactions of a Society for improving Me- 
dical and Chirurgical Knowledge. Sir James 
Mac Grigor, in his Observations on the Diseases 
of the Army in Portugal, also gives his testimony 
to the same effect. Dr. Harrison, whose situa- 
tion afforded peculiar opportunities of observa- 
tion, says, in an Address to the Medical Society 
of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, that idiopathic 
consumptions, which were frequent in the.wolds 
of that country, were seldom found in the fens ; 
which he attributes to a difterence in the 
component parts of the air in those situations 
This observation was confirmed by Mr. Wayet, 
an experienced practitioner at Boston. Dr. 
Harrison also asserts, on the authority of Mr. 
Boucherett, M. P. for Great Grimsby, that con- 
sumption is a rare disea^ in Holland. We 
have also the testimony of Dr. Cogan, who re- 
sided several years in that country, that consump- 
tions were much less frequent than in England. 
These concurrent testimonies, says our autlior, to , 
which others might be added, would appearsuf 
ficient to establish, as a fact, that air impregM|« 
with moisture, or with different effluvia, or iniaS 
mata, by' which its purity is lowered, is rathei 
favourable to the consumptive than otherwiip 
» % C 
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But air answering to these conditions, is for the 101. Eve% respectfhg the extent to which 
most* part, to be found only in low situations; animal and vegetable poison impregnates the air 
where tl^ increased density of the atmosphere, of districts, and causes disease, opinion is not 
and the resistance offered by it to inordinate ac- unanimous. It has been observed, for instance, 
tion of the vessels, especially of their extreme that fevers of a certain kind and aspect, appear 
branches, may be supposed to have a share in in much greater frequency where snallow stag- 
the beneficial effect. nant waters abound ; and these forms of dis- 

99. We feel but little doubt that there is order have thence been attributed to a poison 
something both in the above statements, and in generated by the decomposed vegetable matter 
the inferences made from them by Mr. Mans- of the marsh or morass ; but of what this mat- 


ford ; at the . same time, it should be observed, 
that the observation does not obtain universally 
of fenny countries being comparatively free from 
consumptive ailment. In Dr. Southey’s Work 
on Consumption, we recollect to have seen two 
letters from respectable physicians in Chelms- 
ford, stating, that disorders of the lungs were as 
common- in the fenny, as in other parts of the 
county of Essex ; and other remarks might be 
cited of the .same import. At any rate, we are 
disposed fully to concur in the opinion advanced 
bv the writer to whose speculations we are now 
referring, respecting the advantage of elevation 
and dryness, and moderate temperature, as con- 
ducing generally to the preservation of liealth 
and the maintenance of life ; a sliort residence in 
an elevated place may be sufficient to invigorate 
the young convalescent; but that of the old man 
must be more permanent ; he may ^rhaps quit it 
occasionally a short time with impunity, but he 
must consider it as his residence, where nine- 
tenths of his time are to be spent. Above all, 
those who have passed tlie whole, or the greater 
part, of a long life in an elevated situation, 
should be cautious of quitting it, to reside in a 
lower one. If lightening the atmospheric load 
can give fresh vigour to the vital actions, and 
thus, prolong lif^?; increasing it must necessarily, 
by depressing them, shorten it. The lives of Parr 
and John Jacobs soon terminated after quitting 
their native hills; the one of Jura, and the other 
of Shropshire. 

100. Now, beyond these sensible qualities in 
the air, viz. of different degrees of temperature 
and humidity, and density, we fear the experi- 
mental observer can go but little way in pre- 
dicating medicinal property. Contagious and 
infectious miasmata are indeed conveyed on 
* the wings of the wind’ — the malaria of the 
southern parts of Europe carries sickne.ss and 
death with it wherever it travels ; but still the.se 
changes and circumstances are only known in 
theii^Bec^; and we must be possfissedof a nicer 
of ^ascertainment, than any we have hitherto 
b0Ri funiished with, before the why and the 
wherefore of endemic and epidemic visitations 
can be satisfhctoriljr out. In a variety of 
of instances catarrhir affections visit the in- 
habitants of tliis greit metropolis with a fre- 
quency and force beyond what even the cir 
tumstances of temperature, or humidity, or 
dr 3 mess can account for; this being the case, 
*tlie imagination is naturally led to something 
Doxioiis air that surrounds us, of a spe- 

cific nntu but no eudiometrical trials have 
n^ed US as to what this something is ; and, 
for the present, at least, we must rest content 
with what mere observation, unassisted hy science, 
imparts to us. 


ter consists, and how it impregnates the atmos- 
phere, are so far from being matters of demon- 
stration, that some have derided altogether the 
notion of its specific agency, contending that 
the cold and humidity of the places in question, 
are quite sufficient sources whence to trace their 
diseases : and that temperature and humidity 
have a great deal to do with it, may be inferred 
from the especial unhealthiness of those regions 
where a rapid transition is made from the sul- 
triness of the day to the damps and fogs of 
the night ; but it certainly implies too much of 
a sceptical and generalizing disposition to deny, 
that besides the common physical and chemical 
conditions of an atmosphere, a something is 
superackled of a positive and Sj)ccific nature. 

102. Jn tlie counteraction of this something, 
however, it is pleasing to feel that much may be 
accomplished by the industry of man — nay, 
tliat much has been effected. During the last 
century, as stated by a modern writer, the 
greater part of Europe lias been most hapjiily 
and efficaciously acting upon this principle of 
counteraction — swampy lands have been drained 
— waste marshes cultivated — filth removed from 
our cities — air made to circulate through our 
dwellings — superstitious appreliensions respect- 
ing pestilential visits considerably lessened — 
and, adds tlie writer from whom we are now 
extracting, ^ in consequence, shall we sjw, with- 
out incurring the charge of a.ssuming' wliere 
we ouglit to prove, the greater part of Europe, 
and our own country and cities in particular, 
instead of liarbouring and fostering contagion 
into venomous, and permanent, and wide spread- 
ing pestilence, have merely anorded a short 
and niggardly entertainment to the mildest forms 
of contagious fever.’ See Contagion and 
Infkctjon. 

103. We now bring this article to a conclu- 
sion, by subjoining the following observations 
on the medicinal qualities of air, from the Me- 
dical Dictionary of Dr. Parr. 

104. ‘ The phy.sical or medicinal qualities of 
the air have occasioned numerous disquisitions. 
But extensive enquiries the comparison of the 
tables of mortality, and experience long continued 
have allowed us to draw few conclusions that 
will bear the test of careful examination. In 
spring we find inflammatory complaints, in 
autumn bilious diseases ; in every season fevers, 
in the commencement inflammatory, in the con- 
clusion more or less of an opposite type. To 
be more particular, continued cold produces that 
tension of the fibres, that strong and steady action 
which we style inflammatory diathesis; high 
situations with a pure bracing atmosphere pro- 
duce similar effects. These are partly owing 
to an excess of oxygen ; b^t in a ^eat measure 
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to moderate continued cold. A previous moist 
temperate winter, which predisposes to scrophu- 
Ions complaints, will at this period produce the 
most fatal consequences in hectic cases. The 
fever will increase, the ulceration proceed with 
rapidity, and the heat of the ensuing summer 
close the scene. Those, however, who are mo- 
derately healthy, and not peculiarly robust, will 
find a winter of no extreme cold healthy ; and 
the opening spring expanding the fibres, will 
give a genial glow and new life to every organ. 
Summer of course may produce its own dis- 
eases ; but if we peruse the history of Epi- 
demics, we shall with difficulty trace any par- 
ticularly bad effects of the heat, till the evenings 
begin to cool, the fruit to be plenty, and the bile 
to become a conspicuous cause of disease, from 
its accumulation and excessive discharges. Win- 
ter again recurs; and Dr. Ileberden has endea- 
voured to sliow, from the bills of mortality, that 
It is a fatal season. ‘ It may be so in general ; 
old people resist cold with difficulty, and the 
catarrhous suffocations, asthma, and similar com- 
plaints, are often fatal at this period. In our 
experience, however, it is not the cold, but the 
early warmth of spring succeeding cold, which 
is most injurious ; the constitution, braced by 
cold, cannot bear the subse(pient relaxation. A 
long damp summer has had similar effects. 

105. Fliilosophers have taugiit us how much 
pressure we bear from the atmosphere; and of 
course from the diminution of that pressure, we 
shall feel the want of tension or tone, which 
results from the remov.il of any support. Thus, 
when the air is lighter we find a languor come 
on — when lieavier, we find our spirits arc more 
brisk and lively. The whole, however, is not 
owing to the absohite weight of the air, but in 
art to its elasticity ; or ratlier our feelings of 
ealth and activity are in the compound ratio of 
both. Thus, at the height of from 1200 to 2000 
feet above thC' level of the sea, the pressure is 
greatly diminished ; but we feel increased acti- 
vity, as we are in general above the region of the 
■; clouds, and the air is more elastic ; and the lan- 
guor felt in very high .situations is not uniform 
or constant ; so that it cannot depend on a 
coii.stant cause. During rain, the mercury in the 
barometer is not depressed half an inch. Y et, 
we feel more languor than on the tops of moun- 
tains, where it has probably fallen from five to 
ten inches. 

lOG. In other respects, the physical properties of 
the air seem to have little influence. The warmest 
and longest summers ar|^ often healthy ; the 
eoldest winters, with the exception of inflamma- 
tory complaints, are the same. The warmest 
weather, with the dampest fogs, have been followed 
hy no peculiar epidemic. It is what Hippocrates 
^nng since called the ro Oetov, something divine 
inexplicable, that produces fevers, or similar 
diseases ; but before we notice * the divinity that 
stirs within us,* we must add a few remarks on 
^nr situation, as connected with the physical 
propertie.s of the air. 

^ ^ flty elevated spot, on a gravelly soil, 
said to be most wholesome, especially if shel- 
from the east winds Elevation is, however, 
‘relative; light clouds float in the atmosphere, 
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about 1000 feet above the level of the sea,* and 
the healthier spot is said to be some 4^ above 
this elevation. This appears, however, to be 
fanciful ; and it has not been proved that atmos- 
pheric moisture alone is injurious. In dry 
gravelly elevated spots, experience has fixed the 
most salutary residence for consumptive cases ; 
yet in these oxygen seems to abound, which is 
peculiarly injurious in such complaints; and 
,air of a lower quality, as it has been styled, is 
seemingly as good, in the opinion of some pre- 
ferable. In asthmatic cases, elevated spots are 
manifestly injurious. In fact, theorists may de- 
claim, but facts give the lie to the most plausible 
declamations. A change is often necessary ; 
and from the effects of the change, the conduct 
proper for each individual must be ascertained. 

108. It is observed by some authors, that 
vaults, corn magazines, and apple garrets, &c. 
should open to ^he north ; for that point is inva- 
riably proper ; but the south and west are con- 
stantly improper. The most healthy exposure, 
if a house is to be built, is said to bo found by 
cutting one of the trees that grow there trans- 
versely with a saw, observing the rings ; the 
side of the tree on which the distances between 
each ring is wi^st, is the most healthy exposure, 
and the windows of the hou.se, all other circum- 
stances being the same, should ever face that 
way. 

109. We have mentioned the effects of the 
east wind in general, and we shall now notice 
them more particularly, though it cannot be yet 
determined whether they belong to the chemical 
or physical properties of the air. The atmosphere, 
while the cast wind prevails, is lucid ; and*, 
even when clear, the sun has not its brilliant hue. 
The strength is not equal to the usual exertfons, 
the respiration not free, the spirits not lively. 
Asthmatics and hypochondriacs feel it severely. 
Yet it is often dry, and when it rains during a 
south-east wind, its fall is frequently periodical, 
extending only to twelve or twenty-four hours. 
While the clouds constantly display a promise of 
fair weather, there is seemingly a perpetual 
contest between the causes of rain and their 
antagonists, whatever they may be. * 

110. As we have now instruments by which 

the quality of the air may be measured, it 
might be presumed that these would inform 
us of the cause of this singular state ofi^e 
atmosphere. The east wand is not peduliM^to 
any situation, so that it is not injurious iroigp^ 
passing over a baleful desert, or a successive 
series of marshes ; nor does eudiorqeter show 
any particular ingredient may impair 

health or induce disease. T||Passistance which 
this instrument affords to ^ medical chemist 
is indeed inconsiderable. lOt crowded cities, 
and the most apparently healthy situations, re- 
mote from ‘ the busy hum of men,* its results 
are nearly the same. Chemists must decide 
whether this similarity in 4he ap|)|arances 
are owing to the imperfections of the instru- 
ment, or whether the injurious qualities of the 
air ate noi cognizable by it, 

111. The aerial pathology has not yet been 
^successfully cultivated. Man can live and ^ 
joy health from the heat of twenty-eight to one 

2 C 2 
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hundred and eight degrees of Fahrenheit. He 
can exist m a constant fog, where the hygrome- 
ter proceeds beyond the extreme of humidity ; 
and in air which supports the mercury only at 
twenty-two or twenty-three inches, he is robust 
and active. Sudden changes are injurious ; but 
the injuries are often transitory or inconsider- 
able ; or if severe, producing only temporary or 
acute diseases. Yet the air is accused as the 
cause of numevous diseases, and it really is 
so. Sudden cold, checking perspiration, will 
apparently produce almost ev^ery form of the 
pyresia\ . Partial cold will produce rheuma- 
tisms ; damp air, catarrhs ; and, in old people, 
those diffusions which are called humours, as 
asthmas, and catarrh sutfocavit. The conti- 
nued heat of summer occasions bilious disor- 
ders ; and the cold of winter, return of the 
more active inflammations. The air, how- 
ever, is chiefly a vehicle of injurious effluvia, 
some of which only can be ascertained. Marsh 
niiasmata, as they arc styled by pathologists, 
are t’lc causes of numerous intermittent and 
remittent fevers, as well as those apparently 
of a more continued form. Tt has been asct*r- 
tained that a clayey soil, w’hen moistened, will 
attract the oxygen of the air, and leave ihe azotic 
part not sufficiently guarded to shpport the vis 
vita.'; and it is found that districts become iin- 
liealthy, chiefly when the earth begins to appear 
in consequence of a diminution of the water. 


It is singular tliat Linnaeus, with a view to 
prove the cause of iiitermittents to be an argil- 
laceous earth, has traced very minutely the pro 
valence of intermittents in clayey countries 
a circumstance which may be explained fron 
the views just assigned. To this diminution 
of the oxygen must be added a larger and 
unusual ])roportion of inflammable air, from the 
parts of marshes still covered with water. To 
these conjoined causes many epidemics are owing; 
and when the changes in the physical properties 
of the air appear to produce fevers, they act 
only as exciting causes of these miasmata. 

1 12. Many objections might be taken to some 
of the above views of our ingenious author. 
Wc shall only advert to two particulars, in 
which there appears to be a fallacy in Dr. 
Parr’s reasoning. Tho unbeallhiness of an ar- 
gillaceous, or clayey soil, seems to be rather 
referrible to the difficulty with which moisture 
percolates through it; and the extreme, or, if 
it may be so said, c vapor at big dryness of east 
winds appears to be in a great measure the 
cause of tlieir peculiar unheaUliiiiess. Dr. Hut- 
ton, of L'dinburgh, found that a wetted ther- 
mometer, exposed to a moderate east wind, in 
the month of March or April, sunk between 
eight and nine degrees below the temperature of 
the air, but in the driest summer weather, it 
never fell more than four, and often only two or 
three. 
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combustion, 48. 

Common air, its properties, 3. Its chemical compo- 
sition, 48. 

Compressibility of air, 5. 

Consumptive individuals, what kind of air most 
suitable to, 98. 

Contagion, not detectable in air, 100. 

Contaminated air, how purified by nature, 74. 

Dalton, Mr. his hypothesis respecting the mode in 
which the molcculic of air are mixed, 70. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, extracts from his researches, 83. 

Density of air, 4. 

Dephlogisticated air, 41. 

Dilatation of air, 12. 

Diseases, how influenced by air, 98. By factitious 
gases, 80. 

Dryness of air, 96, 112. 

Elasticity, a property of air, 12. 

Electricity, its action on hydrogen air, 49. 

Enthusiastic feelings from gases, 80. ^ , 

Eudiometrical trials fail in detecting certain mi- 
purities in the air, 100. 

Evaporation, quick in an east wind, 112, 

Expansibility of air, 12. • , ^ 

Explosion from hydrogen being inflamed by 

electric spark, 66. ’ ' itr 

Factitious Gases, their operation upon , 

system, 80. Question whether their inedicj 
powers are sufficiently appreciated in the present ay# 
81. 
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Fixed Air, discovered by Dr. Black, 38. Pro- 
portion of, in common air, 48. Properties of, (>l. 
Poisonous qualities of, 63. 

French Chemistry, notice of, 45. 

Gases factitious, their medicinal and other proper- 
ties, 80. 

Gaseous Substances, their nature, and mode of 
being, only recently ascertained, 24. 

Hales, Dr. on the compressibility of air, 16. 

Heat latent, Black^s discovery of, how important in 
the science of aerology, 39. 

High Situations, why salubrious, 97. 

Hooke, his investigations referred to, 30. 

Hydrogen air, qualities of, 65. Discovered by 
Cavendish, 64. Exists in larger proportions in 
very high regions, 49. Inflamed by the electric 
spark, 66. Forms water with oxygen, 67. 

Ice, cause of the bursting of, in certain circumstances, 
14. 

Impurity of air falsely judged, 95. 

Infection, not discoverable in the air, 100. 
Inflammable air, discovered by Cavendish, 64. 
Inflames by the electric spark, 66. Exists in greater 
proportions in very high regions, 49. Qualities of, 
65. Forms water with oxygen, 67. 
Inflammatory complaints, where prevalent, 104. 
Ingenhousz, his experiments alluded to, 78. 
Kirwan, Mr. his experiments on the specific gravity 
of oxygen, &c. 69. 

Latent Heat, importance of the discovery of, 39. 
Lavoisier, his proposed alteration in chemical tlieory 
and nomenclature, 45, 

Lime, carbonic acid gas in, 38. 

Magnesia, contains carbonic acid in its impure state, 
38. 

Manganese, gives out oxygen, 53. 

Mansford, his speculations on the best air for con- 
sumptive invalids, 98. 

Marshes, kind of air from, 101. Miasmata, what 
do they consist of ? ib, 

Mayow, came near to the actual discovery of oxygen 
gas, 31. And the true principles of combustion, 32. 
Mercury, experiineiits with, 41. 

MolECULvE of air, how intermingled, 69. 

Air, in music, is taken in did’erent senses. 
It is sometimes contrasted ^vith harmony; and, 
in this sense, it is synonymous with melody in 
general. Its proper meaning is, a turn*, which 
is set to words, or to short pieces of poetry. 
Sometimes it denotes simply the treble part 
of a musical composition. Tliere are three 
kinds of airs in dramatic music ; the aria can- 
tabile, or the air of song ; the aria di bravura, 
the air of execution ; and the aria parlanta or 
speaking air. The first vs usually applied to 
the pathos, or effect of music ; the second, (bra- 
vura) to prove the brilliancy and difficulty of 
execution ; ami the parlanta to that music which 
approaches nearest to the natural manner of 
earnest speech. This last is therefore used in 
recitative. These and the several correspond- 
ing movements are varied to infinity, whence 
also air, with variations, a melody varied, ad 
libitum, by the compiler. — Air tendre, an air, 
so denominated for the tenderness of its style. 

In operas, the name of air is given to such 
pieces of music, as are formed with measures 

and cadences, to distinguish them from the re- 
citative ; and, in general, every piece of music 
IS called an air, which is formed for the voice, 
w even for instruments, and adapted to stanzas. 


Morasses, kind of air from, 101. 

Mountainous Air, why salubrious, 97. 

Nitrogen, 43. Its properties, 67. Hovipjrocurcd , 
56. Proportion in which it exists in the atmos- 
phere, ib. 

Noxious air, nature^s processes for rectifying, 74. 
Oxygen air, how procured, 53 Its properties, 54. 
Origin of the term, 46. 

Parr, Dr., his account of the medicinal qualities of 
air, 104. Erroneous notions of, 112. 
Philosophers, erroneously referring to final causes, 

4. 

Phlogiston derided by the French chemists, 45. 
Plants, manner in which they promote the purity of 
the air, 74. 

Pneumatic chemistry, nearly discovered by Mayow, 
31. Progressive development of, 47. 

Pressure of air, 4. 

Priestley, Dr., the importance of his discoveries, 
41. He first discovered oxyge^ which he called 
dephlogisticated air, 41. His observations and ex- 
periinciits on the economy of nature in preserving 
the purity of the air, 74. 

Purity of air falsely judged of, 95. How preserved, 
74. 

Rain, how produced in the atmosphere, 56. 

Regions, sameness of the air indifferent, 73. 
ScHEELE, his obseiwations and experiments, 44. 

SoiL, why certain kinds of, unhealthy, 1 12. 
Situations m^c or less salubrious, 96. 
SoLiDiFXCATioJof air, 23. 

Spring season, disorders of, 104. 

Table shewing the different degrees of the air^s weight 
in diflerent altitudes, 10, 

Temperature of air, important, 96. 

Tests, eudiometrical, fail in shewing upon what sa- 
lubrity or insalubrity of air depends, 100. 
Thunder, how produced, 66. 

ITre, Dr., extracts from, 71. 

Water, consists of hydrogen and oxygen, 67. Exi.st3 
in air in the form of moisture, 79. Of the sea and 
rivers, purities the air, 73, 

Weight of bodies increased by burning, 28. 

Wind, easterly, why noxious, 112. 

whether it forms a whole in itself, or whether it 
can he detached from any whole of which it 
forms a part, and be executed alone. — If the 
subject admits of harmony, and is set in parts, 
the air is, according to their number, denomi- 
nated a duett, a trio, a quartetto, &c. We need 
not follow Rousseau and others in their endea- 
vours to investigate the etymologyof the word air. 
The curious may consult this whimsical writer’s 
article in the Dictionaire de Musique. In mo- 
dern music, there are several difi’ereiit kinds of 
airs, each of which agrees to a certain kind of 
dancing, and from these dances, the airs them- 
selves take their specific names. The airs of our 
operas, are, if we may be permitted tlie expres- 
sion, the canvas, or substratum, upon which are 
painted all the pictures of imitative music ; 
melody is the design, and harmony the colour- 
ing ; every picturesque object selected from tlie 
most beautiful parts of nature, every reflected 
sentiment of the human heart, are the models 
which the artist imitates; whatever gains atten- 
tion, whatever interests the soul, wliatever charms 
the ear, or causes emotion in the heart, these are 
the objects of his imitation. See Imitation. 
An air which delights the ear, and discovers the 
talents of the composer; an air invented by 
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^enius» and composed with taste, is tlie noblest cataplasm to fetid and gangrenous sores^ It has 
effort of music : it is this which explores the also been used in malignant ulcers of the fingers, 
compass, ind displays the delicacy, of a beauti- nose, &c. as well as in caries of the bones. 'Mr, 
ful voice ; it is this in which the charms of a Witstock recommends the apjiltcation of it by 
well-conducted symphony shine ; it is by this, means of a receiver or air bell, connected with 
that the passions, excited and inllained by nice a flexible tube or pipe sufficiently air-tight — 
gradations, reach and agitate the soul through the supposing the fixed air to be produced from the 


avenues of external sense. After hearing a beau- 
tiful air, the mind is acquiescent and serene : 
the ear is satisfied, it remains impressed on the 
fancy, it becomes a part of our essence, we carry 
it with us, we are able to repeat it at pleasure; 
without the ability acquired by habit to breathe 
a single note of it, we execute it in our imagina- 
tion, in the same manner as we heard it: one 
beholds the scene, and tlie musician: one hears 
the accompaniments and tlie applauses. The real 
enthusiast in music never forgets the beautiful 
airs which he has heard : when he chooses, the 
opera recommences. The words to which airs 
are adapted, are not always rehearsed in regular 
succession, nor spoken in the same maimer widi 
those of the recitative ; and though, in general, 
they are very short, yet they are interrupted, re- 
peated, transposed, at the pleasure of the artist. 
They do not constitute a narrative, which once 
told is over: they either delineate a picture, which 
it is necessary to contemplate in Jflfferent points 
of view, or inspire a sentiment in which the heart 
acquiesces with pleasure, and from which it is 
neither able nor walling to be disengaged : and tiic 
different phrases of the air, are nothing else but 
different manners of beholding the same image. 
This is die reason why the subject of an air should 
be one. It is by these repetitions properly placed, 
it is by tiiese redoubled efibrts, that an impres- 
sion, which at first was not able to move you, at 
length shakes your soul, agitates and transports 
you out of yourself : and it is likew ise upon the 
same principle, that the runnings, as they are 
called, or those long, mazy, and inarticulated in- 
flections of the voice, which, in pathetic airs, fre- 
quently seem, though they are not always so, im- 
properly placed ; whilst the heart is affected with 
a sentiment exquisitely moving, it often expresses 
its emotions by inarticulate sounds, more strongly 
and sensibly than it could do by words them- 
selves. The form of airs is of two kinds. The 
small cirs are often composed of two strains, 
which ought each of them to be sung twice ; but 
the important airs in operas are frequently in the 
form of rondeaus. 

Air, in mythology, was adored by the hea- 
thens, under the names of Jupiter, and Juno; the 
former representing the superior and finer part 
of the atmosphere, and the latter the inferior and 
grosser part. The augurs also drew presages 
from the clouds, thunder, lightning, &c. 

Air, in painting, &c. denotes the manner and 
very life oi action ; or it is that which expresses 
the disposition of tlie agent. It is sometimes 
also used in a synonymous sense with gesture or 
attitude. Thus Correggio and (iuido are said to 
have excelled in the airs of the heads, as well 
as of the whole figures they painted. 

Air, in surgeiyq has a medicinal efficacy tliat 
has attracted the consideration of various emi- 
nent writers. Fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, 
has been applied by means of the fermenting 


efiervescence of fixed alkali and vegetable acid. 
Others impregnate water with the gas, and soak- 
ing compresses therein, lay them on the seat of 
the disorder. Mr. Loeffler, a German surgeon, 
has recommended a particular apparatus for this 
purpose, which may be easily constructed, and 
which he employs for saturating water with 
fixed air, by the mixture of chalk and vitriolic 
acid, or during the process of fermentation. 
When we wish to apply the air to a cancerous 
breast, for example, we are to fill a bladder with 
the air as it rises from the above mixture. Then 
introduce a tube, fixed to its orifice into another 
bladder, whicli is to he cut round in such a man- 
ner that it can be ap]die(l like an open bag to 
the breast, and held close to it with the hands. 
When it is fastened below, it must be untied, 
so that the fixed air may pass out of the first 
into the second bladder, and find access to the 
ulcerated part. In order to facilitate this pro- 
cess, a gentle degree of pressure is to be aji- 
plied to the bladder, and as one bladder will 
not be sufficient, a number of them should be 
provided in readiness, and filled for immediate 
use in succession. This operation is to be con- 
tinued half an hour or longer each time, and re- 
peated twice or thrice a day. 

Air, in the menage, is the artificial motion of a 
taught liorse; as the demivolt, curvet, capriole, &c. 

Air, cTiicLLATiON OF, IN ROOMS. To ren- 
der the circulation of air perceptible, let the air 
of a room be heated liy a strong fire, whilst that 
of a eontigiioiis room is cold; then Id the door 
between those two rooms be opened, in which 
case the hot air of one room being lighter, will 
pass througli the upper part of tiic opening of -the 
door into the cold room ; and, on the contrary, 
tlie cold air of the other room being heavier, will 
pass into the former room through the lower part 
of the opening. Accordingly, it will be found, 
that applying a liglited candle at the top, in the 
middle, and at the lower ])art of the opening be- 
tween the two rooms, a strong current of air will 
appear to pass from the hot into the cold room 
near the to[> ; a contrary current of air wall ap- 
pear to pass from the latter into the former room 
near the lower part of the said opening, as may 
be clearly perceived by the direction of the flame 
of the candle, whilst in the middle there is little 
or no motion at all. it is for the same reason 
that when the fire is lighted in a grate, a strong 
current of air is occasioned to enter the room, 
which may be felt by applying the hand near the 
key-hole, or other such small opening, if the doors 
and windows are shut ; for the air over the fire, 
being heated, becomes lighter, and ascends into 
the chimney ; consequently other colder air mus 
supply its place, which forces its way through a 
the small openings it can find. Were a room 
with a fire in it to be perfectly closed, excepting 
the chimney, the air in it would soon 
wholesome for respiration, and the fire wou 
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soon extinguished, besides other inconveniences. 
Hence it appears that those persons mistake 
who expect to keep the air of a room sweet and 
wholesome, especially for convalescents, by ac- 
curately stopping all the smallest openings that 
admit fresh air. When the current of air that 
enters into a room is on some side of it, and 
falls immediately on persons of delicate con- 
stitution, it may be injurious. In that case, such 
opening should be closed ; but at the same time 
another should be made for admitting fresh air, in 
a more convenient part; for a circulation of 
air, especially in rooms where a fire is kept, is 
not only salutary and useful, but is absolutely 
necessary. See Pneumatics. 

In an ingenious publication, entitled, a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Chimneys, there are the follow- 
ing useful remarks, on the best method of 
admitting air into a room. The author directs a 
vent-hole to be made near the top of the room, 
in order to expel the heated ana contaminated 
air, and says, that this might be done by means 
of a small tube opening into the room, either in 
or near the ceiling ; which should be carried to 
the top of the building, or be made to com- 
municate with the external air, by a small per- 
foration through the wall at the roof of the room ; 
by means of either of which, a proper circula- 
tion would be established, and the foul air 
carried off. For the fire would no sooner have 
warmed any particle of air within the room, than 
these w’ould be greatly expanded, and rise im- 
mediately upwards, so as to fill the higher parts 
of the room with rarefied air ; and as other par- 
ticles would be successively heated and rarefied 
in their turn, by their expansive force they would 
press upon the sides of the apartment in every 
place, so as to force the lightest particles through 
the opening, left for that purpose, in the top 
of the rooms : by which means the foul air 
would he gradually drawn off, without descend- 
ing again iivto the lower regions/ Put in order 
to admit fresh air into the room, *• Let,’ says he, 

‘ another opening be made in the ceiling of the 
room, hav ing a communication with a small pipe 
that should lead from thence, cither to the out- 
side of tlie wall of the house, or to any other 
part of the building that might be judged more 
convenient, where it should be bent, and con- 
ducted downwards, till it reached the ground ; 
where it should be left open, to communicate 
with the external air. In this situation, the cool 
external air would be forced in at the lower 
opening of the tube, and made to ascend into 
the apartment, in proportion to the quantity that 
escaped towards the liigher regions, by means of 
the ventilator. And as that weighty air would 
no sooner enter the room, than it would tend to- 
wards the floor by its own natural gravity, it 
would gradually mix with the heated air in its 
descent; become, in some measure, warmed by 
that means, and equally dispersed through the 
room, so as slowly and imperceptibly to reach 
tfie candles and the company in the room, and 
supply them with a sufficient quantity of fresh 
and wholesome air, without the inconveniences 
to which the company are subjected, by the 
visual way of admitting fresh air.’ Such of our 
readers as have been unaccustomed to specula- 


tions of this sort, will be at a loss to comprehend 
in what manner two holes, both of them in the 
roof of the room, and communicating with the 
air, without any valve, or other contrivance for 
opening or closing of themselves, should yet an- 
swer the two very opposite purposes, the one, of 
constantly bringing cool air into the room with- 
out emitting any warm air, and the other, of as 
constantly emitting warm and admitting no cool 
air. They will observe, that the one of these 
tubes communicates with the atmosphere, at the 
bottom of the house, and the other towards the 
top : the opening of the one is beneath the level 
of tlie room, that of the other above it. Now, 
as the air is more dense at the surface of the 
ground, than at the height above it, the warm 
rarefying air will naturally issue at the opening 
where it meets with least resistance, which must 
invaribly be through that which opens to the 
external air at the greatest height ; and as the 
cool air will naturally be pressed into the room, 
by that opening where the air is most weighty, 
this must invariably be by that which is nearest 
the surface of the earth. 

A friend of Dr. Franklin’s, whose observations 
on a topic of this kind are always as useful and 
practical, as they are philosophical, writes thus : 

‘ Dr. Frariilin was, if I mistake not, the 
first who observed that respiration communicated 
to the air a quality resembling the mephitic ; 
such as the Grotto del Cano near Naples. The 
air impressed with this quality rises only to a 
certain height, beyond which it gradually loses 
it. The amendment begins in the upper part, 
and descends gradually until the whole becomes 
capable of sustaining life. The Doctor confirmed 
this hy the following experiment. He breathed 
gently through a tul)c into a deep glass mug, so 
as to impregnate all the air in the mug with this 
quality. He then put a lighted bougie into the 
mug; and upon touching the air therein the 
flame was instantly extinguished ; by frequently 
repeating this operation, the bougie gradually 
preserved its light longer in the mug, so as in a 
short time to retain it to the bottom of it ; tlie 
air having totally lost the bad quality it had con- 
tracted from the breath blown into it. 

‘At the same time that the lower part 
of the air is thus affected, an acrid noxious 
quality may be communicated to its upper part 
in the room, occasioned by the volatile putres- 
cent effluvia of the persons enclosed therein. 
‘ It is surprising,' says Sir John Pringle, in his 
observations on the diseases of the army, fourth 
edit. p. 109, ‘ in how few days the air will be 
corrupted in close and crowded wards ; and what 
makes it hard to remedy the evil, is the difficulty 
of convincing either nurses or the sick them- 
selves, of the necessity of opening the windows 
and doors at any time for a supply of fresli air.’ 

‘ It may be inferred from the preceding ac- 
count of mephitic air, that such air can be but 
little altered by a ventilator in the ceiling of a 
room; and Dr. Franklin justly concluded, that 
in crowded rooms, and especially in bed-rooms 
in dwelling-houses, a current of air should be 
kept up in the lower part of the rooms, to carry 
oft' what is thus affected. He approved of the 
use of chimnies for this purpose, especially when 
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the current is quickened by a fi re. Even when 
there is not any fire in the chimney, a current of 
air is constantly kept up in it, by its ascending 
or descending in the flue, iis the weight of the 
internal or external air preponderates. This 
creates a kind of tide in the flue, conducing much 
to tlie healthiness of air in rooms : and hence we 
may see the injudiciousness of having chimney 
boards which tit closely, and thereby prevent a 
salutary circulation in the air. Hence also in 
warm weather we may account for liquors or 
other tilings kept in a chimney being cooled, and 
more so if means are used to create an evapora- 
tion around them. 

‘Every person has an atmosphere of his 
own, he observed, heated by the warmth of his 
body, which can be dissijrdtcd only by motion in 
the circumambient air. Thus in warm weather 
wind cools the body, by carrying ofl'the personal 
atmosphere, and promoting at the same time a 
more free evaporation of the effluvia arising from 
the body. This creates a great degree of coolness 
on the skin. The personal atmosphere can be 
but little affected by a ventilator in the ceiling of 
a room, unless the admission of external air is so 
directed as to act principally on the air sur- 
founding those in the room. Dr. Franklin, when 
consulted on ventilating the House Commons, 
re]iresented that the personal atmosphere, sur- 
rounding the members, might be carried off by 
making outlets in the perpeiKlicular parts of the 
seats, through which the air might be drawm off 
by ventilators, so placed, as to accomplish this 
without admitting any by the same channels. It 
will appear from what has been said, that win- 
dows placed high in the walls of churches, or 
rooms intende(l for large assemblies, can contri- 
bute but little towards correcting the mephitic 
quality of the lower part of the air, or towards 
carrying off the personal atmospheres.’ 

‘ Dr. Stephen Hales endeavoured to sug- 
gest an easy and eflectual way to carry off such 
vitiated air. But his ventilators were attended 
with the inconvcniency of occasioning smoky 
chimnies, by drawing off so much air, that there 
was not a sufficiency left to keep a current strong 
enough to carry the .smoke up the chimney, un- 
less a door or window w;is left open. And the 
circulating ventilators in windows were intended 
for refreshing the air in rooms, without affecting 
the current of air uj) the chimney ; but they did 
not affect the mephitic air, nor die higher air 
near the ceiling of lofty rooms, which is most 
vitiated with putrescent particles ; and they were 
besides often out of repair. 

‘ Instead of either of these, Dr. Franklin 
proposed that openings should be made close to 
the ceilings of rooms communicating with a flue, 
which should ascend in the wall close to the flues 
of the chimnies, and, where it can be done con- 
veniently, close to the flue of the kitchen chim- 
ney ; because the fire burning pretty constantly 
there, would keep the sides of that flue warmer 
than those of the other chimnies; whereby a 
quicker current of air would be kept up in the 
ventilating flue. Such a flue might be carried 
from the vaults or under ground offices. This 
would render them drier, without altering their 
temperature much as to lieut or cold. These 


ventilating fines would cause a constant dis» 
charge of the volatile putrescent effluvia without 
interfering with the current of air up the chim- 
nies, while the current towards the chimney would 
carry off the mephitic air below. These ven- 
tilating flues would bo y)eculiarly beneficial io 
bed-rooms, the ceilings of which are low, 

‘ Dr. Franklin mentioned an instance of 
number of Germans, who on their arrival in 
Pennsylvania were obliged to live in a large barn ; 
there being at that time no other place of resi- 
dence fit for them. Several small windows were 
made on both sides of the barn under the eaves 
These windows were kept con.stantly open, even 
during a severe frost in the winter ; and this 
without any detriment to the health of the 
Germans. Prejudice, said he, has raised so 
great a dread against cold air in England, that 
such openings would make persons shudder at 
the thought of being exposed to so great a degree 
of cold : and therefore I did not dare to recom- 
mend a practice, the good effects of which I had 
known. The dormitory for the youths of West- 
minster .school is a similar instance ; for the glas.s 
put in their high lofty windows is soon broken, 
but seldom repaired ; yet without prejudice to 
the health of the youths. 

‘ An attentive observer will soon be con- 
vinced,^ continues our author, ‘ that there is a 
current of warm air which ascends in the room 
from the chimney, while a fire burns. Dr. 
Franklin showed that this was the case, by the 
following experiment. He suspended by a 
thread, a piece of pasteboard cut in a spiral 
form. The thread was fastened to the chimney- 
piece, so that the pasteboard drawn out in a 
spiral form, came near to the edge of the chim- 
ney. The constant current of warm air, heated 
by the fire, gave a continued circular motion to 
the pasteboard. This warm air ascending to the 
ceiling, there spread, and kept a constant motion 
in the upper part of the air. The warm air thus 
ascending, coming into contact with the cool 
walls, and being thereby condensed, becomes 
heavier, and so fulls along the sides of the walls. 
Also the glass in windows being exposed to the 
temperature of the external air, in cold weather, 
becomes colder than any other part of the room : 
therefore more sensibly descends, as may be 
seen by approaching a lighted taper to a win- 
dow. The flame is then carried downw^ards by 
the air; or if the flame is extinguished, the 
smoke will more clearly shew this truth, by de- 
scending along the window till it meets the air 
of an equal temperature. This will be the case, 
however tight the window ; and the more so, the 
brighter and stronger the fire is, and the colder 
the external air; the circulation of the air being 
thereby quickened. This accounts for the farni- 
liar caution of avoiding to sit in or near a win- 
dow. This circulation of the air is yet more 
evidently proved by the following instance : 
When there is a bright strong fire in a close 
room, open the door and present immediately a 
lighted candle tp the upper part of the door- 
way, the flame will bend outward; though warm 
air in tlie higher part rushes out, lower the caudle 
gradually, and the strength of tlie current outward 
will lessen by degrees, as the candle is lowered. 
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till it comes to a space in which the flame shall 
rise upright: continue to lower the candle 
gradually, and then the current of cold air in- 
ward will gradually increase and more strongly 
bend the flame of the candle inward. This will 
be the case even in frosty and windy weather. — 
May it not be inferred from this circumstance, of 
so strong a current of air outwards in the upper 
part of the door-way, that an opening over or 
in the upper part of the door in the ward of an 
hospital might be of advantage, especially if there 
is no ventilating flue in the ceiling ? By such 
means a circulation of the air in the upper part 
of the ward could be constantly kept up ; and 
thereby a vent would be given to the volatile 
putrescent particles. This vent might remain 
open at all times, without any prejudice to the 
patients. 

‘ What is said on this subject by Dr. John 
Armstrong, a gentleman no less remarkable for 
his benevolence than for his judgment and fine 
taste, may be properly mentioned here. ‘ A con- 
stant circulation of fresh air is so necessary, so 
important in fevers, and in all feverish disorders, 
that it ought to be particularly considered in the 
construction of houses. It would be well, if iu 
all the apartments of every house, but especially 
in bcd-chambci s, the upper sashes of every win- 
dow were contrived to let down; for by this 
means the admission of fresh air would at all 
times be perfectly safe ; except during a raw, 
damp, foggy night ; as the body, even when 
under such a sweat as couM not without danger 
be interrupted, may receive all the refreshing, 
restorative, and invigorating influence of the air, 
wathout being exposed to a stream of it ; mean- 
time, where this is wanting, the best method to 
supply it, is by drawing the bcd-eiirlains close, 
now and then, for a few minutes at a time, while 
a free passage is made to the foul air, by opening 
the doors and windows.’ JSlcdical Ksfioi/a, 
page 22. 

‘ The noxious vapours that fill a sick room 
are not only offensive, but dangerous to those 
who continue in it for any time. If dangerous 
then to people in health, how detrimental must 
they be to one oppressed and struggling under 
an enfeebling disease ! It is a common thing in 
a campaign to distribute the sick soldiers, ill of 
malignant fevers, in open barns, where the putrid 
volatile poison is in a short time dissipated. 

^ There is in a volume of the Memoirs et Obser- 
vations recueillies par la Soci^ff; Economique de 
Berne, a letter concerning the health of the inhabi- 
tants of the Pays de Vaud ; part of which 1 beg to 
present here as bearing a near analogy to this sub- 
ject. The letter is written by a most accurate and 
judicious clergyman. 'One fact,^ says he, ‘deserves 
to be noticed. Taking one year with another, 
a greater proportional number always die in 
towns than in villages. But whence comes it, 
that when epidemic diseases prevail, the morta- 
lity takes quite a different road ; that is, it is 
much more considerable in villages than in 
towns ? I have taken great pains to find out the 
cause of this phenomenon, and am apt to im- 
pute the difference to the difference of habita- 
tions. The poor in cities and great towns dwell 
in houses originally not intended for them ; but 


which being so old and past repairing, as to be 
no longer tcnantable by persons at their ease, 
fall to the lot of the lower class of people. In 
these houses the rooms are spacious, cold as ice, 
where the air plays freely around, with doors and 
windows that do not half shut. The inhabitants 
of the.se shattered houses are pitied ; and yet the 
very circumstance of their being out of repair, 
is what contributes to the health of those who 
live in them, and facilitates their cure when dis- 
eases reign.^ 

‘ The more I see of hospitals, the more I am 
convinced of the great want of instructions on 
duly ventilating them.' 

The many excellent observations of a variety 
of eminent men, on a universally interesting 
topic, may excuse the length of this extract 
from Mr. Small's ‘Essay on Ventilation, con- 
taining Dr. Franklin’s Observations on the Sub- 
ject,’ lately published in the complete works of 
Dr. F. 6 vols. 8vo. See Ventilation. 

The ‘ Philosophical Survey of Ireland’ has this 
singular passage : — ‘ Smith mentions a Dr.Lyne, 
of Cork, who, for the last fifty years of his life, 
never glazed a window in his house ; four of 
which he had in his bed-chamber, two on each 
side of his bed. It is remarkable, that during all 
that time, nobody died in the house, till he was 
himself carrRd off by the small pox, at the age of 
eighty-five. — After the windows were glazed by 
his own son, death became a frequent visitor.^ 

Air-hag, in botjfhy, or Folliculus, a small 
distended seed-bag, or bladder, opening on one 
side, as in the perriwinkle, or bladder-sena, und 
having the seeds loose in it. Also a name 
given by Withering to little bags filled with 
air in other parts of plants, as at the root of the 
utricalaria. 

Air-balloon, in aeronautics, the machine 
that has of late been so frequently used for 
the purposes of aerial navigation. See Aeiio- 

NAL'TICS. 

Air-bladder, in ichthyology, vessels contain- 
ing clastic air, found in the bodies of fish, and 
sometimes called the swim, or swimming-bladder, 
sometimes the sound. This membranous bag by 
means of which, fish elevate, sustain, and sink 
themselves in water, lies close to the back-bone, 
and is furnished with a strong muscular coat, 
by which it has the power of contraction and 
dilatation. Because it is connected with a glan- 
dular substance, which contains a quantity of red 
blood, some have supjiosed that the air con- 
tained in the swimming-bladder is derived from 
this substance. Two proce.sses or appendices 
issue from its anterior part, and terminate in the 
fauces. But cartilaginous and cetaceous fish, (or 
sea-animals,) are wholly without air-bladders. 
This membrane was discovered by observing, that 
a bubble of air, in rising from the bottom of a 
fluid, dilates till it reaches the top, by reason of 
the continual diminution of the weight, or pres- 
sure of the incumbent water. The air, in the 
bladder, is like the bubble, more or less com 
pressed, according to the depth the fish swims 
at, and takes up less or more space ; anrl conse- 
quently the body of the fish, part of whose bulk 
this bladder is, is greater or less according to 
the several depths, though it retains tlie same 
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weight. Now by a rule of hydrostatics, if the 
fish in the middle region of the water be of equal 
weight with an equal bulk of the water, it 
will rest there, without any tendency either up- 
wards or downwards ; and if the fish be deejier 
in the water, its bulk becoming less by the com- 
pression of the bladder, and yet retaining the 
same weight, it will sink and rest at the bottom : 
on the other hand, if the fish be higher than the 
middle region, the air dilating itself, and the bulk 
of the fisii consequently increasing, without any 
mcrease of the weight, the fish will rise and rest 
at the top of the water. 

Fish have been supposed to have some power 
of emitting air out of tne bladder, and afterwards 
out of their bodies ; also that when there is not 
enough, to take in more air, and convey it to 
this bladder ; in which case it will be easily ac- 
counted for, that there should be always a pro- 
per supply of air in the bodies of fish, according 
to the depth of water they live in. Perhaps also, 
by some muscle, the fish can contract this blad- 
der beyond the pressure of the weight of water ; 
and hy its sides, or some other defence, keep off 
the pressure of the water and permit the air to 
dilate. 

Tn lieu of a bladder, the water-snake, has a 
large membranous air-bag on its l|ack, which 
empties and fills with air at pleasure, by an 
aperture, which it can shut very close, hy means 
of a sort of valve, so tliat the least globule of 
water cannot enter without its consent. By this 
artifice it can enlarge or lessen the bulk of its 
body, and inhabit all depths of the water. liay 
has conjectured that it is by tlie help of water, 
which they take in and let out by two holes in 
the lower part of their abdomen, near to the 
ventricle, tnat they ascend and descend ; that 
they gink in the water, hy letting in some of it 
at those holes ; the orifices whereof are opened 
and shut at pleasure, by means of proper muscles, 
and the water being thus received into the abdo- 
men, which it contracts or dilates at pleasure, 
that portion of its body becomes, in faet, its air- 
bladder. In some fish, as carj) for instance, tlie 
air-bladder is divided into two compartments, in 
others into tliree. Some maintain that all fish 
which have teeth iu their jaws, have only a single 
air-bladder; but this seems no certain criterion. 
If the air-bladder of a fish lie pricked or broken, 
the fish presently sinks to the bottom, unable either 
to support or raise itself up again. Flat fishes, as 
soles, plaice. See. which always lie grovelling at 
the bottom, have no air-bladder. Dead fishes 
are found swimming on the surface of the water, 
because the muscles of this membrane cease to 
act ; and their bellies are uppermost, as the back- 
bone cannot yield, and the distended sac is pro- 
truded into the abdomen : the back becomes con- 
sequently heaviest at its upper part. 

In most fishes there is a channel, leading from 
the gullet, or upper orifice of the stomach to the 
air-bladder, which doubtless serves for conveying 
air into it. In a sturgeon it has been observed, 
that upon pressing the bladder the stomach pre- 
sently swelled ; so in that fish it seems tlie air 
passes freely both ways ; and possibly the fish 
may have a power to raise up this vivlve, and let 
out air on occasion. 


In a variety of other fishes there are com- 
munications with some parts of the alimentary 
canal, particularly the OE?sophagus and stomach. 
The salmon has an opening from the fore end of 
the air-bladder into the oesophagus, which is sur- 
rounded by a kind of muscular fibres. The 
herring has a sort of funnel, connecting the bot- 
tom of the stomach with the air-bag ; by which 
the air probably comes out from it. 

Dr. I’riestley supposes that the air, enclosed 
in the air-bladder of fishes, serves some further 
purpose in their economy besides that of enabling 
them to rise or sink in water. Some fish have 
no air-bladder, and yet rise or sink without dif- 
ficulty. That fishes cannot live without air is a 
well known fact, established long ago by the ex- 
periments of Mr. Ilaukshee. The fishes he em- 
ployed were gudgeons, which are lively in the 
water, and which subsist for a considerable time 
when taken out of it. Having put three of these 
into a vessel of water which had no communica- 
tion with the external air, and which was de- 
signed to resemble a frozen pond, and other thrue 
into a vessel of water exhausted of its air ; he 
observed, that in about half an hour the latter 
manifested signs of uneasiness by an unusual 
motion of their mouth and gills ; and tlie former 
frequently ascended to the top of the vessel in 
which they were confined and then sunk down 
again, without any sensible alteration. After 
five hours tlie gudgeons in the vessel exhausted 
of its air, became less active ; and in about three 
hours more those in the confined air lay at the 
bottom of the vessel with their bellies upwards, 
without movimg their fins’ or tail, but indicating 
life by a motion with their mouths. On un- 
covering the vessel, they revived in two or three 
hours, and were perfectly well next morning; at 
which time those in the vessel purge^ of its air 
were also recovered. When this last Vessel was 
put under the receiver of an air-purnp, and the 
air was exhausted, tliey all died. When the air 
was exhausted they remained at the top, but on 
its re-admission, they sunk to the bottom. It is 
not easy to explain the mannf.T in which fishes 
are supplied with air, nor the benefit they derive 
from it ; nor are the nature and qualities of the 
air, contained in their air-bladder, satisfactorily 
ascertained. Priestley confined minows, and other 
small fi.sh in water without any access of com- 
mon air, till they died, and upon examining this 
water, he found that it was somcwliat worse than 
air in which a candle just goes out. Hence he 
infers, that air contained in water, in an un- 
elastic state, is as necessary to the life of fishes, 
as air in an elastic state is to that of land-animals. 
Upon putting fish into water impregnated with 
phlo^sticated air, he found that it wiis not only 
injurious, but in process of time fatal to them; 
although he observes, that fish, like insects and 
.some otlier exsanguinous animals, can live a con- 
siderable time without any thing equivalent to 
respiration. In mentioning some experiments 
on the state of the air, which is contained in the 
air-bladder of fish, he remarks, that when tlmse 
are taken out of the fish, the air cannot be dis- 
charged from them by pressure through any exist- 
ing aperture, but he was always obliged to cu 
or burst them. The air itself, obtained from 
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many of them was not affected by nitrous air ; 
but that of some, particularly of roaches, ex- 
hibited slight indications of the effect of this test. 
It thus appears, that he seldom met with oxygen, 
and with that only in a small quantity. Exp. 
and Obs. relating to Nat. Philos, vol. ii. p. 138. 
Fourcroy found that for the most part, the air 
contained in the air-vessel of the carp, was per- 
fectly pure azotic gas, though it sometimes con- 
tained a small quantity of carbonic acid gas. 
From the nature of the fluid, he infers, that the 
air in the bladders of fishes is produced in the 
stomach. Ann. de Chem. i. 47. Dr. JMonro, 
in his lectures, led his auditors to conclude, that 
it was fixed air. But Dr. Brodbelt of Jamaica, 
collecting about a quart of the air from the 
bladder of a large sword-fish, which, he says, 
consisted of innumerable cells that had no com- 
munication with one another, found to his sur- 
prise that it was oxygen. A flame was brightened 
and an ignited stick was rekindled by it; and it 
was so strong and pure, that the common ex- 
periment of a piece of steel-wire, heated and put 
into it, succeeded well, and threw out a most 
vivid light when melting. This pure air, he sup- 
poses, is adapted to serve the jnirposes of life, 
when the fish is far below the surface of the 
water. Dunam, s Ann. of Med. for 1796, p. 393. 

AiR-nrADDFRS, or Air-rags, in ornitho- 
logy, cells or receptacles of air in the bodies 
of birds, which are found to be lodged both 
among the fleshy parts, and in the hollow bones 
of these animals. Hunter contends that the 
air-cells, which arc found in the soft parts of 
birds, have no communication with the cavity 
of the common cellular membrane of the body ; 
some of them communicate immediately with 
one another ; and all of them may be said to have a 
communication together, by means of the lungs as 
a common centre. Some are placed in larger ca- 
vities, such as the abdomen ; others are so lodged 
in the interstices of parts, that they would, at 
first, appear to be the common connecting mem- 
brane, as about the breast, axilla. See. The 
bones, which receive air are of two kinds ; 
some, as the sternum, ribs, and vertebra', have 
their internal substance divided into innumera- 
ble cells ; whilst others, as the os humeri and 
the os femoris, are hollowed out into one large 
canal. These bones may be distinguished from 
those that do not receive air, by their less spe- 
cific gravity ; by being less vascular, and con- 
sequently whiter, than others ; by containing 
little or no oil ; by having no marrow nor bloody 
ulpy substance, even in their cells; by not 
cing, in general, so hard and firm as other 
bones ; and by the ease with which the passage 
that conveys the air into the bones may be per- 
ceived. The mechanism by which the lungs are 
adapted for communicating air to the above- 
mentioned parts consists principally in the at- 
tachment of the lungs to the diaphragm and their 
connection with the ribs and sides of the vertebrae. 
These adhesions are peculiar to this tribe of ani- 
mals. For the communication of the air from 
the lungs to the other parts, the diaphragm is 
perforated with large holes, which open a free 
passage between the cells of the lungs and the 
abdomen : to each of these perforations is an- 


nexed a distinct membranous bag, which is very 
thin and transparent, and these bags, which re- 
ceive the air, are extended over the whole ab- 
domen. The lungs open at their anterior part, 
or towards the sternum, into membranous cells, 
which lie open upon the sides of the pericar- 
dium, and communicate with the cells of the 
sternum. The superior part of the lungs opens 
into large cells of a loose net work, through 
which the trachea, oesophagus, and large vessels, 
in their way from and to the heart pass. When 
these ceils are distended with air, the size of 
the part where they lie is enlarged, and this 
distension indicates passion, as appears in the 
turkey-cock, pouting pigeon, &c., and in the 
breast of a goose, when it cackles. These cells 
communicate with others in the axilla, under 
the large pectoral muscle, &c. ; and those again 
with the cavity of the os humeri by small open- 
ings in the hollow surface, near the head of that 
bone. The posterior edges of the lungs, which 
lie on the sides of the spine, and project back- 
wards between the ribs, open into the cells of 
the bodies of the vertebne, ribs, canal of the 
medulla spinalis, sacrum, and other bones of the 
pelvis ; and thus the air finds a passage to the 
cavity of the thigh-bone. This supply of the 
bones withMir is not wholly by means of the lungs ; 
for the cells of the bones of the head, in some 
birds, are filled with it, as in the case of the owl, 
which has the diploe between the two plates of 
the scull cellular, and capable of admitting a con- 
siderable quantity of air from the Eustachian tube. 

Hunter finally conjectures that these air-blad- 
ders are to be considered as appendages to the 
lungs ; and that they answer tne same purpose 
with the two hags that form the lungs of am- 
phibious animals, which are continued down 
through the belly, the upper part of which per- 
forms the office of respiration, and the re- 
mainder of which is a reservoir of air. In 
consequence of this conformation, these animals 
can breathe less frequently than others ; and 
birds are thus aided in their flight, which must 
render frequency of respiration difficult, and a 
reservoir of air singularly useful. He farther 
suggests that this construction of the respiratory 
organs may assist birds in singing ; and that 
tlie long continuance of the song of a canary- 
bird between its breathings may be owing to 
this cause. See Philos. Trans, vol. Ixiv. p.'205. 
Dr. Latham, Linncean Transactions, vol. iv. 
p. 94, queries, whether this construction may 
not enable some birds to dive and stay for a 
considerable time under water. According to 
Dr. Monro, these air vesicles are of consider- 
able use in two respects. They serve, by dis- 
tending the lungs with air, to render the bodies 
of birds specifically light, and also to straiten 
the trachea arteria, and thus return the air ; 
and moreover to supply the place of a muscular 
diaphragm and strong abdominal muscles, and 
thus to aid the exclusion of the eggs and faces. 

Air-cane, an air-gun adapted to the shape 
and dimensions, and commonly carried about as 
a walking-stick, — see tlie following article. It 
is the same in principle as the air-gun, llie only 
difference being, that the syringe is applied 
to the extremity of the barrel, and the lock 
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and trigger shut up in a brass case, and the 
trigger pulled, or the discharge made by pulling 
the chain. In this form of the machine, there is 
a round .chamber for the condensed air ; and it 
has a valve acting in a similar manner to that of 
the copper ball. 

The Air-gun is a pneumatic instrument for 
the projection of bullets by the condensation of 
air. The ancients were certainly accpiainted with 
the principles of its construction, as well as 
the general properties of air. Aristotle speaks 
of all the elements having weight, with the ex- 
ception of tire; and I’luUirch and Strobccus 
represent him as having taught, that the weight 
of air was between that of tire and earth. The 
last philosopher also quotes Empedocles, as 
attributing the action of respiration to the pres- 
sure of air, by which it insinuates itself into the 
lungs. Hero, of Alexandria, in his work, Spi- 
ritalia, applies the principle of the elasticity of 
the air to explain various phenomena, and in 
such a way as sufficiently to prove that he was no 
stranger to its common properties. Ctcsibiis adopt- 
ing the principle of elasticity, as is well known, 
constructed ‘ wind-guns,' between which, and 
the modem air-gun, there was only this diffierence, 
that in the former the ball was not immediately 
exposed to the action of the air, but \^s impelled 
by the longer arm of a lever, while tfie air acted 
on the shorter ; but the principle of operation is 
the same in both, and shows clearly that the 
elastic property of common air, if it could not 
be accurately measured, was at least well known 
at that time. The first modern account of an 
air-gun which we meet with, is in the Elemens 
d’Artillerie of David Rivaut, who was preceptor 
to Louis XI n. He ascribes the invention to 
Marin, of Lisieux, who presented one to Henry 
IV. of France. 

The elasticity of gunpowder has been esti- 
mated as equal to about 1000 times that of com- 
mon air: admitting, therefore, this to be correct, 
(although there seems to be great reason to sup- 
pose it to be under-rated) it would be necessary 
that air should be condensed 1000 times more 
than in its natural state, to produce the same 
effect as gunpowder. There is, however, this 
important consideration to be attended to, viz. 
that the velocities with which equal balls are im- 
pelled, are directly proportional to the square 
roots of the forces ; so that if tlie air in an air-gun 
be condensed only ten times, the velocity with 
which it will project a ball will be one-tenth of 
that arising from gunpowder ; and if the air were 
condensed twenty limes, it would communicate 
a velocity of one-seventh of that of gunpowder, 
and so on. 

But air-guns project their balls with a much 
greater proportion of velocity than that stated 
above, for this reason, that as the reservoir, or 
magazine of condensed air, is commonly very 
lajge in proportion to the narrow tube which 
contains tlie ball, its density is very little altered 
by expanding through that tube, and, conse- 
quently, the ball is urged all the way by nearly 
the same uniform force as at the first instant ; 
wliereas the ela.stic fluid arising from inflamed 
gunpowder, is but very small in proportion to 
the tube or barrel of the gun, occupying, indeed, 


but a very small portion of it next the butt-end 
and, therefore, by dilating into a comparatively 
large space as it urges the ball along the barrel, 
its elastic force is proportionally weakened, and 
it acts always less and less on the ball in the 
tube. Whence it happens that air condensed 
into a pretty large machine only ten times, will 
project its ball with a velocity but little inferior 
to that given by gunpowder ; and if the valve 
of communication be suddenly shut again by a 
spring, after opening it to let some air escape, 
then tlie same charge may serve to impel several 
balls in succession. In all cases where a con- 
siderable force is required, and, consequently, a 
great condensation of air, it will be requisite to 
have the condensing syringe of a small bore, 
perhaps not more than half an inch in diameter; 
otherwise the force requisite to produce the 
compression will become so great, tliat the ope- 
rator cannot work the machine ; for, as the pres- 
sure against every square inch is about 15 lbs., 
and against every circular area of an inch 
diameter, 12 lbs.; if the syringe be an inch in 
diameter, it will require a force of as many times 
12 lbs. as the density of the air in the receiver 
exceeds that of the common atmosphere ; so that 
when the condensation is ten times, the force 
required will be 120 lbs.; whereas, with a half- 
inch bore, it will only amount to 00 lbs. 

The common air-gun is made of brass, and 
has two barrels ; the inside barrel A, plate II. 
fig. 10, which is of a small bore, from whence the 
bullets arc exploded ; and a large barrel, EC D R, 
on the outside of it. There is a syringe, S M P, 
fixed in the stock of the gun, by which the air is 
injected into the cavity between the two barrels 
through the valve E P. The ball K is put down 
into its place in the small barrel, with the ram- 
mer, as in any other gun. At S L is another 
valve, which, being opened by the trigger O, 
permits the air to conic behind the bullet so as 
to drive it forwards. If this valve be opened 
and shut suddenly, one charge of condenstid air 
may be sufficient for several discliargcs of bul- 
lets; but if the whole air be discharged on one 
single bullet it will drive it out with a greater 
force. This discharge is effected by means of 
a lock, fig. 13, placed as in other guns ; for the 
trigger being pulled, tlie cock will go down and 
drive the lever O, fig. 10, which will open the 
valve, and let in the air upon the bullet K, 

An improvement of this air-gun has been made 
by Dr. Ellis, in which the chamber containing the 
condensed air is not in the stock, but in five or 
six hollow copper balls, about three inches in 
diameter. These are fitted to a screw on the lock 
of the gun, and are so furnished with valves as to 
retain at pleasure the air forced into their cavities, 
whereby they may be carried about from place to 
place, ready charged with condensed air, and the 
gun itself is rendered as light and portable as the 
smallest fowling-piece. 

The best construction, of modern times, has, 
however, been suggested by the late Mr. B. Mar- 
tin, and is represented fig. It A is the barrel wit 
the lock, stock, ram-rod, &c. of the size and weig » 
of a common fowling-piexe. Under the lock a , 
is a round steel tube, having a small ® 

pin in the inside, which is pushed out when u 
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trigger a is pulled, by the spring work within the 
loac ; to this tube, a hollow copper ball c, screws 
perfectly air-tight. This copper ball is fully 
charged with condensed air by the syringe, B 
fig. 9, previous to its being applied to the tube h 
of fig. 11. It is then evident that if a bullet be 
rammed down in the barrel, the copper ball 
screwed fast at and the trigger a be pulled, 
tliat the pin in h will, by the action of the spring 
work within the lock, forcibly strike out into 
the copper ball, and thereby in pushing suddenly 
a valve within the copper ball, let out a portion 
of the condensed air ; which air will rush up 
through the aperture of the lock, and forcibly act 
against the bullet, driving it to the distance of sixty 
or seventy yards, or further. If the air is strongly 
condensed, at every discharge only a portion of 
the air escapes from the ball ; therefore, by re- 
cocking the piece, another discharge may be made ; 
and thus repeated to the amount of fifteen or six- 
teen times. All additional barrel is sometimes 
made, and applied for the discharge of shot, in- 
stead of the one above described. The air in the 
cop])er ball is condensed by means of the syringe, 
B, fig. 9, in the following manner. The bail c is 
screwed quite close on the top of the syringe. 
At tfie end of the steel-pointed rod r/, i.s a stout 
ring through which passes the rod k : ii|)on this 
rod llie feet should be firmly set; then the hands 
are to be applied to the two handles u‘, fixed on 
tile side of the barrel of the syringe. Now by 
moving the barrel B steadily up and down on 
tlie rod a, the ball c will become cliarged with 
condensed air; and it may be easily known 
when llie ball is as full as possible, by the ir- 
resistible action that the air makes against the 
]>iston when you are working the syringe. At 
the end of the rod k is usually a four-square hole, 
wliich, with the rod, serves as a key to fasten the 
liall c fast on the screw b of the gun and syringe, 
close to the orifice in the ball c. In the middle 
is fixed y. valve and spring which gives way for 
tile admission of air; but upon its emission comes 
close up to the orifice, shutting up the internal 
air. The piston rod works air-tight by a collar 
of leather on it, in the barrel B; it is therefore 
plain, when the barrel is drawn up, the air will 
push in at the hole h. When the barrel is pushed 
down, the air therein contained will have no other 
way to pass from the pressure of the piston but 
into the ball c at top. The barrel being drawn 
wp, the operation is repeated, until the conden- 
sation is so strong as to resist the action of the 
piston. Sometimes the syringe is applied to the 
end of the barrel C, see fig. 12, the lock and 
trigger shut up in a brass case d ; and the trigger 
pulled, or discharge made, by pulling the chain h. 
In this contrivance there is a round chamber for 
the condensed air at the end of the syringe at e, 
and it has a valve acting in a similar manner to 
that of the copper ball. When this instrument 
is not in use, the brass case d is made to slide 
oft', and the instrument then becomes a walking 
stick ; from which circumstance, and the barrel 
fieing made of cane, brass, &c. it has received 
the appellation of air-cane. The head of the 
cane unscrews and takes off at a, where die ex- 
tremity of the piston rod in the barrel is §hown ; 
an iron rod is placed in a ring at the end of this, 


and the air condensed in the barrel in a similar 
manner to that of the gun as above; but its force 
of action is not near so strong and permanent as 
that of the latter. 

M. L. Colbe's magazine air-gun is also an im- 
provement of the common air-gun. By his 
contrivance ten bullets are so lodged in a cavity ; 
near the place of discharge, that they may be 
drawn into the shooting barrel, and successively 
shot so quickly, as to be nearly of the same use 
with so many different guns ; the only motion 
required, when the air has been previously in- 
jected, being that of shutting and opening the 
hammer, and cocking and pulling the trigger. 
In fig. 18 is exhibited a section of the gun, as 
large in every part as the gun itself; and so 
much of its length is shown as is necessary to give 
a complete idea of the stock; G Fig. 14 is the end 
of the injecting syringe, with its valve II ; opening 
into the cavity, FF 16 between the barrels. KK 
is the small or shooting barrel, which receives the 
bullets, one at a time from the magazine, E D, 
which is a serpentine cavity, fig. 1 5, wherein the 
bullets, 6, b, &c. are lodged, and closed at the end, 
D. The circular part, S I s A: M is the key of 
a cock, having a cylindrical hole, I K, through 
it, equal to the bore of the small barrel, and 
forming Jk part of it in the present situation 
When til" lock is taken off, the several parts, 
Q, R.T, S, W,&c. come into view, by means of 
which the discharge is made by putting up the 
pin, Pp, winch raises and opens a valve, \', to 
let in the ai-r against the bullets, I, from the 
cavity, FFF; which valve is immediately shut 
down again by means of a long spring of brass, 
N N. This valve V", being a conical piece of 
brass, ground very true on the part which receives 
it, will of itself be sufficient to confine the air. 
To make a discharge, pull the trigger, Z Z, 
which throws up the seer, y .r, and disengages 
it from the notch, .r ; upon which tfie strong 
spring, W W, moves the tumbler, T, 17, to 
which the cock is fixed. Tlie end, u, of this 
tumbler bears down the end, r, of the tumbling 
lever, H, which, by its other end, m, raises the 
flat end, /, of the horizontal lever, Q, by which 
means the pin, Pp, is pushed up, and opening 
the valve, V, discharges the bullet ; all which 
is evident from a bare view of the figure. 

To bring another bullet instantly to succeed 
I, there is a part, II, called the hammer, repre- 
sented in fig. 19, and fig. 20, which by a square 
hole goes upon the square end of the key of the 
cock, and turns it about, so as to ])lace the cylin- 
dric bore of ihokey I /c, in any situation required. 

Thus, when the bullet is in the gun, the bore 
of the key coincides with that of the barrel. K K ; 
but when it is discharged, the hammer, II, is 
instantly brought down to shut the pan of the 
gun ; by which motion the bore of the key is 
turned into the situation i/c, so as to coiiu ide 
with the orifice of the magazine; and upon lift- 
ing the gun upright, the ball next the key tum- 
bles into its cavity, and falling behind two springs, 
ss, fig. 18, is by them detained. Then lifting 
the hammer again, the ball is brought into its 
projier place, near the discharging valve, and the 
bore of the key again coincides with that^of the 
shooting-barrel. It appears how expeditious a 
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method this is of cliarging and discharging a 
gun; and if the force of condensed air was as 
great as that of gunpowder, such an air gun 
would actually answer the end of many guns, 
and prove the best defence against highway- 
men or robbers ; because, when there is reason 
to suspect them, they might then make five or 
six discharges before the robber could come 
within pistol-shot. See Pneumatics- 

Air-jacket, a sort of jacket made of leather, 
in which are several bags, or bladders, composed 
of tbe same materials, communicating with each 
other. It is designed for the use of bathers and 
young swimmers. The bags or bladders are 
filled with air through a leather tube having a 
brass stop-cock accurately ground at the ex- 
tremity, by which means the air blown in through 
the tube is confined to the bladders. The jacket 
must be wet before the air be blown into the 
bladders, as otherwise, it will immediately escape 
through the pores of the leather. By the help of 
tliese bladders, which are placed near the breast, 
the person is supported in the water. 

The Air-lamp is formed by a combination of 
inflammable air and electricity : and although 
depending upon principles different from the 
foregoing instruments, is generally classed with 
pneumatic machines. The construct^>n of it is 
as follows : 

A, fig. .'iZ, is a glass jar, containing inflammable 
air, B an open glass urn holding water, by the 
pressure of which, the air is forced out of the jar 
A, through the brass pipe u ; C is the stojvcock, 
so perforated that the water may descend from 
B into A, and the air pass out through the pipe 
a. By turning the bar of the stop-cock into a 
horizontal position, the communication between 
the two vessels is cut off, and the passage of the 
air obstructed ; but by placing it in a vertical 
position, the communication is again opened. 
The lower jar A is supplied with inflammable 
air by means of the bladder, fig. 58, and two 
bladders of this kind are attached to each lamp. 
The method of using the machine is as follows : 
Take off the cover D from the lamp, and turn 
the stop-cock upwards, then pour as much clean 
water into it as will fill the vessel A up to the 
pipe a, unscrew this pipe, and put in its place 
the small' brass piece W, and to this screw one 
of the slop-cocks and bladder, fig, 58. 

With tne bladder under one arm, and with 
one hand applied to the cock at C, while the 
other is directed to the bladder, press the latter, 
and at the same time open the apertures ; by 
which means, the air will be forced upon the 
water in A, and driven up the glass pipe through 
the tube into B. When the vessel A is thus 
charged with air, the stop-cocks are to be turned, 
so as to cut off the communication with the ex- 
ternal air ; and care must be taken that the com- 
mon atmospheric air does not mix with the 
inflammable ; for, if this takes place, tbe ex- 
plosion would be great, and might be attended 
with unpleasant circunistances. 

For lighting the lamp the electric fluid is em- 
ployed, the ^paratus being as follows : The 
wooden base E V, fig. 59, is a sort of box, about 
twelve inches square, and five inches deep ; and 
in this is placed an electrophorus, consisting of a 


resinous cake c, and' metallic plate d, which, by 
a hinge at its back, admits of being pulled 
upwards and downwards by the silken string 6, 
connected both with it and with the stop-cock C. 
When this cake is once excited, its electric effect 
upon the metallic plate will be continued a long 
time. A metallic chain G, communicates with a 
wire and ball, passing through a brass tube below, 
in the box over the plate ; and above, with a fine 
wire passing through a glass tube. This upper 
wire is bent to about one-eighth of an inch distance 
from the flame-pipe. It is evident that when 
the electrophorus in the box is previously ex- 
cited, and the stop-cock C turned, the silken 
string b will raise the metallic plate ; and this 
will give an electric spark to the ball and wire 
above, which will convey it instantly to the 
flame-pipe, and inflame the air issuing out of 
the pipe, in consequence of the pressure of the 
water in its descent into the vessel A. The 
cock C being turned back, the flame ceases ; 
and turned again, appears ; and will serve to 
light a candle, match, &c. whenever it may be 
thought proper. 

The number of times in which light may be 
produced will be very great, depending on 
the quantity of infiammahle air in the vessel 
A. if the cock be not turned back, the flame 
will continue till the whole of the inflam- 
mable air is consumed. The light thus pro- 
duced will be siiflicient for reading a large print 
in the night, or seeing the hour by a watch. 
When tile electrophorus is to be excited, the 
silken string h is unhooked from the plate, and 
the apparatus taken out of the box ; and the me- 
tallic plate is lifted up, whilst with a silken siring, 
or dry cat-skin rubber, you may briskly rub the 
surface of the resinous cake. About 20 revolu- 
tions in rubbing will be sufficient, so. that the 
plate will give a spark to the knuckle atout the 
distance of an inch ; and by the strength of the 
^ark the degree of excitation is to be estimated. 
The silken string and small glass tubes, through 
which tlie wire G passes, should always be very 
dry, that the passage of the electrical spark may 
be quite perfect. The whole length of this ap- 
paratus is about 22 inches ; but it may be made 
of any dimensions. Dr. Ingeiihousz used a small 
apparatus, constructed upon a similar principle, 
in obtaining light for domestic purposes, both 
when at home and on his travels. Adams’s 
Lectures, by Jones, vol. ii. p. 99, &c. 

Air-pi i‘ES, are an invention for drawing foul 
air out of ships, or any other close places, by 
means of fire, and were first suggested by Mr. 
Sutton, a brewer in I.ondon; from him they 
received the name of Sutton’.s air-pipes. The 
principle on which their operation depends, is 
this simple one, that air is necessary for the sup- 
port of fire ; and, if it have not access from the 
places most adjacent, it will not fail to come 
from those that are more remote. Thus, m a 
common furnace, the air enters through the 
ash-hole; but if this be closed up, and a hole 
made in the side of a furnace, the air will rush 
in with great violence ; if a tube of any length 
whatever is inserted, the air will rush through 
the tube into the fire, and of consequence ther« 
will be a continued circulation of air in that 
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lace wnere the extremity of the tube is laid. 

Ir. Sutton^s contrivance, as communicated to 
the Royal Society by Dr. Mead, is thus de- 
scribed : — * As, in every ship of any bulk, there 
is already provided a copper or boiling-place, 
proportionable to the size of the vessel ; it is 
proposed to clear the bad air, by means of the 
fire already used under the said coppers or boil- 
ing-places for the necessary uses of the ship. 
It is well known, that, under every such copper 
or boiler, there are placed two holes, separated 
by a grate; the first of which is for the fire, and 
tlie other for the ashes falling from the same; 
and that there is also a flue from the fire-place 
upward, by which the smoke of the fire is dis- 
charged at some convenient place of the ship. 
It is also well known, that the fire once lighted 
in these fire-places, is only preserved by the con- 
stant draught of air through the fo rementioned 
two holes and flue ; and that if the said two 
holes are closely stopped up, the fire, though 
burning ever so briskly before, is immediately 
put out. But if, after shutting up the above- 
mentioned holes, another hole be opened, com- 
municating with any other room or airy place, and 
with the fire, it is clear, the said fire must again 
be raised and burn as before, there being a like 
draught of air through the same as there was be- 
fore the stopping up of the first holes ; this case 
differing only from the former in this, that the 
air feeding the fire;, will now be supplied from 
another jflace. It is therefore proposed, that, in 
order to clear the holds of sliips of the had air 
therein contained, the two holes above-mentioned, 
the fire-place and ash-place, be both closed up 
with substantial and tight iron-doors ; and that 
a copper or leaden pipe, of sufficient size, be 
laid irom the hold into the ash place, for the 
draught of air to come in that way to feed the 
fire. And thus it seems plain, from what has 
been already said, that there will be, from the 
hold, a constant discharge of the air therein con- 
tained ; and' consequently, that the air, so dis- 
charged, must be as constantly supplied by 
fresh air down the hatches or such other com- 
munications as are opened into the hold ; whereby 
the same must be continually freshened, and its 
air rendered more wholesome and fit for respi- 
ration. And if into this principal pipe so laid 
into the hold, other pipes are let in, communi- 
cating respectively, either with the well or lower 
decks, it must follow, that part of the air, con- 
sumed in feeding the fire, must be respectively 
drawn out of all such places to which the com- 
munication shall be so made.^ It is evident, 
that, by means of pipes of this kind, a constant 
circulation of fresh air would be occasioned 
through those places where it would otherwise 
he most apt to stagnate and putrefy. Several 
other contrivances have been used for the same 
purpose ; and Doctor Hale’s ventilators have, 
by some, been reckoned superior in efficacy, and 
Oven simplicity, to Mr, Sutton’s machine. 

A machine capable of answering the same 
purpose was invented by Mr. Desaguliers, 
^Iflch he called the ship’s lungs. It consisted 
a cylindrical box set up on its edge, and 
fixed to a wooden pedestal. From the upper 
edge of the box issued a square trunk open at 


the end, and communicating with the cavity of 
the box. Within this box w;as placed a cylin- 
drical wheel turning on an axis. It was divided 
into thirteen parts, by means of partitions placed 
like the radii of a circle. These partitions did not 
extend quite to the centre, but left an open space 
of about eighteen inches diameter in the middle : 
towards the circumference, they extended as far 
as possible without interfering with the case, so 
that the wheel might always be allowed to turn 
freely. It is plain, that if the wheel were now 
turned towards that side of the box on which 
the trunk was, every division would push the 
air before it, and drive it out through the trunk, at 
the same time that fresh air would come in 
through the open space at the centre, to supply 
that which was thrown out through the trunk. 
By turning the wheel swiftly, a strong blast of 
air would be continually forced out through the 
square trunk, on the same principles on which a 
common fanner winnows corn. If the wheel is 
turned the opposite way, a draught of air may 
be produced from the trunk to the centre. If 
this machine, tlien, is placed in a room where a 
circulation of air is wanted, and the trunk ma<le 
to pass through one of the walls ; by turning the 
wheel swiftly round, the air will be forced with 
great velocity out of that room, at the same time 
that fresh aiAvill enter, tlirough any chinks by 
which it can have access, to supply that which 
has been forced out. It is evident, that the cir- 
culation which is promoted by this machine, is 
entirely of the same kind with that produced by 
Mr. Sutton’s ; the tuniing of the wheel in Mr. 
Desagnlicr’s machine being equivalent to the 
rarefaction of the air by tire in Mr. Sutton’s ; 
but that the latter is vastly superior, as acting of 
itself, and without intermission. Mr. Sutton’s 
machine has yet another conveniency, of which 
no other contrivance for the same purpose can 
boast ; namely, that it not only draws out putrid 
air, but destroys it by causing it to pass through 
fire ; and experience has abundantly shown, that 
though putrid air is thrown into a great quan- 
tity of fresh air, it is so far from losing its per-^ 
iiicious properties, that it often produces noxious 
diseases. We do not say, indeed, tliat putrid 
air becomes salutary by this means; but it is 
undoubtedly rendered less noxious than before ; 
though, wliether it is equally innocent with the 
smoke of fire fed in the common way, we can- 
not pretend to determine. Besides this machine 
by Mr. Desagulier, and the ventilators of Dr. 
Ilale, already mentioned, those called wind- 
sails, are likewise used for the same purpose. 
The fonner of whicli is an improvement of the 
Hessian bellows, see Ventilator; the other 
is a contrivance for throwing fresh air into those 
laces where putrid air is apt to lodge ; but this 
as the last mentioned inconvenience in a much 
greater degree than any of the others, as the 
blast of fresh air throws out that which was 
rendered putrid by stagnation, in such a man- 
ner as to contaminate all around it. See Wind- 
sails. 

Air-pump, in Pneumatics. The discovery 
of this pneumatic instrument was perhaps the 
most important event connected with the history 
of that science. It is ascribed to Otto de Gue- 
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ncke, the consul of Magdeburg, who exhibited 
his first public experiments with it before the 
emperor and the states of Germany, at the break- 
ing up of the Imperial diet, at Hatisbon, in the 
year 1654 ; and his description of the instrument, 
and of tlie experiments performed upon it, were 
first published in bis Experimenta nova Mag- 
deburgia de V^acuo Spatio, in the year 1672; 
but like many other important inventions and 
discoveries, its true origin has been warmly con- 
tested. Dr. Hook and M. Duhamel ascribe the 
invention of tlie air-pump to Mr. Boyle ; but 
that ingenious philosopher frankly confesses, that 
* De Guericke was before-hand with him.' In 
a letter which Boyle wrote to his nephew, Lord 
Diingarvon, at Paris, about two years after 
Schottus's book was published, he introduces the 
acknowledgment of his obligation for the disco- 
very of this useful machine, to what he had heard 
of it, though he had not perused it, by that well- 
applied passage of Pliny, ‘ benignum est et 
plenum ingenui pudoris fateri per quos profcce- 
ris.' Some attempts, he assures us, he had 
made upon the same foundation, before he knew 
any thing of what had been done abroad ; but 
the information he afterwards received from 
Schottus's Mechanica Hydraulico Pneumatica, 
published in 1657, wherein was given an account 
of De Guericke’s experiments, firsf enabled him 
to bring his own instrument to maturity. Hence, 
with some assistance from Dr. Hook, arose a new 
air-pump, more simple and manageable than 
the German original, but this noble instrument 
has since received various modifications and im- 
provements. We shall now, therefore, give a 
sketch of De Guericke's pump, and the one 
first constructed by Mr. Boyle, that contrasting 
them with the modern instruments, the progress 
of this important invention may be clearly traced. 
De Guericke’s machine is exhibited in plate 
1. fig. 1, Air Pump. It consists of an iron 
three-legged frame a b c d f\ supporting a round 
iron plate b c, in the middle of which is inserted 
a brass syringe gh. The upper part of this 
syringe is furnished with a rim of lead y, fig 1-a, 
and it is fastened below by means of an iron ring 
k, k, and three iron arms, o, o, o, to the legs of the 
frame. Within the rim i/ there is a brass plate, m n 
fig. l~b, encompassed by a ring of leather, and 
fixed by three screws, which terminate upwards in 
a small tube n, into which the pipe connected with 
the vess4 to be exhausted is inserted as occasion 
requires. To this, on the lower side, is adapted 
a valve of leather, through which the air passes 
into the syringe. In this plate there is also 
another small valve at z, opening upwards, 
through which it escapes ; the plate being co- 
vered by a copper vessel, .r, ,r, intended for 
containing water. The piston of the syringe 
s hf fig. 1, and fig. 1-c, is connected by a joint at 
ty with the iron rod / u, which is fastened to the 
handle wuu, and this moves round the pin atte, 
by which it is connected with one of the legs of 
the frame. In order to prevent the air from 
entering into the syringe, a copper vessel of 
water is .suspended by hooks to the arms o, o, o, 
so that the lower part of the syringe at k, k, and 
the piston, may be always covered with water 
when the macnine is at work. 
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The receiver L is a glass sphere, adapted tQ a 
brass cap p p, which has a pipe with a stop-cock 
q r, and this pipe is fitted to the tube n abofe- 
mentioned. Erom this brief description of the 
machine, its operation may be easily understood. 
When the piston s k is depressed, the air vrift^e 
expanded in the syringe g k, and that 
receiver, will descend into it through the val /<f in 
the lower surface of the plate m n ; but when the 
piston is elevated, and the air is compressed, this 
valve, shutting upwards, will close the passage to 
the receiver, and make it escape through the 
valve Zy which opens upwards. In order to 
render the exhaustion more complete, a small 
exhausting syringe is adapted to the plate, which 
is represented at m. 

Considering that at this time the elastic pro- 
perty of the air was but little known, this machine 
has not perhaps more defects than were to be 
expected in a first attempt ; but amongst others, 
the labour of working it was very considerable, 
and its operation very slow; moreover, being 
worked under water, the number of experiments 
that might be performed upon it was very 
limited. 

Mr. Boyle's air-pump is represented in the 
same plate fig. 2. It consisted of a spherical 
receiver A, with a hole at the top, whose diame- 
ter BC was about four inches; this was covered 
with a plate, having a brass rim DE, which was 
firmly cemented to the ring of glass that sur- 
rounded the hole, and to the tapering orifice of 
the brass rim was adapted a brass stopple E G, 
ground so exactly as to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, the admission of air. In the centre ol the 
cover was a hole, of about half an inch diameter, 
provided with a socket ; to wliich the brass 
stopple K was so fitted as to prevent the en- 
trance of the air ; the lower part of this sto})ple 
was perforated with a hole, and^ through this 
passed a string for tlie convenience of moving to 
and fro the subjects of experiments. To Uie 
neck of the receiver a stop-cock N was fastened, 
and to the shank of the cock X, a tin plate, 
MTU W, was so cemented as to prevent the ad- 
mission of air. The lower part of the machine 
consisted of a wooden frame with three legs, a, ff, 
and a transverse board k, k, k, on which the 
pump rested. The cylinder of the pump was 
cast brass, and it was fitted with a sucker, of 
which one part was covered with shoe leather, 
so as exactly to fill the cavity of the cylinder ; 
and to this was fastened the other part, which 
was a thick narrow plate of iron e e, somewhat 
longer than the cylinder, indented on one edge 
witli narrow teeth, so as to admit the corres- 
ponding teeth of a small iron nut, fastened by 
two staples to the under side of the transverse 
board k, k, k. On this the cylinder rested, and 
was turned to and fro by means of the handle /. 
The last part of this cylinder is the valve R, con- 
sisting of a hole bored through at the top of the 
cylinder, somewhat tapering towards the cavity, 
into which a ground peg of brass is fitted, to 
be taken out or put in at pleasure. IR or er 
to prevent more effectually the admission o 
ana to prepare the sucker of the pump for nt 
tion, a quantity of oil was poured in at the top 
of the receiver, and also into the cylinder* 
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operator fixed tlie lower shank of the immersed in a glass cistern, m wi, filled with mer- 

Stop-cock into the upper orifice of the cylinder, cury. This is covered on the top with a cork 
turns the handle, and tlms forces the sucker to float, carrying the weiglit of a light wooden scale 
the top of it, so that no air may be left in its divided into inches, which are numbered from 
■ upper .part. ^ Then shutting the valve with the the surface of the mercury in the cistern ; and the 
pMgf and turning the handle the other way, he scale will therefore rise and fall with the mercury 
dmws down the sucker to the bottom of the in the cistern, and indicate the true elevation of 
c)dinder, and thus its cavity, into which no air that in the tube. 

is admitted, will be in an exhausted state. By There is a stop-cock immediately above the in- 
turning the stop-cock, and opening a passage sertion of the gauge-pipe, by which its conimuni- 
between the cylinder and the reservoir, the air cation may be cut off ; and another at w, by which 
contained in the one will descend into the other; a communication is opened with the external air, 
and this air being prevented from returning, by for allowing its re-admission ; there is sometimes 
turning back the key of the stop-cock, will be also another, immediately within the insertion of 
made to open the valve, and to escape into the the conduit-pipe, for cutting off the communica- 
cxtcrnal air, by forcing the sucker to me top of lion between the receiver and the pump. This 
the cylinder ; tlius, alternately moving die sucker is particularly useful when the rarefaction is to be 
upwards and downwards, turning the key, and continued long, as there are by th«se means 
stopping the valve, as occasion requires, the fewer chances of the insinuation of air by the 
exhaustion may be carried on to any extent. — many joints. The receivers are made tight by 
VVe now ])ass to simply setting them on tlie pump-plate with a 

Air-pump, Boyle’s, AS IMPROVED BY Hawkes- piece of wet or oiled leather between ; and the 
HEE. — ^I’he description of this machine as given receivers, whicli are open at the top, have a brass 
by Desaguliers, in vol. ii. of his Exper. Philos, cover set on them in the same manner. In these 
is os follows : It consists of two brass barrels covers there are perforations and contrivances 
tfrt, aa, fig. 22, twelve inches high and two wide, for various purposes. The one in the figure has 
The pistons are raised and depressed by turning a slip wire passing through a collar of oiled 
the winch h h. This is fastened to an axis pass- leather, having a hook or a screw in its lower 
ing tlirough a strong-toothed wheel, which lays end for hang^ig any thing on, or for producing a 
hold of the teeth of the racks cccc, the one variety of motions. Sometimes the receivers are 
lieing raised, while the other is de[)ressed ; by set on another plate, which has a pipe screwed 
which means the valves, which are made of lim- into its middle, furnished with a stop-cock and a 
her bladder, fixed in the upjier part of each screw, fitting the middle pipe k. When the 
j)istoM, as well as in the openings into the bottom rarefaction has been made in it the cock is shut, 
of the barrels, perform their otfice of discharging and then the whole may be unscrewed from the 
the air from the barrels, and admitting into them pump, and removed to any convenient place, 
the air from the recc-iver to be afterwards dis- This is called a trampor I cr opiate. 
charged ; and when the receiver becomes pretty It only remains to explain the gage lllL In 
well exhausted of its air, the pressure of the at- the ordinary state of the air its elasticity balances 
rnosphere in the descending piston is nearly so the pressure of the incumbent atmosphere. We 
great, that the powm’ required to raise the other find this from the force that is necessary to press 
is little more than is necessary for overcoming it into less bulk in opposition to this elasticity, 
the friction of the piston ; this renders the pump Therefore the elasticity of the air increases with 
prcferalde to all others, which require more force the vicinity of its particles; consequently it is 
to work them us the rarefaction of the air in the reiusonable to expect, that when we allow it to 
receiver advances. The barrels are set in a occupy more room, and its particles are further 
brass dish about two inches deep, filled with asunder, its elasticity will be diminished, though 
water or oil to prevent the insinuation of air. not annihilatinl ; that is, it will no longer balance 
The barrels arc screwed tight down by the nuts the whole pressure of the atmosphere, though it 
^ c, c and thus force the frontispiece //down on may still balance part of it. If, therefore, an up- 
them, through which the two pillars, pass, right pipe have its lower end immersed in a vessel 
From lietwecn the barrels rises a slender brass of mercury, and communicate by its upper end 
pipe /< It, communicating with each by a perfora- with a vessel containing rari'fied, and therefore 
in the transverse piece of brass on which less clastic, air, we should expect that the pres- 
tlicy stand. The upper end of this pipe commu- sure of the air will prevail, force the mercury 
1 ^ nicates with another perforated piece of brass, into the tube, and cause it to rise to such a height 
whi(;h screws on underiieatli the plate iiii, of that the weight of the mercury, added to the 
inches diameter, and surrounded with a brass elasticity of the rarefied air, acting on its upper 
run to prevent the shedding of water used in some surface, shall be exactly equal to the whole 
J^xperiineuts. This piece of brass has three pressure of the atmosphere. The height of the 
hranches : first, an horizontal one communicating mercury is the measure of that part of the whole 
'^^th the conduit-pipe hh. Second, an up- pressure which is not balanced by the elasticity 
one screwed into the middle of the pump- of the rarefied air, and its deficiency from the 
plate, and terminating in a small pipe k, rising height of the mercury in the Torricellian tube, 
‘d>out an inch above it. Third, a perpendicular is, in like manner, tlie exact measure of this re- 
.pointing downwards in the continuation of main ing elasticity. It is evident, therefore, that 
Ihc pipe ky and having a hollow screw in its end the pipe will be a scale of the elasticity of the 
receiving the brass cap of the gage-pipe I III, remaining air, and will indicate the degree of 
is of glass, thirty-four inches long, and rarefaction ; for there must be some analogy be- 
Vot. I. 2 D 
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tween the density of the air and its elasticity, 
and we have seen, (except in extreme ciises of 
condensation and rarefaction) that they increase 
and diminish tog-ether and according to die same 
law. This gage must he considered iis one of 
the most important improvements introduced 
into this macnirie by Jfawkesbee; at the same 
time it must he acknowledged to have certain 
imperfections and inconveniences attending it, 
which are obviated in odier contrivances of a 
like kind. 

It will be immediately perceived, that air- 
pumps merely serve to rarefy the air to a greater 
or less degree, and that none of them can pro- 
duce a complete exhaustion. Hut, independent 
of th is theoretical impossibility, there are me- 
chanical defects which prevent us from carrying 
on the exhaustion according to the law laid down 
in tlieorv' ; few pumps will bring the mercury, 
in such a gage as that above described, to within 
one-tenth of an inch ; and that of Hawkesbee’s, 
fitted up according to his own instructions, will 
seldom bring it within one-fifth. Pumps with 
cocks of the best construction, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, will bring it 
within one-fortieth ; but tliis degree of rarefaction 
has never been attained, when valves fitted up 
with wet leather were employed ; in such cases, 
one-fifth of an inch is the least tharthe gage falls 
.short of the Torricellian column. Pumps with 
stop-cocks, when well made and newly j)ut 
together, are generally found to rarefy the air to 
a greater degree than those which are made w ith 
valves ; but after being used for some time they 
become less accurate than those with valves. 
The valves, liowever, are also imperfect, because 
the external air, pressing upon that in the piston, 
prevents its rising when the elastic force of air 
in the receiver under exliaustion is much di- 
minished ; and attempts have therefore been 
made, particularly by the Ahb6 Nollct and 
Gravesande, to perfect the construction of 
cocks. 

In the latter authors double-barrelled-pump, 
the cocks at the bottorii of the [)istons are turned 
by an apparatus that is moved by the handle of 
the pump. The piston has no valve, and the 
rod is connected with it by a stirrup, as in a 
common pump. This rod has a cylindrical part, 
which passes through the stirrup an<l moves 
Stiffly in it, through the space of about half an 
inch, between a shoulder above and a nut below. 
The stirrup supports a round plate, which has a 
short square tube that fits tight into the hole of a 
piece of cork, and which has also a square shank 
that goes into the square tube. Between the plate 
and the cock is put a piece of thin leather, 
soaked in oil, and another is placed between the 
cork and the plate, which forms the sole of the 
stirrup. When the winch is turned to raise the 
piston from the bottom of the barrel, the friction 
of the piston against it keeps it in its place, and 
the rod is drawn up through the stirruj). The 
wheel has thus liberty to turn about an inch, 
and this is sufficient to turn the cock, so as to 
cut off the communication with the external air, 
and to open that with the receiver. W hen this 
is done, the continued motion serves to raise up 
the piston to the top of the barrel. When the 
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winch is turned in the opposite difection^ the 
piston remains fixed till the cock is turned, so as 
to shut the communication with the receiver and 
open that with the external air. The cock has 
one perfonition diametrically through it, and 
another in a perpendicular direction to this, and 
after reaching the centre, it passes along the axis 
of the cock, and communicates with the external 
air. By means of tliis communication, when it 
is opened, the air rushes in and balances the 
pressure on the upper side of the piston in this 
barrel, so that the pressure on the other must be 
counteracted by the person who works the pump. 

In order to obviate this inconvenience, Grave- 
sande put a valve on the orifice of the cock, by 
tying over it a sli(i of wet bladder, or oiled 
leather; and by means of this the piston is 
pressed down as long as the air in the barrel is 
rarer than the outward air, just as if the valve 
were in the piston itself. This is all that is 
necessary to be described in Gravesande’s pump ; 
its performance is highly extolled by him, as far 
exceeding his former pumps with valves; and 
the same preference was given to it by his suc- 
cessor Musclienbroeck. Hawkesbee’s pump, 
however, maintained its pre-eminence in this 
country, and, indeed, pretty generally on the 
continent, except in France, till about the year 
17.00, when Smeaton, so celeVirated for his 
mechanical skill, undertoook to improve and . 
perfect the cock-pumps, which, however, he at 
length, after various attempts, gave up, finding 
it absolutely impossible to bring them to that 
degree of accuracy he had in view ; and he tiien 
turned his attention to the valve-pumps ; and the ' 
great advantages, gained by his construction, 
have been thus explained : 

II is first object was to diminish the resistance 
to the entry of the air from the receiver into the 
barrels, which he rendered almost ^thing, by 
enlarging the surface on which this feebly elastic 
air was to press. Instead of making these 
valves to open by the pressure of the air on a 
circle of one-twentieth of an inch in diameter, 
he made the valve hole an inch in diameter, thus 
enlarging the surface 400 times ; and to prev'ent * 
this piece of thin leather from being burst by 
the great pressure upon it, when the piston in its 
descent was approaching the bottom of the bar- 
rel, he supported it by a delicate but strong 
grating, dividing the valve-hole like the section 
of a honey-comb ; and that the points of con- 
tact between the bladder and grating might be 
as few as possible, the holes were made hexagonal, 
and the partitions filled almost to an edge. The 
breadths of these liexagons are three-tenths of an 1 
jneh, and, consequently, the surface nine times 
larger than common ; and, as the circumference > 
is three times greater than that of the common 
valve, and the cohesion to be overcome is, in the 
first moment of the air exerting its force, pro- 
portional to the circumference of the hole, the 
valve over any of these holes will be raised with 
three times more ease. Beside, the raising of 
the valve over the centre hole is aided on all 
sides by those that are placed round it ; and, as 
they all contribute as much to raise the bladder ti 
over the centre hole, as the air acting imme- 
diately under it, the valve will be raised ^iih 
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much more facility than we have already sup- 
posed, that is, with about one-sixth of the force 
commonly necessary. The other defect in the 
common constitution would still hinder the 
rarefaction from being carried on beyond a cer- 
tain degree ; for, as the piston does not fit so 
closely to the bottom of the barrel as totally to 
exclude the air, this air, as the piston rises, will 
expand itself, and, pressing upon the valves in 
proportion to its density, prevent the air within 
the receiver from coming out. Therefore, if a 
vacancy, for example, equal to 150th part of the 
capacity the whole barrel had place, no air 
could pass out of the receiver when expanded 150 
times, though the piston were constantly drawn 
to the top ; because the air in the receiver 
would be in equilibrio with that in the barrel 
when in its highest state of rarefaction. In or- 
der to obviate this inconvenience, Mr. Smeaton 
shut up the top of the barrel with a plate, 
having in the middle a collar of leather, through 
which the cylinder works that carries the pis- 
ton ; by which means the external air is pre- 
vented from pressing on the piston ; but, for the 
discharge of the air that passes from below througli 
the valve of the latter, there is another valve 
applied to the plate at top, which opens up- 
wards. By this construction, when the piston 
is put down to tlie bottom of the cylinder, the 
air under it will evacuate itself so much the 
more, as the valve of the piston opens more 
easily when pressed by the rarefied air above it, 
than when pressed by the whole weight of the 
atmosphere ; and, as the piston may be made to 
fit as nearly to the top of the cylinder as it can 
to the bottom, the Liir may be rarefied as much 
above the piston as it could before liave been in 
the receiver ; whence it follows, that the air may 
now be rarefied in the receiver, in die duplicate 
proportion to what it could be upon the common 
principle. By this means a puiiq), consisting of 
a common barrel, may be worked with more 
ease than the common pump with two barrels, be- 
cause the pressuic of the outward air is taken oil 
by the upper plate ; and when a considerable 
degree of rarefaction is required, it will produce 
it more speedily. 

This gentleman’s air-pump, as constructed by 
Nairne, may be described as follows: Upon a 
solid base or table are set up three pillars F, II, II, 
fig. 23 ; the pillar F supports the pump-plate 
A; and the pillars 11, 11, support the front or 
head, containing a brass cog-wheel, which is 
turned by the handle B, and works in the rack 
C fastened to the upper end of the piston- 
rod. The whole is still farther steadied by two 
pieces of brass, c b and o k, which connect the 
pump-plate with the front, and have perforations 
communicating between the hole a in the middle 
of the pl ate and the barrel. DFl is the barrel of the 
pump, firmly fixed to the table by screws through 
Its upper flanch ; e f dc is sl slender bra.ss tube 
screwed to the bottom of the barrel, and to the 
under hole of the horizontal canal c b. In this 
canal there is a cock which opens a communica- 
tion between the barrel and the receiver, when 
key is in the position represented in the figure ; 
but when the key is at right angles with this 
position, this communication is cut off. If that 
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side of the key which is here drawn next to the 
pump-plate be turned outwards, the external air 
IS admitted into the receiver ; but if turned in- 
wards the air is admitted into the barrel, g A is 
another slender brass pipe, leading from the 
discharging valve atg to the horizontal canal A A, 
to the under side of which it is screwed fa.st. In 
this horizontal canal tliere is a cock n which opens 
a passage from the barrel to the receiver when 
the key is in the position here drawn ; from the 
barrel to the external air when the key is turned 
outwards, and from the receiver to the external 
air when the key is turned inwards. This com- 
munication with the external air is not imme- 
diate, but through a sort of box i ; the use of 
which is to receive the oil discharged through 
the top valve g. In order to keep the pump 
tight, and in working order, it is proper some- 
times to pour a table-spoonful of olive oil into 
the hole a of the pump-plate, and then to work 
the pump. The oil goes along the conduit bcdfcy 
gets into the barrel and through the piston-valve, 
when the piston is pressed to the bottom of the 
barrel, and is then drawn up, and forced through 
the discharging valve g,along the pipe g A, the 
horizonUl passage h «, and finally into the box i. 
This box has a small hole in its side, near the 
top, through which the air escapes. From the 
upper side the canal c b there arises a slender 
pipe, which bends outward and then turns down- 
wards, and is joined to a small box, which cannot 
be seen in this view. From the bottom of this 
box proceeds downwards the gage-pipe of glass, 
which enters the cistern of mercury (I fixed be- 
low. On the upper side of the other canal at o 
is seen a small stud, having a short pipe of glass 
projecting horizontally from it, close by, and 
parallel to, the front piece of the pump, and 
reaching to the otlier canal. This pipe is closed at 
the furtlier end, and has a small drop of mercury 
or oil in it at the end o. This serves as a gage in 
condensing, indicating the degree of condensa- 
tion by the place of the drop ; for this drop is 
forced along the pipe, and condenses the air 
before it in the same degree that it is condensed 
in the barrel and receiver. In constructing this 
pump, Mr. Smeatnn introduced a method of join- 
ing together the different pipes and other pieces, 
which has great advantages over the usual man- 
ner of screwing them together with leather 
between, and which is now much used in hy- 
draulic and pneumatic engines. The piece A ip 
ill fig. 24, is the same with the little cylinder 
observable on the upper side of the horizontal 
canal c d, in fig. 23. The upper part A i is 
formed into an outside screw, to fit the hollow 
screw of the piece deed. The top of this last 
piece has a hole in its middle, giving an easy 
passage to the bent tube c b a, so as to slip along 
it with freedom. To the end c of this bent tube 
is soldered a piece of brass c fg, perforated in 
continuation of the tube, and having its end 
ground flat on the top of the piece A i /?, and also 
covered with a slip of thin leather strained acroSvS, 
and pierced with a hole in the middle. It is 
plain, from this form, that if the surface y g be 
applied to the top of A i, and the cover d ee dhe 
screwed down on it, it will diaw or press them 
together, so that no air can escape by the joint, 
^ ' 2 D 2 
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and tins without turning the whole tube c b a 
round, as is necessary in the usual way. The 
conduit-pipe, E e f r, fig. 23, is fastened to the 
bottom of the barrel, and the discharging pipe 
g A to its top, in the same manner. 

In descrioing Ilawkesbee’s, or Desagulier’s 
air-pump, we mentioned the gage employed by 
that author for estimating the degree of rarefaction 
produced by the operation of the machine ; we 
have also stated that it was subject to some in- 
conveniences, and particularly on account of its 
length, which rendered its a])plication very in- 
commodious. In order to remove this incon- 
venience, a short barometer-gage was next in- 
troduced. This was, in fact, only the bottom 
part of a common barometer, aho\it eight or nine 
inches in length, filled with mercury, and im- 
mersed with its aperture into a small quantity of 
mercury contained in a glass vessel, which forms 
the cistern. This may either he placed under the 
receiver, upon the principal flat of the pump, or 
under a small receiver, upon a small auxiliary 
plate, which is annexed to some air-pumps fortliis 
purpose. As this gage is not equal to a whole baro- 
meter, it will not show tlie first stages of the rare- 
faction ; but its indications will commejice when 
about three-fourths of the air have been removed 
from the receiver ; that is, when the aiiLhasbeen rare- 
fied till its remaining elasticity is not able to sup- 
port that short column of mercury. The siphon- 
gage, which is shown in the figure of Smeaton’s 
air-[)ump, differs from the sliort barometer-gage 
merely in this circumstance, that, instead of ter- 
minating in a cistern, the tube is here bent and 
rises upwards with its aperture, which, by means 
of a brass tube, is made to cummuuieate with 
the inside of the ])ump, so tlutt the ascending leg 
of the tube perforins llic office r)f a cistern. — 
Hence, in rarefying the air, the mercury descends 
from tlie closed end of the tube, and rises into 
the ascending leg; and, consequently, the alti- 
tude of it in one leg, above its altitude in the 
other, shows the degree of rand'action ; and this 
altitude, as in the long and short Ijarometer-gages, 
is shown by an annexed scale of mches and parts. 
The gages above mentioned evidently indicate 
the elasticity of the fluid, which remains in the 
receiver of the pump after a certain degree of 
rarefaction ; and it is immaterial whether tliat 
. elastic fluid be air or vapour. Mr. Smeaton in- 
vented another instnimcnt of this kind, which, 
from its form, is called a ])ear-gage ; this shows 
(not at the actual time, hut after the re-admission 
of the air into the rec(uver) how much of that 
fluid had been left in the receiver in the preced- 
ing rarefaction. This gage is also shown in the 
iigure of Srneaton’s pump above described. It 
consists of a glass vessel, which has a small pro- 
jecting orifice, and at the other end it is extended 
into a tube closed at the upper extremity ; the 
capacity of which is 100th part of that of the 
whole vessel. The instrument is suspended with 
its aperture downwards to the lower end of a 
slip of wire, or a wire which passes through a 
collar of leather, within the glass receiver of the 
pump, and exactly under it, a small cup, con- 
taining quicksilver, is placed upon the plate of 

the pump. When the machine has been worked 
to the intended degree, the air in the pear-gage 


is evidently rarefied as much as it is in the re- 
ceiver ; and in that state, by lowering the slip of 
wire, the pear-gage is let down till its aperture 
lias reached the bottom of the mercury. This 
done, the external air is admitted into the re- 
ceiver ; which cannot, as is obvious, enter the 
pear-gage, on account of the aperture being im- 
mersed in the quicksilver; but the pressure of 
the atmosphere, now acting on the surface of the 
mercury, forces that fluid into the gage, and fills 
it up to a certain degree, for instance to r; then 
the upper part of the gage will contain all the air 
or vapour which occupied the whole tavity of it 
during tlie rarefaction. To the upper part of the 
gage is annexed a divided scale, which sliows 
what part of the capacity of the whole gage is 
filled with air, and of course measures the degree 
to which the rarefaction of the air had been carried. 

Mr. Smeaton on making use of this gage, was 
much surprised to find that it did not give always 
the same results as the common gages above 
de.scribcd. When the receiver contains no other 
fluid besides air, the pear-gage and the other 
gages will indicate the same degree of rarefaction ; 
but if the receiver contain the vapour of water 
or of other liquor, then the pear-gage will indi- 
cate a much greater degree of rarefaction, than 
the siphon or short barometer-gage ; because ihi 
vapour, which has elasticity sullicient to supply 
the place of air in the receiver, on tlie re-admis- 
sion of air, is condensed into a much smaller 
space than the same quantity of rarefied air could 
be, so that the pear-gage shows the quantity of 
air alone which had bi^en left in the receiver, 
wliereas the other gages show the quantity of 
elastic fluid which is actually remaining in it. 
This cause, how'ever, of the dilference in these 
two kinds of gages was not in the least suspected 
at first; but some experiments upon it being 
repeated before the honourable M*r. Cavendish, 
the latter accurate ])hilosopher imnuMiately ac- 
counted for the diflerence which the two gages 
indicated on the principles above stated, by re- 
ferring to some experiments of his father, lord 
(diaries Cavendish ; from which it appeared, that 
water, whenever the pressure of the atmosphere 
on it is diminished to a certain degree, is imme- 
diately turned into vapour, and reduced as sud- 
denly to water again on restoring the pressure. 
The degree of pressure varies according to the 
temperature of the water ; for when the heat is 
72° of Fahrenheit’s scale, it is converted in(to 
apour as soon as the pressure is reduced to 
three-quarters of an inch of quicksilver, or about 
one-fortieth of the usual pressure of the atmos- 
here; but when the heat is only 41°' of Fahren- 
eit’s scale, the pressure must be reduced to 
that of a quarter of an inch of quicksilver, or 
to a one hundred and twentieth part of the usual 
pressure, before the water turns into vapour. 
According to this hypothesis, whenever the air 
in the receiver is exhausted to the above-men- 
tioned degree, the moisture adhering to the di^ 
ferent parts of the machine will be converted 
into an elastic vapour, and supply the place ot 
the air which drawn away by the working o 
the pump, and the fluid left in the 
pear-gage will be chiefly this vapour. en 
the air is let into the receiver again, the fapOfl 
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within the pear-gage will be reduced to water, 
and only the real air will remain uncondensed ; 
consequently, this gage shows only how much 
real air is left in the receiver, and not how much 
the pressure or spring of the included air is 
diminished ; whereas either of the other gages 
shows how much the included elastic fluid is 
diminished, and that equally, whether it consist 
of air or vapour. 

In order to ascertain the truth of this theory, 
Mr. Nairne proceeded to free every part of his 
apparatus as much as possible from any adhering 
moisture, concluding that, by these means, he 
should be able to bring the two gages to an 
agreement. Instead, therefore, of placing the 
receiver on leather as before, he j)ut it on the 
pump-plate, made as clean and dry as pos- 
sible, and applied a cement round its edge 
to exclude the outward air. When the pump, 
in this state, was worked for ten minutes, the 
barometer-gage indicated a degree of exhaustion 
nearly equal to 600 ; and on letting the air into 
the receiver, the pear-gage showed also an ex- 
haustion but little exceeding the former. In 
another experiment he ])ut a piece of the oiled 
leather above-mentioned into the receiver, and 
found, on working the pump, tliat the barometer- 
gage indicated a degree of exhaustion of ne-arly 
300, wliile, on the rc-adinissiori of the air, the 
pear-gage gave an exhaustion of little less than 
400, and thus continued tlie hypothesis ad- 
vancc'd by Mr. (''av(mdish. He performed, like- 
wise, numerous other experiments ntlating to 
this subject, winch may l3e seen in vol. Ixvii 
Phil, Trans. 

There still remained one imperfection which 
Mr. SiTU'aton had not attnnqited to remove. 
Th(? discharging-valve was opened against the 
pressure of the atmosphere; and although the in- 
genious contrivances of this celebrated m(?chnnist 
had greatjy diminished, it had not annihilated, 
the obstructions to the passage of the air from 
the receiver into the barrel. 11 is success, bow'- 
ever, encouraged other attempts, but they are 
too nurncrous for us to enter upon in diUail in 
this article; we shall, therefore, pass over some 
of minor importance, and proceed at once to 
describe that of Mr; Prince, a native of America, 
who conceived the idea of dispensing with the 
the valves entirely. Tn order to effect this, he 
removed the lower valve, and opened the bot- 
tom of the barrel into a cistern on which it was 
placed, and which had a free communication 
with the receiver; for the valve on the upper 
plate on the top of the barrel, constructed like 
Mr. Smeaton^, made it unnecessary, that there 
should be any at the bottom, in order to rarefy 
the air in the receiver. The cistern was made 
deep enough to admit the piston descending into 
it below the bottom of the barrel. If the piston 
l>e solid, that is, without a valve, when it enters 
the barrel and rises to the top plate, which 
js made air-tight with a collar of leather, like 
^meaton's, it forces out all the air above it ; and, 

Jts the air cannot return into the barrel on account 
tjf the valve in the top plate, when the piston 
<lescends there will be a vacuum between it and 
^6 plate, every thing being supposed perfect, 
“tit, in working the pump, the piston is not 
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allowed to descend entirely into the cistern, so 
far as to leave the barrel open ; it descends only 
below a hole in the side of the barrel near the 
bottom, which opens a free communication be- 
tweett the barrel, cistern, and receiver. Through 
this hole the air rushes from the cistern into tiie 
exhausted baiTel, when the piston has dropped 
below it ; and by the next ascent, this air is 
forced out as the other was before. If the capa- 
city of the receiver, cistern, pipes, &,c. below 
the bottom of th<f barrel, taken together, be 
equal to the capacity of the barrel, half the re- 
maining air will be expelled at every stroke. Hut 
in order to save the laliour that would attend the 
working of this pump with a solid piston, the 
constructor pierced it with three holes, at equal 
distances from each other, and by a circuhir 
piece of bladder tied over the top of the piston, 
formed a sort of valve over the holes, which 
opened with sufficient case to save any labour in 
working the pump, by allowing the air to pass 
through the piston in its descent. The escape 
of the air, however, does not depend upon a 
passage through the piston into tlie barrel ; for 
when tlie air, weakened by rarefaction, cannot 
open this valve, it will still get into tlie barrel 
when the cmnmunication is opened with the hole 
at the bottmn. Tliis piston will, therefore, de- 
scend as easily as any other, nor will the rare- 
faction be in any respect impeded by tlie valves. 
Hy this construction the valves, made to 0 {)en 
with more ease by Mr. Smeaton, are rendered 
useless for rarefying tlie air, and that at the bot- 
tom of the barrel is entirely removed ; the valve 
on tlie top plate being tlie only one necessary in 
the rarefaction. 

The next object of this mechanist was to ex- 
pel the air more perfectly out of the barrel than 
was effected in the machine last described, by 
making a more complete vacuum between the 
piston and the top plate, so that more of the air ■ 
might be allowed to expand itself into the bar- 
rel from the receiver. Mr. Prince also con- 
trived to connect the valves on the top plate 
with the receiver, occasionally, by means of a 
pipe and cock, by the turning of wffiich the 
machine? might be made to exhaust or condense 
at jilcasure. It still remained to remove the 
pressurp of the atmosphere from the valve 
on the top plate, so that this might open as 
easily as the piston-valve; with which view he 
connected with the duct on the bottom piece, 
which convoys the air from the valves to the 
cock, a small pump of the same construction 
as the large one, having the barrel opening into 
the cistern ; the piston-rod, which is solid, mov- 
ing through a collar of leathers, and a valve at 
the top, through which the air is forced into 
the atmosphere. This is called the valve-pum)) ; 
its principal use being to rarefy the air above 
the valves, or to remove the weight of the at- 
mosphere from them. When this valve-pump 
is used, the passage through the cock is shut 
up ; and, therefore, instead of placing three 
ducts at equal distances round the cock, after 
the manner of Mr. Smeaton, the whole is di- 
vided into five equal parts, leaving the distance 
of one-fifth part between the ducts leading from 

the cistern and the valves to the cock, and two- 
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fifths between each of these and the one leading 
from the cock to the receiver ; therefore, when 
the communication is open between the receiver 
and the valves for condensation, the other hole 
through the cock opens the cistern to tlie at- 
mosphere ; but when the communication is made 
between the cistern and the receiver, for ex- 
haustion, a solid part of the key comes against 
the duct leading to the valve, shuts it up, and 
the air which is forced out of the barrel passes 
through the atmosphere into the valve-pump. 
One advantage in this construction is, that the 
pump with two barrels may be made like the 
common pump, which cannot be conveniently 
done where the lower valve is retained. In this 
pump the pistons do not move the whole length 
of the barrel, a horizontal section being made 
in them a little more than half way from the 
bottom, where the top plates are inserted ; on 
which account it is more convenient and sim- 
ple, as the head of it is brought down from the 
top of the barrels, in the same manner as in the 
common air-pump. The barrels also stand upon 
the receiver-plate, which is raised high enough 
to admit the long barometer-gage, of thirty-two 
or thirty-tliree inches, to stand under it, without 
inconvenience in working the pump ; its the 
winch moves through a smaller pomon of an arc 
at each stroke, than it \vould do if the ]iiston 
moved through the whole length of the barrels. 

A gage is placed between the barrels when 
the condensation is to be measured, having a 
free communication with the valves, cock, ike. 
This is likewise so constructed that it will serve 
to measure the rarefaction above the valves, 
when the air is worked off by the valve-piim]) ; 
and consists of a pedestal, the die of which is 
made of glass (wiiich forms a cistern for the 
mercury), a hollow brass pillar, and a glass tube 
hermetically sealed at one end, which moves 
up and down in the pillar through a collar of 
leathers. When the ])ump is used as a con- 
denser, the degree of condensation is shown 
by a scale marked on one edge of the ])illar, 
and when as an exhauster, the rarefaction is 
marked on the other edge. This gage will also 
show when the valves have done playing, either 
with the weight of the atmosphere on them, or 
taken off. For the purposes of gr^at con- 
densation, the inventor lues fitted a condenser 
of a smaller bore than the great pump, to the 
cistern of a valve-pump, to be screwed on oc- 
ca.sionally. Or even without this condenser, 
the valve pump may he adapted to the purpose, 
by being made a little larger, and by having a 
late made to screw into the bottom of the cy- 
nder, with a valve on it o^iening into the cis- 
tern ; a hole must he made to open on the same 
occasion near the top of the cylinder, to let air 
in below the piston, when this is draw»i up 
above it. The common gage, which is generally 
placed under the receiver-plate, is here situated 
in the front of the pump, so that it may he 
seen by the person working the machine ; and, 
that the plate itself may he left free for other 
uses, the plate is also so fixed to the pipe lead- 
ing to the cock, that it may be taken off at 
pleasure, and used as a tran.'jfcrrer, or for other 
purposes. 
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The head is made whole, except a small piece 
on the back, where the wheel is let in ; the latter 
being freed from the piston-rods by pushing it 
into the back part of tlie head, where it is kept 
in its place by a button, screwed into the socket 
in the axis behind. The piston-rods are thus 
dislodged from the wheel, and let down into the 
cistern when the pump is not in use, in which 
cistern they may have the advantage of being 
covered with oil ; the same may also he done 
with all the principal joints which are sunk 
into the sockets, that the leathers which close 
them may be covered with oil, to prevent their 
leaking after a long disuse. A perspective view 
of Prince’s air-pump, as constructed by Mr 
Jones, is shown in fig. 25 ; which will rendei 
the above account more intelligible. 

Cut line 111 son’s air-pump. The last improve- 
ment in the construction of air-pumps which it 
will he necessary for us to mention, is that by 
Mr. Cuthbertson, a machine so excellent in its 
structure, and so powerful in its effects, as to 
claim particular notice and desetiption. 

A perspective view of it is given in fig. 26, 
with its two principal gages screwed into their 
places, which need not, however, be used toge- 
ther, except in cases where the utmost exactness 
is required. In common experiments one of 
them is removed, and a stop-cock put in its 
place. When the pear-gage is used, a small, 
round plate, on which the receiver may stand, 
must he first screwed into the hole at A ; but 
this hole is stopped on other occasions by a 
screw. When all the three gages are used, and 
tlie receiver is exhausted, the slop-screw B, at 
the bottom of the pump, must be unscrewed, to 
admit the air into the receiver ; but when they 
are not all used, any of the stop-screws will an- 
.swer the purpose. Fig. 27 represents a cross- 
bar for preventing. the barrel from being shaken, 
either by working the pump, or by accident ; 
its place in fig. 26 is ngirescnted by the dotted 
lines ; where it is confined and kept down close 
to the barrels by two slips of wood, NN, which 
must be drawn out, as well as the screws 00, 
when the pump is taken asunder. The figures 
2H, 29, &c. exhibit a section of all the working 
parts of the pump, except the wheel and rack, 
in which there is nothing uncommon. Fig. 28 
is a section of one of the barrels, with all its 
internal parts; and figs. 29, 30, 31, and 32, are 
difl'erent parts of the piston, proportioned to the 
size of the barrel. In fig. 28, CD represents the . 
barrel, F the collar of leathers, G a hollow cy- 
lindrical vessel to contain oil, 11 is also an oil- 
vessel to receive tlie oil which is drawn along 
with the air through the hole a a, when the piston 
is drawn upwards ; and when this is full, the ml 
is carried over with the air, along the tube 1, 
into the oil vessel G; cc is a wire, which is 
driven upwards from the hole aa hy the passage 
of the air; and us soon as this has escaped, it 
falls down again hy its own weight, shuts up the 
hole, and prevents all return of air again into 
the barrel. At drf are fixed two pieces of brass to 
keep the wire c c in a vertical position, 
that it may accurately shut the hole ; and 11 « 
a cylindrical wire or rod, which carries the pis- 
ton I, being made hollow to receive a long vvure 
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gSy which opens and shuts the hole L. On the 
other end of the wire O, is screwed a imt, whicl), 
by stopping in the narrowest part of the hole, 
prevents tlie wire from being driven up too fiir ; 
these are seen more distinctly in figs. 29 and 33 ; 
they slide in a collar of leather rr, fig. 29 and 32, 
in the middle piece of the piston. Figs. 31 ayid 32 
are the two mean parts which compose the piston, 
and when the pieces, figs. 30 and 33, are added 
to it, the whole is represented by fig. 29 ; and fig. 
32 is a piece of brass of conical form, having a 
shoulder at bottom, in which is cut a long hol- 
low screw, about two-thirds of its length, and 
the remaining part of the hole, in which there is 
no screw, is of about the same diameter as the 
screwed part, except a thin plate at the end, 
which is of a width exactly equal to the thick- 
ness of 

That part of the inside of the conical brass 
in which no screw is cut, is filled with oiled 
leathers, having holes, ihrougli which gg Can 
slide stiffly. An external screw, with a hole in 
it, is also fitted to gg, and serves to compress the 
leathers rr. In fig. 31, a a a a is the otitside of 
the piston, the inside of which is turned so as 
exactly to fit the outside of fig. 32 ; hb are 
round leathers about sixty in number; and cc 
is a circular piece of brass of the size of the 
leathers, while d d represent the screw serving 
to compress them. The screw at the end of fig. 
30 is made to fit the screw fig. 32, and if fig. 33 
be ])ushed into fig. 32, this into fig. 31, and fig. 
30 be screwed into the end of fig. 32, these will 
compose the whole piston, as shown in fig. 28. 
In fig. 28 and 29, 11 represents the same part, 
being that to wliich the rack is fixed ; if, there- 
fore, this be drawn upwards, it will cause fig. 
32 to shut close into fig. 31, and drive out the 
air above it; and on the contrary when it is 
])ushed downwards, it will optiri as far as the 
shoulder u a wall permit, and sutler the air to pass 
through: A A, fig. 34, is the receiver-plate, B B 
is a long square pi(?ce of brass, screwed into the 
under side of the plate, through whicli a hole is 
drilled, corresponding to that in the centre of 
the receiver-plates, and with three internal screw s, 

by by c. 

Let us now endeavour to explain the process 
of rarefaction, which is carried on as follows. 
Conceive the piston to be at the bottom of the 
barrel, the inside of which, from «, fig. 28, con- 
tains common air. Now when the rod is drawm 
up, the upper part of the piston sticks fast in the 
barrel, till the conical part connected with the 
rod shuts the coTiical hole, and its shoulder ap- 
plies close to its bottom. The piston being now 
slmt, the whole is drawn up by the rack-w'ork, 
driving the air before it through the hole ac into 
the oil-vessel at II, and out into the atmosphere 
by the tube T. The piston will then be at the 
top of the barrel at o, and the wire gg will stand 
nearly as .shown in the figure, just raised from 
the hole L, where it is prevented from rising 
higher by the nut 0. During this motion tlie 
air will expand in the receiver, and come along 
the bent tube w, into the barrel. By this mean.s 
the barrel will be again filled with air, which, as 
the piston rises, will be rarefied in the propor- 
tion of the capacity of the receiver, pipes, and 
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barrel together, to that of the latter alone. 
When the piston is moved down again by the 
rack-work, it will force the conical part, fig. 32, 
out of the hollow part, fig. 31, as far as the 
shoulders aa; fig. 29 will rest on a a fig. 31, 
which will then be so far open as to permit 
the air to pass freely through it, while at the 
same time the end of gg is forced against the top 
of the hole, and by shutting prevents any air 
from returning into the receiver ; thus tlie piston 
moving downwards, suffers the air to pass out 
between the sides of figs. 31 and 32; and wlieii 
it is at the bottom of the barrel, it will have the 
column of air above it, and, consequently, when 
drawn up it will shut, and drive out this air, 
and, by opening the hole at L, will, at the same 
tim(g give a free passage to more air from the 
receiver. This process being continued, the air 
of the receiver will be rarefied as far as its ex- 
pansive power will permit ; for, in this machine, 
there are no valves to be forced open by tlie 
elasticity of the air in the receiver, which at last 
it is unable to effect ; there is, therefore, nothing 
to prevent ilic air from- expanding to its utmost 
degree, which is the peculiar excellency of this 
construction. 

When this machine is used for condensation, 
at the sa^e time that it rarefies, or sepa- 
rately, the^ piece containing the bent tube T 
must be removed, and fig. 3.5 put in its place, 
and fixed by its screws. This figure, as drawn 
in the plate, is intended for a double-barrelled 
pump ; but for a single-barrel, only one piece 
is used, represented liy b a a, the double piece 
being cut off' at the dotted line a a. In ibis 
])icce is an internal screw, to receive the end 
of a long brass tube, to which a bladder (if 
sufficient for the experiment of condensation), 
or a glass, properly secured for this purpose, 
must be screwed : then the air, which is ab- 
stracted from the receiver on the pump-plate, 
will be forced into the bladder, or glass ; but, if 
the pump be double, the apjiaratus fig. 35, is 
used, and the long brass tube screwed on at c. 
Figs. 36 and 37 represent two gages, the former 
of which is screwed into c5, or into the screw at 
the other end of c ; fig. 34, and fig. 37 into the 
screw (iby fig. 34. When the machine is used 
as a single pumji, either to rarefy or condcnsi?, 
the screw K which fastens the rack to the piston 
rod II, must be taken out; then turning the 
winch till II is depressed as low as possible, the 
machine will he fitted to exhaust as a single 
pump, and if it be reipiired to condense, the direc- 
tions above given must be observed with regard 
to the tube T and fig. 35. 

Mr. Cuthbertson, by a variety of experiments 
with this air-pump, has shown its great power of 
exhaustion with the double siphon-gage, as also 
with the long gage, compared with an attached 
barometer, in whicli the mercury had been re- 
peatedly boiled ; and the differenee between the 
heights of the mercurial columns was found not 
to exceed one-fortieth of an incli, the barometer 
standing at thirty inches, which gives a rarefac- 
tion of 1200. On some occasions, when tlie air 
was in a very dry state, the difference has been 
observed as low as an Imnibcdth part of an 
inch, a rarefaction more than double the former. 
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See A Descriplion of an Improved Air-Pump, 
by John Cuthbertson and Nicholson* s Philoso^ 
phical Journal, vol. i. 

The latter work, in examining the compara^ 
live merits of Prince’s and Cuthbcrtson’s air- 
pumps, offers the following observations : 

^ There is no provision to open the upper 
fixed valve of Prince’s greater barrel, except the 
difference between the pressures of the elastic 
fluid on each side of the stripe of bladder : and 
this may reasonably be inferred to limit the 
power of his small pump. In Cuthbertson’s 
pump, the same valve is exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, together with that of a column 
of oil in the oil-vessel. The mischief in either 
instrument is probably trifling ; but in both the 
valve might have been opened mechanically. If 
this were done, the small pump of Prince might, 
perhaps, be unnecessary in most states of the 
atmosphere. With regard to the lower valves, 
Cutlibertson, by an admirable display of talents 
as a workman, has insured their action ; Prince, 
on the other hand, has, by the process of reason- 
ing, so far impros^ed the instrument, that no 
valve is wanted. In this respect he has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity and cheapness with equal 
effect. The mechanical combination of Cuth- 
bertson's pump, reduces the operation to one 
simple act of the handle; but Prince’s engine 
requires some manipulation with regard to the 
play of the small pump; though this might have 
been remedied by a more skilful disposition of 
the first mover. 

‘ The most perfect scheme for an air-pump, 
taking advantage of the labours of these judi- 
cious operators, seems to be that in which two 
pistons, of the construction of Prince, should 
work in one barrel, one piston being fixed at 
the lower end of the rod, and the oilier at the 
middle. Tlie lower piston must come clear out 
of the barrel when down, and work air- tight 
through a diaphragm at an equal distaru'c from 
the effective ends of the barrel. In the diaphragm 
must be a metallic valve of the form of Cuth- 
bertson’s lower valve, but with a short tail 
beneath, that it may be mechanically opened 
when tlie piston comes up. Above the dia- 
phragm must work the open piston, similar to 
the first; but as it cannot quit the barrel when 
down, a small portion of the barrel must be 
enlarged just above the diaphragm, so that the 
leathers may be clear in that position. Lastly, 
the top of the barrel must be closed, and fitted 
with a valve and oil-vessel, according to the 
excellent contrivance of Cutlibertson.^ 

We shall conclude our sketch with the de- 
scription of a table, or portable air-pump, which 
is from -its size and figure, very convenient and 
sufficiently powerful for most common experi- 
ments. 

Air-pump, table, or portable. — This has 
two brass barrels, which are firmly retained in a 
perpendicular situation to the square wooden 
table on which they rest, by a transverse beam, 
which is pressed upon them by screws at the 
top of the two pillars. From the hole in the 
centre of the pumjvpiate theic is a perforation, 
or canal, in a brass piece to the fore part of the 
frame of the pump ; and from this canal there 
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is a perforation, at right angles to the fonnery 
passing to the centre of the base of each barrel. 
At each of these centres a valve is placed, open- 
ing upwards, to admit the air into the barrels ; 
and to eacli barrel a piston is so fitted that the 
air cannot pass between it and the sides of the 
barrel. Both pistons have a valve opening up- 
wards, that the air in the lower part of the barre* 
may escape through them into the room or 
atmosphere. They arc also connected by a 
rack, and raised or depressed by a handle, the 
lower part of which is fixed to the axis of a cog- 
wheel, whose teeth lay hold of the rack. One 
piston is raised, and the other is depressed by 
the same turn of the handle, and the operation 
of exhaustion is the same as in the common 
pump first described, The two barrels are 
advantageous, because they perform the Work 
more speedily, and also because the weiglit 
of the atmosphere, pressing upon the rising 
piston, is counterbalanced by an equal weight 
pressing upon the other piston descending. — 
Behind the large receiver on the pump ])late, 
there is sometimes a small plate for sustaining a 
small receiver; and from the hole, at the centre 
of this plate, tliere is a canal communicating 
with that, wliich passes from the large receiver 
to tlie barrels. Under the receiver is a small 
bottle containing mercury, and a small tube filled 
with mercury, freed from air, inverted with the 
open end in the mercury ; which is, in fact, tlie 
short barometer-gage described. This pump, 
without the gage, is shown by fig. 38. 

Air-pump, Experiments with the. — Having 
now illustrated its construction under a variety 
of forms, it may be interesting to many of our 
readers to bo furnished with a few familiar de- 
ductions confirmed and established by experi- 
ments on this important apparatus. 

1. One of the most interesting experiments of 
this kind, showing the weiglit and pressure of 
atmospheric air, is to take a large copper ball, 
iis light as is consistent with the purpose it is 
intended to answer, having a small neck to it, 
furnished with a stop-cock; this neck is to 
be screwed on the receiver-plate, so that it may 
be exhausted of air after the same manner as 
the common receiver ; this being done, turn the 
stop-cock, which will prevent any air from en- 
tering when the ball is unscrewed. Let now 
the weight of the ball be taken by a very accurate 
balance, and when this is well ascertained, turn 
again the stop-cock, and the air will immediately 
rush in, and the ball will in consequence prepon- 
derate. The weight necessary to bring the 
balance to an equilibrium will be equal to tlic 
weight of the air re-admitted. In this manner, 
the specific gravity of air has been ascertained 
to be .00128, that of water being 1. 2. Let a 

receiver be placed on the plate of the air-pump, 
having a hole an inch or an inch and a halt m 
diameter at the top ; cover this hole witli the 
palm of the hand, while another person works 
the machine so as to produce the exhaustion ; 
and the pressure which, after two or three strokes 
of the piston, will be experienced on the hand from 
the external atmo.sphere, will be such as to con- 
vince the most sceptical of the truth of the propo- 
sition. If tlie exhaustion be carried to any consir 
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decable degree, it will be difficult to remove the 
hand without violence, or without re-admitting 
the air. 3. Place a small receiver, O fig. 39, over 
the hole of the pump-plate, and, upon exhaust- 
ing'the air, the receiver will be fixed down to 
the plate by the pressure on its outside; then, 
by turning the cock of the pump, and re-ad- 
mitting the air, the receiver will become loose. 
In order to ])rove that the receiver O is held 
down by the pressure of the air, suspend it on 
tlie hook of the wim P P passitig through the 
collar of leathers at the top of the receiver M, 
by which it is covered, and thus let it down on 
the plate of the pump; and when the air is 
exhausted from both receivers, the large receiver 
M will be fixed to ilie plate by the pressure of 
the external air ; but the small one will be loose 
and easily removed ; then again, in letting in the 
air, the lesser one will be fixed to the plate, and 
the other will be released. 4. The same may 
be otherwise shown by the glass employed in 
experiment ‘‘2, viz. by tying over the bole at top 
a piece of bladder; IIkmi, as tlu; air is exhausted, 
the bladder will be pressed into the receiver in 
a concave hemispherical form, and l)y carrying 
the exhaustion to a sufficient extent, the bladder 
will at length burst with a loud report; or, in- 
stead of the bladder, a j)iece of common window 
glass may be employed, resting on a rim of 
leather ; when it will be found that the pressure 
of the external air will break the glass as soon as 
the air is exbaustcid. 5. Join together the two 
hollow brass hemispheres A and B, fig. 40, the 
edges of which must be made very perfect, or 
otherwise they must have a circle of wet leather 
])laced between lliem ; screw the end D into tlie 
plate of the pump, and open the stop-(‘Ock E of 
the pipe C L) eotnmunicating with the hemis- 
pheres ; and having exhausted the air, turn the 
cock again so as to stop the pipe; remove the 
hall from the plate, rliul screw on at the end I) 
the handle b II. Two strong men now, one 
taking liold of each liandle, and ])idling straight 
against each other, will find considerable diffi- 
culty, or will be, perhajis, wholly unal)le to 
separate tlie two hemispheres. The degree of 
strength that will he requisite depends upon the 
<liameter of llie s'phere and the nature of the 
exhaustion. If the latter he nearly complete, 
and tlie diameter be four inches, the area of the 
section will he 

4* X .7854 = 12.5664 inches; 
and, assuming the pressure on every square inch 
to he about 15ihs. we shall have 

12.5664 X 15 zz IBRlhs. 
for the force or strength recjuisite to produce the 
separation. 6. The pressure of the air may be 
also shown as follows : Set a square phial of 
thin glass upon the pump-plate, and, to prevent 
accidents, cover it with .a wire cage, ana place 
both under a close receiver. The phial must be 
supplied at top with a small valve opening up- 
wards, so as to be exhausted with the receiver, 
but which shuts and prevents the air from after- 
wards entering. Ix*t the air be exhausted from 
the receiver and phial, and it will be found that, 
upon re-admitting the air into the former, the 
latter will be crushed into a number of small 
pieces. Quicksilver may also be forced into 


the pores of wood, and made to pass through 
it by the pressure of the atmosphere. 7. Immerse 
the neck c d of the hollow glass ball e b, fig. 41, 
in the water of the vessel a a ; place it on the 
plate of the pump, and cover it and the hole of 
the plate by the receiver A ; exhaust this re- 
ceiver, and the air will escape by its spring, from 
the ball e b, through the neck c d, rise in bubbles 
through the water, ami pass off into the external 
air. When the water has done bubbling, turn 
the cock of the pump, and the air that is ad- 
mitted will, by its pressure on the surface of the 
water, force it up in a jet into the ball e b, and 
nearly fill it ; the small quantity of remaining 
air which occupied the whole bull, and which is 
now reduced to a small space by condensation, 
is all that prevents the water from filling the 
whole cavity of the ball. This experimemt may be 
varied by screwing the end A of the brass pipe 
A B F, fig. 42, into the hole of the pump-plate, 
and placing it, by means of a circle of leather, 
upon the plate c d, a tall receiver GlI, close at 
top, exhausting the receiver of air, and stopping 
the pipe by the cock e: when this is done, re- 
move the apparatus from the pump, set its end A 
in a basin of water, and open the pipe by 
turning the cock c, when it will be found that 
the ])rcssure^f the air on the water will force it 
up through the pipe, so that it will ascend in a 
jet to the top of the receiver 

Again, place the tall open receiver, A B, 
fig. 43, on the pump-plate over the jar D. con- 
taining quicksilver ; the latter being placed near 
the hole or pipe communicating with the barrels. 
Into the plate C, placed upon the up})er end ot 
this receiver, introduce the open glass tube g f, 
immersed at its lower extremity in the quick- 
silver of the jar D, and screwed by a brass top 
annexed to it at /q to the syringe II, which is 
itself screwed to the plate C. By means of the 
ring I, draw uj) the piston of the syringe, and 
thus exhaust the tube of its air ; and the quick- 
silver in the basin, |jTessed by tlie undiluted air 
of the receiver A B, will ascend in the tube. 
That this ascent is owing to the pressure of the 
.air, and not to what is vulgarly called suction, 
may be shown by exhausting the receiver of its 
air, which will cause the quicksilver to descend 
into the jar, and, by re-admitting the air, it will 
rise again in the tube, although the piston of the 
syringe be not moved. If the tube be thirty- 
two or thirty-three inches in length, the quick- 
silver will rise nearly as high in the tube as it 
stands at that time in the barometer ; and if the 
syringe have a small hole at m, and the piston 
be drawn up above that hole, the air will pass 
through it into the syringe and tube, and the 
quicksilverwill immediately fall down into the jar. 

Once more; the jar A, fig. 44, being filled 
with quicksilver, and placed on the punqi-platc, 
cover it with the receiver B, and ])ush the open^ 
end of the glass tube d c through the collar ot 
leather in the brass neck C, almost down to the 
quicksilver in the jar; then exhaust the receiver 
B of its air, and the tube d c, which is close to 
the top ff will at the same time be exhausted. 
When the exhaustion has been carried on to a 
sufficient extent, push the open end of the tube, 
into the quicksilver in the jar, and it will be 
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found, that altliougli the tube is cxiiausted, the 
mercury will not rise in it, because there is no 
pressure on the surface of that in the jar ; but 
upon admitting the air into the receiver, the 
quicksilver will immediately rise, and stand as 
high as it did, in consequence of the action of 
the syringe, in the preceding experiment. These 
latter experiments not only exhibit the weight 
and pressure of the atmosphere, but tliey also 
show that they are increased or diminished in 
proportion to the increase or decrease of the 
density of the air. 

The elasticity of the air may be shown in the 
most satisfactory manner, by placing under the 
receiver of an air-pump a ilaccid bladder, well 
tied and secured at its neck, so as to prevent the 
air within it from escaping. Exhaust the air 
out of the receiver, and the bladder, as the pro- 
cess proceeds, will continue to expand, till at 
length it will appear like one full-blown, and 
even burst if the exhaustion be carried on to a 
sufficient degree ; hut upon re-admitting the air, 
it will quickly return to its original flaccid state. 
In experiment 6, we supposed tlie glass ball, fig. 
41, to be filled with water, with tlie exception of 
a small bubble of air; if, in this state, it be 
placed with its neck downwards into the empty 
jar a a, and covered with a close fjeceiver, and 
the air of the latter be exhausted, the air-bubble 
will expand itself, and by its elastic force pro- 
trude the water out of the globe into the jar. 
The same may be shown by screwing the pipe 
A B, fig. 42, into the pump-plate, and by placing 
the tall receiver G H upon the plate cd; for now, 
exhausting the receiver, remove the m^paratus, 
and screw it into the copper vessel C C, fig. 45, 
half filled w’ith water : then turn the cock e, 
fig. 42, and the air confined in this vessel will, 
by its spring, force the water Uirough the pipe 
A B, ancl cause it to form a jet into the exhausted 
receiver equal to that which was produced by 
the pressure of the air in the former experiment. 

The little amusing experiment called the Car- 
tesian devil, depends upon principles nearly the 
same as the above. The figure of a man, made 
of glass, or enamel, is so constructed as to have 
the same specific gravity as water, and will 
therefore remain suspended in a niciss of that 
fluid. A bubble, similar to that in the bust ex- 
periment, communicating with the water, is 
placed in some part of the figure, sometimes in a 
small globe, as shown at fig. 46. At the 
bottom Bof the vessel is a diaphragm of bladder 
which can be pressed upwards by applying the 
finger to the extremity e of lever c o, moving 
about a centre o. The pressure apj)licd to e is 
communicated tlnough the water to the bubble 
of air which is tlius compressed. The specific 
gravity of the figure is thereby increased, and it 
consequently sinks to tlie bottom ; but by re- 
moving the pressure, the figure again rises, so 
that it may be made to oscilate or dance in the 
vessel without any visible cause. Fishes made 
of glass are sometimes substituted for the human 
shape, and when a common jar is used for the 
experiment, the pressure is applied to the upper 
surface of it at A, which is, in this case, a piece 
of bladder, instead of being placed at the bot- 
tom as shown in the figure. The same effects 


will be produced by placing the jar under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and varying the pres- 
sure by rarefaction ; but, in this case, the specific 
gravity of the figure ought a little to exceed that 
of the water in the jar. 

Bodies cannot move about in the atmosphere 
witliout displacing it, which requires force, and 
therefore the resistance of the air always diminishes 
the velocity of moving bodies ; but this diminu- 
tion will be greater or less according to the density 
of the falling or moving mass ; for which reason 
those bodies which we call light, fall much slower 
than more dense or heavy substances. To show 
that this is actually the case, we need only let 
fall a feather and a piece of metal out of oui 
hands at the same instant, and it will be found 
that the metal has reached the floor while the fea- 
ther i.s yet falling; but place them both under the 
receiver of an air-pump and exhaust the air, and 
then let them fall, and they will both be found to 
reach the bottom in the same time : an apparatus 
for performing this experiment is shown in fig. 
49 ; the tw'o bodies being laid togctlier on the 
brass flap d or e, which may be at any time let 
down, by simply turning the wire /*, which 
passes tlirough a collar of leathers g, placed in 
the head of the receiver A B. Figure 50 repre- 
sents another apparatus for showing the same 
thing. It consists of two sets of brass varies 
put on separate axles, in the manner of wind- 
mill-sails. One set lias the edges placed in the 
direction of their whirling motion, that is, in a 
plane to which the axis is perjKjndicular. Tlie 
planes of the otlier set pass through the axis? 
and they are, therefore, trimmed so as exactly to 
front the air through which tlicy move. Two 
springs act upon pins projecting from the axis, 
and their .strengtlis or leiusions are so adjusted, 
that when they are disengaged in^jj vacuum, the 
two sets continue in motion equally long; but if 
they are disengaged in air, those vanijs which 
opfiose tlie air by their planes will stop long 
before those that cut it edgewise. 

In the preceding account of the air-pump wo 
have seen that the most modern of these machines 
may be made use of either for the purpose of 
rarefaction or condensation ; but in many cases 
the latter operation is recpiired to be performed 
when no pump is at hand : and moreover, it does 
not always require the same delicacy of process 
as that of rarefaction, and more simple apparatus 
are, therefore, frequently employed. 

Take, for example, a prismatic tube A B, fig- 
51, shut at one end, and fit it with a piston, or 
plug C, so that no air can pass by its sides, 
which, in a cylindrical tube, is best done with a 
turned stopper, covered with oiled leather, and 
fitted with a long handle CD. When thi.s is 
thrust down, the air, which formerly occupies 
the whole capacity of the tube, is condense 
into less room, and the force necessary to pr‘^** 
duce any degree of condensation, may be con- 
cluded from the weight necessary for pushing 
down the plug to any depth ; but it is obvious 
that the instrument in this form is not sufficiently 
accurate for us to deduce, from experimen 
upon it, any very accurate conclusions ; the o - 
lowing is, therefore, more commonly the form o 
the condenser. The end of the tube, inslcaa 
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being closed as described above, is perforated 
with a very small hole e f] and being externally 
turned to a small cylinder, a narrow slip of 
bladder, or of thin leather, soaked in a mixture 
of oil and tallow, must be tied over the hole. 
Now, let us suppose that the piston is forced 
down to the bottom of the barrel, to which it 
applies close; then, when it is drawn up to the 
top, it leaves a void behind, and the weight of 
the external air presses on the slip of bladder, 
which, therefore, claps close to the brass, and 
thus performs the part of a valve, and keeps it 
close, so that no air can enter. But, the piston 
having reached the top of the barrel, a hole F 
in the side of it is just below the piston, and the 
air rushes through this hole and fills the barrel. 
Push the piston down again, it immediately 
passes the hole F, ami no air e?>capes tlirough it, 
tliercfore it forces open the valve at /’ and escapes 
while the piston moves to the bottom. 

Now, let any vessel K, as, for instance, a glass 
bottle, or brass ball, have its mouth furnished 
with a brass cap firmly cemented to it, having a 
hollow screw, which fits a solid screw /ir/, turned 
on the cylindric noz/.le (3f the syringe, and this 
vessel may he considered as a receiver. Screw 
the syringe into lliis cap, and it is evident that 
the air forced out of the syringe will bo ac- 
cumulated in this vessel; for upon drawing up 
the piston, the valve /‘always shuts by tlui elas- 
ticity or expansive force of the air in f'; and 
on jiiishing it down again, the valve will o])en 
as soon as the piston has got so far down that 
tlie air in the lower part of the barrel is more 
powerful than the air already in the vessel. Thus, 
at every stroke, an additional barrel-full of air 
will be forced into the vessel Fi ; and it will he 
found that, after every stroke, the ])islon must 
he pushed down further before the valve will 
open; for, as stated above, it cannot open till 
the air, condensed in the barrel by the down- 
ward motion of ihh piston, exceeds tliat in the 
receiver; and as the latter is increased at every 
stroke, sp also must the stroke be longer every 
time before tlie valve will be opened. 

A constriiction somewhat different to the above 
is now very commonly adopted : this consists in 
supplying the piston’ itself with a valve ; that is, 
instead of being, as above described, one solid 
piece, it is made of two pieces perforated. The 
npper part, i k m n, is connected with the rod or 
liandle, and has its lower part turned do)vn to a 
small cylinder, which is screwed into the lower 
part h Ion; and has a perforation g h going up 
the axis, and terminating in a liole h in one side 
of the rod, and a piece of oiled leatlier is stretch- 
ed across the hole g. When the piston is drawn 
up, and a void left below it, the weight of the 
external air forces it through the hole h g, opens 
the valve g, and tills the barrel. Then, on 
pushing down the jiiston, the air being com- 
pressed into less space, presses on the valve g, 
shuts it, and none escaping through the piston, 
It is gradually condeiisea, as the piston descends, 
till it opens the valve /) and is added to that al- 
ready accumulated in the vessel, E. We may 
thus force any quantity of air consistent with the 
strength of the vessel into it, and it will be 
ready for any experiments that may be de- 


sirous of making with it. Instead of the glass 
bottle, or simple hollow globe supposed above, 
we may use the latter furnished with a neck and 
stop-cock ; in this case, the cock may be turned, 
the ball unscrewed from the syringe, and be thus 
in a state to be transferred and applied to any 
other purpose required. 

The condensation thus produced may be 
measured by a gage fitted to the instrument as 
follows : a glass tube GII, fig. 51-a, of cylindri- 
cal bore, and close at the end, is screwed into 
the side of the cap on the mouth of the vessel 
E ; a small drop of water or mercury is taken 
into this lube by warming it a little in the hand, 
which expands the contained air, so that when 
the open end is dipped into water, and the 
whole allowed to cool, the water advances a 
little into the tube. The lube is furnished with 
a scale, divided into small eijual parts, num- 
bered from its close ci«d. Now, since this tube 
communicates with the vessel, it is evident that 
the condensation will force the water along the 
tube, acting like a piston on the air beyond it, 
and the air in the tube and vessel will always be 
of one density. Suppose, for example, the 
number at which the drop stands, before the 
condensation is made, to be r, and that it stands 
at Jy when Sie condensation has attained the re- 
quired degree ; the density of the air at the re- 
mote end of the gage, and consequently in the 

vessel, will be ^ . Jt was by such means that 

the laws of the condensation and elasticity of 
common air were originally deduced. 

Aiii-shaits, among miners, denote holes or 
shafts let down from the open air to meet the 
adits, and furnish fresh air. The damps, want, 
and impurity of air, which occur, when adits are 
wrought thirty or forty fathoms long, make it ne- 
cessary to let down air shafts, in order to give 
the air liberty to play through the whole work, 
and thus discharge bad vapours, and furnish good 
air for respiration: the expense of which shafts,, 
in regard of their vast depths, hardness of the 
rocks, drawing of water, &c. sometimes equals, 
nay exceeds, the ordinary charge of the whole 
adit. Sir Robert Murray describes a method,, 
used in the coal mines at Liege, of working mines^ 
without air-shafts. When the miners at Mendip 
have sunk a groove, they will not he at the 
charge of an air-shaft till they come at ore ; and 
for the supply of air have boxes of elm exactly 
closed of about six inches in the clear, by which 
tliey carry it down about twenty fathoms. Tliey 
cut a trench at a little distance from the top of 
the groove, covering it with turf and rods dis- 
pose to receive the pipe, which they contrive to 
come in sideways to their groove, four feet from 
the top ; which carries down the air to a great 
depth. When they come at ore, and m:e<l an 
air-shaft, they sink it four or five fathoms distant, 
according to the convenience of the breadth, and 
of the same fashion with the groove, to draw as 
well ore as air. — See Phil. Trans. No. V. and 
XXXIX. 

Air-threads, in natural history, a name given 
to the long filaments, so frequently seen in autumn 
floating about in tlie air. These threads are the 
work of spidei's, especially of that species called 
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the long legged field spider ; which, having 
mounted to the summit of a bush or tree, darts 
from its tail, several of these threads, till one is 
produced capable of supporting the creature in 
the air ; on this it mounts in quest of prey, and 
frequently rises to a very considerable height. 
See Aran I A. They are long, downy, and very 
soft, and though they hold together when un- 
touched, they stick to the fingers in handling, and 
easily break with a light touch. The general 
metliod of these creatures in spinning and weav- 
ing the webs, is to let down the thread, then 
draw it after them, and so dispose it as they 
think proper ; but in the midst of their work of 
this sort, if they are closely observed, they will 
sometimes be found to desist, and turning to the 
contrary way of the wind, will emit a thread with 
great rapidity, no less than that with which a jet of 
water is discharged from a cock. In this man- 
ner they continue darting forth tlie thread, which 
the wind takes, and carrying it forwards, it soon 
becomes many yards long. Soon after this the 
creature will throw itself off from the web, and 
trusting to the air, with this long tail, will ascend 
swiftly, and to a great height with it. The frag- 
ments of these lines, and the spiders attached to 
them, though unobserved, make these air-threads; 
and the use nature destines them fofjis evidently 
tlie wafting of the creature along in the air, and 
giving it an opportunity of preying on gnats, and 
many other insects that inhabit the air, out of 
the reach of these creatures by any other nu'ans. 
When the threads are newly spun, they are 
always single, and are generally seen ascending 
higher and higher in the air; but when they are 
seen comi!ig down, they are found sometimes 
comj)osed of three or four others, and eiVner with- 
out any spider at the ends, or with two or three, 
or more. It is plain that this happens from the 
meeting of these threads one witfi another in the 
air, and their tangling togiqher ; and this incom- 
modes the creatures, and brings tliem down. 

As these soon entangle together, and bring one 
another down, it is no wonder that dicy arc more 
frequent in the lower regions of the air, than 
theses with the spiders adliering to them, which 
usually rise to great heights, and sustain them- 
selves there. And hence the origin of the threads 
was much perplexed among the enquirers, because 
they were found without any mark of the animal 
to which they owed their existence. The business 
of feeding is not all the use of tliese threads, but 
the creatures evidently sport and amuse tliem- 
selves by means of tliem, floating about in the 
air, and changing height and jdace at pleasure. 
When a spider has once raised itself from the 
earth in this manner, it does not descend always 
on the same thread it arose by, but draws that 
up at times, and winds it up into a hank with 
its fore-feet, and darts out another by way of sup- 
j)ort ; and the new thread is made more or less 
long, as it is intended for a higher or lower flight. 
Philos. 'J Vans. No. I.. 

AiR-TRifNK, is a contrivance by Dr. Hales to 
prevent the stagnation of putrid effluvia in jails, 
and other places where a great number of people 
are crowded together, in a small space. It con- 
sists only of a long square trunk, open at both 
ends; one of which is inserted into the ceiling of 


the room, the air of which is required to be kept 
pure ; and the other extends a good way beyond 
the roof. Through this trunk a continued circula- 
tion is carried on : and the reason is, tliat the 
putrid effluvia, which do so much mischief when 
collected, being much lighter than the pure at- 
mosphere, rise to the top of the room ; and, if 
they there find a vent, will continually go out 
through it. These effluvia arise in a very con- 
siderable quantity, being calculated by the late 
Dr. Reil, at no less than thirty-nine ounces from 
one man in twenty-four hours. These trunks 
were first made trial of by Mr. Yeoman, over 
the House of Commons, where they were nine 
inches wide within ; and over the Court of King’s 
Hench in Westminster hall, wliere they were six 
inches wide. They are sometimes made wider, 
and sometimes narrower ; but the wider they are, 
the longer they ought to be, more effectually to 
promote the ascent of the vapour. Tlie reason 
why vapours of this kind ascend more swiftly 
through a long trunk tiiaii a short one, is, that the 
pressure of fluids is always according to their 
different depth, vvitliout regard to the diameter 
of their basis, or of the vessid wdiich contains 
them ; and, upon this principle, a gallon of 
water may be made to split a strong cask. See 
Hydrostatics. 

When the column of putrid effluvia is long 
and narrow, the difference bctw(;en the column 
of atniospliere pressing on the upper end of the 
trunk, and that which presses on the lower end, 
is much greater than if the column of ]mtri(l 
effluvia were short and wide ; and consequently 
the ascent is mucli swifter. One pan of a single 
pair of scales, which was two inches in diameter, 
lioing held within one of ihese trunks over tlie 
House of Commons, the force of the ascending 
air made it rise so as to requirc%ur grains to 
restore the eipiilibrium, and this when there was 
no person in tlie house; hut when it was full, 
no less than twelve grains were requisite to 
restore tlie equilibrium ; which clearly shows 
that these trunks must he of real and very great 
efheacy, 

Air-vesskls, are spiral ducts in the leaves, 
&;c. of plants, supposed to be analogous to the 
lungs of animals, in supplying the difl’erent parts 
of a jilant with air. See Plants. 

Dr. Grew, in his enquiry into the motion and 
cause of the air in vegetables, enters at some 
length into the structure of these remarkable ves- 
sels ; and shews that air enters plants in various 
ways, not only by the trunk, leaves, and other 
visible parts, but also at the root. The pores 
designed for the reception and expulsion of air, 
are so very large in the trunks of some plants, 
as in the thick walking cane, that they are visi- 
ble to the naked, eye ; but with a glass, the 
cane seems as if it were full of large pin-holes, 
resembling the pores of the skin in the ends o 
the fingers, and ball of the hand. In the leaves 
of the pine, through a glass, they make an ele- 
gant appearance, standing almost exactly Ht 
rank and file throughout the length of the leaves. 
The chief admission of air into plants, however, 
is at the root : much as in animals, some part o 
the air may continually pass into the body an 
blood by the pores of the skin ; but the cliier 
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draught is at the mouth. If the chief entrance 
of the air w( 3 re at the trunk, before it could be 
mixed with the sap in tlie root, it must descend ; 
and so move not only contrary to its own nature, 
but in a contrary course to the sap : whereas by 
its rece})tion at the root, and its transition from 
thenco, it lias a more natural and easy motion of 
ascent. The same fact is farther evident, from 
the hnencss and smallness of tlu3 diametrical aper- 
tures in the trunk, in comparison of those in the 
root ; which nature has plainly designed for the 
separation of the air from the sap, after they are 
bom together received into them. Grew. Anat, 
of Rooty chap. iii. p. 127. 

Air-vcsscls are found in the leaves of all plants, 
and are even discoverable in many without the 
licl}) of glasses ; for upon breaking the stalk or 
chief tibres of a leaf, the likeness of a fine woolly 
sulistance, or rather of curious small cob-webs, 
may be seen to hang at both the broken ends. 
This is taken notic:e of only in some few plants, 
as in scabious, where it is more visible ; but may 
also be si-en more or less in most others, if the 
leav(>s be very tenderly broken. This wool is 
n'ally askein of air-vessels, or rather of the fibres 
of the air-vessels, loosed from their spiral posi- 
tion, and so drawn out in length. Id, ibid, 
chap. iv. p. 155. 

Dr. Hales has proved that air is inspired by 
vegetables ; and has shewn that air, in many in- 
stance's, free'ly enters the vessels of tretis, and is 
wrought in great abundance into their substance. 
But as to {)articular air-vesstds in plants, he 
asks, may not the use of those spiral wreaths, 
tlait aie coiled round the insides of those vessels, 
whicli are supposed to be air-vessels, and which 
are manifestly to be seen in several trees, and 
in the leaves of tlie vine and scabious, be designed 
by nature to promote the tjuickcr ascent of air, 
by being in som(3 measure conformed to its 
elastic contortions ? For such spiral wreaths 
seem to be altogether useless for promoting the 
ascent of any liquor, as the sap, wliicli ascends 
most freely through innumerable other capillary 
vessels, having no such spiral coils in them : not 
that wa 3 are to suppose the air in its elastic state 
actually to touch, and thereby to be determincil 
in the course of these spirals, as any liquor would 
he. But as the rays of light, when they are re- 
llected from a solid body, are found to be re- 
flected, without actually touching the reflecting 
body in the point of reflection ; so it is nut un- 
reasonable to suppose, that elastic air may, like 
light, be diverlea from one course, and so be 
determined to another, by the solid bodies it 
approaches, without touching them, but rebound- 
ing like light from those solid bodies near the 
point of contact. 

This ingenious writer has observed, that these 
^^pirals are coiled in a course opposite to those of 
the sun, that is, from west to east. Vide Static, 
i^ss. vol. i. p. 155, and vol. ii.p. 265, and 266. 

Dr. Darwin in his Phytologia, contends that 
Inc vessels which Malpighi, Grew, and many 
otbers, have denominated bronchia, and erroiie- 
Oflsly thought to be air-veswels, and to serve the 
pnrpose of respiratory organs, are absorbent 
vessels, destined to imbibe tbe nutriment of 
plants, and that t)i(3y are the genuine lungs of 


vegetables. ^ These absorbent vcssids.’ he says^, 
‘ which resemble the lacteals of animal bodies, 
are found in the roots of plants for imbibing 
nourishment from the moist earth, on the ex- 
ternal surfaces of the bark and leaves, for ab- 
sorbing the humidity of the atmosphere, and 
also in the internal surfaces of the cells and 
cavities of the vegetable system, where they ab- 
sorb ‘the secreted fluids, after they have per* 
formed the offices to which they arc adapted. 
The existence of the first sort of absorbents is 
evinced by the growth of plants, whilst mois- 
ture is applied to their roots, and by their 
withering when it is withdrawn. Those of the 
second sort are manifested by plucking off a 
leaf and laying it in water, which is found not 
to wither so soon as if it were left exposed to 
the dry air. The third class of vessels of this 
kind will be p(‘rccived to perform its office by 
moistening the alburnum or sap-wood, and the 
inner surface of the bark of a branch severed 
from a tree ; which are thus preserved, whilst 
tlie same ])arts left unmoisteued in the dry air 
are ol.)servcd to wither. Besides, if vegetables 
be inserted in glass-tubes or narrow vessels, 
filled with water, the surface of the water will 
he seen to subside much sooner than by eva}) 0 - 
ration alone in similar circumstances.^ Dr. Dar- 
win contrivoj to exhibit these absorbent vessels 
to the eye, by dipping twigs of a fig-tree in a 
decoction of madder and of log-wood, whicli 
after some time, upon cutting ofl‘ about an i^nch 
of the stalk near the bottom, exhibited a circ.^ 
of red points, believed by him to be the co- 
loured ends of the absorbents, that existed in 
th(! newly formed alburnum. Jle expresses his 
astonishment that any ])crson should have con- 
ceived these vessels, that arc found in the al- 
burnum, and which consist of a spiral line, to 
he air vessels or tubes ; and farther observes, 
that the absorbent vessels of trees in passing 
down their trunks, consist of long, hollow cylin- 
ders, of a spiral form, anrl of such large diameters 
in sonic vegetables, c. g. in cane, as to be visible, 
when dry and empty, to the naked eye. Through 
these air will pass rapidly upward and down- 
ward; and hence Dr. Hales has been led to 
coincide with (xrew and others in opinion, that 
they are air-vessels or lungs designed Ibr res- 
piration, and receiving atmospherical air in their 
natural state. But to this Dr. D. objects, that 
they have no communication with the hori- 
zontal air-vessels of plants, and they exist in the 
root, as well as in the trunk, where, not 
being exposed to the atmosphere, they cannot 
serve for the purpose of respiration. Air, how- 
ever, in its combined state, or dissolved in 
water, may be absorbed by these vessels ; and 
may appear when the pressure of the atmos- 
phere is removed in the exhausted receiver, or 
when it is expanded by heat; as is the case 
in the froth observed at one end of a green 
stick, when the othey is burning in the fire. 
Dr. Darwin apprehends, that tlie structure of 
those large vegetable absorbents, which have 
been erroneously called air-vessels, consists of 
a spiral line, and not of a vessel interrupted with 
valves ; and in this respect it differs from that 
of animal lymphatics. According to this writer. 
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the proper air-vessels are horizontal vessels of 
large diameter, which pass through the bark of 
trees to the alburnum. Malpighi has given a 
figure of them, and Duhamel mentions fine 
horizontal perforations through the bark of trees, 
which he believes to be perspiratory or excre- 
tory organs ; and besides these, he takes notice 
of others, that are larger, standing prominent 
in the birch-tree, and piercing the exterior bark ; 
which probably contain air during the living 
state of the tree. Dr. Darwin supposes, that 
the horizontal vessels first mentioned contain 
air, enclosed in a thin moist membrane, which 
may serve the purpose of oxygenating the fluid 
in the extremities of some fine arteries of the 
embryo buds, in a manner similar to that by 
which the air at the broad end of the egg is 
thought to oxygenate the fluids in the termi- 
nation of the placental vessels of the embryo 
chick. 

Air, or Ayrshire, in geography, an extensive 
county of Scotland, stretching ninety miles in 
length, along the wostem coast, from its southern 
boundary near Loch Ryan, in Wigtonshire, to 
Kelly bridge, which separates it from Renfrew- 
shire on the North ; and extends in breadth, ge- 
nerally from twenty to twenty-five miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Renfrew, on the south 
by Galloway, on the east by Lanar(|5hire, and on 
the west by tlie brith of Clyde. It comprehends 
the districts of Carrick, Coil, Kyle, and Cuniiing- 
hame, which are divided into forty-six parishes, 
and contains 526,602 Scotch acres, or 662,005 
English. From Colonel Fullarton’s General 
View of this county, drawn up for the Board of 
Agriculture, we learn, that within these forty 
years, it has rapidly improved in its cultivation, 
trade, and commerce, as well as in tlie popuUi- 
tion, industry, and opulence of its inhabitants ; 
that in 1791, its entire population being B3,892 
souls, alxive 780 were proprietors of land ; 1502 
farmers; and about 461 paupers; that the an- 
nual funds for relief of these last, were upwards 
of £l262 sterling, that the valued rents amounted 
to £191,605 Os. Id. Scots ; and the real rents to 
between £150,000 and £160,000 sterling; the 
number of horses were about 4300 ; of sheep 
about 135,000 ; and of black cattle upwards of 
34,000. This county exhibits the form of two 
wings extending to the N.W. and S.W. and 
forming a vast bay at the mouth of the Frith of 
Clyde. The principal rivers in it are the Ayr, 
the Stencher, the Gervan, the Uoon, and the 
Irwin. The roads are excellent, and the plan- 
tations and clumps of trees numerous and beau- 
tiful. The county alxiunds in coal, iron, and 
other minerals. For its improvements in general, 
it was formerly much indebted to the exertions 
of the late earl of F.glington and Mr. Fairly, of 
Fairly, nor has the spirit of improvement re- 
laxed of late years. Its population, according to 
the last census, was 127,299. Vast quantities 
of sea-weed are ihrowr^ on shore here, from 
which many tons of kelp are annually made. 
Most of the lochs have plenty of marl, the prin- 
cipal of which is loch Doon. The rivers abound 
with salmon, and the coasts are admirably 
adapted for the white fishing. The county is 
particularly adapted for the purpose of manu- 


factuies, from the abundance of the fuel ; and 
those of cotton, woollen, thread, and muslin, are 
carried to a very considerable extent. In the 
hills of Carrick, a few curious fragments of 
agate, porphyry, jaspar, and calcareous petri- 
factions have been found ; and galena and plum- 
bago in the parishes of Stair and Ncw-Cumnock, 
together with a species of whet-stone, known by 
the name of Ayr-stoue. This county gave birth 
to Sir William Wallace, who in the reign of 
Alexander III. after fighting gloriously for his 
country, was at length betrayed into the hands 
of the English. 

Air, or Ayr, or as it is spelt in some ancient 
writings, Are, a parish of Scotland, situated in 
the county of that name, of a quadrangular form, 
about three miles long from north to south, and 
four miles broad at its eastern extremity, though 
not two at its western. It contained, according 
to the return made to Sir John Sinclair, by Drs. 
Dali^mple and M’Gill, in 1791, about 4100 
inhabitants. The climate is moist, notwithstand- 
ing which many of the natives live to a gn^at 
age. Tradition reports, that a battle was fought 
in this parish, in the valley of Dalrymple, be- 
tween the vSeots and Piets, before the Christian 
aera, wherein both the sovereigns, Fergus and 
Coilus, were slain. Here is a strong chalybeate 
spring, famous in scrofulous and scorbutic com- 
plaints ; and the parish is distinguished as the 
birth place of the celebrated Johannes Scotus, 
and Robert Burns, the poet. 

Air, or Ayr, a royal burgh of great antiquity, 
the county-town of Ayrshire, and the seat of a 
circuit court. It is seventy-five miles south-west 
from Edinburgh ; contains 944 houses, and 7455 
inhabitants within the parish. In 1202, it was 
made a royal burgh by king William the Lion, 
It is situated on the southern bank of the river 
Ayr, near its influx into the Frith o&.<Clyde. In 
the ccntie of the town, which is iu the shape of 
a crescent, stand the tol-booth and towm-hall, 
with a spire 135 feet high. Ayr has two churches 
and several other places of worship. Here are 
also a theatre, a public academy, a library, and a 
reading-room, a dispensary, a work-house, and 
a savings-bank. It is also intended to erect a 
range of public buildings, including a court house, 
and a gaol for criminals and debtors, on an im- 
proved plan. The harbour formed by the mouth 
of the Ayr, is subject to the inconvenience of a 
shifting bar ol* sand ; to remedy which, two re- 
flecting light-houses have been erected. The 
principal manufactures are tanning, boot and 
shoe making, soap-boiling, also ship-building to a 
small extent. The exports are cotton and woollen 
goods, pig-iron, coals, paint, and whetstones; 
the imports, grains, spirits, bricks, slates, timber, 
and lime-stone ; the principal trade is with Ire- 
land. Besides the salmon fishery, the sand-banks 
on the coast abound with all kinds of white fish^ 
and one or two companies are established here 
for catching and curing them. Sir William 
Wallace began his exploits, and Edward fitted 
a powerful garrison at this place. Oliver Crom- 
well converted' the church into a garrisone 
fortress and armoury, and gave the ? 

100 merks English to build another. In the u 
Church the parliament met, which connrme 
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Robert Bruce^s title to the throne. Ayr sends a 
member to parliament along with Irvine, Roth- 
say, Inverary, and Campbeltown. Ayr is a 
fashionable place of resort, has well-attended 
races, and is sometimes the seat of the Cale- 
donian hunt. It is governed by a provost, two 
bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and twelve 
councillors. It has two weekly markets, and 
four annual fairs. 

AIR A, in botany, alpa, the Greek name for 
lolium or darnel, has been given by Linnaeus to 
a genus of plants, class 3, triandria ; order 2, di- 
gynia, called in English aira grass, or hair grass. 
Its gen. characters are : cal. glume, two flowered ; 
valves, ovatc-lanceolate : cou. bivalve; nectary 
two-leaved ; leaflets acute : stam. filaments capil- 
lary; antherae oblong: germ ovate; styles 

cetaceous ; .stigmas pubescent : pkr. none ; seeds, 
sub-ovate. The species mostly consist of different 
species of the avena, or gramina of other writers. 
Fourteen have been enumerated, nine of which 
are natives of Great Britain. 

AIRANF, or AiRANiTiF,, in church history, an 
obscure sect of Arians, in the fourth century, 
who denied the consubstantiality of the Holy 
Ghost with the Father and the Son. 

AIRDRIE, a market-town of Scotland, in 
Fust-Monkland parish, county of Lanark, on the 
great road to Edinburgh, twelve miles east of Glas- 
gow. It is regularly liuilt, with fine wide streets, 
extending nearly a mile in length. Here are dis- 
tilleries, an iron foundry, a cotton manufactory, 
and a Tlurgher chapel. It has a weekly market, 
Fairs, second Tuesday of January, second Tues- 
day of February, third Thursday of May, O. S. 
last Tuesday of August, and first Thursday of 
November, O. S. population 4860. 

AIRE, a town of France, formerly the chief 
town of Gascony Proper, now the head of a 
canton in the department of the l^andes, kc. ar- 
rondissement of St. Sever, situated in a fertile 
and agreeable country, on the slope of a hill on 
the left bank of the Adour. It is nine leagues 
N. N. E. of Pau, and twenty-two S. S. E. of 
Rourdeaux. Population 3000, including the 
siiliurb village of Le Mas. Long. 12'. W. 
lat. 43^ 42'. N. 

Anin, or Auicn, a town of France, in the 
county of Artois ; the head of a canton in the de- 
partment of tlie Pas de Calais, arrondissement of 
St. Omer. It is situated on the Lys, thirteen miles 
from St. Omer, with which it has communication 
by canal. Long. 2^’. 29'. E. lat. 50°. 38'. N. 

AIRLY, a ])arish of Scotland, in the county 
of Angus; containing 1070 inhabitants. It is 
situated partly in die vale of Strathmore, and 
partly on the Grampian hills. Airly Castle, 
the residence of the earl of Airly, is a fine modem 
structure, erected on the ruins of an ancient 
castle of the same name. The castle of Balrie is 
another ruin of considerable extent, in the same 
neighbourhood. 

AIRVAUX, or Airvault, a town of France, 
in the province of Poitou, included in the mo- 
dern department of the Deux Sevres. . It con- 
tains 440 houses and 2070 inhabitants ; and is 
fourteen leagues N. E. of Niort. 

AISEAU, a marquisate, with a village of the 


same name, in the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
three miles E. S. E. of Chatelet. 

AISLE', w. Latin, ala; Vv.aile; a wing; 
the walks in a church, or wings in the choir of 
a cathedral. 

The abbey is by no means so magnificent as one 
would expect from its endowments. The church is 
one huge nef, with a double aisle to it ; and at each 
end is a large quire. Addison. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If memory o^cr their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise, 

Gray's Elegy, 

AJSLINGEN, formerly a free county of the 
empire, belonging to the bishopric of Augsburgh, 
now included in the kingdom of Bavaria, circle 
of the Upper Danube. A market town of the 
same name lies about four miles south of Dil- 
lingen, has a castle, a bailwick, and 1170 in- 
habitants. 

AISNE, or Aine, a considerable river of 
France, which, after a course of forty leagues, 
unites itself with the Oise, a little above Cham- 
paigne. It becomes navigable near Chatean- 
Porcien, in the department of the Ardennes; and 
attempts have been made to connect it with the 
Maese by means of canals ; but as yet without 
success. A 

Aisne, a department of France, consisting of 
portions of the ancient Compeigne, Isle of France 
and Picardy. It derives its name from the above 
river; and is said to contain 432,239 inhabitants. 
It is a grain district of considerable importance. 

AlSTULFUS, the last king but one of the 
IvOmbards in Italy, succeeded his brother Ra- 
chisuis, A. I). 748, had divers unsuccessful wars 
with Pepin, king of 1' ranee, and ended a short 
and inglorious reign, A. D. 753, by breaking his 
neck at a hunting match. 

AJUGA, Buole; in botany, a genus of the 
gymnospermia order, belonging to the diriynamia 
class of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 4 2d order, asperifolioe. The cha- 
racters are ; CAL. a one-leaved short perianthium, 
cut Imlf-way into five clefts, with the segments 
nearly equal : cor. is monopetalous and rin- 
gent ; tube cylindric and bent in ; the upper lip 
very small, erect, bifid, obtuse ; the lower, large, 
spreading, trifid, obtuse; middle division, very 
large and obcordate, side ones small : stam. 
subulate, erect filaments, longer than the upper 
lip, anthers twin ; fist, a four-parted germ, style 
filiform, and will) respect to situation and length 
as in the stamina; stigmas two, slender, the 
lowest shorter ; no pericarpium ; the calyx which 
is converging, fosters the seeds, which are some- 
what oblong. • There are six species, viz. first, 
A. orientalis, or eastern bugle ; second, ajuga 
Geneversis, a native of Switzerland ; third, ajuga 
pyramidalis ; fourth, ajuga acpina, or mountain 
bugle; fifth, ajuga decurnoens, the Japanese 
bugle ; sixth, ajuga reptens, or common bugle. 

AJURU-CATINGA, in ornithology, the 
Guiana red-billed parrot, a variety of the psitr 
tacus rufirostris, the psittaca aquarum Lupianiin 
insulsB of Brisson, and the Guiana green parrot 
of Bancroft, and of Latham ; has the bill, legs, 
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ftAjt and claws of a whitish-red colour, and the 
orbits ash-coloured. It inhabits South America ; 
and is about the size of a thrush ; the irides have 
two coloured circles, of which the outer one is 
reddish, and the inner ash-coloured. 

Ajuuu-para, a species of iirasilian parrot 
of a small size ; of a beautiful tureen, and with 
white legs, a white beak, and white skinny cir- 
cles round its eyes. 

Alt HU rARROT, or PsiTTAcrs TEstivus, 
in ornithology, the ajuru-curau of Maregrave, 
the aourou-couraou of lluflbn, the iniddle-sizeil 
parrot of VV’illugliby, and the common Amazons 
parrot of Latham, is of a green colour, slightly 
spotted with yellow; with a blue front, blood- 
red shoulders, and flesh-coloured orbits. It is 
twelve indies long, and its body about the size of 
a pigeon : the back has a number of tawny yel- 
low featliers, interspersed over its green plumage. 
The face is yellow, with a blue forehead and 
vvliite crown ; the tail-quills are green with 
paler tips : the first, second, and third on each 
side are red on their inner webs near the base ; 
the outer web of the first being blue ; the 
shoulders are either tawny or blood-red ; the pri- 
mary wing-quills are black, with bluish tips, the 
outer webs being green, and the inner black ; the 
first four or five of the secondaries have their 
outer webs red near the base ; thef‘ bill is black 
at the tip. This inhabits Amazonia, Guiana, 
and Ikasil ; and has several varieties, to the four 
first of which the above description is applica- 
ble : e. g. first, tlie ajuru of Jamaica ; this is the 
psittacus viridis melanorinchos of Aldrovand, 
the black-billed green parrot of Willughby, and 
the Jamaica jiarrot of Brown and Latham: 
second, the main ajuru jiariot, with the lesser 
wing coverts red ; the crown yellow, the cheeks 
and chin paler, the forehead blue, the under 
half of the five middle wing-quills, and the in- 
ner webs, at the base of four tail-quills on each 
side red ; a variety which inhabits Guiana and 
Amazonia: third, Bra.silian ajuru parrot, with 
cap blue, variegated with lilack, a yellow spot 
on the crown, and one on each side below the 
eyes, and a blue chin. This is the ])s. Brasil, 
cyanocephalo.s of Brisson, the ajuru-curuca of 
Maregrave, Kay, and Willughby, and the blue- 
topped parrot of Latham. The primary wing- 
quills, according to Mr. Latham, are variegated 
with yellow, red, and violet-blue. It inhabits 
Brasil ; fourth, varied ajuru parrot, with the 
crown, clieeks, and chin yellow, and the front 
blue. , The crown is varied with blue, the scrag 
and upper part of the back with yellow, and the 
bill is ash-coloured. This is the ajuru curaii 
secundus of Maregrave and Kay, and the West 
India green parrot of Edwards and Latham : 
fifth, Amazonian ajuni parrot, pale green, with a 
pale yellow front and tawny temples. This is 
the ps. amazonicus of Gmelin, and the Brasilian 
yellow-fronted parrot of l^tham. It inhabits 
Brasil and Amazonia, and is almost twice the 
«iz€ of those above-mentioned ; sixth, great ajuru 
parrot, green, with a blue forehead, the crown, 
cheeks, and chin , and middle of the belly yellow. 

It is nearly as large as the former, and inhabits 
Brasil: seventh, yellow-necked ajuru parrot, green, 


with yellow head and neck, and red shoulders, 
of the size of the former, and like it, the wing- 
quills are marked with a red spot, and the la- 
teral tail-quills are red at the base : eighth, 
counterfeit ajuru parrot, green, variegated with 
yellow, having a blue forehead and red shoulders, 
it inhabits Brasil. Gmelin^s Linn. tom. i. p. 340. 
Kerris Linn. p. 598. Buffon's Birds, &c. 

ALTON, (William) in biography, an eminent 
botanist and gardener, was born in 1731, at a 
small village near Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, in 
Scotland. Having been accustomed from his 
youth to the science and practice of horticulture, 
became into England in 1754, and was engaged 
as an asistant by Mr. Philip Miller, well known 
as the author of the Gardener’s Dictionary, and 
then sujierintendent of the physic-garden at 
Chelsea. In this situation he soon attracted 
notice, and in 1750 was recommended to the 
prince,ss dowager of Wales, as a fit person to 
manage the botanical garden at Kew. In this 
oftice to which he was then appointed he con- 
tinued during life ; and here he laid the founda- 
tion both of his fame and fortune. As the garden 
at Kew was destined to be the repository of all 
tlie curious plants that could be collected from 
the various quarters of the globe, Mr. Alton had 
the most favourable opportunity for indulging 
his taste, and employing liis care and skill in 
their cultivation ; and in so doing he acquired 
distinguished reputation amongst tlie lovers of 
tliis science, and the particular esteem of his 
royal patrons. Under his superintendence, KeW 
gardens became the jnincipal scene of botanical 
culture in the kingdom. In 1783 Mr. Alton was 
promoted to the more lucrative office of managing 
the pleasure and kitchen gardens at Kew, which 
he was allowed to retain in connection with the 
botanical department which he had before occu- 
pied. In 1789 he published his iiortus Kew- * 
crisis, or Catalogue of the Plants cultivateiKin 
the Koyal Botanical Garden at Kew, in Wee 
vols. 8vo. with thirteen plates; a work which 
had been the labour of many years, and which 
justly entitles him to resjiectful commemoration 
among the promoters of science. The number 
of species, contained in this catalogue, is between 4 
five and six thousand. A new and curious 
article in it relates to the first introduction of 
particular exotics into the English gardens. 

'The system of arrangement is that of Linnaius, 
with such improvements as the advanced state 
of botanical science required. To Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and Mr. Dryarider, Mr. 
Alton respectfully acknowledges his obligation^ 
for assistance in compiling this celebrated work. 

The Ilortus Kewensis, was much valued by 
the best judges, and a large impression of it 
found a rapid sale. Notwithstanding the tem- 
perance and activity of Mr. Alton, he laboured % 
under the incurable malady of a scirrhous liver, 
which occasioned his death in 1793, iu his sixty-* 
second year. His eldest son, devoted to the 
same pursuits, and distinguished by his talen^, 
was appointed by the king^s own nominaU^, 
to all his father’s employments. The private cha- 
racter of Mr. Aiton was highly estunabie tor 
mildness, benevolence, piety, and every domestic 
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nnd social virtue. lie was^'interred in the church- 
yard of Kew, amidst a most respectable con- 
course of friends. Gen. Biog. 

AITONIA, in botany, so called from Mr. W. 
Aiton, his majesty’s late gardener at Kew, a genus 
of the inonadelphia octandria class and order, and 
of the natural order of columniferae. Its characters 
are: cal. a one-leafed, erect, four-parted, short, 
perianthium, divided into four ovate, sharp, seg- 
ments : COR. four erect, equal, broadly-ovate, con- 
cave, very obtuse petals : stam. have filaments, 
joined as far as the middle, divided above into 
eight, awl-shaped, furrowed, standing out of the 
corolla, and having ovate, furrowed anthers : pist. 
a germ, superior, ovate, smooth, and subangular ; 
style one, filiform, of the same length with the 
stamina ; stigma obtuse, undivided : pericarp. 
an ovate, dry, membranaceous, four-cornered, 
one-celled, brittle berry, the corners arc produced 
and sharp ; the seeds many, fixed to a column, 
globular and smooth. It varies with five-cleft, 
ten-stamined flowers. There is one species, viz. 
A. Caponsis, found at the (hipe hy Thunberg, 
and introduced here in 1774 by Mr. F. Masson. 

AITZEMA, (l.eo) a celebrated historian of 
Friesland, born A. I ). 1600. and author of a His- 
tory of the United Frovinces, in fifteen volumes 
quarto, and seven folio. As a large collection 
of authentic pieces, this work is extreme'ly valu- 
able. Aouv. Diet. Hist. 

AIUS T.ocutius, i. e. a speaking voice, one 
of the Dii minores, to whom the Romans erected 
an altar. The following incident occasioned the 
Romans to erect an altar to this ideal Jleity. 
M. ISeditiu.s, a [^Ic'beian, acquainted the tribunes, 
that, in walking the streets by night, he liad 
heard a voice over the temple of \'esta, giving 
the Romans notice that the ( Jauls were coming 
against them. This intimation was, howevea*, 
neglected ; but after the truth was confirmed by 
the event, Camillus supposed this voice to be a 
new deity, and erected an altar to it under the 
name of Aius Uocutius. A more rational sup- 
position might have been, that the goddess V'esta 
herself had given them tlie warning; but in this 
absurd manner did the heathens multiply their 
gods and tlieir superstitions without end. Cicero 
de Divin. i. 4.5. 

Ajutaoe, or Aivjutaoe, from ojoute?', to adapt, 
in hydraulics, part of the apparatus of an artificial 
fountain, or jet d’ eau; being a sort of tube, 
fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the vessel, 
through whicii the water is to be played, and by 
it determined into this or that figure. It is 
chiefly the diversity in the ajutages, that makes 
the different kinds of fountains ; and hence, by 
having several ajutages to be supplied oc- 
casionally, one fountain comes to have the effect 
of many. Marriottc enquires into the best kind 
of ajutages, or spouts, for jets d’ eau ; affirming 
from experiment, that an even polished round 
hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a liigher jet 
than either a cylindric, or a conical ajutage. See 
Fountain and Hydrostatics, and Bhil. Trans. 
181. 

AIX, a small island on the coast of France, 
between the isle of Oleron and the continent. It 
i'S 12 miles N. W. of Rochfort, and 12 S. S. W. 
of Rochelle, nov' included in the department of 
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Charente Inferienre. The English made a descent 
on it, in 1758, and demolished the fort. Long. 
1°. 5.' W. ].at. 46^^. 45^ N. Inbab. about 15,000. 

Aix, a handsome and ancient city of France, 
in the department of the Mouths of the Rhone, 
the capital of the ci-devant province called l^ro- 
vence, and now the chief town of an arrondisse- 
ment. It is about 89 miles S. by E. of Paris, 
48 S. E. of Avignon, and 21 N. of Marseilles. 
It is a well-built city, and is said to resemble 
Paris more than any other tow-n in France. Ex- 
cellent wine is produced in its neighbourhood, 
but its principal trade is in oil, which is un- 
commonly fine ; and there are also some silks 
and other stuffs manufactured in it. Their 
articles of export are wine, brandy, almonds 
wool, silk, grain, raisins, figs, capers, plums, 
olives, nuts, fish, vermicelli, linen, and hardware. 
The city is populous, and is seated in a large 
plain, chiefly ]flanted with olive trees ; and is 
embellished with abundance of fine fountains, 
and several beautiful squares. The place des 
preaclieiirs is on the side of a hill ; it is about 
150 yards in lengtli and breadth; and is sur- 
rounded with trees, and houses built with stone 
th ree stories high. The town hall is at one end 
of the city, and is distrilnited into several fine 
a[)arf merits.# The hotel de ville is a handsome 
])uildii , but hid by the houses of tlie narrow 
street in which it is placed. The cathedral church 
is a gothic structure, and contains several ancient 
monuments. The cours, in the orbitelle quarter, 
is a magnificent walk, above 300 yards long, 
formed by a triple avenue of elms, and two rows 
of regular and stately houses ; and ornamented 
in the centre by several fountains. The churches 
in general are handsome buildings. In one of 
them, was formerly a silver statue of the Virgin 
Mary, almost as large as life. The baths without 
the city, which has ciglit gate's, were discovered 
in 1704, and have good buildings, raised at a 
vast expense, for the accommodation of those 
who drink the waters. As well as a college of 
Jesuits and other seminaries, there was here a 
famous university, founded in 1409 by Pope 
Alexander \'. The College de Bourbon was 
intended as a superintending court over the uni- 
versity, Both institutions were dissolved at the 
revolution, and replaced by a Lycee. 

Although Aix was the first Roman settlement 
in (hull, it is not remarkable for Roman antiqui- 
ties. The warm springs, for which it is now 
kiiowm and frequented, induced Sextus Calvinus 
to found a colony here, to which he gave the 
name of Aquee Sextia?, which, in correct maps 
of the west empire, occupies a conspicuous 
place on the shores of the MediteiTanean. Buf 
Aix is indebted for its greatest improvements to 
Louis XIV. The baths are supposed to possess 
particular virtues in cases of debility ; and seve- 
ral altars have been dug up sacred to Priapus, 
the in-scriptions on which indicate the gratitude 
of its ancient inhabitants to that deity. Long. 
5"^. 31'. E. Lat. 43"". 32'. N. Population about 
27,000. 

Aix, an ancient town of France, in the de- 
partment of Mont Blanc, in the ci-devant duchy 
of Savoy, eleven miles north of Chamberry. : 
is seated on the lake Bourget, at the foot of k 
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mounlain, between Chamberry, Annecy, and 
Rumilly. There is here a triumphal arch of the 
ancient Romans, but it is almost entirely ruined. 
The mineral waters brin^ a great number of 
strangers to this place. It was or'iginally called 
Aquae Gratianae, from the hot baths built there by 
the emperor Gratian. Long. 5°. 48/ E. Lat. 
45®. 40/ N. Population 1600. 

Aix-l.\-chapeli,e, a large and handsome city 
of Germany, once included in the circle of West- 
phalia and duchy of Juliers, now in the grand 
duchy of the Lower Rhine. It is situated 17 
miles N. of Limburgh, 22 N. E. of Leige, 21 
from Spa, and 40 W. of Cologne. It has a 
castle, built upon a hill, from which may be 
seen sixty different towns, the ocean, and even 
England, in a clear day. The town is seated in 
the valley, and is surrounded with woods and 
mountains, notwithstanding which the climate is 
good. It was a free imperial town for ages, and 
all authors agree about its antiquity ; it being 
mentioned in Ctesar’s Commentaries, and the 
Annals of Tacitus. The Romans had colonies 
ind fortresses in it, when they were at war with 
the Germans; but the mineral w^aters and the 
hot baths so increased its fame, tliat, in process 
of time, it w’iis advanced to the privileges of a 
city, by the name of Aquugranii, /hat is, the 
waters of Granins. That of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was given it by the French, on account of a 
chapel built in honour of the \hrgin Mary, by 
('harlemagne ; who, having repaired, beautified, 
and enlarged the city, which had been destroyed 
by the Iluns in 45 i, made it the usual place of 
his residence. lie lies interred in the church of 
Notre Dame, where were long kept his sword, 
his belt, and the four evanglists written in letters 
of gold, and used at the coronation of the emperors : 
but the emperor of Austria is said to have trans- 
ferred the three principal appendages of (he 
chapel to Vienna; i.e. the gospels, Charlemagne’s 
sword, and the shrine above mentioned, as in- 
dispensably necessary to the future coronation 
of the emperors. The last crowned here was 


copper and brass works of some celebrity. Ito 
revenues, including, among other things, the tax 
or licence paid by lottery agents, may amount to 
70,000 rix-dollars, or Xl 2,000 sterling. Part 
of this arises from the adjacent lands, which are 
productive of iron and coal. 

This place is famous for several councils and 
treaties of peace concluded in it ; particularly 
those between France and Spain in 1668, and 
between Great Britain and France in 1748. 
1 n the year 1702, it was taken by the revolutionary 
forces of France; was retaken in 1793, ami 
finally again seized by the French, under the 
command of general Jourdan, in 1794, who de- 
feated Clairfait, near .luliers, and made the 
French masters of Cologne and Bona. Until 
the fall of Napoleon it continued to form a part 
of the French empire, being the ca])ital of the 
department of the Roer, and head of the arron- 
dissement. It was ceded to Prussia by the 
treaty of Vienna. During this ])eriod, the bishop 
and clergy of Aix-la-Chapelle, testified their 
gratitude to the ci-devant emperor, (then first 
consul) as the restorer of the Gallican cluirch, 
by an elegant column in the area to the principal 
entrance of the cathedral, bearing in the inscrip- 
tion, Ileroi Bonaparte Reipublica? Gallicic Primo 
Consuli, J*'])iscopus Clerusquc Aquisgranus 
Posuerunt, and recording the triumphs of France. 
The Cossacks, when here, overturned it to get at 
the coins which were deposited beneath; but tlie 
king of Prussia restored it, only altering some 
parts of the inscription dishonourable to his 
country. 

The hot sulphureous waters, for wliich tliis 
place has so long been celebrated, arise from 
several sources, which supply baths constructed 
in different parts of the town. The waters near 
the .sources are clear and pellucid and have a 
strong sulphureous smell, resembliug'thc w’ashing 
of a foul gun ; but they lose this smell by ex- 
posure to air. Their taste is saline, bitter, and 
urinous. They do not contain iron. They are 
also neutral near tlie fountain ; but afterw'ards 


Ferdinand 1. in 1531, since which time the cere- 
mony has taken place at Frankfort on the Maine. 
Aix-la-Chayjelle, however, retains the greater 
number of the privileges conferred on it by 
Charlemagne. 

The town maybe divided into the inward and 
outward city. The inward is about three quar- 
ters of a league in circumference ; and the out- 
ward w'all, in which there were eleven gates, is 
about a league and a half in circumference. 
There are rivulets which run through the town and 
keep it very clean,besides various public fountains, 
and many private ones. They have stone quar- 
ries in the neighbourhood, which furnish the 
inhabitants with proper materials for tlieir mag- 
nificent buildings, of which the stadt-house, and 
the cathedral are the chief. There are likewise 
thirty parochial churches, and numerous con- 
vents ; Dut the greater part have been suppressed. 
The market place is very spacious, and the 
houses round it stately. Aix-la-Chapelle con- 
tained, in 1807, 3080 houses, and 27,164 inhabi- 
tants. Its manufactures of broad-cloth from 
.^p^ish wool an* <till famous, and occupy thirty- 
fouf fiourifhing ♦«tablishments. Here are also 


are manifestly and prett)' strongly alkaline, 
insomuch that clothes are washed with them 
without soap. The heat of the water of the 
liottest spring, by Dr. Lucas’s account, raises the 
quick-silver of Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 136/ 
by Moris. Monet’s account, to 146°; and the 
heat of the fountain, where they commonly drink, 
by Dr. Lucas’s account, to 112°. Dr. Simmons 
has given the following account of their several 
temperatures, as repeatedly observed by himself, ^ 
with a thermometer constructed by Nairne. 

The spring which supplies what is called the 
Emperor’s Bath, the New Bath, and the Queen 

of Hungary’s Bath, 1 27°. 

St. (^uirin’s Bath, 112 . 

The Rose Bath, and the Poor’s Bath, both ^ 
supplied by the same spring, . • • * 

Charles’s Bath, and St. Corneille’s Bath, 112 . 
The spring used for drinking is in the 
High Street, opposite to Charles’s 
Bath ; the heat of it at the pump is • ; 

Dr. Lucas evaporated the water of tjie hott^ 
spring, the Emperor’s Bath, and obtained 2 d 8 
grains of solid matter from a gallon, compose 
of fifteen grains of calcareous earth, ten grains o 
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selenites, and 243 grains of a saline matter made 
up of natron and sea salt. They are at first 
nauseous and harsh, but by habit become familiar 
and agreeable. At first drinking, also, they 
generally affect the head. A chemical analysis 
of this water discovers its gaseous contents to be 
a small portion of carbonic acid, and much sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas, highly suiiersaturated, 
and of great volatility and pungency. The sul- 
phur is sublimed, in a cistern, in a solid form, 
adhering to the upper stone, in the form of a 
fine powder ; which is gathered, as it accumulates 
from time to time, and sold in the shops as Aix 
sulphur. That which is still retained in the 
water, becomes volatilized by evaporation ; for 
when the v/ater is exhausted by boiling, no par- 
ticles remain in the residuum. A quantity of 
uncombined soda, is among the most important 
articles of its solid contents. There is also a 
minute portion of common salt and carbonated 
lime ; but it docs not ap|>ear that there are any 
purely metallic properties belonging to these 
waters. According to Bergman’s analysis, an 
English pint, wine measure, is found to contain 
four grains and three quarters of carbonated 
lime, five grains of common salt, and twelve of 
carbonated soda. The quantity to be drank, as 
an alterative, is to be varied according to the 
constitution and other circumstances of the 
patient. In general, it is best to begin with a 
quarter or half a pint in the morning, and in- 
crease the dose afterwards to pints, as may be 
found convenient. The water is best drank at 
the fountain. When it is required to purge, it 
should be drank in large and often repeated 
draughts. In regard to bathing, this also must 
be determined by the age, sex, strongtli, &;c. of 
the patient, and by the season. The degree of 
heat of the bath should likewise be considered. 
The tepid ones arc in general the best, though 
there are some cases in which the hotter ones are 
most proper. But even in these, it is best to 
begin with the temperate baths, and inenjase the 
heat gradually. These waters are efficacious in 
diseases proceeding from indigestion, and from 
foulness of the stomach and bowels. In rheu- 
matisms ; in the scurvy, scrofula, and diseases 
of the skin; in hysteric and hypochondriacal 
disorders; in nervous coraj)laints, and melan- 
choly ; in the stone and gravel ; in paralytic com- 
plaints ; in those evils which follow an injudicious 
use of mercury ; and in many other cases. They 
ought not, however, to be given in hectic cases 
’where there is heat and fever, in putrid disorders, 
or where the blood is dissolved, or the constitu- 
tion much broken down. The time of drinking, 
m the first season, is from the beginning of May 
to the middle of June ; and in the latter sea.son, 
from the middle of August to the latter end of 
September. There are galleries or piazzas, 
Under which the company walk during the time 
of drinking, in order to promote the operation of 
the waters. — ^The Poor’s Bath, (Campus-bud) is 
free for every body, and is frequented by crowds 
of poor people. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that there are all kinds of amusements common 
to other places of public resort ; but the sharpers 
appear more splendid here than elsewhere, as- 
suming titles, equij^tres, &c. 


AIZET-LE-DUC, a town and barony of 
France, in Burgundy, department of Cote a Or, 
nine leagues N. W. of Dijon. 

AIZOON, in botany, called by Mr. Miller 
sempervive, though the name Aizoon has been 
by some writers applied to the house-leek, 
and also to the aloes : a genus of the penta- 
gynia order, belonging to the icosandria class 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the thirteenth order, succulentce. The 
characters are : cal. a single leaved perian- 
thium, divided into five segments, and persis- 
tent: there is no corolla : stam. very numerous 
capillary filaments ; the anthera; simple : fist. 
a hve-cornered germen above, with five simple 
styli ; and the stigmata simple : The pericar- 
pium is a bellied, retuse, five-cornered capsule, 
liaving five cells and five valves : The seed^ore 
many and globular. Linnaeus mentions three 
species, viz. 1. Aizoon Canariense, a native of 
the Canary islands. 2. Aizoon Ilispanicum, a 
native of Spain ; and, 3. Aizoon Paniculatum, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. They may 
all be raised in this country in hot beds ; but 
are not remarkable for their beauty. 

AKANIMINA, a town on the coast of Guinea, 
near cape Anpllonia, about three-fourths of a 
league from tile shore. The anchorage is good ; 
and gold dust and ivory are procured here. 

AKASAKA, a town on the south coast of the 
i.sland of Niphon, belonging to Japan, the houses 
of which were remarked by Kaempfer to be 
larger than those of any other place, even Jeddo 
the capital. It also contains some elegant 
inns, and is 100 miles E. ofMeaco, 140 W. S. W. 
of Jeddo. 

AKASI, ail open town on the south coast of 
the above island, intersected by a broad and 
deep river, having a fortress where the governor 
resides. 

AKBAIT, a celebrated Saracen conqueror, 
who overran the whole of Africa, from Cairo to 
the Atlantic Ocean. At the head of ten thou- 
sand of the bravest Arabs, he marched from 
Damascus^ and gradually increased his army by 
numbers of the barbarians, whom he had con- 
quered and converted. Amid the fictions of 
oriental writers, it is not easy to follow Akbah 
through the line of his victories. We know 
merely that he penetrated with dauntless intre- 
pidity the very heart of the country ; and after 
traversing the wilderness, where his successors 
erected the capitals of Fez and Morocco, carried 
his arms to the Western Ocean. Distressed 
at this limitation which nature had set to his 
brilliant career, he is said to have spurred his 
horse into the ocean, and exclaimed, ^ Great 
God ! if my course were not terminated by this 
sea, I would still advance to the unknown re- 
gions of the West, preaching the unity of thy 
holy name, and putting to the sword the rebel- 
lious nations that worship any other God than 
thee.’ A general revolt among the Greeks and 
Africans recalled him from the West, and proved 
the means of bis destruction. The insurgents 
trusted to the revenge of an ambitious chief, 
who had disputed the command, and having 
failed in his designs was led about as a prisoner 
in the camp of Akbah. He revealed their de- 
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sign, however, to tlie Arabian general, who, 
under the impulse of gratitude, loosened his 
fetters, and gave Inin leave to retire. The ge- 
nerous chief chose rather to die with his be- 
nefactor, and having embrai'ed each other as 
fellow martyrs, and broken to pieces their scab- 
bards, they fell by each other’s side, after a glorious 
conflict with the insurgents. Akbah, proposed 
to establish an Arabian colony in tlie interior of 
Africa, in order to check tin* barbarians and 
secure a place of refuge to the families ot the 
Saracens, lie accordingly founded ('airoan, 
under the title of a (.’aravan Station, in the 
, fiftieth year of the Hegira. He encompassed an 
^ ' area 12,000 pares in diameter with a brick wall, 
and, in five years the palace of the governor vvas 
S' ^,enfi^led with a number of private dwellings; 

splendid moscli was erected upon five 
hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Nu- 
midian marble. See Ockleys HUt. of the Sa- 
rncetiSy vol. ii. Xco AfricanuSy fol. 75. Shaxvii 
Travels. Marmot. Description de V Afrique^ 
tom. iii. &c. 

AKBAR, or Akber, sultan, in biography and 
history, the sixth of the descendants of Timur Bek 
or Tamerlane, who reigned in Hindostan under 
the appellation of Moguls, was born in 1542, 
and succeeded his father Hemaiiif in 1556. lie 
was proclaimed emfieror at (Jalanor, in the pro- 
vince of Labor, and as'Uined tlie title of Jilal 
D’din, q. d. tiic aggrandizer of religion. Having 
overthrown the 1 titans and taken possession of 
Delhi, he was inaugurated in the city, and as- 
sumed the government which had at finstbeen ad- 
ministered by hi.s tutor, Beyram Khan. He then 
made himself master of the strong fortress of Chitor, 
after a severe engagement w ith a rebel chief, and 
quelled other insurrections ; and having obtained 
an interval of tranquillity, he made a pilgrimage, 
barefoot to Azrnir, at the distance of 200 miles; 
for the purpose of visiting the tomb of Haji Mondi, 
and of obtaining cbiklren by the intercession of 
this saint. During his abode at hettipur, on his 
return, he was informed of a reljcUion at Guzerat, 
which hastened his march to tliis ])rovince ; and 
having subdued the rebels, reduced the castle of 
Surat, and secured the province by fortifying Ali- 
med-abad, he returned to Hindostan. In this 
year he hnislied the castle of Agra, at an expense 
of two iniHions, five hundred tliousand rupees, 
laid out a million and a half on the walls and 
palace of Fettipur, and began to erect sum})tuous 
sepulchres of his family at Schander, five miles 
from Agrji. At this time he directed hi.s views 
to the conquest of Bengal, and having, after a 
long siege, taken possession of Fatan, he became 
master of the whole country. His next acquisi- 
tions were Kabul, Kandahar, Ka.shmir and Sindi. 
Having united these countries to his empire, he 
employed a powerful army in the invasion of 
Dekan, whic% notwithstanding vigorous re- 
sistance on the part of the queen of this country, 
subdued several provinces and annexed them to 
the Mogul empire. Whilst Akbar was engaged 
in the prosecution of the Dekan war, his pros- 
perity was interrupted by a concurrence of do- 
mestic misfortunes. He was deprived of two of 
his sons, viz. Sultan Morad, in 1598, and Sultan 
Danu), in 1604, by intemperance; and Iiis son 


Selim took the advantage of his absence, for 
seizing his treasures and marching a numerous 
army towards Agra, in order to take possession 
of his father’s throne. Akbar, as soon as he re- 
ceived intelligence of his son’s rebellion, hastened 
back to Agra, and having made ineftectiial over- 
tures of accommodation, in enforcing which, his 
vizir Abul Fazl lost his life, he resolved to turn 
his arms against Selim. But as he had lost his 
other sons, he once more attempted to persuade 
his son into submission. With this view be em- 
ployed the tutor of Selim to convey letters to him, 
in which he reproached him for his rebellion : 
but at the same time declared, that, as lie wus 
his only son and heir, he was ready to receive 
him to favour. The father’s letters and the tutor’s 
arguments produced effect; Selim returned to 
Agra and submitted. Akbar at first treated him 
with austerity, but at length pardoned him, 
though he still retained suspicions of his son’s 
fidelity. The emperor did not long survive this 
reconciliation. Being incensed against a rnirza, 
who governed one of his provinces, he resolved 
to remove him by poison ; and for this purpose 
ordered two pills of opium, in one of which 
there was poison. Having held these in his 
hand for some time, he gave one to Mirza, and 
by mistake took the poisoned one himself. The 
consequence, notwithstanding the use of reme- 
dies as soon as tlie mistake was discovered, w'as 
fatal. When Selim paid his dying fiither a visit, 
he put his own turban on this princess bead, 
and girt him with his father Hemaiuri’s sword ; 
but on the twelfth day after he had taken the 
poison, Akbar died, A. 1). 1605, at the age of 
sixty-tliree years, and was buried in the family 
sepulchre near Agra. Akbar was distinguished 
by his conquests, and by his success in reducing 
almost the whole of India to obedieivce. He was 
also one of the few sovereigns ciitilled to the 
appellation both of great and good, and the 
only one of the Mahommedan race, whose mind 
was so far divested of tlie illiberal prejudices of 
the fanatical religion in which he was educated, 
as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and w^as solici- 
tous to render them happy. Although he was not 
attached by profession to any form of religion 
himself, he was not a persecutor of any. In 
1582 he wrote a letter to the king of Portugal, 
preserved by Fraser, and containing an avowal 
of sentiments, liberal and enlightened ; in which 
he desires that a translation of the Christian* 
scriptures into Arabic or Persian might be sent 
to him, and at the same time a learned person 
to explain the Christian religion. One Geronirno 
Xavier was deputed, and with this view learned 
the Persian language ; but the Gospels, which 
were translated into this language, and presented 
to the mogul, 1602, were so intermixed with 
popish legends, that they were not likely to be 
veiy intelligible, or to produce any very good 
effect. As in every province of his extensive 
dominions, the Hindoos formed the great body 
of his subjects, A]tbar endeavoured to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of their religion, their sciences 
their laws and their institutions ; in order that 
he might conduct every part of his goyerment, 
particularly the administra|j|in of justice, m a 
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manner as much accommodated as possible to 
their own ideas. In these generous views he 
was seconded by Abul Fazl, a minister whose 
understanding was not less enlightened than that 
of his master' By their assiduous researches, 
and the consultations of learned men, such infor- 
mation was obtained as enabled this vizir to 
publish a brief compendium of Hindoo juris- 
jirudcnce in the Ayeen Akbery, which may be 
considered as the first genuine cornmimication 
of its principles to persons of a different religion. 
In what estimation the mild government of Ak- 
har was held by the Hindoos we may learn 
from a beautiful letter of Jess want Sing, Rajah 
of Joudporc, to Aurengzebe, his fanatical and 
persecuting successor. *Your royal ancestor, 
Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, con- 
ducted the affairs of this empire in erpiity and 
firm security for the space of fifty-two years, 
preserving every tribe of men in ease and 
happiness. Whether lliey were followers of 
Jesus, or of Moses, of David, or of Mahomet; 
were they Brahmins, were they of the sect of 
Dharians, whicl. denies llie eternity of matter, 
or of that which ascribes the existence of tlie 
world to cliancG ; tliey all equally enjoyed his 
countenance and favour; insomuch that his 
people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate pro- 
tection which he afforded them, distinguished him 
by tiie appellation of Juggot Grow, guardian of 
mankind. If your majesty places any faith in 
those books, by distinction called divine, you 
will there be instructed, that God is the God of 
all mankind, not the Ciod of Mahommedans 
alone. The Ragan and the Mussulman are 
equally in his ])resence. Distinctions of colours 
are of Ids ordination. J t is he who gives existence. 
In your temples, to His name the voice is raised 
in pray(!r; in a house of images, where the bell 
is shaken, still He is the object of adoration. 
'I’c’' vilify the religion and customs of otlu^rmen, 
IS to set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. 
When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the 
resentment of the painter ; and justly has the poet 
said, ‘ presume not to arraign or to scrutinize 
the various works of Power divine.^ For this 
valuable cornmunicatioii, we are indebted to Mr. 
Orme. Fragment, notes, p. 97. FrmeFs Hist. 
JSJadir Shah. p. 11 — 12 . Mod. Un. Hist. vol. 
V. p. 305 — 375. Robertsons Hist. Disquisition 
concerning Jadia. p. 424. 

AKENSIDF, (Dr. Mark,) was born 9th of 
Novenil)er, 1721, at Newcastle. His father, a 
butcher, of the same name, belonging to the Pres- 
byterian deriuinination, had his son Mark taught 
the rudiments of education in his native towm ; 
after which he was sent to the university of Edin- 
burgh, preparatory to his filling the office of dis- 
senting minister, assisted by a fund generally 
provided to encourage young men of that de- 
scription. While at the u :rsity he altered 
hi? views and applied himself to the study of 
medicine, replacing the money which he had 
received from the fund. In 1741, he went 
to the university of Leyden, and three years 
afterwards took his degree. Here he pro- 
duced his treatise on the growth of the human 
f<£tus, in which^e is said to have departed with 


great judgment from the opinion then entertained, 
and to have adopted that which has been sinc/^ 
established. 

As a poet, he was one of those who displayed 
great precocity of inveniion, and felt very early 
the motions of genius; he, therefore, had his 
memory well stored with sentiments and images. 
His chief work, The Pleasures of Imagination, 
appeared in 1774 ; on which occasion, Dodsley, 
l)y wliom it was published, relates, that when 
the copy was offered him for £‘120, he felt re- 
luctant to make the purchase ; but resolved to 
take the opinion of Po])e, who very much ad- 
mired the composition, and advised him to give 
the money, assuring him that this was no ordinary 
writer. Akensidc having in this poem adopted the 
sentiment of Shaftshury, that ridicule id' effica- 
cious for the discovery of truth, Warhurton 
au attack upon it. The poet nevertheless 
rose into popularity, and the objectionable 
passage was expunged. In 174.5, he published a 
collection of odes, wliich displayed considerable 
poetic genius, though not equal to his former 
publication. As a physician, he practised first 
at Northampton, then at Hampstead, and aftei- 
vvards in London. 

He w^as enchanted to enthusiasm with the 
sound of lil#rty, a great lover of contradiction, 
and no friend to any thing established. Tills 
disposition proved very detrimental to his suc- 
cess. Mr. Dyson, his fellow student, wdth 
whom he had contracted a friendship at Leyden, 
bought a house at North End, near Hampstead, 
where he supported him, introduced him to the 
long-room, and to all the clubs and assemblies 
of the inhabitants. Here, however, his litigious 
disposition engaged him in so many disputes, 
that little could be done at Hampstead. Mr. 
Dyson afterwards thought of introducing him to 
London ; and parting with his villa at North 
End, took a house in Bloomsbury-square, and 
allowed Akenside .£*300 per annum. Here, 
as at Hampstead, he manifested a very high 
opinion of himself, and haughtiness towards men 
of inferior endowments. He engaged in political 
controversy, censured the public councils, and 
professed the most bigotted notions respecting 
government. 

In the winter evenings he frequented Tom’s 
coffee-house, in Devereux-court, the resort of 
the most eminent scholars of the day. With 
many of these he shortly became entangled in 
disputes, and altercations, that fixed on his cha- 
racter the stamp of haughtiness and self-conceit ; 
so that persons who admired him for his genius 
and parts preserved a respectful distance. His 
abilities at last began to recommend him : he 
became fellow of the Royal Society, obtained a 
degree at Cambridge, entered the college of phy- 
sicians, became physician to St. Thomas’s ho.s- 
pital, and afterwards physician to the queen. 
He published .several medical treatise.s, which 
were highly approved, especially one on dysen- 
teries; read the Oultonian lectures on anatomy; 
and might have reached a greater elevation than he 
ever anticipated, had not death put an end to all 
his designs and hopes, on the 23d of June, 1770, 
in the 49th year of his age. He was buried with 
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great solemnity, in the church of St. James’s, 
Westminster. 

With respect to the character of Akenside, he 
was a man of religion and virtue ; a philosopher, 
a scholar, and a poet. His conversation was of 
tlie most delightful kind, learned, instructive, 
cheerful, and entertaining. He possessed great 
powers of mind, and his work on the imagi- 
nation was published before he was 23 years 
old. He afterwards attempted its revision and 
correction ; but despairing of being able to effect 
it to his own satisfaction, he resolved to write it 
anew ; finished two books, and part of the two 
succeeding ones. The original was nevertheless 
thought so excellent, that it has generally been 
retained with tlie corrections. His odes have 
their dark and light parts; and abound with 
dights of thought, almost superhuman. His 
Latin discourse on dysenteries, entitles him to 
the same place among scholars, as his imaginary 
works among poets. 

AKERMAN, an ancient town of Turkey, in 
Europe, situated at the mouth of the Dneister, 
where it falls into the Black Sea. 

AKERSTAFF, an instrument for cleansing the 
plough-coulter. 

AKHISAR, or White Castle, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey ; so called from itsr quarries of 
white marble. It stands on, or very near to, the 
site of the ancient Thyatira. It is about 40 
miles S. FL of Pergamos, in a plain, about 18 
miles in extent, on the banks of the Hermus, and 
abounding in grain and cotton. The inhabitants, 
who are about 5000 in number, carry on some 
trade in opium and Turkey carpets. Lon. 27®. 
49^ E. Eat. 38^ 15. N. 

AKI BA, a famous rabbi, flourished a little 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. He 
kept the flocks of a rich citizen of Jerusalem till 
the fortieth year of his age, then applied himself 
to study in the academies for twenty-four years ; 
and was afterwards one of the greatest masters in 
Israel, having 24,000 scholars. He declared fur 
the impostor Barcochebas, whom he owned for 
the Messiah ; and not only anointed him king, 
but took upon himself the office of his master of 
the horse. The troops which the emperor Adrian 
sent against the Jew.s, who under the conduct of 
this false Messiah had committed horrid ma.ssa- 
cres, exterminated this faction. Akiba was 
taken, and put to death with great cruelty. He 
had lived 120 years; and was buried with his 
wife in a cave upon a mountain not far from 
Tiberias : his 24,000 scholars being said to be 
buried round about him upon the same moun- 
tain. It is imagined he invented the sup- 
posititious work under the name of the patriarch 
Abraham. 

AKILA, or St. Colm’s one of the Hebrides, 
and lying in W. Lon. 6®. 19'. N. Lat. 57°. 53'. 
AKIN'. Of kin. See Kin. 

I do not envy thee, Pamela ; only I wish, that 
being thy sister in nature, I were not so far off akin in 
fortune. Sidney. 

The cankered passion of envy is nothing akin to 
the silly envy of the ass. L* hittrange^ft Fables, 

Some limbs again, in bulk or Rtaturc 

Unlike, and not akin bv nature. 


In concert act, like modem friends ; 

Because one serves the other’s ends. Prhr 4 

He separates it from questions, with which it may 
have been complicated ; and distinguishes it from 
questions which may be akin to it. 

Watts*s Improvement of the Mind. 

Their idle sport. 

Who pant with application misapplied 

To trivial toys, and pushing iv’ry balls 

Across a velvet level, feel a joy 

Akin to rapture, when the bauble finds 

Its destined goal. CowpeFs Task. 

AKISKA, Ghalzig, or Taik, a fertile and 
populous province of Asiatic Turkey, is bound- 
ed by Georgia on the north-east. It contains 
in the mountainous parts the richest mineral ores ; 
and the decayed towns scattered throughout the 
province, indicate that under a more propitious 
government it has flourished still more tnan at 
present. The aborigines are distinguished by 
uncommonly fine and thick beards. They prac- 
tise a rude husbandry, and rear bees and the 
silk-worm. Its (capital is 

Akjska, or Aohalzighe, a town on the banks 
of the Kur, or Cyrus, containing about 400 houses, 
and defended by a strong and lofty castle. It is 
a considerable trading place, especially with 
Battum, a port on the Black sea. The inhabi- 
tants are of all countries and religions. It is 
distant 90 miles N.N.W, of Firivan ; 100 miles 
S.VV. of Teflis. 

AKKA, a station of I.ower Suse, on the fron- 
tier of the Great Sahara, south of Morocco. It 
forms the rendezvous of the caravans from all 
parts of Morocco, whence they proceed across 
the desert of Tombuctoo. Mr. Jackson estima- 
ted it to contain, with the neighbourhood, 10,000 
inhabitants. 

AKLOOSS, a town of the Maharatta territory, 
in the province of Bejapoor, near Assodnagur. 
It has a fort and well-supplied bazaar ; is nearly 
a mile in length, and contains several handsome 
wells and buildings. The Nera fiver is a little 
to the north of the town, and is 100 yards broad 
in the wet season. 

AKKER, a city of Syria, upon mount Bargy- 
lus, about twenty-seven miles from Tortosa. 
Shaw supposes that this is the Kir of the Scrip- 
tures, (Amos, chap. i. 5, and chap. ix. 7,) and 
intimates that it must formerly have been as 
celebrated for its strength and beauty, as it is 
now for its various kinds of fruits, as apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, &c. 

AKOND, in Persian polity, a judge of the 
civil courts, whose es])ecial duty it is to preside 
over the causes of widows and orphans. He 
possesses deputies in all parts of the Persian em- 
pire, and gives directions, or as some say, lectures 
to all inferior officers. 

AKOUSCIIY, in zoology, and cavia acuschy, 
the olive cavy of Pennant, has a short tail ; the 
upper parts of the body of an olive colour, and 
the under part whitish. It differs from the agouti 
in having a tail, which the other wants, or rather in 
having a longer tail than that of the other ; in being 
smaller, and in having its hair of an olive, and 
not a red colour ; differences, says Buffon, 
sufficient to constitute two distin 9 t specif* It 
is about the size of a half-grown ^bbit ; is hunted 
with dogs, easily tamed, ai||p reckoned the 
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finest game in South America. It inhabits the 
woods, and lives on fruits ; has such a dread of 
water, that it will submit to be seized by the dogs 
rather than go into it; and it will sometimes, 
though rarely, cry like the restless cavy. Buffouy 
by Smellky vol. v. p, 61, Sec. 

AKSCHINSK, a fortress and village of Rus- 
sian Tartary, in Dauria, on tlie right bank of the 
Onon. It was built by the Russians in the year 
1756, and forms one of a series, or chain of 
military posts, on this portion of the Russian 
frontier. E. Lon. 132°. N. Lat. 50°. 

AKSIIEHR, a town of Natolia, in Asiatic 
Turkey, at the foot of a mountain of the same 
name, from whence copious streams of water 
constantly descend, forming a rivulet through 
most of the streets. The neighbourhood abounds 
in beautiful gardens, rich in almost all the fruits 
of Europe and Asia. Fine carpets, wool, wax, 
gum, galls, and tragacanth, are exported hence, 
particularly to Smyrna. This place was taken 
by Tamerlane in 1402, and is distant 60 miles 
S. S. E. from Karahissar. 

AKTUBA, a river of Asiatic Russia, branch- 
ing from the Volga, about twelve miles above 
Tzaritzin, and rejoining it again before it falls 
into the Caspian. The abundance of mulberry 
trees on its banks has induced the Russian 
government to establish colonies here, to promote 
the culture of silk. 

AL, an Arabian particle, answering to the 
English the, and employed in the same manner 
to mark any thing distinctly, as Alcoran, from 
coran, to read ; the reading, or book, in distinc- 
tion from all others. Second, Al, or aid, from 
the Saxon Aeb, old, is affixed to the name of 
old towns, as Aldboroiigh, Aldford, &c. 

ALA, or Ai.^k, in ancient military affairs, the 
wings of an army, or the horse on each side 
Hanking the foot; and so called beca\ise they 
stood on the right and left, as the wings on the 
body of a binl. They were also according to 
Vegetius called vexilationes. AuL Gcll. 1. 16, 
c. 4 ; de lie Mil. 1. 2. c. 1. 

Ala, Ai.^:, or Ax ilia, in botany, a wing or 
membrane on the sides of a petiole or footstalk, 
or attached to a seed or seed-vessel ; which last 
is distinguished by the names of monopterygia 
or alatae, di pterygia or bialatie, tripterygia or 
trialatte, &c. according as there is one, two, three, 
or more wings. Second, the two side petals of 
a papilionaceous flower. Linn. Phil. Botan. 


ALABAMA, an Indian village of North 
America, on the banks of the Mississippi, where 
reside the remains of the Alabama natmn, who, 
before they were conquered by the Creeks, in- 
habited the east side of the great Mobile river. 

Alabama, a river of North America, formed 
by the junction of the two rivers of Georgia, the 
Coosa, and Tallapoosse. It is a beautiful stream 
abounding with fish, and having a current run- 
ning about two miles an hour. It takes a souths 
westerly direction, until it meets the Tombighee 
from the north-west. The Alabama forms a 
quick and pleasant conveyance by boats from 
Jiittle Tallasee to Mobile bay, a distance of 
about 350 miles, and finally empties itself into 
the Gulf of Mexico : its banks abound with trees 
and vegetables. It is eighty roods wide at its 
head, and from fifteen to eighteen feet deep at 
the driest season. An American writer says, 
that ‘ to go from Mobile to Fort Jackson, a db- 
tance of about 420 miles, will take from a month 
to six weeks, according to the state of the river J 
‘A barge, with live hands, and carrying 125, 
barrels,’ has gone this distance in thirty days ; 
‘ but it was reckoned a remarkably good trip.^ 
Settlements on the banks of this river are rapidly 
increasing, especially in the country lying be- 
tween it anj the Tombighee. 

Alabama territory, or state, a newly set- 
tled state or territory of the great northern re- 
public of America — the United States, is situated 
between thirty and thirty-five degrees of north 
latitude, its boundaries, as established by law 
on the 3d of March, 1B17, are as follows; be- 
ginning at the point where the line of the thirty- 
first degree of north latitude intersects the 
Perdido river, thence cast to the western 
boundary line of the state of Georgia, thence 
along the said line to the soiuhern boundary line 
to the state of Tennessee, thence west along the 
said boundary line to the Tennessee river, thence 
up the same to the mouth of Bear creek, thence by 
a dircet line to the north-west corner of Wash- 
ington county, thence due south to the Gulf of 
Mexico, thence eastwardly, including all the is- 
lands within six leagues of the shore, to the 
Perdido river, thence up the same to the begin- 
ning.’ It has the new state, formed from the 
western part of the Mississippi territory, on the 
west ; Tennessee north ; Georgia and the rem- 
nant of West Florida east, and the Gulf of 
Mexico and West Florida south. These 


Ala, or Al^e, in anatomy, pairxdXij the arm- boundaries comprise about one half of the late 
pit. IIippoorat.de Art.; Gorr. Defin. Med. — Mississippi territory, which contained about 
Ala; aunum, Trrfpvywjuara rwv w rwv, the suyje- 93,480 square miles, or 59,827,200 acres, 
rior parts of the external ear. Gal. Introd. o. The main rivers of this territory run south, and 
10, &c. — Ala, or Ahe Nasi, Trrtpvyta pivoQ, the fall into the Gulf of Mexico. The Alabama de- 
cartilages which are joined to the extremities of scribed above, is the most considerable, 
the bones of the nose, and form the moveable The Coosa, under the names of Connesangah, 
part. Gal. de Usu. Part. 1. 11. — AIO 0 ossis Sphe- Estenaury, II ightour,&c. runs probably above 150 
noicles, the two apophyses of the os sphenoides. miles, estimating the distance by land, through 
• Ala, or Alae Pudendi, the same as Nymph®. the Cherokee territory, in the north-west corner 
ALABA, a small district of Biscay, in Spain, of the state of Georgia, 
fertile in rye, barley, and fruits. There are in The country between the Mobile and the Ca- 
ll very good mines of iron, and’ it had formerly tahouchy, is about 180 miles wide, and watered 
the title of a kingdom. by the Perdido river, which forms the boundary 

ALABAMA, a river of East Florida, North between the Alabama territory and the remnant 
America, also name of a branch of St. Mary’s of West Florida ; it runs parallel to the Mobile, 
% and falls into Perdido Bay. The streams are the 
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Conecah and Escambia, whose waters unite and 
flow into Pensacola Bay ; the Conecah is navi- 
gable upwards of 100 miles, and is lined by 
forests of valuable timber. Beyond the Escam- 
bia is Yellow-water river, which falls into the 
Bay of Pensacola. Choctaw and l*ea rivers, 
still further east, fall into the Bay of St. Roses. 
These streams are all navigable from fifty to 
100 miles ; the country which they drain is 
mostly of a sandy soil, and pine timber. 

The Catahouchee is a noble river, affording a 
navigation of 400 miles ; heads in the south- 
east corner of Georgia, pursues a south-west 
course 300 miles until it strikes the boundary 
line between Georgia and tlie Alabama territory, 
when itself becomes the division line to the limits 
of West Florida, a distance of 120 miles. 

The northern parts of this territory are broken ; 
near the Tennessee line, towards the south-eiist 
corner, it may be said to be mountainous. 
The middle is hilly, with here and there tracts of 
level prairie land. Along the Florida line is a 
strip of country fifty or sixty miles wide, covered 
with the short and long leaved pine, cypress, 
and loblolly, so closely resembling the country 
between Pearl river and the Mobile, as to 
render a description of the one applicable to the 
other. Such are its general aspectp. The soil 
between the Mobile and the Catahouchee, bor- 
dering West Florida, is better than that on the 
east side of I'lint river; between the Conecah and 
the Catahouchee the land is broken and waving; 
tiie ridge dividing their waters has high Hats of 
light sandy land, well set with willow-leafed 
hickory, and iron ore in places ; all the streams 
have cane on their margins, and are frequently 
ornamented with the sour orange tree ; the 
country healthy, and affording a fine range for 
cattle, hogs, and horses. The pine flats have the 
wire grass and saw palmetto : the soil of the 
waving land, stiff' and red loam, with stone on 
the ridges ; the pine land pretty good for corn. 
Between the Mobile and the Perdido, the soil is 
thin, timber pine, loblolly bay, cypress. The 
head waters of Escambia and C’onecali embrace 
large quantities of fine cotton and sugar lands, and 
orange groves. Along the Tensaw, pine and cy- 
press forests, of a heavy growth ; canebrakes, 
along the river ; and sometimes cypress swamps. 
The Alabama is margined with cane swamps ; 
the.se at intervals, with pine flats of good soil, 
suitable for sugar, cotton, and corn. The swamps 
at the confluence with the Tombighee, and for 
.some distance below, are subject to periodical 
inundations, for which reason the inhabitants 
never fence their improvements. Above they 
are very wide, intersected with slashes and 
crooked drains, and much infested with mus- 
quitoes. The land bordering on the swamps is 
a poor stiff clay, for one mile back; the growth 
pine and underbrush ; back of this, broken pine 
Darren; cypress ponds and canebrakes on the 
branches. Tifty miles from the union of the 
Alabama with Tombighee, the high broken lands 
commence, extending for sixty miles upwards; 
timber, oak, hickory, poplar, and very large 
cedars. 

Th® best part of the territory is to be found 
between the Alabama and Tombigbe^; the Black 


Warrior, and Bear creek, have some fine bottoms; 
and those of the Tallapoosa from Tookabatchee 
to its confluence with the Coosa, about thirty 
miles, are excellent ; the broken land terminates 
on its right bank, the good land spreads out on 
tlio left. Proceeding towards the dividing ridge, 
between the Alabama waters and those of the 
Conecah, we pass over an extensive tract of rich 
land, the timber large, and cane abundant, 
liberally watered by creeks ; this tract is thirty 
miles long including tlie plains, and twenty wide. 
The plains are waving, hill and dale, and ap- 
pear divided into ficld.s, interspersed or bounded 
with clumps of woodland ; soil lead-coloured or 
dark clay, very rich and covered with weeds and 
tall grass. Below the plains, soil stiff', very red 
in some places, and. gravelly ; surface broken for 
thirty miles, then pine barren. At the sources of 
Limestone creek, there is an excellent body of 
land called the Dog wood ; the growth oak, 
chesnut, poplar, pine, and dogwood. This vein 
of land is twenty miles in length, and eight broad ; 
the dogwood is very thick set, and tall, the whole 
finely watered. Sixty miles above the confluence 
oft’oosa and Tallapoosa, there is a high waving 
country, settled by the Creek Indians, who live 
generally on rich flats of oak, hickory, poplar, 
walnut, and mulbi'.rry ; tlie springs are fine ; 
cane on the creeks, and reed on the branches; the 
surrounding country broken and gravelly. Most 
kinds of game are scarce throughout the territory. 
Stone coal abounds on the Cahaba, Black War- 
rior, &c. The late colonel Hawkins, long resi- 
dent in the Creek nation, pourtrays the surface 
and soil of this country in these words ; 

The country between Coosa, Tallapoosa, and 
Cliatahouchee, above their falls, is broken ; the 
soil stiff, with coarse gravel, and in some places 
.stone.' The trees post oak, white and black 
oak, pine, hickory, and chesnut; all of them 
small ; the whole well watered, and the rivers 
and creeks have rocky beds, clad in many places 
with moss, greatly relished by cattle, horses, 
and deer, and are margined with cane and reeds, 
and narrow strips or coves of rich flats. On 
the Coosa, sixty miles above its junction with 
Tallapoosa, there is limestone, and it is to be 
found in several places from thence to E-tow- 
woh, and its western branches. 

Above the falls of Ocmulgee and Flint rivers, 
the country is low and broken, as that of the 
other rivers. These have their sources above 
each other ; on the left side of Chatahouchee, in 
open flat land, the soils stiff, the trees post and 
black oak, and small. The land is generally rich, 
well watered, and lies well, as a waving coun- 
try, for cultivation; the growth of timber, oak, 
hickory, and the short leaf pine, pea vine on the 
hill sides and in the bottoms, and a late (or 
autumnal) broad leaf grass on the richest land. 
Below the falls of these two rivers, the land is 
broken or waving, the streams are some of them 
margined with oak woods ; and all of them with 
cane or reed. The uplands of Ocmulgee art 
pine forests; the swamp wide and rich; the 
whole fine for stock. On its right bank, below 
the old Uchee path, there is some light pme 
barren, with some light palmetto grass. 

Flint river has also, below ^ talls^ sonic rich 
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swamp for not more than twenty miles ; its left 
bank is then poor, with pine flats and ponds, 
down within fifteen miles of its confluence with 
Chatahouchee. These fifteen miles are waving, 
with some good oak land in small veins. On 
its right bank there are several large creeks which 
rise out of the ridge, dividing the waters of Flint 
and Chatahouchee. Some of them margined 
with oak woods, and cane ; and all the branches 
for seventy miles below the falls have reeds : 
from thence down, there are bay-galls, dwarf 
evergreens, and cypress ponds, with some live 
oak. Between these rivers there is a good post, 
and black oak land, strewed over with iron ore, 
and the ridge dividing their wat^^rs has a vein ex- 
tending itself in the direction of the ridge. Within 
twenty-five miles of the confluence of the rivers, 
the live oak is to be seen near all the ponds ; 
here are limestone sinks ; the land is good in 
veins, in the flats, and on the margins of the 
rivers. The trees of every description small ; 
the range a fine one for cattle. 

The extensive body of land between Flint 
river and ()ke-fau-no-cau, Altamaha and the 
eastern boundary of the Creek claims, is pine 
land, with cy[)ress ponds and hay-galls. The 
small siieams are margined with dwarf ever- 
greens ; the uplands have yellow pine, with 
dwarf, saw palmetto and wire grass ; the bluffs 
on St. I lias are some part of them sandy pine 
barren ; the remainder a compact, stiff', yellowish 
sand or clay, with large swamps ; the growth 
loblolly, bay, gum, and small evergreens ; the 
whole of these swamps are bogs. In the rainy 
season, which commences after midsummer, the 
j)onds fill, and then the country is, a greater part 
of it, covered with water ; and in the dry season 
it is difficult to obtain water in any direction for 
many miles. 

Bees abound in the Okefaunocau and other 
swajups eastward of Flint river ; the whortle- 
berry is to be found in swamps and on the 
poorest land bordering on the cypress ponds, 
when the woods are not burnt for a year or 
more; the latter are on dwarf bushes, grow 
large, and in great abundance. The dwarf saw- 
palmetto, when the woods are not burnt, in like 
manner, bears a cluster of berries on a single 
stone, which are eaten by bears, deer, turkies, and 
Indians. The berries, half an inch thick, are 
covered with a black skin, and have a hard seed : 
they are agreeable to the taste, sweet accom- 
panied with bitter, and when fully ripe they 
burst, and the bees extract much honey from 
them. , The China briar is in the flat, rich, sandy 
margin of streams. The Indians dig the roots, 
pound them in a mortar, and suspend them in 
coarse cloth, pour water on them, and wash 
them ; the sediment which passes through with 
the water is left to subside ; the water is then 
poured off, and the sediment is baked into cakes, 
or made into gruel sweetened with honey. This 
briar is called Coonte, and the bread of it Coon- 
tlStucaliga, and is an important article of food 
among the hunters. In the old beaver ponds, 
and in thick boggy places, they have the bog 
potatoe, a small root used as food in years of 
scarcity. 

Tfie Okefaund^u is the source of St. Mary’s 
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and Little St. Johns, called by the Indians Sau- 
wau-he. It is sometimes pronounced Ecunfino- 
cau, from Ecunau earth, and finocau quivering; 
the first is the most common among the Creeks 
— it is from.Ocka, a Choctaw word for fire and 
water; Ocau, ctuivering. This is a very ex- 
tensive swamp, and much of it a bog ; so much 
so, that a little motion will make the mud and 
water quiver to a great distance ; hence the name 
is given. 

The settlements already made extend from 
Mobile point to Fort Jackson on the Coosa. 
On the Alabama the country is pretty well settled 
near the river, twenty-five miles above Fort 
Jackson. There are also settlements on the 
Conecah, Cahaba, and Black Warrior, Below 
St. Stephens the country is very thinly settled ; 
but it is now rapidly settling between the Al- 
abama and Tombigbee. 

There arc several new towns ; the village of 
Blakely is situated at the mouth of Tensaw, on 
the east side of the Mobile bay. Its site is high, 
commanding, and pleasant. Its fountains of fresh 
spring water, are pure, cool, numerous and copious. 
A good road can be found along the dividing 
ridge separating the branches of Conecah and 
Escambia from those of the Alabama ; and the 
distance fronf Mobile to Fort Claiborne, by this 
route, is thirty miles shorter than by that of St. 
Stevens. The main road from Georgia to New 
Orleans will probably strike Mobile bay at this 
point. The borders of the Conecah are fast 
settling, especially by the poorer class of people^ 
and Stock owners ; it being better calculated for 
men of small capital than the Alabama The 
rapidity of the settlement of Madison county is 
probably without a parallel in the history of the 
union. We subjoin the census of 1816. 


Counties. 

Whites. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Wayne, . . 

1,566 

. 517 . 

. 2,083 

Baldwin, . . 

411 

. 752 . 

, 1,163 

Clarke, . . 

2,763 

. 1,338 . 

. 4,196 

Greene, . . 

992 

729 . 

. 1,721 

Monroe, . . 

3,593 

.1,603 . 

. 5,296 

Jackson, . . 

714 

. 255 . 

969 

Washington, 

1,888 

. 671 . 

. 2,559 

Madison, 

10,000 

. . 4,200 . 

. 14,200 

Mobile, 

867 

. 433 . 

. 1,300 

Total, 

22,794 

10,493 

33,287 


This territory is rapidly augmenting its in- 
habitants, by emigrants from Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Creeks or Muscogees, are the only Indians 
inhabiting the territory, and reside chiefly on the 
waters of Alabama and Catahouchy, in about 
thirty towns ; they are brave, raise stock, and 
cultivate the soil ; and although greatly reduced 
by war and famine, in 1813 and 1814, tlioir 
number at this moment exceeds 20,000 souls. 

In 1819 the population of this territory rising 
above 60,000 souls, it was admitted 14th of 
December of that year, into the confederacy or 
general Union, as a distinct State ; in 1821 its 
population, according to the census, was 85,451 
whites; 41,879 slaves; and 415 free blacks. 

ALABANDA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Caria, near the Meander, situated between 
Amyzo to the west, and Stratonice to the east. 
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ALABASTER. 


The place abounded in scorpions, and the in- 
habitants were remarkable for their voluptuous- 
ness. Under the Romans it -was the head of a 
jurisdiction, and it still retains some relics of 
its former splendour. 

ALABANDI, Alabandeni, or Alabanpen- 
SES, the inhabitants of Alabanda. Under the Ro- 
mans they had assizes, or a convention of juris- 
diction. 

ALABANDUS, the founder of Alabanda, and 
worshipped as a god by the natives. 

ALABARCHA, in antiquity, a kind of magis- 
trate among the Jews of Alexandria, whom the 
emperors allowed them to elect, for the super- 
intendency of their police, and to decide dif- 
ferences and disputes which arose among them. 

ALABARDA, the name of a spear anciently 
used by the Helvetians and Germans. 

AL'AB ASTER, n. AXa/3a(rrpov, a kind of 
soft marble, generally white. Used by the 
ancients to make boxes for perfumes. 

A womman cam that hadde a boxe of aldhastre of 
preciouse oynemcnt spikenard, and whanne the boxe 
of alabastre was brokun sche helde it on his heed. 

iViclif. Mark xiv. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within. 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep inta the laundios 
With being peeuish. Shaksp. Merchant of Venice. 

Yet ril not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter .skin of hers, than snow j 
And smooth as ninnumental alabaster. 

ShaUpcare. 

It was a rock 

Of alabaster piled up to the clouds 
Conspicuous far. Milton^s Par. Lost, h. iv. 

Alabaster, albatre, Fr. alabastrites of Pliny, 
in mineralogy a Species of that genus of stone.s 
whose base is calcareous earth. It differs from 
marble in being combined, not with the aerial, 
but with the sulphuric acid. Hence no efferves- 
cence appears when it is mixed with any acid. 
Some derive the word from albus, on account of 
the whiteness of this stone. Others from oXa- 
^a^pov formed of the privat. a and \ap(iavio, 
capio, to take, this stone being too smooth and 
slippery for the hand to take fast hold of it. 
Under this name are confounded two minerals 
wholly distinct from each other when pure, but 
occasionally mixed in some of the varieties. 

The compact gypsum of Kirwari, (Alabastrite, 
La Methy albatre gypseux de Lisle Dichter 
Gypstein, Werner ) when of a white yellowi.sh 
or greenish colour, semi-transparent, and capable 
of receiving a polish, is called among statuaries 
alabaster, and is characterized by Pliny under 
the word alabastrites, as a stone resembling 
gypsum. When its colours are disposed in 
bands or clouds, it is called in the first case onyx 
alabaster, and in the second agate alabaster. 
Considerable confusion, however, often arises 
between the distinctions of statuaries, and those 
of chemists, amongst the stones known by the 
name of marble, and distinguished by a variety 
of denominations. Alabasters, according to sta- 
tuaries, are those which have a degree of imper- 
fect transparency, a granular texture, are softer, 
take a duller polish than marble, and are usually 
of a whiter colour. Some stones ^of a veined 
and coloured appearance have nevertheless been 


called alabasters from their possessing a slight 
transparency; and other yellow sparry stones 
have been thus denominatea for the same reason. 
Alabasters among chemists, are only such opaque, 
consistent, and semi-transparent stones as are 
composed of lime, united with the sulphuric acid, 
and hence are often confounded with the selenites 
and gypsums, or plaster of Paris. The semi- 
opaque appearance and granular texture, are the 
effects either of a disturbed or a successive crys- 
tallization, which would else have formed trans- 
parent spars. The calcareous stalactites, or 
drop stones, formed by the transition of water 
through the roofs of caverns, differ nothing in 
appearance from alabaster, most of which is 
formed after the same manner. It is, however, 
necessary to observe, that the calcareous stalac- 
tites consist of calcareous earth and carbonic 
acid ; while the alabaster of the chemists is com- 
posed of the same earth and sulphuric acid. 

What some writers have distinguished as the 
gypseous alabaster is very easily worked, and 
susceptible of considerable polish. It is made 
into vases, columns, tables, &c. Some thin 
slabs of it have been used in one of the churches 
of Florence, instead of window-glass. That 
most esteemed among the ancients came from 
Caramania, Syria and Upper Egypt. The boxes 
for holding perfumes, mentioned both in sacred 
and profane history, were formed of the variety, 
called onyx, hence in Horace, ‘ Nardi parvus 
onyx.’ The calcareous alabaster exhibits con- 
siderable variety of colours, such as white, 
yellowish, greenish, reddish, and bluish-grey. 
Its hardness is inferior to marble, its polish 
considerable, and its fracture striated or fibrous, 
the striae sometimes parallel, and at others di- 
vergent. Its transparency is nearly equal to 
that of white wax, and its gra'fity from 2.4 to 
2.8. Two sorts of alabaster have been distin- 
guished by statuaries, the common and oriental, 
the latter including the hardest, finest, and best 
coloured pieces ; numerous sub-varieties are 
produced by the colours being in veins, or 
dendritic, or in concentric undulating zones. 
The most beautiful specimens are brought from 
Italy and Spain ; others of an inferior description 
are found in Germany and France. That of 
Montaiout near Rome, is remarkable for its 
whiteness and the bigness of its blocks, some of 
which are so large, that statues as big as the life 
may be easily cut out of them. F. Labit, in his 
journey to Italy, observes, that there are quarries 
of alabaster in the neighbourhood of the village 
called de la Tossa, near Civita Vecchia : there 
is also alabaster to be found in some places of 
Lorrain ; but it is not much esteemed. The most 
common species of alabaster are, 

1. Alabaster, the snow white shining, of 
lygdinum of the ancients, it is found in Taurus, 
in pieces large enough to make dishes, or the 
like. It cuts freely, and is capable of a fine polish 

2. Alabaster, the variegated, ydlow ai^ 
reddish. This Species is the common alabastCT 
of the ancients, and is so soft that it may be cut 
with a knife : It is remarkably bright, and almost 
transparent ; admits of a fine polish, and con- 
sists of large angular spariy concretions. It is 
not proof against water*; it ferments violently 
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with aquafortis, and burns to a pale yellow. The 
colour of this species is a clear pale yellow, re- 
sembling amber, and variegated with undulated 
veins ; some of which are pale red, others whit- 
ish, and others of a pale brown. It was for- 
merly brought from Egypt, but is now to be met 
with in several parts of England. 

3, Alabaster, the yellowish, or phengites of 
Pliny, is found in Greece ; and is of a soft, 
loose, open texture, pretty heavy, and nearly of 
the colour of honey. This species has likewise 
been found in Germany, France, and in Derby- 
shire in England. The alabasters are frequently 
used by statuaries for small statues, vases, and 
columns. After being calcined and mixed with 
water, they may be cast in any mould like plas- 
ter of Paris. See Gypsum. 

In many places hot sulphureous waters rise 
out of the ground, of a turbid wheyish colour, 
occasioned by a quantity -of gypsum or chalk, 
which they hold suspended in a state of half 
solution. In proportion as these grow cool and 
lose their carbonic acid, the earthy particles are 
deposited, leaving the channels through which they 
How covered with a compact alabaster, ora thick 
crust of stalactite of a dazzling white, especially 
when the sun shines upon it. The most remark- 
able spring of this description in Europe, is 
situated on a mountain near Radicofani. It 
supplies the baths of St. Philip in Tuscany, and 
forms the source of the little river Paglia. Ad- 
vantage has been occasionally taken of this cir- 
cumstance, to obtain very beautiful iinjiressions 
of bas reliefs, by exposing the moulds to a 
current of such water, till they have become 
filled with the earthy depo.sit. The hardnes.s of 
the alabaster dcjiends upon the degree of ob- 
liquity at which the mould is placed to receive 
the dashing of the water. The more vertical the 
position, the harder the alabaster. The hardest 
models not being so white as the softer, the water 
is frequently caused to make a circuitous course 
before it reaches the mould, that all the grosser 
particles may be previously deposited. Even 
the softer ones, however, are as hard as Carrara 
marble, and surpass it in whiteness. The time 
required for these productions varies, according 
to the thickness, from one month to four. When 
the mould is sulliciently filled, and the ground 
of the model has acquired a thickness capable of 
supporting the figures, the whole is removed 
from the water ; the wooden supports are broken 
by gentltj strokes of the hammer, and the in- 
crustation on the outside of the mould is chipped 
oft by repeated strokes. Then the tub is struck 
with a smart blow of a hammer, which separates 
tne model from the mould ; generally, however, 
packing the latter. The brilliancy of the models 
is completed by brushing them with a stiff hair- 
brush, and rubbing with the palm of the hand, 
when they become semi-transparent and very 
beautiful. 

The composition of this alabaster is gypsum, 
mixed with a small proportion of carbonated 
lime. Dr. de Vegni has, after many attempts, 
succeeded in giving a fine black, or flesh colour 
to the figures thus formed, by putting a vessel 
™f full of colouring matter into the water, be- 


fore it arrives at the mould. The colouring may 
also be varied by protecting particular parts of the 
mould, while the water continues charged with 
colouring matter. 

Mr. Boyle observes, that alabaster being finely 
powdered, and thus set in a basin over tlie fire, 
will, when hot, assume the appearance of a fluid, 
by rolling in waves, yielding to the smallest 
touch, and emitting vapour ; all which proper- 
ties it loses again on the departure of the heat, 
and discovers itself a mere incoherent powder. 

Alabaster, in antiquity, from the frequent 
use of the stone so called for that purpose, 
frequently denotes a vase or vessel wherein odo- 
riferous liquors were preserved. Pliny says 
expressly {Nat. Hist. lib. 33. c. 8.) that of the 
alabaster stone (albastritem) they make vessels 
to hold ointments, which it is said to preserve 
free from corruption. It is found about Thebes 
in Egypt, and Damascus in Syria. The latter 
is the whiter of the two. Kypke, in Matt. xiv. 
3. cites from Plutarch, in Alcxandro, p. 676, a 
variety of vessels, Kat aXalSatrrpovQ, iravra xpvas 
r}(TKTjniva irtpirriocy and alabasters^ all curiously 
wrought with gold. In Theocritus we read of 
Suptw h pvpwi xpvati aXa^aarpay golden ala- 
basters, fiill of Syrian ointments. Herodotus has 
a similar expression, lib. iii. c. 20, respecting the 
presents of Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia. 

The expression, awrptxpaaa ro aXaparpov, 
Mark, xiv. 3. which our translators have ren- 
dered ‘she brake the box,^ has occasioned some 
difficulty to critics : bishop Pearce referring the 
(rvvrpi\f/a(ra to the ointment, and not to the box ; 
renders the words, ‘breaking she poured the 
box i. e. breaking the parts of the ointment, 
and liquifying them by shaking it, she poured 
some of the ointment out of the box upon 
his head; others with Mr. Wakefield, write; 

‘ after shaking the box together, she poured 
it out upon his head,’ and to justity this 
translation, it has been observed, that Luke, 
ix. 30, uses avurpi^iuv for bruising. Black- 
wall, Sacred Classics, vol. ii. p. 166. has remark- 
ed that the shaking of liquids of this nature 
breaks and separates their parts, and thereby 
makes them more liquid and fragrant ; and that 
the word awrpixl/affa is an excellent one for that 
purpose; quoting Plato in Phaedone, Atarpt^'ac ’'o 
(papfiaKov: Martial’s Epigrams, iii. 45. ed. Del- 
phin. — ‘ Et fliiere excusso cinnama fusa vitro,’ 
and Lucretius, iv. 700. 

* Fracta magis redolere videntur 

Omnia quod contrita.^ 

See Pearce*s Com. vol. 1. p.276. Wakejield*s 
Silva Critica. Pars. 1, ma. p. 156. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull and Dr. Hammond 
have suggested the same interpretation of this 
passage. But Dr. Campbell insists from mt* 
syntax of the passage that the avvrpixpaffa must 
refer to the vessel, and seems best to meet all 
objections by translating the phrase ‘she broke 
open the box,’ &c. We apply such a phrase as 
this, constantly to the opening of a letter, and it 
is not improbable that the ointment might be 
sealed up in the vessel in the manner that otto 
of roses is still imported from the east. Alabas- 
ter is also said to have been used for an ancient 



liquid measure, containing ten ounces of wine, 
or nine of oil, and in this sense was equal to half 
the sextary. 

ALAnASTKR, or Ef.EUTiiF.RA Island, in geo- 
graphy, one of the Bahama or Lucayo islands, on 
the great Bahama bank. Its climate is said to 
be healthy, and th*a soil, which is chiefly at the 
north end, better than that of Providence Island. 
Pine-apples are exported from Alabaster Island 
in considerable quantities. Tlicrc is a small fort 
and garrison on the island. Lon. 76“. 22'. to 
76'".'56'. W. Lat. 2 L. 40'. to 26^. 30'. N. 

Alabaster, (William,) an English divine, was 
born at Hadley in tlie county of Suffolk ; and at- 
tended the carl of Essex, as chaplain in the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
lie wiis one of the controversial writers of the 
period; but, with other warm disputants, of little 
])ersonal steadiness : not having been long on the 
continent before be joined himself to the llomish 
communion, and publicly abjured protestantism. 
He, however, could not reconcile himself to the 
discipline of that church, which paid no regard 
to his previous degrees, or heretical ecclesiastical 
character. He soon returned to England, and 
resumed his former religion, when he obtained 
a prebend in the cathedral of St. Paul, and the 
rectory of Therfield in Hertfordshire. (Ule was well 
skilled in the Hebrew tongue; but studied the 
Cabala, until he well merited Eestus’s reproach of 
St. Paul ; he preached a mystical sermon, upon 
taking his degree of J). 1). at Cambridge, from 
1 Chron. i. ch. 1. v. Adam, Seth, Enos! His 
verses were greatly esteemed. He wrote a Latin 
tragedy, entitled Roxana, which, when acted in 
a college at Cambridge, was attended with a 
very remarkable accident ; a lady being so ter- 
rified at the last word, Seqiiar, Sequar, pro- 
nounced with a vehememt tone, that she lost her 
serise.s for life : he also wrote, Apparatus in 
Kevelationem Jesu Christi, printed at Antwerp 
in 1607. But the only work of his worth notice, 
is a Lexicon Pentaglotton, which he published 
in folio. He died in 1640. 

ALABASTIIA, in plants, are those little her- 
baceous leaves which encompass the bottoms of 
flowers, particularly the rose. See Calyx, &c. 
Some, with .lungius, explain alabastra, by the 
globe or roundish bud of the rose just peeping 
out. 

ALACANANDA River, a river of Hindostan, 
which springing from the Himalaya mountains, 
in Seriiiagur, joins the Bhagirathi, at Deva- 
prayaga, the junction of the two forming the 
celebrated river Ganges. The superstitions con- 
nected with this stream, will justify our giving a 
few particulars of its rise. A short distance north 
of Bhadrinath, the breadth of the Alacananda 
does not exceed twenty feet, the stream being 
shallow, and moderately rajiid. Further up it 
is concealed under immense heaps of snow, 
which have not been disturbed for ages, although 
the shastras mention a city nearer its source, 
called Alacapura, the fabulous abode of Cuvera, 
the plutus of Hindoo mythology. At their junc- 
ture, the Alacananda is larger than the Bhagirathi, 
being 142 feet in breadth, and in the rainy season 
forty-six and forty-seven feet above tlie low water 


level. At Ranibaugh, the breadtii of the Alaca- 
nanda is from seventy to eighty yards, with a 
current of seven to eight miles an hour. Many 
fish of the roller species, cyprinus {lenticulatus, 
four or five feet in length, haunt this stream, and 
are fed daily by the Brahmins, frofn whose 
hands they will take bread. There is also a 
beautiful, and remarkably delicate, species six or 
seven feet long. 

ALA(RHJA, an ancient town on the borders 
of the Savannah of that name in East Florida, 
and about seventy-five miles west of St. Augus- 
tine. The Indians removf^d to Cuscowilla, two 
miles distant, on account of the unhealthiness of 
this spot : but the soil around is very fertile, and 
the Savannah, surrounded with high sloping 
hills, covered with waving forests, and fragrant 
orange groves, is about fifteen miles over, and 
fifty in circumference. 

ALACRAN1‘'S, an'extensive range of hidden 
rocks, shoals, and banks, opposite the coast of 
Yucatan. They lie east from Stone Bank, and 
west from Cape St. Antonio, on the south side 
of the gulf of Mexico, within the twenty-third 
degree of north latitude, and between the eighty- 
ninth and ninty-first degree of west longitude. 
Those who navigate these parts pass round, in 
place of venturing among them, although there 
are some good channels and soundings. 

ALAC'RITY, n. Y 1-at. Ahicris; merry, 

Alac'riously, > cheerful, brisk, cheerful 

Alac'uiousness. .) activity ; the eflbct of a 
willing mind. 

For as the holy doctor saint Chrisostome saithe, 
thoughc* pain bo grieuous for the nature of yc afflic- 
cion, yet it is pleasaunte by the alacritie and quick 
mind of them that willyugly sutler it. 

Sir Thomas More’s 'IVt)rks, p. 75. col. 1, 

These orders were, on all sides, yielded unto with 
no less alacrity of mind ; than cities, unable to hold 
out any longer, are wont lo shew ; when they take 
conditions, such as it likctli him to olTtU’ them, which 
hath them in the narrow straits of advantage. Hooker* 
Give me a bowl of wine : 

I have not that alacrity of spirit. 

Nor cheer of mind, that I wasw'ontto have. 

Shakspeare* 

He glad, that now his sea should find a shore. 

With fresh alacrity and force renew’d, 

Springs upward. Milton*s Par* Last* 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or sooner understood the sign to fly ; 

With such alacrity they bore away. 

As if, t(> praise them, all the states stood by. 

Dry den*. 

Epaminondas alacrimisly expired, in confidence that 
he left behind him a perpetual memory of the victories 
he bad achieved for his country. 

Government of the Tongue. 

ALACUOTH, among Arabian physicians, an 
infirmity of the nerves, attended with diarrhrea 
in some peculiar circumstances. 

ALADINE Islands, are a cluster of small 
islands in the bay of Bengal, near the coa.5t of 
Siam, and in the south of what is sometimes 
called the Mergui Archipelago. They run front 
9®. 5'. to 9°. 40'. N. Lat. and are in 97®. 52'. K. 
Lon. The chief islands are Alexander's Peak, 
AurioEs, Bnier's, Christie's, Davis’s Dunkin’s^ 
Graham's and Watson's. 
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ALADINISTS, a sect among the Aral>s, an- 
swering to freethinkers among us. They multi- 
plied greatly under tlie kings Alinonsor and 
Miramolinus. 

ALADULIA, a province of Turkey, in Asia, 
in Natolia, between the mountains of Antitaurus, 
which separate it from Amasia on tlie north, and 
from Caramania on the west. It has the Medi- 
terranean sea on the south, and the Euphrates on 
the east, which divides it from Diarbeker. It 
comprehends the Lesser Armenia of the ancients, 
and the east part of Cilicia. Formerly it had 
kings of its own ; but *he last king was behead- 
ed by Selim I. emperor of the Turks, who had 
conquered the country. It is now divided into 
two parts : the north, com})rehcnded between 
Taurus, Antitaurus, and the Imphrates, is a beg- 
lerbeglic, which bears the name of Marasch, the 
capital town ; and the south, seated between 
mount Taurus and the Mediterranean, is united to 
the beglerbeglic of Aleppo. The country is rough, 
ragged, and mountainous; yet there are good pas- 
tures, and plenty of horses and camels. The people 
are hardy and thievish. The capital is Malatigah ; 
Adana and Marisch are also considerable 
places. 

ALiE, in botany, the plural of Ala, which see. 

ALAGNON, a principal river of Auvergne, in 
France, which rises at Cantal, through the de- 
partment of which it has ])art of its course, is 
very rapid, and runs into the Allier, between 
Issoire and Brio ml e. 

ALAfJOA, a town in the island of St. Michael, 
one of the Azores, which has two parish churches. 
It is eight miles east of Point Delgada. 

ALAGObi, a town of Sjiain, in the kingdom 
of Arragon, seated on a peninsula, formed by 
the rivers Ebro and Xiloca, twelve miles north- 
west of Saragossa. 

ALAIA, rirniTSis, in Med. a'Knia (l)0i(ng, 
from aXaioQ, blind ; a consumption caused by 
a fluxion of humours in the head. 

ALAI I), a volcanic peak in tlie Okhotsk sea, 
near the hrst of the Kurile islands. It began to 
emit volumes of smoke in the year 1790; and 
about three years afterwards flamed with great 
fury ; but no mischief appears to have been 
done by this eruption. 

ALAIN, a river, in the province of Quito, 
South America, which, after running in a north- 
east direction, enters the Pucurd. 

Alain, (Chartier,) secretary to Charles VI 1. 
king of France, was born in the year 1386. He 
was the author of various pieces ; but his Chro- 
nicle of King (Charles VII. is his only work of 
importance. Giles Coroxet states, that Mar- 
garet, daughter to the king of Scotland, and wife 
to the dauphin, passing once through a hall 
where Alain lay asleep, she stooped and saluted 
him in the presence of her retinue : some of 
whom telling her, that it was strange she should 
kiss a man who had so few charms in his person, 
she replied, ‘I did not kiss the man, but the 
mouth from whence proceeds such excellent 
sayings, and so many wise discourses.^ Fonte- 
nelle has constructed one of his Dialogues of die 
Dead, upon this Incident. Pasquier compares 
A.lain to Seneca, on account of the elegance of 
his writings. 

ALAINS, a babarous northern race, who, in 


the fourth and fifth centuries, joined the Goths 
and Vandals, and overspread a great part of the 
south of Europe, and the north of France, carry- 
ing terror and desolation wherever they went. 

ALAIS, Alets, or Alas, a town of Fiance, 
in the department of Gard, seated on the Garden, 
near a beautiful plain, at the foot of the Ceven- 
nes. It is the head of an ariondissement, and 
contains 9000 inhabitants. The annual export of 
raw silk from it is considerable, and the town 
carries on a good trade in grain, olives, oil, wine, 
and several manufactures of the district. A hot 
medicinal spring issues from the adjacent moun- 
tains, and many openings in the rocks show that 
mines have formerly been wrought in them. A 
fort was built in it, in 1689. It is situated four- 
teen leagues north of Montpelier, and 140 south 
by east from Paris. 

ALAISEE, in heraldry, the same with bu- 
rn etty or raccourcy. 

ALAKTUGAL Lake, a lake of Chinese 
Tartary, in Mongolia, a short distance east 
from the Balkash lake. It has a large island in 
its centre, and has on its east, Kiurgha Lake. N. 
Lat. 4.5°. E. Lon. 74°. 15'. 

ALALCOMENA', in ancient geography, a city 
of Bceotia, where Minerva is said to have been 
born. Heace Homer applies the epithet aXaX- 
KOfitvi]ic AUrjvrj to the goddess. She had a famous 
temple here. 

ALALCOMENIUS, in ancient chronology, 
the Bopotian name for the Athenian month Ma*- 
macterion, which was the fourth of their year, 
and answers to the latter part of our September 
and beginning of October. 

ALALIA, in ancient geography, aXaXir;, a 
town of Corsica built by the Phoc'a,‘ans, and de- 
stroyed by Scipio 526 A. C. but rebuilt by Sylla. 
Herod. 1. i. c. 165 

ALAM, En at- a lam, in biography, a great 
mathematician, vdio lived in the reign of the 
sultan Adhdaedoulat. 

ALAMAGAN, or Conception Island, one of 
the Ladrones, about eighteen miles in circuit. 
It lies between the Guguaii and Pagon, eleven 
miles from the former, and thirty from the latter. 
Lat. 18°. 10'. N. 

ALAMANDUS, (Lewis,) Er. Aleman, arch- 
bishop of Arles, and cardinal of St. Cecilia, was 
one of the greatest men of the fifteenth century, 
lie presided in the council of Basil, which de- 
posed Eugenius and elected the antipope, 
Felix V. and is much commended by iEneas 
Sylvius, for his firm and vigorous conduct on 
that occasion. One day he so eloquently ha- 
rangued against the superiority of the pope over 
the council, that several persons pressed to kiss 
him; and even to embrace his robe. Though 
deprived of his dignities by pope Eugenius, Ala- 
niandus died, in the odour of sanctity, and per- 
formed so many miracles after his death that, at 
the request of the canons and Celestine monks 
of Avignon, he was beatified by Clement VII. 

ALAMANNI, (Lewis,) was born at Florence, 
of a noble family, on the 28th of October, 1495. 
He was obliged to fly his country for a conspiracy 
against Julius de Medicis, w4io was soon after 
chosen pope under the name of Clement yiL 
During this voluntary banishment, he went into 
France; where Francis I. from a regard to his 
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genius and merit, became his patron. This 
prince employed him in several important affairs 
and honoured him with the collar of the order of 
St. Michael. About the year 1540, he was ad- 
mitted a mAnber of the Inflammati, an academy 
newly erected at Padua, chiefly by Daniel Bar- 
baro and Ugolin Martelli. After the death of 
Francis, Henry duke of Orleans, who succeeded 
him in 1537, shewed no less favour to Alamanni; 
and in the year 1551, sent him as his ambassador 
to Genoa: this was his last journey to Italy; and 
being returned to France, he died at Amboise, 
A. D. 1556, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
He left many beautiful poems, and other valuable 
performances, in the Italian language ; as well 
as some notes upon Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 
Those upon the Iliad were printed in the Cam- 
bridge edition of Homer in 1689, and Joshua 
Barnes also inserted them in his fine edition of 
Homer in 171 1. 

ALAMANNICUM, in antiquity, a tribute 
imposed on the people by the emperor Alexius 
Angelina, for raising tlie sum of sixteen talents of 
gold, to be paid the Alamanni, on the condition 
of a peace stipulated with them. The eccle- 
siastics themselves were not exempted from this 
tax. 

A LA MESURE, in Italian a^tempo, in 
music, in strict time. 

A LA MI IIP", in music, an Italian method 
to determine the key of A, by its dominant, and 
subdominant, A El D. In the Guidonian scale 
of music a-la-mi-re is the octave 
above a-re, or Ain the first space TJIl 
in the base, 

ALAMMELECH, in Scripture geography, 
a city in the tribe of Asher. 

ALAMODALITY of Writing, alamodalitas 
scribendi, are modern Gallicisms by which some 
writers would express the endeavours of learned 
men to adapt the productions of their minds, 
to the genius or taste of the times, in order to 
render them more acceptable to the readers. A 
German writer, Geamoenus, has a dissertation 
on alamodality in writing, 

ALAMODE, in commerce, a thin glossy black 
silk, chiefly used for women’s hoods and men’s 
mourning scarfs. 

ALAMOS, (Balthasar,) a Spanish writer, born 
at Medina del Campo in Castile. After having 
studied the law at Salamanca, he entered? into 
the service of Anthony Perez, secretary of state 
under Philip II. He was in high esteem and 
confidence with his master, upon which account 
he was imprisoned after the disgrace of this 
minister and kept in confinement eleven years, 
until Philip III. coming to the throne, set him 
at liberty. Alamos continued in a private ca- 
pacity, till the duke of Olivarez, the favourite 
of Philip IV. called him to public employments. 
He was a man of wit as well as judgment ; and 
his Spanish translation of Tacitus gained him 
great reputation. This work was published at 
Madrid in 1614 ; and was to have been followed 
with a Commentaxy, which, however, never 
appeared. The author composed the whole during 
his imprisonment. He died in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age. 

ALAMOTH, in ancient Hebrew music, a word 


used in the superscription to the forty-sixth 
Psalm, and supposed to have been the name of 
some Hebrew melody, according to which the 
Psalm was intended to be sung. As it partly 
signifies a sheaf of corn, the air might be one used 
in harvest. 

ALAN, a river of Cornwall, sometimes called 
Camel and Cam Ian, a corruption of Camb-alan, 

* the crooked river.’ Leland calls it Dunmere, 
i. e. the water of the Hills. It rises about two 
miles north of the borough of Camelford, where 
its banks are famous for two battles ; in one of 
which king Arthur, it is said, was slain, having 
slain his antagonist ; the other in which many 
thousands fell, was fought between the Cornish 
Britons and the west Saxons of Devonshire, in 
824. After a course of about twelve miles in a 
winding southern direction, the Alan at Par- 
brook becomes navigable for barges, and receives 
the river Lane, or Lynder. It afterwards be- 
comes increased by several smaller rivers; and 
pursuing its coui*se, empties its united streams 
into Padslow harbour, in the Bristol channel. 
At Padstow it is nearly a mile broad. This river 
produces some very fine trout. 

Alan, or Allen, (Cardinal William,) was 
born at Rassal in Lancashire, in the year 1532, 
and went to Oxford at the age of fifteen. Jii 
1550, he was elected fellow of Oriel college. — 
In 1556, being then only twenty-three years old, 
he was chosen principal of St. Mary’s-hall, and 
one of the proctors of the university. In 1548, 
he was made canon of York ; but upon queen 
Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, he left 
Ehigland, and settled at Louvain in an Eng- 
lish college, of which he became the chief support 
and ornament. He visited his native country in 
1565; but on account of his extreme activity 
in the propagation of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, was obliged to quit it finally in 1568. — 
He went first to Mechlin, and then to Douay, 
where he received his diploma. Soon after he 
was appointed canon of Cambray and then 
canon of Rheims. He was created cardinal in 
July 1587, and obtained from the king of Spain 
a rich abbey in the kingdom of Naples, and 
afterwards the bishopric of Mechlin. It is 
supposed to have been by the advice and insti- 
gation of cardinal Alan that Philip 11. attempted 
to invade England. The cardinal furnished him, 
we are told, with numerous copies of a polemi- 
cal treatise, (A declaration of the sentence of 
Sextus V. &c.) to prove queen Elizabeth a here- 
tic and schismatic, whom her subjects were bound 
to depose. He died on the 20tli of October, 
1594, aged sixty-three: and was buried in the 
English college at Rome. Allan was a man of 
considerable learning, and an elegant writer. — * 
His works, in defence of the Romish religion, 
were perhaps the most powerful of the Romish 
treatises in nis day. The most remarkable are, 1. 

A Defence of the Twelve Martyrs in one y w, 
(which Thomas Alfield was hanged for bringing 
into England, in the year 1584.) 2, Of the 
Worship due to, Saints and their Relics, 1583. 

3. A True and Modest Defence of Christian 
Catholics. The learned Edmund Bolton calls it 
princely, grave, and flourishing piece of natutw 
and exquisite English ’ This treatise was answered 
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by Vpi4 Burleigli, who esteemed it the most elegant 
of the cardinal’s writings. Dr. Southey saye, that 
cardinal Alan ‘ was the person of all others whom 
the English Catholics,’ at the period of the tlireat- 
ened Spanish invasion, ‘regarded with most 
respect : ’ that he solicited Philip of Spain to 
employ an English Catholic regiment, as well as 
to confide the management of his fleet to English 
sailors, on that memorable occasion ; and that 
when ‘ he spoke of this in after years he used to 
weep with bitterness, remembering how fatally 
for the Romish cause his advice had been re- 
jected,’ Rook of the Church, vol.ii. 293-4. JVlr. 
Ruder, in his defence of the Catholics of this 
period, does not attempt to repel this statement. 
It appears certain that Alan was amongst the 
sincerest and most bitter, as well as one of the 
most learned bigots, that ever lived ; but much 
of his conduct is to he attributed to the unhappy 
and illiberal spirit of his age. It is said that in 
later life Jie expressed regret at having taken 
so activ^ a part against his country ; and that 
letters of his are extant, advising a reconciliation 
of catholics with the protestant government, on 
the ground a simple toleration. 

ALANA-GIERA, in botany, the yellowish 
white tripoli. 

Alana-terra, English oker : it is esteemed 
drying and astringent ; its principal use is to 
mix with salts in distillation, in order to keep 
them from melting. It is thought that this stone 
is what the ancients called the Samian stone, 

* Samins lapis.’ 

ALANRY, an agreeable watering place in 
Cumberland, situated about twenty miles north 
of Whitehaven, as far south of Carlisle, and 308 
from London. There is a good anchorage in the 
bay, and an extensive herring fishery is carried 
on here. 

ALANCIIE, or AET,ANCiiES,a town of France, 
in Auvergne, formerly in the intendancy of 
llioni, and election of St. Flour, now the head 
of a canton, in the department of the Cantal, 
arrondissement of Murat. It contains 2500 in- 
habitants. l ine lace is manufactured here, and 
there are good tanneries. It is four leagues 
W. S. W. of Mercoeur. 

ALAND'. On Land. See Land. 

Her ost was cypher in ys syde o/ondebyleued by poute. 

R, Gloucester, p. 307, 
Thei sailcn, till thci come a londe 
At Tharse nygh to the citee. 

Gower, Con. A. b. viii. 
Dep scith he wol for do. and a down brynge 
All patlyvc'p opr lokep, a londe and a watere. 

The Vision of Piers Plouhman, p. 340. 

He oiily, with the prince his cousin, were cast 
u land, far oft from the place whither their desires 
would have guided them. Sidney. 

Aland, or Aeland, a considerable island of 
the Baltic, in N. lat. 60®. 18'. E. Ion. 19°. 40'. 
It is about forty miles in lengtli, and thirty in 
breadth, and being deeply indented by the sea, 
is composed of several peninsulas. It contains 
€ight parishes, and a population of 11,300 
persons. The soil is very fertile, producing corn, 
and abundance of forest woods, from which the 
natives manufacture excellent wooden utensils. 
There are nearly 4000 acres of land, in a high 
state of cultivation here ; and 2500 barrels of 


wheal are said to be produced annually. It » 
an island remarkable for the longevity of the 
inhabitants, and yielded the king of Sweden, 
some years since, a revenue of 19,980 rix dol- 
lars. The chief town is Castleholm and the 
island itself gives name to a cluster of inferior 
islets. Tfi® inhabitants generally speak the 
Swedish language. In 1634 it was included m 
the government of Finland ; but has recently 
been, ceded to Russia. The channel between 
Aland and the Swedish coast, is that which is 
reckoned most safe in making for the gulf of 
Bothnia. 

Aland’s Bay, on the south coast of Ireland, 
between Waterford harbour and Tramorebay. — 
N. lat. 52°. 8'. W. Ion. 7®. 5'. 

Aland, (Sir John Fortescue,) lord Foitescue 
of Ireland, was the son of Edmund Fortescue, 
esquire, of London, by Sarah, daughter of Henry 
Aland, esquire, of Waterford, whose name he 
assumed. He was born in 1670, and received 
his education at Oxford, from whence he re- 
moved to the Inner Temple, where he was chosen 
reader, and called to the bar. In 1714, he 
became solicitor-general to the Prince of Wales, 
and next year to the king. In the following year 
he was made one of the barons of the exchequer. 
In 1717, he removed to the court of king’s bench, 
and in 1728, *o the common pleas, which situa- 
tion he resigned in 1746, on being created a 
peer, shortly after which he died. He publishetj^ 
in 1714, 8vo., Sir John Fortescue’s Treatise oh 
Absolute and lamited Monarchy; and was 
himself a sound lawyer, and a proficient in the 
Saxon literature. After his death, his Reports 
were printed in folio. This judge was remarka- 
ble for a flat nose ; and a serjeant who had lost 
an arm, one day arguing a case in an awkward 
manner, the judge told him, that appeared 
to handle the matter rather lamely ; ’ to which 
the other replied, ‘ with submission, I trust 
to be able to make the case as plain as the nose 
111 your lordship’s face.’ Lord Fortescue was 
very intimate with Pope, and furnished him with 
the legal burlesque of Stradling versus Styles. 

ALANGI, SANTIAGO DE, a small but rich 
city of South America, in the province of Terra 
Finna. It supplies Panama with cattle and fruit. 

ALAN GU ERA, a town of Portugal, in Es- 
tremadyra, near the Tagus, and between Lisbon 
and Leifilk It is supposed to have been built 
by the Alani ; its present name intends, (Alen- 
kir-kana) the ternple of the Alans. 

ALANI, in ancient geography, a mountain of 
Scythia, on one side of Irraus, and east of the 
Hyperborean mountains. 

Alani, or Alans, a people of Tartar origin, 
who first settled on the banks of the Jaick, near 
the districts of Solemskoi and Cufa. They after- 
wards migrated into the plains northward of 
Circassia, but in A. D. 130, advanced to the 
Danube, and in A. D. 406, to the Rhine. Here 
they united themselves with the Vandals, and 
traversing Gaul, attacked the Goths and Franks 
in Spain, but were repulsed, and settled among 
the Pyrenees. Ammianus says, they had no other 
houses than their military waggons, though they 
were followed by large flocks and herds, and 
derived their principal subsistence iri)m their 
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produce. A natural death vras thought disgrace- 
ful to their men ; their horses were caparisoned 
with the scalps of their enemies ; and they 
worshipj^d a naked scimeter placed upright in 
the ground. 

On the banks of the Tanais, says Mr. Gibbon, 
the military power of the Huns and the Alani 
encountered each otlier witli equal valour, but 
with unequal success. The lluns prevailed ; 
the king of the Alani was killed ; and the re- 
mains of the vanquished nation were dispei-sod 
by the ordinary alternative of flight or submis- 
sion. A colony of exiles found a secure refuge 
in the mountains of Caucasus, between llie 
Euxine and the Caspian, where they long pre- 
served their name and independence. Another 
colony advanced with intrepid courage, towards 
the shores of the Baltic ; associated themselves 
with the northern tribes of Germany, and shared 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of ( Jaul and 
Spain. But the greatest part of the nation of 
the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable 
and advantageous union ; and the Huns, who 
esteemed die valour of their less fortunate ene- 
mies, proceeded with an increase of numbers 
and confidence, to invade the limits of the 
Gothic empire. The name of the Alani was 
finally lost in that of the (JothSiUnd Huns. — 
Ammianus^ xxxi. 2. De Guignes hist, des JhmSy 
ii. Gibbons Decline and Fall of the Ro~ 
FjnpirVj vol. iv. p. 373. 

^ALANIEH, a town of Asiatic Turkey, occu- 
pying the site of the ancient Coracesiuin, a city 
of Cilicia, near the mouth of a river flowing into 
the Mediterranean. In this port pirates were 
shut up by Pompey and compelled to surren- 
der. It is 110 miles S. S. W. of Konieh. Lon. 
21®. 29'. E.lat. 36®. 34'. N. 

ALANORAVIIJS, from the Gothic, alan, a 
greyhound, in our ancient customs, a keeper of 
or manager of spaniels, or setting dogs, for 
hunting, hawking, &c. 

ALAPI, in ornithology, a species of the 
turdus, and the white-backed thrush of Latham. 
lt.s specific characters are, the colour above olive- 
brown, the throat and breast black, the ab- 
domen cinerous, and the tail wedge-shaped 
aqd blackish Its legs are yellowish, the wings 
above cinerous l^rown, and superior coverts 
spotted with white ; the male ha.s a white spot 
on tie middle of the back •, the female none, but 
its chin is white, the rest of the under- part of the 
body and the points of the coverts of the wings 
rusty. Its length is six inches ; it feeds on ants ; 
seldom flies for any time, though very agile, and 
is found in the thick woods of Guiana. 

ALAPOllLI, in natural history, the name of 
an East Indian tree, a species of the bilimbi, 
which is used in medicine, as a purge and vomit, 
mixed with the seeds of mustard. 

: AI^QIJKCA, in mineralogy, a medicinal 
ilone brought from the Indies, in small glossy 
fragments ; much praised by some for its efficacy 
in hsemorrhages. 

ALARAF, in the Mahommedan theology, the 
partition wall that separates heaven from hell. 
The word is plural, and properly written al araf ; 
in the singular it is al arf, derived from theArabic 
verb arafa, to distinguish. Al araf gives the 


denomination to the seventh chapter of the 

ran, wherein mention is made of this wall. 

Mahomet seems to have copied his al araf, either 
from the great gulf of separation mentioned in 
the New Testament, or from those Jewish writers, 
who speak of a thin wall dividing heaven from 
hell. Mahommedan writers differ extremely as to 
the persons who are to be found on al araf. Some 
take it for a sort of limbus for the patriarchs, 
prophets, &c. others place here such whose good 
and evil works so exactly balance each other, 
that they deserve neither reward nor punish- 
ment ; while a third opinion is, that this inter- 
mediate space is possessed by those who, going 
to war without their parents’ leave, and suffering 
martyrdom, are excluded paradise for their diso- 
bedience, yet escape hell because they are 
martyrs. See Sale''s Ko?'a?iy preface, &:c. 

ALARBF.S, an Arabian name for those who 
live in tents, as distinguished from others who 
live in towns. 

ALARCON, a small town of Spain, in New 
Castile, near the Xucar, founded in 1178, and 
afterwards entirely destroyed by the Moors, hut 
rebuilt by Alphonso IX. 

AIjkRES, in antiquity are supposed by some 
authors to have been a kind of militia, or soldiers* 
among the Romans ; so called from ala, a wing, 
because of their lightness and swiftness in the 
combat. Others make them a people of Pan- 
nonia; but others with more probability, lake 
alares for an adjective or epithet, and a})ply it 
to the Roman cavalry ; because placed in two 
wings, or alie, of the army ; for which reason, a 
body of horse was called ala. 

Alares Museum, in anatomy. See Pteuy- 

GOIDEUS. 

A LARGED'. See Enlarge. 

A ghe corynthis, oure mouth ih open to ghou oure 
herte is alargid ghe ben not angwischid in us, but 
ghe ben angwischid in ghourc ynwardness and I seie 
as to sones, ghe that ban the same rew'ard, be ghe 
alargid, Wiclif. 2 Corinth, vi. 

ALARIC, a famous general of the Goths, was 
descended from a noble family, and for some 
years served in the Roman armies ; but being 
refused preferment, he revolted, and committed 
great ravages in the Grecian provinces. He< 
entered Thrace at the head of 200,000 men, and 
laid waste all the country through which he 
passed. He marched next into Macedonia and 
Thessaly, A. J). 396 ; where the Thessalians 
met him near the mouth of the river Peneas, 
and killed about 3000 of his army ; nevertheless 
he advanced into Greece, and having ravaged 
the whole country, returned to Epiru.s, loaded 
with immense spoils. After staying 'here five 
years, he resolved to turn his arras to the west. 
He marched through Pannonia; and finding 
little resistance, entered Italy, under the consul- 
ship of Stillicho and Aurelinus, A. D. 400. 
After various battles and treaties, he at last took 
Rome by treachery, and permitted his soldiers 
to plunder it, A. I). 400. Alaric having laid 
waste a great part of Italy, intended to pass into 
Sicily ; but a storm obliging him to land again, 
he besieged the city of Consentia ; and 
taken it, died there in 411, eleven years after he 
first entered Italy. He was buried in the bed ol 
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ti?e jwaall river Busentinus, which washed the 
of Consentia, and which for this purpose 
was diverted from its course and then restored ; 
the place of his interment was further concealed 
by the massacre of the prisoners who had been 
employed in the work. Alaric, whatever may 
be alleged respecting the conduct of his followers, 
was himself not devoid of humanity, and exhi- 
bited more moderation and fidelity to his en- 
gagements than many of tlie modern class of con- 
querors. ‘ He was/ says Dr Lardner, * a Goth, and 
therefore was called a barbarian ; but he was a. 
man of a great and generous mind, and a Chris- 
tian of the Arian denomination. When Rome 
was sacked and plundered, the calamity was 
attended with some favourable circumstances, 
resulting from the generosity of Alaric, and his 
profession as a Christian By ordering the lives of 
men to be spared as much as possible, and the 
phurches to be respected, many Christians and 
Pagans were preserved. Although, ‘adds this 
candid writer,’ the taking of Rome by Alaric was 
the occasion of many reflections upon the 
Christians, from wdiich they have been vindi- 
cated both by Augustine and Orosius, the event 
was very prejudicial to the interests of Gentilism, 
and consequently conducive to the progress of 
the Christian religion.’ See Lardnev^s Works, 
vol. ix. 180 . 

A LARIS Vkna, in anatomy, the inmost of the 
tliroe veins in the bond of the arm. 

ALARM', V. ti.A From the Italian, all' 
Alaiim'ing, fur me. To the arms; to 

Alarm'] NO I, Y, >arms; to sound to arms ; 

Alarm'ist, ito announce danger; to 
At.ar'um, V. &r n.J disquiet. Alarum, a cor- 
ruption of alarm. 

Tumus sluggish sloth doth stay, but force with speed 
he bends. 

Gainst Troians all his power, and on the shore a- 
front them tends. 

They View alarmef /EneidoSf b. x. by Thus, PJuicr, 
When the congregation is to be gathered together, 
you shall blow *, but you shall not sound an alarm. 

Numbers. 

God himself is with us, for our captain ; and his 
priests with sounding trumpets, to cry alarm against 
you, Chron, xiii. 12. 

’ Withered murder 

(^Alarum^d by his sentinel the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his watch) thus, with his stealthy pace. 
Moves like a ghost. Shakspeare, 

That Almatro might better hear. 

She sets a drum at either ear ; 

And loud and gentle, harsh or sweet. 

Are but th’ alarums, which they beat. Prior. 
Crowds of rivals, for thy mother’s charms. 

Thy palace fill with insults and alarms. 

Pope*s Odyssey. 
The trumpet’s loud clangour. 

Excites us to arms. 

With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Taught by this stroke, renounce the war's alarms. 
And Icam to tremble, at the name of arms. 

^ Pope's Iliad. 

When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms. 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms. 

TickelU 

Man sleeps, and man alone, and man whose fate, 
Pate irrevereible, entire,exlreme, 

Vol. I. 


Endless, hair hung, breeze shaken, o'er the gulf 
A moment trembles ; drops ! and man for whom 
All else is in alarm; man, the sole cause 
Of this surrounding storm ! and yet he sleeps 
As the storm rocked to rest. • Young, 

It is not without reason that the Apostle represents 
our passage through this stage of our existence, by 
images drawn from the alarms and solicitude of a mili- 
tary life ; for we are placed in such a state that almost 
every thing about us conspires against our chief in- 
tercsts. Rambler, 

Alarm, in fencing, denotes a step, or stamp, 
made on the ground with the advancing foot. — 
It is otherwise called an appel, or challenge. 

Alarm, or rather Alarum, is also used for an 
instrument to awaken persons at a certain hour ; 
one very simple contrivance of this kind, is that 
used by weavers. See Weaver’s Alarm. 

Alarm, in military affairs, any notice given 
either by the beat of the drum or the firing of 
cannon, &c. which shall cause the men to run to 
their arms. — A i.arm post, in the field, is the 
spot fixed upon by the quarter-master-general 
for ejich regiment to march to in case of an 
alarm : in the garrison, a similar place is marked 
out by the governor. — A larm-bell, a bell which 
is used for the purpose of ringing an alarm, as ia 
case of fire, mutiny, &c. ; called by the French 
a tocsin. — F ai||f. alarms, are stratagems of 
war, which are employed either by an enemy 
for the purpose of harassing, or by commandep* 
for the purpose of trying die vigilance of 
men. 


ALAS', inter. 
Allace'. 
Allake', 
Alack'. 


French, hclas. Ital. ahilasso ; 
an exclamation expressing sor- 
row, lamentation, woe. 


Ilelokcd on her vgly leper’s face. 

The whiche before was white as Icly flour, 
Wringing his hands, oft times saied alace 
That he had lined to sec that wofull hour. 

Cfiaucer. Complaint of Creseide, fol. 196* 
Allace, allace! 

I leis my fader, al comfort and solace 
And al supple of our traucl and pane, 

Tlnire, thare allake. Douglas, b. iii. p 93* 
Alas, my father there, my only ioy in care and ■wo, 
Auchises 1 do lose {alas) he there departs me fro. 

j^neidos,h. iii. by Thos. Phaef, 
Alache, the olda prouerbes bee to true : an ape 
although she be clothed in purple, will be but an ape. 

Hall. 

But yet, alas ! O but yet, alas ! our haps 
hard baps, 

Alas, how little from the grave we claim! 

Thou but preserv’st a form, and I a name. 

Pope, 

ISAR, Alas, alas! 

Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once. 

And he that might the vantage best have took. 
Found out the remedy. 

Shakspeare*s Measure for Measure, 
York. Yet looks he like a king : bohold his eye. 
As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty, alack, for woe. 

That any ham should stain so fair a show. 

Sftakspeare's K. Richard //• 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not. 

Shaksp. Measure for Measum^, 
At thunder now no more I start. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart : 

2 F 
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Nay (what's incredible') alack, 

I hftrdly hear a woman's clack. Swift. 

Alas ! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed must be : when I, a spirit. 

Can have so soft a sense of human woes. 

Dryden. 

ALASCANI, in church history, a name that 
lias been sometimes piven to the friends of John 
Alasco. See next Article. 

ALASCO, (John,) a Polish prince of the six- 
teenth century, who, imbibing the reformed 
opinions, was expelled his country. lie was 
the uncle of king Sigismund of Poland ; was 
born in 1499, and having received an education 
suited to hii birth, travelled inld foreign coun- 
tries ; when being at Basil in 1525, he contracted 
a friendship with Erasmus, which lasted to the 
death of that great man. In Switzerland, he 
also formed an acquaintance with Zuinglins, 
wliicli occasioned his conversion to the protes- 
tant faith. In 1526, he returned to Poland, and 
was nominated to the bishopric of Vesprim in 
Hungary, but his new principles obliged him to 
decline that station. In 1540, he quitted that 
country, and two years afterwards undertook the 
pastoral office at Embdcn ; but foreseeing perse- 
cution there, came to England about the year 1551, 
while the reformation was carrying on under 
Edward VI. The publication ^ the Interim 
driving the protestants to such places as afforded 
them toleration, a considerable congi^gation 
^irrived at the same time with Alasco, who 
through the liberal patronage of Archbishoj) Cran- 
mer, were naturalized here, and obtained a char- 
ter of incorporation, independent of the oliurch 
of England. The Augustine friars church was 
granted them, with revenues for the maintenance 
of Alasco as superintend ant, and four assistant 
ministers, who were to be approved by the king. 
This congregation lived undisturbed until the 
accession of Queen Mary, when they were all 
sent away. They were kindly received and 
permitted to settle at Embden; and Alasco at 
last, after an absence of twenty years, by the 
favour of Sigismund, returned to his own coun- 
try, where he died in 1560. He was much 
esteemed by Erasmus, who says of him, ‘ that 
which the young ought to learn of the aged, 1, 
an old man, have learned of this youth he was 
also tlie intimate friend of Melancthon. The 
historians of his time speak greatly in his praise : 
we have of his writings, De Ceena Domini 
Liber; Epistola continens summam Controversiaj 
de Cama Domini, &c. He had some particular 
tenets respecting the presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

ALASTHOB, among alchemists, denotes lead ; 
though some suppose it to signify calx, 
ALATAMAH A, a noble river of Georgia, North 
America, which rises in the Cherokee moun- 
tains, and in its descent receives several auxi- 
liary streams. After winding with considerable 
rapidity through a hilly country 250 miles, it 
throws itself ujx)n the open plains, by the name 
of Oakmulgee, for 150 miles, and is joined by 
the Oconee, which likewise has its source in 
these mountains. After this junction, it assumes 
the name of Alatainaha, and becomes a majes- 
tic river, flowing with a gentle current through 
forests and plains 100 miles, until it discharges 


itself into the Atlantic by several mouths. A 
northern channel glides by the heights of Darien, 
about ten miles above the bar, and after several 
turnings enters the ocean between Sapelo and 
Wolf islands. The south channel, which is the 
largest and deepest, after its separation from the 
north, descends gently between McIntosh and 
Broughton islands ; and at last, by the west coast 
of St. Simon’s Sound, between the south end 
of the island of that name and the north end of 
Jekyl island, accomplishes its confluence with 
the Atlantic, wliere it is 500 yards across. 
ALATE'. See Late. 

I saw standying the goodly portress, 

Whychc axed me from whence I came alate. 

Hawes. Tower of Doctrine, c. 4. 
Where chilling frost alate did nip. 

There flasheth now a fire ; 

Where deep disdain bred noisome hate, 

Iffierc kindleth now desire. 

Greene, Dittie of Dornlicia, 
ALATED Leaves, among botanists, those 
made up of several pinnated ones, as the orobus. 
See Leaf. 

ALATEllNOIDES, a name given by bo- 
tanists to tlie cassine. 

ALATE UN US, in botany, the trivial name of 
a species of the rhainnus. See Riiamnus. 

ALATllI, an old town of Italy, seated on a 
hill, in the Cainpagna di Roma, forty miles soiith- 
etistofRome, and six miles north-west ofVeroli. 
It hits a bishop’s see. Lon. 13°. 9'. Lat. 41°. 
32' N. 

ALATUNGA, in ichthyology, a species of the 
scomber, having the first pectoral fins very long, 
and seven small fins on each side of the tail. 
It is found periodically gregarious in the Mer 
diterranean. 

ALAT Y R, a provincial town and district of Asia- 
tic Russia, seated on the river Suru, in the circle 
of Alatyrskoi, and nine miles west of Simbursk, 
from the capital of which it is distant about 100 
miles. The houses of the town (ire all of wood ; 
but here are five churches, besides a convent. 

ALAVA, a district of Spain, twenty miles in 
length and seventeen in breadth, called also 
Alaba, which see: Victoria is the capital. 

AIAUDA, in entomology, a species of Cur- 
culio ; cinereous, sub-globose thorax, back marked 
with a transverse band and black spots, and 
brown legs : found in Pomerania. 

Alauda, in ichthyology. See Blennius. 
Aeauda, or Lakk, in ornithology^, a genus 
of birds of the order of passeres ; the characters 
of which are these : the beak is cylindrical, su- 
bulated, straight ; and the two mandibles or chaps 
are of equal size. The tongue is bifid, and the 
hinder claw is straight, and longer than the toe. 
There are twenty-eight species of the alauda, of 
which the following are the most remarkable. 

1. Alauda Alpestris, the chief wing-feathers 
are half white, the throat yellow, and it has a 
black streak under the eyes and on the breast. 

It inhabits North America, where it is migra- 
tory. It visits Albany the beginning of May, 
but goes farther north to breed. In winter it 
comes ill vast flocks into Virginia and Carolina. 

It feeds during its stay in the more southern 
parts on oats and other grain ; and while at 
Albany, on the grass and sprig-birch. It runs 
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into holes; whence the natives of these last 
parts have given it the name of chi-chup-pi-sue. 
The English call it the ortolan, and reckon it 
• delicious eating. By some it is called snow- 
bird, as being very plentiful in that season. It is 
always seen on the ground and has little or no 
song. This bird we hear of in (Germany also ; 
and it abounds throughout Russia and Siberia. 

2. Alauda Arborea, or wood-lark, a native 
of Europe, and distinguished by an annular 
white fillet about the head. It is inferior in 
size to the sky-lark, and is of a shorter, thicker 
form ; the colours are paler, and its notes less 
sonorous and varied, though not less sweet. It 
perches on trees, and whistles like the black- 
bird. It will sing in the night ; and, like the 

» common lark, sings as it flies. It builds on the 
ground, and makes its nest on the outside with 
moss, within of dried bents lined with a few 
hairs. The males of this and of tlie pratensis 
are known from the females by their superior 
size. But this species is not numerous. 

3. Alauda Arvensis, or common sky-lark. 
This and the wood-lark are the only birds that 
are known to sing as they fly ; this raising its 
note as it soars, and lowering it till it quite dies 
away as it descends. It will often soar to such 
a height, that we are charmed with the music 
when we lose sight of the songster ; it also be- 
gins its song before the earliest dawn. Milton, 
in his Allegro, most beautifully calls upon us 

* To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing .startle the dull night. 

From his watch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dapple dawn doth rise.' 

And bishop Newton observes, that the scene of 
rural cheerfulness thus exhibited, not only gives 
us a fine picture of the poet’s regularity of 
life, but of the innocency of his mind. It conti- 
nues its harmony several months, beginning early 
in the spring, on pairing. In the winter they as- 
semble. in vast flocks, grow very fat, and are 
taken in great numbers. They build their nest 
on the ground, beneath some clod, forming it of 
hay, dry fibres, &c. and lay four or five eggs. 
They are taken in great quantity, in the neigh- 
^ bourhood of Dunstable ; the season begins about 
the twelfth of September, and ends the twenty- 
fifth of February. Vastly greater numbers, how- 
ever, are at times caught in different parts of 
Germany, where there is an excise upon them. 
Keyster say^, that the excise in his time pro- 
duced COOO dollars (about £l400 sterling) every 
year to the city of Leipsic. They are also taken 
in great numbers in the country about Naum- 
, burg, Merseburg, and Halle. 

4. Alauda Campestris, has one half of its 
k chief feathers of the wing brown, except two in 

the middle which are white, and the throat and 
breast are yellowish. 

5. Alauda Cristata, the chief tail-feathers are 
black, but the two outermost are edged with white 
and the head is crested. It is a native of Europe! 
It sings well, like the sky-lark : lays four or five 

; and is said to hatch twice in a yeai . 

6. Alauda Magna, the great lark, is yellow 
, on tlie belly, with a crooked black streak on the 

breast, and the three side-feathers of the tail white. 
It is a native of Africa and America. 


7. Alauda Pratensis, or tit-lark, has the two 
outward feathers of the wing edged with white, 
and frequents the meadows. It is found fre- 
quently in low marshy grounds : like other larks, 
it builds its nest among the grass, and lays five 
or six eggs. Like the wood-lark, it sits on trees; 
and has a most remarkably fine note, singing in 
all situations, on trees, on the ground, while it 
is sporting in the air, and particularly in its de- 
scent. This bird, with many others, such as the 
thrush, black-bird, willow-wren, &c. become 
silent about midsummer, and resume their notes 
in September : hence the interval is the most 
mute of the year’s three vocal seasons, spring, 
summer, and autumn. Perhaps the birds are 
induced to sing again as the autumnal tempera- 
ment resembles the vernal. 

8. Alauda Spinoletta, the chief tail-fea- 
thers are black, only the outermost two are ob- 
liquely half white. It is a native of Italy. 

9. Alauda Tuivialis, whose chief feathers 
on the tail are brown, only half of the outermost 
is white at the end, in the shape of a wedge ; 
there is likewise a double whitish line on the 
wings. It is a native of Sweden, and perches 
on the tops of trees. 

10. Alauda Zeelandi^, the New Zealand 
lark, is seven q^d a half inches in length : the 
bill is half an inch, of a pale ash-colbur, with 
the upper part black : the upper parts of the 
body are dusky, edged with pale ash-colour ; 
the breast and belly are white ; the legs reddish 
ash-colour, and the claws black. It inhabits 
Charlotte Sound, and is called kogoo aroure. 

ALAUNA, the ancient name of Alnwick in 
Northumberland. See Alnwick. 

ALAUSI, a district of the kingdom of Quito, 
South America, bounded on the north by the 
province of Riobamba, north-west by Chimbo, 
south by Cuen 9 a, west by the district of Yagu- 
ache, and east by that of Macas. It is moun- 
tainous, but the country is pleasant, and yields 
every kind of American fruit and grain. The 
capital has flourishing manufactures of cloths, 
baizes, and cotton garments, a good parish church, 
and a convent of the order of St. Francis. It 
stands in Lon. 78^. 39'. W. Lat. 2°. 12'. N. 

Alausi, a river of South America, which has 
its rise in the desert of Assuay, in the kingdom 
of Quito, and flowing down the western side of 
the Cordilleras, discharges itself into the bay of 
Guayaquil. 

A LAY, in Turkish customs, a kind of military 
triumph at the opening of a war. It is an ex- 
hibition of the roost insipid biiflbonery, and bar- 
barity. That which took place upon occasion 
of a late war between the Porte and Russia is 
described by Baron Tott in his Memoirs as 
follows : ^ It consist^! in a kind of masquerade, 
in which each trade successively presents to the 
spectators the mechanical exercise of its respec- 
tive art. The labourer draws his plough, tho 
weaver handles his shuttle, the joiner his plane; 
and these different characters, seated in cars 
richly ornamented, commence the procession 
pd precede the standard of Mahomet, when ft 
is brought out of the seraglio to be carried to 
the army, in order to ensure victory to the Otto- 
man troops. This banner of the Turks, which 
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they name Sandjack Cheriff, or tlio Standard of 
the Prophet, is so revered among them, that, 
notwithstanding its reputation has been so often 
tarnished, it still retains their implicit conftdence, 
and is the sacred signal to whicli they rally. 
Every thing proclaims its sanctity. None but 
llie emirs are allowed to touch it ; they are its 
guards, and it is carried by their chief. The 
Mussuimen alone are permitted to look upon 
it. If touched by other liands, it would be de- 
filed ; if seen by other eyes, profaned. In shorty 
it is encompassed by the most barbarous fana- 
ticism. A long peace had unfortunately caused 
the ridiculousness, and especially the danger, 
of this ceremony to be forgotten. The Chris- 
tians imprudently crowded to see it; and the 
Turks, who, by the situation of the houses, could 
make money of their windows, began to profit 
by tlic advantage; when an emir, who ])receded 
the banner, proclaimed with a loud voice, ‘Let 
no intidel dare to profane with his presence 
the holy standard of the prophet ; and let every 
Mussulman who perceives an unbeliever make 
it known under pain of reprobation. I’ rum that 
moment no asylum was to be found ; even those 
became informers, who, by letting out their 
houses, had rendered themselves accomplices in 
the crime. A religious fury prized on every 
mind and put arms in every band ; the more 
atrocious the cruelty, the more was it meiito- 
nous. No regard was jiaid to sex or age ; preg- 
nant women, dragged by the hair, and trodde« 
under feet by the multitude, perished in the 
ino.st deplorable manner. Nothing was respected 
by these monsters ; and under such ausjiices the 
TiiiLs commenced the war.' 

Ai.ay, among sportsmen, a tertn borrowed 
perhaps from the above ceremony, to express 
fresh dogs sent into the cry 

ALB, or I Lat. u/6?/.';, white. The priest’s 
Alhc, n. S vestment in the Catliolic church, 
answering to the surplice of the English church, 
excepting that the alb is made close at the wrists. 

Of presto pow has no tnerke, nlhe ne now amito 
Lot laced in a hauherkc, pai i.s no clerk is abit.-. 

R. Brujvie, p. 319. 
And Moses brought .Aaron and bys sonnes, and 
wassbed them with water, and put ujion him an a/Ac, 
and girded him wt a girdle, JVihle, 1.j39. Lev.v'in. 
Each priest adorned was in a surplice white; 

The bishops donn’d their albs and copes of state. 

Fairfax. Tcuso. ii. 4^ 

Ai.n, from albus, white, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a white veslrntmt usually worn for eight 
days, in the ancient churches, by the newly bap- 
tized. The Sunday after Easter w^as called Do- 
minica in albis, ou account of the albs worn by 
the Neophites, who were bajitized on Easter- 
day. ‘ ^ .L- ..f tUa, 

Romish priests. 

Alb i.s also a name of a Turkish coin, other- 
wise called as])er. See Asper. 

ALBA, an ancient town of the Marsi in Italy, 
on the north side of the l.acus Eucinus, which 
still retains its original name. It stands upon 
an eminence, and is noted in Homan history for 
lieing the state prison to which captive princes 
^re committed, after being dragged through 
the streets of Rome at the chariot wheels of a 


triumphant consul. Perses king of Macedon teN 
minated his wretched career in this confinement, 
with his son, the last hope of an illustrious line 
of kings. Syphax the Numidian, and Bituinus 
king of the Averni.were also condemned to this 
gaol by the particular clemency of the senate ; 
which sometimes indulged its savage disposition 
by putting its captives to death. Alba being 
situated in the centre of Italy, amidst difficult 
mountainous passes, and far from all means of 
escape, was considered a proper place for the 
custody of prisoners of importance. Artificial 
strength was added to its natural security, and 
traces of its solid fortifications remain to this 
day. For the entertainment of the garrison, an 
amphitheatre was erected, and Lucius VTtellius, 
brother to the emperor of that name, had a villa 
in the neighbourhood, famous for the variety and 
excellence of its fruit-trees. His gardens were 
the nurseries where several of the most delicious 
stone-fruits, that are now so common in Europe, 
were first cultivated and multiplied. 

Alba, a fortified town of Upper Italy, in 
Piedmont, situated on the river Taiiaro, nine- 
teen miles south-east of Turin. Anciently it 
was a principal city of Old Liguria. It is now 
the see of a bishoj), and contains, besides the 
cathedral, three ])arish cluirclies, ai^d seven con- 
vents. Population about 9000. 

Alba Longa, in ancient geography, a city 
of l.atiuin, in Italy, built by Ascaiiius, after La- 
vinium bad stood tliirty years, on the Mens 
Albamis (afterwards so called from the city); 
and oil the spot where a white sow was found, 
as foretold to Alneas. l/'irg. Mn. 1. viii. v. 43, 
and 83. Aurel, Viet, c. 19. Livy, 1. i. c. 3. only 
says, that the population of Lavinium becoming 
loo great for it, Ascanius founded Alba Longa, 
and removed the people thither. The city con- 
tinued to he the capital of the kingdom for three 
centuries, but Rome eclipsed its glory, and Tul- 
lus Hostilius destroyed it entirely, B. C. 666, 
and transferred its inhabitants to Rome. Livy 
1. i. c. 29. But the temple, which was in a 
grove on the mountain, and in which Jupiter 
was worshipped, w'as spared. Strabo, 1, v. 
Cicero, Oral, pi'o Milone, c. 31. The Mons Al- 
banus, in later ages, became celebrated for the 
jialaces and villas erected on it ; among which 
was a very magnificent one belonging to Pom- 
pey. Cicero, Ibid. See Alban us. 

Alba Pompeia, in ancient geography, a town 
of IJguria, on a small river called the Ceba. 
From the evidence of some inscriptions, it is 
supposed to have been a colony planted by 
J'ompey, or to have been settled by Scipio, 
and restored by him. The Roman emperor, 
Perlinax, is said to have been born there ; but 
Julius Capitolinus (in vita) assigns him a dif- 
ferent birth-place. The town is now called 
Alba, a.s above. Plin. 1. iii. c. 7. Ptolemy^ 1* 
iii. c. 1. 

Alba Julia, now Weissenburg, a town of 
Transylvania, on the river Marisius, or Merisch, 
to the west of Ilermanstat, supposed to have 
been named after J ulia Domna, the mother of 
Caracalla. There are, however, several inscrip- 
tions found at or near Weissenburg, which bear 
Col. Apul. that is, Colonia Apulensis, without. 
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the least mentiow of Alba Julia, though inscribed 
after Caracalla’s time. And Ulpian, reciting the 
colonies of Dacia, calls this colony Apulensis, 
but neither Alba nor Julia. From all which 
there is a suspicion that Alba Julia is a cor- 
ruption of Apulum. It was also called Apu- 
lum Augustum. Long. 25^. O'. E. Lat. 46°. 
46'. N. 

ALBACETE, anciently called Cetidc, a small 
but busy town of Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, about eighty miles from Valencia. There 
is a good trade here in wine, saffron, corn, and 
oil. Its fair, or market, held in September, has 
long been famous for cattle. 

ALBAN, ST. a celebrated saint and martyr of 
the third century, who is said to have been the first 
person who suffered martyrdom for Christianity 
in Britain ; and is therefore usually styled the 
proto-martyr of this island, lie was born at 
Verulam, and in his youth took a journey to 
Rome, in company with Amphibalus a monk 
of (Jaerleon, and served seven years as a soldier 
under the emperor Dioclesian. At his return he 
settled in Verulam ; and, through the example 
and instructions of Amphibalus, renounced the 
errors of paganism, in which he had been edu- 
cated, and became a convert to the Christian re- 
ligion, It is generally agreed that Alban suffered 
martyrdom during the great ])ersecution under 
Dioclesian ; but authors differ as to tlie year when 
it ha])pene(l : Bede and others fix it in 266 ; some 
refer it to the year 296 ; but lusher places it in 
,303. Ilis martyrdom, according to Bede, hap- 
pened thus : —Being as yet not known to be a 
Christian, he entertained Amphilvalus in his 
house ; of which the Roman governor being in- 
formed, sent a party to apprehend Amphibalus; 
Init Alban, putting on the habit of his guest, 
jiresented himself in his stead, and was carried 
tiofore that magistrate. The governor having 
asked him of wliat family he was t Alban re- 
plied; ^ To what ymrpose do you enquire of ray 
family ? if you wauild know my religion, I am a 
Christian.’ Then being asked his mune, he 
answered, ‘My name is Alban; and J worship 
the only true and living God, who created all 
things.^ The magistrate replied, * If you w'ould 
enjoy the happiness of eternal life, delay not to 
sacrifice to the great gods.' Alban answered, 
* The sacrifices you offer are made to devils ; 
neither can they help the needy, or grant the 
petitions of their votaries.' His behaviour so 
enraged tlie governor, that he ordered him im- 
mediately to be beheaded. In his way to exe- 
cution, he was stopped by a river, ov^er which 
was a bridge so thronged with spectators that it 
was impossible to cross it ; the saint, as we are 
told, lifted up his eyes to heaven, when the 
stream was miraculously divided, and afforded a 
passage -for himself and 1000 more persons. 
Bede does not indeed give us the name of this 
river ; but the omission, we suppose, will not 
cause the miracle to be kss believed. This won- 
derful event converted the executioner upon the 
spot, who threw aw'ay his drawn sword, and, 
filling at St. Alban’s feet, desired he might 
have the honour to die with him ; wliich circum- 
stance occasioned a delay in the execution till 
anothei* nerson could be got to perform the office ; 


St. Alban therefore walked up to a neighbouring 
hill, where he prayed for water to quench his 
thirst, and a fountain sprang up under his feet I 
Here he was bcheadea on the twenty-third of 
June. The executioner is said to have been a 
signal examjde of divine vengeance ; for as soon 
as he gave the fatal stroke his eyes dropt out of 
his head. We conclude with the words and 
feelings of Milton in regard to this narrative ; 
who, speaking of St. Alban, says, ‘The story of ' 
whose martyrdom, foiled and worse martyred 
with the fabling zeal of some idle fancies, moro 
fond of miracles than apprehensive of the truth, 
deserves no longer digression.’ — See St. Alban’s. 

Dr. Southey says, ‘ Monkish writers have dis- 
figured this story with many fictions in their 
wonted manner ; but there is no room to ques- 
tion that the main facts are historical truths/ 
Book of the Church, vol. i. p. 13. 

Alban, St. a considerable town of France, in 
the district of Gevaudan, in I/angiiedoc, arron- 
dissemeiit of Marvejols. The inhabitants, who 
amount to 2100, are chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of woollen stuffs. It is twenty-one 
miles west of Mende. 

ALBANA, in ancient geography, a sea-port 
town of Albania, on the Cas})ian Sea, between 
the rivers Cassius and Albanus; now called 
Bachu, or Bawiy, giving name to the Caspian 
Sea, viz. Mar de Ilahu. 

ALBAN IvNSES, in church history, another 
name for the Albigenses, according to some 
writers. Those, who would (Jistinguish tliem, 
attribute the same opinions to both ; only mak- 
ing the Albanenses to have been prior in respect 
of time, being known to exist towards the close of 
the eighth century; whereas the Albigenses die: 
not ap])ear till the twelfth. See Albigenses. 

ALBANI, or Albano, (Francis) a celebrated 
painter, born at Bologna, in 1,578. His father 
was a silk-merrer, and intended to bring up his 
son to that business ; but Albani having a strong 
inclination to painting, when his father died, de- 
voted himself entirely to that art, though then 
but twelve years of age. He first studied under 
Denys Calvert; and Guido Rheni being at the 
same time under this master, the pupils con- 
tracted a warm friendship. Calvert drew but 
one profile for Albani, and afterwards left him 
entirely to the care of Rheni ; whom lie followed 
to the school of the Caraches : but envy poisoned 
the intercourse of the young artists ; when Rheni 
had set up a beautiful altar-piece, Albani would 
oppose to it some fine picture of his : and yet 
they spake of each other with the highest re- 
spect. Albani having greatly improved himself 
under the Caraches, went to Rome, where he 
continued many years, and married ; but his 
wife dying, he returned, at the request of his re- 
lations, to Bologna. His second wife, Doralice, 
was well descended, though possessed of little 
fortune ; and so beautiful, that Albani sought no 
other model for his finest representations of the 
sex. She brought him several fine children, who 
were also the originals of some of his best com- - 
positions. From them too, the famous sculptow, 
Flamand and Argaldi, modelled their Cupids. 
Alban's paintings, says Malvasia, breathe noming 
but content and joy. He died in 1660. Ring 
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Charles I, invited him to England by a letter 
si^ed with his own hand . 

Alban I, in antiquity, a college of Salii, or 
priests of Mars, instituted by Tarquin, and de- 
nominated from mount Albanus, the place of 
their residence. 

Alban I, in writers of the middle age, denotes 
strangers or foreigners ; answering to what we 
11 aliens. 

Alban I, (Alexander,) a cardinal and virtuoso, 
was born at lirbino in 1692, being raised lo the 
rank of cardinal by Innocent XIII. He died 
mdbh esteemed in 1779. The villa Albani was 
famous for beautiful statues, paintings, &c. His 
late majesty in 1762, purchased for 14,000 
crowns die collection of drawings, amounting to 
three hundred volumes, one-third of which were 
originals of the first masters, and the remainder 
most excellent engravings. This prelate was 
librarian to the \^atican, and author of some ce- 
lebrated literary and political works. 

Albani, (John Francis,) cardinal, nephew, 
and heir of the above, was also a patron of the 
fine arts. He increased the library of his uncle 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand volumes. In 
the year 1793 it wds computed that the villa 
Albani contained nearly two hundred thousand 
works of art and specimens of antiquity, all of 
which were dispersed or earned tway when the 
French entered Rome. They are accused of a 
great want of generosity in this instance. On 


the election of Pius VII. cardinal Albani re- 
lum^to Rome, but could never muster sufficient 
fortitude to visit his dilapidated villa. He died 
in 1803, with the character of being one of the 
most affable, and accomplished persons of the 
age. Athenojum, vol. iii. 

Albani, (Aloisia de Stolberg, countess of), 
wife of prince Charles Fidward Lewis Stuart, 
commonly known by the name of the Pretender, 
is celebrated as the ‘ mia donna' of the* Italian 
poet Alfieri. The life of this lady was throughout 
an unhappy one : in the possession of great 
beauty and accomplishments, she was united to 
a coarse, licentious, and intemperate husbai^ 
early in life. His disgusting habits are con- 
firmed by the accounts of his mos|t devoted 
friends, and were in fact, the final cause of the 
extinction of his party in England. She was 
compelled at length lo take refuge from his bru- 
tality in a convent, where she remained till his 
death in 1788. Her own took place at Florence, 
January 29, 1824, in her seventy-second year. 
Gent, Mag. 

Albano, or Albani, (Giovanni Battista,) the 
brother and disciple of Francesco, was princi- 
pally devoted to landscape painting, which he 
designed in exquisite taste ; touching the trees 
with spirit, and giving tliem a great sweetness 
of colour. His generd style, both in manner 
and colouring, resembled that of his brother. He 
died in 1668. 


ALBANIA. 


ALBANIA, in ancient geography, a province 
of Asia, bounded by tl^e Caucasian mountains 
on the north, the Caspian sea on the east, Ar- 
menia on the south, and Iberia on the west. — 
According to several ancient writers, its chief 
cities were Telcba, Thalbis, Gelda, Thiauna, 
Thabilaca, Albaria, Chadaca, Misia, Boziata, and 
Cabalica, which last Pliny calls the metropolis. 
Its rivers were Cyrus or Cyriius, now Kur, 
Albanus, Cicsius, Gerrhu^s, Soana, Cambyses, 
and Alazon; which discharge themselves into the 
Caspian sea. This country is that now known 
by the names of Shirwan and Jvast Georgia, 
and is extremely fertile and pleasant. The in- 
habitants have been represented as tall, robust, 
graceful, and comely in their persons ; and simple 
in their manners. — Strabo, tom. 2. p. 767. 
Pliny says, they were of a white comjilexion, 
and could see as well by night as by day. 11, N. 
tom. i. p. 371. They worshipped as gods the 
sun, Jupiter, and the moon. Tacitus, lib. 5, and 
Pliny, tom. i. p. 311. trace their origin to the 
Thessalians, who attended Jason in ids expedi- 
tion to Colchis, and settled in this part of the 
isthmus, between the Euxine and Caspian seas. 
Justin, lib. xiii. describes them as being de- 
scended from the inhabitants of Alba in Italy. — 
Aramianus Marcellinus derives them from the 
Massagetac. Strabo says, this country included 
no fewer than twenty-six kingdoms or principali- 
ties, speaking as many languages ; but the Albani 
overcoming the other tribes, became masters of 
the whole, and established a regular succession 
of kings, of whom we read occasionally in history. 


from the time of Alexander the Great. At the 
invasion of Pompey, they brought into the field 
60,000 foot and 1 2,000 horse ; and though 
Pompey was victorious, he was obliged to retire. 

We have no account of any of their kings till 
the time of Alexander tlie Great, when the king 
of Albania is said to have presented that monarch 
with a dog of extniordinary size and swiftness. 
Pliny, tom. i. p. 465. Oroeses the next king, 
was defeated by Pompey, and obliged to retire 
to Mount Caucasus, Pharasrnenes, another king 
of Albania, committed great devastations in 
Armenia, Media, and Cappadocia, and was sum- 
moned by the emperor Adrian. This sum- 
mons he refused to obey, but in lieu thereof 
sent a number of such great coals as were 
then worn, made of cloth of gold, in which the 
emperor, as an insult to the king, ordered 300 
criminals to be clothed, and in that attire to fight 
the wild beasts in the public theatre. After the 
death of Adrian, he attended the summons of 
Antoninus Pius, on which occasion he was re- 
ceived with respect and courtesy. Two other 
kings of Albania are mentioned in history, one 
of whom was cotemporary witli Valerian, and 
the other with Constantius, the son of Constan- 
tine the Great. The race of Albanian kings 
were continued down to the time of Justinian II. 
who is said by Zonaras and other writers, Anc. 
Univ. Hist. vol. ix. p. 122 — 126, to have sub- 
dued the country by his general Leontius. 

Albania, a city of Asj^, in Assyria, occupying 
a site east of the river Titana. - j u 

Albania, in modern geography, called by 
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Ae Turks, Amaut, is a province which, though 
in fact nearly independent, nominally foribs one 
of the provinces of the Turkish empire. It ex- 
tends worn the thirty-ninth to the forty-third de- 
gree of latitude, for the space of about 250 miles 
along the east of the Adriatic and Ionian .seas. — 
The breadth inland no where exceeds one hundred 
miles, and in the southern part not more than 
thirty. It is bounded^ on the north by Dalmatia 
and Servia, and on the south by Livadia. Its 
eastern boundaries are not distinctly ascer- 
tained. The^chainof Pindus,now the mountains 
of Sagori, Metzovo, and of Suli, separate it by 
4 ^ ill-Sefined line, from Macedonia and Thes- 
saly. To use the language of a late publication, 
< Were %-line drawn in the Suli mountains, from 
about the narrowest breadth from tlie sea above 
cited, and extended to the country of the Montene- 
grins, a distance of about 250 miles, where this 
province has its greatest breadth, if would com- 
plete as correct an outline of Albania, as in the 
present imperfect state of its geography our 
latest travellers will enable us to describe.^ — 
loannina, the capital of a district of that name, 
eastward, would be about twenty miles to the 
south-east of this line, and here resided the enter- 
prizing Albanian chief, Ali l^asha, who lately 
commanded the entire resources of this interesting 
country.' Albania thus comprehends in its widest 
sense the ancient lllyricum and Epirus, and is 
included by the Turks in the government of 
Romania. 

The natural features and beauties of this 
country, together with its most striking topogra- 
)hy are exhibited in the following beautiful 
ines from Ijord Byron’s Childe Harold : — 
hand of Albania ! where Iskander rose. 

Theme of the. yonng, and beac on of the wise. 

And he his name-sake* whose oft baffled foes 
Shrank from his deeds of chivalrous emprlzo : 

Land of Albania ! let me bend mine eyes 
On 'thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 

The cross descends, thy minarets arise^ 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen. 
Through many a cypress grove within each city’s ken. 
Morn dawns, and with it stern Albania’s hills. 
Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak. 

Rob’d half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills. 
Arrayed in many a dun and purple str(’ak, 

Arise ; and, as the clouds along them break. 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer j 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle wets his beak. 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear. 

And gathering storms around convulse the closing 
year, 

Ambracia’s gulf behold, where once was lost ! 

A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing 
In yonder ripling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Homan chief and Asian king — 

Look where the second Caesar’s trophies rose ! 

To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring : 

Now like the hands that rear’d them withering : 
Imperial anarchs doubling human woes ! [lose ? 
God ! was thy globe ordained for such to win and 
From the dark barriers of that rugged clime, 

Ev’n to the centre of Illyria’s vales, 

Childe Harold passed o’er many a mount sublime, 

• Iskander is the Turkish word for Alexander, 
the Christian name for Scanderberg ; whose coun- 
tryman Mr. Gibbon makes Alexander the Great. 


Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales ; 

Yet famed in Attica, such lovely dales ^ 

< Are rarely seen ; nor can fair Tempe boast, 

A charm they know not *, loved Parnassus fails, 

' Though classic ground, and consecrated most 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering 
coast. 

The capital of Albania was formerly Albano- 
poli ; but it is now Durazzo. The other pr^ 
cipal towns are Scutari, Dulcigno, Antivaw^ 
Croya, Alesso, Velona, Dataro, Dibra, &c. 
Amongst the lakes we may reckon Scutari. The 
most remarkable river is the Delichi, fornlerly 
called Acheron ; and, to the class of mountains, 
we may refer the Acroccraunian, or mountains of 
Chimajra. The soil of this province is extremely 
fertile, producing excellent wine. Its manufac- 
tures are chiefly carpets. 

The climate of Albania is mild and healthy. 
In the spring there is seldom much rain, or a 
long continued drought. The autumnal rains 
last about a month. In the close of the season, 
the country is truly delightful ; the sky presents 
the most ])erfect clearness, and the middle of the 
day is as warm as our June. The winter lasts 
but two months in the year, and in summer the 
heat is oppressive. 

Though Albania has freqiiently changed its 
name, its inafters, and its boundaries, a people 
have been embosomed in its mountains from 
time immemorial. The Greek lllyricum, and 
the Homan Epirus, of which Albania nearly 
occupies the site, were, however, described as 
barbarous, because unexplored and unconquered 
regions. The natives called by the Turks Ar- 
nauts, are descended from the ancient Illyrians, 
whose language and habits are still preserved 
amongst the mountaineers, and have been called^ 
from their simple and primitive mode of life, the 
Scythians of the Turkish empire. 

Thucydides denominated the Albanians by the 
general term barbarous, and applies it to a people 
on the coast of Epirus, opposite the island of Sy- 
bota ; and Strabo expressly states, that the Epirotic 
tribes were mixed with the Illyrian, and spoke 
two languages, probably their own vernacular 
longue, and the Greek language, as the Albanians 
do to this day. The people have been commonly 
represented as extremely uncivilized. Polybius 
calls the Illyrians the enemies of all nations ; and 
Livy attributes the ferocity of one of the four 
Roman divisions of Macedonia, to the fact of 
its lying contiguous to these people. Epirus, 
and that part of lllyricum, subsequently dis- 
tinguished by the term New Epirus, neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans were able properly to 
civilize. Ptolemy, the earliest geographer, who 
mentions the Albani of this district, represents 
. them as a small tribe cf Illyrians, possessing the 
small town of Albanopolis, of which we hear no 
more for several centuries. It is then described 
as Albanon, Arbanon, and Elbanon, a town com- 
manding the passes ‘ leading from the country 
about Lychnidus, to the maritime plains/ Anna 
Comment. 1. xiii. — ^Accropolita, c. 14, 25. A 
tradition exists in the country, that the name of 
this town was derived from some obscure con- 
nexion with Alba in Italy. The situation of Ae 
country induced the Greeks of the lower empire, 
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to apply the name of Albanoi, to all the nations 
of these, and the contiguous mountains ; and to the 
country itself, that of AXpavia, AXpavrjria, and 
ApfiavtjTia. But the inhabitants call the coun- 
try Skiperi, and an Albanian, they call Skipetar. 

The great divisions of modern Albania accord- 
ing to Major Leake, who is allowed to be the 
best informed traveller on this head, are those 
formed by the varieties of the native tribes. 
Those which are principally recognized, are the 
Ngege, the Toske, tlie Liape, and the Tzami. 
The Ngege, or Ghegides, possess the northern 
district, as far as the ancient Gennsus, and 
Kavaia. Their principal towns are Dulcigno, 
Scutari, and Durazzo. The Toske inhabit the 
great plains of Mizakie and Malakastra, extend- 
ing from the hills of l^yrrhachium to Herat and 
Avlowa, also the mountains bordering on the south 
side of these plains as fiir as Lopesi, Tcpelini, 
and Klisara, which are situated on the ancient 
Aous, the modern Viosa, and the mountains 
which stretch into Macedonia as far as the dis- 
trict of Koretza. Their chief towns are Herat 
and Elbasan, the latter of which is the ancient 
Albanopolis; and the former, next toSkodre, the 
most important place in the Albanian terri- 
tory. The Jaapc, a poor predatory race, inhabit 
the wild mountains and the .sea c^ast, extending 
from Toskeri, south as far as thv plain of Del- 
rino. The Tzami inhabit all the regions south 
of the river Kalama, anciently called Thyamis, of 
which the present name of the tribe is supposed 
to be a corniption. It extends inland towards 
loannina, and is called Dai hy the Albanians, 
Tzaraouria by the Greeks. The chief places are 
Suli (the Selli of Strabo), Paramithia, Parga, 
Liuarati, Aghia, and Margarita. The inferior 
districts, which, it is ])resumed, have been de- 
tached from the above by the difTerent masters 
of Albania, comprchen<l the maritime region 
opposite Corfu, called Parakalamo, the plain of 
Delvino, near the ancient Pluenice, Derupul, 
Zagonia, and the mountains east of Dcropul, 
Reze, Kara-Murata, Kolonia, Premedi, and 
Khimara. The districts of Konitza, Paleo-Po- 
goniana and loannina, are considered rather as 
conquests of the Albanians than proper divisions 
of the country. 

Although Albania from time immemorial has 
been distinguislied by tlie rude valour of its in- 
habitants, its remote situation, and want of union 
among its tribes, generally prevented it from 
acting any conspicuous part in Grecian politics. 
The only remarkable exception occurs in the 
reign of Pyrrhus Jl. who has been justly cele- 
brated as one of the greatest captains of antiquity. 
After the death of this illustrious commander, 
the country was again divided into a number of 
petty states, which fell under tlie power of tlie . 
Kingdom of Maced on. 

The Romans gladly availed themselves of the 
many fine harbours of tlie coast ; and the traces 
of the Ignatian road which communicated from 
Apollon ia to Thessalonica, a distance of 202 
Roman miles, are still visible. After the decay 
of the Roman power, Alaric and the Goths took 
possession of the country. Some of their de- 
scendants are afterwards mentioned as having 
retained pos.session of the northern districts 


Sidismund is particularized for his alliance with 
Theodoric the Great. It was afterwards the prey 
of tVe Sclavonian tribes during the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. Of these, the Bulgarians 
were the most prominent. In 870, Achris, or 
Ocreda, the ancient Lychnidus, was the residence 
of the Bulgarian kings, and the see of an archbishop ; 
the ancient Nicopolis, and ultimately the whole 
region, fell under the power of the same race, as 
is evident from the united testimony of many 
celebrated historians. ‘ It was in the.se ages of 
the Bulgarian prowess,' says Major Lieake, in his 
Hcsearclits in Cireict^ 4to. p. 240, 241, — ‘ that 
the remains of the Illyrian and Epirotic nations 
became finally included within the boundaries 
which they have ever since held 

It was during the decline of the Greek empire 
that the Albanians gradually rose to distinction; 
and at last, to independence. Such was their 
valour, that* they were able to maintain their 
ground against the Bulgarians, who had occupied 
all the neighbouring districts of Greece. In the 
year 1079, historians particularly distinguish 
them. They formed one of the four divisions of 
the army of Nicephorus Hasilaces, and were 
found to be very important auxiliaries. The 
Roman kings of Sicily obtained settlements on 
this coast, as did the Pranks and other nations, 
in their alliance, during the period of the cru- 
.sades. On the dismemberment of the Oriental 
empire, by the coiK^uest of (’onstantiTio])le in 
1204, Michael Angeliis, illegitimately related to 
the imperial family, established a despotate in 
this district, embracing Acarnania, A’.tolia, and 
Epirus, together with the towns of loannina, 
Arta, and Naupactus. This, with some trifling 
interruption, continued an indejiendent kingdom 
until 1431, when it fell under the Turkish yoke. 
The, despots of Epirus during this period were 
counted as allies, not only hy the surrounding 
states, but even the imperial family ; and exer- 
cised a ])Owerfnl infliu'uce on the neighbouring 
politics. In 1383 they were defeated by the 
Turks ; but under the command of their cele- 
brated leader, (icurge ( 'astriot, commonly called 
Scanderherg, they survived and baffled all the 
cflbrts of Mahomet H. the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, who, after his entrance into Albania, 
experienced a succession of defeats and mortifi- 
cations, till he was ultimately obliged to acknow- 
ledge its independence by a formal treaty. The 
porte had undisputed dominion over the rest of 
northern Greece. On the death of Scanderherg 
the Turks redoubled their efforts, and at length 
reduced Albania to nominal subjection. ’■ The 
siege of Scutari, or Scodra, in 1478, which is 
perpetuated by Marinus Barletius, a contempo- 
rary biographer and eye-witness, formed the 
termination of this memorable struggle. The 
subjection, however, was always imperfect ; re- 
volts were frequent ; and the Venetians who, after 
aiding them in the siege, obtained some towns, 
and established themselves in the contiguous 
Ionian islands, co-operated in preserving their 
independence, and preventing their complete 
subjection to the Ottoman faith. Islamism has 
therefore been far from common ; and the Porte 
has rarely been able to enforce a more absolute 
submission to its orders than of late years, wheit 
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every provincial governor first establishes his 
influence over the country ; and afterwards ap- 
plies to the Constantinopolitan government for 
a sanction to his authority. Motives of pay and 
plunder appear to have had more weight in 
Albania than any other species of influence; and 
this was the ruling motive which prevailed upon 
the Albanian soldiers to unite themselves with 
the Turkish army. In proportion, however, as 
the Ottoman empire declined in vigour, its hold 
of Ibis celebrated kingdom became less firm, till 
|it length Xhe enterprizing genius of Ali Pasha, 
again converted this dependency into what may 
almost be called a separate kingdom. Prom tlm 
vigorous influence ot the above-mentioned chief 
upon the history and politics of Albania, we 
shall here present the reader with a brief narra- 
tion of his history, referring the detail of his 
memoirs to a separate article. 

Until the middle of the last century the king- 
dom of Albania was divided into several inde- 
pendent paslialiks; of which those of loaiinina, 
Delvino, and Herat, possessed considerable mili- 
tary force. Ini 751 , the chief in question was liorn 
at Tepeliiii, a small town in the interior, w'liere 
his father, a pasha of two tails, exercised a limi- 
ted jurisdiction. AVhen he was of the age of 
fifteen years his fiither deceased, and left the 
young cliief in a very critical situation. lie used 
to boast that ho began his fortunate career with 
sixty paras and a musket; and an Albanian who 
attended Mr. llobiiouse said, he remembered to 
liavc seen the pasha w ith his jacket out at elbows. 
Ali shortly after his inauguration was driven from 
Tepelini, and abandoned by almost all his 
followers. Tl:e inhabitants of Uardiki, a neigh- 
bouring town, niixt formed a plan for his de- 
struction; and for this purpose, surrounded him 
in a village in the night time, where, although 
he effected his escape, they seized his mother and 
his sister, and treated them w ith every indignity, 

• — iVijuries for wliich he took a dreadful ven- 
geance. After his e.scajie, he first entered into the 
service of Coul, the neighbouring pasha at Herat, 
and the most important of the chiefs of Albania; 
where, by his address and activity, he so far in- 
sinuated himself as to marry the pasha’s daugh- 
ter. Shortly afterwards he overthrew the pashalik 
of loaiinina, which (under the sanction of the 
Porte) he made the centre of his future fortunes ; 
and whence, by money, artifice, force, and treach- 
ery, he extended his authority. The pushalik of 
Arta now submitted to his arms ; and the Porte 
appointed him derveni-pasha of Romelia, guar- 
dian of all the passes of the country. In 179» 
he was appointed vizier, or a pasha of three tails 
(a title ot honour derived from the number of 
horses' tails carried before great officers in pro- 
cession.) His father-in-law being dead, he 
attacked and defeated the pashas of Berat and 
Del vino in 1811 and 1812 ; by which means, he 
gained the finest parts of Albania, and a popula- 
tion of between 200,000 and 300,000 souls. He 
was induced for some time to preserve pasha 
Ibrahim in authority at Berat, and contracted 
with the family, marriages for his sons. The 
reduction of Prevesa, Vonitza, and Karlili, or 
Acarnania, conferred new lustre on his enterprizes ; 
and Tepelini (with its inliabitants) now fell into 


his power. Ilis series of good fortune had nof 
obliterated the remembrance of the wrongs he 
formerly received from these people, and he re- 
solved upon taking a signal revenge : he pre- 
tended, with his usual duplicity, an oblivion of 
all grounds of resentment until lie had completely 
enclosed the city with his troops, when he ordered 
all the inhabitants who were supposed to have 
been involved in the guilt, to the number of 700, 
to be dragged into a large khan near the city, 
where they were bound together with cords, and 
on a signal given by Ali, the soldiery stationed 
on the walls with their musquetry, commenced 
a most unmerciful fire, which they continued till 
they were all destroyed. The Suliotes, a people 
inhabiting the Suli, an almost inaccessible range 
of mountains, proved the most formidable adver- 
saries with whom Ali had to contend. The Suli 
are placed in the southern extremity of the Al- 
banian territory ; and beneath them winds a river, 
conjectured by Dr. Holland and others, to be 
the Acheron of the ancients ; the strength of these 
native bulwarks, the warlike habits of the people, 
and their contempt of death, rendered them the 
terror of the Albanians, whom they frequently 
invaded, while no foreign power ventured to scale 
the tremendous barriers by which they were 
guarded. iUi, however, accomplished the diffi- 
cult project,* nd entered their retreat ; where, after 
a furious resistance, till the natives were partly 
extirpated, he acquired perrnanf-nt ])ossession. 

The extent of this chiefs dominions are dif- 
ficult to define, or the degree of authority which 
he possessed. Rven within Albania, Scutari was 
independent. Tl)ey are supposed to have l)een 
bounded on tUe nortli by an irregular line, from 
Durazzo to theGulfofSalonica,and to have includ- 
ed the mountainous district of Macedonia, nearly 
the whole of Thessaly, and part of Livadia. On 
the east they were bounded by those of Ismael 
Bey, who rules over the plains of Macedonia. 
The power of this great man was almost abso- 
lute ; and while little attention was paid to the 
imperial finnan, a letter with the signature com- 
manded implicit obedience. The Albanians are 
said to have been entlmsiastically attached to 
him, and to liave admired the energy of his 
character ; .so that when they heard of any other 
chief, they used to cry, ‘ he has not a head like 
Ali.’ It was this, in all probability, which, if 
it did not invite, at least accelerated, tire hand of 
rivalry 

The terms on wliich the Albanian vizier held 
his government, in relation to Constantinople, 
may be understood from the preceding account 
of his character and progress. ’Die Horte ac- 
knowleged his titles as conferred by the sultan, 
and the vizier made a formal acknowledgment 
of the imperial authority by the respectful re- 
ception of an annual finnan from Constantino- 
ple, to which he remitted considerable sums in 
the shape of a karach or capitation-tax, rents, 
impost, &c. But in the internal government of 
Albania the Turks had no interference whatever; 
nor in Ali Pasha’s alliances with foreign states, 
from which he received and sent agents regularly 
in his own name. England, Prance, and Russia, 
generally kept a consul here ; aiM the political 
infurinutioii of the court of loaiinina was said to 
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be superior to that of Constantinople. The pro- 
gress of this eiiterprizing chief was long viewed 
with jealousy and alarm, but a mutual fear pre- 
vented hostilities between him and the Porte ; 
the latter not being in a condition to hazard 
driving him into an open rebellion. Prudential 
reasons therefore suggested the propriety of their 
investing him, by means of their firman, with 
the sovereignty of all the provinces he won by 
his sword. Similar motives, perhaps, induced 
him to pay an outward deference to the Porte, 
and aid them against foreign enemies. He 
marched against Paswan Uglou, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Widden. llis son Mouctar 
Pasha, also distinguished himself greatly in the 
late war against the Russians. The Porte most 
ardently wished him to repair to Constantinople; 
and even offered him, in that case, the dignity 
of grand vizier ; but Ali uniformly refused their 
kindness, knowing that his arrival at that metro- 
polis would be the immediate signal for striking 
oft' his head. The late emperor, Napoleon, 
courted his favour, and is said to have ofl'ered him 
the dignity of king of Albania; but Ali viewed the 
designs of that ambitious despot with too much 
alarm to admit him as an auxiliary. To England, 
therefore, he invariably attached himself, with 
whose interests and politics Dr. llo^and thought 
him well acquainted. 

The military force of Ali was calculated at 
100,000 men ; his disposable force in the field, 
however, seldom exceeded 15,000, or his stand- 
ing army 10,000, of which 5000 were generally 
stationed round his capital. His treasures 
arose, first, from a land-tax, amounting to 
about ten per cent, of the produce ; secondly, a 
tax levied on cities and towns in the shape of a 
requisition ; thirdly, customs which he raised, 
to about six per cent. ; and fourthly, the inhe- 
ritance of all who die without male heirs, 
together with other sources too numerous to par- 
ticularize. His residence was in an immense 
building near loannina, the outer courts of which 
were crowded with soldiers, and persons of all 
descriptions who might have petitions to present 
to him. The mysterious awe which he com- 
manded, was, to Dr. Holland, astonishing. He 
exercised in person the whole judicial capacity, 
in which his decisions were equitable ; and all 
etitioners, on their approach, used to kneel and 
iss his garments. He rose at six in the morn- 
ing, and, with the exception of an hour at dinner 
and an hour at supper, spent the whole day in 
business. He is said to have been extremely 
temperate at table ; and in his haram, seldom 
retaining more than ,300 females. According 
to the most accurate information we have been 
able to obtain, the following description of his 
character, from a late publication, is just and 
impartial ; and although written in Ali'.s life- 
time, we transcribe entire. ‘Ali is now (1815) 
sixty or sixty-one years of age ; his figure is cor- 
pulent and unwieldy, his neck short, his stature 
about five feet nine inches. The expre.ssion of 
his countenance is striking and majestic ; and 
his features give no indications of those terrible 
qualities by which be is characterized, flis abi- 
lities are certainly of no mean order. He dis- 
plays that union of deep thought and contrivance 


with prompt and decisive action, which indicates 
a mind equally formed for politics and for war. 
He is remarkable for liis address, both in gaining 
friends, and in lulling asleep the suspicions of 
his bitterest enemies. But if his abilities are of 
a superior order, his dispositions are of a kind 
which render him an object of fear and detesta- 
tion. His cruelty rather resembles that of an 
Indian savage, than of even the least civilized Eu- 
ropean. Impaling and roasting alive are among 
the common punishments reserved for those who 
have unhappily offended him. The fierceness of 
his cruelty is only exceeded by the depth of his 
dissimulation. It is impossible for the most skil- 
ful observer to conjecture, from his outward de- 
portment, the real sentiments with which he 
regards any individual. The only observable 
difference consists in a peculiar kindness of 
manner towards those unfortunates, whose cruel 
doom he has silently and unrelentingly sealed. 

‘ It is nevertheless pleasant,’ says Dr. Holland, 
‘ to be able to allege, as one proof of his supe- 
rior understanding, a degree of freedom from 
national and religious prejudices rarely to be 
found among Turkish rulers. He has studiously 
adopted into his territory several of the improve- 
ments of the more cultivated nations ; he has 
destroyed tlie numerous bands of robbers who 
infested the peaceful inhabitants of the country; 
by his direction roads have been made, bridges 
constructed, and agricultural improvements at- 
tempted. This laudable spirit has added respect 
to the terror inspired by his government ; and 
even those who, out of the immediate reach of 
his power, can venture to express hatred of his 
tyranny, are obliged to allow, that Albania is 
more happy and prosperous under his single 
and stern dominion, than when divided among 
numerous chieftains, and harassed by incessant 
wars. From this opinion, no deference to the 
principles of despotism can be inferred. The 
experience of history has proved that a single 
tyrant is less injurious to the happiness of a peo- 
ple, than tyranny divided among several ; and 
the vizier of Albania has himself become a des- 
pot, only by the annihilation of the many despots 
who preyed on that heretofore distracted and 
divided country.^ 

l.ord J^yron describes his visit to the Pasha’s 
court, in the following beautiful lines : 

To greet Albanians chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloody band 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 

Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hprl their dehance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 

In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose. 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling. 

And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 

Ali reclined, a man of war and woes ; 

Yet in his lineaments we cannot trace. 

While gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, [grace. 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with dis. 

It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard, 

III suits the passions which belong to youth ; 

Love conquers age — so Hafia hath averred. 
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So sings the Teian, and he sings m sooth — 

But crimes that scorn the tender voice of truth. 

Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 

In years, have marked him with a tyger’s tooth ; 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal 
span. 

In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood be- 
gan. 

This despot was finally defeated by the Turks, 
and died in a manner suited to his desperate life, 
being cut down by Turkish officers in 1822. See 
Ali Pasha. 

The physicians of Albania, in the consider- 
able towns, are Greeks, and are for the most 
part well informed men. The surgeons are 
Albanians, and very ignorant. Some of their 
methods are very curious. Mr. Hobhou.se de- 
scribes the practice of kneading the shoulders, 
and pulling the limbs for a cold ; and another 
practice in case of fevers, equally curious. — ^The 
patient stretches out his arm, and the doctor 
rubs his thumb along the principal artery, from 
the wrist up to the shoulder : having by a repeti- 
tion of this operation thrown the man into a 
perspiration, he covers him up warm, and leaves 
liim in a fair way of recovery. 

The Albanians are of a middle stature ; small 
round the loins, the chests full and broad, the 
eyes quick and lively. They wear a tight girdle 
round the waist, and puncture and stain their 
skin. The women bear many marks of misery, 
and are rather masculine in their appearance. 
Their common dress is a coarse cotton, with the 
iiead covered by a shawl, clasped under the ears. 
Some of them have a white woollen dress; and 
the young women have frequently a «cull-cap, 
under which the hair is braided, and flows down, 
strurrg witli all their smaller pieces of money. The 
women in general have a fantastic taste in their 
dress, and are not very cleanly in their habits. 
The common attire of the men is a shirt of cot- 
ton, 'drawers of the same materials, a white 
woollen mantle, and a large great coat or capote 
with loose open sleeves, and a white woollen or 
horse-hair band, which often hangs in a small 
piece behind, but when used upon the head, is 
pinned into form by a long needle or a pistol 
ramrod. Their girdle is a coarse shawl, drawn 
very tight by a bell, containing their pistols; 
when they rest, they loosen them, and draw their 
capote about them, and seldom have any other 
covering. In the summer they throw off the 
capote and mantle. The poorest Albanian has 
his pistols in his belt, and also a case knife 
ornamented, and the handle strung with amulets, 
and the calanAaro, a sort of portable ink-stand 
and pen, of which they are very proud. Their 
dress is the most elegant of any used in the 
Turkish empire, and the agas who can afford it, 
have it marie of rich velvet, embroidered and 
worked vvith gold and silver; superadding 
another, which is a kind of jacket without 
sleeves. Lord Byron says, the resemblance be- 
tween the Albanians and the Highlanders struck 
him forcibly. The inhabitants are very dextrous 
at the long gun, one of which is to be found in 
every cottage. 

The cottages are neat, consisting for the most 
part of one floor, divided into two rooms, in one 


of which they keep their maize in the stalk or 
their grapes, which they spnnkle with salt to 
preserve them. Each person has a small garden, 
and each village a green for holiday sports, and 
a circular piece of paved ground attached to it, 
on which their corn is trodden out by eight or 
nine horses driven abreast from a stake fixed in 
the centre. Their food is chiefly vegetables; all 
classes drink wine, and also an ardent spirit 
called rackee, extracted from grapes, husks, and 
barley ; they also drink water in large draughts 
during the most violent exercise without incon- 
venience. The inhabitants are generally tem- 
perate and avaricious, but withal are idle and 
ignorant. They think it honourable to rob, but 
disgraceful to steal. 

Their forms of salutation are carious : from the 
rising of the sun to three hours afterwards, they 
say, ‘ wire nestrascia^ or ‘ nestrascia emirCy good 
morning. From the third hour to noon, ^ mire 
minghieasi/ a good cheese-making to you, this 
being cheese-making time. Good day, good 
evening, and good night, are much the same as 
with us. To a man in his own house, they say, 
‘ mire mbe sctepijy well at home. To a person 
at work, they say, ‘ mire mbe punej well at your 
work ; and to those who are reclining in the sun, 
^mire 7nbe didi,^ well in the sun. They are fond 
of music ana dancing; but their execution in 
both these exercises is extremely imperfect. 
Notwithstanding these deficiencies, as soon as 
the daily occupation is over, they begin to sing 
and play ; and each Albanian is his own composer 
and poet. In their dances there is only one va- 
riety : either the hands of the party are locked in 
each other behind their backs ; or every man has 
a handkerchief in his hand, which is held by the 
next to him, and so on through a long string of 
them. The first is a slow dance ; tlie party stand 
in a semicircle, and their musicians in the middle^ 
continually walking from side to side, accom- 
panying the movements with their music, which 
are nothing but the bending and unbending the 
two ends of the semicircle, with some slow foot- 
ing, and now and then a hop. In the handker- 
chief dance, which is accompanied with a song 
from themselves, they are often violent. It is 
upon the leader of the string that all the princi- 
pal movements devolve ; and all the party take 
this place by turns. He begins with the song> 
footing quietly from side to side ; then he hops 
forward, dragging the whole string after him in 
a circle ; and then twirls about, dropping fre- 
quently on his knee ; and rebounding from the 
ground with a shout, continues hopping, twirling, 
rebounding, &c., and then gives his place to the 
next man, and so on all round the company, 
each endeavouring to exceed his predecessor in 
the quickness of his evolutions and movements. 
Two or three old men often sit in the middle to 
set the songs, &c. The same dance can be exe- 
cuted by one performer. Mr. Hobhouse saw 
a boy of about fifteen, who, by the ease with 
which he performed the pirenette, and other dif- 
ficult movements, made a very agreeable specta- 
cle. Their chief instruments are the lute, three- 
stringed guitar, with a very long neck, and a 
small round base, played with a plectrum formed 
of a piece of quill naif an inch in length. 
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Their trade is considerable. The exports con- 
ducted throug^h the gulf of Arta, are gniin, 
timber, oil, tobacco, cotton, wool, &c. Fifty 
cargoes of grain are annually sent to the Ionian 
isles, Italy, and Malta. The limber is grown 
almost on the shores ; and during the revolu- 
tionary war, a French agent resided at Arta for 
the purpose of contractimr for supplies of it. 
Tobacco is cultivated in Upper Albania; cotton 
is received through Thessaly, and exported to the 
German and Italian ports of the Adriatic. The 
only manufactured article exported is the capote, 
■which produces 150,000 piastres annually. The 
imports are sugar, coffee, cloths, linen, fire-arms, 
ironmongery, gunpowder, &c. The Albanians 
are connected with the Greek houses at Trieste, 
and Maltese houses, through which they receive 
the manufactures of Great Britain. The people 
have, from remote antiquity, been distinguished 
for their contempt of death ; and can endure, 
beyond most men, the extremes of heat and cold. 
A soldier being condemned to death, was on his 
■way to the place of execution, whicli was situated 
without the walls of Prevesa, and being arrived 
about half way, he said to his conductors, ‘ wliy do 
you wish me to travel half a league farther, in the 
hottest part of the day, can’t you hang me here?^ 
The favour was granted, and he put the rope round 
}iis own neck. The same contempt of death is 
common. They delight in the title of Palikari, 
which signifies brave. Their discipline is very im- 
perfect ; they have so little knowledge of rank and 
file, that 6000 men would straggle over five or 
six leagues in marching. They begin their 
battles with loud shrieks and reproaches, which 
they renew every pause. Their lire commences 
at thci!‘ own will ; and, in battle, each troop col- 
lects round its chief, and fights separately from 
the neighbouring one. I'heir usual arms arc, 
two pistols in the girdle, an atagar, or cutlass, 
filiglitly bent forward, somewhat resembling the 
harpion of the Greeks, a sabre bent backwanl, 
bung horizontally to a belt, and a musket. In 
fight, they are impatient to come to close quar- 
ters with their side arms, with which they mostly 
succeed. The professions of the Albanians, are 
shepherd, warrior, and agriculturist ; and although 
they have a university in loanniana, superintended 
by eminent Greek professors, the fine arts are 


unknown, and the mechanical arts are chiefly 
practised by foreign residents. 

Ali Pasha established a complete system of 
religious toleration. The Mussulman and the 
Greek church are, however, tlie two most promi- 
nent religions. The Mahommedan makes no diffi- 
culty in observing Easter, and the Greeks often 
assist at Mussulman ceremonies. Rhamazan re- 
minds us of the old fable of beauty and the beast ; 
and after an obsequious courting, who knows but 
the nuptials may be completed, and they may both 
be identified in one despotism of moral empire. 
The general morals are indifferent. The remains 
of a feudal independence keep the clans in a 
constant anarcliy ; and though under the general 
jurisdiction of a rigid government, the bones 
and tombs, scattered everywhere, evince the fre- 
quency of desperate quarrels and seditions. The 
gypsies, called by the Turks Tchinguenes, are 
numerous in this country. The rights of hospi- 
tality are as much respected here, as in Greece 
during the early ages. Should a mountain traveller 
enter the house of even a robber chief, ho may 
rely on protection and kindness. Homer’s 
descriptions are still realized here. When a 
stranger arrives at a village, he is surrounded by 
the chiefs, invited to the public square, when the 
old men interrogate him respecting his travels, 
his country, &c., and relate their chief affairs. 
He is presented with wine and fruits. At the 
time of repast, he is invited to one of their 
houses, a sheej) roasted whole is placed before 
him, and he is admitted to eat with the principal 
inhabitants. 

The Albanian, or Skipetario, is not a written 
language. Sometimes the Greek characters have 
been used to represent Albanian words ; but the 
Greek being familiar to the higher classes of 
society, is commonly the language used in 
writing. Major J^eake has formed a vocabulary 
and a grammar of the vernacular tongue ; and 
Mr. Hobliouse, in llie appendix to his travels in 
this country, gives an abridgment of an Albanian 
grammar, formed in 1716, by an Italian mis- 
sionary. The chief peculiarity of utterance is 
the ])redominance of the nasal sounds. I^:akcs 
Kcscarcfies in G7'e(.'i:c. liol/anttH 'I ravels. Vau- 
doncourt's Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, 
house s Albania. '% 


ALBANO, a lake of Italy, in tlie Campagno 
di Roma, of an oval figure, and about seven miles 
in circumference, surrounded on every side with 
hills. It abounds with excellent fish, and in one 
place is said to be unfathomable. An aqueduct, 
constructed by the Romans, B. C. 398, is still 
in good preservation here. 

A LB A NO, a town of Italy, seated on the lake 
of that name. See last article. Some .suppose 
this to have been the ancient Albanum Pompeii, 
built out of the ruins of Alba Longa. It stands 
twelve miles south-east of Rome, and for the 
pleasantne.ss of its situation is the summer re- 
tirement of a great many Roman families, it is 
likewise the see of a bishop, who is one of the 
six senior cardinals. The town is famous for its 
excellent wine, and the ruins of a mausoleum, 


which, according to the tradition of the inhabi- 
tants, was made for Ascanius. Tlie prospect 
from the garden of the Capuchins is extremely 
plea.sant, taking in the ('ampania of Rome, and 
terminating in a full view of the Tuscan sea. 
Close by the town lies the Albano, which, by 
reason of the high mountains round it, looks like 
the area of a great amphitheatre. The mountain 
of Albano is called Monte Cavo, on the top of 
which was a celebrated temple, dedicated to 
Jupiter and Juno. Near the Capuchins there is 
another convent of Franciscans ; and not Hr 
from thence the palace of cardinal Barberini, 
remarkable for very pleasant gardens, with tlie 
ruins of ancient baths, and several old fragments 
of Mosaic work. Lon. 12°. 50'. E. Lat. 41 . 
43'. N. 
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Albawo, a town of Naples, remarkable for the 
fertility of the surrounding territory. 

ALBANOIS. See Albanenses, and Albi- 

OENSES. 

ALBAN’S HEAD, or Highland, St. a cape, 
or point of land lying in the county of Dorset, 
a little east of the town of Weymouth. W. Lon. 
2'". 10. N. Lat. 50^. A'. 

Alban’s, St. a town of Hertfordshire, in the 
hundred of Cashio, a very great thoroughfare, 
accompanied with good inns, 21 miles N. by W. 
from London, and 12 miles S. E. of Dunstable. 
This town sends two members to parliament, 
elected by all the inhabitants who pay scot and 
lot ; and has one of the best markets for wheat 
in England ; considerable quantities of straw- 
plait are also brought here. St. Alban’s is seated 
near the ruins of an ancient Roman city, by 
Tacitus called Verulam; and by the Saxons 
Wall ingc ester, because it is seated on the road 
called Watling-street. The site is said to have 
been in more ancient times that of the metropolis 
of Britain. Here queen Boadicca, at the head 
of a po\/erful army, made a vigorous assault 
upon tlic rising Roman colony ; and the elegant 
pen of Tacitus has recorded tlie failure of her 
entcr))ri7.c, after an immense slaughter. Nothing 
now remains of Verulam but the ruins of old 
walls, in the fields adjacent to winch Roman 
coins arc still found oc(;asionally, as they for- 
merly found tesselated pavements. In memory 
of Si. Alban, Ofia, king of the Mercians, anno 
795, erected an abbey, calling it St. Alban’s; 
and near it the town of the same name was after- 
wairds built. Edward VI. granted it a charter, 
incorporated jt under a mayor and burgesses. 
(Charles II. afterwards vesttMl the government in 
a mayor and twelve aldermen, twenty-four assis- 
tant bnrgesses, a high steward, recorder, coroner, 
i*»:c. The jurisdiction of this tow'n extends to 
Rickmansworth, Watford, Barnet, Langley-Ab- 
bots, Estree, Busliby, kc. It lias a gaol delivery 
the hrst Thursday after the quarter-sessions at 
Hertford. The market-house and the town-hall, 
in which all the public business of the town is 
transacted, and under which is the borough gaol, 
stand in St. I‘eter’s street. The churches are 
St. Alban’s, St. Michael’s, St. Peter’s, and St, Ste- 
phen’s. The celebrated duchess of Marlborough 
endowed nine alms-liouSes, for thirty-six decayed 
nien and women, with a pension of £12 annually. 
The church of the abbey still remains; time and 
weather have made it look like stone although 
built of brick. When the monasteries were dis- 
solved, the revenues of St. Albaii’.s were esti- 
mated at £2510 6s. id. according to Speed; and 
the townsmen paid £400 to prevent the church 
being levelled with the ground. They have since 
converted it into a parish church, which for large- 
ness, beauty, and antiquity, has claims not often 
rivalled. It formerly had a fine font of solid 
brass, in which the children of the kings of Scot- 
land were in ancient times baptized ; and which 
was brought from Edinburgh by Sir Philip Lea, 
when the city was in flames; but in the civil 
wars it was taken away. Not many years since 
a leaden coffin was discovered in the church, 
said to be that of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Henry IV. The body was almost 


entire, being preserved in a sort of pickle. There 
was also once a stately cross in the middle of the 
town, as there were in many otlier places where 
queen Eleanor’s body rested, when it was brought 
out of the north for interment at Westminster ; 
but it has been demolished. The market is on 
Saturday. The inliabitants, about 5000 ; and 
those who pay scot and lot about 600. This 
town gave the title lord Verulam to Bacon, who 
was buried in St. Michael’s church. In 1451, 
and 1461, two celebrated battles between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, were fought near 
this spot. 

ALBANUM, among chemists, denotes salt or 
urine. 

Albanum Mons, in ancient geography, now 
called Mont Albano, sixteen miles from Rome, 
near where Alba Longa stood. 

Alban us Mons, in ancient geography, to the 
north of Istria, called Albius by Strabo ; the 
extremity of the Alps, which, together with the 
mountains to the east joining it, called Montes 
Bebii, separated the farther Liburnia and Dal- 
matia from Pannonia. 

ALBANY, a county of the state of New York, 
on Hudson’s river, between Ulster and Saratoga; 
by which, with Schenectady county, it is 
bounded on the north, having the county of 
Hudson or Rensselaer on the east ; Green county 
on the south ; and Schoharie county on the west. 
It comprehends an extent of aI)out 462 square 
miles, and is of early origin. The state of whicli 
it forms a part became a regular settlement, 
under the Dutch, about the year 1614; and in 
1691, Albany county sent two representatives, 
or delegates, to its first legislative assembly. It 
luis a great variety of soil and produce, is 
agreeably diversified with hills and dales ; and 
watered by numerous navigable creeks, lakes 
and rivers. In some places, particularly near 
its northern boiiiulary, the land is nearly barren 
indeed, though this county is deemed one of no 
small importance in North American statistics, 
the progress of ciiltivalion does not appear to 
have been very rapid. The population in 1810 
amounted to 34,600. 

Ai.bany, the capital of the above county, and 
of the state of New York, is situated on the 
western banks of the Hudson, about 160 miles 
north of New York city, and 394 miles south of 
Quebec. In a statistical point of view this is 
one of the most important cities in the United 
States. It derives considerable advantages from 
its situation, as a point of communication on the 
great roads between the eastern states and w'estern 
country. In 1797, it is said to have contained 
about 6000 inhabitants ; and in 1810, to have 
doubled that number. Here are several good 
places of worship for the episcopalians, presby- 
terians, the baptists, the inethodists, &c. ; and 
several noble public buildings connected with 
the municipal government of the city, the com- 
merce, amusements, &c. of the inhabitants. 
Near the capitol or state-house, a reservoir of 
hewn stone, constructed on a rising ground, re- 
ceives the water from a spring a few miles distan^ 
and the inhabitants are thus plentifidly supplied 
with water through numerous small aqueducts. 
There are works here and in the neighbourhood 
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for the manufacture of mustard, chocolate, to- 
bacco, snulT, starch, Ikc. equal in extent of busi- 
ness to any on this continent. The climate is 
healthy; and the inhabitants a mixture of almost 
every nation. The communication between this 
place and the city of New York, has, within 
these few years past, been greatly facilitated by 
the construction of steam boats, which perform 
their passages in about thirty-five hours, notwith- 
standing some rapids and shoals which are found 
in tlie passage; and also against the tides, 
which often are strong in the current of the river. 

Albany River, in North America, after run- 
ning in a north-east direction, falls into St. 
James’s bay. It communicates with several 
small lakes southward of Winnipeg Lake. 

Albany, the modern district of the colony 
of the Capo of Good Hope, toward which the 
emigration of our countrymen has been recently 
encouraged by government. Its Dutch name is 
Zuur veldt ; and it forms a sub-division of the 
Drosdy of Uitenhagen. The interest which 
must now be attached to this spot by many 
British families, wll warrant our noticing it in a 
distinct article. For more general views of the 
colony, see Cape of Good Hope. 

The district of Albany was the ancient pos- 
session of the Gonaquas Hottentots-, a race that 
is now lost among the Caffres or other native 
tribes. It is bounded on the north and north- 
east by Caffraria from which it is separated by 
the Great Fish River, east and south V)y the 
Indian Ocean, and west by other parts of the 
district of Uitenhagen, from which it is divided 
by the Sunday River. Its average breadth in- 
land is about thirty miles, and its length seventy 
miles, containing 2000 square miles, or 1,280,000 
acres of land, of which about 1,000,000 acres 
are unsettled, and destined to be those %vhich 
shall be first cleared and occupied by the British 
emigrants. 

The Fish River is the principal stream of this 
part of the colony, and attracted the attention of 
the Portuguese so far back as the year 1498, 
when the admiral of their India fleet called it 
after his own name Rio d’Infante, and induced 
his government, on his return, to attempt a set- 
tlement on its banks. It is generally understood, 
on the faith of the Dutch authorities, (for it is 
remarkable, that no accurate survey of the colony 
of the Cape is in the hands of government,)* 

* ‘Truth compels us to state,’ says an able article 
on ‘ the Cape of Good Hope’ in the Quarterly 
Review, No. XLIII. ‘ that, during the last twenty 
years we have held possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope, not a single survey has been made : 
— that it is not known what extent of land is 
cultivable; what rivers are navigable; — to sum 
up all in one word, there exists no detailed in- 
formation on which the government at home can 
venture to make a single grant.’ We certainly 
have not imbibed Mr. Ilobhouse’s fears, either of 
a ‘ burning sun’ which is never felt, or of ‘ the 
jackals and tigers,’ which are easily subdued 
here ; but we do submit that it would have been 
fiir more in keeping with the general intelligence 
of the colonial measures of adminstration to have 
met the enquiries of emigrants, with a better ac- 
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that this river, in common with all the stream! Of 
the coast, has a bar of sand across the mouth, 
which would prevent the entrance of ships of 
burden : on the other hand, it has been remarked, 
that it is not probable the Portuguese would 
have built a fort, as they did, at its entrance, and 
attempted to have established here a permanent 
place of refreshment, had they found any such 
obstacle. It will be curious to be informed 
from our emigrant friends, whether any modem 
accretion of this, kind has really been formed; 
or whether, from whate^-er motives, this is a 
misrepresentation of the Dutch. The authors 
of the Universal History make their quarrels 
witli the natives to be the reason of the Portu- 
guese for their abandonment of this coast. Within 
the bar the Fish River is said to be of sufficient 
capacity to receive the largest vessels of war. 
Graham’s Town is a new settlement of this dis- 
trict on the banks of the river, and the resi- 
dence of the deputy landrost, or chief magistrate 
of Albany. 

The Sondag or Sunday River, the second in 
importance, rises in the Nieuwveldt or Snow 
mountains, and, after watering a considerable 
portion of the Graff Reynet district, enters the 
ocean in a south-east direction in Zwartkops or 
Algoa Bay. It is with difficulty crossed by the 
waggons of the colony, no such erection as' a 
bridge having entered into the tlioughts of the 
Dutch farmers of the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Campbell’s Travels in South Africa, 1815, re- 
presents the five waggons with him as being 
dragged over in an hour with ten, and twelve, 
and one of them, with two and twenty horses; 
two waggons having been overturned a few days 
before, by the rapidity of the current. 

The other rivers in this district are the Bos- 
jesman’s, the Rareeka, the K'asowka, and the 
Kowie, or Buffalo River, which, though small, 
are highly acceptable. The road near the banks 
of the Kareeka, Mr. Campbell represents, as 
‘ strewed with the dung of elephants,’ and the 
trees and shrubbery of the neighbourhood as 
bearing frequent marks of their passage amongst 
them. The writer in the Quarterly Review to 
wliom we have referred in a note, and of whose 
information we are inclined to think highly, says, 
that ‘ In the whole range of the colony there are 
not fifty of these creatures remaining.’ This 
must, however, be speaking a little by anticipation. 

Zwartkops, or Algoa Bay, (which see) is the 
nearest inlet to the proposed new settlements. 
On its banks stand the town or drosdy of Uiten- 
hagen, which contains the residence of the land- 
rost, the under sheriff, and the principal local 
authorities of the eastern part of the Cape. 
Here is a church, a public school, the matri- 
monial court, ([See the article Cape of Good 
Hope for its useful functions ) and a post office ; 
the latter communicating once a week with Cape 
Town, which is about 500 miles to the west. 

‘ For the present, therefore,’ says the writer just 
named, ‘ this pkee will be the general market 
for the new settlers ; but as population multiplies, 

count of this district, than could be obtained 4k 
Downing-street, or at least to have furnished 
them with a decent map of the colony. 
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and the surplus increases, some of the rivers will 
no doubt be made accessible, and fishing towns, 
and villages he established along the shore of 
I/, Albany/ 

In this neighbourhood there is a peculiar faci- 
lity of procuring salt for any purpose ; one of 
the largest salt pans of Uitenhagen, being si- 
tuated near the Sunday River on the borders of 
the district. It is an object of annual resort to the 
inhabitants of various neighbouring and remote 
regions in time of peace. The salt is taken out 
of the lake in masses of from four to six inches 
thick, which are broken down by stones or ham- 
mers ; but that which accumulates on the banks 
after a dry wind, is preferred, and is equal to 
any of the British islands. The bays and inlets 
j ^ here abound with excellent fish, which are said 
to have bqen never considerably disturbed, the 
Dutch boors being too lazy to look after them, 
even for personal gratification, and the native 
tribes so singularly indifferent to this advantage 
as not to ply a single canoe on the shore. 

Travellers speak of the general aspect of this 
district, in the highest terms, and of the agreeable 
diversity of hill and dale which every where 
meets the eye and varies the soil. ‘Though 
completely in a state of nature,^ says Campbell 
(and this gentleman made a close survey of Al- 
bany, with a permivssion from the landrost of 
Uitenhagen to fix upon the most eligible sta- 
tions for two missionary establishments), ‘ the 
country through which we passed was beautiful 
in the extreme, much resembling a nobleman’s 
park ill England. The ground was covered with 
the finest green, interspersed with single trees 
and clumps of trees.' ‘ There is plenty of stone 
for building in various parts, and timber in every 
direction.' 

Thickets of aloes, euphorbias, and other suc- 
culents, sometimes extending to a depth of thirty 
or forty miles, are uncleared ; and although the 
plains do not, as heretofore, swarm with game, 
flocks of I’.art-bucks and spring-boks are occa- 
sionally seen. Here also are the holds of various 
beasts of prey that infest the colony. In the vales 
are numerous rills and springs that have been ac- 
cidentally discovered by travellers : many others 
are supposed to remain unopened. Graham’s Town 
is never without a sufficient supply of water. 

The soil is fit for any species oi culture. The 
coarse sour grass of the plains, which gave its 
original name of Zuurveldt to the district, has 
been long suffered to grow and wither annually 
in unchecked rankness, except when the Cadres 
have set it on fire. But even thi.s, as well as 
the heavy brushwood, which is every where found 
in clumps, argues the vigour of the soil. The 
vines of the colony are recommended to be cul- 
tivated on the sloping lands, and are said rarely 
to experience an unproductive season. Grain , 
pulse, artificial grain, and culinary vegetables, 
would do well in the plains. Tobacco has also 
been recommended as a staple article of culti- 
vation. The climate is highly salubrious, and 
neither subject to such sudden changes as that 
of the Cape Peninsula, nor to equal heat and 
coHi with that of England. 

The plan of colonizing this district is as fol- 
lows : — That the application of the £50,000 


voted by the House of Commons, be confined 
to persons, who, possessing the means, will en- 
gage to carry out at least ten able-bodied in- 
dividuals, above eighteen years of age, with or 
without families. 

That every person so engaging, shall deposit 
at the rate ot.tlO for every family taken out; in 
consideration of which, a passage will be pro- 
vided at the public expense, and also their vic- 
tualling, from the time of embarkation, until the 
time of landing at the colony. 

That a grant of land will be made to each 
person carrying out the aforesaid number, at the 
rate of 100 acres for every such person or fa- 
mily whom he takes out : one-third of the money 
advanced by him at the onset, to be repaid to 
him on landing, when the victualling at the 
public expense shall cease ; a farther propor- 
tion of one-third to be repaid when it is certi- 
fied to the governor that the settlers are actually 
])laced on the lands assigned to them ; and the 
remaining third at the expiration of three montlis 
from llie date of their location. 

That the lands will be granted at a perpetual 
quit-rent, to be fixed, but which will be remitted 
for the first ten years ; this rent not to exceed in 
any case £2 sterling for every 100 acres ; sub- 
ject, howevtu-, to a clause, that the lands shall 
become forf *ted to Government in case the party 
shall abandon the estate, or not bring it into 
cultivation within a given number of years. 

That in the allotment of lands, the interests and 
the wishes of ll>e parties will be consulted and 
attended to, as far as it may be consistent with 
the public and private interests of the colony, the 
several landrosts having instructions to that 
effect ; with a caution, however, in the distri- 
bution of ground, to preserve the waters, so 
that the most extensive accommodation may be 
afforded with regard to future settlers. 

That in case 100 families shall proceed to- 
gether, and apply for leave to carry out with 
them a minister of their own persuasion, the 
Governor will, on their being actually fixed, 
assign a salary to the minister whom they may 
have selected to accompany them. 

The lion, elephant, buffalo, wolf. Cape leopard, 
and a formidable list of the insect tribe (see our 
article on the Cape,) are the principal annoy- 
ances of the animal world. But the beasts of 
prey exist in no formidable numbers ; and will 
necessarily retreat before . the march of civiliza- 
tion. The lion of the colony is said to be a 
remarkably sluggish, and almost timid animal. 
The elephants have constantly diminished within 
these few years ; and the buffalo, though fierce 
when provoked, never attacks unless hunted. 
The leopard is the most ferocious of all the re- 
maining tribes. Mr. Latrobe speaks of him in 
common with other travellers, as the tiger of 
the Cape, but in fact the striped tiger is un- 
known nere. This gentleman gives us the fol- 
lowing picture of the ferocity of this compara- 
tively small animal : — One of the wolves that 
d hunting party of his friends had lamed with a 
shot, having retreated into the brushwood, a con- 
siderable number of the Hottentots followed 
him there ; when the dogs started an animal, 
which those among the bushes could not see. 
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The Hottentots remaining on the outside, 
perceiving it to be a tiger, called aloud to the 
missionary to return. He, therefore, with Philip, 
began to retreat backwards, pointing his gun, 
and ready to tire, in case the animal made his 
appearance. Suddenly a tiger sprang forward, 
but from a quarter not expected ; and by a fly- 
ing leap over bushes, fastened upon the Hotten- 
tot, seizing his nose and face with his claws and 
teeth. * 1 measured the distance of the place 
from whence the tiger made his spring, to that 
on which the Hottentot stood, and found it 
full twenty feet, over bushes from six to eight 
feet high.^ 

Brother Schmitt observed, that if it had not been 
for the horror of the scene, it would have been a 
most amusing sight to behold the enraged crea- 
ture by, like a bird, over the length of ground 
and hushes, with open jaw and lashing tail, 
screaming witli the greatest violence. l*oor 
Philip was thrown down in the cordlict, and 
lay now upon, and then under, the tiger. The 
missionary might easily have made his escape, 
but his own safety never entered his thoughts. 
Duty and pity made him instantly rush forward 
to the assistance of the sufl’ercr. lie pointed his 
gun ; but the motion both of the Hottentot and 
the tiger, in rolling about and struggling, were 
so swift, that he durst not vctiturc''’to ])ull the 
trigger, lest he should injure Philip. The tiger 
j)erceiving him take aim, instantly quitted his 
nold, worked himself from under the Hottentot, 
and flew like lightning upon brother Schmitt. 
A.S the gun was of no use in such close quarters, 
he let it fall, and presented his left arm to shield 
his fitce. The tiger instantly seized it with his 
jaw: brother Schmitt with the same arm catch- 
ing one of his paws, to prevent the out-stretching 
claws from reaching his body. With the other 
paw, however, the tigercontinued striking towards 
nis breast, and tearing his clothes. Both fell in 
the scuffle, and providentially in such a position, 
that the missionary's knee, without design, came 
to rest on the pit of the tiger’s stomach. At the 
same time he grasped the animal’s throat with 
his right hand, keeping him down with all his 
might. The seizure of his throat made the tiger 
let go his hold ; but not before brother Schmitt 
had received another bite nearer the elbow. 
His face lay right over that of the tiger, whose 
open mouth from the pressure of his wind-pipe, 
sent forth the most hideous, hoarse, and convul- 
sive groans ; whilst his starting eyes, like live 
coals, seemed to flash with fire. In this situa- 
tion brother Schmitt called aloud to the Hotten- 
tots to come to his rescue, for his strength was 
failing, rage and agony supplying to the animal 
extraordinary force, in his attempts to dfsengage 
himself. The Hottentots at length ventured to 
enter the thicket, and one of them snatching 
the loaded gun which lay on the ground, pre- 
sented it, and shot the tiger, under the mission- 
ary's hand, right through the heart. His death 
was instantaneous ; his eyes shut, his jaw fell^ 
and he lay motionless. Had any life been left, 
his dying struggles might yet have proved fatal 
• to some of his assailants/ — Latrobe's Journal of 
a VitU to South Africa in 1815 ajid 1816, p. 306, 
308 . 


The state of the native tribes in this neiglibour 
hood luis also been considered as a source of 
alarm to the new settlers. This can only relate 
to the present hostility of the Caffres, proceed- 
ing, as there is good reason to suppose, from §l 
temporary cause. The Hottentots within the 
limits of the colony have been but too entirely 
and unfeelingly subjugated by its former posses- 
sors, the Dutch ; and the Bosjesmans, and other 
wild tribes, are far to the north of this settle- 
ment. But in a long-standing quarrel between 
the chiefs of the Caffre frontier, the British 
authorities felt it proper to interfere, and even 
to suffer our forces to assist in carrying off the 
cattle of onii partj^. For awhile, the line of 
military forts on hish River kept the subdued 
})arty in check ; , but on the withdrawmont of 
tlie cavalry, they were determined on revenge. 
They crossed the boundary of the colony in 
great numbers, and penetrating to the settle- 
ment of the IMoravians, on the White River, 
drove away every head (ff oxen they met with, 
and killed many of their Hottentot keepers. 

The C’aflres have been often, of late, cora- 
])letely repulsed ; but tlie ])oors are generally or- 
dered to be under arms, to resist any new 
incursion — a sort of summons which they very 
readily obey. The fact is, that the Caffre has 
sound reason to complain of the conduct of 
Kuropeans * towards his country. During the 
Dutch sovereignty here, perpetual encroach- 
ments on die territories and possessions of these 
tribes were encouraged, on the title, we Aay 
suppose, which Kolberri, the historian, urged on 
the behalf of the States, to all tlu? lan<I from 
Mosell Bay to Mozambique, a territory of 
300,000 square miles, wliich he says was ori- 
ginally purchased for .30,000 guilders ! When, 
or of whom, however, he does. not condescend to 
state. The boors a few years since had not so 
much regard for the life of a Caffre ns for that of 
one of their own oxen ; and no }>lansibleor pro- 
mising opportunity of seizing their lierds was 
ever overlooked. At the period of our first 'Con- 
quest of the colony, die whole of this district 
was desolated by tlie quarrels thus ferment® 
The general j>olicy of our government here haS 
certainly been conciliatory; and the late dis- 
turbance is the only serious one that have since 
taken place. 

I n conclusion we would say, let not emigrants 
or their friends overlook the disadvantages of the 
proposed point of emigration. The glowing 
pictures of vegetable beauty, which all travellers 
who have seen the country in the beginning of 
summer, concur in giving us, must not drive from 
our recollection the sober truth that summer 
ends. Of the forests of this coast there are por- 
tions, of course, that frown * in green or russet 
o’er the land ’ throughout the year ; and the best 
trees of the colony are certainly found in the 
district of Albany and its neighbourhood. But 
there is a stuntness of growth about them, and 
the grain is generally too twisted ever to render 
the timber' important as an article of commerce. 
And no country shews a greater contrast bet^jgen 
the beginning and the end of summer, 
predominant soil of the colony being a Stm 
clay, into which no plough will enter until it is 
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thoroughly soaked with rain, the uncultivated 
parts when the wet season has terminated, (and 
plains of many square miles together arc and 
must for ever remain of this description in tlic 
interior,) appear wholly naked and smooth, ex- 
cept where a few qii irtz pebbles, or gravel may 
glitter to the eye. Now this is the season at 
which the emigrants who have embarked lately 
for the (hipe, will arrive at tliat colony. Some ob- 
jection has been taken on this head to the choice 
of government with regard to the season of em- 
barkation. To this it has been replied, that the 
rains beginning to fall partially towards the end 
of March, and rarely, if ever, later than April, 
the moment they begin the labours of the held 
should commence ; that a ship leaving England 
in December, will reacli Algoa Bay in March ; 
and there will not then be more than sufficient 
time for the emigrants to distribute and settle 
themselves before? the rains will have again begun. 

* The new settler will immediately take care to 
get his potatoes into the ground,’ says the Quar- 
Urly lieviewj in order that lie may dig np the 
first ])roducG of his labour by the end of Sep- 
tember, or the beginning of Octolier; witli these 
potatoes, a crop of maize or Indian corn, and a 
few culinary vegetables, he should lay his ac- 
count for his first year’s supply ; and, in truth, 
this, with the cattle be may purchase from the 
neighbouring boors at fifty shillings a head, and 
sheep at six or seven, togetlier with the lish that 
abov4|>d on every part of tlie coast, especially near 
the mouths of the rivers, will more than suffice 
to remove every a|)])reheiision of suflcring from 
an actu^iil want of food.’ 

On the rains of the wet season the principal 
hope.s of the farmer depend. If these fail, the 
crop fails. But this has been rariily known to 
occur more tliari once in seviai yc'ars. The 
south-east winds are also occasionally injurious, 
and the deseiint of locusts has been sometimes 
as truly terrific in this neighbourhood as in any 
partdl the world. We cannot but hope that 
some compi'tent engineers will lie found among 
thCjiSMiw settlers to direct the tlooda of the rainy 
seaso;i into the most ^iroiitable channels; no 
country would so quickly repay an improved 
system of irrigation. ^ W'e are anxious, above all 
things,’ says llie intelligi iif writer just quoted, 
Mo warn the emigrant against the fallacious idea, 
that he will there rea]) without sowing; on the 
contrary, he may lay his account with a few of 
the first years of his residence being years of 
toil and anxiety.’ 

The comparative stupidity and filthiness of the 
Ilottentot.s — the lazy tyranny of the Dutch 
boors, who will become his neighbours, and 
who, in the accumulated filth of some of 
their establishments, arc surpassed by no class of 
human beings— the want of markets for surplus 
produce, which will at first be found — the Dutjjh 
laws, which at present prevail here, and to which 
. the trial by jury, and the confronting witnesses 
with the accused, or with each other, are alike 
unknown— the monopoly of all India and China 
goo^^njoyed by the East India Company — and 
the depreciated paper currency, especially the 
two latter, are further annoyances and disadvan- 
tages which emigrants and their friends must 
VoL. I. 


add to this account : and thus have we placed 
before them, according to the most recent and 
authentic documents, a fair view of their pros- 
pects in this part of the world. To this oughi 
also to he now added, 1826, that the first settlers 
have been greatly disappointed in their views, 
and that the prohiddc general prospects of this 
settlement are far from promising. 

AEBARA, or Ar.BORA, among ])hysieians, a 
name sometimes given to a mixed s])ceies of ma- 
lignant itch, compounded of the morphevv, ser- 
pigo, and lepra. The alhara partakes most of 
(he nature of the leprosy : some makeitthe same 
with the leucc, vitiligo, or morphew. See Ai.- 

I’lIOS. 

Albara, in botany, the white poplar. 

AEBARl^EOEA, in ornithology, a name 
given by many authors to the platea, or spoon- 
liill ; a bird approaching to the nature of the 
heron. 

ALBARII, in antiquity, properly denoted 
those who gav^e the whitening to earthen vessels, 
^c. in which sense they stood contradistinguished 
from dealbatoros, those who whitened walls. 

ALBARUJM Opus, in the ancient building, 
the incrustation or covering of the roofs of 
houses with '^lite plaster made of lime. This 
is otherwise *dled opus album. It differs from 
tectorium, which is the common name given to 
all roofing or ceiling, including even (hat formed 
of lime and sand, or lime and marble ; whereas 
alharium was restrained to that made of lime 
alone. The baths of Agrippa, Vitruvius says, 
were covered with the alharium, which was 
also used for its ornaments, and would take the 
polish of marble. The white chunam of Indian 
architecture, and the while patent stucco of Mr. 
Chambers, the hanker, are also of this description. 

AldTARRAZIN, an ancient and strong town 
of Arragon in Spain, seated on an eminence, near 
the river Guadalaviar, a little below its source, 
and on the front iers of Valencia, and New Cas- 
tile. It is the seat of a bishop, and produces 
the best wool in all Arragon. Population about 
1800; it is about 100 miles east of Madrid. 
Long. 1°. 16'. \V. lat. 40^ 34' N. 

ALBARREIJAS, a considerable river of South 
America, in the kingdom of Granada ; which 
descending from the mountains of Bogotia, emp- 
ties itself into the lake Maracaibo. 

ALBA Tub BA, one of the numerous names 
for the ])l\iloso])her’s stone. 

AEBATEGNI, a celebrated astronomer, who 
lived at tht‘ close of the ninth century, and de- 
rived his name from the town of Batan, between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, wdiere he was horn. 
In the year 082, he observed that the autumnal 
equinox was, on the lOtli September, at 13li. 
15'. at Aracta, or Ruca, a town of Chaldea. In 
883, he found the longitude of the first star of 
Aries to he 18*^. 2'. ; tin? obliquity of the ecliptic 
to be 23°. 35'.; and the motion of the earth’s 
aphelion, and that of the stars, one degree in 
.seventy years. He also ascertained the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit. The imperfections of 
the astronomical tables of Ptolemy, induced Al- 
bategiii to compute new ones, which he adapted 
to the meridian of Aracta. His w’ovk, entitle*^ 
The Science of the Stars, founded on his owi 
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observations, as well as those of Ptolemy, was 
translated into Latin from the orh^^inal Arabic, 
which lies unpublished in tlic \"atican, by Plato 
of Tibur. U was yiiibllshed at Nuremberg, in 
1537, with some additions by Regiomontanus, 
and rej)ublisiied at Rologna in 1695, with an- 
notations by the «amc author. Albategni died 
in 888. See Phil. Trati'i. 1693, No. CCIVL and 
D' licrhciot's Pihliof/i. Oiicut. 

ALBATI Kgri, in antiquity, a name given to 
those horses, in the games of the circus, which 
were distinguislied by white cloths or furniture. 

ALBATROSS Islanu, a small island on the 
north of \'an Diemen’s land, frequenterl by in- 
numerable albatrosses and seals. Long. 144 b 4'. 
E. lat. 40^ 25'. S. 

Albatross Point, a cap^' of New Zealand. 
Long. 184^ 42'. W. lat. 38^. 4 S. 

ALBATlvOSSK, in ornithology, a species of 
the diomedea. See Diomf.oka. 

ALBAY, a volcano, and mountain of the is- 
land of Lucon, subject to frequent eruptions. 
It broke forth in the year 1814 with uncommon 
violence, and laid waste the whole neighbonring 
province, destroying thousands of the inhabitants. 

ALBAZIN, a town of (1 real Tartary, upon the 
river Amour, once fortified with a strong castle: 
it lies on the road from IMoscaw to Pekin. 
Long. 104''. 10'. lb hit. 54'b O'. N. 

ALBIb, ^ I'ormed of the three words al 
Albl'it. S it. Now obsoli'te. 

Satiirne anon, to stcntcii strif and dr<'tlc 
Al be it that it is again his kind. 

Of all this strif ho gan a renu dy find. 

Cfiauar. T/u' Knifjhtes Talc. h. i. 
Ne ■wouM he sutTer slfcp i/iicc thitherward. 
Approach, alhc his drowsy dm whs noxt. 

Spcri.^cr. 

This very thint; is ranso sufTicicnt ; wliy duties, 
belonging to each kind of virtue {albeit the law of 
feason teach them) should notwithstanding he pre- 
ficiibcd, evt n by human law. Hooker. 

One whose ryes 

{Albeit unused to the luelting mood ) 

Drop tears as fast as tlic Arabian trees 
Their rncdieinal pun. Shakfj). 

Le Ui '.IT. sir, I do in frii ndship couns'd you 

To leave this place, alViV you have deservM 
High commendation, true applause, and love. 

Yet such is now the duke’s condition. 

That he mis-construes all that you have done. 

Shakfq^. As you Like it. 
He, who has a probable belief, that he shall meet 
■with thieves in such a road, thinks himself to have 
reason enough to decline it j albeit he is sure to sus- 
tain some less (though yet considerable) inconve- 
nience, by his so doing. Smth’s Sernw7Ut. 

A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

Lord liynrfCs Childe Harold. 

Albe, in commerce, a small coin, current in 
Germany, worth only a French sol and seven 
derniers. 

Albe, a river of France, in Lorraine, which 
runs into the Sarre, at Sarre-alb, in the depart- 
ment of the Moselle. — Also a river of Hanover, 
in the principality of l.uneburg, which falls into 
the Aller, near Rethem. 

ALB ELEN, in ichthyology, the name of a 
fish of the truttLceou.s kind, called the Albiilla, 
and much resembling the ferra. It is caught in 


the German and otlier lakes, and is found from 
five to twelve lbs. weight: its colour is a fine 
silvery white. 

ALBLLLUS, in the Linniean system, a species 
of ansercs, belonging to the genus mergus. 

ALBEMARLE, or Aumaiile, a town of 
France, in Upper No.^^mandy, from wlience the 
noble family of Keppel takes the title of earl. 
The serges of this town are esteemed. It is seated 
on the declivity of a hill, on the confines of 
Picardy, 35 miles north-east by north of Rouen, 
and seventy N.N.W. of Paris. It is the head of 
a canton in the dejiartment of the Lower Seine, 
arrondisseinent of Ncufchatel, witli 170 houses, 
and about 1720 inhabitants. Long. P\ 48'. £. 
lat. 49^. 46'. N. 

Albemarle, a county of Virginia, North Ame- 
rica. In extent it is thirty-five miles square, and 
contains 20,000 inhabitants; the chief town is 
Charlottesville, 

Albemarle Sounu, on the coast of North 
Carolina, is a kind of inland sea, sixty miles in 
length, and from eight to twelve in breadth. It 
lies north of Pamplico Sound, and communicate.s 
with it ; as it likewise does with the Currituck, 
Roanoke, and Meherrin rivers. The neck leading 
into the/ea is called Roanoke Inlet. 

ALBKN, a market-town and mountain of 
Carniola, in Germany, where there arc mines 
of quicksilver. It is two miles north-west of 
Ozirthnitz. 

Al.BENGA, or Albenoua, a town of Italy, 
in GeiK)a, anciently called Albingaurium, and 
Albium Ingaunum. It is the see of a bishop ; and 
was once a handsome town, but is not well peo- 
pled on account of the iiLsalubrity of the air. It 
is situated on a beautiful and well cultivated 
plain : is a sea-])ort, about thirty miles south- 
west of Genoa, and twelve north-east of Oneglia. 
Long. 8'b 3'. E. lat. 44b 4'. N. 

ALBI’.OLA, a species of anas. 

ALBERNL'G, in commerce, a kind of cam- 
blet, brought from the Levant by the \ltiy of 
Marseilles. 

ALBERGNI, (Julius, Cardinal,) was thesoii 
of a poor gardener of Placentia; and born in 
1664. At the age of fourteen he obtained a post 
in the cathedral of Placentia, and in due time 
became priest and canon. Having had the good 
fortune to relieve M. Campistron, secretary to the 
duke of I'endomc, when he was robbed near 
Idacentia, he was recommended by him to his 
general, who took him into Spain ; where he rose 
by several gradations, to the dignity of cardinal, 
and archbishop of Valentia, and to the office of 
prime minister, in the court of Spain. He was 
indebted for both these honours to the patronage 
of the princess of Parma, whose marriage with 
Philip V. lie had projected and accomplished. 
Alberoni^s disposition was intriguing and enter- 
prising. Not content with efl'ecting some do- 

m&tic reforms and arrangements, in which were 

included many regulations favourable to the arts 
and to commerce ; he formed the design of ^ 
expedition against Sardinia and Sicily, and in 
order to prevent the interference of other p^ers, 
made an alliance with czar Peter, Charles XIL ot 
Sweden, and the Ottoman Porte. He also proposed 
exciting the Turks to make war on the emperor, 
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to advance the pretender to ilie throne of Eng- 
land, by means of Peter and Charles, to divest 
the duke of Orleans of the regency of Prance ; and 
to annihilate the German power in Italy* But 
an union between l^ngland and France, was the 
result of the discovery of this plan ; and these 
powers concurred in declaring war against Spain, 
in 1719: making, as the condition of peace, the 
removal of Alberoni, and his banishment from 
the kingdom. Having, therefore, in December 
1720, received an order to quit Madrid in twenty- 
four hours, he retired with great wealth ; nor 
was it discovered before he had been two days 
on his Journey, that he had abstracted the im- 
portant will of Charles TI. of Spain, which ap- 
pointed Philip universal heir of the monarcljy. 
Being followed, this document could only be 
wrested from him by force ; when pursuing his 
journey, he was arrested at Genoa, by order of 
the pope, on the charge of negoeiating with the 
Turks. On his liberation from the convent of 
the Jesuits, to which he was confined for a year, 
he engaged in new intrigues, and particularly in 
an unsuccessful enterprise against the small re- 
public of St. Marino. A bon mot of Benedict 
XIV. on this occasion has been very generally 
circulated : ‘ Alberoni is like a glutton, who, 
after having eaten a large salmon, cannot help 
casting a wishful eye at a minnow.' His views 
were more laudably directed to the establishment 
and endowment of a seminary of education for 
poot scliolars in his native city. Alberoni pre- 
served his health and vivacity to old age ; when 
his conversation usually turned on the recital of 
Ids own exploits, and was instructive and amus- 
ing ; though in his temper lu) was iniscible and 
impatient. He died in at the advanced 

age of eighty-seven, leaving behind him the cha- 
racter of a great politician, daring as Richelieu, 
and siipj)le as Mazarin, and with as little principle 
as either. His life, to the year 1719, has been 
published by John Rousset, translated from the 
Spanish. A Testament Politiipie, published 
under the name of Alberoni, in 17.53, is con- 
sidered spin-ious. Nouv. Diet. Hist. S^c. 

ALPFRT, of Aix, or AunvuTus Aquf.nsis, 
was a canon of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the twelfth 
century, who travelled in the Holy Land, and 
wrote a History of (he F.xpedition to Jerusalem, 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, and other leaders. It is 
esteemed an accurate narrative, and comprehends 
a period of twenty-four years. It was printed 
by Reineccius in 1062. Voss, de Hist. Lat. lib. 
iii. c. 6. 

Albert I. surnamed the Triumphant, son 
of Rudolphus I. was elected emperor of Ger- 
many on the deposition and death of Adolphus, 
of Nassau, whom he himself killed in battle in 
129». He was assassinated in 1308, by his 
nephew, John, duke of Suabia, and other con- 
spirators. During tlie reign of this emperor the 
Swiss regained their independence^ and laid the 
foundation of the Helvetic League. Bon. Fin. 1. 
3, dec. 4. 

Albert 11. surnamed the Grave and the Mag- 
natlftfnous, the son of Albert IV. duke of Austria, 
'vas elected emperor in 1438, as also king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and died after a short 
hut honourable reign of a year and seven months. 


Aventin. Ann. Boior. 1.7; AFai, Silv. Hist. Bo- 
hem. c. 56 ; Spondan. Annul, ann. 1437, &c. 

Ai.rekt the Great, in biography, Albf.rtus 
Magnus, so called, on account of his great eru- 
dition, was born at Lawingen, in Suabia, about 
the year 1193, or, as some say, 1205. He was 
educated at Pavia, and in 1236, made doctor in 
medicine at I'ari.s ; where, having heard father 
Joiirdain, the Dominican, preach, he was in- 
duced to take the habit ; and on the death of 
Jouidain, was made vicar-general, then provin- 
cial of that order. He taught philosophy, me- 
dicine, and theology, at Cologne, and at Paris, 
to numerous auditories. St. Thomas Aquinas 
w'as his pupil, at Cologne. In 1260, he was 
made bishop of Ratisbon ; but at the end of 
three years resigned that dignity, and retired to 
Cologne. From hence he travelled through 
(hu rnany and Bohemia, to preach the crusade ; 
and in 1274 attended the council of Lyons. He 
continued to instruct the religious of his order 
at C’ologne till the time of his death, November 
1280. His very voluminous works were col- 
lected by father Jammi, a Dominienn of Greno- 
ble, and published at Lyons in 161.5, in twenty- 
one volumes in folio ; many of them an^ 
supposed tewbe spurious ; but he was undoubt- 
edly the autnorof numerous works on arithmetic, 
geometry, perspective or optics, music, astrology, 
and astronomy ; under the titles — De Sphjcra, 
de Astris, do Asironomia, item speculum Astro- 
nornicurn, &:c. Being a man of genius and 
knowledge superior to his contemporaries, he 
was charged, according to the spirit of the times, 
with being a magician. He is said to have con- 
trived a kind of androides, or machine in the 
human form, which he had brought to such per- 
fection, that it could speak : and of which many 
idle tales are relatfxl. Some have, without 
foundation, ascribed to Albert the invention of 
li re-arms. The chief object of his investigation 
was, probably, the philosopher’s stone, as this 
was the ignis fatuus of the age. Gen. Diet. Du- 
pin cent. xiii. Brncker\s Hist. Philos, bp Fn- 
Jie/dy vol. ii. p. 371, 372. 

Albert, margrave of Brandenburgh, and 
the last grand master of the Teutonic order, laid 
aside the habit of his order, embraced Lutheran- 
ism, and concluded a peace at C’racow in 1525, 
by which be was acknowledged duke of the east 
part of Prussia, (formerly called for that reason 
l)ucal X'russia,) but to be held as a fief of Po- 
land, and to descend to his male heirs. See 
Prussia. 

Albert, (Jane d’) daughter of Margaret, 
queen of Nav.arre, was betrothed at the age of 
eleven to the duke of Gleves, but the marriage 
was annulled. In 1548, she espoused Antony 
de Bourbon, duke of Vendome ; and in 1553 
was delivered of a son, afterwards Henry IV. of 
France. In anticipation of this event, the king, 
her father^ promised to put into her hands his 
will, on condition that during her labour she 
should sing a Bearnoise song ; accordingly, it is 
said, when her father entered the chamber, she 
sang a popular song in the language of her na- 
tive country. The king, on her delivery, gave 
her a gold box containing his will, and at (he 
same time threw round her neck a chain of gold, 

2 G 2 
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saying, ‘ These are for you, but this is mine !” 
taking the infant in his arms, which lie carried 
to his chamber. On the death of her father, in 
1555, she became queen of Navarro, and estab- 
lished the protestant religion. Being invited to 
the French court, to assist at the nuptials of her 
son with Margaret of X’alois, she expired sud- 
denly, not without suspicion of poison, in 1572, 
in the forty-fourth year of her age. She left 
several compositions in prose and verse. — Barbie. 

Albert, (Louis Joseph d’) son of Louis 
Charles duke do Luynos, was born in 1672. 
After serving gallantly in the armies of France, 
he entered into that of the elector of Bavaria, 
who, on becoming emperor under the title of 
Charles VIl., created him a prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, by the title of Prince of Grirn- 
berghcn. His political and military engagements 
did not wholly divert him from literature : his 
W’orks are, Le Songe d’ Alcibiade, Paris, 1735, 
12mo. ; Timandre instruit par son Genie, and 
other pieces, published under the title of Recueil 
de Differeutes Pieces de l.itterature, Amsterdam, 
12rno., 1759. He died in 1758, aged eighty- 
seven. Biog. lJuivcrstlle. 

Albert, (Erasmus) a German divine, educated 
under laithcr, known only as the^author of a 
book entitled the Koran of the Coraeliers, ridi- 
culing the Franciscans. It was printed in Ger- 
man, with a preface by Luther, in 1531,’^\nd in 
Latin, in 1542. The best edition is that of Am- 
sterdam, in 2 vols. 12mo., 1734. This author 
died in 1553. 

ALBERTET, an Italian mathematician and 

? oet of the thirteenth century, was a native of 
'rovence. He wrote several poems in honour 
of his Platonic mistress, the marchioness of 
Malespine, which he left to a friend in order to 
be [)resented to the lady, instead of which he 
sold them to Faber d'Uzes, who published them 
as his own. The plagiarism being discovered, 
D'Uzes was w^hipped for the appropriation, 
agreeably, it is said, to a then existing law upon 
the subject. Morcri, 

ALBERTI, (Leone Baptista,) was descended 
from a noble family in Floreiiee ; and was a pro- 
ficient in painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
He wrote on each of these subjects; but his 
studies did not permit him to leave any thing 
cpnsiderable behind him in painting. He was 
much employed by Pope Nicholas V., and \jo- 
renzo Medici. His principal erections are at 
Florence, Mantua, and Rimini. His works are, 
first, Momus de Principe, Rome, 1520; second, 
Trivia sive de Causis Senatoriis, 1588, 4to. ; 
third, Fabies or Apologues ; fourth, Treatise on 
Scripture; fifth, Ue Pictura, Basil, 4to., 1540, 
and Leyden, (Elzevir) 1640 ; sixth, l)e Re 
Aldificatoria, 1485. The last has been translated 
into Italian by Eauro, and was handsomely pub- 
lished in Italian and English in 3 vols. lolio, 

I/)ndon, 1726. The invention of the Camera 
Obscura has been ascribed to this artist, who 
died in 1475. 

Alberti, (di Villanova FTancis) an able lexi- 
cographer, was born at Nice in 1737. His prin- 
cipal work is entitled, Dizionario Universale 
Critico Enciclopedeco della Lingua Italiana, a 
new edition of which, in six volumes, was pub- 


lished in the year in which he died at Lucca, 
1803. IJn. Biog. Diet. 

ALBERTISCHER Bass, in music, a German 
expression, denoting a species of bass consisting 
of arpeggios, invented by Dominico Alberti, an 
amateur, in the year 1730. See Ex. 5. 

ALBERTI STS, a sect of scholastics, so named 
from their leader > Ibertus Magnus, a man of 
superior erudition, who was honoured with the 
title of a magician, and regarded by the alchy- 
mists as one of the most successful of their 
brethren. 

ALBERTI'S, in commerce, a gold coin, 
worth about fourteen French livres ; amd first 
coined during the administration of Albcrtus 
archduke of Austria. 

ALB ESI A, a kind of shield used by the 
ancient Albenses, a nation of the Marsi. See 
Decuman A. 

ALBESZTI, a market town in Wallachia, be- 
tween the rivers Proava and Chiricon ; not far 
from tlie Syul. It is 70 miles N. h'. of Bucharest. 

A1>B1, or Alby, an ancient city of France, 
the capital of the department of Tarn, seated on 
the river of that name, which washes its walls, 
and serves both for defence and ornament. It is 
situated 335 miles south from Paris, 30 south 
by west of Rhode's, and 42 north-east of Tou- 
louse. It was the chit;f city of the Albigeois, 
and the ci-devant see of an archbishop. The 
cathedral is dedicated to St. Cecilia, and was 
once ornamented with a valuable silver shrine, 
of the Mosaic kind, of exquisite workmanship. 
It still possesses what is accounted the finest 
organ in France. The chapel of this pretended 
saint is magnificent, and adorned with paintings. 
The Lice is a fine large walk without the city; 
distinguished by a terras above a deep mall, 
which serves instead of a fosse ; and two rows 
of tine trees, which are kept in excellent order. 
Here are some iuconsiderabki manufactories of 
coar.se linen and woolen stuffs. Population 
9860. 

Albi, anciently called Alba fucentes, a small 
town of Naples, in Abruzzo. 

AEBICl, the inhabitants of Albioecc, men- 
tioned by Ca'sar. They were also called Reii 
Apollinares from their superstitious worship of 
Apollo. See Albioece. 

ALBICILLA, in ornithology, a species of 
Ealco, in the Linna'an system, the aquila albi- 
cilla of Brisson, pygargus, albicilla hirundinaria 
of Bellon, Gesner, and Ray, grand pygarguc or 
great eagle of Biifibn, braun fabler adler of 
Frisch, wdiite-tailed eagle of Willughby, and 
cinereous eagle of Pennant and Latham. Its 
specific characters are, that its cere and feet are 
yellow, tlie tail-feathers white, and the inter- 
mediate ones black at their vertex. It is ol the 
size of a peacock, and inhabits Flurope, particu- 
larly Scotland and the neighbouring isles. Aris- 
totle Hist. Aiiim. lib. ix. b. 32, tom. i. p. 798, 
gives this species the epithet of Hinnularia, de- 
noting that it preys upon fawn, that is, young 
stags, deer, and roe-bucks 

Albicili.a, in conchology, is a species of the 
Nerita, with a striated shell, subdentated lips, 
the interior tuberculated. It is found at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in the Indian sea. 
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ALBIFIC A'TION, album facere, to make white. 
Our lampos brenning botlic night and day 
To bring about our craft, if that we may 
Our fournois eke of calcination 
And of wateres albi/ication, 

Cfuiucer, The Chanones Yemanne*a Tale, 

ALBIGENS.FS, in ecclesiastical history, the 
name of a religious sect of the twelfth century, 
eminently distinguished by their zealous opposi- 
tion to the church of Rome, as well as for the 
importance of many of the sentiments for which 
they contended. Too often * their ashes flew, 
no marble tells us whither,’ and the difliculty 
attcmding the detection of facts, amidst imperfect 
and often contradictory documents, renders it 
olmost impossible to give any very minute and 
;i(;eurate ch'tail, either or' their history or opinions. 
They have been frccjuently considered as the 
same people with the Waldcnses, but little evi- 
dence of this identity can be deduced except their 
being confoundcMl with them, and condemned 
under their name, by the decrees of their ene- 
mies. 

The Albigcnscs first made their appearance in 
the vicinity of Toulouse, and the Albigeois in 
Languedoc, and may, with probability, be con- 
sidered as a sect of the Paulicians, wlio, having 
withdrawn from Bulgaria and Thrace, either to 
escape persecution, or from motives of /.cal to 
extmid their doctrines, settled in various parts of 
r-uro])C. They acquired different names in dif- 
ferent countries, as in Italy, whither they origi- 
nally migrated, they were called Paterini and 
('■ithari, and in France Albigenscs, from the cir- 
cumstance, as Mosheim affirms, of their opinions 
being condemned in a council held at Alby, Lat. 
Albi^iuy in the year 1176. Others, however, 
maintain that this appellation was derived from 
the district itself which was their chief residence. 
Besides these epithets, they were called in dif- 
ferent times and place's, and by various authors, 
Bulgarians, Publicans, Boni Homines, or good 
iru'u, Petro-Brussians, llcuricians, Albclardists, 
Arnold ists, and Passagers. In fact, the term 
was frequently employed to denote any descrip- 
tion of heretic or dissentient from the Romish 
church. Hence it becomes extremely ditfcult 
to ascertain their peculiar sentiments with pre- 
cision. Upon the authority of .several writers, 
they are charged with holding Maiiicheisni, in 
which is vSaid to have consisted their chief dis- 
agreement from the \\ aldenses, who are allowed 
to have held a purer faith. The book of the 
Sentences of the Inquisition at Toulouse, charges 
tliem with believing that there are two Gods and 
I >ords, good and evil ; that all things visible and 
corporeal were created by the devil, or the evil 
god ; that the sacraments of the Rorni.sh church 
are vain and unprofitable ; and that, in short, 
its whole constitution is to be condemned. They 
are stated to have maintained the unlawfulness 


of marriage ; to have denied the incarnation of 
Christ, and the resurrection of bodies ; and to 
have believed that the souls of men were spirits 
banished from heaven on account of their trans- 
gressions. 

There were likewise said to be two classes of 
them ; the perfect and the believers. The per- 
fect boasted of their living in continence, of eating 
iioitber flesh, eggs, nor cheese. Tlie believers 
lived like other men, and were even loose in their 
morals ; hut they were persuaded they should 
bo saved by the faith of the perfect, and that none 
could perish who received imposition of hands 
from them. 

The Albigenscs became so formidable to the 
Romish priesthood at the beginning of the thir- 
teentli century, that a crusade was fojnned for 
their extirpation ; and Iimoceiit 111. admonished 
all princes to oppose and expel them from their 
dominions. Raymond, earl of Toulouse, who 
was their chief protector, drew upon his head the 
thunders of excommuriiealiori ; and the legate 
who bore the papal decree, promised a plenary 
remission of sins to all who engaged in the holy 
league against them. Dominic, the inventor of 
the inquisition, joined in this service ; and Ray- 
mond, after much resistance, at length yielded to 
terror and ^clf-intcrcst. In the year 1209 the 
dreadful war began, and Simon, the celebrated 
earl of. Montfort, became generalissimo of the 
army. 'Kotwithstanding the intrepidity displayed 
by the objects of this military j)ersecution, town 
after town was captured, and the poor j^eople, 
who were stigmatised with the name of heretics,, 
hut whom Hume Hist. vol. ii. has characterised 
a.s ^ the most innocent and the most inoffensive 
of mankind,’ were hanged, slaughtered, and 
burnt, without mercy. The earl of Toulouse 
w^as assisted by the kings of England and Arra- 
gon, but he lost his dominions, and in vain ap- 
pealed to the council of Lateraii. Raising some 
forces in Spain, while his son Raymond exerted 
himself in Brovenco, In^ regained the city of 
Toulouse, and part of liis possessions. The earl 
died in 1221, and his son succeeded to the do- 
minions he had recovered ; but pope llonorius 
III. stimulated Lewis of France to engage in the 
contest, and, though he encountered numerous 
difheulties, Raymond was necessitated at length 
to ol.'taiii peace upon very degrading conditions, 
and finally relimpiished his protestaiitism ; 
Albigenscs became dispersed, and excited no 
further attention till they united with the Vaudois, 
and the Genevan reformed church. 

ALRIGNY, a village and lordship of France, 
in the Lyonnois. — Also a small town on tlie river 
INerre, in the province of Berry. 

ALBIN, or Aubin, a small town of France, 
in the department of the Aveyron, and urrondis- 
senient of Yille Franclie. It contains about 
3200 inhabitants, and is eight leagues north-west 
of Rliodcs, PL Lon. 2°. 20’. N. Lat. 3E* 
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Al.BINO, LEuc.iiTniop. or White Negroes, 
a variety of the human species, that frequently 
occurs in Africa. Ptolemy and Pliny apply the 
term Leucaethiopes to a tribe of people in Ni- 
gritia. The Portuguese tirst gave the name of 
Albino to the white negro. Instances are met 
with in different parts of Europe; but races, the 
hue of whose skin approaches most nearly to 
black, are in general most liable to deviations in 
colour. Albinos have been seen in the Indies, 
in Borneo, in New (iuinea, in Java, and in Cey- 
lon. 

The peculiariiies of the Albino appertain to 
the eye, the skin, and the hair. The iris of the 
eye is of a bright red, or of a blue colour ; and 
the whole organ is peculiarly sensible to the im- 
pression of light. Tne skin is either uncommonly 
fair, or of a dull white colour, similar to that of 
a recently dead body. The hair is either white 
and silky, or of a very flaxen colour; and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pritchard, when this variety 
springs up among the negroes, the woolly excres- 
cence which covers the heads of ijiat race is 
white. V 

These characters have been met with in ani- 
mals, botli wild and domesticated. In the Hkflalo, 
the common rot^, sometimes, though rarely, in 
the elephant; in tlie bear, the dromedary, apes, 
squirrels, rabbits, rats, mice, hogs, moles, opos 
sums, martins, goats, and foxes. Several species 
of birds, as crows, blackbirds, canary-birds, part- 
ridges, fowls, and peacocks, exhibit similar phe- 
nomena, having their feathers of a pure white 
colour, and their eyes red. 

Buffon does not consider the Albinos as a 
particular race, but as individuals who have 
accidentally degenerated from the original stock ; 
and considers the production of whites by negro 
}}arents as supporting bis opinion. According 
to this author, they are among the negroes what 
^Vafer tells us the white Indians are among tlie 
yellow or copper-colourcd Indians of Darien. 

^ It is singular,’ he remarks, ‘ that this variation 
of nature takes place from black to white only, 
and not from white to black. It is no less sin- 
gu^r, that all tlie people in the East Indies, in 
Afnca, and in America, where these white men 
appear, lie under the same latitude : the Isthmus 
of Darien, the nrjgro country, and the i.sland of 
Ceylon, are under the very same parallel. White 
thejn/ he continues, * appears to be the primitive 
ec^ir of nature, which may be varied by climate, 
by food, and by manners, to yellow, brown, and 
black ; and which, in certain circumstances, 
returns, but so greatly altered that it has no re- 
semblance to the primitive whiteness.’ 

The following is Wafer’s account of the 
Albinos, which are found among the Indians of 
the Isthmus of Darien : ‘ They are white, and 
there are of them of both sexes ; yet there 
are but few of them in comparison of the copper- 
coloured possibly but one to two or three hun- 
dred. They differ from the other Indians chiefly 
in respect of colour, though not in that only. — 
Their skins are not of such a white as those of 
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fair people among Europeans, with some tincture 
of a blush or sanguine complexion ; neither yet 
is their complexion like that of our paler people, 
but it is rather a milk-white, lighter than the 
colour of any Europeans, and much like that of 
a Whitehorse. For there is this further remarka- 
ble in them that their bodies are beset all over, 
more or less, with a fine, short, milk-white down, 
which adds to the whiteness of their skins ; for 
they are not so thick-set with this down, espe- 
cially on the cheeks and forehead, but that their 
skin appears distinct from it. The men would 
probably have white bristles for beards, did they 
not prevent tliem by their custom of plucking 
the young beard up by the roots continually. — • 
Their eye-brows are milk-white also, and so is 
the hair of their heads, and very fine withal, 
about the length of six or eight inches, and in- 
clining to a curl. They are not so big as the 
other Indians, and what is yet more strange, 
their eye-lids bend, and open in an oblong figure, 
]>ointing downwards at the corners, and forming 
an arch, or figure of a crescent, with the points 
downwards. From hence, and from their seeing so 
clear as they do in a moon-shiny night, we used 
to call them moon-eyed. For they see not very 
well in the sun, poring in the clearest day, their 
eyes being but weak, and running with water 
it the sun shines towards them ; so that in the 
day time they care not to go abroad, unless it be 
a cloudy dark day. Besides, they are but a weak 
people, in comparison of the others, and not very 
fit for hunting or other laborious exercise, nor do 
they delight in any such. Bqt notwithstanding 
their being thus sluggish and dull in the day- 
time, yet when moon-sbiny nights come, they 
are all life and activity, running abroad and into 
the woods, and skipping about like wild bucks, 
and running as fast by moon-light, even in the 
gloom and shade of the woods, as the other 
Indians do by day; being as nimble as they, 
tliough not so strong and lusty, The copper- 
coloured Indians seem not to respect them so 
much as those of their own complexion, looking 
on them as something monstrous. They are not 
a distinct race by themselves, but now and then 
one is bred of a copper-coloured father and 
mother ; and I have seen of less than a year old 
of this sort. Some would be apt to suspect they 
might be the offspring of some European father ; 
but, besides that the Europeans come little here, 
and have but little commerce with the Indian 
womep when they do come,, these white people 
are as different from the Europeans in some re- 
spects, as from the copper-coloured Indians in 
others. But neither is the child of a man and 
woman of these white Indians, white like the 
parents, but copper-coloured as their parents 
were. For so Lacenta, the chief of one of the 
Indian tribes, told me, and gave me this as his 
conjecture, how these came to be white, that it 
was through the force of the mother’s imagina- 
tion, looking on the moon at the time of the 
conception ; but this I leave others to judge 
of. He told me withal, that tliey were but 
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sliorl-lived.’ This author accompanied Dampier 
in his voyage round the world. 

Dapper, in his Description de I’Afrique, speaks 
of Albinos as a variety seen in Lower Ethiopia, 
and remarks, that they have flaxen hair, blue 
eyes, the countenance and body so w})ite, that at 
a distance tlicy may be mistaken for Europeans ; 
but when approadied the difference is readily 
perceived. He observes also, that the colour of 
the skin is not that of a bright or natural white, 
but pale and livid, like that of a dead body, or 
of one affected with the leprosy ; that their eyes 
are weak by day, but tliat by the light of the moon 
they are brilliant, and their sense of sight strong. 
They generally sleep during the day, and go 
abroad in the night. They are mostly males; 
are not so robust and vigorous as other men, but 
are exceedingly active during the night ; and 
when the moon shines they run through the 
forf'sts with as much alacrity as other men do in 
the brightest day-light. Dapper further remarks, 
that they are put to labour in the mines of Brazil, 
but that they prefer death to a life of slavery. 
Tlic negroes regard them as monsters, and there- 
fore endeavour to pn^vent them from multiplying 
their species. As the sight of Albinos is so 
feeble during the day that they arc alm'ost in- 
capable of discerning any object; the negroes, 
their enemies, attack them during that time, and 
♦readily secure them. 

In Saussure’s Voyages dans les Alpes, is the 
fcfllowing account of two boys, at (’hamouni, 
who have been called Al])inos. ^ The (*lder, 
^^]lo was at the end of the year 1785 aboiU twenty, 
or one and twenty years of age, bad a dull look, 
with lips somewhat thick, but nothing else in his 
f'''atnrcs to distinguish him from other people. — • 
The other, wlu) is two years younger, is rather a 
more agreeable figure; he is gay and sprightly, 
and seems not to want wit. Hut their eyes arc 
not .blue; the iris is of a very distinct rose- 
colour; the pupil too, when viewed in the light, 
seems decidedly red ; which seems to demon- 
strate, that the interior membranes are deprived 
of the uvea, and of that black mucous matter that 
should line them. Their hair, their eye-brows, 
and eye-laslies, the down upon their skin, were 
all, in their infancy, of the most perfect milk- 
white colour, and very fine ; but their hair is 
no\^ of a reddish cast, and has grown pretty 
strong. Their sight too is somewhat strengthened ; 
though they exaggerate to strangers their aver- 
sion for the light, and half shut the eye-lids to 
give themselves a more extraordinary appearance. 
But those who, like me, have seen them in their 
infancy, before they were tutored to this deceit, 
and when too few people came to Chamouni to 
make their aflection profitable to them, can attest 
that they then were not much offended with the 
liglit of day. At that time, Uiey were so little desi- 
rous of exciting the curiosity of strangers, that they 
bid themselves to avoid such ; and it was neces- 
Haiy to do a sort of violence to them before they 
could be prevailed on to allow themselves to be 
inspected. It is also well known at Chamouni,. 
that when they were of a proper age they were 
unable to tend the cattle like the other children 

the same age; and that one of their uncles 
uiaintained them out of charity, at a time of life 


when others were capable of gaining a subsistence 
by their labour. — I am therefore of opinion that 
we may consider these two lads as true Albinos ; 
for if they have not the tliick lips and flat noses 
of the white negroes, it is because they are 
Albinos of Europe, not of Africa. This affinity 
affects tlie eyes, the complexion, and the colour 
of the hair ; it even diininislies the strength, but 
does not alter the conformation of the features.— 
Besides, there are certainly in this malady 
various degrees : some may have less strength, 
and he less able to endure the light ; but these 
circumstances in those of Chamouni are marked 
with characters sufficiently strong to entitle them 
to the unhappy advantage of being classed with 
that variety of the human species denominated 
Albinos.^ 

‘ When nature,^ continues this author, ‘presents 
the same appearance often, and with circum- 
stances varied, we may at last discover some 
general law, or some relation which that appear- 
ance has with known causes : but when a fact is 
so singular and so rare, as that of those Albinos, 
it gives but little scope to conjectures: and it is 
very difficult to verify those by which we attempt 
to explain it. I at first imagined that this dis- 
ease might he referred to a particular sort of 
organic deb^ty ; that a relaxation of the lym- 
phatic vesst^ within the eye might suffer the 
globul^ of tlie blood to enter too abundantly 
into thriris, the uvea, and even into the retina, 
which might occasion the redness of the iris and 
of the pupil. The same debility seemed also to 
account for the intolerance of the light, and for 
the whiteness of the hair.’ 

But professor Blumonhaoh, who has made 
many profound observations on the organs of 
sight, and has considered with great attention 
the Albinos of Chamouni, attributes their infir- 
mity to a different cause. He says, it is generally 
to he seen in tlie warm blood animals ; hut 
that he has never met with it in those of cold 
blood ; and is of opinion, that the redness 
of the iris, and of the other internal parts of the 
eye, as well as the extreme sensibility that 
accompanies this redness, is owing to the total 
privation of that brown or blackish mucus, that, 
about the fiftli week after conception, covers 
all the interior parts of the eye in its sound 
state. He observes that Simon Pontius, in his 
treatise de Colorihus Oculorum, long agp 
remarked, that in blue eyes the interior mem- 
branes were less abundantly provided with this 
black mucus, and were therefore more sensible 
to the action of light. This sensibility of blue 
eye.s agrees very well, says M. Blumenbach, 
with northern people, during their long twilight; 
while, on the contrary, the deep black in the eyes 
of negroes enables them to support the splen- 
dour of the sun beams in the torrid zone. As 
to the connection between this red colour of the 
eyes, and the whiteness of the skin and hair, the 
same learned physiologist says, that it is owing to 
a similarity of structure, consensus ex siiuilitu- 
dine fabrieac. He asserts, tliat this black mucus 
is formed only in the delicate cellular substance, 
whicli has numerous blood-vessels contiguous to 
it, but contains no fat; like the inside ot the eye, 
the skin of negroes, the spotted palate of several 
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domestic animals, &c.’ And, lastly, he says, ‘that 
the colour of the hair, generally corresponds 
with that of the iris/ See Gazette I.ett, de 
Gotte?igen, Oct. 1787. 

At the time M. Blumenbach was reading this 
memoir to the Royal Society of Gottingen, M. 
Bu 22 i, surgeon to the hospital at Milan, an elevd 
of the celebrated anatomist Moscati, published 
in the Opusculi Scelti de Milan, 1784. t. vii. p. 1 1, 
a very interesting memoir, in which he demon- 
strates by dissection what Blumenbach had only 
supposed. A peasant of about forty years of 
age, died at theliospital of Milan of a pulmonary 
disorder. His body was exceedingly remarkable 
for the uncommon whiteness of the skin, of the 
hair, of the' beard, and of all the other covered parts. 
M. Buzzi, who had long desired an opportunity 
of dissecting such a subject, immediately seized 
upon this. lie found the iris of the eyes per- 
fectly wliite, and the pupil of a rose-colour. The 
eyes were dissected with the greatest possible 
care, and were found entirely destitute of that 
black membrane which anatomists call the uvea; 
it was not to be seen either behind the iris, or 
under the retina. WitViin the eye there was only 
found the choroid coat extremely thin, and 
tinged of a pale red colour, by vessels lillcd with 
discoloured blood. What was more ejaraord inary, 
the skin, when detached from differJnt parts of 
the body, seemed also entirely divested of the 
rete mucosum : maceration did not discover tlie 
least vestige of this, not even in the wrinkles of 
the abdomen, where it is most abundant and 
most visible. INI. Buzzi also accounts for the 
whiteness of the skin and of the hair, from the 
absence of the rete mucosum, which, according 
to him, gives the colour to the cuticle. Among 
other proofs of this opinion, he alleges a known 
fact, that if the skin of the blackest liorse be ac- 
cidentally destroyed in any part of the body, 
the hairs that afterwards grow on that part are 
always white, because the rete mucosum, which 
tinges those hairs, is never regenerated with the 
skin. What is it then that destroys the rete 


mucosum in such persons ? M. Buzzi relates a 
singular fact which seems to throw some light 
on this subject. A woman of Milan, named 
Calcagni, had seven sons. The two eldest had 
brown hair and black eyes ; the three next had 
white skins, white hair, and red eyes : the two 
last resembled the two eldest. It was said that 
this woman, during the three pregnancies that 
produced tlie Albinos, had a continual and im- 
moderate appetite for milk, which she took in 
great quantities : but that when she was with 
child of the other four children, she had no such 
desire. It is not, however, ascertained, that this 
preternatural appetite was not itself the effect of 
heat or internal disease, which destroyed the rete 
mucosum in the children before tliey were born. 
According to Bichat, the internal portion of the 
hair, consists apparently of two systems of minute 
vessels. One of these has the functions of the 
vascular system in general, and affords a passage 
to excreted fluids ; the other cohtains the colour- 
ing matter in the form of a stagnant fluid, the 
absence of which in the Albino occasions the 
wliitencss, or flaxen colour, of the hair. There 
appears to be a constant relation preserved be- 
tween the complexion of the skin, the colour of 
the hair, and the liue of the pigment of the eye. 
This is clearly shown in the Albino, and in all 
kinds of animals liable to a similar variety. The 
Albino cannot correctly be regarded as afflicted 
with disease ; there is defective organization, but 
not morbid action, and the phenomena which 
result from the absence of the black pigment, 
&c. in this variety of the human species, serve to 
point out, in the clearest manner, the uses to which 
these parts are subservient. See Philos. Trans. 
1700-7. Nicholson s Journal^ ix. Soemmering y 
leones Oculi Humani. Wafers Account of the 
Jsthmns of Amerciuy 1704. Saussure's Voyages 
dans les Alpes, &c. 

Albino, a well-built but small town of Italy^ 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, district of 
Bergamasco. 


ALBINO VAN US, a I>atin poet whom Ovid 
styled divine. No part of his works is extant, 
except two elegies on Ilru.sus and Mectenas. 

ALBINTKMELIUM, Albintimelium, or at 
full length, albiurn iritemelium, in ancient geo- 
graphy, new Vintimiglia, situated on the south- 
west of the territory of Genoa, near the borders 
of the country of Nice, with a port on the 
Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Rivulet 
Rotta, about half way between Monaco and 
Soutli Remo. Lon. 7°. 40'. E. lat. 43°, 17'. N. 

ALBINUS, in ancient history, an African 
who, having entered into the Roman armies, was 
made governor of Britain by Commodus ; after 
the murder of Pertinax he was elected emperor 
by the soldiers in Britain, amounting to about 
50,000 men; but Severus having been elected 
by his own anny, met him in Gaul with the 
same number, attacked and conquered him. Ills 
head was cut off by the order of Severus, and 
his body thrown into the Rhone. He was al- 
ways attached to a military life, and wlien at 
school used to repeat with ardour, the following 
line from Virgil, 


Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in armis. 

Mneid. ii. 314. 

A writer of the name of Codrus gives an ex- 
aggerated account of his appetite, according to 
whom he devoured for breakfast no less than 
500 figs, 100 peaches, 20 pounds of dry raisins, 
ten melons, and 400 oysters. 

Albinos, (Bernard Siegfred) a celebrated phy- 
sician and anatomist, was born of an illustrious 
family, at Frankfort on the Oder, in 1697. His 
father was then professor of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Frankfort; but in the year 1702, was 
appointed professor of anatomy and .surgery in 
the university of Leyden. Here the son studica 
under Boerhaave, the most eminent master m 
Europe, who, the abilities which he dis- 
played, had no difficulty in prognosticating hi^ 
luture eminence. On the death of his father, le 
was appointed to succeed him as profGSSor o 
anatomy ; and delivered an oration, De vera yia 
ad fabricae humani corporis cognitionem duceu e, 
which was heard with universal approbation. 
He wrote, 1. Index Supellectilis Anatomicie 
Raviamr, 4to. Ludg. Bat. 1725. 2. De Ossibuv 
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Corporis Ilumani, 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1726; an 
improved edition with plates in 1762. 3. Ilis- 

toria Musculorum Ilominis, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 
1734. 4. Annotationes Academicae, 4 vols. 4to. : 
besides treatises on the Vascular System of the 
Intestines, &c. and revised editions of Harvey, 
Vasalius, Fabricius, and Eustachius; and, after 
most ably filling the professor’s chair for nearly 
half a century, died at Leyden in 1770. 

Albinus, (Christian Bernard) brother of 
the foregoing, was professor of anatomy at 
Utrecht, whore he died in 17o2. He is author 
of 1. Specimen anatoinicum exhihens novam 
tenniiun Ilominis Intestinorum descriptionern, 
Leyden, 4to. 1722, Bvo. 1724 ; 2. De Anatonie 
tiTores detegcnte in Medicina, Utrecht, 1723. — 
Biog. IJniv. 

ALBIOECE, or At.kbece, in ancient geogra- 
phy, otherwise called civitatis reiensium; now 
ilei/, in Provence, ai)Out eighteen leagues to the 
north-east of Toulon, on the north side of the 
rivulet Verdon, was originally a Roman colony, 
and celebrated for the devotion of its inhabitants 
to Apollo. See Albica. 

ALBION, in ancient geography, album, white, 
Lat. the island of Great Britain, so called by 
Caesar, on account of the chalky cliffs on the 
Fmglish coast. It distinguislied this island from 
Hibernia and the other British islands. Aga- 
themiirus, lib. xi. c. 4, speaking of the British 
islands, says, they are many in number ; but the 
most considerable are Hibernia and Albion; and 
JHoiemy, lib. ii, c. 3, calls Albion a British 
island. Pliny, H. N. lib. iv. c.l6. tom. i. p. 222, 
ol)sorvcs, that the island of Britain, so much ce- 
lebrated by the Greek and Latin writers, was 
formerly called Albion ; the name of Britain 
being common to all the islands round it. 

Albion, New, aname given by Sir Francis Drake 
to the extensive district of California and part 
of the north-west Coast of America, of which he 
took possession in ir)78. Humboldt, and recent 
geographers, limit tlm denomination of New 
Albion to that part of the coast which extends 
from the 43rd to the 48tli degree of north lati- 
tude, which was visited, and all its coasts minutely 
explored, by V^ancouver, in May, 1792. Re- 
garded in an agricultural point of view, says this 
navigator, 1 should conceive it capable of liigb 
improvement, notwithstanding the soil in general 
may be considered to be light and sandy. Its 
spontaneous productions in the vicinity of the 
woods arc nearly the same, and grow in equal 
luxuriance with those under a similar parallel in 
J'lurope ; favouring the hope, that if nutritious 
exotics were introduced, and carefully attended 
to, they would succeed in the highest degree. 
The mildness of the climate, and the forward- 
ness of every species of plants, afibrded strong 
grounds in support of this opinion. The in- 
terruptions we experienced in , the general se- 
renity of the weather were probably no more 
than were absolutely requisite in the spring of 
the year to bring forward the annuid productions. 
These were attended with no violence of wind, 
and the rain which fell, although disagreeable to 
travellers, was not so heavy as to beat down and 
destroy the first efforts of vegetation. Under all 
tliese favourable circumstances, the country yet 


labours under one material disadvantage, in the 
scarcity of fresh water. The streams, however, 
that we met with appeared sufficient to answer 
all purposes, in the domestic economy of life, to 
a very numerous body of inhabitants ; and, were 
the country cleared and searched, there can be 
little doubt that a variety of eligible situations 
might be found for establishments, where, with 
proper exertions, wholesome water might be pro- 
cured. 

The mountains were covered with pines even 
to their summits. Insulated peaks, however, 
were observed towering above the general height 
of the ridges to which they belonged, and rising 
far above the line of perpetual snow. Near the 
coast the country offered the finest prospects. 
Extensive lawns were seen covered with luxuriant 
grass, or diversified with woods and flowers, so 
that no pleasure grounds could have been more 
skilfully or more agreeably armnged. The soil 
for the most part was found to be a light sandy 
loam, in several places of very considerable 
depth, and abundantly mixed with decayed ve- 
getables. The forests with which the country 
was covered consisted of poplar, arbor-vitie, 
common yew, black and common dwarf oak, 
American ash, common hazel, sycamore, maple, 
oriental astinius, American alder, common willow, 
the Canadian alder, small fruited crab and Penn- 
sylvanian cherry trees. Aquatic birds are nu- 
merous along the shore, and at the outskirts of 
the woods near the coast were found, in great 
numbers, the wlutc-headed and brown eagle, ra- 
vens, carrion crows, American king’sfisher, a 
very handsome species of wood-pecker, and, on 
some of the low projecting points and open 
places in the woods, a bird which seemed to be 
of the heron species, with a remarkably long 
neck and legs, and its boily equal to the size of 
the largest turkey. Its plumage is of a light 
brown, and when erect its height could not be 
less than four feet. Partridges and humming 
birds are also found in abundance in tlie woods. 
The only living quadrupeds seen by Vancouver 
or his crew were a black hear, several wild dogs, 
rabbits, s(^uirrels, rats, mice, and another small 
animal, whose effluvia was the most intolerable 
that they had ever experienced. From the skins 
shewn them by the inhabitants, all the animals 
common to tlie western coasts of America seemed 
to abound in this district. 

The country is but thinly inliabitcd, and the 
manners of the natives are exactly similar to 
those of Nootka, described by captain Cook. 
The only difference is, that they are not so stout, 
and are less filthy in their habits; not covering 
their bodies with such a profusion of paint, nor 
loading their hair with that immense c 4 uantityofoil 
and colouring matter which is customary ymong 
the people of Nootka. Their hair in general is 
neatly combed and tied behind. Their dress is 
a woollen garment, or the skins of deer, bears, ike. 
Some wear dresses manufactured of bark, which 
like their woollen dresses are very neatly manu- 
factured. Their spears, arrows, and other wea- 
pons, are generally barbed ; some are pointed 
with common Hint, agate, and bone ; but most 
of them with thin flat iron. Tlteir bows, which 
are made of yew, are of a superior construction^ 
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in general from two and a half to three feet in 
len^h, and about three quarters of an inch thick, 
neatly made, tapering to each end, which ter- 
minates in a shoulder and a hook for the security 
of the bow-string. Their habitations are rude 
in the extreme, being composed of cross sticks, 
with a few mats laid upon them. They are a 
wandering race, living almost entirely by hunting 
and fishing. But some deserted villages were 
found. 

ALBIREO, a star of the tliird or fourth mag- 
nitude, in the constellation Cygnus. 

ALB IS, in ancient geography, now the Edbe, 
which divided ancient Germany in the middle, 
and was the boundary of that country, so far as 
it was known to the Romans : all beyond they 
reckoned uncertain, no Roman except Drusus, 
and Tiberius having penetrated so far as the 
Elbe. A. IT. C. 744, or about six years before 
Christ, Domitius /Enobarbus, crossing the river 
with a few, merited a triumph ; so glorious w.is 
it reckoned at Rome to have the passage accom- 
plished. In the following age, however, the river 
that before occupied the middle of ancient Ger- 
many, became its boundary to the north, from the 
irruptions of the SarmattC, who possessed them- 
selves of the Transalbin Germany. See Elbe. 

ALBIUM Ingannum. See Al^/sga. 

ALBOGiVLERlTS, in Roman antiquity, a sa- 
cerdotal cap, or ornament, worn by the priests, 
styled flamen dialis, otherwise calh^d galerus. 

ALBGIN, a king of the Lombards, in the 
sixtli century, who, having slain the son of Turi- 
siind, king of the Gepida?, when fighting under 
the banners of his fiuher Audoin, the Iximbards 
requested that he should be permitted to sit 
at the royal feast, by which tlie victory was to 
be commemorated. But as this was contrary to 
the custom of the country, till the young prince 
should be invested with arms by a foreign king, 
Alboin set out witli forty of his companions to 
visit the court of Turisund. At the entertain- 
ment prepared for the occasion, Alboin occupied 
the seat of the prince whom he had slain in 
battle. This circumstance awakened the feel- 
ings of the father : and his surviving son Cunis- 
mundj .with the other Gepida;, who perceived liis 
agitation, determined to be revenged upon the 
Lombard prince. . They addressed their visitors 
in the language of reproach and contumely. 
The Gepidie sprung from their seats at the ap- 
pointed signal. The young hero and his brave 
associates grasped their swords ; hut the rising 
tumult was instantly assuaged by the interference 
of Turisund, who generously dismissed Alboin 
with the blood-stained arms of the prince whom 
he had slain. When Alboin succeeded to the 
throne, he asked in marriage the fair Rosamond, 
the daughter of Cunismund, wlio now swayed 
the sceptre of the Gepidae. This request being 
refused, the Lombard king, with the assistance 
of the Avars, overturned the kingdom of the 
Gepidae in 566 ; and ( ’Unismund having fallen 
in battle, his fair daughter became the prize, and 
afterwards the wife, of her victorious lover. Hav- 
ing relinquished these territories to the Avars, 
who promised to restore them in the event of 
misfortunes, the Lombards attacked Italy, and 
made themselves masters of the whole country, 


from the mountains of Trent to the gates of Ra- 
venna and Rome, which henceforth became the 
kingdom of the conquerors. In a feast at Vienna, 
given by Alboin to his fellow-soldiers, a cup, 
formed of the skull of Cunismund, was intro- 
duced upon the table. The brutal and unfeeling 
Lombard placed it in the hands of Rosamond. 
She touched the sacred cup with trembling lips, 
which at the same instant muttered vengeance 
against her savage lord. After some fruitless 
attempts to procure an accomplice, she selected 
Peredeus, one of the Lombard chiefs ; but found 
it necessary to employ art to secure his assistance. 
Rosamond secretly supplied the place of one of 
Peredeus’s mistresses, and then assured her de- 
ceived companion, that either liis death, or that 
of Alboin, must be the consequence of their 
criminal indulgence. Peredeus did not hesitate 
about the alternative which he was to choose, 
lie introduced the assassin into the chamber of 
his master : Alboin starting from his sleep, at- 
tempted to draw his sword, but Rosamond had 
secured it in tlie scabbard ; and the Lombard 
king, with only a stool to defend him, fell by the 
spears of his murderers, A. D. 573. See Uni- 
rm*. Hist. vol. p. 337. Gibbon^ vol. viii. p. 207. 
chap. 44. Giunnomey Hist, dc Naples^ liv. hi. 
cap. 4. 

ALBON, (James D’,) in biography, marquis 
of Pronsac, was one of the greatest gimerals of 
the sixteenth century, and rose to high military 
eminence, in the reigns of Henry II. and Charles 
IX. of Fnince. By the former he was made 
marshal of France in 1547, and was cliosen to 
carry the collar of his order to Henry VI II. of 
England, who decorated him in return with that 
of the garter, lie acquired great reputation in 
the wars of 1552, and 1554; and in 1557, was 
made prisoner at the battle of St. (^iiintin. After 
the death of Henry II. he was one of the trium- 
virate who governed the kingdom four or five 
years in spite of Catharine of Medicis. He was 
killed in 1562, at the battle of Dreux, by a per- 
son whose conhscated estate he possessed. The 
Huguenots, wlio did not love him, used to call 
him the Jlarquebuseer of tlie west. He had the 
qualities of a soldier and a courtier; was ad- 
dictM to every kind of luxury, excelled in polite- 
ness and the amiable accomplishments, and on 
the day of battle was distinguished by Ins pru- 
dence and his courage. His daughter and heiress 
is said to have been imisoned by her own inotlier 
for her property, uen. Bio^. 

ALBGRAK, amongst the Mahommedan 
writers, the beast on which Mahomet rode in his 
journeys to heaven. The Arab commentators 
give many ftibles concerning this extraordinary 
animal. It is represented as of an intermediate 
shape and size between an ass and a mule. A 
place, it seems, was secured for it in paradise at 
the intercession of Mahomet; which, however, 
was in some measure extorted from the projihet, 
by Alborak’s refusing to let him mount him, upon 
any other condition, when the angel Gabriel was 
come to conduct him to heaven. 

ALBORAN, an island lying between the coast 
of Spain and Africa. 

ALBORG, or Albouro. See Aalborg. 
ALBORG, in ichthyology, a name by vvhicn 
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the erythrinus, a small red fish, caught in the Me- of an aluminous kind ; hence endowed with an 
diterrancan, is commonly known in the markets astringent quality, and of use in wounds. 


of llorne and Venice. 

ALBRICIUS, born at London in the eleventh 
century, was a great philosopher, an able physi- 
cian, and well versed in polite literature. He 
wrote first, De Origine Deorum; second, De 
llatione \'eneni ; third, Virtutes Antiquorum ; 
fourth, Canones Speculativi. Other works have 
been attributed to him, which belong, as is sup- 
posed, to a bishop of Utrecht, of his name, who 
died in 784 . 

ALBUCA, Bastard Star of Bethlehem : 
a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
hexandria class of plants ; and in the natural 
method, ranking under the tenth order, coro- 
nariac. The characters are : cal. wanting: cor. 
six oval oblong petals, which are persistent; 
stam. six three-sided filaments the length of tlie 
corolla; of these, three are fertile, with versatile 
antheric; three are barren, without anthera: ; fist. 
an oblong thrce-sid(*d gennen ; the stylus three- 
sided : the pericarpium, an oblong obtuse tri- 
angular capsule, having three cells, and three 
valves ; tlie seeds are numerous, flat, and incum- 
bent. Of this genus liinni'us reckons only two 
species ; viz. first, Albuca major, or star flower, 
with spear-shaped leaves, a native of (’anada, 
and some other parts of North America : Second, 
Albuca minor, or African star flower, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

ALBUCUS, in botany, a name used by some 
for the white asphodel. 

ALB UG I NLA, in anatomy, the outermost 
coat, or tegument of the eye ; otherwise called 
adnata, and conjunctiva. It takes its name al- 
Imginea from its whiteness ; as it is this that 
forms what we call the album, or white of the 
eye. Albuginea is also applied to the third coat 
of the testicles ; so called from its colour which 
is white, it is a strong thick membrane, very 
smooth ou tile outer surface ; the inner, which 
adheres to the substance of the testicle, being 
rough and uneven. In its upper part are inserted 
blood vessels, nerves, ana lymphatics, which 
from thence, send divers branches into the sub- 
stance of the testicles. 

ALBUGIN'KOUS, alhts, albumenj alhu^o^ 
applied to a white speck in the eye ; or, par- 
taking of the nature of albumen, one of the con- 
stituent properties of animal substances. 

Eggs will freeze in the albvgineoiis part thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
ALBUGINEUS, in anatomy, a term some- 
times apnlied to the aqueous humour of the eye. 

ALBUGO, or T..eucoma, is defined by phy- 
sicians, to be a distemper occasioned by a white 
opaque spot, growing on the cornea of the eye, 
and obstructing vision. Sec Medicine, Index. 

ALBUIA, in iditliyology, a genus of fisiies of 
the truttaceous kind, having no teeth. Tlie prin- 
cipal species are ; first, Albula indica, a small 
fish, resembling a herring, caught about the shores 
of the East Indies, and called by the Dutch the 
wiufish. Second, albulu nobilis, a truttaceous 
nshj found in great plenty in the lakes of Ger- 
JRany, and other places. 

Aldula, in natural history, mineral waters 


AL'BUM, a white table book on which the 
Praetors recorded their edicts. The names of 
the senators were written in the Album Senato- 
rurn. Also a white paper book which foreigners 
have long been accustomed to provide, with the 
design of inviting strangers of distinction, or 
literary eminence to insert their names, together 
with any observation in prose or verse, as a me- 
morial of their visit. The practice has been of 
late years extensively adopted in this country. 
The composer of this work, in his begging scraps 
all about, 1 know not by what means, geenis to have 
lighted on a merry definition of an ambassador, which 
above eight years before, passing by that way, I had 
chanced to set down, at my friend's Mr. Christopher 
Ilickaiuon, in his album of friends, after the German 
ruslom, which was worded thus : Legatus est vir 
bonus peregre missus, ad mentiendum respublicA 
cuusit. Sir H, Wootton's Lett, to M, Valerus, 

Album, in antiquity, a kind of white table, 
or register, wherein the names of certaiti magis- 
trates, public transactions, &c. were entered. 
Of these there were various sorts, such as the 

AI.BUM DECURTONUM, JUDICUM, &C. which SCC. 

Ai.bum, in alchemy, a tincture pretended to 
transmute metals. 

Album, in fcemistry, white lead, or ceruse.*^ 
Album, in natural history, is used for the 
white of an egg ; more properly called albumen. 

Album, in pharmacy, is applied to divers 
cornpounil medicines, of a white colour, as un- 
guentiim album, white ointment, &c. 

Album Amicorum, has been used in modem 
times, to denote a kind of memorandum-book, 
or literary repository, wherein the men of letters, 
with whom a person has conversed, inscribe 
their names with some sentence or motto. — The 
famous Algernon Sidney, being in Denmark, 
was by the university of Copenhagen, presented 
with their album, whereupon he wrote these 
words : 

Manus hzec inimica tyraunis 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 

Ai.bum Decurionum, in Homan antiquity, the 
register wherein the names of the decuriones were 
entered. It is otherwise called matriculatio de- 
curionum. 

Album Judicum, in Roman antiquity, was a 
table wherein the names of judges were entered. 

Album Nigrum, is used by some medical 
writers, for muscerda. 

Album Ocui.r, among anatomists, the tunica 
adnata ; also called albugo ; or the white of the 
eye. 

Album PravToris, in Roman antiquity, was 
a book wherein the formula* of all actions, and 
the names of such judges as the prator had chosen 
to decide causes, were written. 

Album Rhasis, in pharmacy, an ointment so 
called from Rhasis, the inventor. 

Album Sen atorum, the list of senators’ names, 
which was first introduced by Augustus, and re- 
newed yearly. 

ALBU M AZAR, a learned Arabian astronomer, 
in the tenth century, who wrote a treatise of the 
Revolutions of the Years. 

ALBUMKN, Album ENA, in physiology, al- 
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bus, white, has been considered as one of the 
radical parts of animal substances, which received 
its name from being tirst noticed in the eggs of 
birds, where it forms the white. Foiircroy dis- 
covered a similar substance in vegetables. Ani- 
mal albumen exists, in its most perfect state, in 
the white of eggs, and in the serum of the blood. 
It is a viscous tiuid, soluble in water at the'com- 
mon temperature, and coagulating wdien exposed 
to a heat of 131'^, Falir. then it is no longer 
soluble in watei. The vitreous and crystalline 
humours of the eye, and the liquor that tills the 
abdomen in dropsy, contain large portions of 
albumen. As eontained in milk, it conduces 
largely to tlie nutriment of iiiati. 

in the vegetable kingdom it is found prin- 
cipally aiiumgst tlie narcotic and autiscoii)utic 
phmts, where it generally resides in the leaves. 
Toureroy tirst obtained it from the juice of young 
cresses. tSolid albumen, says Dr. lire, may be 
obtained by ugitating white of eggs wath ten or 
twelve times its weight of alcohol. This seizes 
the water which held the albumen in solution ; 
and this substance is precipitated under the form 
of white flocks or filaments, which cohesive at- 
traction renders insoluble, and which conse- 
quently may be freely washed wath water. Al- 
bumen thus attained is like tiliriil^', solid, white, 
insijud, inodorous, (haiser than water, and with- 
out action on vegetable colours. It dissolves in 
potash and soda more easily than tihriue ; but in 
acetic acid and ammonia with more difhculty. 
W hen these two animal |)rinciples are separately 
dissolved in potash, muriatic acid added to the 
albuminous does not disturb the solution, but it 
produces a cloud in the other. Toureroy, and se- 
veral other chemists, have ascribed the charac- 
teristic coagulation of albumen by heat to its 
o.vygenation ; but cohesive attraction is the real 
cause of the phenomenon. In proportion as the 
temperature rises, the particles of water and al- 
bumen recede from each other, their albnity 
diiuiiiishes, and then the albumen ])rocipitates. 
However, by uniting albuiium with a largti 
quantity of w'ater, we diminish its coagulating 
property to such a flegree, that heat rinidcrs the 
solution merely opalescent. A new laid egg 
yields a soft eoagulurn by boiling ; but when, by 
keeping, a portion of the water has transuded .so 
as to leave avoid space within the sludl, the con- 
centrated albumen atibrds a firm eoagulunu An 
analogous phenomenon is exhibited liy acetate of 
alumina, a solution of which, being heated, gives 
a precipitate in Hakes, which redissolves as the 
caloric which separated the particles of acid and 
base escapes, or as the temperature falls. A so- 
lution containing onc-lenth of dry albumen forms 
by heat a solid eoagulurn; Vmt when it contains 
only one-fifteenth, it gives a glairy liquid. (Jne 
thousandth part, liowevcr, on applying heat, oc- 
casions opalescence, ibitrid white of egg, and 
the pus of ulcers, have a similar smell. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bostock, a saturated solution of 
corrosive sublimate let fall into water containing 
one-two-thousandth of albumen, occasions a 
inilkiness and curdy precipitate. On adding a 
•light excess of the mercurial solution to the 
albuminous liquid, and apjilying heat, the pre- 


cipitate which falls, being dried, contains in 
every seven parts, five of albumen. Hence that 
salt is the most delicate test of this animal pro- 
duct. The yellow pitchy precipitate occasioned 
by tannin, i.s brittle when dried, and not liable to 
putrefaction. But tannin, or infusion of galls, is 
a much nicer test of gelatine than of albumen. 

The cohesive attraction of coagulated albumen, 
makes it resist putrefaction. In this state it may 
be kept for weeks under water without sutleriTig 
change. By long digestion in weak nitric acid, 
albumen seems convertible into gelatine. Hy 
the analysis of (lay Lussac and Tlieiiard, loo 
parts of albumen are forined of 52.883 earboi), 
23.872 oxygen, 7.540 hydrogen, 15.705 nitrogen; 
or in other terms, of 52.883 carbon, 27.127 oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, in the proportions for con- 
stituting wMter, 15.705 nitrogen, and 4.815 
hydrogen in excess. The negative pole of a 
voltaic pile in high activity coagulates albumen; 
blit if the pi\c be feeble eoagailation goes on only 
at the positive surface. Albumen, in such a state 
of comentration as it exists in serum of blood, 
can dissolve some metallic oxides, particularly 
the {irotoxide of iron. Orfila has found white 
of egg to be the b(‘st antidote to the poisonous 
eflbcts of corrosive sublimate on the human 
stomach. As albumen occasions precipitati^s 
with tlH‘ solutions of almost every metallic s:dt, 
jirobably it may act beneficially against other 
species of mineral ])oison. Tor much interesting 
information n'spccting this substance, see I'orii- 
CROY, Si/s/('7fic (lea Con. Cfninique, and Phil, 
Prava. vol. xc. See also (TrrMisTKY. 

1'he white of an egg, according to Boerhaavc, 
makes an extraordinary menstruum. Boiled 
hard in the shell, and afterwards suspended in 
the air by a thread, it resolves and drops down 
into an insipid scenlh'ss liquor, which appears 
to !)(* the anomalous unaccountable menstruum 
of Baracclsus ; and will, though it contains no- 
thing sharp, oleaginous, or saponaceous, make 
a thorough solution of myrrli ; which is more 
than either water, oil, spirits, or even fire itself, 
can ellcct. A little putrid white of egg, taken 
into the .stomach, occasions a nausea, horror, 
fainting, vomiting, diarrluea, and gripes; it in- 
Hanics the bile, excites heat, thirst, fever ; and 
dissolves the humours like the plague. On the 
contrary, the white of fresh-laid eggs, if taken 
while warm from the hen, is extremely nourish- 
ing to the infirm : it may be taken in lukc-warm 
milk; hut if any other heat is applied to it, the 
nutritious quality will he diminished. The 
fresh white of egg prevents burns from rising m 

blisters, if it is used immediately after the ac- 
cident : it mitigates inHammations of Hie eyes, 
and preserves the face from sun-burning. I*^ 
pharmacy, it is used as a medium to render 
balsams and turpentines, &c. miscible vvith the 
aqueoms fluids; but as it disagrees with many 
stomachs when thus taken, a mucilage of gu® 
arahic may supply its place ; it being as good a 
medium' in .similar circumstances, and not apt to 
offend the tenderest stomach. Whites of egg^ 
are also useful for clarifying liquors ; for whic 
purpose, being mixed and incorporated with t 0 
liquors to be clarified, and Hie whole afterwaru^ 
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boiled, they carry off the gross parts of the liquor. 
A solution of that has also been used in cases of 
contraction and rigidity of the joints. Whites 
of eggs, beaten in a basin till they coagulate, form 
the alum curd of Riverius, and alum cataplasm 
of the London Pharmacopaua. See Kuo. 

ALBUNA, the tenth Sybil, Avorshipped as a 
goddess by the ancient Romans. 

ALBUNEA, in ancient geography, a wood on 
the river Anio, near Tibur, sacred to the Muses, 
and deriving its name bom the sibyl Albunea, to 
whom a temple was erected at Tibur, the ruins 
of whidi yet remain. The albunea fons was a 
name given to some sulphureous w^aters that 
were found near this spot, and which were re- 
sorted to for medical purposes. 

ALBUQUhdlQIJ E, (Alphonso, d’,) surnamed 
tlie great, was born at lasbon, 1452, and raised 
the ])Owcr of the Portuguese to its utmost height 
in India. He and his brother Ernneis went to 
India in 1.503 on a voyage of discovery ; but 
Francis arrived first, and having restored the 
king of Cochin to his capital, was joined by his 
brotlier. Here they built a fort, and compelled 
the Zamorin to sue for peace. The two brothers 
soon after sailed for Portugal, wheie Alphonso 
arrived in safety, but the other was lost. Jn 1.508, 
Alphonso being appointed governor of the Por- 
tuguese settlements in India, subdued Ormuz ; 
but he was soon obliged to quit that place and 
return to India. Here in an attack on C’alicut 
he was wounded, and compelled to retreat. In 
<1510 he took Ooa, and afterwards the strong 
city of Malacca ; but while about to engage in 
other enterprises, he was taken ill, and died in 
1515. llis son Blaise, on his father’s death, 
took the name of Alphonso, pursuant to the com- 
mand of tlie king of Portugal, wdio also couCerred 
on him the rank of nobility. He wrote memoirs 
of his father’s transactions, and died in 1580. — 
Morc7K. 

Ai.iUQtn’.eQrK, a small cily of Spain, in 
the province of Estreniadura, seated on an emi- 
nence nine miles from the frontiers of Portugal, 
and twenty north of Badiijos. it is defended by 
an almost impregnable fortress, built on a high 
mountain ; ajid can ies on a considerable woollen 
trade. It was founded in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and taken in 173.5, by the 
Portuguese, who ke])tit till the peace of Utrecht. 
Inhabitants, about .5500. 

ALBURN, or Auuvun, from albus, white, 
Lat. and bruno, brown, Ital. a compound colour, 
a mixture of wiiite and red, or reddish brown. 

ALBURNUJ^I, the soft wliite substance, which 
in trees is found between the liber, or inner bark, 
and the wood, and in progress of time acquiring 
solidity, becomes itself the wood. From its co- 
lour and comparative softness, it has been styled 
by some writers adeps arborum, the fat of trees. 
The alburnum is found in largest quantities in 
trees that are vigorous ; though in such as lan- 
guish, or arc sickly, there is a great number of 
beds. In an oak, six inches in diameter, this 
substance is nearly equal in bulk to the wood. 
In a trunk of one foot diameter, it is as, one 
to three and a half; of two and a half feet 
diameter, as one to four and a half, &c. but 
these proportions vary according to the health 


and constitution of the trees. The alhurnum is 
frequently gnawed in pieces by insects, which 
lodge in this substance, and are nourishe<l from it. 

AL13UR1NUS, in ichthyology, a fresh water 
fish, commonly called, in English, the bleak. It 
is common in our rivers, and in those of Ger- 
many and elsewhere; and is esteemed a well 
tast^ fish. It is most in season in .September, 
and is a species of the cypriims of Einna us. 

ALBUS, in commerce, a small French coin 
current at Cologne, and worth about a half- 
penny, Engli.sh. 

Aldus Pjscis, the white fish, in ichthyology, 
a name by which Silvian has called capito-iaeiis- 
tris, and the same with the blue chub, or, as it 
is more commonly called, the jentling. It is the 
cyprinus jeses of Linnaeus. 

ALBUllY, or Aloersbury, a town in the 
county of Surry, five miles from Guildford, 
seated on the Wye, which runs through it. 

Aliujry, a town in Hertfordshire, near Put- 
more heath. 

AEBY, a town in the county of Norfolk, four 
miles from Aylsham. 

Alry, in I’ ranee. See Ai.rt. 

ALCA, or Ai k, in ornithology, a genus of 
the order of anscres. The beak of the genus is 
without tcctl^ short, convex, compressed and 
frequently furrowed transversely : the inferior 
mandible is gibbous near the base; the feet have 
generally three toes. There are twelve species 
of the alca, of which the most remarkable are : 

1. Alca Alle, the little auk, or black and 
white diver, with a smooth conical bill, a white 
streak on the belly and wings, and black feet. 
The size of this species exceeds not that of a 
blackbird. It is not very common in Britain, 
but met with in various parts of Spitzbergen, 
and Greenland, in company with the black-billed 
species. In (Trcciiland it is called the ice-bird, 
being the harbinger of ice. This species is some- 
times seen of a ])ure white. 

2. Alca Arctic a, or the puffin, with a com- 
pressed bill and four furrows ; the orbit of the 
eyes and temples arc white. The legs of this spe- 
cies are very small ; and placed so far behind 
as to disqualify it from standing except quite 
erect, resting not only on the foot, but the whole 
length of the leg. This circumstance, which like- 
wise attends every one of the genus, makes the 
rise of the puffin from the ground very difficult, 
and it meets with many falls before it gets on 
wing ; but when that is etiheted, few birds fly 
longer or stronger. These birds frequent the 
coasts of several parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; but no place in greater numbers than 
Priestholm isle, wffiere their fiocks may be com- 
pared to swarms of bees for multitude. They 
are birds of passage ; and resort there annually 
about tire fiftli or tenth of April, quit the place, 
almost to a bird, and return twice or thrice, be- 
fore they settle to burrow and prepare for ova- 
tion and incubation. They begin to burrow 
the first week in May ; but some few save them- 
selves that trouble, and dislodge the labbits 
from their holes, taking possession of them till 
Uieir departure from the isle. Ihose which 
form their own burrows, are at that time so in- 
tent on the work as to sufl'er themselves to be 
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taken by the hand. This task falls chiefly to 
the share of the males ; who also assist in incu- 
bation. The first youn^ are hatched the begin- 
ning of July. If a parent is taken at breeding 
time, and suspended by the wings, it will in a 
sort of despair treat itself most cruelly, by biting 
every part it can reach ; and the moment it 
loosed, will never offer to escape, but instantly 
resort to its unfledged young : this affection 
ceases at the stated time of migration, which is 
most punctually about the eleventh of August, 
when they leave such young as cannot fly to 
the mercy of the peregrine falcon, who watches 
the mouths of the nests for the appearance of 
the little deserted puffins, which, forced by hun- 
ger, are compelled to leave their burrows. Their 
flesh is extremely rank, as they feed on sea- 
weeds and fish, especially sprats : but when pick- 
led and preserved with spices is admired by 
those who love high eating. Their noise, wlieii 
taken, is very disagreeable; being like the efforts 
of a dumb person to speak. These birds arc 
also common in Ireland; on the island Skerries, 
three leagues north-north-west of 1 lolyhead ; and 
in the south Stack, near Holyhead, they breed 
in plenty. This species is also found in the 
Ferroe Isles, where it is called lunda; and in 
the Farn Isles, where it is called ci'Ailteriicb, from 
the shape of the bill. It goes also by various 
names; such as gulden-head, bottle-nose, and 
helegug, in Wales ; at Scarborough, mullet ; 
and in Cornwall, pope. In America they are 
said to frequent Carolina in winter ; and have 
been met with in Sandwicli Sound : the natives 
ornament the fore parts and collar of their seal- 
skin jackets vvith the beaks of them ; and those 
of Aoonalashka wear gowns of their skins, along 
with those of other birds. On the coasts of 
Kamtschatka and the Kurulschi islands they are 
also common, even as far as Ochotka : the nations 
of the two first wear the bill«: a!)Out their necks 
fastened to straps ; and according to the super- 
stition of these people, their shaman or priest 
must put them on with a proper ceremony in 
order to procure good fortune. 

3. Alca Cicriiata, so called by Pallas, or 
tufted auk, is .somewhat bigger than the common 
puffin, and the colours much tljcsame; the hill 
is an inch and three quarters in lengtli, the same 
in depth at the base, and crossed with three fur- 
rows: over each eye arises a tuft of feathers four 
inches in length, which falls elegantly on each 
side of the neck, reaching almost to the back ; 
and are white as far as they are attached to the 
head, but arc afterwards of a fine buff’ yellow ; 
the legs are of a bright red ; the claws black. 
Tlie female is principally distinguished by hav- 
ing the bill crossed only with two furrows in- 
stead of three. This .species inhabits the shores 
of Kamtschatka, the Kurile islands, and those in- 
tervemng between Kamtschatka and America. 
In mnners it greatly resembles the puffin ; liv- 
ing day at sea, but at no great distance from 
the rocks ; it comes on shore at night ; burrows 
a yard deep under ground, and makes a nest 
with feathers and sea plants; is monogamous, 
and lodges there the whole night with its mate. 
It lays one white egg in the end of May, or be- 


inning of June, which alone is thought fit to 
e eaten, th.e flesh of the bird itself being in 
sipid and hard. It feeds on crabs, shrimps, and 
shell-fish, which last it forces from the rock.s 
with its strong bill. Pallas remark.s, that the 
Kamtschatkan girls imitate the tufts of these birds, 
which nature has supplied them with, by plac- 
ing a similar strip of the white skin of the glut- 
ton behind eacli ear, hanging down by way of 
ornament ; and such a present is well received 
from a lover to hi.s mi.stress. The bills both of 
this and the common puffin were formerly held 
by the natives as a charm, and worn by tlie 
priests as amulets ; indeed at present these have 
been fixed round their head dresses, but supposed 
now to be only esteemed as mere ornaments: the 
skins are, how’ever, made use of for clothing. It 
is called in Kamtschatka raiiecbagatka ; and in 
Oschotsta, igilma. 

4. Alca Impennis, the northern penguin, or, 
great auk, with a compressed bill furrowed on 
each side, and an oval spot on each side of the 
eyes. According to Mr. Martin, this bird breeds 
on the isle of St. Kilda ; appearing there the be- 
ginning of May, and retiring the middle of June. 
It lays one egg, six inches long, of a white 
colour ; some arc irregularly marked with ])iir- 
plish lines crossing each other : others blotched 
with black and ferruginous about the thicker 
end : if the egg is taken away, it will not lay 
another that season. Mr. Macaulcy says, that 
it does not visit that island annually, but some- 
times keeps away for .several years together; 
and adds, that it lays its eggs close to tlie sea 
mark, being incapable, by reason of the short- 
ne.ss of its wings, to mount higher. The length 
of this bird, to the end of its toes, is three feet; 
but its wings are so srnalU as to be useless for 
flight; the length from the tip of the longest quill 
feathers to the first joint, being only four inches 
and a quarter. This bird is observed by sea- 
men never to wander beyond soundings ; and 
according to its a[)pearance they direct their 
measure.s, being then assured, that land is not 
very remote. It sometimes frequents the coasts 
of Norway, the h'erroe Isles, Iceland, Greenland, 
and Newfoundland ; and feeds much on the 
lump fish, father-lasher, and other fish of that 
size. The young birds eat rose roots, and other 
plants. The old ones are very rarely seen on 
shore, though the young ones are not unfre- 
quently met with. It is a very shy bird. It 
walks ill ; but dives well, and is taken in the 
manner used for the razor-bill and puffin. The 
skin between the jaws is blown into a bladder, 
and used for the darts of the (Greenlanders, as 
i.s also that of some other birds. The .skin of the 
body is supposed to be used by the Esquimaux 
Indians for garments. , 

5. At.cA Pica, or black-billed auk, has the 
bill of the same form with the torda, but is en- 
tirely black. The cheeks, chin, and throat are 
white : in all other respects it agrees with 
torda. 'Mr. Latham is of opinion that it is no 
otherlhan the young of that species. Mr. ren- 
nantpbserves, that it is sometimes found on our 
coasts; but, accorditig to Mr. Latham, it i-* * 
the winter season only, when the common so 
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nas quitted tliem. They are said to be met with are found in the north of Europe, also in Iceland, 

on the coasts of Candia, and other parts of the Greenland, and on the coast of J^abrador. Id 

Mediterranean. Europe they extend along the White Sea, into 

6. Alca Psittacula, or perroquet auk, of the Arctic Asiatic shores, and from thence to 
Dr. Pallas, is about the size of the little auk. Kamtschatka and the gulph of Ochotka. Thqy 
The bill is much compressed on the sides, in are the only species which reach the inland Bal- 
shape convex both above and below, and of a tic ; being found there on the Carls-Gzar isle.s, 
bright red colour : from the remote corner of near Gothland, and the isle of Bondon off An- 

each eye is a very tender tuft of fine white fea- germania. 

thers, hanging down the neck; the head and ALC AC EII-I) 0-SAL, or Ai.cazar-do-sal, 


upper part of the body are dusky ; the lower 
whitish, varied with black edges; the legs are a 
lirty yellow ; and the webs dusky. The species 
is found at Kamtschatka, in the isles towards 
Japan, and on the western shores of America. 
They are sometimes seen in flocks, but seldom 
far from land, except when driven by storms. 
During night they harbour in the crevices of 
rocks. They lay an egg almost the size of a hen’s, 
of a dirty white or yellowish colour spotted with 
brown; whicli they do about the middle of June, 
uj)on the bare rock, or sand, for they make no 
nest. Like most of the tribe, they are stupid 
birds, as is evinced by the method of catching 
them. One of live natives places himself under 
a loose garment of fur, of a jiarticular make, with 
large oj)en sleeves, among the rocks at evening ; 
when tile birds, returning to their lodging places 
at dusk, run under the skirts, and up the arm 
holes for shedter, during the night, and thus be- 
come an easy prey. Their stupidity likewise ap- 
pears from flying aboard ships, mistaking them 
tor roosting places, whereby navigators liave 
been taught to avoid the danger of falling in too 
near the laud, either in the evenings, or on aj)- 
proaching storms. The eggs are est-eemed good. 

7. Alca Toroa, or the razor-bill, with four 
furrows on the bill, and a white line on each side 
running fiom the bill to tlie eyes. These birds, 
in company with tlie gullimot, appear in our seas 
the bo-ginning of J-’chiuary ; but do not settle on 
their breeding places till they begin to lay, about 
the beginning of May. They inhabit the edges 
of the higlu st rocks that impend over the sea, 
where they form a grotesque appearance, silting 
close together, and in rows, one above another. 
They properly lay but one egg apiece, of an ex- 
traordinary size for the bulk of the bird, being 
three inches long : it is either white, or of a pale 
sea green, irregularly spotted with black ; if tills 
egg is destroyed, both the auk and the gullimot 
will lay aijotlicr ; if that is taken, then a third : 
they make no nest, depositing their egg on the 
bare rock : and though such multitudes lie con- 
tiguous^ by a wonderful instinct each distinguishes 
its own. VVhat is also a matter of great amaze- 
ment, they fix their eggs on the smooth rock with 
so exact a balance, as to secure it from rolling 
off; yet should it be removed, and attempted to 
be replaced by the human hand, it is extremely 
difficult, not impossible, to ftnd its former 
equdibriUtoi. According to Mr. Latham, it is by 
means of a cement that the bird fixes its egg. 
Hie eggs are food to the inhabitants of the coast 
they frequent, which they get with great ^^zard, 
m^iug lowTred from above by ropes, truiffng to 
the strength of their companions, whose rooting 
often so unstable that they^are forced down 
the precipice, and perish together. These birds 


a town of Portugal, in Eslremadura, seated on 
the river Caldao, thirty-eight miles south-east 
of Lisbon. It was called Salagia by the ancient 
Romans, on account of the salt it jiroduces. 

AJX’yEUS, a famous ancient lyric poet, born 
at Mityiene in tlie island of Lesbos, esteemed 
by Horace the inventor of this kind of poetry. 
Ho dourished in the forty-fourth Olympiad, at 
the same time with Sappho, who was likewise 
of Mityiene. Alca?us professed himself a great 
enemy to tyrants, but was not a very brave 
soldier. He was present at an engagemen^t, 
wherein the Athenians gained a victory over the 
Lesbians ; and here, as he himself confessed, he 
threw down his arms and saved himself by 
flight. Tile taste and talents of Alcaeus are 
undisputed : and though his poems were chiefly 
in the lyric ^ain, yet his muse was capable of 
treating the sublimest subjects with suitable 
dignity 

Alc^us, an Athenian tragic poet, and, as 
some think, the first composer of tragedies. He 
renounced his native country Milyhme, and 
passed for an Atlienian. He left ten pieces, one 
of which was l^usjdiac, that which he produced 
when he disputed with Aristophanes, in the fourth 
year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad. 

Ai.c.lls, another poet, mentioned by Plutarch, 
perhaps the same whom Porphyiius mentiens as 
a compo.scr of satirical iambics and epigrams, 
and who wrote a poem concetrning the plagia- 
rism of Euphorus the historian. He lived about 
the 146th Olympiad. 

Alca-:ls, the Messenian, lived in the reign of 
Vespasian and Titus, and is said to have suffered, 
for his lewdness, a very singular kind of death; 
which gave occasion to the following epitaph : 

^AXjcaia ra^of utoq , &C. 

This is Alcasus’s tomb, who died by a radish ; 
the daughter of the earth, and punisher of adul- 
terers.’ 

ALCAHEST, 71. s. an Arabic word, to ex- 
press an universal dissolvent, pretended to by 
Paracelsus and Helmont. 

ALCAIC, in ancient poetry, a denomination 
given to several kinds of verse, from Alcaus, 
the inventor. The first kind consists of five 
feet, viz. a spondee or iambic ; a c.Tsnra, and 
two dactyls; such is the follov ing ~ of 
Horace ; 

Eheu ! I fuga|ce8, | Postume, | PostuincV^-^i 
Labun|tur anjui ! | nee piejtas moram. 

The second kind of two dactyls and two 
troches; as 

Aifcrct, j indomijta'que j morti; 

Besides these two, which arc called dactylic 
alcaics, there is another styled simply alcaic; 
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consisting of an epitrite, two olioriambi, and d 
bacchius : the following is of this species. 

Cur timet fla|vum Tibcrira | tangere, ciir|olivum ? 

Alcaic elegant kind of ode composed 

of several strophies, each consisting of four 
verses ; the two first of which arc always Al- 
caics of the first kind ; the third verse is a 
diameter hypericatulectic, consisting of four feet 
and a caesura ; and the fourth verse is an alcaic 
of the second kind. The following strophe is of 
this species, which Horace calls minaces Alcai 
camenae. 

Ojmajtre pul{chra | filia | pulchrior, 

Quem ori niinojsis | cunquo vojh's moduin 
Pones j iamjbis ; sijvc llam|ma 
Sivc inajri libet | Adrijana. 

ALCAID, Alcayde, or Aixat.de, in the 
polity of the Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
a magistrate, or officer of justice, answering 
nearly to the Hritish justice of peace. — Tlie 
alcaid among the Moors is vested w ith tlie sn- 
preme jurisdiction, both in civil and criminal 
cases. 

ALCAIA DE CiAT’DERiuRA, A Small towai of 
Spain, in Andalusia, upon the river ( niadahjiiiver, 
six miles S. of Seville. Here are abundance 
of springs, from whence they convey water to 
Seville by an aqueduct. Lon. W. Lat. 

37°. 20'. N. 

Alcala pe IIenarf.z, a beautiful and exten- 
sive city of S])ain, in New^ Castile, seated u])on 
the river Henarez, which washes its walls, eleven 
miles south-west of Guadalaxara, and fifteen 
E. N.E. of Madrid. The ancient name was 
Comptutum, when it was a Reman colony ; and 
at this place was printed the celebrated Biblia 
Complutensia, or Complutcnsian Polyglot, at a 
cost of 2.')0,000 ducats to cardinal Ximenes. It 
was the first polyglot Bible ever printed, and we 
must gratify our l)ibliographi('al readers with one 
anecdote respecting it. The impression was 
limited to six hundred copies, three of which 
were struck off on vcdluin ; one of these being 
deposited in tlie Royal library at Madrid; a 
second in the Royal library at Turin; and the 
third, supposed to liave belonged to tlie cardinal 
himself, after passing through various bands, 
was purchased at the .sale of Signor Ibmdli^ 
library in 1739, for the lute Count MTJarthy of 
Toulouse, for four hundred and eighty-three 
pounds. On the sale of this nobleman’s library, 
at l^aris in 1817, it was bought by Georgp Ilib- 
bert, K.sq. of Portland Place, London for 16,100 
francs, or .£‘676. 5s. dd. sterling, 

Alcala is built upon a fertile plain and was once 
a mostfiourishing place, containingan university, 
endowed by Ximenes, that rivalled Salamanca, but 
which has now fallen wholly into decay. Here 
are still, however, three parish churches, twenty- 
eight monastic institutions for botli sexes, four 
hosaj||fc, and twenty-four colleges. Cardinal 
XiiflHRs lies buried in the university church. 
Inhamtants about 5000. Lon. 4 ^. 20. W. Lat. 
4®. 35/ N. 

Alcala la Real, a small city of Spain, in 
Andalusia, witli a fine abbey. Population 9000. 

It is built on the top of a high mountain, near 
the river Salado, nine leagues from Jaen. Sev(;- 
ral kinds of exquisite fruits and wines are found 


in the vicinity. Lon. 4°. 12 . W. 37®, 
38'. N. 

ALCALI, or Alkali. See Chemistry. 
ALCAMER, or Alcamere. See Alckmaer. 

ALCAMO, a town and district of Sicily in 
the valley of Mazaro, at the foot of Mount Boni- 
fati, on the road to Palermo, twenty-five miles S. 
of Palermo. J.on. 13°. 52'. E. Lat. 38°. 2' N. 

ALCANITZ, a town of Arragon in Spain, seat- 
ed on the river Guadaloup>e, forty-six miles from 
Saragossa. It was formerly the capital of the 
kingdom of the Moors; but being taken from 
them, it w'a.s made a coinmandery of the order 
of Calatrava. Lon. 0°. 9'. W. i.at. 41°. O'. N. 

ALCANNA, in commerce, a cosmetic powder, 
])repared from the leaves of the Egyptian privet, 
in which tlie people of Cairo drive a consider- 
alile trade. It is mucli used by the Turkish 
wmmen to give a golden colour to their nails 
and hair. There is also an oil extracted from 
the lierries of alcanna, and used in medicine as 
a quiescent. 

A1.CANTAR.4, or Alcantarilla, a town of 
Spain, in the jirovince of Andalusia. It stands 
on an eminence near a morass, where the Romans 
built a bridge, with a tower at each end. 

Alcantara, or Valenza de Alcantara, a 
small, but strong city of Spanish Estremadura, 
seated on the banks of the Taj o, or Tagus. It 
lies in a very fruitful soil, and is celebrated for its 
bridge over that river, which was built, in the 
time of tlie emjieror Trajan, as apipeais by an in- 
scription over one of the arches, by the people 
of LiLsitania, who were assessed to supply the 
expense. At the entrance of the bridge, there 
was a small antique chapel hewn in a rock by 
the ancient pagans, who dedicated it to Trajan, 
as the Christians did to St. Julian. The city is 
said to have been built by tlie Moors on account 
of the convenience of the bridge, which is at a 
place wliere the I'ajo is very deep, running be- 
tueen two high steep rocks: and for this reason, 
they called it Al-(’antara, signifying the bridge. 

It was taken from them in 1214, and given to 
the kniglits of Calatrava. The principal occu- 
[lalion of the inhabitants is the trade in wool 
and cloth. Population 3000. It is 115 miles 
S.S.W.of Salamanca, 130 VV.S.W. of Madrid, 
on. 6°. 43'. W. Lat. 39° 40'. N. 

Alcantara, or Alcantarilla, another town 
of Spain, in the province of Seville, not fiir 
from the Guadalquivcr. The Romans built 
here a hriflgr, to pass the marshes formed by the 
river, which is still remaining. It was shut in 
at each side with a gale, over which was a tower, 
it is situated fourteen miles south of Seville. 

Ai.cantara, a town of Portugal, near Lisbon, 
in the province of Estremadura, seated on 
the Tagus; there is a royal palace here with 
beautiful gardens, grottos, and artificial fountains. 

Alcantara, a town in the province i|fIM[aren- 
bam, Brazil ; in the bay of St. Marcoi^pposite 
to the island of Marenham. It is built on a 
semicircular hill, and consists of stone houses 
one sipry high. It is a thriving place, fis me 
landa^n the neighbourhood are in request for 
cottoq plantatidH|l. A handsome stone quav 
has been l)uilt for craft, upon the inside of 

a neck of land, round which the harbour extends , 
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Alcantara, the Knights of, a military 
order of Spain, which took, its name from the 
above-mentioned city. They make a very con- 
siderable figure in the history of the expeditions 
against the Moors ; and took the same vows as 
those of Calatrava, being only distinguished 
from them by this, that the cross, fleur de lis, 
which they bear over a large white cloak, is of 
a green colour. They possess thirty-seven com- 
manderies. By the terms of surrender of Alcan- 
tara to this order, it was stipulated, that there 
should be a confraternity between the two orders, 
with the same practices and observances in both ; 
and tiiat the order of Alcantara should be sub- 
ject to be visited by the grand-master of Cala- 
rava. But the former soon rclensed themselves 
from this engagement, on pretence that their 
grand-master had not been called to the election 
of that of Calatrava, as had been likewise stipu- 
lated. After the expulsion of the Moors and 
taking of Granada, the sovereignty of these two 
orders was settled in the crown of Castile by 
I’erdinand and Isabella. — In 1640, the knights 
of Alcantara sued for leave to marry, which was 
granted them. 

ALCAllAQUE, a river in Spain that falls 
into the Guadiana, about twenty miles from the 
city of lladajos, in the province of ILstremadura. 

, ALCARAZ, a small city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of La Mancha, situated on a mountain of 
the same name, in a fertile tract, called the 
Campo di Montiel, near the source of the Gua- 
darmena. It has 3300 inhabitants, and is 105 
miles S. S. Ih of Madrid, 

♦ ALCARRAZAS, in pottery, vessels used in 
Spain for cooling water. They are distinguished 
principally by tlieir porosity, from other kinds of 
eartliehware, which is so considerable as to allow 
the liquor to ooze slowly through and stand in 
small drops on the outside, hence there is a con- 
stant evaporation from the surface (though sur- 
rounded by a current of warm air) and the water 
in the jar continues at a much lower temperature 
than the surrounding atmosphere. In Portugal 
these vessels are used for moistening snuff or to- 
bacco, the jar for this purpose being filled vith 
snuff and placed in water, which, by filtering 
slowly through its sides, gives the powder the re- 
quisite humidity. The following is an analysis 
of the cloy used for these vessels, according to 
M. Darcets; sixty parts of calcareous earth^ 
mixed with alumina and a little peroxide of ironjt, 
and thirty-six of silicious earths mixed with a 
little alumina, worked up with water and salt, 
which are dried in it. The pieces are only half 
baked, 

ALCASSAR, a fortified town of Barbary, 
about two leagues from Larachc, in Afgar, a 
province of the kindom of Fez. It was of great 
note , the seat of the governor of this part of the 
kingdom, and built by Jacob Almanzor, king Of 
Fez. aboj^e year 1180. He designed it for a 
magazi^^nd place of rendezvous, for the great 
preparations he was making for the invasion of 
Spain. The place is now fallen greatly into de- 
cay. Not far from hence the famous battle was 
fought between Don Sebastian, king of Pdjfugal, 
and the Moors ; in which th^ortuguese were 
defeated, and their king ^laiiu^ 

\ 01 .. 1 . ' 


Ai.cassar-do-sal. See Alcacar-do-sal. 

* ALCAVALA, in the Spanish fihances, was at 
first a tax of ten per cent, afterwards of fourteen 
per cent, then of six per cent, levied upon the 
sale of every sort of property, wilier moveable 
OP immoveable ; and repeatedjf^ery time the 
property is sold. It is at this time about five 
per cent. The levying of this tax requires a 
multitude of officers sufficient to guard the trans- 
ortation of goods, not only from one province, 
ut from one shop to another ; and it subjects 
t!ie dealer in all sorts of goods, to the continual 
visits and examinations of the tax-gatherer. It 
is to the alcavala, that Ustaritz imputes the ruin 
of thar manufactures of Spain. 

AI.CAZAR, a city of Spain in New Castile, 
seated on the river Guardamena, which lies in a 
very fruitful country, 100 miles north-west of 
Carthagena. 

Ai.cazah Leguer, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Fez, which was taken by Alphonzo, 
king of Portugal, in 1468 ; but, soon after, 
abandoned to the Moors. It is seated on the 
coast of tlie straits of Gibraltar. 

ALCE, Alces, or Elk, in zoology, the trivial 
name of a species of the cervus, belonging to tlie 
order of mammalia pecora. See Cervus. 

ALCEA, the Hollyhock, a genus of the 
polyandria (j^der, belonging to the motjadelphia 
class of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the thirty-seventh order, columniferae. 
The characters are ; cal. a double perianthium, 
monophyllous and persistent; the exterior one 
six-cleft, the interior five-cleft : con. five petals, 
coalesced at the base, heart-shaped inversely, 
and expanding : stam. numerous lilainetTts, co- 
alesced below in a five-coloured cylinder, loose 
above, and inserted into the corolla : the anther* 
are kidney shaped: fist, a roundish germen; a 
short cyliridric stylus; and numerous bristly 
stigmata the length of the stylus. The pericar- 
j)ium consists of many arilli, jointed into a ver- 
ticillum about a columnar depressed receptacle. 
The seeds are solitary, reniform, and depressed. 
Though Linnaeus mentions two distinct species 
of this genus, he thinks that the one perhaps is 
only a variety of the other; but Mr. Miller affirms 
them to be a distinct species, whose difference in 
the form of their leaves always continues. First, 
Alcoa Ficifolia, a native of Istria. Second, Alcea 
Rosea, a native of China. Its leaves are 
roundish, and cut at their extremities into angles. 
Though both species are natives of warm coun- 
tries, they are hardy enough to tlirive in the open 
air in Britain, and have for many years been 
some of the greatest ornaments in our gardems, 
towards the end of summer. 

ALC EDO, or Kingsfisheh, in ornithology, 
a genus of the order of pic*. The alcedo has 
a long, strait, thick, triangular bill; with a fleshy, 
plain, short, flat tongue. Of this genus there 
are a gr^at many species, with one or c^e r of 
which almost every part of the world is fulM^ed. 
Most of them frequent rivers, and live o# fish, 
the mode of their catching which, is admirable 
sometimes hovering over the water, where small 
fishes are seen playing, at other times waiting 
with attention, on some low branch hanging 
over the water, for the approach of a single on 
' ^ ‘ 2 H 
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who is so unlucky as to swim tliat way ; in either 
case dropping like a stone, or rather darting with 
rapidity on its prey , when, seizing it crosswise 
in its bill, it retires to a resting-place to feast on it ; 
which it does piecemeal, bones and all, without 
reserve, afterwards bringing up the indigestible 
parts in pellets like birds of prey. The wings 
of most of the genus are very short ; yet the 
birds fly rapidly and with great strength. It 
may be remarked, that throughout this genus, 
blue, in different shades, is the most predomi- 
nant colour. This species, found in the South- 
Sea Islands, are held in a kind of superstitious 
veneration by the natives ; perhaps, on account 
of their being frorpiontly seen flying aboilt the 
morais or burial ]daces. That which inhabits 
Otaheite, where it is called Erooro, is accounted 
pai'ticularly sacred, and not allowed to be taken 
01 killed. 11ie jvicamars are much allied to this 
genus, and have been ranked under it by Linnveus. 
There are above thiily species of this genus, of 
which the following are the most remarkable, 
viz. 

1. Alcedo Galritla, or green jacamar, is 
about the size of a lark. The bill is black, of a 
square form, a little incurvated and sharp at the 
point : the plumage, in general, in the upper 
part of the body, is of a most brilliant green, 
glossed with copper and gold in different lights: 
die belly, throat, and vent, are rufous ; the tail 
is composed of ten feathers, aud shaped like a 
wedge; the legs are of a greenish yellow, very 
short and weak ; the claws are black. This spe- 
cies is found, both in Guiana and Brasil, in tlie 
moist woods, which it prefers to the more dry 
spots for the sake of insects, on which it feeds. 
It is seldom seen except single, as it is a very 
solitary bird, keeping generally in the thick- 
est parts; its flight quick, but short; it perches 
on branches of a middling height, where it sits 
all night, and frequently part of the day with- 
out stirring. Though these birds are solitary, 
yet they are far from scarce, as many may be 
met with. They are said to have a short and 
agreeable note. The natives of Guiana call tliis 
bird Venetore; and the Creoles, Colibri des 
grands bois. At Brasil their flesh is eaten by 
some. 

2. Alcedo Ispida, or common kingsfisher, is 
not much larger than a swallow ; its shape is 
clumsy ; the bill disproportionably long; it is 
two inches from the biise to the tip ; the upper 
chap black, and the lower yeUow^ But the 
colours of this bird atone for its inelegant form : 
the crown of the head and the coverts of the 
wings are of a deep blackish green, spotted with 
bright azure ; the back and tail are of the most 
resplendent azure ; the whole under side of the 
Doay is orange coloured ; a broad mark of the 
same pa.sses from the bill beyond the eyes ; be- 
yond that is a large white spot; the tail short, 
and consists of twelve feathers of a rich deep 
blue ;^the feet are of a reddish yellow, and the 
three joints of the outermost toe adhere to the 
middle toe, while the inner toe adheres only by 
one. From the diminutive size, the slender 
short legs, and the beautiful colours of this bird, 
no person would be led to suppose it one 
of the most rapacious little animals that skims 


the deep. Yet it is for ever on the wing, and feeds 
on fish ; which it takes in surprising quantities, 
when we consider its size ana figure. It takes 
its prey after the manner of the osprey, balancing 
itself at a certain distance above the water for a 
considerable space, then darting into the deep, 
and seizing the fish with inevitable certainty.- — 
While it remains suspended in the air, in a bright 
day, the plumage exhibits a beautiful variety of 
the most dazzling and. brilliant colours. This 
striking attitude did not escape the notice of the 
ancients ; for Ibycus, as quoted by Athenaeus, 
styles these birds aX>ct/oi/fc raifvtTiTrrfpotf the hal- 
cyons with expanded wings. It makes its nest 
in holes in the sides of the cliff’s, which it 
scoops to the depth of three feet; and lays from 
five to nine eggs, of a most beautiful semi-trans- 
parent white. The female begins to lay early in 
the season, and excludes her first brood about 
the beginning of April. The male, w^hose fidelity 
exceeds even that of the turtle, brings her large 
provisions of fish while she is thus employed ; 
and she, contrary to most other birds, is found 
plump and fat at that season. The male, that 
used to twitter before this, now enters the nest 
as quietly and as privately as possible. The 
young ones are hatched at the expiration of 
twenty days ; but are seen to differ as well in 
their size as in their beauty. This bird is found 
not only in Britain, but throughout Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; as specimens have been 
received from China, Bengal, and Egypt. Belon 
also remarks his having met with it in Romana 
and Greece; and Scopoli notices it as a bird of 
Carniola, where, he says, it remains the whole 
year as in Emgland. Indeed it bears the rigours 
of the colder climates so well, that among the 
(iermans it has gained the name of Eiszvogal,or 
Tee bird : Glnia speaks also of its not regarding 
the ice and cold ; and Ginebn assures us, that it 
is found oven in I’artary and Siberia. But, 
howafver this may be, there are few winters in 
winch many of these birds do not perish, appa- 
nntly from cold alone; as several have been 
found frozen stiff by the sides of even running 
water, without the least mark of violence about 
them. M. D’Aubenton has kept these birds for 
several months, by means of small fish put into 
basins of water, on which they have fed ; for on 
experiment they have refused all other kinds of 
nourishment. 

This species is the a\Kvova<f(i)voQ, or mute 
halcyon of Aristotle, which he describes with more 
precision than is usual with that great philoso- 
pher. After this description of the bird follows 
that of its nest ; than which the most inventive 
of the ancients have delivered nothing that 
appears at first more fabulous and extravagant. 
He relates, that it resembled those concretions 
that are formed by the sea-water ; that it re- 
sembled the long-necked gourd ; that it was 
hollow within ; that the entrance was very 

narrow, so that, should it overset, the Water could 

not enter ; that it resisted any violence from 
iron, but could be broken with a blow from the 
hand ; and that it was composed of the bones oj 
the or sea-needle. The nest had niedica 

virtues ascribed to it ; and from the bird was 
called Ilalcyoneum. fn a fabulous age, every 
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odd substance that was flung ashore received 
that name ; a species of tubular coral, a sponge, 
a .zoophite, and a miscellaneous concrete, having 
by the ancients been dignified with that title 
from their imaginary origin. Yet much of this 
is founded on truth. The form of the nest is 
justly described ; and the materials which Aris- 
totle says it was composed of, are not entirely of 
his own invention. Whoever has seen the nest 
of the kingsfisher, will 6bserve it strewed with 
the bones and scales of fish ; the fragments of 
the food of the owner and its young. On tlie 
foundation laid by this philosopher, succeeding 
writers formed other tales ; and the poets, in- 
dulging the powers of imagination, dressed the 
story in all the colours of romance. Its nest 
they represented as a floating one, placed in a 
tranquil sea, and the bird was s\ipplied with 
charms, to allay the fiiry of the turbulent ele- 
ment. The Halcyons were therefore said to be 
the peculiar favourites of Thetis, the Nereids, 
aTid the other sea-goddesses ; as to their influence 
ihCvSe deities were supposed to owe a repose in 
the midst of the storms of winter. Aristotle and 
Pliny tells us, that this bird was most common 
in the seas of Sicily ; tliat it sat only a few days, 
in the depth of winter ; and that during that 
period the mariner might sail in full security ; 
for which reason they were styled halcyon days ; 
and the ex}>ression became at last proverbial for 
prosperity in general. The modern fables, lliat 
the flesh of the kingsfisher will not corrupt, that 
it banishes all vermin, and that when hung up 
dead, its breast always points to the north, are 
perhaps remains of the old traditions. 

3. Alcedo Paradisea, or paradise jacamar, 
is of the same size with the former, and has a 
similar bill ; the throat, fore part of the neck, and 
under wing coverts, are white : the rest of the 
})lumage is of a deep dull green, in some lights 
appealing almost black, in others with a slight 
gloss of violet and copper bronze ; the tail is 
composed of twelve feathers of unequal lengths ; 
the two middle ones longest ; tin; legs are black : 
the toes are placed two before and two behind, 
and pretty much united. It inhabits Surinam ; 
and like the galbula, it feeds on insects ; and 
sometimes, contrary to it, frequents open places. 
It flies farther at a time, and perches on the tops 
of trees : it is frequently found with a compa- 
nion, not being quite so solitary a bird as the 
other. It also differs in the note, having a kind 
of soft whistle, often repeated, but not heard a 
a great way off. 

4. Alcedo Rudis, or Egyptian kingsfisher, as 
described by Hasselquist, is the size of the 
lioyston crow. The bill is blackish, more than 
half an inch broad at the base, and two inches in 
length : the head, shoulders, and back, are 
brown, marked with oblong ferruginous spots : 
the throat is of a ferruginous white : the 
belly and thighs are whitish, marked with lon- 
gitudinal, broadish, cinereous, spots : the upper 
tail coverts quite white : the quills spotted with 
white on the inner webs, chiefly at the tips : the 
tail is ash-coloured : the legs are of a pale green ; 
and the claws blackish. It inhabits lower Egypt, 
about Cairo ; builds in sycamore and date trees ; 
and feeds on frogs, insects, and small fish ; whirli 


last it meets with in tlie fields when they are 
overflowed. Its cry is not unlike that of the 
common crow. 

5. Alcedo Tacarara of Buffbn, is about the 
size of a starling. The upper mandible of the 
bill is black, the lower red : the bind part of the 
neck, the back, and scapulars, are of an elegant 
blue; the rump and upper tail coverts bright 
beryl-blue : the under jiarls of the body are 
white; the wing coverts ])lue, and tlie legated. It 
inhabits Cayenne and Guiana, at which last place 
the natives call all the kingsfisher tribe by the 
name ofTaparara. In this ]>art of South Ame- 
rica, which contains many rivers full of fishes, 
kingslishers, as might be expected, abound in 
vast numbers : but what is remarkable, they 
never herd together, always being found single, 
exct?pt in breeding time, which is about the 
month of September. They lay their eggs in the 
liolcs of banks, like the kingsfisher of Europe. 
Tlie cry of this bird imitates the word Carac. 

6. Alcedo Torquata, or cinereous kinsgfisher, 
is about the size of a mag])ie, and fifteen inches 
and a half in length. The bill is three inches 
and a half long, and brown; the base of the 
lower mandible reddish: the head is crested: 
the upper parts of the head and body are bluish 
ash ; tile iiwler parts chesniit ; the fliroat is 
whitish, desronding down the neck, and passing 
behind like a collar, ending towards the hack in 
a j)oint : the under tail coverts arc of a pale ful- 
vous, transversely striated with black : lesser 
wing coverts varied muIIi ])luisb, ash, black, and- 
yellowish: the legs are red; and the claws 
blackish. It inhabits Martinico and IMexico : 
at which last place it is called Aclialalaclli. This 
bird migrates into the northern parts of Mexico, 
at certain seasons only, and is supposed to come 
there from some hotter parts. 

ALCIJATA, in ornithology, a species of the 
tetrao. 

ALCBl EMILIA, or Ladies-Mantt.e : a ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
tetrandria class of plants ; and in the natural 
method ranking under the thirty-fifth order, 
senlicosae : cal. a single-leaved periantbiura, 
tubular, and persistent; the mouth fiat, and 
eight-parted; there is no corolla: stam. four 
small erect subulated filaments placed in the 
mouth of the calyx ; the antliene are roundish : 
PI ST. an egg-shaped gerrnen : the stylus is 
filiform, the length of the stamina, and inserted 
at the base of the germ : the stigma is globular. 
There is no pericarpium, but the neck of the 
calyx closed. The seed solitary, cllijHical and 
compressed. Of this genus there are three 
species, viz. ; 

1. Alciiemilla AlpinAjOF cinquefoil ladic.s- 
mantle, with finger-shaped sawed leaves, and 
greenish blossoms. It is a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. 

2. Alchemih.a Minor, or least ladie.^-mantle, 
with five smooth leaves growing at a joint and 
cut into many segments. It grows naturally 
in Sweden, Lapland, and other cold countries. 
This and the alpina are eaten by cows and 
goats ; but refused by hor.ses, sheep, and swine. 

3. Alchemilla Vulgaris, or common la- 
dies-mantle, with leaves plaited like a fan, and 
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yellowish green blossoms. It grows naturally 
in pasture lands in this as in most other countries 
in Europe. 

ALCHEMIST, a practitioner in alchemy. 

ALCHEMY, from a/, the, Arab, and Xij/ita, 
chemistry, that obsolete or rather pretended 
branch of chemistry which had for its objects, 
the transmutation of metals into gold ; the pana- 
cea, or universal remedy; an alkabest, or uni- 
versal menstruum ; an universal ferment ; and 
many other things equally ridiculous. The 
origin and antiquity of alchemy are much con- 
troverted. — If regard may be had to legend and 
tradition, it must be as old as the flood. But 
in fact few of the ancient poets, philosophers, or 
physicians, from Homer till 400 years after 
Christ, mention any such tiling. The first author 
who writes of making gold, is Zosimus the 
Panapolitc, who lived towards the beginning of 
the tilth century, and who has an express treatise, 
ITfpt rrjQ UpaQ rjJXi’VC apyvpn 

TTotryrTfwg, of the divine art of making gold and 
silver, extant, in manuscript, in the late French 
king’s library. Kirchcr, instructed in all the secrets 
of chemistr)^, fully exposed the arlihees and im- 
postures of alchemists. iMr. Harris very properly 
distinguishes between alchemy and chemistry; 
and dehrles the former to lie, Ars sirm arte, cujus 
principiiim est mentiri, medium mborare, et 
finis mendicare ; and the Italians have a proverb, 
non ti tidiare ol alchemista jiovero o modico 
anialato. The ruin which has attended this de- 
lusion has occasioned several states to make 
severe laws against pretences to alchemy. The 
Romans formerly banished all such as professed 
it; and the sacred ( aiions likewise directed the 
thunder of their censure ugaiust them. Diocle- 
sian and (!’a‘sar ordered all books which treated 
of this subject to be burnt. Rymer furnishes us 
with a lic'cnce for practising alchemy, with all 
kinds of metals and minerals, granted to one 
Richard Carter in the year 1476; Kym. Eaed. 
tom. xii. Nevertheless, we have had severe laws 
against alchemy, and multiplying of metals, as 
much so as against coining itself. Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, the ingenious defender of the system 
of Plato, aud translator of the principal part of 
his works, examines the opinion of Suidas, that 
alchemy could not be satisfactorily proved more 
ancient than the time of Dioclesian. He in- 
stances, from the Greek Dictionary of the empress 
Eiidocia, p. 108 of Villoison’s edition, the fol- 
lowing observations concerning the famous golden 
fleece. ‘ Dionysius, the Mitylenean, says, a 
man whose name was Krius, this name means 
also a ram, was the pedagogue of Phiyxus, and 
that the sheep skin had a golden fleece, not 
agreeably to poetic assertion, but that it was a 
book written in skins, containing the manner in 
which gold ought to be made, according to the 
chemical art. Justly therefore, says he, did 
those of that period denominate the skin golden 
through the energy proceeding from it.' — This 
Dionysius, as Eabricius shews, lived somewhat 
prior to Cicero. Again Manetho, in the fourth 
nook of his Apotelesmatica, p. 66, says, * Venus 
alone, in conjunction with the beautiful Phaeton, 
the sun, points out makers of gold and workers 
of Indian ivory.' This Manetho lived in the 


time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to whom he 
dedicates his work. Alchemical kiiowdedge was 
anciently kept secret, but the invention of print- 
ing, and a more extended spirit of enquiry, ha'^e 
caused all its nostrums and mysteries to disap- 


pear. 

ALCniMELLA. See Alchemilla. 

ALCIIOLEA, a kind of food in use among 
the western Moors, being fleshy meat, pickled, 
dried and potted. 

ALCHIORNEA, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia moiiadelphia class and order of professor 
Martyn, and monadelphia octandria of Sewartz 
and Gmelin, the characters of which arc: cal, 
of the male, a three or five-leaved perianthium ; 
leaflets ovate, concave, equal, coloured, and 
deciduous : no corolla . stam. eight filaments, 
erpjul, scarcely longer than the calyx, slightly 
connate at the base ; anthera^ ovate and upright; 
risr. a rudiment; the calyx of the female is a 
onc-leafed, four or five-toothed ])erianthium, 
the teeth equal and small; no corolla; the pis- 
tillum has a germ twin, superior ; styles two, 
very long and filiform; stigmas simple and acute; 
the pericarpium, a capsule berried, two-seeded, 
two-celled, Iwo-valved ; the seeds solitary, largo 
and oblong : there is one species, viz. Alchornea 
latifolia. 


Ai/CHYMIZE ,r. 

Al/cII VMY, 

Alkym'istiue, 

Alcuym'ical, 

Al( hym'ically, 
Ar/ciIYMIST, 
Alciiymis'i'ical, 
Alciiymist'ically, 


Deduced by some 
from the Ara])ic ul, the, 
and to melt. iV'r- 
haps it may be defined 
the pouring and mixing 
of mineral substances, 
in a state of fusion, in 
order to obtain the pre- 


cious metals supposed to be contained therein. 


And whan this alkymlstrc saw his time, 

Riseth up, sire pr('est, quod he, and stondelli by me ; 
And for I w'oto wel, ingot had yc non, 

Goth, walketh forth, and hringeth a chalk ston. 

Chaucer, The Chanonc* Yemannes Tale, b. ii. 
White alchymy is made, of pan brass one pound, 
and arsenicum three ounces ; or alchemy is made of 
copper and auripigneantum. 

Broum’i Vulgar Err ours. 

Raymond Lully would prove it alchyrnically, 

Camden, 

To solemnize this day, the glorious sun. 

Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist ; 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye. 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

Shaksp. King John, 
Every alchymist knows, that gold will endure a 
vehement hre for a long time without any change; 
and after it has been divided by corrosive liquors into 
invisible parts, yet may presently be precipitated, so 
a^ to appear in its own form. Grew, 

Compared to this. 

All honour’s roimick; all wealth, alchymy, 

Donne. 


They bid cry. 

With trumpets regal sound, the great result ; 
Tow’rds the four winds, four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy, 

By herald’s voice explained. Milt. Par. Lost. 

It was by the means of fantastical ideas and notions, 
that chemistry was turned 'mio alchymy ; astronomy 
into judicial astrology. 

Bolingbroke's Essay on Human Know^ 
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Tiinc "<^118, ■when I know not what mystical mean- 
ings were drawn, by a certain cabalistic alchymy^ from 
the simplest expressions of holy writ. 

Horsley^s Sermons. 

AI.CIATI, (Andrew,) a celebrated lawyer, 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, born 
at Milan. Thuamis highly commends him for 
mingling much of polite learning in the explica- 
tion of the laws, and divesting it of barbarous 
technicalities. He published a great many law 
books, and some notes upon Tacitus. 

ALCIBIADES, a famous Athenian general, 
was the son of Clinias, who fell at the battle of 
Coronaca, by Dionomache, the daughter of Xan- 
tippus, who overthrew the Persians at Mycale ; 
and the sister of Pericles, the celebrated orator. 
He was born H. C, 40.5, and lived at a time 
when his country was a scene of confusion. The 
(ireeks, grown insolent from their conrpiests in 
Persia, turned their arms against each other, 
under the conduct of the two most opulent 
states, Athens and Lacedjeinon. Alcibiades, in 
the midst of an expedition he had planned 
against the enemy, was recalled home to answer 
some charge of a private nature ; but fearing 
tlie malice of his enemies, instead of going to 
Athens, he offered his services to Sparta, wh(Te 
they were readily accepted. By his advice the 
Jiacedaemonians made a league with Persia, 
which gave a favourable turn to tlicir affairs. 
Put his credit in the republic giving rise to 
jealousies against him, he privately reconciled 
himself to his country, and took again the com- 
mand of an Athenian army. Here victory attend- 
ed all his motions. The loss of seven battles 
obliged the Spartans to sue for peace. He enjoyed' 
his triumphs, however, only a short time at 
Athens ; one unsuccessful event making it ex- 
pedient for him to retire. In his absence the 
Sjiartans again took the load, and at the fatal 
battle 'of /Egos entirely subdued the Athenian 
])ower. Alcibiades, though an exile, endeavour- 
ed to restOH' the ])Ower of his country ; of which 
llie .Spartans having intelligence, procured him 
to be assassinated. He was a man of admirable 
accomplishments, but indifferent principles ; of 
great parts, and of an amazing versatility of 
genius. 

ALCIBTADUM, or Atcibium, in botany, a 
word used by the ancients as an epithet for a 
kind of echium, or vipers bugloss, and sometimes 
as the name of a peculiar plant. 

ALC IDES, in mythology, an epithet of Her- 
cules. 

AI.C INDUS, in fabulous history, a king of 
the Phirnicians, in the island now called Corfu, 
ion of Nausithous, and grand-son of Neptune 
Ugd Perihcpa. His gardens have immortalized 
hS“ memory. He received Ulysses with great 
hospitality, when a storm had cast him on his 
coast. 

ALCM/EON, the thirteenth and last per- 
petual archon of Atliens, died, after reigning 
only two years, in tlu^ third year of the sixth 
Olympiad, A. A. C. 754. 

AI.CMAER, a city of North Holland, about 
four miles from the sea, and twenty-four N.N.W. 
from Amsterdam. It is one of the cleanest 
towns in Holland; and the town-house, and ar- 


senal have been much admired. It had formerly 
two parish churches situated near each other, 
dedicated to St. Matthew and St. Lawrence. 
The latter had so high a tower that it served for 
a sea mark, but it fell down in 1464, and so 
much damaged the other, that they were both 
demolished in 1470, and one church was built 
in their stead, dedicated to the same saints. The 
Spaniards, under the command of Frederic 
of Toledo, son of the duke d’Alva, came to be- 
siege it, after they had taken Haerlem in 1573; 
but were forced to raise the siege, after lying 
before it three months, as well on account of the 
infection of the air as the brave resistance of the 
inhabitants and soldiers ; even the women sig- 
nalizing themselves boldly in its defence, fn this 
city, in the year 1637, 120 tulips, with the off- 
sets, sold for 90,000 florins ; and one of them, 
called the viceroy, for 4203 guilders ! The states 
at last put a stop to this extravagant passion for 
flowers, which bad ririned so many, or rather 
to the speculative passion of gambling in them 
as an article of commerce, by severe penalties. 
The town has a very good trade in butter, and 
cheese, which are esteemed the best in Holland ; as 
well as in grain, seeds, and flower roots. \z 
well fortified, and contains, besides the Catholic 
churches, tw# Calvinist, one Lutheran, and one 
Baptist churdi, as well as a Jewish synagogue. 
Inhabitants from 9000 to 10,000. Alcmaerwas 
taken and held for a short time by the British in 
1799; here is a canal which leads from Hoorn 
through Alcmaer to Pelten, and serves to unite 
the Zuyderzee with the North sea. Lou. 4^. 2U. 
E. Lat. 52^". 38'.N. 

ALCMAN, a lyric poet, was born at Sparta, 
and flourished in the twenty-seventh Olympiad. 
He composed several poems, of which only some 
fragments remain, cpioted by Atbenieus and some 
other ancient writers. He was very amorous: 
accounted the father of gallant poesy ; and is 
said to have been the first that introduced the 
custom of singing love songs in company. He is 
reported to have been one of the greatest eaters 
of his age. He died of a strange disease ; for 
he was eaten up with lice. 

ALCMx\NIAN, from Aleman, sec last article, 
in ancient lyric poetry, a kind of verse consisting 
of two dactyls and two trochees, as, — 

Post equiltoiti scdcjta tra | cura. 

Some authors mention other Alcmaiiian verses, 
composed of three dactyls, and a caesura ; as, 
Munera | la!titi(amque Deli. 

ALCMENA, in mythology, the daughter 
of Electryon, king of Mycena}, and wife of 
Amphitryon. Jupiter, assuming the form of her 
betrothed husbaml, while he was abroad in the 
wars, made her the mother of Hercules ; Am- 
phitryon is said to have been proud of the cir- 
cumstance. 

AIxCO, in zoology, the canis Americanus of 
Linnams, about the size of a squirrel, with a 
small head, pendulous cars, curved body, and 
short tail. There are two varieties, viz. the fat 
alco, ytzcuinte-porzotli, canis Mexicanns of Her- 
nandez, which is (‘xtremely lat, head very small, 
ears pendulous, with the fore part ot the nead 
very, white, and yellowish ears, short neck, 
arched back, yellow hair, white short pendulous 
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tail, large belly, spotted with black, white legs 
and feet, and the female with six conspicuous 
paps; and the techichi of Fernandes, which is 
like the small dogs of Europe, except that it has 
a wild and melancholy air. The first of these 
approachc's the Iceland dog, and the second is 
perhaps the same animal with the kouj)ara, or 
crab-dog of Guiana, which in figure resembles 
the fox, and in its liair the jackal. It has been 
called the crab-dog, because it lives chiefiy upon 
crabs and other testaceous animals. 

ALCOCK, (John,) EL. 1). and bishop of 
Ely, in the reign of Henry \TI. was born at 
Beverly in Yorkshire, and educated at Cam- 
briclge. He was first made dean of Westminster, 
and in 1471, was consecrated bishop of Roches- 
ter ; in 147(5, he was translated to the sec of 
Worcester; and in 148(3, to that of Ely. He 
was a man of great learning and piety; and so 
highly esteemed by king Henry, that he ap- 
pointed him lord president of Wales, and 
afterwards lord high Chancellor of England. 


A L c O 

ALCOHOL, in chemistry, arderJI spirit, spirit 
of wine ; alcool esprit de vin^ Fr. ; weinpeisty 
Ger. ; spirito ardeiite, spirito de vinoy acquar-- 
zentey Italian ; in the nomenclature of modern 
chemistry, the purely spirituous part of all 
liquors that have undergone the vinous fermen- 
tation, and derived from none but such as are 
susceptible of it. As a chemical agent, it is of 
the highest importance, and m its various com- 
binations, involving all the grand principles of 
the science. All fermented li(jaors agn^e in two 
points : a saccharine juice is necessary to the pro- 
duction ; and they are all capable of furnishing 
an ardent spirit by distillation. The term, how- 
ever, is commonly used to signify this spirit 
more or less imperfectly freed from water, in the 
stale in which it is usmilly met with in the shops, 
and in wliicli, as it was first obtained from the 
juice of the grape, it was long distinguished by 
the name of sjurit of wine. At present it is ex- 
tracted chiefly from grain or rnelasses in Furope, 
and from the juice of the sugar-cane in the West- 
Iridies ; and, in the diluted state in which it 
commonly occurs in trade, constitutes the basis 
of the several spirituous li(piors, such as brandy, 
rum, arrack, malt-spirits, &:c. : ditfering from 
each other in colour, smell, taste, and strength; 
but the spirituous part, to which they owe their 
inflammability, their hot fiery taste, and their 
intoxicating quality, being the same in each, may 
be procured in its pun^st state by a second dis- 
tillation, which is termed, in technical language, 
rectification. As we are not al)le to compound 
alcohol immediately from its ultimatii consti- 
tuents, we have recourse to the process of fer- 
mentation, by which its ]>rinciples are first extri- 
cated from the substances in which they were com- 
bined, and then united into a new compound ; 
to distillation, by which this new compound, 
the alcohol, is separated in a state of dilution 
with water, and contaminated with essential oil ; 


Alcock founded a school at Kingston upon HuH^ 
and built the spacious hall belonging to the 
episcopal palace at Ely. He was also the foun- 
der of Jesus College at Cambridge, and the 
house which was formerly a nunnery, dedicated 
to St. Radigund, had become so notorious for 
the incontinence of its inmates, that king Henry 
VII. and l^opc Julius II. consented to its disso- 
lution ; and Alcock obtained a grant of it. Bayle 
calls it spiritual ium merctricuin crenobium. 
Bishop Alcock, wrote, 1. Mons Perfectionis, 
Loud. 1501. 2. In Psalmos Penitentiales. 3. 

Homiliae Vulgares. 4. Meditationes Fia?. 5. Galli 
Cantus ad Confratres suos Curatos in Synodo 
apiid Barnwell, 1498, 4to. which bears out the 
pun on the bishop’s name by a print of his 
preaching with a cock on each side of him. He 
died in 1500. 

Also, a philosopher of the second century, who 
wrote a treatise Dc Doctrina. Platines, which has 
been edited by various learned men ; the best 
edition is the 12mo. Oxford, 1667. 
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and to rectification, by which it is ultimately 
freed from these. In this country, alcohol, as 
well as ardent spirits of different kinds, is pro- 
cured most largely from fermented grain liquor, 
jirepared, for the purpose of distillation, from 
wheat, barley, rnelasses, &:c. ; but in the wine 
countries, the spirit is obtained by the distillation 
of wine, whence the synonymous term, i^pirit oj 
ivine. 

It appears to be essential to the fermentation 
of alcohol, that the fermerdlng fluid should con- 
tain saccharine matter, which is indispensable to 
that sjiecies of fermentation called vinous. In 
Franci?, vvlufre a great deal of wine? is maele, 
particularly at tlie? commencement of the vintage, 
which is too w (?ak to be a saleable commodity, it 
is a common practice to suliject this wine to dis- 
f illation, in order to draw otf the spirit; and, as 
the essential oil that rises in this process is of a 
more pleasant flavour tlian that of malt or ine- 
lasses, the French brandies arc preferred to any 
other; though even in the flavour of these there 
is a difference, according to the wine from which 
they are produced. In the West Indies a spirit 
is obtained from the juice of the sugar-cane, 
which is highly impregnated wath its essential 
oil, and well knowm by the name of rum. The distil- 
lers in this country use grain or rnelasses, whence 
they distinguish the products by the name of malt 
spirits, and rnelasses spirits. It is said that a 
very good spirit may be extracted from the husks 
of gooseberries or currants, after wine has been 
made from them. 

As the process of malting develops the saccha- 
rine principle of grain, it would appear to render 
it fitter, for the purpose : though it is the common 
jiractice to use about three parts of raw grain 
with one of malt. For this two reasons may 
assigned; by using raw grain the expense ot 
malting is saved, as well as the duty on malt, 
and the process of malting requires some nicety 
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of attention, since, if it be carried too far, part 
of the saccliarine matter is lost, and if it ])e 
stopped too soon, this matter will soon be 
wholly developed. Besides, if the malt be dried 
too quickly, or by an unequal heat, the spirit 
it yields will be less in quantity, and more un- 
pleasant in flavour. Bariev appears to produce 
less spirit tlian wheat ; and if tliree parts of raw 
wheat be mixed with one of malted barley, the 
produce is said to be particvdarly fine. This is the 
practice of the distillers in Holland for producirnjj 
a spirit of the finest quality ; but in England 
they arc expressly prohibited from using more 
than one part of wheat to two of other grain. 
Uye affords still more spirit than wheat. 

The practice with the distillers in Scotland, is 
to use one part of malted with from four to nine 
parts of unmalted grain ; which yields an equal 
(quantity of spirit, and at a much chea})er rate 
than the former proportions. The e;rain em- 
ployed must be coarsely ground, and then mixed 
with a little cold water, so as to prevent its run- 
ning into lumps ; water about ninety degrees of 
I'ahrenheit may then be added, till it is .s>ifh- 
ciently diluted; and, lastly, a sufficient quantity 
of yeast. The whole may then lie allowed to 
ferment in a covered vessel, to which the air can 
have access. If the tcnijieratuic exceeds seventy- 
seven degrees of Eahronheit, the fermentation 
will be too rapid ; if it b(^ below sixty degrees, 
the fermentation will cease : hence the mean 
between these will be found most favourable. 
In this country the common practice is to mash 
the grain as for brewing malt liquors, and to boil 
the wort. But if tlic wash or liquor intended for 
distillation be made from molasses and water, 
the fermentation must be continued till the liquor 
grows fine, and pungent to the taste, which will 
generally be about the third day, but not so long as 
to permit the acetous fermentation to commence. 

In 'this state the wash is to be committed to 
the still, of which, including tlie head, it should 
occupy at least three-fourths ; arid he distilled with 
a gentle heal as long as any spirit comes over, 
which will be till about half tire wash is con- 
sumed. The more slowly the distillation is con- 
ducted, the less will the spirit ire contaminated 
with essential oil, I'jid the less danger will there 
be of enipyreuma. A great saving of time and 
fuel may be obtained by making the still very 
broad and shallow, and contriving a free exit 
for the steam. This has been carried to such a 
pitch in Scotland, that a still, measuring forty- 
three gallons, and containing sixteen gallons 
of wash, has been charged and worked no less 
than four hundred and eighty times in the space 
af twenty-four hours ; which, if it were not esta- 
blished by unquestionable evidence, would ap- 
pear incredible. 

This wonderful rapidity of distillation has 
ceased since the excise duties have been levied 
on die quantity of spirit produced, and not, as 
formerly, by the siz.c of the still. Hence, too, 
the spirit is probably improved in flavojir. 

The first product, technically termed low wine, 
is again to be subjected to distillation, the latter 
portions of what comes over, called faints, being 
set apart to he put into the wash still at, some 
hiture operation. Thus a large portion of the 


watery part is left behind. This second product, 
termed raw spirit, being distilled again, is called 
rectified spirit. It is calculated, tliat a hundred 
gallons of malt or corn wa.sh will not produce 
above twenty of spirits, containing sixty parts of 
alcohol to fifty of water : the same of cyder wash, 
fifteen gallons ; and of melasses wash, twenty- 
two gallons. The most spirituous wines of France, 
those of Languedoc, Guienne, and Rousillon, yield, 
according to Chaptal, from twenty to twenty-five 
gallons of excellent brandy from 100; but those 
of Burgundy and Champagne much less. Brisk 
wines, containing much carbonic acid, from the 
fermentation having been stopped at an early 
period, yield the least spirit. 

The spirit thus obtained ought to he colourless, 
and free from any disagreeable flavour ; and in 
this state it is fittest for pharmaceutical purposes, 
or the extraction of tinctures. 

Wh; sliaTl take the example of brandy, which 
is the product of the first distillation of wine, 
and exhibit the methods by which alcohol is 
procured from it by rectification, to illustrate one 
of the most useful modes of preparing alcohol. 

Tliis spirit is a compound of alcohol, water, a 
colouring extractive matter, and a small quantity 
of oil. it is to the two last that it owes its pe- 
culiar llavoi^, smell, and appearance, whereby 
it is distinguislied from other distilled spirits. 
The object of tlic ])rocess of rectification is to 
separate the first from the other ingredients, and 
this s(‘paration is effected upon the principle that 
alcohol is the most easily volatilized when a gentle 
heat is applied, and therefore appears in the first 
product of distillation, whilst the extractive mat- 
ter and much of the water remain behind. It is 
more difficult, however, to get rid of the small 
portion of oil which brandy contains, as this is 
sohible in alcohol, and will rise with it in dis- 
tillation, \ndess pi evented by the means which 
will bo presently mentipned. The observations 
of M. Baume, and his directions for the prepara- 
tions of aicoliol, are so judicious and accurate, 
that we shall here mention them. 

^ To procure rectified alcohol,’ says this able 
chemist, ‘put a quantity of brandy in the water 
b;ith of ail alembic, and proceed to distillation. 
Set apart the first product of the distillation 
wlien it amounts to about a fourth part of thq 
liquor put into the alembic. Then continue the 
process till about as much more is obtained, or 
till tlie liquor comes over white and milky. 
Then re-distil the latter product, and mix the 
first half which comes over with the first 
part of the former distillation, and continue to 
distil as long as any spirit comes over. This 
latter portion may be again distilled, and the 
first product mixed with the former first nro- 
ilucts, as before A^fter each distillation, there 
remains in the alembic a watery liquor which 
retains the sinoll of brandy, hut is entirely de- 
prived of inflammable spirit, and is thrown 
away as useless. Having thus procured all the 
spirit from the brandy, return all the reserved 
first products to the alembic, and distil with a 
gentle fire. hen about half the liquor has 
come over, it should he kept iq^art as pure recti- 
fied alcohol ; the remainder is to he clislulea as 
long as it is inflammable, and may cither be 
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again rectified, or reserved for those purposes 
where a spirit of inferior strength is required. 
This judicious chemist gives this reason for the 
above process : the spirit which first passes over 
in distillation is the purest, «and contains the least 
portion of gross essential oil ; the latter portion, 
on the other hand, is almost saturated with this 
oil, and the difference between the two is easily 
distinguishable when rubbed on the hands ; the 
first product leaves no smell of brandy, but the 
last gives an odour like the breath of drunkards, 
who digest their food imperfectly. The quantity 
of oil, however, varies according to the nature of 
the brandy ; that which is made from wine alone 
containing the least oil, but that which is pro- 
cured from wine lees being so full of it as to 
leave a stratum of the oil swimming on the wa- 
tery extractive liquor left in the alembic, after all 
the spirit has been distilled off. 

Dubuisson remarks, concerning this oil, that 
the Languedoc brandies contain much more of 
it that the Cogniac ; and that after distilling a 
large quantity of the former, the head of the 
alembic was covered witfi expanded drops of the 
oil, which adhered to the vessel. When collected 
together, and quite cold, they became as stiff as 
suet, had a chesnut colour, a strong disagreeable 
taste, and a smell like turpentine. ^Various addi- 
tions have been made to tlie im^re sprit, in 
order to assist in the separation of the oil. The 
siny^lcst and one of the most efficacious is water. 
This, when added to the oily spirit, turns it milky 
(as is tlie case with any otlier solution of essen- 
tial oil in alcohol), and, by weakening tlie adhe- 
sion between the oil and the spirit, it enables the 
latter to rise in distillation, unmixed with the 
former. The chief inconvenience is, that this 
addition W’cakens the strength of the spirit so 
much, as to require successive rectifications be- 
fore it can be sufficiently deprived of its water. 
Bran, chalk, crumbs of bread, and other sub- 
stances, are also added, "liefore distillation, to the 
spirit, when oily and ill-flavoured; and they all 
have a good effect in keeping down the matters 
which contaminate the alcohol, and render the 
distillation more eflectual in purifying it. (Quick- 
lime is still more etlicacioiis, but much lessens 
tlie product of alcohol, alters its nature in some 
degree, and makes it more penetrating. It 
would appear, however, that there are some 
kinds of wine in which the odorant particles are 
so intimately mixed with the spirituous, that it 
is scarcely possible to separate them by simple 
distillation, liowever cautiously and skilfully 
conducted. The common still, with the worm- 
tube and refrigeratory, is well calculated for the 
rectification of spirits, only allowance must be 
made for the readiness with which ardent spirit, 
when heated, assumes the state of vapour, and 
the very great expansion which it then under- 
goes. 

Alcohol, freed from all foreign ingredients but 
water, and already of considerable strength, may 
be brought to the specific gravity of 0.825, at 
the temperature of 60'^, by a single distillation, 
where the heat is moderate and applied gra- 
dually, and tlie condensation slow. When 
about a third or half of the spirit is distilled 
over^ the strength of the succeeding portion is di- 
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minished, the specific gravity increases, and it 
becomes more watery, and therefore the first 
product should be kept apart. This cannot be 
rendered stronger by any simple distillation, but 
it may be still further deplilegmated by means 
which will be mentioned hereafter. 

But for ordinary sale something more is re- 
quired. The brandy of France, which is most 
in esteem here, though perfectly colourless when 
first made, and often preserved so for use in that 
country by being kept in glass or stone bottles, 
is put into new oak casks for exportation, whence 
it soon acquires an amber colour, a peculiar 
flavour, and somjethinglike an unctuosity of con- 
sistence. As it is not only prized for these quali- 
ties, but they are commonly deemed essential to 
it, the English distiller imitates by design these 
accidental qualities. The most obvious and 
natural method of doing this would be by im- 
pregnating a pure spirit with the extractive, re- 
sinous, and colouring matter of oak shavings; 
but other modes have been contrived. The 
dulcified spirit of nitre, as it is called, is com- 
monly used to give the flavour; and catechu, or 
burnt sugar, to impart the desired colour. A 
French writer lias recommended three ounces 
and a half of finely pow'dered charcoal, and 
four ounces and a half of ground rice, to be 
digested for a fortnight in a quart of malt spirit. 

The finest gin is said to lie made in Holland 
from a spirit drawn from wheat, mixed with a 
third or fourth part of malted barley, and twice 
rectified over juniper berries ; but in general rye 
meal is used instead of wheat. They pay so 
much regard to the water employed, tlial many 
send vessels on purpose to fetch it from the 
Meuse; but all use the softest and clearest river 
water they can gel. In England it is the com- 
mon practice to add oil of turpentine, in the pro- 
portion of two ounces to ten gallons of raw spirits, 
with tliree handfuls of bay salt, and drawn oft* 
till the faints biggin to rise. 

But corn, or inelasses spirit, is flavoured like- 
wise by a variety of aromatics, with or witliout 
sugar, to please different palates ; all of which 
are included under the general technical term of 
compounds or cordials. 

(Jther iirticles have been employed, though not 
generally, for the fabrication of spirit, as carrots 
and potatoes; and we are lately informed by 
professor Proust, that from the fruit of the carob 
tree he has obtained good brandy in the propor- 
tion of a pint from five pounds of the dried fruit. 

To obtain pure alcohol, different processes 
have been recommended ; but the purest rectified 
spirit, obtained as above described, being that 
which is least contaminated with foreign matter, 
should be employed, llouelle recommends to 
drawoff the spirit in a water bath; to rectify 
this twice more, drawing off two-thirds each time ; 
to add water to this alcohol, which will turn it 
milky by separating the essential oil remaining 
in it ; to distil the spirit from this water ; and 
finally, rectify it by another distillation. 

Alcohol is often dephlegmated, or still further 
freed from water, by means of some alkaline salt. 
Boerhaave recommended, for this purpose, the 
muriate of soda, deprived of its water of 
lization by heat, and added hot to the spirit. 
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the subcarbonate of potash is preferable. About 
a third of the weignt of the alcohol should be 
added to it in a glass vessel, well shaken, and 
then suffered to subside. The salt will be mois- 
tened by the water absorbed from the alcohol; 
which being decanted, more of the salt is to be 
added, and this is to be continued till the salt 
falls dry to the bottom of the vessel. The alcohol 
in this state will be reddened by a portion of the 
pure potash, which it will hold in solution, from 
which it must be freed by distillation in a water 
hath. Dry muriate of lime may be substituted 
advantageously for the alkali. 

Alcohol, as we have already intimated, is a 
rolourlcss transparent liquor, appeuring to the 
eye like pure water. It possesses a peculiar pe- 
netrating smell, distinct from the proper odour 
of the distilled spirit from which it liad been 
procured. To the taste it is excessively hot and 
burning, but without any ])eculiar flavour. 
From its great lightness and mobility,' the bub- 
bles, which are formed on shaking it, subside al- 
most instantaneously, and this is one method of 
judging of its purity. Alcoliol is very easily vo- 
latilized by the heat of the hand, it even begins 
to be converted into a very expansible vapour 
at the temperature of .^>.5° I’abr. and the quick- 
ness of evaporation always produces a consider- 
able cold. It boils at about IG5°, and the 
vapours when condensed return unaltered to 
their former state. It lias never been frozen by 
any cold, natural or artihc'ial, and hence its use 
in thermometers to measure very low tempera- 
tures. 

Alcohol takes tire very readily on the applica- 
tion of any liglitcd body, the speedier in pro])or- 
tion to its purity. It burns with a pale dame, 
white in the centre and blue at the edges ; this 
gives but a small degree of heat, and is .so faint as 
to he scarcely visible in bright day-light. It 
burns 'without any smoke or vapour, and if 
strong, leaves no residuum ; but if weak, it is 
extiugwiished .spontaneously, and the watery part 
remains behind. 

As alcohol is much lighter than water, its 
specific gravity is adopted as the test of its 
purity. Foureroy considers it as rectified to the 
fiighest point when its specific gravity is 829, that 
of water being 1000 ; and perhaps this is nearly 
as fill' as it can be carried by the process of 
Roiielle or Raume simply. M. Bories found 
the first measure that came over from twenty of 
spirit at 836 to be 820, at the temperature of 
71° of Fahrenheit. Sir Charles Blagden, by 
the addition of alkali, brought it to 813, at 
1)0° of Falirenheit. (diaussier professes to 
nave reduced it to 798 ; but he gives 99d.3r) as 
the specific gravity of water. Lowitz asserts 
diat he has obtained it at 791, by adding as much 
alkali as nearly to absorb the spirit; but the 
temperature is not indicated. In the shops it is 
about 835 or 840 : according to the London 
College it should be 815. 

It is by no means an easy undertaking to de- 
termine the strength or relative value of spirits, 
even with sufficient accuracy for commercial pur- 
poses. The following requisites must be ob- 
tained before this can be well done : the specific 
gravity of a certain number of mixtures of al- 
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cobol and water must be taken so near each 
other, as that the intermediate specific gravities 
may not perceptibly differ from those deduced 
from the supposition of a mere mixture of the 
fluids ; the expansions or variations of specific 
gravity in these mixtures must be determined at 
different temperatures ; some easy method must 
be contrived of determining the presence and 
quantity of saccharine or oleaginous matter which 
the spirit may hold in solution, and the effect of 
such solution on the specific gravity ; and lastly, 
the specific gravity of the fluid must be ascer- 
tained by a proper floating instrument with a 
graduated stem, or set of weights; or, which 
may be more convenient, with both. 

The strength of brandies in commerce is judged 
by the phial, or by burning. The phial proof 
consists in agitating the spirit in a bottle, and ob- 
serving the form and magnitude of the bubbles 
that collect round the edge of the liquor, techni- 
cally termed the bead, which are larger the 
stronger the spirit. These probably depend on the 
solution of resinous matter from the cask, which 
is taken up in greater quantities, the stronger 
the spirit. It is not difficult, however, to pro- 
duce this appearance by various simple additions 
to weak spirits. The proof by burning is also 
fallacious; b(j^‘ans6^the magnitude of the flame, 
and quantity of residue, in the same spirit, vary 
greatly witli the form of the vessel it is burned 
in. If the vessel be kept cool, or suffered to 
become hot, if it be deeper or shallower, the 
results will not be the same in each case. It 
does not follow, however, but that manufacturers 
and others, may, in many instances, receive con- 
siderable information from these signs, in circum- 
stances exactly alike, and in the course of opera- 
tions wherein it would be inconvenient to recur 
continually to experiments of specific gravity. 

The importance of this object induced the 
British government to employ Dr. Blagden, now 
Sir Charles, to institute a very minute and accu- 
rate series of experiments. Of these we shall give 
a summary in this place, from the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1790. 

The first object to which the experiments 
were directed, was to ascertain the quantity and 
laws resulting from the mutual penetration of 
water and spirit. 

All bodies in general expand by heat; but the 
quantity of this expansion, as well as the law of 
its jirogression, is probably not the same in any 
two substances. In water and spirit they are 
remarkably difl'erent. The whole expansion of 
pure spirit from 30° to 100° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer is not less than l-25th of its whole 
bulk at 30° ; whereas that of water, in the same 
interval, is only l-145lh of its bulk. The laws 
of their expansion are still more different tlian 
the quantities. If the expansion of quicksilver 
be, as usual, taken for the standard, (our ther- 
mometers being constructed with that fluid,) the 
expansion of spirit is, indeed, progressively in- 
creasing with respect to that standfird, but no*, 
much so within the above-mentioned interval , 
while water kept from freezing to 30°, which 
may ea.sily be done, will absolutely contract as 
it is heated for ten or more degrees, that is to 40 
or 42° of the thermometer, and will then begin 
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to expand as its heat is augmented, at first 
slowly, and afterward gradually more rapidly, 
so as to observe upon the whole a very increas- 
ing progression. Now, mixtures of these two 
substances will, as may be supposed, approach 
to the less or the greater of these progressions, 
according as they are compounded of more spirit 
or more water, whil6 their total expansion will 
be greater, according as more spirit enters into 
their composition ; but the exact quantity of the 
expansion, as well as the law of progression, in 
all of them, can be determined only by trials. 
These were, therefore, tlie two other principal 
objects to be ascertained by experiment. 

The person engaged to make these experi- 
ments was Dr. Dollfuss, an ingenious Swiss 
gentleman then in London, who had distinguished 
himself by several publications on chemical sub- 
jects. As he could not conveniently get the 
quantity of spirit he wanted lighter than 825, at 
00° Fahrenheit, he fixed upon this strength as 
the standard for alcohol. 

These experiments of Dr, Dollfuss were re- 
peated by Mr. Gilpin, clerk of the Royal Society ; 
and as the deductions in this account will be 
taken chiefly from that last set of experiments, 
it is proper here to describe minutely the method 
observed by Mr. Gilpin in his operation. This 
naturally resolves itself into two parts : the way 
of making the mixtures, and the way of ascer- 
taining their specific gravity. 

1. The mixtures are made by weight, as the 
only accurate method of fixing the proportions. 
In fluids of such very unequal expansions by 
heat as water and alcohol, if measures had been 
employed, increasing or decreasing in regular 
proportions to each other, the proportions of the 
masses would have been sensibly irregular: now 
the latter was the object in view, namely to de- 
termine the real quantity of spirit in any given 
mixture, abstracting the consideration of its tem- 
perature. Besides, if the proportion.s had been 
taken by measure, a different mixture should 
have been made at every different degree of 
beat. But the principal consideration was, that 
with a very nice balance, such as wits employed 
on this occasion, quantities can be determined 
to much greater exactness by weight than by any 
practicable way of measurement. The propor- 
tions were therefore always taken by weight. A 
phial being provided mf such a size as that it 
should be nearly fiill with the mixture, was made 
perfectly clean and dry, and being counterpoised, 
as much of the pure spirit as appeared necessary 
was poured into it. The weight of this spirit 
was then ascertained, and the weight of distilled 
water required to make a mixture of the intended 
proportions was calculated. This quantity of 
water was then added, with all the necessary 
care, the last portions being put in by means of a 
well-known instrument, which is composed of a 
small dish terminating in a tube drawn to a fine 
point : the top of the dish being covered with the 
thumb, the liquor in it is prevented from running 
out through the tube by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, but instantly begins to issue by drops, 
or a very small stream, upon raising the thumb. 
Water being thus introduced into the phial, till 


it exactly counterpoised the weight, which having 
been previously computed, was put into the op- 
posite scale, the phial was shaken, and then well 
stopped witii its glass stopple, over which leather 
was tied very tight to prevent evaporation. No 
mixture was used till it had remained in the 
phial at least a month, for the full penetration 
to have taken place ; and it was always well 
shaken before it was poured out to have its 
specific gravity tried. 

2. There are two common methods of taking 
the specific gravity of fluids ; one by finding the 
weight which a solid body loses by being im- 
mersed in them ; the other, by filling a convenient 
vessel with them, and ascertaining the increase 
of weight it acquires. In both cases a standard 
must have been previously taken, which is usually 
distilled water ; namely, in the first method, hy 
finding the weight lost by the solid body in the 
water ; and in the second method, tlie weight of 
tlie vessel filled with water. The latter was pre- 
ferred, for the following reasons : — 

When a ball of glass, which is the properest 
kind of solid body, is weighed in any spirituous 
or watery fluid, the adhesion of the fluid occa- 
sions some inaccuracy, and renders the balance 
comparatively sluggish. To what degree this 
effect proceeds is uncertain ; but from some ex- 
periments made by Mr. Gilpin with that view, 
it appears to be very sensible. Moreover, in 
this method, a large surface must be exposed to 
the air during the operation of weighing, which, 
especially in the higher temperatures, would 
give occasion to such an eva])oratioii as to alter 
essentially the strength of the mixture. It seemed 
also as if the temperature of the fluid under 
trial could be determined more exactly in the 
method of filling a vessel, than in the otlier : for 
the fluid cannot well be stirred while the ball to 
be weighed remains immersed in it ; and, as some 
time must necessarily be spent in the weighing, 
tlie change of heat which takes place during that 
period will be unequal througn the mass, and , 
may occasion a sensible error. It is true, on the 
other hand, that in the method of filling a vessel, 
the temperature could not be ascertained with 
the utmost precision, because the neck of the 
vessel employed, containing about ten grains, 
was tilled up to the mark with spirit not exactly 
of the same temperature, as will be explained 
presently : but this error, it is supposed, would 
by no means equal the other, and the utmost 
quantity of it may be estimated very nearly. 
Finally, it was much easier to bring the fluid to 
any given temperature when it was in a vessel 
to be weighed, than when it was to jiave a solid 
body weighed in it ; because in the former case 
the quantity was smaller, and the vessel contain- 
ing it more manageable, being readily heated 
with the hand or wann water, and cooled with 
cold water : and the very circumstance, that so 
much of the fluid was not required, proved a 
material convenience. The particular disadvan- 
tage in die method of weigning in a vessel, i^ 
the difficulty of filling it with extreme accuracy } 
but when tlie vessel is .judiciously and neatly 
marked, tlie error of filling, will, with due care, 
be exceedingly minute. By several repetitions 
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of the same experiments, IMr. Gilpin seemed to 
bring it within the 1-1 5000th part of the whole 
weight. 

The above-mentioned considerations induced 
Dr. Blagden, as well as the gentlemen employed 
in the experiments, to give the reference to 
weighing the fluid itself; and that was ac- 
cordingly the method practised both by Dr. 
Dollfiiss and Mr. Gilpin in their operations. 

The vessel chosen as most convenient for the 
purpose was a hollow glass ball, terminating in a 
neck of small bore. That which Dr. Doll fuss 
used held 5800 grains of distilled water ; but as 
the balance was so extremely accurate, it was 
thought expedient, upon Mr. Gilpin's repetition 
of the experiments, to use one of only 2905 
grains capacity, as admitting the heat of any 
fluid contained in it to be more nicely deter- 
mined. The ball of this vessel, which may be 
called the weighing bottle, measured about 2.8 
inches in diameter, and was spherical, except a 
slight flattening on the part opposite to the neck, 
which served a.s a bottom for it to stand upon. 
Its neck was formed of a portion of a barometer 
tube, .25 of an inch in bore, and about inch 
long; it was perfectly cylindrical, and, on its 
outside, very near the middle of its length, a fine 
circle or ring was cut round it with a diamond, 
as the mark to which it was to be filled with the 
liquor. This mark was made by fixing the bot- 
tle in a lathe, and turning it round with great 
care, in contact witli the diamond. The glass of 
this bottle was not very thick ; it weighed 916 
grains, and with its silver cap 936. 

M’hen the specific gnivity of any liquor was 
to be taken by means of this bottle, the liquor 
was first brought nearly to the required tempe- 
rature, and the bottle was filled with it up to the 
beginning of the neck only, that there might be 
rooiu for shaking it. A very fine and .sensible 
therinohieter was then passed through the neck 
of the bottle into tlu; contained liquor, w'liich 
showed whether it was above or below the in- 
tended temperature. In the former case the 
bottle was brought into colder air, or even 
plunged for a moment into cold water; the ther- 
mometer in the mean time being freciuently put 
into the contained liquor, till it was found to 
sink to the right point. In like manner, when 
the liquor was too cold, the bottle was brought 
into warmer air, immersed in warm water, or 
more commonly held between the bunds, till 
upon repeated trials with the thermometer the 
just temperature was found. It will be under- 
stood, that during the course of this heating or 
cooling, the bottle was very frequently shaken 
between each immersion of the thermometer ; 
and the top of the neck was kept covered, either 
with the finger, or a silver cup made on purpose, 
as constantly as possible. Hot water was used 
to raise the temperature only in heats of 80^ 
and upwards, inferior heats being obtained 
by applying the hands to the bottle : when 
the hot water was employed, the ball of the bottle 
was plunged into it, and again quickly lifted 
out, with the necessary shaking interposed, as 
often as was necessary for communicating the 
required heat to the liquor ; but care was taken 
to wipe the bottle dry after each immersion, be- 


fore it was shaken, lest any adhering moisture 
might by accident get into it. The liquor hav- 
ing by these means been brought to the desired 
temperature, the next operation was to fill up 
the bottle exactly to the mark upon the neck, 
which was done by some of the same liquor, by 
means of a gla.ss funnel with a very small bore. 
Mr, Gilpin endeavoured 'to get that portion of 
the liquor which was employed for this purpose, 
pretty nearly to the temperature of the liquor 
contained in the bottle ; but, as the whole quan- 
tity to be added never exceeded ten grains, a 
diflercnce of ten degrees in the heat of that small 
quantity, which is more than it ever amounted 
to, would have occasioned an error of only 
l-30tU of a degree in the temperature of the 
mass. Enough of the liquor was put in to fill 
the n«ck rather above the mark, and the su- 
perfluous quantity was then absorbed to great 
nicety, by bringing into contact with it the 
fine point of a small roll of blotting paper. As 
the .surface of the liquor in the neck would be 
always concave, the bottom or centre of this con- 
cavity was the part made to coincide with the 
mark round the glass ; and in viewing it, care 
was taken that the near and opposite sides of the 
mark should appear exactly in the same line, by 
which meaniiall parallax was avoided. A silver 
cap, which ntted tight, was then put upon the 
neck to prevent evaporation ; and the whole 
apparatus was in that state laid in the scale of 
the balance, to be weighed with all the exact- 
ness possible. 

The spirit employed by Mr. Gil’pin was fur- 
nished to him by 13r. Dollfuss, under whose in- 
spection it had been rectified from rum supplied 
by government. Us specific gravity, at 60 de- 
grees of heat, was .82514. It was first weighed 
pure, in the above-mentioned bottle, at every 
five degrees of beat froFU 30 to 100 inclusively. 
Then mixtuies were formed of it and distilled 
waici', in every proportion, from t-20th of the 
water to equal parts of water and spirit; tlie 
quantity of water added being successively aug- 
mented, in the proportion of five grains to one 
hundred of the spirit ; and these mixtures were 
also v/eighed in the bottle, like the pure spirit, at 
every five degrees of heat. The numbers hence 
resulting are (hdivered in the following table 
where the first column shows the degrees of heat; 
the second gives the weigltt of the pure spirit 
contained in the bottle at those different degrees; 
the third gives the weight of a mixture in the 
proportions of 100 parts by weight of that spirit to 
5 of water, and so on successively till the water 
is to the spirit as 100 to 5. They are the mean 
of three several experiments at least, as Mr. Gil- 
pin always filled and weighed the bottle over again 
that number of times, if not oftener. The heat 
was taken at the even degree, as shewn by the 
thermometer, without any allowance in the first 
instance, because the coincidence of the mercury 
with a division can be perceived more accurately 
than any fraction can be estimated ; and the 
errors of the thermometers, if any, it was sup- 
posed would be less upon the grand divisions of 
5 degrees than in any others It must be ob- 
served, that Mr. Gilpin used the same mixture 
throughout all the diflerent temperatures, heating 
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It up from 30*^ to 100° ; hence some small error in 
its strength may have been occasioned in the 
higher degrees, by more spirit evaporating than 
water : but this, it is believed, must have been 
trifling, and greater inconvenience would pro- 
bably have resulted from interposing a fresh 
mixture. 

The precise specific gravity of the pure spirit 
employed was .8251*1 ; but to avoid an incon- 

Ueal Specific Gravity 


venierit fraction, it is taken, in constructing the 
table of specific gravities, as .825 only, a pro^ 
porbonal deduction being made from all the 
other numbers. Thus the following table gives 
the true specific gravity, at the different degrees 
of heat, of a pure rectified spirit, the specific 
gravity of which at 60° is .825, together with 
the specific gravities of different mixtures of it 
with water, at those different temperatures. 


AT THE niFFERENT TeM I’ERATURES. 


Heat. 

The 

pure 

spirit. 

100 

groins of 
s[)irit u. 
5 gr. of 
water. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 

1 0 gr. of 
water. 

loo 

grains of 
spirit to 
I5gr. of 
water. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 
20 gr. ol 
W'ater. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 
25 gr. of 
water. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 
30 gr. of 
water. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 
35 gr. of 
water. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 
40 gr. of 
water. 

100 

grains of 
spirit to 
45 gr. of 
w'ater. 

100 1 
grains of 
spirit to 
50 gr. of 
water. 

30 ’ 

.83806 

.84995 

.8 )957 

.86825 

.87585 

.88282 

.88921 

.89511 

.90054 

.90558 

.91023 

35 

83672 

81769 

85729 

H65B7 

87357 

88059 

88701 

89294 

89839 

00345 

90811 

40 

83445 

84539 

85507 

86361 

87184 

87838 

88481 

89073 

89617 

90127 

90506 

45 

83214 

84310 

85277 

86131 

86905 

87613 

88255 

88849 

89396 

89909 

90380 

50 

82977 

84076 

85042 

85902 

86676 

srsn-i 

88030 

88626 

89174 

89684 

90160 

55 

82736 

83834 

84802 

85664 

86411 

87150 

87796 

88393 

88945 

89458 

89933 

(iO 

82500 

83599 

84568 

85430 

86208 

86918 

87569 

88169 

88720 

89232 

89707 

G ) 

82262 

83362 

84334 

85193 

85976 

86686 

87337 

87938 

88490 

89006 

89479 

70 

82023 

83124 

84092 

84951 

85736 

86451 

87105 

87705 

88254 

88773 

89252 

75 

81780 

82878 

83851 

84710 

85496 

86212 

86864 

87466 

88018 

88538 

89018 

80 

81530 

82631 

83603 

84467 

85248 

859(>(i 

86622 

87228 

87776 

88301 

88781 

85 

81291 

82396 

83371 

84213 

8503() 

85757 

86411 

87021 

87590 

88120 

88609 

90 

81014 

82150. 

83126 

840Jl 

84797 

85518 

86172 

86787 

87360 

87889 

88376 

95 

80794 

81900 

82877 

83753 

84550 

85272 

85928 

86542 

87114 

87654 

88146 

100 

80548 

81657 

82639’ 

83513 

84038 

85031 

85688 

86302 

86879 

87421 

87915 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

grains of 

Heat. 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

.spirit to 

spirit to 

s})irit to 

spirit to 


55 gr. of 

60 gr. of 

f)5 gr. of 

70 gr. of 

75 gr. of 

80 gr. of 

85 gr. ol 

90 gr. of 

95 gr. of 

100 gr. of 


water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

30° 

.91449 

.91847 

.92217 

.925(i3 

.92889 

.93911 

.93474 

.9374 1 

.93991 

.94222 

35 

91241 

91640 

92009 

92355 

92680 

92986 

93274 

93541 

03790 

94025 

40 

91026 

91428 

91799 

92151 

92476 

92783 

93072 

93341 

93592 

93827 

45 

908 1 2 

91211 

91584 

91937 

92264 

92570 

92859 

93131 

93382 

93621 

50 

90596 

90997 

91370 

91723 

92051 

92358 

92647 

92919 

93177 

93419 

55 

90367 

907G8 

91 144 

91502 

91837 

92145 

92436 

92707 

92963 

93208 

60 

90144 

90519 

90927 

91287 

91622 

91933 

92225 

92499 

92758 

93002 

65 

89920 

90328 

90707 

91066 

91400 

91715 

92010 

92283 

92546 

92794 

70 

89695 

90104 

90484 

90847 

91181 

91493 

91793 

92069 

92333 

92580 

75 

89464 

89872 

90252 

90617 

90952 

91270 

91569 

91849 

92111 

92364 

80 

89225 

89639 

90021 

90385 

90723 

91046 

91340 

91622 

01891 

92142 

85 

89043 

89460 

89843 

90209 

CO 

‘O 

o 

90882 

91186 

91 465 

91729 

91969 

90 

88817 

' 89230 

89617 

i 89988 

90342 

90668 

90967 

91248 

91511 

91751 

' 95 

88588 

8{tt)03 

89390 

89763 

90119 

90443 

90747 

91029 

91290 

91531 

j 100 

88357 

88769 

89158 

89536 

89889 

90215 

90522 

90805 

91066 

91310 


95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 


|p;rains of grains of grains of grains of [grains of [grains of [grains of [grains of [grains of [grains of 


Heat. 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 

spirit to 


100.gr. of 100 gr. o 

f1 1 bo gr. ofj ibO gr. ofj 1 00 gr. o 

f|l00 gr. ol 

f 100 gr. of 100 gr. of 100 gr. o 

f|100gr.of 


water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

V atcr. 

water. 

30° 

.94447 

.94675 

.94920 

~95r73 

7)^29 

.95681 

.95944 

.96209 

79^470 

.96717 

35 

04240 

94484 

04734 

94988 

95246 

95502 

95772 

96048 

96315 

96579 

40 

94068 

94295 

94647 

94802 

95000 

95328 

95602 

95879 

06159 

96434 

45 

93860 

94096 

04348 

94605 

94871 

95143 

95423 

95705 

*95993 

96280 

50 

93658 

93897 

94149 

94414 

94683 

94958 

95243 

95534 

95031 

96126 

55 

93452 

93696 

93948 

94213 

94486 

94767' 

95057 

95357 

95662 

95966 

60 

93247 

93493 

93749 

94018 

94296 

94579 

94876 

95181 

95493 

95804 

65 

93040 

93285 

93546 

93822 

94099 

94388 

94689 

95000 

95318 

95635 

70 

92828 

93076 

93337 

93616 

93898 

94193 

94500 

94813 

95139 

95469 

75 

92613 

92865 

93132 

03413 

93695 

93989 

94301 

94623 

94957 

95292 

80 

92393 ! 

92646 

92917 

03201 

93488 

93785 

94102 

94431 

94768 

95111 
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Heat. 

45 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

40 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

35 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

30 

grains of 
spirit to 
lOOgr.of 
water. 

25 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

20 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

15 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

10 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

5 

grains of 
spirit to 
100 gr. of 
water. 

30^ 

.96967 

.97200 

.97418 

.97635 

.97860 

.98108 

.98412 

.98804 

.99334 

35 

96840 

97086 

97319 

97556 

97801 

98076 

98397 

98804 

99344 

40 

96706 

96967 

97220 

97472 

97737 

98033 

98373 

98795 

99345 

45 

96563 

96840 

97110 

97384 

97666 

97980 

98338 

98774 

99338 

50 

96420 

96708 

96995 

97284 

97589 

97920 

98293 

98745 

99316 

55 

96272 

96575 

96877 

97181 

97500 

97847 

98239 

98702 

99284 

60 

96122 

96437 

96752 

97074 

97410 

97771 

98176 

98654 

99244 

65 

95962 

96288 

96620 

96959 

97309 

97688 

98106 

98594 

99194 

70 

95802 

96143 

96484 

96836 

97203 

97596 

98028 

98527 

99134 

75 

95638 

95987 

96344 

96708 

97086 

97495 

97943 

98454 

99066 

80 

95467 

95826 

96192 

06568 

96963 

97385 

97845 

98367 

98991 


I'rom tins table, when the specific gravity of 
any spirituous liquor is ascertained, it will be 
easy to find the quantity of rectified spirit of 
the above-mentioned standard, contained in any 
given quantity of it, either by weight or measure. 

Dr. Illagden concludes this part of the report 
with observing, that as tiic experiments were 
made with ]nire s])irit and water, if any extra- 
neous substances are contained in the liipior to 
he tri(!d, the speeitic gravity in the tables will 
not give exactly the proportions of water and 
spirit in it. The substances likely to be found 
in s]>irituous liquors, wliere no fraud is sus- 
pected, arc essential oils, sometimes empyreu- 
iiiatic, mucilaginous, or extractive matter, and 
j)e‘rhaps somt^ saccharines matter. The effect of 
these, in the course of trade, seems to be hardly 
such as would be worth the cognizance of the 
excise, nor could it easily be reduced to cer- 
tain rules. Essential and empyreumatic oils 
are nearly of the same specific gravity as spirit, 
in gene/-al rather lighter, and therefore, not- 
withstanding the actual penetration, will proba- 
bly make little change in the specific gravity of 
any spirituous liquor in which they are dis- 
solved. The other substances arc all heavier 
than spirit; the specific gravity of common gum 
being 1.482, and of sugar 1.063, according to 
the tables of M. Hris.son. The effect of them 
therefore will be to make spirituous liquors ap- 
pear less strong than they really are. An idea was 
once entertained gf endeavouring to determine 
this matter with some precision ; and accord- 
ingly Dr. Dollfuss evaporated 1000 grains of 
brandy, and the same quantity of rum, to dry- 
ness ; the former left a residuum of 40 grains, 
the latter only of grains. The 40 grains of 
residuum from the brandy, dissolved again in a 
mixture of 100 of spirit, with 50 of water, in- 
creased its specific gravity .00041 ; hence the 
effect of this extraneous matter upon the specific 
gravity of the brandy containing it, would be to 
increase the fifth decimal by six nearly, equal 
to tvhat would indicate, m the above-mentioned 
mixture, about one seventh of a grain of water 
more than the truth, to 1 00 of spirit ; a quan- 
fity much too minute for the consideration of 
government. 

. The strength of spirit is determined, accord- 
mg to law, by Sykes’s hydrometer ; but as many 


dealers use Dicas’s, we shall describe it here, and 
the former under DrsTii.LATioN. 

It consists of a light copper ball, terminating 
below with a ballast bottom, and above with a 
thin stem, divided into ten parts. The upper 
extremity of the stem is pointed, to receive the 
little brass poises, or discs, having each a bole 
in its centre. These poises are numbered 0, 10, 
20, 30, &c. up to 350, which is the lightest of 
the series. The intermediate units are given by 
the subdivisions on the stem. A graduated ivory 
scale, with a sliding rule and thermometer, ac- 
companies the hydrometer, to make the correc- 
tion of temperature. The first thing in using 
this instrument is to plunge the thermometer into 
a glass cylinder containing the spirits to be tried. 
The sliding rule has then the degree of tempera- 
ture indicated, moved opposite to zero. The 
hydrometer is now placed in the liquid, and 
such a poise is put on as to submerge a portion 
of the stem. The weight, added to the number 
on the stem, gives a sum, opposite to which on 
the scale we find a quantity by which the par- 
ticular spirit may exceed or fall short of proof. 
Thus, if it mark 20 under proof, it signifies that* 
every 100 gallons of that spirit would require 
to have 20 gallons of water abstracted from it 
to bring it up to proof. If it mark 10 over 
proof, we learn that every 100 gallons contain 
too little water by 10 gallons. When the ther- 
inomctric degree of 60” is pul opposite to zero, 
then the weights and value x)f the spirits have 
the following relations on the scale. 

102.5 denotes 20 under proof 

122.0 10 

143.5 IVoof 

167. 10 over proof 

103. 20 

221. 30 over proof 

251. 40 

284.5 50 

322.5 60 

350.5 Alcohol. 

There is, besides, an upper line on the scale 
which exhibits the relation of spirit to water 
reckoned unity. Thus, above 10 per cent over 
proof in the second line, we find in the xq)ne. 
line 8. From which we learn, that 8 of that 
spirit by bulk, will take 1 of water to bring it 
down to proof. At 60” Fah* we find that 10 over 
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proof, on Dicas, corresponds to specific gravity 
0.90B5. 

3J over proof to 0.9169 

Proof, 0.9218. 

Now, by Gilpin's tables, this indicates a com- 
pound of 100 grains of alcohol 0,825, and 85 
grains of water. But by Lowitz’s table in Crell’s 
Annals, the above specific gravity corresponds 
to 48 alcohol of 0.791 at the temperature of 68°, 
united to 52 of water, and cooled down to 60. 


Equal weights of that strong alcohol and water, 
give at 60°, a specific gravity of 0.9175. By the 
Act of Parliament of 1762, the specific gravity 
of proof was fixed at 0.916. It is at present to 
water as 12 to 13, orrr 0.923. See Disnr,, 

L ATI ON. 

h'or the following table of the quantity of ab- 
solute alcohol, in spirits of different densities, 
we are indebted to Lowitz. 


100 parts. 

Sp. gravity. 

100 parts. 

Sp. gravity. 

100 parts. 

Sp. gravity. 

Ale. 

j Wat 

Ates" 

At 600 

Ale. 

Wat 

At 68“. 

At 600. 

Ale. 

Wat. 

At 68°. 

At 600. 

100 

‘ 

0 

0.791 

0.796 

66 

34 

0.877 

0.881 

32 

68 

0.952 

0.955 

99 

1 

0.794 

0.798 

65 

35 

0.880 

0.883 

31 

69 

0.954 

0.957 

98 

2 

0.797 

0.801 

64 

36 

0.882 

0.886 

30 

70 

0.956 

0.958 

97 

3 

0.800 

0.804 

63 

37 

0.885 

0.889 

29 

71 

0.957 

0.960 

96 

4 

0.803 

0.807 

62 

38 

0.887 

0.891 

28 

72 

0.959 

0.962 

95 

5 

0.805 

0.809 

61 

39 

0.889 

0.803 

27 

73 

0.961 

0.963 

94 

6 

0.808 

0.812 

60 

40 

0.892 

0.89t> 

26 

74 

0.963 

0.965 

93 

7 

0.811 

0.815 

59 

41 

0.894 

0.898 

25 

75 

0.965 

0.967 

92 

8 

0.813 

0.817 

58 

42 

0.896 

0.900 

24 

76 

0.966 

0.9()8 

91 

9 

0.816 

0.820 

57 

43 

0.899 

2.902 

23 

77 

0.968 

0.970 

90 

10 

0.818 

0.82t 

56 

44 

0.901 

0.904 

22 

78 

0.970 

0,072 

89 

11 

0.821 

0.825 

55 

45 

0.903 

0.906 

21 

79 

0.971 

0.973 

88 

12 

0.823 

0.827 

54 

46 

0.905 

0.908 

20 

80 

0.973 

0.974 

87 

13 

0.826 

0.830 

.>3 

47 

0.907 

0.910 

19 

81 

0.974 

0.975 

86 

14 

0.828 

0.832 

52 

48 

0.909 

0.912 

18 

82 

0.976 

0.977 

85 

15 

0.831 

0.835 

51 

49 

0.912 

0.915 

17 

83 

0.977 

0.978 

84 

16 

0.834 

0.838 

50 

50 

0.914 

0.917 

16 

84 

0.978 

0.979 

83 

17 

0.836 

0.840 

49 

51 

0.917 

0.920 

15 

85 

0.980 

0.981 

82 

18 

0.839 

0.843 

48 

52 

0.919 

0.922 

14 

86 

0.981 

0.982 

81 

19 

0.842 

0.846 

47 

53 

0.921 

0.924 

13 

87 

0.983 

0.984 

80 

20 

0.844 

0.848 

46 

54 

0.923 

0.926 

12 

88 

0.98.5 

0.986 

79 

21 

0.847 

0.851 

45 

55 

0.925 

0.928 

11 

89 

0.986 

0.987 

78 

22 

0.849 

0.853 

44 

56 

0.927 

0.930 

10 

90 

0.987 

0.988 

77 

23 

0.851 

0.855 

43 

57 

0.930 

0.933 

9 

91 

0.2BB 

0.989 

76 

24 

0.853 

0.857 

42 

58 

0.932 

0.935 

8 

92 

0.989 

0.990 

75 

25 

0.856 

0.860 

41 

59 

0.934 

0.937 

7 

93 

0.991 

0.991 

74 

26 

0.859 

0.863 

40 

60 

0.936 

0.939 

6 

94 

0.992 

0.992 

73 

27 

0.861 

0.865 

39 

61 

0.938 

0.941 

5 

95 

0.994 


72 

28 

0.863 

0.867 

38 

62 

0.940 

0,943 

4 

96 

0.995 


71 

29 

0.866 

0.870 

37 

63 

0.942 

0.945 

3 

97 

0.997 


70 

30 

0.868 

0.872 

36 

64 

0.944 

0.947 

2 

98 

0.998 


69 

31 

0.870 

0.874 

35 

65 

0.946 

0.949 

1 

99 

0.999 


68 

32 

0.872 

0.878 

34 

66 

0.948 

0.951 

0 

100 

1.000 


67 

33 

0.875 

0.879 

33 

67 

0.950 

1 

0.953 






The most remarkable characteristic property 
of alcohol, is its solubility or combination in all 
proportions with water, a property possessed 
by no other combustible substance, except the 
acetic spirit obtained by distillingthe dry acetates. 
When it is burned in a chimney which commu- 
nicates with the worm-pipe of a distilling appa- 
ratus, the product, which is condensed, is found 
to consist of water, which exceeds the spirit in 
weight about one-eighth part; or more accu- 
rately, 100 parts of alcohol, by combustion, 
yield 136 of water. If alcohol be burned in 
close vessels with vital air, the product is found 


to be water and carbonic acid. Whence it 
inferred that alcohol consi.sts of hydrogen, united 
either to carbonic acid, or its acidifiable base ; 
and that the oxygen uniting on the one nart with 
the hydrogen, forms water ; and on tne other 
with the base of the carbonic acid forms that 
acid. 

The most exact experiments on this subj^t 
are those recently made by IVf. de Saussure. Tne 
alcohol he used had, at 62.8“, a specific gravity 
of 0.8302 ; and by Richter's proportions, con** 
sists of 13.8 wate'*, and 80.2 of absolute alcohol. 
Tlie vapour of alcohol was made to traverse a 
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narrow porcelain tube ignited, from which the 
products passed along a glass tube about six 
feet in length, refrigerated by ice. A little char- 
coal was deposited in the porcelain, and a trace 
of oil in tnc glass tube. The resulting gas 
being analyzed in an exploding eudiometer, with 
oxygen, was found to resolve itself into carbonic 
acid and water. Three volumes of oxygen dis- 
appeared for every two volumes of carbonic acid 
produced : a proportion which obtains in the 
analysis by oxygenation of olefiant gas. Now, 
as nothing resulted but a (X)mbu£tible gas of this 
peculiar constitution, and condensed water equal 
to of the original weight of the alcohol, we 
may conclude that vapour of water and olefiant 
gas are the sole constituents of alcohol. Sub- 
tracting the 13.8 per cent of water in the alcohol 
at the beginning of the experiment, the absolute 
alcohol of Richter will consist of 13.7 hydrogen, 
51.98 carbon, and 34.32 oxygen. M. Gay Lussac 
infers, that alcohol, in vapour, is composed of one 
volume of olefiant gas, and one volume of the 
vapour of water, condensed by chemical affinity 
into one volume. 

The sj). gr. of olefiant gas is 0.97804 

Of aqueous vapour is 0.62500 


Sum 1.60304 

And alcoholic vapour is zi 1 .6133 
These numbers approach nearly to those which 
would result from two prime equivalents of ole- 
fiant gas, combined with one of water ; or ulti- 
mately, three of hydrogen, two of carbon, and 
one of oxygen. 

A considerable number of the uses of this fluid, 
as a menstruum, will pass under our observation 
in the various articles of this work. The mutual 
action between alcohol and acids produces a 
light, volatile, and inflammable substance, called 
Hither. Pure alkalis unite with spirit of wine, 


and form alkaline tinctures. Few of the neutral 
salts unite with this fluid, except such as contain 
ammonia. The carbonated fixed alkalis are not 
soluble in it. 

From the strong attraction which exists be- 
tween alcohol and water, it unites with this last 
in saline solutions, and in most cases precipitates 
the salt. This is a pleasing experiment, which 
never fails to surprise those who are unacquainted 
with chemical effects. If, for example, a satu- 
rated solution of nitre in water be taken, and an 
equal quantity of strong spirit of wine be poured 
upon it, the mixture will constitute a weaker 
spirit, which is incapable of holding the nitre in 
solution; it therefore falls to the bottom instantly, 
in the form of minute crystals. 

The degrees of solubility of many neutral salts 
in alcohol have been ascertained by experiments 
made by Macquer, of which an account is pub- 
lished in the memoirs of the Turin Academy. — - 
The alcohol he employed was carefully freed from 
superabundant water by repeated rectifications, 
without addition of any intermediate substance. 
The salts employed in his experiments were pre- 
viously deprived of their water of crystallization 
by a careful drying. lie poured into a matrass, 
upon each of the salts thus prepared, half an 
ounce of his a^ohol,and set the matrass in a sand 
bath. Wheimhe spirit began to boil, he filtrated 
it while it was hot, and left it to cool, that he 
might observe the crystallizations which took 
place. He then evaporated the spirit, and 
weighed the saline residuums. He repeated 
these experiments a second time, with this differ- 
ence, that instead of evaporating the spirit in 
which the salt had been digested, he set hre to it 
in order to examine the phenomena which its 
flame might exhibit. The principal results of 
his experiments are subjoined. 


Quantity 

Salts soluble in 

of grains. 

200 grains of .spirit. 

4 

Nitrate of potash 

5 

Muriate of potash 

0 

Sulphate of soda 

15 

Nitrate of soda 

0 

Muriate of soda 

0 

Sulphate of ammonia 

108 

Nitrate of ammonia 

24 

Muriate of ammonia 

288 

Nitrate of lime 

288 

Muriate of lime 

84 

Nitrate of silver 

204 

Muriate of mercury 

4 

Nitrate of iron 

36 

Muriate of iron 

48 

Nitrate of copper 

48 

Muriate of copper 


Peculiar phenomena of the flame. 

^ Flame larger, higher, more ardent, yellow, and 
( luminous. 

Large, ardent, yellow, and luminous. 
Considerably red. 

Yellow, luminous, detonating. 

Targer, more ardent, and reddish. 

None. 

Whiter, more luminous. 

None. 

Larger, more luminous, red, and decrepitating. 
Like that of the calcareous nitre. 

None. 

Large, yellow, luminous, and decrepitating. 

Red and decrepitating. 

More white, luminous, and sparkling. 

S More white, luminous, and green; much smoke, 
X The saline residuum became black and burnt. 
Fine green, white, and red fulgurations. 


He also accompanies the relation of his expe- 
riments with many judicious reflections. 

The alcohol he employed in these above men- 
tioned, had a specific gravity of 0.840. Alcohol 
affords frequently a valuable agent for separating 
salts from each other. We shall therefore intro- 
duce the following additional table, derived 
the experiments of Wenzel ; — 


100 parts of alcohol dissolve of 
Temp, 


Nitrate of Cobalt, at 
Copper, 
Alumina, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Muriate of Zinc, 


54”.5 

100 parts 

.54°.5 

100 

54°.5 

100 


125 

180..5 

290 

54'’.5 

100 
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Muriate of Alumina, 54.5 temp 

.100 parts 

Magnesia, 180.5 

547 

Iron, 180.5 

100 

Copper, 180.5 

100 

Acetate of Lead, 154°.5 

100 

At tne boiling point, 100 parts of alcohol dis- 

solve of muriate of lime 

100 parts 

Nitrate of ammonia, 

89 

Corrosive sublimate, 

88.8 

Succinic acid, 

74.0 

Acetate of soda, 

46.5 

Nitrate of silver, 

41.7 

Refined sugar, 

94.6 

Boracic- acid, 

20.0 

Nitrate of soda. 

9.6 

Acetate of copper, . 

7.5 

Muriate of ammonia, 

7.1 

Superarseniate of potash, . 

3.75 

Oxalate of potash, 

2.92 

Nitrate of potash, 

2.08 

Muriate of potash, 

2.08 

Arseniate of soda, 

1.58 

Arseuious acid, 

1.25 

Tartrate of potash. 

0.42 


It appears from the experinients of Kirwan 
that dried muriate of magnesia dissolvjes moie 
abundantly in strong than in weak alcohol, loo 
parts of specific gravity Q.900 dissolve 21.25 ; of 
0.848,23.75; of 0.834, *36, 25 ; and of 0.817, 
50 parts. The same holds to a more limited 
extent with acetate of lime, 2.4 grains being so- 
luble in 100 of the first alcohol, and 4.88 in 100 
of the last. The other salts which he tried dis- 
solved more sparingly in the stronger than in 
the weaker alcohol. The temperature of the 
spirit was generally 60°. 

All deliquescent salts are soluble in alcohol. 
Alcohol holding the strontitic salts in solution, 
gives a flame of a rich purple. The cupreous 
salts and boracic acid give a green ; the soluble 
calcareous, a reddish ; the barytic, a yellowish. 
For the efl'ect of other salts on the colour of 
flame, see a preceding table. 

Kirwan al.so, with that accuracy which has 
distinguished him, has given a table of the solu- 
bility of certain salts, by means of alcohol of 
diflcrent densities. In these the temperature is 
properly noticed — 


Salts cinployt'd, all de- 
prived (d tlieir water 
of crystallization. 

Soluble in 100 grains of Alcohol 
of ditferent specific gravity. — 

Heat, from 50^. to 70°. 


Sp. Gr. 

Sp. Gr. 

Sp. Gr. 

Sp. Gr. 

Sp. Or, 


0.9 

0.872 

0.848 

0.834 

0.817 

... . . . 

Grains, 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

(» rains. 

Nitrated Potash 

2.76 

1. 

0 

0 

0 

Soda 

10.5 

6. 

— 

0.38 

0 

Muriated Pottush 

4.62 

1.66 

— 

0.38 

0 

Soda 

5.8 

3.67 

— 

0.5 

— 

Ammonia 

6.5 

4.75 

— 

1.5 

. — 

Magnesia 

21.25 

— . 

23.75 



(dried at 120°. by 




36.25 

50. 

Kirwan) 






Barytes 

1. 

— 

0.29 

' 0.185 

0.09 

Ditto, ditto, crystallized 

1.56 

— 

0.43 

1 0.32 

0.06 

Acetated Lime 

2.4 


4.12 

4.75 

4.88 


The alcohol of 0.825 has been subjected to a 
cold of — 91° without congealing. But Mr. 
Hutton has given, in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
paedia, article Cold, an account of his having 
succeeded in solidifying it by a cold of — 110°. 
The alcohol he employed had a density of 0.798 
at 60°. His proce.ss has been kept secret. The 
boiling point of alcohol of 0.825 is 176°. Alco- 
hol of 0.810 boils at 173°. 5. For the force of 
its vapour at different temperatures, and its 
specific heat, see Caloric, and the Tables of 
Vapour. 

When potassium and sodium are put in con- 
tact with the strongest alcohol, hydrogen is 
evolved.. When chlorine is made to pas.s through 
alcohol in a Woolfe’s apparatus, there is a mutual 
action. Water, an oily looking substance, mu- 
riatic acid, a little carbonic acid, and carbona- 


ceous matter, are the products. This oily*^ 
substance docs not redden turnsole, though 
its analysis by heat shews it to contain muriatic 
acid. It is white, denser than water, has a 
cooling taste analogous to mint, and a peculiar, 
but not an ethereous odour. It is very soluble 
in alcohol, but scarcely in water. The strongest’ 
alkalis hardly operate on it 

It was at one time maintained, that alcohol 
did not exist in wines, but was generated and 
evolved by the heat of distillation. On this 
subject M. Gay Lussac made some decisiv^^x- 
periments. He agitated wine with lithar^ it' 
fine powder, till the liquid became as limpid as 
wuterj and then saturated it with subcarbonate o 
potash. The alcohol immediately separated afld 
floated on the top. He distilled another portion 
of wine in vacuo, at 59° Fabr. a temperatut* 
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considerably bSow tliat of fermentation. Alco- will any sediment be deposited for several hours, 
hol came over. Mr. Brande proved the game The alcohol used in the last-mentioned experi- 
position by saturating wine with subacetate of ment did not exceed .840. 

' i^d, and adding pota^ Phosphorus is sparingly soluble in alcohol, but 

MM. Adam and iMportal have substituted in greater quantity by heat than in cold. The 
for the redistillations used in converting wine or addition of water to this solution affords an 


beer into alcohol, a single process of great ele- 
gance. From the capital of the still a tube is 
led into a large copper recipient. This is joined 
by a second tube to a second recipient, and so 
on through a series of four vessels, arranged like 
a Woolfe^s apparatus. The last vessel communi- 
cates with the worm of the first refrigeratory. — 
This, the body of the still, and the two recipients 
nearest it, are charged with the wine or fennented 
liquor. When ebullition takes place in the still, 
the vapour issuing from it soon communicates 
the boiling temperature to the liquor in the two 
recipients. From these the volatilized alcohol 
will rise and pass into the third vessel, which is 
empty. After communicating a certain heat to 
it, a portion of the finer or less condensable spirit 
will pass into the fourth, and thence, in a little, 
into the worm of the first refrigeratory. The 
wine round the worm will likewise acquire heat, 
but more slowly. The vapour that in that event 
may pass iincond eased through the first worm, is 
conducted into a second, surrounded with cold 
water. Whenever the still is worked off, it is 
replenished by a stop-cock from the nearest re- 
cipient, which, in its turn, is filled from the 
second, and the second from the first worm-tub. 
It is evident, from this arrangement, that by 
keeping the third and fourth rex:ipients at a cer- 
tain temperature, we may cause alcohol, of any 
degree of lightness, to form directly at the re- 
mote extremity of the apparatus. The utmost 
economy of fuel and time is also secured, and a 
better flavoured spirit is obtained. The arribre 
gout of bad spirit can scarcely be destroyed by 
infysionwith charcoal and redistillation. Jn this 
mode of operating, the taste and smell are excel- 
lent from the first. Several stills on the above 
principle have been constructed at Glasgow, for 
the West India distillers, and have been found 
extremely advantageous. The excise laws do 
not permit their employment in the home trade. 

Ir sulphur in sublimation meet with the va- 
pour of alcohol, a very small portion combines 
'vith it, which communicates a hydro-sulphur- 
ous smell to the fluid. The increased surface of 
the two substances appears to favour the combi- 
nation. It had been supposed, that this was the 
only way in which they could be united ; but 
M. Favre has lately asserted, that having digested 
two drams of flower of sulphur in an ounce of 
alcohol, over a gentle fire not sutficient to make 
it boil, for twelve hours, he obtained a solution 
that gave twenty-three grains of precipitate. A 
similar mixture left to stand for a month in a 
place exposed to the solar rays, afforded sixteen 
grains of precipitate ; and another, from which 
light was excluded, gave thirteen grains. It 
alcohol be boiled with one-fouith of its weight 
of sulphur for an hour, and filtered hot, a small 
^luantity of minute crystals will be deposited on 
iooliag; and the clear fluid will assume an opa- 
> kne hue on being diluted with an equal quantity 
water, in which state it will pass the filter, nor 
VoL. I. 


opaque milky fluid, which gradually becomes 
clear by the subsidence of the phosphorus. 

Earths seem to have scarcely any action upon 
alcohol. Quicklime, however, produces some 
alteration in this fluid, by changing its flavour, 
and rendering it of a yellow colour. A small 
portion is probably taken up. 

Soaps art dissolved with great facility in al- 
cohol, with which they combine more readily 
than with water. None of the metals, or their 
oxides, are acted upon by this fluid. Resins, 
essential oils, camphor, bitumen, and various 
other substances, are dissolved with great facility 
in alcohol, from which they may be precipitated 
by the addition of water From its property of 
dissolving resins, it becomes the menstruum of 
one class of varnishes. See Vaiinisii. 

Camphor is not only extremely soluble in alco- 
hol, but assists the solution of resins in it. Fixed 
oils, when rendered drying by metallic oxides, 
are soluble in it, as well as when combined with 
alkalis. 

Wax, speAiaceti, biliary calculi, urea, and all 
the animal substances of a resinous nature, are 
soluble in alcohol ; but it curdles milk, coagu- 
lates albumen, and liardcns the muscular fibre 
and coagulum of the blood. 

The uses of alcohol are various. As a solvent 
of resinous substances and essential oils, it is 
employed both in pharmacy and by the perfumer. 
When diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
constituting what is called proof spirit, it is 
used for extracting tinctures from vegetable and 
other substances, the alcohol dissolving the re- 
sinous parts, and the water the gummy. From 
giving a steady heat without smoke when burnt 
in a lamp, it was formerly much employed to 
keep water boiling on the tea-table. In thermo- 
meters for measuring great degrees of cold, it is 
preferable to mercury, as we cannot bring it to 
freeze. It is in common use for preserving many 
anatomical prepartions, and certain subjects in 
natural history ; but to some it is injurious, the 
molluscJE for instance, the calcareous covering 
of which it in lime corrodes. It is of consider- 
able use too in chemical analysis, as appears 
under the different articles to which it is appli- 
cable. 

From the great expansive power of alcohol, it 
has been made a question, 's^ether it might not , 
be applied with advantage in the working of 
steam-engines. From a series of experiments 
made by Betancourt, it appears, that the steam 
of alcohol has, in all cases of equal temperature, 
more than double the force of that of water; and 
that the steam of alcohol at 174° Fahr. is equ^ 
to that of water at 212° : thus there is a consi- 
derable diminution of the consumption of fuel, 
and where this is so expensive as to be an olv- 
ject of great importance, by contriving the ma- 
chinery so as to prcvcj^ the alcohol from being 
K>st, it may possibly at future time be used 
neouK 


witli advantage, if some^ 


er fluid of great 
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pansive power, and inferior price, be not found 
more economical. 

It remains for us to mention the chemical 
nature of alcohol, and the appearances which 
attend it? decomposition. The remarkable cir- 
cumstance of a vegetable product burning away, 
without the smallest trace of smoke or fuliginous 
vapour of any kind, had long engaged the at- 
tention of chemists. Junker and Boerhaave 
threw much light on the subject by remarking, 
that the product of the combustion of alcohol 
was always a quantity of pure water ; and, this 
fact was more fully illustrated by the experiments 
of the illustrious Lavoisier. The ready evapora- 
tion of alcohol, and the ease with which its 
vapour will fill a large vessel, renders it a dan- 
gerous cxpcTiment to submit a con^derablc 
quantity at once to combustion, in oxygen gas 
confined in any vessel ; but this difficulty was sur- 
mounted in an ingenious manner. His first 
experiment was simply to asceiUic the quantity 
of water yielded by the combustion of a given 
weight of alcohol. This was performed in the 
following apparatus, contrived by M. Meusaiier. 
See Chemistry, plate T. fig. 1. 

E F is a worm, contained in the cooler A B C D. 
To the upper part of tlie worm F, the chimney 
G II is fixed, whicli is composed of two tubes, 
one 'vvitbin the other, the inner oV which is a 
continuation of the worm, the outer one is a 
case of tin plate, which surrounds it at about 
an inch distance, and the interval is filled with 
sand. At the inferior extremity K of the inner 
tube, a glass tube is fixed, to which is adapted 
the Argand lamp L M, for burning alcohol. 

Things being thus disposed, and the lamp being 
filled with a determined quantity of alcohol, it 
is set on fire ; the water which is formed during 
combustion rises in the chimney K E, and, being 
condensed in the worm, runs out at its extremity, 
F, into the bottle P. The use of the outer tube 
G H, and of the sand between it and the inner 
tube, is to prevent the latter, which proceeds from 
the worm, from being cooled during combustion, 
which would occasion the water, formed by the 
burning, to fall back on the lamp, instead of 
passing on into the worm. 

This apparatus, though not perfect, has the 
advantage of enabling the chemist to operate 
with larger quantities than can be admitted in 
the more accurate experiments on combustion, 
and by it, the above mentioned chemists were 
able to establish the important fact, that the 
quantity of water collected by the combustion of 
alcohol very sensibly exceeds the quantity of 
the alcohol which is consumed. The product of 
water must vary according to the strength of the 
alcohol, and the care of conducting the experi- 
ment ; but it is so considerable, that from six- 
teen ounces of ardent spirit, Lavoisier obtained 
eighteen ounces and a half of pure water. — 
There is besides, however, a large quantity of 
carbonic acid produced in this experiment which 
escapes, and cannot be estimated by this appara- 
tus. Some of this gas unites widi the water 
which is collected, and causes it to precipitate 
lime-water. 

Having thus ascertained in a general way the 
products of the combustion of alcohol, Lavoisier 


proceeded to repeat the experiment, in vessels 
which* might determine the result with accuracy. 
He employed, for this purpose, a large bell glass, 
holding from 700 to 80(^ubic inches, and in- 
verted over a mercurial ttugh. A small lamp, 
filled with a known weight of alcohol, was in- 
troduced under the glass, swimming on the sur- 
face of the mercury, and the wick was armed 
witli a very minute portion of phosphorus. The 
atmospherical air within the glass was sucked out 
by a syphon, till the mercury rose to a certain 
height which was noted ; and the phosphorus on 
the wick being tlieii kindled by a hot iron, the 
spirit soon took fire. As the air within the glass 
would be soon consumed, and the inflammation of 
the spirit stopped, a constant supply of oxygen 
gas was sent into the glass through a syphon tube, 
connected with a reservoir of this gas, and which 
passed \inder the mercury into the glass where 
the combuslion was going on. Great precaution 
was required not to let in more oxygen than wus 
barely necessary to keep up the combustion; 
otherwise the heat, volatilizing part of the spirit, 
would liave filled the glass with vapour of al- 
cohol, and this mixing wdth the oxygen, would 
have suddenly exploded by the combustion. ^In 
this, as in other respects, the combustion of al- 
cohol strikingly resembles tliat of pure hydrogen 
gas. The experiment was at last stopped by the 
quantity of carbonic acid generated ; and on ex- 
amining the results, (proper corrections being 
made for pressure and temperature) it was foutid, 
that 93.5 grains of alcohol and 110.32 gniins of 
oxygen had been consumed. The products of 
these were 93.8 grains of carbonic acid and 
106.2 grains of water, which last, therefore, ex- 
ceeded by 12.7 grains the quantity of alcohol 
employed. From these data^ and from previous 
experiments (wherein Lavoisier estimated, that 
100 grains of oxygen take up 38.88 grains of • 
carbon, for the production of carbonic acid gas; 
and that the same quantity of oxygen takes up 
17.64 grains of hydrogen for the production of 
water,) he conchuled the composition of alcohol 
to be the following : 

(Carbon 28. 5 3 

Hydrogen 7. 8 7 

Water already existing in the alcohol 63. 6 


100 

We may observe, however, that the result of 
this experiment can only be considered as art 
approximation towards the truth, since the esti- 
mation of the component parts of alcohol here 
given, does not agree with that which is deduced^' 
by the same chemist, from the Tesult of vinous 
fermentation. Neither is there any light thrown 
on the mode of union between the component 
parts, and their degree of oxygenation as they 
exist in the spirit before combustion. 

Alcohol has likewise been more directly de- 
composed without the accession of oxygen gas. 
Dr. rriestley procured inflammable air by pass- 
ing the electric spark through spirit of wine. 
But the most striking experiments on this sub- 
ject, performed by this excellent philosopher, 
were the decomposition of spirit by passing 
through red-hot tubes, both of earth and met^i 
He first transmitfod two ounce measures of a** 
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orho!, reduced to vapour by boiling, through 
an ignited porcelain tube, and procured 1900 
ounce measures of air, * which was all inflam- 
mable without any mi3^i|re of fixed air in it, and 
which burned with a blue lambent flame/ (We 
here quote the very words of the author, which 
the writer of the article Alcool, in the Encyclo- 
pedie Methodique, has made to correspond with 
the experiments of Lavoisier, by adopting the 
following singular translation ; — M. rriestlcy, 
en faisant passer de Talcoo dans un tube d’argile 
Tougi au feu, en a retire du gas hydrogene inele 
de gaz acide carbonique.) Dr. Priestley’s next 
experiments are still more curious, as they de- 
termine the existence of carbonaceous matter 
in spirit of wine. Having found interesting re- 
sults from the transmissiori of the vapour of 
water through a heated copper tube, he repeated 
the experiments, only substituting the vapour of 
spirit of wine for that of water. ‘ In this case,' 
he observes, * the vapour of the spirit had no 
sooner entered the hot copper tube, than I was 
perfectly astonished at the rapid production of 
air. It resembled the blowing of bellows. But 
I had not used four ounces of the spirit of wine 
before I very unexpectedly found that the tube 
was perforated in several places, and presently 
afterwards it was so far destroyed, that in at- 
tempting to remove it from the fire, it actually 
fell in pieces. The inside was full of a black 
sooty matter, resembling lamp-black.’ He then 
varied the experiment by using earthen tubes, 
placing within them copper tilings, and trans- 
mitting the vapour of alcohol. The copper was, 
as before, converted into a black friable sub- 
stance, obviously produced by the addition of 
carbonaceous matter furnished by one part of 
the spirit, whilst the other part appeared in the 
form of a copious stream of inflammable air. It 
is, however, by no means the whole of the char- 
coal of the alcohol which is detained by the 
copper, for much of it escapes mixed with the 
inflammable air in the form of fine soot, giving 
the gas the appearance of a dense black cloud ; 
and when the tube is strongly heated, this vola- 
tilized charcoal will give an uniform black coat- 
ing to any balloon or large vessel in which the 
gas is received. Dr. Priestley found some other 
metals to undergo a similar change by the vapour 
of alcohol, but none in so striking a manner as 
copper. On heating some of this charcoal of 
copper, as he calls it, in oxygen gas, he found it 
to bum very readily to a certain point, after 
which the remainder could not be again kindled. 
The gas produced by the combustion was pure 
fixed air or carbonic acid. 

The excellent Dutch chemists, of the Teyle- 
rian institution. Van Marum and colleagues, re- 
peated Dr. Priestley’s experiments with great 
accuracy, and found the same results in every 
essential particular. They employed, as well as 
Hr. Priestley, Wedgvvood’s porcelain tubes, 
which they inclosed in iron tubes to prevent the 
sudden action of the fire which is apt to crack 
them. One extremity of the earthen tube re- 
ceived a small retort in which was put the alco- 
flol, and the other entered a metalUc serpentine 
imirtersed in a refrigeratory, and provided 
the further end with a bottle to receive the 


gaseous products. In the first experiment which 
was performed, an ounce and a half of alcohol 
in vapour had been transmitted through the 
heated copper, and had produced about six cubic 
feet of inflammable air. 

In the second experiment the heat was greater, 
and the productions of the gas more rapid. In 
all, the copper was reduced to a black and very 
friable substance, which fell to pieces between the 
fingers. The proportion of charcoal added to 
the copper by the experiments, varied at diffe- 
rent times, apparently owing to the greater or less 
rapidity with which the process was conducted. 
Dr. Priestley had united 446 grains of charcoal to 
twenty-eight of copper, in one instance; and 
508 to nineteen, in another; but the Dutch 
chemists found a much less proportion of char- 
coal, being only an addition of 292 grains to 748 
of copper in one case, and in another, 180 of 
charcoal to 612 of the metal. The great difference 
in the result is, however, of little consequence in 
attempting to ascertain by these experiments the 
exact projxirtion of the component parts of alcohol, 
since a large part of the carbonaceous ingredient 
escapes the copper, and passes over into the ves- 
sels which receive the inflammable air, where it 
either appears in the form of a fine black 
soot, or remans permanently united with the 
hydrogen gas. M.Van IMarum likewise collected, 
in the bottle connected with the serpentine, a 
quantity of nearly pure water, about equal to 
half the weight of the alcohol evaporated by 
boiling, and of the specific gravity ot .996. He 
does not inform us of the strength of the spirit 
wliich he used. He confirmed the other part of 
Dr. Priesley’s experiment by burning the char- 
coal of copper in oxygen gas, and procuring 
pure carbonic acid, whilst the remaining copper 
still retained a small portion of carbon which 
could not be consumed. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the inflammable air, produced in the 
experiments of both these eminent chemists, was 
found to be not more than twice as light as 
common air, and it probably bears a considera- 
ble resemblance to that species of gas, termed, 
with great propriety, by Mr. Cruikshank, gase- 
ous oxyd of carbon. 

The vapour of alcohol transmitted through 
earthen tubes, fonns, in particular circumstances, 
that singular air which nas been named olefiant 
gas. It possesses in the highest degree the cordial, 
stimulating, and intoxicating qualities, of all 
distilled spirits, and although the less powerful 
and more grateful of the spirituous liquors, such 
as rum, brandy, &c. are more peculiarly devoted 
to the use of the table, the purer ardent spirit, 
again sufficiently diluted with water, is employed 
as the basis of many of the artificial cordial spirits 
and liquors, to which a flavour and additional 
taste are given by particular admixtures. Its use 
in medicine as a solvent for the more active parts 
of vegetables, under the form of tinctures, has 
already been mentioned ; it is also employed as 
an external application, often with considerable 
success. 

The highly antiseptic power of alcohol which 
renders it so valuable in preserving particular 
parts of the body, as anatomical preparations, is 
of great importance ; as also the gentle, steady, 
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and uniform heat which it gives during combus- 
tion, and the absence of smoke or fuliginous 
vapour, which make it often a most eligible ma- 
terial for burning in lamps. Its uses in these 
respects have already been mentioned ; but as a 
duid for thermometers, though it has the advan- 
tage over merc ury in not freezing in any knowr* 
degree of cold, yet from its ready volatility in a 
moderate heat it cannot be depended on with 
any accuracy, above ninety or 100 degrees. 

We refer the reader to the articles Fermenta- 
tion, (vinous and otherwise,) Distillation, 
and the several species of distilled spirits ; in 
which the formation of alcohol in its progressive 
stages will be more fully developed. 

Alcohol, is also a fine, impalpable powder, 
used by the ladies of the Fast as a kind of fucus. 
Kohol is the generic nmne for a substance applied 
to the eye-ball, on the inside of the eye-licls, in 
the form of a finely levigated powder. That 
which is employed for ornament is called al kohol 
or isj)hahany ; when other ingredients, as dowers 
of olibanum, amber, and the like, are added, on 
account of some particular disorders, the kohol is 
distinguished by some appropriate epithet. Dr. 
Shaw says, that none of the women in liarbary 
think tlieiiLselves completely dressed, until they 
have tinged their hair and edges o£ their eye-lids 
with ul-ka-hol, the powder of leaL-ore. Lady 
Montague also takes notice of this custom 
among the Faslern women. Letters, vol. ii. p. 32. 
This ore used at Aleppo, is the stibium of the 
ancients, but very different from antimony, is 
brought from Persia, and prepared by roast- 
ing it in a quince, an apple or a trufile, then 
adding a few drops of oil of almonds, it is ground 
to a subtile powder on a marble. The quantity 
of koliol consumed in the Fast is incredibly 
great. It has been said by one of their poets, 
in allusion to the probe used for applying the 


powder, and the mountains where the minerals 
found, * that the mountains have been w orn away 
by a bodkin.' This probe or bodkin, called 
meel, is made of ivory, ^Iver, or wood; it is 
dipped in water, and wh^ a little of the powder 
has been sprinkled on it, it is applied horizontally 
to the eye, and the eye-lids being shut upon it, 
the probe is drawn between them, leaving the 
inside tinged, and a black rim allround the edge. 
The Roman satirist alludes to this custom, as 
well as to blackening the eye-brows ; 

* Ilia supercilium madida fuligine tactum 

Oblique producit acu, pingitque trementeii 

Attollens oculos.^ 

Juvenal, Sat. ii. v. 67. and Casaubon's note, 

Kohol is used also by men for strengthening 
the sight, and preventing various disorders of the 
eye. It is applied also to the eyes of children, 
as soon as they are born, and renewed at intervals 
of a few days tlirough the several periods of their 
adolescence. The use of the kohol is of very 
ancient date. Passages relative to it, in sacred 
history, may be seen in Shaw, Travels, p. 229. 
Ilaniier, Observations, vol. ii. p. 405. and 
Lowth’s Notes on Isaiah, c. iii. v. 16. llarmer 
conceives that the redness of the eyes, us it is in 
our version, which the dying patriarch mentions 
in blessing Judah, Gen. xlix. 12, is to be ex- 
plained by this usage. Dr. Russel observes, on 
a passage in Xenophon, referred to by Shaw, 
that blackening the eyes, though a custom among 
the Medes, was not at that time in use among 
the Persians; for Cyius, among othe’’ things, 
seems to have been surprised at the painted eyes 
of his grand-father Astyages. Cyropicd. lib. i, 
p. B. See Russell’s Aleppo, vol, i, p. lll,p. 
367. ed. 1794. Perhaps from this impalpable 
powder the name* was transferred to other subtile 
powders, and afterwards to spirits of wine. 
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ALCORAN, or Al-koran, from the Arabic 
panicle al, and coran or koran, derived from the 
verb caroa or karoa, to read ; signifying the 
reading ; or rather, that which ought to be read : 
amongst the Mahommedans, the name of the 
book which contains the revelations and doc- 
trines of their pretended prophet, Mahomet. 
By this name they entitle not only the entire 
book or volume of the Koran, but also any par- 
ticular chapter or section of it; just as the Jews 
call either the whole scripture, or any part of it, 
by the name of Karah, or Mikra, words of the 
same origin and import. Besides this peculiar 
name, the Koran is also honoured with several 
appellations common to other books of scripture; 
as, al Farkan, from tlie verb foraka, to divide, or 
distinguish ; not, as the Mahommedan doctors 
say, becau.se these books are divided into chapters 
or sections, or distinguish between good and 
evil; but in the same notion as tlie Jews use the 
word perek, or pirka, from the same root, to 
denote a section or portion of scripture. It is 
al^ called al Moshaf, the volume, and al Kitha, 
the book, by way of eminence, which answers 
to the Biblia of the Greeks ; and al Dhikr, the 


admonition, which name is also given to the 
Pentateuch and (iospel. 

The Alcoran is divided into 114 larger por- 
tions of very unequal length, which we call 
chapters, but the Arabians sowar, in the singular 
sura; a word rarely used on any other occasion, 
and properly signifying a row, or a regular 
scries; as a course of bricks in building, or a 
rank of soldiers in an army, and is the same m 
use and import with the sura, or tora, of the 
Jews; who also called the fifty-three sections of 
the Pentateuch, Sedarim, a word of the same 
signification. These chapters are not in the 
manuscript copies distinguished by their nume- 
rical order, but by particular titles, which are 
taken sometimes from a peculiar subject treated 
of, or person mentioned therein ; usually from 
the first word of note, exactly in the same man* 
ner as the Jews have named their Sedarim ; 
though the word from which some chapters are 
denominated be very distant, towards the middF‘> 
or perhaps the end of the chapter, y/hich seeiRS 
ridiculous. But the occasion of this appears o 
have been, that the verse or passage wnermq 
such word occurs, was, in pome ot ume, 
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tealed and committed to writing, before the 
Dther verses of the same chapter which precede 
it in order ; and the title oeing given to the 
chapter before it was,jjpmpleted, or the passages 
reduced to their present order, the verse from 
whence such title was taken did not always 
jiappen to begin the chapter. Some chapters 
have two or more titles, occasioned by the dif- 
ference of the copies. Some of them being pre- 
tended to have been revealed at Mecca, and 
others at Medina, the noting this difference 
makes a part of the title. Every chapter is 
divided into smaller portions, of very unequal 
length also, which we customarily call verse : 
but the Arabic word is ayat, the same with the 
Hebrew ototh, and signifies signs or wonders ; 
such as the secrets of God, his attributes, works, 
judgments, and ordinances, delivered in those 
verses ; many of which have their particular 
titles also imposed in the same manner as those 
of the chapters. Besides tliese unequal divi- 
sions, the Maliommedans have also divided 
their Koran into sixty equal portions, which they 
call Ahzab, in the singular, liizb, each subdivided 
into four equal parts ; which is likewise an 
imitation of the Jews, who have an ancient 
division of their Mishna into sixty portions 
called Massictoth. But the Koran is more usually 
divid('d into thirty sections only, named Ajza, 
from the singular, Jo/., each of twice the length 
of tiie former, and in like manner subdivided 
into four parts. Those divisions are for the use 
of the readers of the Koran in the royal temples, 
or in the adjoining chapels where the emperors 
and, great men arc interred; of whom there are 
thirty belonging to every chapel, and each reads 
his section every day ; so that the whole Koran 
is read over once a day. Next after the title, at 
the name of every chapter, except only the ninth, 
is pretixtxl the following solemn form, by the 
Mahorn'medans, called the Bismallah, * in the 
name ot‘ the most merciful Cod;^ which form 
they constantly place at the beginning of all 
their hooks and writings in general, as a peculiar 
mark or distinguishing characteristic of their 
religion, it being counted a sort of impiety to 
omit it. The Jews, and eastern Chrislian^i, for 
the same purpose, make use of similar forms. 
But Mahomet probably took this form from 
the Persian Magi, who began their books in these 
words, * Benam yezdam bakshaishgher dadar ; ^ 
that is. In the name of the most merciful just 
God. There are twenty-nine chapters ot the 
Koran, which have tliis peculiarity, that they 
begin with certain letters of the alphabet, some 
with a single one, others with more. These 
letters the Mahoinrnedans believe to be the 
peculiar mark of the Koran, and to conceal 
several profound mysteries; the certain under- 
standing of which, the more intelligent confess, 
has not been communicated to any mortal, their 
prophet only excepted : notwithstanding which, 
some take the liberty of guessing at their mean- 
ing, by that species of cabala, called by the 
Jews Notarikon. There are also abrogated 
passages classed under three divisions ; the first, 
where both the letter and the sense are abro- 
gated ; the second, where this is the case with 
the letter only ; tlie third, where the sense, and 
not the letter is abrogated. 
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The Koran is universally allowed to be written 
with the utmost elegance and purity of language, 
in the dialect of the tribe of Koreisb, the most 
noble and polite of all the Arabians, but with 
some mixture, though very rarely, of otlier dia- 
lects. — It is confessedly the standard of the 
Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox be- 
lieve, and are taught by the book itself, inimitable 
by any human pen, (though some sectaries have 
been of another opinion,) and therefore insisted 
on as a permanent miracle, greater than that of 
raising the dead, and alone sufficient to convince 
the world of its divine original. And to this 
miracle did Mahomet himself chiefly appeal 
for the confirmation of his mission, publicly 
challenging the most eloquent men in all Arabia, 
which was at that, time stocked with thousand^ 
whose sole study and ambition it was to excel it 
elegance of style and composition, to producf 
even a single chapter that might be compared 
with it. As the composition and arrangement ol 
words, however, admit of infinite varieties, it 
can never be absolutely said, that any one is the 
best possible. In fact, llamzah Benahmed wrote 
a book against the Alcoran, with at least equal 
elegance; and Moselema another, which even 
surpassed it, and occasioned a defection of a 
great })art ^ the Mussulmans. To this pomp 
and liarmorlty of expression, some ascribe all the 
force and eflect of the Alcoran, which they con- 
sider as a sort of music, equally fitted with other 
species of that art to ravish and amaze. In this 
Mahomet succeeded so well, and so strangely 
captivated the minds of his audience, that seversu 
of his opponents thought it the effect of witch- 
craft and enchantment, as he himself complains. 
Others have attributed the effect of the Alcoran 
to the frectuent mention of rewards and punish- 
ments ; heaven and hell occurring almost in every 
page. Some suppose, that the sensual pleasures 
of paradise, so frequently set before the imagina- 
tions of the readers of the Alcoran, were what 
chiefly bewitched them. 

The general design of the Koran was to unite 
the professors of the three different religions, 
then followed in the populous country of Arabia, 
(who, for the most part, wandered without guides, 
the far greater number being idolaters, and the 
rest Jews and Christians, mostly of erroneous 
opinions,) in the knowledge and worship of one 
God ; under the sanction of certain laws and 
ceremonies, partly of ancient, and partly of novel 
institution, enforced by tlie consideration of re- 
wards and punishments both temporal and eter- 
nal ; and to bring them all to the obedience of 
Mahomet, as the prophet and ambassador of 
God ; who, after the repeated admonitions, pro- 
mises, and threats of lormer ages, was sent at 
last to establish and propagate God^s religion on 
earth ; and to be acknowledged chief pontiff in 
spiritual matters, as well as supreme prince m 
temporal. The great doctrine then of the Koran 
is the unity of God, to restore which, Mahomet 
pretended, was the chief end of his mission ; it 
being laid down by him as a fundamental truth, 
That there never was, nor ever can be, more than 
one true orthodox religion : That, though the 
particular laws or ceremonies are only temporary 
and suDject to alteration, according to the divine 
direction, yet the substance ot it being eternal 
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truth, is not liable to diange, but continues im- There are also a great number of occasional pas. 
mutably the same ; And that, whenever this re- sages in the Alcoran, relating only to particular 
ligion became neglected, orcorrupted in essentials, emergencies. For this advantage Mahomet had 
God had the goodness to re-inform and re-ad- by his piecemeal methocl of receiving and de- 
monish mankind thereof, by several prophets, of livering his revelations, that whenever he hap- 
whom Moses and Jesus were the most distin- pened to be perplexed with any thing, he had a 
guished, till tlie appearance of Mahomet, who is certain resource in some new morsel of revela- 
their seal, and no other to be expected after tion. It wax an admirable contrivance to bring 
him. The more effectually to engage people to down tlie whole Alcoran only to the lowest 
hearken to him, great part of the Koran is em- heaven, not to earth ; since, had the whole been 
ployed in relating examples of dreadful punish- published at once, innumerable objections would 
ments formerly inflicted by God on those who have been made, which it would have been im- 
rej^ted and abused his messengers ; several of possible for him to have solved ; but a.s he re- 
which stories, or some circumstances of them, ceived it by parcels, as God saw fit they should 
are taken from the Old and New Testaments, be published for the conversion and instruction 
but many more from the apocryphal books and of the people, he had a sure way to answer all 
traditions of the Jews and Christians of those emergencies, and to extricate himself with honour 
ages, set up in the Koran as truths, in opposition from any difficulty which might occur, 
to the Scriptures, which the Jews and Chris- It is the common opinion, that Mahomet, 
tians are charged with having altered ; and in- assisted by one Sergius, a monk, composed this 
deed, few or none of the relations or circum- book; but the Mussulmans believe, as an ar- 
stances in the Koran were invented by IVlaliomet, tide of their faith, that the prophet, who, they 
as is generally supposed, it being easy to trace say, was an illiterate man, had no concern in 
the greatest part of them much higher, as the inditing it; but that it was given him by (Jod, 
rest might be, were more of those books extant, who, to that end, made use of the ministry of the 
and were it worth while to make the enquiry. — angel Gabriel : that, however, it was communi- 
The rest of the Alcoran is taken up in prescribing cated to him by little and little, averse at a tin»e, 
necessary laws and directions, frequent admoni- and in different places, during the course of 
lions to moral and divine virtues, \he worship twenty -three years. — * And hence, say they, pro- 
and reverence of the Supreme Being, and resig- ceed that disorder and confusion visible in the 
nation to his will. One of their most learned work ; ^ which in truth, are so great, tliat all their 
commentators distinguishes the contents of the doctors have never been able to adjust them. 
Alcoran into allegorical and literal ; under the For Mahomet, or rather his copyist, having put 
former are conaprehended all the obscure, para- all the loose verses promiscuously in a book 
bolical, and enigmatical passages, with such laws together, it was impossible ever to retrieve the 
as are repealed, or abrogated ; the latter such as order wherein tliey were delivered. — Those 
are clear and in full force. The most excellent twenty-three years, which the angel employed 
inora.1 in the whole Alcoran, interpreters say, is in conveying the Alcoran tp Maliomet, are of 
that in the chapter Al AlraJ, viz. ‘ Shew mercy, wonderful service to his followers : inasmuch as 
do good to all, and dispute not with the ignorant;' tliey furnish them with an answer, to such as 
or, as Mr. Sale renders it, ‘ Use indulgence, tax them with those glaring contradictions of 
command that which is just, and withdraw far wliich the book is full, and which they piously 
from the ignorant.' Mahomet, according to the father upon God himself; alleging that in the 
authors of the Keschaf, having begged of the course of so long a time, he repealed and altered 
angel Gabriel a more ample explication of this several doctrines and precepts which the prophet 
passage, received it in the following terms : ^ Seek had before received of him. — M. D’llerbelot 
him who turns thee out, give to him who takes thinks it probable, that when the heresies of the 
from thee, pardon him who injures thee; for Nestorians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemned 
God will have you plant in your souls the roots by oecumenical councils, many bishops, priests, 
of his chief perfections.' It is easy to see that monks, &c. being driven into the deserts of 
this commentary is borrowed from the gospel. Arabia and Egypt, furnished the impostor witli 
In reality, the necessity of forgiving enemies, passages, and crude, ill-conceived doctrines, out 
though frequently inculcated in the Alcoran, is of the Scriptures ; and that it was hence that the 
of a later date among the Mahommedans, than Alcoran became so full of the wild and erroneous 
among the Christians ; among those later than opinions of those heretics. — ^The Jews also, who 
among the heathens ; and to be traced originally were very numerous in Arabia, furnished mar- 
^ong the Jews. See Exodus xxxiii. 4, 5. But terials for the Alcoran; nor is it without some 
it matters not so much who had it first, as who reason, that they boast twelve of their chief doc- 
observes it best. The caliph Ilassan, son of tors to have been the authors of this work.^ — ^The 
Hali, being at table, a slave let fall a dish of Alcoran, while Mahomet lived, was only kept in 
meat reeking hot, which scalded him severely, loose sheets ; his suceessor, Abubeker, first col- 
The slave fell on his knees, rehearsing these leclcd them into a volume, and committed the 
words of the Alcoran, * Paradise is for those who keeping of it to llaphsa, the widow of Mahomeb 
restrain their anger.' ‘ I am not angry witli in order / to be consulted as an original ; and 

thee/ answered the caliph. ‘And for those there being a good deal of diversity between the 

who forgive offences against them,' continues tlie several copies already dispersed throughout 
slave. ‘ I forgive thee thine,’ replies the caliph, provinces, Ottoman, successor of Abubeker, 

^ But above sdl, for those who return good for cured a great number of copies to be taken from 
«vil,' adds the slave. ‘ I set thee at liberty,’ re- that of llaphsa; at the same lime suppressing 
joined the caliph, ‘ and I give thee ten dinars.’ all the others not conformable to the original- 
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The chief differences, in the present copies of 
this book, consist in the points, which were not 
in use in the time of Mahomet, and his imme- 
diate successors ; but were added since, to ascer- 
tain the reading ; after the example of the Ma.s- 
soretes, who added the like points to the Hebrew 
texts of Scripture. There are seven principal 
editions of the Alcoran ; two at Medina, one at 
Mecca, one at Cusa, one at Bassora, one in 
Syria, and the common, or vulgate edition. The 
first contains 6000 verses, the others surpassing 
this number by 200 or 236 verses; but the 
number of words and letters is the same in all, 
viz. 77,639 words, and 323,015 letters. The 
following are the most beautiful manuscript 
copies found in Kurope. One, supposed to have 
been used by Solyman the Great, in the Museum 
Kircheriamim, at Rome ; one in the library of 
Christiana of Sweden ; one in the Imperial 
library at Vienna; one, with a commentary, by 
Abi Saidi Hades, obtained among the spoils at 
the defeat of the Turks, in 16R3, by George, 
elector of Saxony. The first edition of the whole 
in Arabic, was published at V^enice, in 1530, by 
Paganinus of Brescia, which was burnt by 
order of the pope. Afterwards, in 1684, it was 
printed at Hamburgh. In 1698, the original, 
with a Latin version, and a partial confutation, 
was published at Padua, by Father Lewis Ma- 
racci, by desire of pope Innocent XL An edition 
of the Arabic, with Scholia, was printed in folio, 
at Petersburgh, by the empress Catharine, with 
a studious imitation of a manuscript character, 
in order to meet the prejudices of her Mahom- 
medan subjects. The first I^atin version by a 
Christian was in 1143, when an Englishman, 
with the aid of Hermannus Dalmata, performed 
the task. In 1550, it was published by Bib- 
liande, and, about the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was translated into tlie Arragonian language 
hy Johannes Andreas, a convert from the Ma- 
hommedau faith. Reineccius publislied an edition 
of Maracci’s translation, with notes, at Leipsic, 
in 1721. Sale’s well-known translation was 
published in London, in 1 734 ; a German trans- 
lation, by Boysen, at Halle, in 1773, and a 
Irench one, by Savary, at Paris, 1782. The 
number of commentaries on the Alcoran is so 
large, that the bare titles would make a huge 
volume. BenOschair has written the history of 
them, entitled, Tarikh Ben Oschair. The prin- 
cipal among them are, Reidhaori, Thaalebi, Za- 
malchschari, and Bacai. The Mahornmedans 
have a positive theology, built on the Alcoran 
and traaition ; as well as a scholastical one, built 
on reason. They have likewise their casuists, 
and a kind of canon law ; wherein they distin- 
guish between what is of divine, and what of 
positive right. They have also their beneficiaries, 
chaplains, almoners, and canons, who read a 
chapter every day out of the Alcoran, in the 
mosques ; and have prebends annexed to their 
office. The hatib of the mosque is what we call 
the parson of the parish ; and the scheics are the 
preachers, who take their texts ont of the Al- 
coran. 

It is the general belief among the Mahomme- 
dans, that the Koran is of divine original ; nay, 
dial it is eternal and uncreated ; remaining, as 
some express it, i-a the very essence of God ; that 


the first transcript has been from everlasting by 
God’s throne, written on a table of vast bigness, 
called the preserved table, in which are also re- 
corded the divine decrees past and frUure : that 
acopy from this table, in one volume on paper, 
was by the ministry of the angel Gabriel sent 
down to the lowest heaven, in the month of 
Ramadan, on the night of power ; from whence 
Gabriel revealed it to Mahomet by parcels, some 
at Mecca, and some at Medina, at different times 
during the space of twenty-three years, as the 
exigency of affairs required ; giving him, how 
ever, the consolation to show him the whole, 
which they tell us was bound in silk, and adorned 
with gold and precious stones of paradise, once 
a year; but in the last year of his life he had the 
favour to see it twice. They say, that only ten 
chapters were delivered entire, the rest being 
revealed piecemeal, and written down from time 
to time by the prophet’s amanuensis, in such 
a part of such and such a chapter, till they were 
completed, according to the directions of the 
angel. The first parcel that was revealed, is 
generally agreed to have been the first five verses 
of the ninety-sixth chapter. — In fine, the book 
of the Alcoran is held ip the highest esteem and 
reverence among the Mussnlmans. They dare 
not so m»ch as touch it, without being 
first wasbea, or legally purified ; to prevent 
wliich, an inscription is put on the cover or label, 

‘ l^et none touch but tliey who are clean.’ Some 
Mahommedan sects, however, do not admit the 
Koran to be uncreated, and accuse the main- 
tainers of this doctrine of infidelity, as asserting 
two eternal beings. This was particularly the 
ease with the sect called the Motazalites, and 
the followers of Isa h'.bn Sobeh Abu Musa, sur- 
named A1 Mozdar. It is nevertheless read with 
great care and respect ; being never held below 
the girdle. They swear by it ; take omens from 
it on all weighty occasions ; carry it with them 
to war : write sentences of it in their banners ; 
adorn it with gold and precious stones ; and, 
knowingly, suffer it not to be in the possession of 
any of a different religion. Some say that it is 
punishable even with death, in a Christian, to 
touch it; others, that the veneration of the Mus- 
sulmans leads them to condemn the translating 
it into any other language, as a profanation: but 
these seem to be exaggerations. The Mahom- 
inedaiis have taken care to have their scripture 
translated into the Persian, the Javan, the Ma- 
layan, and other languages ; though, out of res- 
pect to the original, these versions are generally, 
if not always, interlineated. 

With regard to that most prominent feature of 
the Koran, and which its admirers have ever re- 
presented as its grand excellence, the inculcation 
of the worship of the one God, as a being of 
infinite perfection and glory, it might easily be 
shewn, that whatever accurate descriptions are 
given of his attributes, they were borrowed from 
the Christian Scriptures : nor can it be imagined 
that they should be primarily communicated to 
the pretended propnet of Arabia, amidst such 
a ma:53 of contradiction and absui*dity. As to 
Other representations, such especially as relate 
to paradise, nothing can be more completely in 
contrast than the Holy Scriptures and the Mi- 
hommedan Bible. The former exhibits to the 
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view of mortals a scene replenislied with felicity, 
but felicity of the purest kind, such as sanctified 
spirits may be expected to relish, and such as a 
holy God might be believed to communicate; 
whereas the paradise of the Koran is neither 
moral nor rational. It is neither more nor less 
than an abode of selfishness and sensuality — 
degrading, instead of elevating to the pure and 
Infinite Spirit, and mean and sordid in all its 
arrangements. 

The Koran, thus ill sustaining its own claims 
to inspiration, studiously acknowledges the mis- 
sions both of Moses and Christ, though it 
charges their disciples with corrupting the Scrip- 
tures of each dispensation. Jesus is allowed to 
be the true Messias, and a worker of miracles, 
but his crucifixion is denied, the traitor Judas, 
it is asserted, being changed into his likeness, 
and put to death in his .stead. Every circum- 
stance, indeed, connected with the histories of 
the Holy Scriptures, is either distorted or blended 
with the fictions of Rabbinical tradition, or with 
spurious gospels. Its doctrinal principles are 
borrowed frequently from the Ariauism of the 
Arabian Christians, and the notions of the Per- 
sian magi. 

The author of the ‘ View of Christianity and Ma- 
hommedanisin,’ observes, that by ^he advocates 
of iMahommedanism, the Koran ha^klways been 
held forth as the greatest of miracles, and equally 
stupendous with the act of raising the dead. The 
miracles of IMoscs and Jcsu.s, they siiy, were 
transient and temporary ; but that of the Koran 
is permanent and perpetual ; and, therefore, far 
surpasses all the miraculous events of preceding 
ages. VVe will not detract from the real merit 
of the Koran : we allow it to be generally elegant 
and often sublime : but at the same time we re- 
ject with disdain its arrogant pretence to any 
thing supernatural ; all the real excellence of the 
work being easily referrible to natural and visi- 
ble causes. — In the language of Arabia, a lan- 
guage extremely loved and diligently cultivated 
by the people to wliom it was vernacular, Ma- 
homet lound advantages which were never en- 
joyed by any fonrier or succeeding impostor. It 
requires not the eye of a philosopher to discoverin 
every .soil and country a principle of national 
pride : and if we look back for many ages on 
the history of the Arabians, we shall easily per- 
ceive that pride, among them, invariably to have 
consisted in the knowledge and improvement of 
their native language. The Arabic, which has 
been justly esteemed the rno.st copious of the 
Ea.s tern tongues ; which had existed from the re- 
motest antiquity ; which had been embellished 
by numberless poets, and refined by the con- 
stant exerci.se of the natives ; was the most suc- 
cessful iastruraent whicli Mahomet employed in 
planting his new religion among them. Admi- 
rably adapted by its unrivalled harmony, and by 
its endless variety to add painting to expression, 
and to pursue the imagination in its unbounded 
flight, it became in the hands of Mahomet an 
irresistible charm to blind the judgment, and to 
captivate the fancy of his followers. — Of that 
description of men, who first composed the ad- 
herents of Mahomet, and to whom the Koran 
'vas addres-sed, few, probably, were able to pass 


a very ^curate judgment on the propriety of the 
sentiments, or on the beauty of the diction : but 
all could judge of the military abilities of their 
leader ; and in the midst of their admiration it 
is not difficult to conceive, that they would 
ascribe to his compositions every imaginary 
beauty of inspired language. — ^The shepherd and 
the soldier, though awake to the charms of those 
wild but beautiful compositions, in which were 
celebrated their favourite occupations of love or 
war, yet we^e little able to criticise any other 
works than those which were addressed to their 
imagination or their heart. To abstract reason- 
ings on the attributes and the dispensations of 
the Deity, to the comparative excellencies of 
rival religions, to the consistency of any one re- 
ligious system in all its parts, and to the force of 
its various proofs, they were quite inattentive. 
In such a situation, the appearance of a work, 
which po.ssessed something like wi.sdoin and con- 
sistency ; which prescribed the rules, and illu.s- 
traled the duties of life ; and which contained 
tlie principles of a new and comparatively sub- 
lime theology, independently of its real and 
permanent merit, was likely to excite their asto- 
nishment, and to become the standard of future 
composition. In tlic first periods of the literature 
of every country, something of this kind has hap- 
pened. The father of Grecian poetry very obvi- 
ously influenced the taste and imitation of his 
country. The modern nations of Europe all pos- 
sess some original author, who, rising from the 
darkness of former ages, has begun the career of 
composition, and tinctured with the character 
of his own imagination the stream which has 
flowed through his posterity. Hut the prophet 
of Arabia liad, in this respect, advantages pecu- 
liar to himself. His compositions were not to 
his followers the works of man, but the genuine 
language of Heaven, which had sent him. They 
were not confined therefore to that admiration, 
which is so liberally bestowed on the earliest 
productions of genius, or to that fond attachment, 
with which men every where regard the original 
compositions of their country ; but with their 
admiration they blended their piety. To know 
and to feel the beauties of the Koran, was in 
some respect to share in the temper of heaven ; 
and he who was most aflected with admiration 
in the perusal of its beauties, seemed fitly the 
object of that mercy which had given it to igno- 
rant man. The Koran, therefore, became na- 
turally and neces.sarily the stamlard of taste. 
With a language thus hallowed in their imagi- 
nations, they were too well satisfied, either to 
dispute its elegance or improve its structure. In 
succeeding ages, the additional sanction of an- 
tiquity, or prescription, was given to these com- 
positions which their fathers had admired ; and, 
while the belief of its divine original continues, 
that admiration, which has thus become the test 
and the duty of the faithful, can neither be al- 
tered nor diminished. When, therefore, we con- 
sider these peculiar advantages of the Koran, 
we have no reason to be surprised at the admi- 
ration in which it is held. But if, descending^ 
a more minute investigation of it, we consider 
its perpetual inconsistence and absurdity, 
shall indeed have cause for astonishment at 
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weakness of humanity, which could ever have 
leceivetl such compositions as the work of the 
Deity. 

<The first praise of all the productions of 
genius, (continues this author) is invention : that 
quality of the mind, which, by the extent and 
quickness of its views, is capable of the largest 
conceptions, and of forming new combinations 
of objects the most distant and unusual. But the 
Koran bears little impression of this transcendent 
character. Its materials are wholly borrowed 
from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, from 
the Talmudical legends and apocryphal gospels 
then current in the east, and from the traditions 
and fables which abounded in Arabia. The ma- 
terials collected from these several sources are 
here heaped together, with perpetual and need- 
less repetitions, without any settled principle or 
visible connection. When a great part of the life 
of Mahomet had been spent in preparatory me- 
ditation on the system he was about to establish, 
its chapters were dealt out slowly and separately 
during the long period of twenty-three years. 
Yet thus defective in its structure, and no less 
exceptionable in its doctrines, was the work 
which Mahoiiict delivered to his followers as the 
oracles of Cod. The most prominent feature of 
the Koran, that point of excellence in which the 
partiality of its admirers has ever delighted to 
view it, is the sublime notion it generally im- 
]M’osses of the nature and attributes of God. If 
iis author had really derived these just concep- 
tions from the inspiration of that Being wliom 
they attempt to describe, they would not have 
been surrounded, as they now are on every side, 
with error and absurdity. But it might easily 
be ]:)roved, that wliatevor it justly defines of the 
divine attributes, was borroweil from our holy 
Scripture ; wdiicli even from its first ])romulga- 
tion, but especially from the completion of the 
New Testament, lias extended the views, and 
enlightened tlio understandings of mankind ; and 
thus furnished them wdtli arms, wdiich have too 
often been inefrectually tiiriu'd against itself by 
its ungenerous enemies. In this instance particu- 
larly, the copy is far below the great original, 
both in the propriety of its images, and the force 
of its descriptions.’ 

As a specimen of the Alcomn, we may take the 
opening passages, which are solemn and imposing: 

‘ In the name of the most merciful God ! Praise 
be to God, tlie l.ord of all creatures : the most 
merciful : the King of the day of judgment. — ■ 
Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg a!S- 
sistance. Direct us in the right way ; in the way 
of tliose to whom thou hast been gracious ; not 
of those against whom thou art incensed, nor of 
those who go astray.’ This is the hrst chapter, 
and is entitled the preface, or introduction, re- 
vealed at Mecca. In Arabic it is called A1 
I‘ Atibat, and is esteemed the quintessence of the 
whole Koran, the Mahommedans often repeating 
it in their devotions, both public and private, as 
Christians do the Lord’s prayer. One or two 
other specimens will serve to convey to the reader 
some general idea of this volume. ‘ Now hath 
(jod In truth verified unto his apostle the vision 
(or dream which Mahomet had at Medina,) 
wherein he said ye shall surely enter the holy 


temple of Mecca, if God please, in full security ; 
having your heads shaved and your hair cut ; ye 
shall not fear ; for God knoweth that which ye 
know not ; and he hath appointed you, besides 
this, a speedy victory. It is he who hath sent 
his apostle with the direction, and the religion of 
truth ; that he may exalt the same above every 
religion ; and God is a sufficient witness hereof. 
Mahomet is the apostle of God, and those who 
are with him are fierce against the unbelievers, 
but compassionate towards one another. Thou 
mayest see them bowing down prostrate, seeking 
a recompence from God and his good will. 
Their signs are in their faces, being marks of 
frequent prostration. This is their description 
in the Pentateuch, and their description in the 
gospel : they are as seed which putteth forth its 
stalk and strengtheneth it, and swelleth in the 
ear and riseth upon its stem, giving delight unto 
the sower. Such are the Moslems described to 
be, that the infidels may swell with indignation 
at them. God hath promised unto such of them 
as believe, and do good works, pardon and a 
great reward.’ — Ch. xlviii. 

The following is one of the smaller sections 
(ch. Ixxii) entire, 

^ Entitlei^ the Genii ; revealed at Mecca. 

* In the name of the Most Merciful God, 

‘ Say, it hath been revealed unto me, that a 
company of genii attentively heard mo reading 
the Koran, and said, verily we have heanl an 
admirable discourse, which directeth unto the 
right institution ; wherefore we believe therein, 
and we will by no means associate any other 
witli our Lord. He (may the majesty of our 
Lord be exalted !) hath taken no wife, nor hath 
he begotten any issue ; yet the foolish among us 
have spoken that which is extremely false of 
( iod : but we verily thought that neither man 
nor genius would by any means have uttered a 
lie concerning God, And there are certain men 
who fiy for refuge unto certain of the genii ; but 
they increase their folly and transgression ; and 
tliey also thought as ye thought, that God would 
not raise any one to life. And we formerly at- 
tempted to pry into what was transacting in 
heaven ; hut we found the same filled with a 
strong guard of angels, and with fiaming darts ; 
and we sat on some of the seats thereof, to hear 
the discoui'se of its inhabitants : but whoever 
listeneth now, findeth a fiame laid in ambush for 
him, to guard the celestial confines. And we 
know not whether evil be hereby intended against 
those who are on the earth, or whether their 
Lord iiitcndeth to direct them aright. There are 
some among us who are upright; and there are 
some among us who are otherwise. We are of 
different ways. And we verily thought that we 
could by no means fiaistrate God in the earth ; 
neither could we escape him by flight : where- 
fore, when we had heard the direction contained 
in tlie Koran, we believed therein. And whoever 
believeth in his Lord, need tiot fear any diminu 
tion of his reward, nor any injustif^e. There are 
some Moslems among us ; and there are others of 
us who swerve from rigliteousness. And whoso 
embruceth Islam, they earnestly seek true direc 
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tion : but those who swerve from righteousness 
shall be fuel for hell. If they tread in the way 
of truth, we will surely water them with abun- 
dant rain, that we may prove them thereby ; but 
whoso turneth aside from the admonition of his 
Lord, him will he send into a severe torment. 
Verily the places of worsliip are set apart unto 
God ; wherefore invoke not any other therein 
together with God. When the servant of (iod 
stood up to invoke him, it wanted little but that 
the genii had pressed on him in crowds, to hear 
him rehearse the Koran. Say, verily I call upon 
my Lord only, and I associate no other God with 
him. Say, verily I am not able, of myself, to 
rocure you either liurt or a right institution, 
ay, verily none can protect me against God ; 
neither shall I hnd any refuge besides him. I can 
do no more than publish what hath been revealed 
unto me from God, and his messages. And 
whosoever shall be disobedient unto God and 
his apostle, for him is the fire of hell prepared; 
they siiall remain therein for ever. Until they 
see tlie vengeance with which they are threatened, 
they will not cease their opposition ; but then 
shall they know who were the weaker in a pro- 
tector and the fewer in number. Say, I know 
not whether the punishment with which ye are 
threatened be nigh, or whether ir.y Lord will 
appoint for it a distant term. Ile^nowelh the 
secrets of futurity ; and he doth not communi- 
cate his secrets unto any, except an apostle in 
whom he is well pleased : and he cau.seth a guard 
of angels to march before him and behind him, 
that he may know tliat they have executed the 
commission of their Lord : he cornprehendeth 
whatever is with tliem, and counteth all things 
by number.’ 

‘ Our holy Scriptures, continues our author, are 
tlie only compositions tliat can enable the dim sight 
of mortality to penetrate into the invisible world, 
and to behold a glimpse of the divine perfections. 
Accordingly, when they would represent to us the 
liappiness of lieaven, they describe it, not by any 
tiling minute and particular, but by something 
general and great; something, that, without de- 
scending to any determinate object, may at once 
by its beauty and immensity, excite our wishes 
and elevate our affections. Though in the pro- 
phetical and evangelical writing.s, the joys that 
shall attend us in a future state, are often men- 
tioned with ardent admiration, they are expressed 
rather by allusion than by similitude, rather by 
indefinite and figurative terms, than by any thing 
fixed and determinate. ‘ Eye hath not .seen, nor 
car heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
rarm, the things which (Jod hatli prepared for 
them that love him.' 1 Cor. ii. 9. What a re- 
verence and astoni.shment does this passage ex- 
cite in every hearer of taste and piety ! What 
energy, and at the same time what simplicity, 
in the expression ! Ilow sublime, and at the 
same time how obscure, is the iraagei 7 ! Dif- 
ferent was the conduct of M;iliomet in his des- 
criptions of heaven and paradise. Una.ssisted by 
the necessary influence of vinucus intentions 
and Divine in.spiration, he was neither desirous, 
nor indeed able, to exalt the minds of men to 
aublime conceptions, or to rational expectations. 
By attempting to explain what is inconceivable. 


to describe what is ineffable, and to materialize 
what in itself is spiritual, he absurdly and im. 
piously aimed to sensualize the purity of the 
Divine essence. Thus he fabricated a system of 
incoherence, a religion of depravity, totally re- 
pugnant to the nature of that Being, who, as he 
pretended, was its object ; but therefore more 
likely to accord with the appetites and concep- 
tions of a corrupt and sensual age. That we 
may not appear to exalt our Scriptures thus far 
above the Koran by an unreasonable preference, 
we shall produce a part of the second chapter 
of the latter, which is deservedly admired by the 
Maliommedans, who wear it engraved on their 
ornaments, and recite it in their prayers. ‘God I 
there is no Gpd but he ; the living, the self-sub- 
sisting : neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him : 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven, and 
on earth. Wlio is he that can intercede with him 
but through his good pleasure lie knoweih 
that which is past, and that which is to come, 
liis throne is extended over heaven and earth, 
and the preservation of both is to him no burden. 
He is the high, the mighty.’ Sale’s Koran, ii. 
p. 30. To this description who can refuse the 
praise of magnificence. Part of that magnifi- 
cence, however, is to be referred to that verse of 
the Psalmist, wiience it was borrowed, ‘ He tliat 
keepeth Israel, shall neither slumber nor sleep.’ 
Psal. cxxi. 4. But if we compare it with that 
other passage of the inspired Psalmist, cii. 
24 — 27, all its boasted grandeur is at once ob- 
scured, and lost in the blaze of a greater light. 

‘ O iny God, take me not away in the midst of 
my days ; thy years are throughout all genera- 
tions. Of old hast thou laid the foundation of 
the eartli ; and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They shall perish j hut lliou shall en- 
dure ; yea all of tliem shall wax old, like a gar- 
ment ; as a vesture shall thou cliange them, and 
tliey shall be changed. But thou art the same, 
arul thy years shall have no end.’ The Koran, 
therefore, upon a fair examination, far from sup- 
porting its arrogant claim to a supernatural work, 
sinks below the level of many compositions 
confessedly of human original ; and still lower 
does it fall in our estimation, when compared 
with that pure and perfect pattern, which we 
justly admire in the Scriptures of truth. It is 
therefore abundantly apparent, that no miracle 
either was externally performed for the support, 
or is internally involved in the composition of 
the Mahommedan revelation.’ 

Alcouan, used figuratively, is applied to cer- 
tain otlier books full of impieties and impos- 
tures. — In this sense we meet with the Alcorau 
of the Cordeliers, which has made a great 
wherein St. Francis is extravagantly magnine 
and put on a level with* Jesus Christ. The A- 
coran of the Cordeliers i.s properly an extract o 
a very scarce book, entitled, The Conformity o 
the Life of the Seraphic Father Francis, with tn 
Life of Christ, published in 1510, 4to; 8i*ice, a 
Bologna, in folio. Erasmus Albertus, being, py 
the elector of Brandenburg, appointed 
a mona.stery of Franciscans, found J 

and, being struck with the extreme absurdity 
it, collected a number of curiosities 
and published them under the title of ih® ^ 
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coran of the Franciscans, with a preface by 
IVJariir. Luther. 

Ar coKAN, in arcliitecture, is used among the 
Persians, for a kind of tower, or steeple, very 
nigh, and narrow ; surrounded without by two 
or three galleries, one over another : wlieuce the 


ALCOllANISTS, among Mahommedans, those 
who adhere strictly to the letter or text of the 
Alcoran, from an opinion of its ultimate sufficiency 
and perfection. The Persians are generally 
Alcoranists. The Turks, Tartars, Arabs, &c. 
besides the Alcoran, admit a multitude of tra- 
ditions. 

AL'COVK, Spanish, Danish, o//cove; 

from the Arabic, a/kobba : an arched or vaulted 
apartment, containing a bed of stale, or seats for 
company : also a shady recess in gardens or 
pleasure grounds. 

The weary’d cliampion lullM in soft alcoves, 

! The noblest boast of thy romantic groves : 
j Oft, if the muse presage, shall he be seen 

By Hosamonfla fleeting o’er the green ; 

In dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty shades. 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. 

TichclU 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And slept beneath the pompous colonnade. 

Pope's Odyssey 

On mossy banks, beneath the citron grove, 

’J'he youthful wand’rcrs found a wild alcove* 

Falconer's Shipti^reck. 
This gloomy alcove darkling to the sight. 

Where meeting trees create eternal night *, 

Save when from yonder stream the sunny ray. 
Reflected gives a dubious gleam of day. 

Kirke White's Poems* 

Ai.cove, ill architecture, the recess or part of 
i a chamber which is generally appropriated in 
[ magnificeht houses to tlie state-bed. See the 
! above lines of l*upe. The word was adopted by 
I the Spanish architects from the Arabic ei-kauf, 

1 which bears the same meaning. But more an- 
! cient architects often made alcoves in the form 
I of a niche, as in the ruins of Hadrian's villa, 
those of Trajan’s villa, at Pompeii, at Trivoli, &c. 
The alcove of modern times is susceptible of 
great magnificence and elegance. It may be 
raised above the other part of the chamber and 
approached by steps, separated by columms, antae 
and balusters, agreeing with the architecture of 
the apartments, and with dwarf doors in the 
balustrade for entrance. The interior may be 
; embellished witli basso-relievo, panelling, pictures, 
aiul tapestry, wath a magnificent state bed, or 
throne, to complete the arrangement. If for a 
bed-chamber, at the sides of the alcove should be 
Warm and cold baths, dressing and water-closets, 
&c. according to the magnificence of the man- 
sion, and the rank and opulence of the owner ; 
such are found in the palaces of Italy, and the 
mansions of the nobility in France and Spain. 
The alcove, of course, should correspond in eveiy 
respect with the style of architecture and decora- 
tion used in the apartment. 

ALCOVENDAS, a small town of Old Cas- 
tile.. 

ALCOVES, from elcauf, Arab, a sleeping 


Moravites, a sort of priests, repeat prayers from 
the Koran thrice a day, with a very loud voice; 
making the tour of the gallery all the while, that 
they may be the better heard around. Like the 
minarets of the Turks, these are the principal 
ornaments of the Mosques. 


place, or elcoba, a tent, are frequent in Spain ; 
and the bed is raised two or three ascents, with a 
mil at the foot. The word is often used for in- 
closed garden seats. 

ALCOY, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, with flourishing manufactures of cloth, 
soa]), and paper ; fruitful environs, and nearly 
10,000 inhabitants. Twenty miles north of Ali- 
cante. 

ALCUDIA, a decayed city of the island of 
Majorca, situated between Fort Major and Port 
Minor, and containing about 1000 inhabitants. 
I.on. 3°. 0^ E. l.at. 30°. 50'. N. 

Alcudia de Catu.et, a town of Valencia, 
Spain, with about 2000 inhabitants, a parochial 
church, and a convent of Franciscans. It is five 
leagues south of the capital of the province. 

ALCUIIVUS, (Flaccus,) or Ai.rimjs, an eccle- 
siastic of the eighth century, who is said to have 
been born in'^orkshire, and who certainly was 
educated there, under archbishop Egbert; as we 
learn from his own letters, in which he frequently 
calls that prelate his beloved master. lie sur- 
vived Bede about seventy years, and speaks of 
him with tlie highest veneration. It is said, that 
before he left England he was abbot of (Canter- 
bury. In 790 he was sent on an embassy, by 
Offa, king of Alcrcia, to the emperor Charle- 
magne ; vvho contracted so great an esteem for 
him, that he prevailed upon him to settle in his 
court, and become his preceptor in the sciences. 
The courtiers called him, by way of eminence, 
the emperor’s delight. Mr. Turner, in his ex- 
cellent history of the Anglo-Saxons, speaks of 
him at this period, as in the enjoyment of im- 
perial affection and confidence, to a degree 
which literature has never experienced in any 
other instance. Charlemagne employed him to 
write several books against the heretical opinions 
of Felix, bishop of Urgel, in Catalonia, and to 
defend the orthodox feith against him in the 
council of I'Crankfort, A. D. 794 ; which he per- 
formed, it is .said, not only to the satisfaction of 
the emperor, but to the conviction of Felix and 
his followers. An academy was established in 
the imperial palace, over which Alcuinus pre- 
sided, and in which the princes and nobility were 
educated ; other academies were established in 
the chief towns of Italy and France, at his insti- 
gation, and under liis inspection ; and the whole 
of that kingdom became indebted to Alcuinus 
for its polite learning. The universities of Paris, 
Tours, Fulden, Soissons, &c. owe to him their 
origin or their incre'ase ; those of which he was 
not tlie superior and founder, being enlightened 
by his doctrine and example, and enriched by 
the substantial benefits he procured for them from 
Charlemagne. Camden cites a German {)0€t 
who thus speaks of tliese philanthropic semcea 
of Alcuinus : — 
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' Quit! non Alcuino, facunda Lutetia, dcbcs ! 
Instaurare bonas ibi qiii felicitcr artes, 
Barbarieinque procul solus depcllere, cnepit/ 

* Let Gallia^s sons, nurtur'd in ancient lore. 

To Alcuin's naine a grateful tribute pay •, 

'Twf'as his, the light of science to restore. 

And bid Barbaric darkness flee away/ 

We cannot forbear to subjoin an extract from 
this excellent prelate’s letters to Charlemagne, 
exhibiting a picture of his mind and occupations, 
as creditable to himself as it is interesting and 
surprising, in so dark an age. They are dated 
from his beloved retreat. — ‘The employ raente 
of your Alcuinus in his retreat are suited to his 
humble sphere ; but they are neither inglorious 
nor unprofitable. I spend my time in the halls 
of St. Martin, in teaching sc'iue of the noble 
youths under my care the intricacies of grammar, 
.and inspiring them with a taste for the learning 
of the ancients ; in describing to others the order 
and revolutions of those shining orbs, which 
adorn the azure vault of heaven ; and in ex- 
pb'iining to others the mysteries of divine wis- 
dom, which are contained in the holy scriptures ; 
suiting my instructions to the views and capacities 
of my scholars, that I may train up many to be 
ornaments to the church of God, and to the court 
of your imperial majesty.’ # 

To the honour of old England lie contjuies, 
In doing this, I find a great want of 'cverdl 
thinu^s, particularly of those excellent books in 
all arts and sciences, which I enjoyed in my na- 
ti\ e countrv', through the expense and care of my 
great master Egbert. May it therefore please 
your majesty, animated witli the most ardent love 
of learning, to permit me to send some of our 
young gentiemen into England, to procure for us 
those books which \s’e want, and transplant the 
flowers of Britain into Erance, that their fragrance 
may no longer be confined to York, but may per- 
fume the palaces of Tours. I need not put your 
majesty in mind, how earnestly we are exhorted 
in the holy scriptures to the pursuit of vvisdom. 
— Learning: and wisdom exalt the low , and give 
additional lustre tu the honours of Uie great. 

‘ By vvisdom kings reign, and princes decree 
justice.' Gefise not, then, O most gracious king! 
to press the young nobility of your court to the 
eager pursuit of wisdom and learning in their 
youth, that they may attain to an honourable old 
age, and a blessed immortality. For my own 
part, I will never cease, according to my abilities, 
to sow the seeds of Icaniing in the minds of your 
subjects in these parts ; mindful of the saying of 
the wisest man, ‘ In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for 
thou knowest not whetlier shall prosper, either 
this or that.' To do this, liuth been the most 
delightful employment of my whole life. In my 
youthful years I sowed the seeds of learning in 
the flourishing seminaries of my native soil of 
Britain ; and in my old age, I am doing the same 
in France, pniying to (iod, that they may spring 
up and flourish in both countries.' Mlow few 
princes,' says Henry, ‘enjoy the happiness of 
such a correspondence, or have the wisdom and 
virtue to encourage it 1’ 

At length he wholly retired from court to his ab- 
bey of St. Martin’s at Tours, where he maintained 
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a regular correspondence witli the empci or; front 
which it would seem that both were animated 
with the most ardent love to learning and reli- 
gion. He wrote in a style much superior in 
elegance to that of his conU'inporaries. Charle- 
magne often solicited Alcuiii to return to court 
but he excused himself ; ami died A. 1). 804, in 
his retirement. His works were collected and 
published, by Andrew Du Chesne, in one volume 
folio, Paris 1617. They consist of, 1. Tracts upon 
Scripture doctrine, discipline, and morality. 2. 
Historical treatises, letters, poems, &c. 

ALC YON, in ornithology, the trivial name of 
a species of alcedo. See Alcedo. 

ALCYONE, in entomology, a species of the 
papilio nymphalis, with deiitated orown wings 
and yellow bands, the interior having two oscilli 
on both sides, and the posterior marbled below ; 
it is found in the mountains of the southern pans 
of Russia. 

Ai.oyone, a toAvn in Thessaly. 

Alcyone, in mythology, the daughter of Nep- 
tune, and wife of (Y*vx, king of Thrace, who 
hearing of her husl^ai^d’s deatli at .sea., cast herself 
into it, whereiij'oii they were both inetamor- 
pbosed into kiiig^fisliers. 

ALCYONIU M, in natural history, a ])eculiar 
kind of fossil coral of the a.stroites 1 ind, found in 
Wale.s, wlicre it i.s very plentiful, and has the 
appearance of a sort of mariih'. 

Alcyonh M, ill tlie Linnaan .systi^in of 
zoology, a genus of zoojiliytes ; die characters of 
which arc, that the animid giov\.>^ in the form 
of a plant : the stem or rof>t b. mg fixed, flesliy, 
gelatinous, spongy, or coriaceous ; w ith a cellular 
epidermis, ]’enetrated witli stellated pores, and 
shooting out tentaculatiMl ovip.uous liydra\ The 
number of species, mentioned and characterized 
by Gmelin, is twenty-eight ; viz. 1. A. arhoreum, 
with woody stem, obtuse liranclies, ri al pores in 
the form of ])imples, found in Norway, White, 
and Indian seas, sometimes of the human height. 
2. A. exos, with stern arborescent, coriaceous, 
crimson-coloured, above ramous, and witli stel- 
lated papilla*; called by several authors the sea- 
hand, and found at the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 3. A. epipatrum, with stem cavated, 
fleshy, and reddish : the finger-shaped sea-pen 
of Kllis, and sea mad-applc of Rondeletius, 
found in the Mediterranean, about four inches 
long, and of the thickness of the finger. 4. A. 
agaricum, with stem filiform, and reniform; 
pilous kidney-shaped, purple, sea-pen of Ellis, 
found in the sea, washing the coast of Carolina. 

5. A. digitatum, stemless, oblong, coriaceou.s, 
and nigose ; dead-man's hand, or dead-man's 
toes of Edlis ; the tethya of Rumphius, and fucus 
palma marinu.s of C. Bauhin, found in the F^u- 
ropean sea, encrusting testaceous fish and stones. 

6. A. schlos.seri, roundish and stupose, pene- 
trated with ray-like stars ; the alcyonium ramosum 
lividum, &c. of Solander and Elllis, the uva 
marina of Gesner, the botryllus stellatus of 
Gaertner, found on the coast of Cornwall, brown 
or ashy, and covering other bodies. 7. A. lyn- 
curium, globose, fibrous, yellow and warty; the 
tethya sphscrica of Donat, found in the Mediter- 
ranean, and at the Cape of Good Hope, about 
the size of an orange, and cartilaginous. 8. A» 
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bursa, sub-globose, pulpous and green ; the sea- 
orange of Marsilli, found in the English and 
Mediterranean seas, about the size of a middling 
apple, and coriaceous. 9. A. cydonium, round- 
ish, spongy, yellow and smooth ; found in the 
African, Mediterranean, and Northern seas, af- 
fixed to rocks and corals, and sometimes loosened 
by the agitation of the waves. 10. A. ficus, 
obovated, pulpous and livid ; the sea-fig of Ellis, 
and sea-lungs of Ray, the alcyonium tuberosum 
of J. Bauhin, found in the Mediterranean and 
English seas, very rarely among fossils, of an 
olive colour, and within granulose. 11. A ge- 
latinosum, polymorphous and gelatinous ; the 
alcyonium luteum gelatinosum polymorphum of 
Solander and Ellis, spongia ramosa, &c. of Par- 
kinson, fucus gelatinosus of Hudson, and fucus 
nodosus and spongiosus of Ray, found in the 
European ocean and the Icy sea, adhering to the 
alga', stones, shell-fish, &c. 12. A. manus 

(liaboli, polymorphous, perforated with obtuse 
protuberances, found in Iceland. 13. A. massa, 
yellow, spongy, patulous, with five radiated 
small stars, and black centre, found in the sea of 
Norway. 14. A. cranium, tuberiform, white 
and bristly, found in the Norway sea. 15. A. 
rubnim, crustaceous, soft, sprinkled with reddish 
scattered spots, found in the Norway sea. 16. 
A. mammillosum, whitish, coriaceous, with con- 
vex tnamiiiilla?, and the centre hollowed and 
substcllated, found in the American sea. IT. 
A. ocellalum, ferruginous, coriaceous, with 
rugose subcylindric cellules, and radiated ocel- 
lated apices, found adhering to rocks, with 
twelve rays of stars, in the island of St. Dominica. 
18. A. tuberosum, yv-llowish and tuberous, with 
the apices frequently subdivided, and tubulous 
pores, found adhering to rocks in the island of 
Mauritius. 19. A. gorgonoides,. cinereous, 
sandy-flesliy, with radiated watery cellules, 
found, with twelve rays of cellules, adhering to 
corals and rocks, in the island of Curassoa. 

20. A. asbestinum, with a roundish stem, and 
oblong pores scattered over every part of it, 
found in the sea washing the American coast, 
very porous, whiti.sh, and within rose-coloured. 

21. A. alburnum, white, very ramou.s, attenuated 
and subdivided, with tubulous terminal pores, 
found in the Indian sea. 22. A. papillosum, 
crustaceous, with large papillae thickly set, and 
convex, the boletus marinus of Marsigli. 23, 
A. congloinoratum, gelatinous, convex, with con- 
glomerated fingers, and terminal mouths without 
teeth, found in the Cornish seas. 24. A. as- 
cidioides, crustaceous, coriaceous, with dispersed 
papilla?, and two subdentated mouths, found in 
the Corniah seas. 25. A. synoicum, with many 
cylindric fleshy stems, and an orifice stellated at 
the apex, found on the northern shore of Spitz- 
bergen. 26. A. vermiculare, green, ramous, 
with cylindric, obtuse, pyramidal branches, found 
on the rocks of the island of Nisita, opposite to 
Neapolis. 27. A. stellatum, with two stellated 
terminal mouths. 28. A. corniculatum, with 
four stellated mouths, encompassing a papilla, 
and four small erect terminal horns, found io^the 
sea of Holland. From experiments made by 
Mr. Hatchett, on a few species of alcyonium, viz. 
^ihostiumn, sicus, and arboreum, he was led to 


conclude that they were all composed of a soft, 
flexible, membranaceous substance, slightly 
hardened by carbonate, mixed with a small por- 
tion of phosphate of lime. Fhil, Trans, for 
1800. P. ii. p. 364. 

ALCYONIUM Mare, in ancient geogra- 

S , a name given to that part of the gulph of 
inth, which stretched itself between the 
western coast of Bceotia, the northern coast of 
Megaris, and a small part of Corinth, as far as 
the promontory of Olmia. 

Alcyonium Stagnum, in ancient geography, 
a lake in the territory of Corinth, whose depth 
was unfathomable, and in vain attempted to 
be discovered by Nero. Through this lake 
Bacchus is said to have descended to hell, to 
bring back Semele ; and near it was a temple to 
the honour of Amphiarus, a sorcerer. 

ALCYONIUS, (Peter,) a learned Italian 
printer, who flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was well versed in Greek and Latin, 
and wrote some pieces which met with great ap- 
probation. He was corrector of the press a 
considerable time for Aldus Manutius, and is 
entitled to a share in the praises given to the 
editions of that learned printer. Paulus Manu- 
tius charges Alcyonius with the plagiarism of 
several fragn^nts of a treatise of Cicero de Gloria ; 
and that aftfrwards, m order to save himself 
from being detected, he had burnt the manu- 
script of Cicero, the only one extant. Be that 
as it may, Alcyonius was certainly capable of 
writing well : * for the two orations he made 
after the taking of Rome, wherein he represented 
very strongly the injustice of Charles V. and the 
barbarity of his soldiers, were excellent pieces. 

ALD, from LW(/, Sax. or Tent, prefixed 
to the names of places, signifies antiquity, as 
Aldborougli, Aldgate, &c. 

ALDABARAM, in osteology, a name given 
by some writers to the scsanioide bones in the 
great toe. 

ALDAN, a river of Siberia, which, rising 
on the confines of China, in long. 125°. E. lat. 
55°. 50'. N. ; and taking a north-east course to 
lat. 63°. N. changes its direction to west north- 
west, and joins the Lena in long. 128°. 20'. E. 
lat. 63°. 25'. N. On the banks of this river, 
in the province of Yakutzk, the finest sable# 
are obtained. When the frost breaks up, about 
the month of May, an inundation takes place, 
and the stream drifts down vast masses of ice 
with extraordinary impetuosity. 

ALDARU, in botany, a name given by Avi- 
cenna, Serapion, and other authors, to the 
Lentisk tree. 

AL'DAY. All day, 

Withinne fyf-zer aftur pis kyng so prout hi com, 
For pc grctc tresour namcliche pat he altlay nom, 
Dat he nas not ene y paid to habbe pis kyndom. 

R. of Gloucester f p. 93. 
ALDBOROUGH, or Aldeburgh, a sea-port, 
borough, and market-town of Sufiblk, in the 
hundred of Plomsgate, ninety-four miles from 
London, and three miles north of Orford. Being 
a commodious harbour, it is chiefly inhabited by 
seamen and fishermen ; and, although meanly 
built, is clean, and pleasantly situated in the 
valley of Siaughton. Tiie Aid, from which this 



lown deriyes its name, runs on the south, and 
forms an excellent quay. The harbour is well 
defended by cannon, and the regular declivity of 
the shore affords every convenience for bathing. 
From the healthiness and convenience of the 
situation, connected with the patronage of several 
families of distinction, this place has of late 
become one of considerable resort. The en- 
croachments of tire sea having swept away one 
of tlie principal streets, Aldborough was until 
lately, fast falling to decay, but is now considera- 
bly improved. The church on the west of the 
town is a neat ancient edifice, although much 
intermixed with modern work. The manor of 
this name was originally the property of the 
monastery of Snape, and was afterwards granted 
to Cardinal VVoolscy. It is governed by two 
bailiffs, ten burgesses, and twenty-four petty 
officers, anfl sends two members to parliament. 
Sprats are caught here in great quantities, and 
pickled for the Dutch market ; as are also soles, 
lobsters, See. The church is a rectory. Market- 
days, Wednesday and Saturday. 

Aluborouoii, a town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, seated on the river Ouse, fifteen miles 
north-west of York, and 207 north by west of Lon- 
don. It sends two members to parliament. It 
was anciently a Roman city, called- 1 suri urn Bri- 
gantium ; and several coins and n.onuments of 
the Saxons and Romans liave been discovered 
there. Few places have afforded such numerous 
relics of tlie Roman dominion in Britain. Here 
have been discovered the fragments of aqueducts 
cut in great stones, and covered with tiles ; a 
vault, which it is thought led to the river Ouse, 
near whose banks the present town is seated, and 
supposed to have been a dormitory; vast quan- 
tities of Roman coins, mostly of l)rass, from the 
reign of Augustus to Constantine ; together with 
several signets, urns, and other utensils of red 
earth, wrought with a variety of figures, knots, 
and flowers. Some beautiful Mosaic pavement, 
consisting of small stones, of about a quarter of 
an inch square, with a border nearly four times 
that sixe, were discovered in 1770 ; and in the 
year 1808, a great number of urns, containing 
calcined bones, with a lachrymatory, a fibula 
vestaria, and eighteen human skeletons. These 
l^rnains, which, there is little doubt, had been in 
the ground upwards of 1400 years, were all in a 
high degree of preservation ; and a thin stratum 
of black earth, which surrounded them, affords 
a strong presumption that the bodies of those 
whose ashes-were contained in the urns, had 
been burned on the place where they were de- 
posited. On the south side of the town are the 
reliques of a Roman cncaim)m€nt, containing 
about two acres of ground. The Roman Jsurium 
was, in all probability, built about the year 80 ; 
after Julius Agricola had completed the reduc- 
tion of the Brigantines, one of the most powerful 
of all the British tribes, and possessing the 
entire diAricts, now forming the counties of 
York, Lancaster, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Durham. Before the foundation of.Ebo- 
racum, now the city of York, it appears to have 
been the principal city of the district. Some 
have supposed tnat it was burnt by the Danes; 
others, that it was more gradually destroyed, 


and afterwards rebuilt by the Saxons, who gave 
it the name of Aldburgh, or the Old Town.-— 
The market is on Wednesday. 

ALDEBAC, in the materia medica of the an- 
cient Arabian physicians, the name by which 
they have called bird-lime, which they place 
among the vegetable poisons- 
ALDEBARAN, or the bull’s eye, in astrono- 
my, a star of the first magnitude in the southern 
eye of the constellation Taurus. Ptolemy calls 
it 6 XufiTpdc rwv vaSiuv, i. e. the bright star of 
the Ilyades. The riglit ascension for 1812 was 
66^. 17^ 4": Declination, 16°. 7'. 3V' N. : An- 
nual variation in right ascension 51" 31 : in 
declination 8" 16. Ftolcm. Almagest. \. 7, c. 5, 
&c. 

ALDENHOVEN, a bailiwick and town of the 
grand duchy of the Lower Rhine, in the ancient 
duchy of Ju liens, with 1050 inhabitants. It is 
three miles west south-west of Juliers. Long. 
7°. 12'. K. lat. 50°. 53'. N. 

AL'DER, or ^ Ailer, or allder, alle, all. 
Aller. i The ancient genitive case plu- 
ral of all. It was used much in composition, 
in connection with adjectives in the superlative 
degree ; as aller best, best of all ; aller worst, 
w'onst of all; alder lieve, most beloved, most 
dear. 

Crete towncs in Engelond ho amendede y nowe. 

And London aller most for per to hys herte drowe. 

II. of CloucesteTf p. 44* 
Sex and twenty bauers of Inglond alder best. 

Of annes pat knewc pe raaners, to werre were alle 

prest. H. Brunne, v. ii. p. 271* 

Wei coude he rede a lesson or a storie, 

Ilut alderbett he sang an offertorie. 

Chaucer. Tfu‘ Proloyuef v. i. p. 29. 
Queen. Great ting of England, and my gracious 
lord, ‘ 

The mutuall confcrcxice that my minde hath had, 

By day, by night ; waking, and in my dveameS;, 

In coui-tly conipaiiy, or at my beads. 

With you mine alder liefest soueraigne, 

Makes me the bolder to salute my king. 

Shakspeare^s 2d. part of King Henry IV, act 1. 

Alder, in botany, the betula alnus of Lin- 
naeus, n well-known tree wliich thrives in moist 
places. It is the Greek KXifipa^ in Lat. alnus, 
German eller, Danish ell, and Swedish all, ahl, 
he. The principal sorts of alder are, the round- 
leaved, or common alder, the long-leaved, and 
the dwarf. The wood is valuable for fences, piles, 
pumps, and all other works which remain under 
water ; it is also much used by turners. The 
bark is employed in tanning. The black alder 
is the ramnus frangula of Linnaeus. 

ALDERAIMJN in astronomy, a star of the 
third magnitude, on the right shoulder of the 
constellation Cepheus, marked a by Bayer. 

ALDERH()LM,a pleasant island of Sweden, 
formed by three arms of the river Gefle. It 
has a wharf, and a repository for planks and 
deals, ill which a considerable traffic is carried 
on. It is eighty miles north of Stockholm. 
N. lat. 6°. 40'. 

ALD'ER MAN, n.-x A. S. Eal'Dopman, from 
Ald'ermanity,, i lSjh)e]\y old, older, 
Ald'ermanlike, ^andman. Cq^esponding 
Ald'ermanly, i in origin and signification 
Ald'ermakship. J with the word senator, m 
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Latin ; and a title of high distinction in Anglo- 
Saxon times. It is now well known as the 
official title of a superior member of a municipal 
corporation, chosen for his supposed age and 
experience. 

Tho which SymSdc be haucd hym so well after, 
that he was admytted for an alderman ; but in short 
processc after, he demcanyed hym ao ille, and so 
cdtraryouslye vnto the wealc and good ordre of the 
citie, that he was dyscharged of his aldermanshypt and 
dyscharged from all rule and counceyll of the citie. 

Fabian, p. 331. 

By the lawes of king Ina, 100 ycares before Alfred, 
as they are extant in the Saxon tongue, and by the 
lawes of Rennethus, king of Scots, tliere is mention 
made of shyres and of the shyreinan or elderman, 
whom we nowe call shireeue or shcriffe. 

Tell him, ' Myself, the mayor, and alderman. 

Are come to have some conference with his grace.' 

Shakjtpeare* 

Though my own aldermen conferr'd my hays. 

To me conanitting their eternal praise j 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacitick inayers. 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 

Pope*8 JDuHciad. 

These, and many more, suffered death, in envy to 
their virtues and superior genius ; which emboldened 
them, in exigencies wanting an aldermanly discretion, 
to attempt service out of the common forms. 

Swift*s Miscellanies. 

Alderman, among our Saxon ancestors, 
was a degree of nobility answering to earl or 
count at present, Alderman, in process of time 
was also used for a justice of tho peace, or judge 
of various degrees of authority. Thus we meet 
with the titles of Aldermannus totius Angliap; 
Aldennannus regis, coniitatis, civitatis, burgi, 
castelU, hundredi sive wapensachii, et novem 
decimoruni. According to Spelman, the Alder- 
mannus totius Angliuc seems to have been the 
same officer who was afterwards styled capitalis 
jiisticiurius Anglia*, or chief justice of England ; 
tlie aldermannus regis seems to have been an 
occasional magistrate, answering to our justice 
of assize ; and tlie aldermannus coniitatis, a ma- 
gistrate who held a middle rank, between what 
was afterwards called the carl and the sheriff. — 
He sat at the trial of causes with the bishop ; 
the latter proceeding according to the ecclesiasti- 
cal law, and the former declaring and expound- 
ing the common law of the land. ^ The aider- 
man of the county,* says Spelman of the ancient 
government of England, ^whom confusedly 
they call an earl, was in parallel equal with the 
bishop, and therefore both their estimations 
valued alike in the laws of Ethelstane at eight 
thousand thrymses, (worth about three shillings 
each.) He was a man learned in the laws, and had 
the government of the whole shire, and cognizance 
over all the inferior courts and persons, both in 
civil matters and criminal ; for which purpose he 
held his ordinary court by the shreve once every 
month, and there resorted as suitors, and bound 
by du^, all tlie lords of manors, and principal 
men of the county, with the rest of the freeholders, 
who were not only assistants, but judges with 
him of all matters there depending, whether en- 
tered there driginally, or coming thither by 
appeal or provocation from the inferior courts. 


* The Ealdorman,’ says Mr. Turner, was the 
highest officer in the kingdom. In rank, he was 
inferior to an etheling ; for when an ethelings 
were-geld was fifteen thousand thrymses, an 
ealdorman's was but eight thousand. He was 
the chief of a shire, and he lost this dignity rf he 
connived at the escape of a robber, unless the 
king pardoned him. He was one of the witans, 
who attended the witena-gemot. He presided 
with the bishop at the scire-gemot, which he was 
ordered to attend, and the fole-gemot. He ranked 
with a bishop, but was superior to the thane. 
He had great civil powers in administering jus- 
tice, and also enjoyed high military authority ; 
he is mentioned as leading the shire to battle 
against the enemy. To draw weapons before 
him, incurred a penalty of one hundred shillings ; 
and to fight before him in a gemot, incurred a 
fine to him of one hundred and twenty shillings, 
besides other punishments. The ealdorman is a 
title which occurs perpetually in the Saxon 
Chronicle.* 

Alderman, in modern British policy, is a 
magistrate subordinate to the lord mayor of a 
city or town corporate. The number of these 
magistrates is not limited, but is greater or less 
according to the magnitude of the place. In T.on- 
don they are twenty -six ; each having one of the 
wards of the cly committed to his care, except the 
twenty-sixth, erected in 1550, according to Mait- 
land, which serves only to dignify the senior 
Alderman, as father of t fie city. This office is for 
life. When one dies, or resigns, a wardmote is 
called, who elect another and return him to the 
court of aldermen, who are obliged to admit him 
to supply the vacancy. All the aldermen are 
justices of the peace, by a charter of 15 Geo. II. 
They are exempted from serving in inferior 
offices ; nor can they be put upon assizes, or 
serve on juries, so long as they continue in office. 
They may be called the peers of the city, which 
much resembles in its government the three 
estates of the kingdom. In the wardmote the 
alderman presides over the election of the com- 
mon councilinen; and from the court of aider- 
men, of which the lord inuyor is the official 
chairman, the latter officer is annually chosen. — 
The livery nominate, in common-hall, two aider- 
men to this dignity, one of whom, generally tlie« 
senior, is finally elected by the court of aldermen. 
Those aldermen who have passed the civic chair 
are justices of the quorum; and the lord mayor, 
recorder, common serjeant, and aldermen, are 
judges of oyer and terminer for the city of Lon- 
don and county of Middlesex. The aldermen 
attend, or should attend, daily at the public 
offices, to dispose of all charges and breacnes of 
the public peace within the city. 

Alderney, an island on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, about eight miles in circumference, and 
though much nearer the French than the British 
coast, beirig within seven miles of Cape Ea 
Hogue, it is subject to the crown of Great 
Britain. With Guernsey, Jersey, and Sark, it 
forms the only part of the possessions of W il- 
liam the Conqueror that now remain in our pos- 
session. Alderney is about thirty miles from the 
nearest part of the English coast, and about eigh- 
teen from Guernsey. The Race of Alderney is 51 
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name given to the strait running between the earl of Northumberland, and two other bishops, 
coast of France and this island. The town of who were well received ; but Aldred, it is said, 
this name, about two miles from the harbour, is being found ignorant, and guilty of simony, the 
but poorly built ; though it has a handsome pope refused to confirm his new appointment* 
church, and contains about 1000 inhabitants. ()ri his way home, he and his fellow-travellers 
In Aormy weather the whole coast is dangerous, being attacked by robbers, they were compelled 
more particularly from a ridge of rocks, called to return to Rome ; and the pope, either out of 
the Caskets, which, from the numerous eddies, compassion, or from me threateniiigs of the earl 
have often proved fatal to mariners. • The air is of Northumberland, gave Aldred the pallium ; 
salubrious, and the soil fertile, and in the highest but obliged lurn to resign his bishopric of Wor- 
state of cultivation ; but the custom of parting cester. However, as the archbishopric of York 
their lands into small parts by gavel-kind, keeps had been almost ruined by the many invasions of 
the people in a state of poverty. They send a foreigners, king Kdward gave the new arch- 
considerable quantity of corn to England, but bishop leave to keep twelve villages, which be- 
their trade is small, and they receive their goods longed to the dis})uted see. Kdward dying in 
from Guernsey. In 1119, Henry, duke of Nor- 1066, Aldred, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
mandy, son of king Henry I., with many of the crowned Harold liis successor. He is also said 
nobility, were overtaken by a dreadful storm, to have crowned William the Conqueror, after 
and lost, near this island; and off the same he had made him s.wear to protect the holy 
rocks, in 1744, the X'ictory of 116 guns, admiral churches of God and their leaders; to establish 
Sir John Halchen, with 1100 marines and sailors, and observe righteous laws ; and that he would 
foundered, and all on board perished. entirely prohibit and suppress all rapine and 

ALDHAFERA, in the Arabian astronomy, de- unjust judgments. Some writers, however, dis- 
notes a fixed star of the third magnitude, in the pute the fact of his luiving crowned the Norman 
Lion’s mane, marked y. monarch. It was certainly the right of the see 

ALDHELM. (St.) See Adelme. of Canterbury. With William, Aldred soon be- 

ALDHUN, Alfutnus, or Aldwinu.s, was came a favourite; and, though irnperiou.s to every 
presented to the see of Lindisfarne, or Holy body else, he submitted implicitly to this pre- 
island, in the year 990, the twelt^i of the reign late ; of which Brompton gives a remarkable 
of king Ethdred. He w'as admonished, in a instance. It happened, when Aldred was at 
dream, as the legends of the times say, to quit the York, that the deputy-governor, or lord-lieute- 
island with his brethren, and take with him the nant, going out of the city willi Ids attendants, 
body of saint Cuthbert, which had been buried met the archbishop’s servants, wlio came to town 
there 113 years: he obeyed, it is added, and with .several carts and horses loiuled with pro- 
founded the city and bishopric of Durham, visions. The governor asked them to whom 
Alfred and Edward, the sons of king Ethelred, they belonged ; and tliey having answered they 
were educated by this bishop, and were con- were Aldrcd’s servants, he ordered that all the 
ducted by him, together with queen Emma, to provisions should be carried to ilie king’s store- 
her brother Richard, after the defeat of their fa- house. On this the archbishop .sent some of his 
ther by Swain, king of Denmark, in 1017. He clergy to the governor, commanding him to dc- 
died in 1719. liver the property back, and to inaiw satisfaction 

ALDII, in antiquity, servants who attended to St. Peter, and to him his vicar, for tlie injury he 
their masters in expeditions to the wars. These had done them. But the governor returned an 
were otherwise called aldiones, aldionii, and al- answer as haughty as the message. Aldred there- 
dionarii. upon went to London, to make his complaint to 

ALDRED, abbot of Tavistock, was made the king; and, meeting him in the church of 
bishop of Worcester in 1046. He was so much St. I’eter, at Westminster, addressed him thus: 
in favour with king Edward the Confes.sor, that ‘Hearken, O William! when thou wert a foreigner, 
he induced that monarch to be reconciled with and God, to punish tlie sins of this nation, per- 
the worst of his enemies, particularly with mitted thee to become master of it, (after having 
Swaine, son of earl Godwin, who had revolted .shed a great deal of blood,) I consecrated thee, 
against him, and came with an army to invade and put the crown upon thy head with blessings; 
the kingdom. Aldred also restored the union but now because thou hast deserved it, I pro- 
between king Edward and Griffin, king of Wales, nounce a curse on thee, instead of a blessing; 
He afterwards went to Rome, and in 1054, was since thou art become the persecutor of God’s 
sent arnbassaiJor to the emperor Henry II. He church, and of his ministers, and hast broken the 
staid a whole year in Germany, and was very promises and oaths which thou madest to me 
honourably entertained by Henrian, archbishop before St. Peter’s altar.' Terrified at this dis- 
of Cologne, from whom he adopted much of the course, the king fell upon his knees, it is said, 
ecclesiastical discipline, which, on his return, he and humbly begged the prelate to tell him, by 

established in his own diocese. In 1058, he what crime he had deserved so severe a sentenc'C. 

went to Jerusalem, which no English prelate had While the noblemen present, enraged against the 
ever done before him. Two years after he re- archbishop, cried out, that he deserved death, or 
turned to England ; and Kinsius, archbishop of at least banishment, for having offered such an 
York, dying in 1060, he was elected to that see, insult to his sovereign; and pressed him witli 
which he thought fit to hold with his bishopric threateniiigs, to raise the king from the ground, 
of Worcester, as some of his predecessors had But the prelate, unmoved, answered calmly, 
done, Aldred went soon after to Rome, to re- ‘Good men, let him lie there; he is not, 
ceive the pallium from the pope, attended by the Aldred’s, ,but at St. Peter’s feet ; and must feel 
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St. Peter’s power, since he has dared fo injure 
his vice-gerent.’ lie now vouchsafed to take the 
king by the hand, and to tell him the ground of 
his complaint. The king, in reply, pleaded igno- 
rance of the whole matter ; but it was not with- 
out much entreaty, aided by promises and pre- 
sents, that the archiepiscopal wrath was appeased. 
The Danes having invaded the north of England, 
in the year 10G8, under the conduct of Harold 
and Canute, the sons of Swane ; Aldred is said 
fo have died of the afflictions it caused him, on 
the 1 1 th of September, in that year. 

ALDRICH, (Dr. Henry,) an eminent English 
divine, born at London in 1647, was educated 
at Westminster school, under the famous Dr. 
Busby, and admitted of (dirist-churoh college, 
Oxford. He had a great share in the con- 
troversy with the papists, in the reign of James 

II. ; and bishop Burnet ranks him among those 
who had examined all the points in dispute, with 
a solidity of judgment, clearness of argument, 
and depili of learning, far beyond any who bad 
preceded him. He rendered himself so con- 
spicuous, that at the revolution, when Massey, 
the popish dean of Christ-church ded, his deanry 
was conferred on him. In this station he be- 
haved in an exemplary manner, and that fabric 
owes to him much of its beauty. He published 
a System of Logic, with some other pieces ; and 
ihe revising Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion is said to have been entrusted to him and 
bishop Spratt. Dr. Aldrich was also rector of 
Wem in Shropshire, and prolocutor of the con- 
vocation in 1702. He died at Christ-church, 
on the 14th of December 1710. Dr, Aldrich 
had considerable taste as a musician, and com- 
posed many services, and about twenty anthems 
lor the church; he also produced some compo- 
sitions of a lighter kind. Two catches of his are 
still esteemed ; viz. the bonny Christ-church 
hells, and a smoking cat(4\, to be sung by four. 
His own love of smoking it seems was excessive. 
He is of some note as a Latin poet. In the 
Musae Anglicanas wc find two elegant copies of 
his verses, one on the accession of king \V ilUam 

III. and the other on the death of the duke of 
Gloucester. Sir John Hawkins has preserved a 
humorous translation by him of the well-known 
Emglish ballad, a sohlicr and a sailor, &c. ; and 
an epigram, entitled Causa? Bihendi. 

*' Si benn qtii(lmemini,causi*! sunt quinquo bibcncli ; 

Hospilis adventus, presens sitis, atque futura, 

Aut vini bonitas, aut qualibet altera causa. ^ 

* If on thy theme I rightly think. 

There are five reasons why men drink : 

Good wine, a friend, because I'm dry. 

Or lost I shall be by and bye ; 

Or any other reason why.' 

ALDROVANDA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria order, belonging to the pentagynia 
class of plants ; of which there is but one species : 
CAL. divided into five parts; the petals five; 
and the capsule having five valves, with ten 
seeds. It is a native of Italy, and the Indies ; 
and has no English name. 

ALDROVANDHS, (Ulysses, ) professor of 
philosophy and physic at Bologna, the place of 
his nativity. He was a most curious enquirer 
into natural history, and travelled into tlie most 

VoL. I. 


distant countries on purpose to inform himself 
of their productions. Minerals, metals, plants, 
and animals, were alike the objects of his inde- 
fatigable researches; but he applied himself 
chiefly to birds, and was at great expense to 
have figures of them drawn from the life. Auhert 
le Mire says, that he gave a painter a yearly 
salary of 200 crowns, for thirty years and up- 
wards; and employed, at his own expense, 
Lorenzo Bennini and Cornelius Swintus, as well 
as the famous engraver Christopher Coriolaniis. 
These expenses ruined his fortune, and at length 
reduced nim to the utmost necessity ; so that 
he died blind, it is said, in an hospital at Bologna, 
at a great age, in 160.5. Bayle observes, that 
antiquity does not furnish us with an instance of 
a design so extensive and laborious as that of 
Aklrovandus, with regard to natural history ; 
that Pliny has treated of more kinds of subjects, 
hut only touches lightly on any thing; whereas 
Aldrovandus has collected all he could meet 
with. The compilation, upon his plan, consists 
of seventeen volumes in folio, several of wliich 
were printed after his death. He himself pub- 
lished his History of Birds, in three folio volumes, 
in 1599 ; and seven books of insects, which 
make another volume of the same size. 

ALDRUDE, countess of Bertinoro, in Ro- 
magna, in lie twelfth century. She was cele- 
brated for her magnanimity. In conjunction with 
William degli Adelardi of Ferrara, she compelled 
the Venetians and Imperialists to raise the siege 
of Ancona. The citizens made a brave resistance?, 
hut being driven to extreme exigency for want 
of provisions, they applied to William degli 
Adelardi and the countess of Bertinoro, who 
assembled troops, and marched to their relief. 
Aldrude, by her presence and exhortations, in- 
spired the troops with couriige ; and on their 
arrival, the besiegers fled in confusion. On her 
return she encountered several parties of tlie 
enemy, and came off victorious in every action. 
William, having disbanded his troops, went to 
Constantinople, where he was received by the 
emperor with great honour, 

ALDSTON-MOOR, a market town and 
parish of Cumberland, in the ward of Leath, 302 
miles from London, and eleven from Hexliani. 
The town is beautifully situated on- the side of 
the hill, at the bottom of which runs the river 
Tyne, over which is a fine stone bridge. The 
neighbourhood abounds with lead mines, and is 
one of the most romantic parts of the border 
towards Northumberland. The church is a 
curacy. Market on Saturday. 

ALDUABIS, or Aldtjasdubis, in ancient 
geography, a river of Celtic Gaul, which, rising 
from Mount Jura, separated the Sequani from the 
Helvctii, and running through the county of Bur- 
gundy, or Franche Comte, environed almost on 
every side the city of Besan^on ; and falls into 
the Scare. It was also called Dubis : now lo 
Doux. 

ALDULPH, from cald, old, and u/p/i, help, 
Sax. an archbishop of Litchfield, in the end ot 
the eighth century. 

ALDUS, (Manutius,) a learned printer of 
the fifteenth century, to whom the world is in- 
debted for numerous accurate and elegant im- 

2 K 
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pressions of the classics. He was born at Bas- 
saro, and by his indefatigable and judicious pur- 
suit of his profession, became the restorer of the 
Greek and Latin languages to Europe : lie invented 
what is called, after his country, the Italic letter, 
and published an excellent Greek Grammar, 
besides abundant notes and commentaries on 
the principal ancient authors. He died at Venice 
in 1516. See Marutius. 


L E. 

ALD WINKLE, All Saints, a small town of 
Northamptonshire, in the hundred of Huxloe, 
eighty miles from London, and the birth-place of 
the poet Dryden. ^ 

Aldwinkle, St. Peter, a town of Nor- 
thamptonshire, in the Huxloe hundred, seventy- 
two miles from London, where the antiquary 
Fuller was bom. 


ALE. 


ALE. Eale, from alaw, to kindle and en- 
flame. A liquor made by infusing malt and hops 
in hot water, and then fermenting tlie liquor. 

Wcl coudc he knowe a draught of London ale. 

Chaucer. The Prolog, v. i. p. 16. 
For as sine keepelh ale. 

Right so can Cheste kepe a tale, 

All that he wote, he woll disclose. 

And speke cr any man oppose. 

Gower, Con. A. book iii. 

You must be seeing christenings. Do you look for 
ale and cakes here, you rude rascals ? 

Shakspeare*s Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the soil in grain, and^its being not 
proper for vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ole, 
of which they were the inventors. Arbuth, 

Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 

Goldsmith** Deserted Village. 

Ale, o/, Swedish : both, perhaps, being de- 
rived from the A. S. verb, as above, aclaw, to 
inflame, that well known fermented liquor, which 
in this country is obtained by fermentation from 
the malt of barley, a due mixture of hops, &c. 

Countries to which nature has denied the richer 
juice of the grape, as a natural production, have 
in all ages cultivated some kind of substitute 
of this description. Hence from Egypt is said 
originally to have been derived harley-xcine, and 
Herodotus attributes the first discovery of the 
art of brewing it to Isis, the wife of Osiris. 
Pelusium, situated on one of the moutlis of the 
Nile, was particularly celebrated for its manu- 
facture of malt liquors, of which there were two 
kinds, answerable very remarkably to our own 
popular liquors of ale and porter ; the one called 
carmiy being sweet and glutinous, the other, 
named zythum, seems to have been analogous to 
modern beer. Dioscorides, the friend of Mark 
Antony and Galen, who flourished in the reign 
of Antonius Pius, were both well acquainted 
with ale : and from the testimony of Tacitus, it 
appears that the Germans were capable of pre- 
paring a liquor similar to wine, (quandam vini 
speciera), from barley, by fermentation. Julian, 
Strabo, and Polybius, show, that the same art 
was known to the Spaniards, the Gauls, the in- 
habitants of the British Islands, and the north 
of Europe. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors placed 
one of their chief future felicities, in quaftiixg no- 
ble draughts of fermented malt liquors in the hall 
of Odiq. But all the ancient mult liquors seem 
to haw, been made entirely of barley, or some 
0%%ri naceous grain, and therefore were not 


generally calailated for long keeping, as this 
quality depends considerably, though not en- 
tirely, on the bitter extract of hops, or other 
vegetables, with which the liquor is mingled. 

A beverage of this kind is well known to En- 
lish law, and is to be traced in every record of 
ancient customs and festivities from the earliest 
periods. Lands were held on a rental in the 
ninth century, which included two tuns full of 
clear ale — a hundred loaves — ten mittan of 
Welch ale, &c. A ciimb full of a third sort of 
ale, called lithesy or mild ale, is mentioned in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, as reserved in a grant of 
Ofla ; and a Saxon youth in yEfric’s Colloquies, 
when asked what lie drank, expresses a choice, 
not yet obsolete — ‘ Ale if I have it, and water 
if I have it not.’ (M.S. Tab. 3, in the Cotton 
Library.) Ale is mentioned by Buclian as drank 
in Scotland at a very early period, and called 
vinum ex frugibus corruptis. For modern laws 
respecting it, see the close of this article. Ale- 
houses, Excise, &c. 

The brewing of ale and beer of all kinds, is con- 
ducted by the same general process : the difference 
between them arising solely, in the first in- 
stance, from the different colour Jt the malt 
employed. 

Good ale is commonly expected to be a light 
amber colour, brisk, and sweetish, or at least, 
not bitter to the taste ; beer, in which we may ^ 
include porter, is dark-coloured, much less brisk, \ 
and having a bitter taste, of a very peculiar na- 
ture. This last peculiarity, in fact, seems to 
render porter at once more agreeable to the 
palate, and more nutritive to persons who take 
strong exercise ; it also renders it capable of 
being longer and better kept. Under the arti- # 
tide Brewing, we shall enter more at large into 
the commercial and scientific relations of this 
subject ; and the history of the astonishing increase 
of brewing-concerns in this country, especially 
ill London : our present object is to treat it 
more familiarly; and, while exhibiting the real 
principles of the process, to assist their appli- 
cation to private and small concerns, rauicr 
than to those of die public and opulent brewers. 

Ale is a wine of grain, distinguished, how- 
ever, by containing a larger portion of mucilage 
and saccharine matter, and by the absence of su- 
per-iarfrate of potash, a salt found in all wines 
expressed from the grape. As distinct from por- ^ 
ter, ale contains also its farinaceous matter 
and saccharine mucilage in a more undecom- 
posed slate, which gives that clammy consis- 
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tency to the one, which we do not find in the 
other: and hence strong new ale becomes muddy 
by a mixture of alcohol which effects no percep- 
tible change in porter. 

As produced by a common process, all malt 
liquors contain a common chemical alcohol, or 
spirit. Professor Brande (Phil. Trans. 1811. 
p. 345.) found in the best Burton ale, 8.88 
per cent of alcohol ; in good home-brewed ale, 
8.30 ; in three samples of Burton ale, 6.25 ; in 
Edinburgh ale, 6.70 ; in six samples of London 
ale, 5.82; in three of Scotch, 5.75; in Dorches- 
ter ale, 5.50. The best brown-stout, or london 
porter, yielded only 6.80, according to this cele- 
brated chemist. 

A fermented liquor of the ale kind is com- 
monly made in America from Indian corn. Jn 
the interior of Africa, according to Mungo Park, 
from the seed of the hoKais spicatiis, (which 
yielded beer, says this ' traveller, equal to the 
best and strongest of our malt liquors), we have 
seen wheat and oat malts, and they have been 
occasionally tried in considerable breweries ; in 
some countries in the north of I'urope, a mix- 
ture of rye and barley is said to be used. But 
the grain which is unquestionably best adapted 
for malting and brewing purposes, is barley ; 
(hordcum vulgare) and its Scottish variety big, 
or bear, (hordcum hexusticton) its germination be- 
ing more easily effected, and its farinaceous matter 
more abundant and more readily convertible into 
saccharine than that of any other seed. The only 
ingredients of all good malt liquor, then, are 
malted corn, water, and hops. For Maltino, 
see that article. 

We suppose a brewer, whether for public or 
domestic jmrposcs, to possess himself of good 
malt and bops. Of the former, there are three 
different kinds in general use, namely, ])alc, 
brown, and amber, names derived from the colour, 
which depend on the mode of drying the malt. 
Pale malt differs little in colour from barley, it 
being dried by a very gentle heat, just .so far as 
to put a stop to the vegetation of the grain. 

Amber-coloured malt is, in all its projicrtics, 
intermediate between ])ale and brown, and is so 
rendered by being dried with a greater heat. 
Brown malt differs from both in having been ex- 
posed to a still greater temperature ; so that the 
outside of the tiower is in a measure charred. 
Pale, and umber-coloured malt, not only affect 
the colour of the liquor brewed ; but, in conse- 
quence of the chemical operations of the heat, 
applied on the principles that are developed in 
the grain, during the process of malting, ma- 
terially alter the quality of the beer, especially 
with regard to the properties of becoming fit for 
drinking, and growing fine. The quality of 
malt differs according as it is more or less soaked, 
drained, germinated, dried, or baked, and the 
quality of the barley from which it is obtained. 
High dried malt contains a less quantity of mat- 
ter capable of producing a vinous fluid, than 
the same quantity of pale malt. Hence the great 
breweries, even for porter, prefer the pale malt 
of Hertfordshire, and use a patent burnt malt in 
small quantities for colouring. If colour be wanted 
in dome.stic brewing, it may be more economi- 
cally given by burnt sugar. 


Hops, it is well known, are the seed, or flower- 
pods of the humnlus lupulus, or hop-plant, which 
IS cultivated in considerable quantities in the 
south of England, especially in Kent and Plamp- 
shire. They are collected when ripe, and dried 
on a kiln ; then packed up in bags, and sold to 
the public. The peculiar bitter taste of hops, 
and a weak aromatic odour, possessing sedative 
qualities to a considerable extent, are their recom- 
mendations for brewing. A pillow, filled with 
hops, has often been found to induce sleep, when 
every thing else has failed. If they are distilled 
with alcohol, in a retort, there remains behind 
a solid green-coloured oil, of a sharp taste, and 
scarcely bitter, but putting one in mind of tlie 
peculiar flavour of good ale. This oil is the 
part of the hops which gives them their charac- 
teristic smell, and beer its distinguishing flavour. 
It is apt to be dissipated by long boiling. It does 
not appear, according to the opihion of some 
brewers, that the intoxicating qualities of ale are to 
be ascribed to the oil of the hop. The bitter prin- 
ciple of hops is easily extracted by water, and in 
no part of nature does it exist in greater perfection. 

‘ No rc-agent,’ says Dr. Thompson, ‘ is capable of 
throwing it down excepting acetate of lead.' This 
taste, in all its peculiarities, is communicated to the 
wort of bee|and ale, and the stronger the liquor, 
the more, of course, it will bear of this valuable 
addition. In brewing the best mild Edinburgh 
ale with sixty bieshels of malt, yielding 11| bar- 
rels of wort (measured when boiled completely) 
40 lbs. of hops have been used ; with 47^ 
bn.shels, yielding 10.83 barrels of wort, 36 lbs. 
of hops; with GO bushels of malt from big.zzlAJ 
barrels of wort, 40 lbs. of hops. A common 
rule is to employ a pound of hoj)s with 'every 
bushel of malt. 

Let our brewer be now further provided with 
either a mall-mill, (the best of which is that 
in which the malt is bruised between iron rollers), 
or ground malt, and consider the whole of that 
valuable domestic and public art to be comprised 
under an attentive observation of this five-fold 
process, viz. : 1. Mashing. 2. Boiling. 3. Cool- 
ing. 4. Ecrmenling. 5. Cleansing. 

I. Of Mashing. — He grinds his malt, say 
fifty bushels, and uses a copper boiler, whose solid 
contents amemnt to 382 ale gallons, being rather 
more than 107,521 cubic inches or, 62^ cubic feet. 
This boiler must be placed over brick work upon 
a furnace, and there must be conveniences for 
filling it with water and for letting the water off, 
when sufficiently heated, into the mash-tun. 

He must be provided also with a mash-tun, or 
wooden vessel composed of staves properly fixed 
by means of iron hoops, and generally placed in 
the middle of the brew-house. It usually has 
a false bottom full of holes at some little height 
above the true bottom, and to be capable of 
mashing fifty bushels of malt, must be at least 
one-third larger than the bulk of the malt, or 
capable of containing seventy-five bushels. 

Into the boiler is to be put a quantity of water 
equal, at least, i# bulk to that of the malt, and 
heated up to 190°, or 180°, according to the 
judgment of the brewer and the quality ot the 
malt. Hut the best brewers employ the lower 
temperature, This water is then to be let into 
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the mash-tun, and the malt, previously ground, 
to be let down into it immediately after. All 
llie clots are now carefully broken, and mixed 
with the water by narrow wooden shovels, or, 
when the capacity of the mash-tun is great, by 
machinery. Great care must be taken to break 
all the clots, because the whole of the malt within 
them would otherwise escape the action of the 
w'ater, and be lost to the brewer. When the 
water and malt are sufficiently mixed, the mash- 
tun is covered and left in this state about three 
hours. But the time varies according to circum- 
stances. To what degree the temperature of the 
water is lowered when thus mixed with the malt, 
it is difficult to ascertain, from the impossibility 
of inserting a thermometer into the centre of the 
mash-tun. But fifty-oiie bushels of water at tlie 
temperature of 192°, mixed with 47} bushels of 
malt, have afterwards given the temperature at 
the surfiice of the mash 140^^. Wlien the wort 
began to run off’, two hours and a half after, its 
temperature was 156°; and at that time the sur- 
face of the mash was at 136°. Thus, perhaps, 
tne whole mash lost four degrees as well as the 
surface, and the mean between the bottom and 
top, will give for the mean heat of the whole 
after the masliing, 150° : so that the water has 
lost thirty-two degrees of heat, wlnlc the malt 
(its temperature before mixture wasM8°) gained 
102°; which makes the specific heat of the malt, 
0.69, rather above, probably, than under the 
truth. The mash having continued for about 
three hours, longer or shorter according to cir- 
cumstances, a stop-cock, placed below the false 
bottom in the mash-tun, is opened, and the wort 
allowed to run out into a vessel prepared to re- 
ceive it, known by tlie name of the underbeck. 
At the same time the cover is taken off the mash- 
tun, and quantities of water, of the temperature of 
180°, are occasionally sprinkled over it from tlie 
boiler, which had been again filled with water to be 
heated, as soon as the w ater for mashing was drawn 
off. No specific directions can lie given respect- 
ing the quantity of hot-water added in this man- 
ner by sprinkling, because that must dej)end 
upon the views of the brevv(>r. If he wislies to 
have ale of great strength, he will of course a Id 
less water; if the ale is to be weak he will add 
more. Tlie best way is to determine the strength 
of the liquor as it flows into the underbeck by 
means of a saccharometer, or by taking its 
specific gravity. W hen the specific gravity (at 
sixty degrees) sinks to 1.04 or 1.0.5, or when it 
contains only 36} or 46} lbs. per barrel of solid 
matter in solutiou, it wxjuld be useless or in- 
jurious to draw any more off for making strong 
ale. But an additional portion may still be 
drawn off' and converted into small beer. 

No general rule can be laid down for the 
specific gravity or strength of the wort, when it 
begins to flow from the mash. It will depend 
upon the goodness of the malt, and upon the* 
quantity of mashing water employed, when 

xjompared with the quantity of malt. The fol- 
lowing gravities have been at this period 
of the process: 1.084, 1.0805, 1.0815, 1.0835, 
1.091, 1.094 ; or containing respectively 78}, 74, 
75i, 78, 85, and 87} lbs. per barrel. When it fu st 
m>ws from the raasli-tun, the wort is a trans- 


parent liquid of a fine amber colour, a peculiar 
smell, and a rich, luscious, sweet taste. If it is 
cloudy, it is a proof that the water used for 
mashing was of too high a temperature. We 
have seen the wort run cloudy from the mash- 
tun, wdien the temperature of the water had 
been as high as 200°, or 191°, but never when 
it was no higher than 180°. This affords an 
additional reason with the brewers for keeping 
the temperature of the mashing-vvater low. 
But we have doubts about the accuracy of the 
reason ; and it must be acknowledged, that some 
obscurity hangs upon this part of the process of 
brewing. Tor worts will sometimes continue 
opaqiKi during the whole process of boiling, 
cooling, and fermenting, and require uUiinatclv 
to be clarified, or fined, as the brewers term iq 
by means of isinglass. The substance which 
renders ale in this ease turbid, seemed to be a 
variety of starch, or some particular form of 
that substance ; for it has been completely pre- 
cipitated by infusion of nutgalls, and the pre- 
cipitate redissolved by the application of a mo- 
derate heat. A quantity of wort like that of 
which we have been treating, takes from six to 
eight hours in ffowing from the mash-tun. As it 
flows on its colour diminishes to a light yellow, 
the smell is less pleasing, and the taste not so 
sweet. The wort which first comes off, evaporated 
to dryness, leaves a yellow-coloured residuum, 
of a sweet taste, which dissolves readily in water, 
absorbs water from the atmosplu^re, and becomes 
clammy, and similar in apj)earance to treacle. 
Its specific gravity is 1.552. There can be no 
doubt that this residue contains a goofl deal of 
sugar, to which it nearly approximates in gravity, 
and is precisely the same in its properties with 
the sugar into which starclt is convert(xl by a 
very dilute acid. But it is mixed likewise with 
a considerable portion of slarcli. Jjlic chemical 
constitution of wort is in fact threefold : 1. Sac- 

cliarine matter, wliich is perluqis tiie base or 
essential constituent. 2. Starch, which is in- 
slanlly detected by dropping in a solution of 
iodine, that prf)duc('s a blue precipitate. 3. 
IVIucilage, wliicli is precipitated in flakes when 
the wmrt is poured into alcohol. This abouiuis 
more in tlie last drawn off wort than the first ; 
and re^udily jiasses into the acetous fermenta- 
tion ; conseipiently the flavour of our malt- 
liquor is improved, if we take only for the 
best ale, tlie w'ort tliat runs off’ first. 

II. We now arrive at another im])ortant step 
in our process, Boiling the wort. Iking raised 
by means of purnj)S from the underbeck into 
the copper boiler, the wort is boiled for several 
hours, till it has acquired a strength of which 
the brewer judges according to his views, and 
by scientific instruments. Thus from fifty 
bushels of malt 13.444 barrels of wort are to 
be obtained, of the specific gravity 1.068, or of 
63.125 lbs. of saccharine matter per barrel: and 
it may be boiled down to 1 1 .083 barrels of the 
specific gravity 1.1015, or of 94} lbs. per barrel. 
Trom 60 bushels of malt, 23.465 barrels of 
wort, of the strength of 64.37 lbs. per barrel, or 
of the specific gravity 1.0683: and it maybe 
boiled down to 19.736 barrels of the strength ot 
82.7 lbs. per barrel, or of the specific gravity 
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l OBO. From sixty bushels ot' bipj malt 23.8193 
barrels of the specific gravity 1.0648, or of 
r)8.7.'» lbs. per barrel of saccharine matter; boil- 
in'^ down to 10.736 barrels of the specific gravity 
1 .078, or of 72i lbs. per barrel of saccharine 

niHtter. 

The hops are added while the wort is in the 
Toiler, according to the strength of the wort, 
V'ld the time it is designed to keep the beer, 
Khich is sometimes called hopping the wort. The 
flop coagulates the excess of mucilage and glu- 
tinous matter which is extracted from the malt 
m mashing, for if this were sufiered to remain 
ill solution in the beer, it would never become 
fine, but would always be cloudy: the boiling 
hardens this substance in the same manner as 
the white of an egg actpiires solidity by boil- 
ing. This coagulation is called the breaking 
or curdling of the wort. The boiling must 
therefore always continue till the breaking a])- 
pears. Another object is attained by the hops in 
the operation of boiling, namely, the concentra- 
tion of the wort. I Us bulk becoming reduced 
by evaporation, which merely carries oft' a por- 
tion of water, the original quantity of ferment- 
able matter remains concentrated in a smaller 
space. 

III. The wort having been boiled down to the 
requisite strength, it is let down into the Cooi.f.ks, 
or shallow floors of wood, surrounded with a 
wooden ledge, and water-tight, placed in the 
most airy and exposed situation in the brewery ; 
to hold the whole of the wort at a depth not ex- 
ceeding three or four inches. The object is to 
cool down the wort, as rapidly as possible, to 
the temperature of the atmosphere ; because, if 
it were allowed to remain long hot, it would run 
die risk of becoming sour, and Sjioil the whole 
process. The superiority of many breweries 
consists in the construction of the coolers, or, 
u'jiori their being as well adapted as possible for 
speedily reducing the temperature of the wmrt. 
I'hey must be kepi perfectly clean, and a free 
current of air should pass over them. 

Rather more than one-fourth of the whole 
wort is dissipated by evaporation during the 
cooling. When the wort is let out of the boiler 
into the cooler, the hops still remain, and, as 
they are .soaked with wort, a considerable loss 
would be sustained if they were thrown away. 
'I'hus 45 lbs. of hops have retained half a barrel 
of wort after they were drained so completely 
tiiat no more wort would drop out. In another 
case, 35 lbs. of hops, retained in the same way, 
0.3666 of a barrel, which is rather more than 
one-third of a barrel. To recover this wort it is 
proper to subject the hops to pressure. By some 
brewers this circumstance is too much neglected. 

Where the brewery is small, and, from the 
weather or otherwise, the apartment in which the 
fermenting vessels are placed is cold, it is proper 
not to reduce the temperature of the wort lower 
than 56°. When the apartment in which fer- 
mentation is carried on is warm, 51° or 52° is a 
very good temperature. If a brewer is obliged 
to make ale in warm summer weather, it is ma- 
terial to reduce the temperature as low as pos- 
sible. 

IV. The wort being now sufficiently cooled 


down by exposure, it is let down into the Fer- 
menting Tuns, or, as the brewers call them, the 
gyle-tuns, in order to be fermented ; by which 
process, it is converted from the luscious sweet- 
tasted liquor called wort, to the brisk intoxicating 
liquor which constitutes ale. The gyle-tuns are 
cylindrical wooden vessels, varying in size, ac- 
cording to the extent of the brewery. In London 
brewerit's and distilleries, they are of prodigious 
size; but in private houses they often do not ex- 
ceed the .size of a wine hogshead, or even of a 
beer barrel. The fermentation is perhaps con- 
ducted with the greatest economy in larger ves- 
.sels ; but good ale may be made in comparatively 
small quantities. Good porter has scarcely ever 
been made, except by those who manufacture it 
upon a large scale. The fermenting tuns are 
never filled by the wort ; because a con.siderable 
increase in bulk takes place during the fermen- 
tation, in consequence of which the liquor would 
run over, unless allowance were made for it : 
and the fermentation of ale or beer is never car- 
ried to any great length. The object is, to re- 
tain the flavour and good qualities of the ale or 
beer, not to develope the greatest quantity of 
spirit, which can hardly be done without allow- 
ing the wo|4 to run into acidity. 

The stre^th of the fermentation depends upon 
the quantity of yeast used. This is a frothy sub- 
stance, of a brownish-grey coloi r, and bitte.' 
taste, formed on the surface of ale or wine while 
fermenting. If it l)e put into sacks, the moisture 
gradually drops out, and the yeast remains be- 
hind in a solid form, of the flavour and taste of 
cheese, but dariccr in its colour, 

Mr. Westrumb is the only chemist who has 
subjected yeast to an analysis; and this is so far 
back as the year 1796. He obtained from 15,360 
parts of fresh beer, 


Potash .... 


13 

Carbonic acid . 


15 

Acetic acid . . . 


10 

Malic acid . 


45 

Lime 


69 

Alcohol 


240 

FLxtractive . . . 


120 

Mucilage . . 


240 

Saccharine matter 


315 

Gluten . . . . 


480 

Water .... 


13,595 

15,142 

Loss . . . 

Total 

218 

15,360 


A gallon of yeast is generally allowed to 
about three barrels of wort: ‘one galloifto every 
sixteen barrels of ale or porter,' says a London 
brewer. In about five or six hours after the 
yea.st has been added, the fermentation begins. 
Its first appearance is a white line or border on 
the surface of the liquor, commencing at the 
sides of the tun, and gradually covering the sur- 
face of the liqu# with a white scum. 

Air bubbles separate from it, and a froth, of a 
yellowish-grey colour, collects slowly. In a lew 
days, especially if the weather be warm, it col- 
lects in considerable quantities. At the same 
time, the temperature of tlie wort increases, and 
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it yields a very considerable (quantity of carbonic 
acid gas. The increase of temperature which 
lakes place during the fermentation of ale may be 
stated, at an average, to amount to twelve or 
fifteen degrdfes. Sometimes it amounts to twenty, 
and sometimes does not exceed five degrees; 
though in such cases, there is generally some 
deficiency in the skill of the brewer. 

Fermentation, indeed, is the great secret of the 
brewer’s art, and the true theory of it, has occu* 
pied the attention of chemists ever since the ma- 
nufacture of ale began to be attended to by men 
of science. Lavoisier was the first person who 
attempted to offer any thing like a theory of this 
intricate process. He endeavoured to determine 
the composition of common sugar, a substance 
which may be fermented just as well as the 
soluble part of malt, and which yields similar 
products, and ascertained the constituents of 
alcohol, the substance formed by fermentation. 
On the whole, he formed a plausible theory, but 
valuable chiefly as a first approximation, though 
there can be little doubt that it was erroneous 
in every particular. Since that time, several 
expreiments on the subject have been made by 
Thenard, Gay Lussac, and Berzelius, which have 
more accurately determined the constituents of 
sugar ; and Theodore de Saussure halanadc very 
elaborate, and, we believe, accurate, experiments 
on the composition of alcohol. The general 
theory, as resulting from experiments on common 
sugar, and on the saccharine matter of malt, may 
be thus stated. 

A weak solution of sugar in water kept in a 
warm place will ferment of itself. The solution 
of sugar of grapes in water ferments still more 
speedily ; as also does sugar of starch ; and the 
saccharine matter of malt. In a general view of 
fermentation, therefore, we may leave out the 
small quantity of yeast ; because it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but seems merely to render the 
effect more rapid, and thus to prevent the change 
of the liquid into acidity 

In complete fermentation the sugar disappears 
altogether, and two new sub.stanccs are found in 
its place, carbonic acid and alcohol. Accord- 
ing to Lavoisier’s experiments, 100 parts of 
sugar yielded, when fermented, 

Alcohol 57.70 

Carbonic acid 35.34 

The specific gravity of his alcohol could 
scarcely be less than 0.825 such alcohol con- 
tains at least eleven per cent, of water ; for that 
quantity has been actually extracted from it. 
From Saussure’s experiments, it is probable that 
the real quantity of water contained in alcohol 
of the specific gravity 0.825, is 18.387 per cent, 
or almost a fifth. ()n this supposition, sugar, 
according to Lavoisier’s experiments, yields 

Alcohol 47.1 

Carbonic acid 35.34 

82.44 

or per cent. 

Alcohol 57. 1 

Carbonic acid 42.9 


100.0 


Thenard mixed sixty parts of yeast with 300 
of sugar, and fermented the mixture at the tern- 
peratiiro of fifty-nine degrees. He informs us 
that in four or five days all the saccharine mat- 
ter had disappeared The quantity of carbonic 
acid evolved amounted by weight to 94.6 part.s. 
It was perfectly pure, being completely absorbed 
by water. The fermented liquid being distilled, 
yielded 171.5 parts of alcohol, of the specific 
gravity 0.822. When the residue of the distilla- 
tion was evaporated, twelve parts of a nauseous 
acid substance remained, and forty parts of the 
yeast still continued unaltered in appearance, 
though Thenard assures us that it had lost the 
whole of its azote. Thus the products of the 


fermentations were 

Alcohol of 0.822 171.5 

Carbonic acid 94.6 

Nauseous residue 12.0 

Residual yeast 40.0 

318.1 
Loss 41.9 


Total 360.0 

But the nauseous residue and residual yeast, 
making up nearly the quantity of yeast employed, 
we need only consider the products of decom- 
posed sugar, supposing the loss to be propor- 
tionally divided between the carbonic acid and 
alcohol. Now alcohol, of the specific gravity 
0.822, contains one-tenth of its weight of water, 
which can be separated from it ; and if we sup- 
pose with Saussure, that absolute alcohol con- 
tains 8.3 per cent, of water, then the products 
of sugar decomposed by fermentation, according 
to this philosopher’s experiments, are 


Alcohol 47.70 

Carbonic acid ,.^35.34 


83.04 

or, in 100 parts 

Alcohol 57.44 

Carbonic acid 42.56 


100.00 

A result approaching so near to tliat of Lavoi- 
sier, us decidedly to confirm the general truth <s 
both calculations. Dr. Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, from comparing the foregoing experi- 
ments, with additional ones of his own, on the 
saccharine of malt, concludes that the alcohol, or 
pure spirit, yielded therefrom, when fermentation 
is properly conducted, is almost exactly one half. 

Languid fermentation is to be accelerated by 
rousing, as it is called, or beating in the yeast, 
which is formed on the top of the liquor, by rai^ 
ing the temperature, &c. If the fermentation is 
suddenly checked, tlie beer becomes what is 
called grey, or never fine. Worts made with 
water too highly heated, are particularly liable 
to this malady. 

At the completion of the fermentation, which 
may be taken at about forty or forty-five hours in 
general cases, (but it depends greatly on the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere and the strength of 
the liquor,) the saccharome ter swims deeper on the 
wort, from the decomposition of the saccharine 
matter and the production of alcohol being carried 
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to their height. In the brewing of porter, the fer- 
mentation is suflfered to proceed until the head 
of yeast that floats on the surface of the liquor 
assumes an uniform and compact appearance, 
and does not float any higher. In the brewing 
of ale, it is seldom suffered to advance to quite 
such a degree. In ale, of which the specific 
gravity amounts to 17.25, or eighteen pounds 
per barrel, it is stopped by most brewers when 
the gravity is reduced from seven to nine pounds 
per barrel. If the beer is meant to be full 
bodied or hard, the fermentation must be con- 
ducted slowly, that is so far as consistent with 
the richness of the wort ; if it is intended to he 
brisk, the fermentation is stopped the earlier. 

If now the wort were allowed to remain in 
the gyle-tun, the yeast would again mix with it; 
and the consequence would first be, a disagree- 
able bitter taste, known among brewers by the 
name of yeast bitter; the fermentation would 
proceed, {liough in a languid manner, and the 
ale would soon run into acidity. These accidents 
are prevented by drawing off tlie ale into small 
casks. This is called 

V. Cleansing. The casks are to be filled 
quite full, and left with their bungs open. The 
drawing off of the ale from the gylc-tun lowers 
its temperature, and, of course, checks the fer- 
mentation. Sometimes, therefore, the cleansing 
is practised in summer, when the elevation of 
temperature in the wort is at its height. The 
ale continuing to ferment after it is put into 
casks, the yeast, as it comes to the surface, flows 
out at the bung, and thus separates altogether 
from the beer. It is this separation that has in- 
duced brewers to distinguisn it by the name of 
cleansing. In these casks, then, the yeast divides 
itself into two portions. The greatest part rises 
up with the carbonic acid evolved, and flows 
out at the bung-hole ; wliile another portion 
subsides to the bottom, and constitutes what is 
called the dregs of the beer. It is essential to 
the cleansing, that the casks should be always 
full, otherwise tlie yeast will not run off, and the 
beer will not become transparent. This object is 
accomplished in small breweries by a man con- 
stantly going round, and filling up the casks as 
they work down ; but in large breweries, by me- 
chanical contrivances, according to their scale of 
business. When the fermentation has subsided, 
the beer will in general be found transparent : is 
bunged up iu the cask, and preserved for sale 
or use. 

The filling up of the casks, if the beer works 
briskly, should be attended to every two or three 
hours at least, for the first fourteen or fifteen 
hours, after which the fermentation will subside, 
in a great degree, and therefore less attention 
becomes requisite; but, until the fermentation 
appears wholly to have ceased, yeast should be 
added according to the strength of the beer, 
the state of the weather, &c. This will generally 
be in about forty or sixty hours. Well-fermented 
beer, especially that designed for private use, 
generally becomes fine of itself; but tlie various 
changes of place, kc. that attend beer brewed 
for the public, have induced the general use 
of isinglass as a fining or assistance to the de- 
positing of the portions of flocculent glutinous 
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matter remaining in it. They are prepared as 
follows, and will be seen to be perfectly inno- 
cuous : The pickings of book, or leaf-isinglass, are 
thrown into a wooden tub, and when the tub is 
about one-third full, it is filled ug with good 
stale small beer, which soon dissolves the isin- 
glass. It is then rubbed through a sieve, and 
all the hard lumps picked out, the mass is re- 
duced to a proper consistence for use by the 
addition of a farther quantity of good sharp 
beer. When used for fining, it must be well 
stirred, and in the course of a few hours, the 
liquor may be drawn off clear and bright ; one 
pint is the usual proportion to a barrel of beer, 
out sometimes two and even three, are neces- 
sary. 

The age at which ale is drank, will depend 
upon a private person’s stock ; the size of his 
cellar, kc. but more frequently upon his family 
habits, and the pecuniary means he chooses to 
devote to this beverage. Good mellow ale, soft 
and fine, may be had at a year old ; and it is, 
perhaps, never better than from one year old to 
two. Some persons never reckon ale to be old, 
unless it drinks a little hard, or with some, ap- 
proaches to sharpness, or acidity ; but this is a 
false taste : old ale iii this sense, it has been well 
said, is old Jle spoiled. 

After all, a hogshead or pipe of ale, that has . 
been properly brewed and carefully managed, 
will not always be fine when tapped. Suppose 
it be a year old, or what is more common, sup- 
pose it to be brewed in October (the best month 
in which to brew good ale for keeping), and 
tapped at the Christmas twelve-month following ; 
if when tapped it be not fine, it may be corked 
up again, and stand another twelve-month, when 
it will probably be found not only fine, but 
greatly improved in flavour; but if it be wanted, 
it may be fined as follows : draw of!' a gallon or 
two, if the cask be a pipe, and take a quarter of 
a pound of isinglass, and some fresh hops, and 
scald them in a clean copper pan, dissolving the 
isinglass therewith ; pour the quantity into a 
dry pail, and when cool put it into the barrel, 
and stir the whole together well with a long 
.stick, or such an one as you have liead-way to 
introduce ; bung down the cask a few hours 
afterwards, and in a fortnight the ale will be- 
come fine. If the ale drink thin, and incline to 
be hard, let a pound or two, or more if ret^uired, 
of sugar-candy, bruised, be put into the pan 
with the hops, kc. 

The method called marrying ale, we have 
often seen tried upon a private person’s stock 
with success. It seems to increase its strength, 
but especially its mellowness and the fulness of 
its flavour, and consists in tapping a pipe or 
liogshead of ale in the middle, and when it is 
drawn as low as the tap, to fill up the cask with 
another brewing of wort. The particulars to be 
observed are : to begin upon a souiul stock, such 
as is approved iis to colour and flavour ; for if 
there be any approach to acidity it will not do. 
The next point is to tun the newly-fermented 
wort upon the old stock, when it has fermented 
about twelve haul's. The tliird particular, of 
great importance, seems to bo, not to marry 
your ale in winter, but in aiitaoui (October), for 
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if your cellar be not a vault, the ohl stock is too 
chill, and the fermentation may suddenly stop : 
if this should happen, as in cellars that are not 
vaults, the heat may increase considerably in 
spring, thei fermentation may be renewed, and 
the ale may spoil, or mischief happen to the 
cask by bursting. Ale that is brewed in the 
usual way will sometimes ferment in summer, 
and throw up the bungs of the barrels ; especi- 
ally if the fermentation have been hastily con- 
ducted, and little or no cleansing have taken 
place in the barrels after tunning (which is likely 
to be the case when brewing is performed in 
frosty weather) ; where this happens, the danger 
is that acidity will follow, and therefore the beer 
should be speedily used. When ale is married, 
the fermentation will bring away all the old hops, 
and it is not to be overlooked that the cork w'ill 
rise that had been driven in with the tap. It is, 
therefore, requisite to work it out at the bung- 
hole, skimming away the hops, &c. till they and 
the cork are discharged ; then fill up the cask, 
and take out the top cork for cleansing, as be- 
fore. It may be nlled up several times with 
fresh wort, as in other cases, until the fermenta- 
tion stops, and then the cork and bung put in 
(the latter very lightly) and left so until it is ne- 
necessary to hop it down. The writ^^ has refilled 
a cask in this manner five years successively, 
and had the ale always superior, and always 
alike in colour and flavour ; in continuing this 
practice for a long period it is necessary to 
remove the casks for fear of accidents. The 
excellence of this ale is, that you can never 
guess at its age ; it drinks always soft and mild, 
without any resemblance to ale recently brewed, 
and is equally remote from hardness or acidity. 

Although we have pursued a train of reason- 
ing and observations in this article which will 
apply to brewing on any scale, we cannot close 
it without particularly urging on the small farmer 
and cottager, even the labouring cottager, to en- 
deavour to furnish himself with the beverage of 
hia ancestors, home-brewed beer^ ‘In former 
limes,’ says Mr. Cobbett, in the most useful of 
his works we have seen, ‘to set about to show 
to Englishmen that it was good for them to brew 
beer in their own houses, would have been as im- 
pertinent as gravely to insist that they ought to 
endeavour not to lose their breath ; for, in those 
times, only forty years ago, to have a house and 
not to brew was a rare thing indeed. Mr. ElE 
man, an old man and a large farmer, in Sussex, 
lias recently given in evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons this fact, that forty 
years ago, tliere was not a labourer in his parish 
that did not brew his own beer; and that now, 
there is not one that does it, except by chance the 
raalt be given him. The cause of this change has 
been tlie lowering of the wages of labour, com- 
pared with the present price of provisions, by the 
means of the paper money, the enormous tax 
upon tlie barley when made into malt, and the 
increased tax upon hops. These have quite 
changed the customs of the English people as to 
their drink. They still drink beer, hut, in 
general, it is of the brewing of common brewers, 
and in public houses, of which the common 
brewers have become the owners, and have thus, 


by the aid of paper-money, obtained a monopoly 
in the supplying of the great body of the peoplj 
with one of those things, which to the hard-work- 
ing man, is almost a necessary of life. 

‘ At present prices^of malt and hops,’ continues 
this powerful writer, ‘ home brewed beer is the 
cheapest drink that a family can use, except 
milk, and that can be applied only in certain 
cases. The drink, which has come to supply 
the place of beer has, in general, been tea. It 
is notorious, that tea has no useful strength in 
it; that it contains nothing nutritious; that it, 
besides being good for nothing, has badne.ss in 
it, because it is well known to produce want of 
sleep in many cases, and, in all cases, to shake 
and weaken the nerves. It is, in fact, a weaker 
kind of laudanum, which enlivens for the mo- 
ment and deadens afterwards. At any rate it 
communicates no strength to the body ; it does 
not, in any degree, assist in affording what la- 
bour demands. It is, then, of no use. And, 
now, as to its cost, compared with that of beer, 
I shall make my comparison applicable to a 
year, or three hundred and sixty five days. I 
shall suppose the tea to be only five shillings the 
pound; the sugar only seven-pence; the milk, 
only two-pence a quart. The prices are at the 
very lowest. I shall suppose a tea-pot to cos* 
a .shilling, six cups and saucers two shillings and 
six-pence, and six pewter sjioons eighteen-pence. 
How to estimate the firing I hardly know; but 
certainly there must, in the course of the year, 
be two hundred fires made that would not be 
made, were it not for tea drinking. Then comes 
the great article of all, the time employed in this 
tea-making affair. It is impossible to make a 
fire, boil water, make the tea, drink it, wa.sh up 
the things, sweep up the fire place, and put all 
to rights again in a less space of tip?e, upon an 
average, than two hours. However, let us allow 
one hour ; and here we have a woipan occupied 
no less than three hundred and sixty-five hours 
in the year, or, thirty whole days, at twelve 
hours in the day ; that is to say, one month out 
of the twelve in the year, besides the waste of the 
man’s time in hanging about waiting for the tea ! 
Needs there any thing more to make us cease to 
wonder at seeing labourers’ children with dirty 
linen and lioles in the heels of their stockings? 
()b.serve, too, that the time thus spent, is one 
half of it the best time of the day. It is the 
top of the morning, which, in every calling of 
life, contains an hour worth two or three hours 
of the afternoon. By the time that the clattering 
tea tackle is out of the way, the morning is 
spoiled ; its prime is gone ; and any work that 
is to be done afterward lags heavily along. If 
the mother has to go out to work, the tea affair 
must all first be over. She comes into the field, 
in summer time, when the sun has gone a third 
part of his course. She has the heat of the day 
to encounter, instead of having her work done, 
and being ready to return home at an early hour. 
Yet early she must go, too; for, there is the fire 
again to be made, the clattering tea tackle again 
to come forward ; and even in the longest day 
she must have candle light, which never ought 
to be seen in a cottage (except in cases of ill- 
ness) from March to September. 
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Now, then, let us take the bare cost of the u.se 
of tea. I suppose a pound of tea to last twenty 
days, which is not nearly half an ounce every 
morning and evening. I allow for each mess 
half a pint of milk. And I allow three pounds 
of the red dirty sugar to each pound of tea. The 
account of expenditure would then stand very 
high ; but to these must be added the amount of 
'.he tea tackle, one set of which, will, upon an 
average, be demolished every year. To these 
out-goings must be added the cost of beer at the 
public house ; for some the man will have after 
all, and the Woman, too, unless they be upon 
the point of actual starvation. Two pots a week 
is as little as will serve in this way; and here is 
a dead loss of ninepence a week, seeing that two 
pots of beer, full as strong, and a great deal 
better, can be brewed at home for three pence. 
The account of the year's tea drinking will then 


stand thus : 

18ll)s, of Tea .... £4 10 0 

54ll)S. of Sugar .... 1116 

365 Pints of Milk ... 1 10 6 

Tea tackle 0 5 0 

200 Fires 0 16 0 

30 Day’s works .... 0 16 0 


Loss by going to public-house 1 18 0 


£ll 7 2 

I have here estimated every thing at its very 
lowest. The entertainment which I have here 
provided is as poor, as mean, as miserable, as 
any thing short of starvation can set forth ; and 
yet the wretched thing amounts to a good third 
part of a good and able labourer’s wages. For 
this money, he and his family may drink good 
and wholesome beer ; and, in a short time, out of 
the mere savings from this waste, may drink it 
out of silver cups and tankards. In a labourer’s 
family, whole.some beer, that has a little life in it, 
is all that is wanted in general. lattle children, 
that do work, should not have beer. Broth, 
porridge, or something in that way, is the thing 
for them. However, 1 shall suppose, in order to 
make my comparison as little complicated as 
possible, tliat he brews nothing but beer as 
strong as the generality of beer to be had at the 
public house, and divested of the poisonous 
drugs which that beer but too often contains ; 
and I shall further suppose that he uses in his 
family tvvo quarts of this beer every day from 
the hrst of (Ictober to the last day of March in- 
clusive ; three quarts a day during the months of 
April and May ; four quarts a day during the 
months of June and September; and hve quarts 
a day during the months of July and August; 
and if this be not enough it must be a family of 
drunkards. Here are 1097 quarts, or 274 gal- 
lons, Now, a bushel of malt will make eighteen 
gallons of better beer than that which is sold at 
the public houses. And this is precisely a gal- 
lon for the price of a quart. People should 
bear in mind, that the beer bought at the public 
house is loaded with a beer tax, with the tax on 
the public house keeper, in the shape of license, 
>^ith all the taxes and expenses of the brewer, 
^iih all the taxes, rent, and other expenses of 
the publican, and with all the profits of both 
brewer and publican ; so that wlien a man swal- 


lows a pot of beer at the public house, he has 
all these expenses to help to defray, besides the 
itiere tax on the malt and on the hops. 

Well, then, to brew this ample supply of good 
beer for a labourer’s family ; these 2114 gallons 
require fifteen bushels of malt, and, (for let us 
do the thing well) fifteen pounds of hops. The 
malt is now eight shillings a bushel, and very 
good hops may be bought for less than a shilling 
a pound. The grains and yeast will amply pay 
for the labour and fuel employed in the brewing; 
seeing that there will be pigs to eat the grains, 
and bread to be baked with the yeast. The ac- 
count will then stand thus : 

15 bushels of Malt .... £6 0 0 
15 pounds of Hops .... 0 15 0 

Wear of Utensils 0 10 0 


£7 5 0 

Here, then, is four pounds, two shillings and 
two pence, saved every year. The utensils for 
brewing are, a brass kettle, a mashing tub, 
coolers, (for which washing tubs may serve), 
a half hogshead, with one end taken out for a 
tun tub, about four nine gallon casks, and a 
couple of eighteen gallon casks. This is an 
ample supply of utensils, each of which will last, 
witn proper a good long life time or two, 
and the whole of which, even if purchased new 
from the shop, will only exceed by a few shillings, 
if they exceed at all, the amount of the saving 
arising the very first year, from quilting the 
troublesome and pernicious practice of drinking 
tea. The saving of each succeeding year would, 
if you choose it, purchase a silver mug to hold 
half a pint at least. However, the saving would 
naturally be applied to purposes more conducive 
to the well being and happiness of a family. 

* It is not, however, the mere saving to which 
I look,' adds Mr. Gobbet, ‘this is, indeed, a 
matter of great importance, whether we look at 
the amount itself, or at the ultimate consequences 
of a judicious application of it ; for, four pounds 
makes a great hole in a man’s wages for the year ; 
and when we consider all the advantages Uiat 
would arise to a family of children from having 
these four pounds, now so miserably wasted, 
laid out upon their backs in the shape of decent 
dress, it is impossible to look at this Wcuste with- 
out feelings of sorrow, not wholly uiimixed with 
those of a harsher description. But, I look upon 
the thing in a still more serious light. I view 
the tea drinking as a destroyer of health, an en- 
feebler of the frame, an engenderer of effeminacy 
and laziness, a debaucher of youth, and a maker 
of misery for old age. In the fifteen bushels of 
malt, there are 570 pounds weight of sweet; 
that is to say of nutritious matter, unmixed with 
any thing injurious to health. In the 730 tea 
messes of tlie year, there are fifty-four pounds of 
sweet in the sugar, and about thirty pounds of 
matter equal to sugar in the milk. Here are 
eighty-four pounds, instead of 570, and even the 
good effect of these eighty-four pounds is iiiore 
than over balanced by the corrosive, gnawing, 
and poisonous powers, of the tea. 

It i.s impossible for any one to deny the truth 
of this statement. Put it to the test with a lean 
HOG : give him the fifteen bushels of malt, and 
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he will repay you in ten score of bacon or The following method for preserving ale 
thereabouts. But give him the 730 tea messes, from turning sour in long voyages, was first 
or ratlier begin to give them to him, and give published by Dr. Stubbs in his Phil. Trans, 
him nothing else, and he is dead with hunger, No. 27. To every runlet of five gallons, after 
and bequeaths you his skeleton at the end of being placed in a cask on ship-board not to be 
about seven days. It is impossible to doubt in stirred any more, put in two new-laid eggs 
such a case.^ Cobbett’s CotU^ge Economy^ con-- whole, and let them lie in it. In a fortnight, or 
taining Information relative to the brewing of a little more, the egg shells will be entirely dis- 
hecTi making of bread, keeping of cows, pigs, bees, solved, and the eggs become like wind-eggs en- 
eu'es, goats, poultry, and rabbits ; and relative to closed only in a tliin skin ; after this the white 
other matters deenied useful in the conducting of is preyed on, but the yolks are not touched or 
the affairs of a labourer's family I We have cited corrupted; and by these means the ale has been 
the whole of his title, for this little work is so well preserved, that it was found better in 
really described by it, and cannot be too widely Jamaica than at Deal. 

circulated among the classes for whom it is de- To give the reader an opportunity of corn- 
signed. Of course it must be read with due al- paring flie quantity of ale and porter drank in 
lowance for Mr. Cobbett’s occasionally wild and London, we subjoin 
ever-varying political doctrines. 

A table exhibiting tlie quantity of strong ale and porter brewed by the seven principal houses in 
London, in the year ending the 5th of July, 1815. 


PORTER. 

Barrels. 

ALE. 

Barrels. 

V 

Barclay and Perkins 

Meux, Reid, and Co 

Trueman, 11 anbury, and Co. . . 

F. Calvert, and Co 

Whitbread, and Co 

II. Meux and Co 

Combe 

337,621 

282,104 

272,162 

219,333 

261,018 

223,100 

105,081 

Wyatt 

(^harrington and Co 

Coding and Co 

Stretton and Co 

Hale and Co 

Ball and Co 

Thorpe and Co 

27,094 

22,140 

20,444 

14,491 

10,134 

7,985 

5,433n 


1700,419 


107,727 

Giving tlie great difference of 1592,692 barrels in the consumption of these two descriptions of 
malt liquor in and about the metropolis. 


♦ THE rOLLOWlNG ARE THE LAST YEARS' RETURNS. 

A table exhibiting the quantity of strong ale and porter brewed by the six principal houses in 
Ixindon, in the year ending the 5th of July, 1825. 


PORTER. 

Barrels. 

ALE. 

Barrels. 

Barclay and Perkins 

357,446 

Coding and Co 

28,292 


223,766 

Wvatt .and Co 

20,193 

Whitbread and Co 


Charrington and Co 

16,795 

Meux, Reid, and Cu 

190,252 


15,422 

Combe . . 

146,743 

Ball and Co 

12,245 

H. Meux and Co 

108,948 

Hale and Co. ....... 

8,006 


1230,997 


100,953 . 

Giving the difference of 1130,04 

1 barrels 

n the consumption of these two descri])tionj< 1 

of malt liquor in and about tlie metropolis. 


-J 
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Ales, in church history and ancient customs, 
If ere variously denominated. From the pre- 
dominance of this old English beverage in the 
feasts of the people, the entertainments given 
passed by the names of the bridal-ale, leet-ale, 
lamb-ale, Whits un-ale, &c. denoting respectively 
a wedding feast, an entertainment at the court- 
leet of a manor, at lamb-shearing, &c. 

CiiuRCH-ALES were feasts established by cus- 
tom or authority in the neighbourhood of a 
church, for the double purpose of regaling the 
people, and gathering from them contributions 
to its repair, the honour of the patron-saint, &c. 
They are described by Pietce, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in his answer to the enquiries of 
arclibishop Laud, as celebrated when the people 
go from after-noon prayers on Sundays to their 
lawful sports and pastimes in the church-yard, 
or in the neighbourhood, or in some public-house 
where they drink and make merry. By the bene- 
volence of the people at these pastimes, many 
poor parishes are said to have cast their bells and 
beautified their churches, and raised stock for the 
poor. See Worton's English Poetry, vol. iii. &c. 

Clerk-ales, or lesser church-ales, were so 
called because they were for the better mainte- 
nance of the porisli-clerk ; ^and there is great 
reason for them/ says his lordship, * for in poor 
country parishes, where the wages of the clerk 
are but small, the people thinking it unfit that 
the clerk should duly attend at church, and not 
gain by his office, send him in provision, and 
then come on Sundays and feast with him, by 
which means he sells more ale, and tastes more 
of the liberality of the people, than their quarterly 
f^yrneiit would amount to in many years ; and 
since these have been put down, many ministers 
have complained to me,' he adds, ‘ that they are 
afraid they shall have no parish-clerks V 
A BID- ale was held on behalf of poor men, 
decayed in substance, and set up again by the 
liberal benevolence and contribution of friends at 
a Sunday^s feast. The people were fond of 
these recreations, and the above-mentioned pre- 
late recommended them, as bringing the peo- 
ple more willingly to church, tending to civilize 
ffiem, to compose differences among them, &c. 
But the justices of the peace were of a different 
opinion, and signed a petition to the king, in 
which they declare that these revels had not only 
introduced a great profanation of the Lord^s day, 
but riotous tippling, contempt of authority, 
quarrels, murders, &c., and were very prejudicial 
to the peace, plenty, and good government of the 
country, and therefore they pray that they might 
be suppressed. Two judges in the western cir- 
cuit, in 1653, made an order for suppressing 
them ; but archbishop Laud complained to king 
Lharles I. of their invading the episcopal juris- 
diction, and they were summoned before the 
council, reprimanded, and enjoined to revoke 
this order at the next assizes. 

Ale-conner, an officer of the city of London, 
appointed by common-hall, whose duty it is to 
^te and judge of the quality of the ale sold 
Within the jurisdiction of the city, and to regulate 
the ale-measures of the public-houses. There are 
lour of these officers chosen every Midsummer day, 
Ale and Beer duties make a considerable 
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branch of the revenue in England. They were 
imposed in 1643, at the first establishment of 
the excise, again by Car. II. and have been con- 
tinued by several subsequent acts of parliament. 
By 43 Geo. III. c. 69, for every barrel of beer or 
ale brewed for sale, above sixteen shillings a 
barrel, exclusive of the duty hereby imposed, 
and not being two-penny ale, nor table-beer, the 
brewer shall pay ten-shillings; and for every 
barrel of table-beer, or beer or ale of sixteen 
shillings the barrel, or under (exclusive of the 
duly), two-shillings ; and for every barrel of two- 
penny ale, (described in the seventh article of the 
Union with Scotland) four shillings and two- 
pence. The allowance for waste shall be three 
gallons out of thirty-six gallons, which shall be 
reckoned a barrel of beer or ale made by com- 
mon brewers. These duties the private brewer 
for his own consumption, entirely escapes. 

Ale-houses are licensed yearly by the jus- 
tices of peace of a county, or supreme ma- 
gistrates of a city, for the sale of ale or beer. 
The occupiers of such houses are bound in re- 
cognizances that no riot or disoRlerly conduct 
shall take place in them; and their licences, 
upon misconduct, or the forfeiture of such re- 
cognizances, may be taken away at the pleasure 
of the magistfttes granting them. By 26 Geo. 
II. c. 41, justices on granting licences, are to 
take recognizances in £10, with sureties in the 
like amount, for the maintaining good order. 
Certificates of good character are to be given 
before any new licence is granted ; and the pe- 
nalty for selling ale, See. without licence is, by 
this and subsequent acts, fixed at forty shillings 
for the first ofi’ence ; for the second, four pounds ; 
and the third, six pounds. For suffering tippling 
in such houses, they are to be fined ten shillings. 
At wakes or fairs, however, ale may still he sold 
indiscriminately, and without a licence. No 
persons, otherwise than as above mentioned, 
are to sell wine to be drank in their own houses 
without an ale licence as well as a wine licence. 
But persons who sell ale or beer in casks not 
less than five gallons, and in bottles (reputed 
quarts) not less than two dozen, and not to be 
drank in their own houses, are exempted from 
the penalties of retailing without a licence. By 
48 Geo. III. c. 143, the stamp duties on ale 
licences are repealed, and excise duties, to be 
paid annually, granted on them in lieu thereof. 

Ale Measures are to be regulated by the 
standard quart and pint preserved in his ma- 
jesty’s exenequer; sub-commissioners and col- 
lectors of excise are to provide full and substantial 
ale quarts and pints in every town of their 
division, and the mayors or chief magistrates to 
mark the measures from the standard, or forfeit 
five pounds by stat. 1 Jac. 1. c. 9. Ale-house 
keepers selling in short measures are exposed to 
a penalty of not less than ten shillings, and not 
more than forty shillings. 

Ale-silver, a rent, or tribute, yearly paid to 
the lord mayor of London, by those who sell ale 
within the city. 

Ale-taster, is an officer appointed and sworn, 
in certain court-leels, to take heed that there be 
a due size, and goodness of bread, ale, and beer, 
sold within the jurisdiction of the leet. 
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Ale Medicated, in pharmacy, ale wherein 
medicinal herbs have been infused, or added 
during? the fermentation. 

ALE A, in antiquity, denotes in general all 
kinds of games of chance ; but, in a more re- 
stricted sense, was used for a particular game 
played with dice and tables, not unlike our back- 
gammon, and wherein black and white stones 
w'ere used instead of wooden men. The Greeks 
called these games pettia and chiria, and the 
Komans, tabula, tessera, duodecim scripta, &c. 
Some writers on Itoman Antiquity observe, that, 
in gtimes of hazard, two^orts of dice were used ; the 
tessera, or cube, having its six sides marked from 
one to six ; and the talus of an oblong form, of 
which the four long sides only were marked ; one 
side liaving one point on it, the opposite six points, 
and the otiier two sides four and three. In play- 
ing, three tessera', or four tali were used, which, 
after being shaken in the dice-box, called fritillus, 
w(‘re, to guard the better against fraud, thrown 
through anotlier box, the pyrgus or turricula, in 
the form of a tower, placed on the middle of the 
board. The fritillus and tlie pyrgus have been 
considered, however, as the same box The 
highest cast of the tessera? was three sixes, and 
of the tali, when all four came un different. It 
was named \"enus, or \’enereusf J actus. The 
Cornelian, Publician, and Titian laws w’ere 
passed to prohibit all games of chance (which 
in them seem to be comprehended under the 
general title of alea), except in the month of De- 
cember, when the Saturnalia were celebrated. 
But it is supposed, by some authors, that tliey 
were designed only to restrain the cupidity of 
professed gamesters, who were held in infa- 
my ; or these law's do not seem to have been 
generally regarded ; and the iloman emperors 
countenanced dice-playing by their own ex- 
ample. All gaining was expressly forbidden 
in the army. Cictro dc Sejiect. cap. 16; de 
J)ivinat. 1. i. c. 13; Suet. Vit. Aug. cap. 17; 
Dion. Cans. 1. lix. c. 2‘2 ; Mart, lib, xiv. ep. 14; 
and lib. v. ep. 85 ; liar, b iii. od. 24 ; Juv. 
Sat. xiv. V. 4. 

Alea, in mythology, an epithet of Minerva. 
Also a town of Arcadia, on the east border, 
named after its founder Aleus, whose inhabitants 
were always members of the councils of Argolis. 
Both Baechns and Minerva, surnamed Alea, 
see al>ove, had temples here ; where the women, 
it is said, were .scourged at the public festivals 
by command of the Delphic oracle. Augustus 
conveyed the ivory statue of the goddess from 
this place to Rome. 

ALLAN DEU, (Jerome,) cardinal and arch- 
bisho]) of Brindisi, was born in 1480: and dis- 
tinguished at the beginning of the reformation 
by his opposition to Luther. Being sent into 
Germany as the pope’s nuncio in L519, he de- 
claimed for three nours against the reformed 
doctrine before the diet of Worms, but could not 
prevent lAither from being heard. lie published 
several works, and died at Rome in 1541. 

Aleander, (Jerome,) a learned divine of the 
seventeenth century, of the same family with the 
preceding, was born in Priuli. lie was em- 
ployed at Rome as secretary under cardinal Ban- 
dini, and discharged this office witli great honour 


for almost twenty years. He afterwards^ at the 
particular wish of Urban VIII. became secretary 
to cardinal F. Barberini, whom he accompanied 
to France in the character of legate a latere, and 
in whose service he died in 1631. .He v^asone 
of the first members of the academy of Humorists, 
see Academy; and wrote, 1. Psalmi Poeni- 
tentiales, Versibus FJegiacis express!, 4to. 1593. 
— 2, Caii, Veteris Jurisconsult!, Institutio- 
num Fragmenta cum Commentario, 4to. 1600. 
Venet. — 3. Explicatio Antiquae TabuloE? Mar- 
morea?, &c. 4to. Venet. 1627. — 4. Carmina 
\'aria. — 5. Le Lagrime di Penitenza, ad Imi- 
tazione di sette Salmi Penitenziali, 8vo. Rom. 
1623. — 6. Difesa deirAdone, Poema del Cava- 
lier Marino, pt. i. 12ino. Venet. 1629; pt. ii. 
1630 ; besides other smaller works mentioned by 
Mazzuchelli. 

ALEATORIUM, in Roman antiquity, was 
the place where they played at alea. The alea- 
torium wiis near the spharisterium ; that the 
sportsmen, when tired with the pila, or more 
robust exercises, might refresh themselves in the 
aleatprium. 

ALEC, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Gaza, in his commentaries on Aristotle, to the 
fish called mainis, and by Ovid menerela. It is 
of the sparus kind. 

ALEC TO, in mythology, from a priv. and 
Xjjyw, to rest, one of the three furies ; the daughter 
of Acheron and Night, or, as others have it, of 
Pluto and Proserpine. Virgil, Ahi. lib. vii. v. 32, 
introduces Alecto exciting the flames of W'ar, at 
the instigation of the implacable Juno, between 
the Latins and tlie Trojans. He describes her 
as having her hair and her dark wings covered 
with wreathing snakes, whose poison she infuses 
into her victims, till she infects them with un- 
governable rage. So malignant w'<w this divinity, 
that she was the abhorrence of Pluto, her father, 
and of her si.stcr furies. From Cocytus, a river 
of hell, she is called C^oeytia Virgo. Claud, in 
Ruf. 1. 1. v. 25. speaks of her as atrox, black, 

Invidiic quondam stimulis incanduit. atrex 
Alocto, plac das late cum cerneret urbes. 

ALECTORIa, from aXtKTutpy acock, a stone 
said to he formed in the gall-bladders of old 
cocks, to which the ancients ascribed many 
fabulous virtues. It was called alectorius lapis 
and alectorolilhos. Modern naturalists hold the 
alectorius lapis to be swallowed, and not gene- 
rated in the stomach or gizzard of cocks and 
capons. 

ALECTOIIICARDITES, from aMxrwp, an 1 
KapdiUy the heart, in natural history, a name 
given by Plot, to a figured stone resembling a 
pullet’s heart, with the fat near the basis of it, 
and the coronary vessels descending from it. 

ALECTO ROLITIIOS. See Alectoria. 

ALECTOROMANTIA. See Penvicdlaris. 

Alectoromantu. in antiquity, a kind oi 
divination performed by means of a cock; and 
thus effiected ; a circle being described on the 
ground, and divided into twenty-four equal 
portions, in each of these spaces was written one 
of the letters of the alphabet, and on each ot 
the letters was laid a grain of wheat ; after which 
a cock being turned loose in the circle, particular 
notice \Nas taken of the g ains which he pickol 
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up, becatise the letters under them, being 
formed into a word, made the answer desired. 
It was tlius, according to Zonaras, that Libanius 
and Jamblicus sought who should succeed the 
emperor Valens ; and the cock, eating the grams 
answering to the spaces GEO A, several whose 
names began with these letters, as Theodotus, 
Theodistes, Theodolus, &c. were put to death; 
which did not hinder, but promote, the succes- 
sion of Theodosius. This story, however, has 
been called in question, from the silence of Mar- 
cellinus, Socrates, and other historians of tlie 
time. Anotlier species of a\igury was taken 
from the crowing of the cock, wlierein regard 
was had to the time of day, whether before noon 
or after; to which some added the consideration 
of the sign the sun was in, and the motion of the 
moon. 

ALECTRA, in botany, a genus of the did) - 
namia angio-sperinia class and order; its cha- 
racters are : cal. a one-leafed, two-lipped, peri- 
aiithiuin, upper lip two-cleft, lower three-cleft; 
tlie clefts ovate, obtuse, shorter than the tube : 
COR. one-petal led, tubular, the tube gradually 
widened; the border expanding, five-parted; 
the parts broad, lanceolate, obtuse : stam. four 
filaments, inserted into the tube, filiform, bearded, 
of the length of the tube, two of them a little 
shorter; anthera! twin ; i»isT. a germ ovate; style 
filiform, of the lengtii of the filaments ; stigma 
incurved, a little thicker tlian the style, and of 
the same length, striated on lioth sides : peri- 
carp. a capsule, ovate, obtuse, twin, smooth, 
two-cclled, and tvvo-\ alvcd ; the seeds solitary 
and ovate. There is one species, viz. A. Capen- 
sis,a native of the Cape of Cood Hope, growing 
in grassy jdaecs near rivers, and flowering in 
November and December, and growing black in 
drying. Martyn. 

ALECTRUONURUS. See Festuca. 

ALECTRYOMANCY, from aXt/croip, a cock, 
and /iaxu, a fight, cock-fighting. 

AEECTRY'ON", a youth whom Mars, in an 
amour with Venus, stationed at the door to 
watch the approach of the sun. He however 
fell asleep, and Apollo came and discovered the 
lovers, who were exposed in each otheFs arms 
before all the gods. The incensed Mars changed 
Alectryon into a cock, which, mindful of his 
neglect, was said ever after to announce early 
the approach of the sun, 

A-LEE, in the sea-language, a term only used 
when the wind, crossing or flanking the line of 
a ship's course, j^resscs upon the masts and 
sails so as to make her incline to one side, which 
is called the lee-side : hence, wlien the helm is 
moved over to this side, it is said to be a-lee, or. 
hard a-lee. 

ALEGAMBE, (Philip,) a celebrated Jesuit, 
bom at Brussels, 1592, distinguished himself by 
publishing, 1. Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, folio, Antw. 1643. 2. Vita P. Joannis 

Cardin Lusitani ex Societate Jesu, 12mo. Rom 
1649. 3. Heroes et Victim® Charitatis Socie- 
tatis Jesu, quarto, Rom. 1658. 4. Mortes 

Illustres etOesta corumde Societate Jesu, qui in 
Odium Fidei ab H®reticis vel aliis occisi sunt, 
fob Horn. 1657. He died at Rome in 1652. 


ALE'GER, or) AlCfaigre, Fr. sour. Sour 

Ale'gar. ^ ale, a kind of acid liquor 
made with ale or malt. Power has given a de- 
scription of the eels in aleger. 

Ale'ger. Allegro, Ital. Gay, cheerful. — 
Obsolete. 

Coffee, the root and. leaf-beetle, and leaf-tobacco, o^ 
which the Turks are great takers, do all condense the 
spirits, and make them strong and aleger. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

ALEGGE', A. S. Alecjan, Leejan, to 

Alege'ance, >lay, to lay down — whence, or 

Alege'ment..) from a similiar origin, the old 
Fr. alleger, aleger. 

The modern word is allay. To lay, to put 
down, to ease, sooth, or alleviate, 
po he was ycrouned kyng at Westmynstre y wys, 

He byhet God and pat folc an byheste, pat was pys 
To alegge alle luper lawes, pat yholde were bynore, 
And betcre mak pan were supp he was ybore. 

R. Gloucester, p. 422, 
It would have brought my life againe 
For certes euenly, 1 dare well sainc 
The sight only and the sauour 
Alegged much of my langour. 

Chaucer. The Romaunt of the Rose 
His feeling woi^es her feeble sence much pleased. 
And softly sunck into her molten hart; 

Hart, that is ii^ hurt, is greatly eased 
With hope of vUng that may allegge his smart. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, b. iii. c. ii. 

ALEGRE, a town of France, in Auvergne, 
intendancy of Riom, with the title of a marqui- 
sate ; now in the department of the Upper Loire, 
arrondissement of Le Puy. The number of 
liouses is about 200, that of inhabitants 900. 
Eighteen leagues south-south-east of Clermont 
Ferrand. 

ALEGRETTE, a fortified town of Portugal, 
in the province of Alentejo, on the Spanish 
frontier, seven miles and a half south-east of 
Porlalegre, on the river Caja, a branch of tlie 
Guadiana. 

ALEIPHA, from aXenpu), I anoint, in the ma- 
teria medica of the ancients, a word used for all 
fatty bodies whatever ; as the- oils of vegetables, 
the fat of animals, any sort of medicated oil im- 
pregnated with aromatic vegetables, &c. Its ge- 
neral meaning was such compositions as were in- 
tended to anoint the body, or fats impregnated 
with the ligliter parts of plants, and not clogged 
with an addition of powders, wax, or any thing 
which might have given them the consistence of 
ointrnents. The ancient physicians were very 
fond of these compositions, which they applied 
both to a diseased part, and to the whole body, 
after they had made the patient use the warm 
bath to relax and open the pores. 

ALEIUS Camiuis, in ancient geography, a 
plain in Cilicia, on this side the river Pyramus, 
near the mountain Chimera, famous for Bellero- 
phon’s wandering and perishing there, aftf'f 
being thrown off Pegasus; from which itcbtaiiiul 
the appellation. 

AJ...EMANNI, or Alemans, in ancient his- 
tory, a body of Suevi, who appeared on tlw 
banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood or 
the Roman provinces, in quest either of food 
or plunder, early in the third century of the 
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Christian era. Asinius Quadratus, an original 
Koman. historian, cited by Agathias, lib. i. c* 5, 
iiifonns us, that weir luuty army, which co» 
alesced into a great and permanent nation, was 
composed of many different tribes, and on this 
account assumed the name of Allemanni, or 
All-men, i. e. men of all nations, and perhaps to 
denote thoir common bravery. They were chiefly 
Suevi, however, who were joined by several 
other German nations and some Gauls. Aure- 
lius Victor, St. Jerome, and other writers, place 
them between the Danube, the Upper Rhine, 
and the Mein, in the present duchy of Wirtem- 
berg. They were numerous and warlike, and 
were chiefly celebrated for fighting with great 
dexterity and bravery on horseback. Their ab- 
horrence of slavery was so great, that those 
taken prisoners chose rather to die than to endure 
captivity ; and when they were actually sold, 
they not only destroyed themselves, but some of 
them dispatched also their children. The go- 
vernment of their tribes was monarchical ; and 
the objects of their worship were the same with 
those of the other German nations. Caracalla, 
in consequence of a victory which he gained 
over them in the year 214, was distinguished by 
the surname of Alemannicus. In the thirteenth 
year of Alexander Sevenis, the Alemanni, accom- 
panied with other German natio js, passed the 
Rhine, took possession of the forts on the banks 
of that river, and ravaged Gaul. The emperor 
returning from Persia, hastened to the banks of 
the Rhine, and as the Alemanni had re-passed 
the river upon the news of his approach, he 
ordered a bridge to be thrown over, proposing 
to attack them in their own country : but being 
assassinated at this juncture by his soldiery, this 
business devolved upon his successor. Accord- 
ingly Maximinus pursued them with great 
slaughter, took many of them prisoners, and 
great spoil of corn and cattle; in commemoration 
of which, the senate conferred upon him and his 
son the title of Germanicus. In the year 256, 
(he fourth of Valerian^s reign, the Alemanni made 
an unexpected irruption into Gaul, and laid 
waste the country ; whilst those who dwelt on 
the banks of the Danube, penetrated the Rhaetian 
Alps into the plains of Lombardy, advanced as 
far as Ravenna, and displayed their victorious 
boners almost in sight of Rome. A large army 
being suddenly convened, the Alemanni were 
intimidated, and retired into Germany. On 
another occasion 300,000 of this warlike people 
are said to have been vanquished in a battle near 
Milan, by Gallienus, at the head of only 10,000 
Romans ; after which Gallienus seems to have 
formed an alliance with the Alemanni, and to 
have protected Italy from their fury, by marrying 
Pipa, the daughter of a king of the Marcomanni, 
A party of them was defeated by Claudius in 
268, and compelled to save themselves by a 
precipitate flight into their own country. As 
soon, however, as thty heard of the death of 
Claudius, they prepared for again invading Italy ; 
40,000 horse appeared in the held, and the 

number of the inlantry doubled that of the ca- 



eiilar^ tiieir views, and traced a line of da 
vastation from the Danube to the Po. 

Aureliau, A.D. 270, having cqllected an active 
body of troops, marched with*»fcilence and ce. 
lerity along the skirts of the Ilercynian forest ; 
and when the Alemanni, laden with the spoils of 
Italy, arrived at the Danube, the Roman army, 
which lay concealed, intercepted their return. 
The dismayed barbarians, enclosed by the Ro- 
man legions, and reduced to a condition abject 
and distressed, now sued for peace. Their am- 
bassadors were received by Aurelian with every 
appendage of dignity ; and when they were or- 
dered to rise and allowed to speak, they 
attempted to extenuate their conduct, and de- 
manded a large subsidy, as the price of the 
alliance which they offered to the Romans. The 
emperor’s reply was stem and imperious. He 
treated their offer with contempt, and their de- 
mand with indignation ; and dismissed them 
with the choice only of submitting to his uncon- 
ditional mercy, or awaiting the utmost severity 
of his resentment. Aurelian, being suddenly 
called away into Pannonia, committed the 
destmetion of the Alemanni, either by sword or 
by famine, to his lieutenants. But the barbarians 
once more made their escape, and returned 
towards the mountains of Italy. As soon as the 
emperor heard of this, and that they were ravag- 
ing the territory of Milan, he hastened to march 
to its relief. The Alemanni, in the mean while, 
had spread themselves from the Alps to the Apen- 
nines ; and, by a desultory war, the force of the 
enemy remained unsubdued. Three considerable 
battles are mentioned, in which the principal 
force of both armies was obstinately engaged. 
In the first battle, fought near Placentia, the 
Romans received so severe a blow, that the im- 
mediate dissolution of the empire was appre- 
hended. But the firmness of the eg^peror restored 
in some degree the honour of hi» amis. The 
second battle was fought near Fano, in Umbria; 
and here the Alemanni were totally and irre- 
trievably defeated. The flying remnant of their 
host was exterminated in a third and last battle 
near Pavia; and Italy was rescued from the 
inroads of these barbarians. During the alarm 
which preceded the decisive battle of Fano, the 
Sibylline books were consulted, A.D. 271 ; and 
the ceremonies which were enjoined were punc- 
tiliously observed. ‘These superstitious arts,’ 
says Mr. Gibbon, ‘however peurile in them- 
selves, were subservient to the success of the 
war ; and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, the 
Alemanni fancied they saw an army of spectres 
combating on the side of Aurelian, he received a 
real and effectual aid from this imaginary rein- 
forcement.^ 

They are still to be traced as the assailants of 
Rome, for nearly two centuries onward. The 
emperor Probus, A.D. 277, delivered Gaul from 
the invasion of these tribes, and recovered seventy 
flourishing cities, which had been oppressed by 
them. He passed the Rhine, compelled nine of 
the most considerable princes of Gennany to re- 
pair to his canip, to fall prostrate at his feet, and 
to accept such conditions as he thought propCJ 
to dictate: and, in order to raise a bulwark 
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against their future inroads, he constructed a 
stone wall of considerable height, and strength* 
ened it by towers at convenient distances. It 
stretched from the neighbourhood of Newstadt 
andRatisbon, on the Danube, across hills, valleys, 
rivers, and morasses, as far as Wimpsen, on the 
Necker, and at len^ terminated on the banks 
of the Rhine, after a winding course of near 200 
miles. Within a few years after the death of 
Probus, this wall was overthrown by the Ale- 
manni. In 287, they made another incursion 
into Gaul, but were defeated by Maximian, who, 
in the following year, laid their country waste 
wherever he came, with fire and sword. Dio- 
clesian also, at the same time, entered Germany 
tliroLigh Rhaetia ; and is said to have extended 
the confines of the empire to the source of the 
Danube. In the year 291 the Burgundians 
seized on part of the country belonging to the 
Alemanni ; and in 301 Constantius Chlorus, the 
father of Constantine, gained a signal victory 
over them, on which occasion the Alemanni are 
said to have lost 60,000 men. Notwithstanding 
this loss, they did not long remain quiet ; for in 
310, they crossed the Rhine and ravaged the 
neighbouring provinces : but the emperor himself 
marching against them, defeated them in a battle, 
and obliged them to quit their booty and repass 
the Rhine. Some say he was called Maximus 
on account of this victory. In the 18tli year of 
Constantius’s reign, the Alemanni again at- 
tempted to make an incursion into Italy; and 
having advanced as fixr as the lake of Constance, 
that prince marched against them, and put them 
to flight. In the course of the same year, 
another body breaking into Gaul, with the Franks 
and Saxons, took and plundered above 40 towns 
on the banks of the Rhine, among which was 
the city of Cologne, which they almost entirely 
ruined. They were at length driven out of Gaul 
by .lulian ; but assembling near Strasburg, A.D. 
357 , a battle ensued ; and after victory had remain- 
ed for soma time in suspense, the Alemanni were 
defeated, and driven completely out of Gaul. 
Julian now granted them a truce for ten months. 
When the tnice expired, he passed the Rhine on 
a bridge of boats, entered their country, and 
compelled them to sue for peace. Upon his 
death they again ravaged Gaul ; defeated the 
Romans in a pitched battle, but were afterwards 
defeated by Jovinus in three battles, A. D. 366. 
Ill tlie close of the following year they again 
rally, and pass the Rhine ; but Valentinian gains 
a signal victory over them : invades their country ; 
and in 374 concludes a peace with their king 
Macrianus. In 387 they are again in arms, and 
waste the neighbouring provinces, but are de- 
feated with great slaughter by Gratian; in 
388 submit to Maximus, who usurped the 
empire in Gaul, and agree to pay him a yearly 
tribute. 

In the reign of Honorius a colony of the 
Alemanni was allowed to settle in that part of 
the present Switzerland, which is separated by 
inount Jura from the Tranche Comt^, and by 
the lake of Geneva and the Rhine from the 

present Savoy and province of Vienne. In 477 

Audoacrius, king of the Saxons, and Cliilderic, 


king of the Franks, marched against those vrho 
had settled among the Alps, and put many df 
them to death. Upon the destruction of 
western empire, the Alemanni subdued that part 
of Gaul which is now known by the name of 
Alsace, where they settled. These were joined 
by their countrymen, in Germany, and those who 
dwelt between mount Jura and the lake of 
Geneva ; and in 496 entered Germania Secunda, 
and wasted the country ; but they were over- 
come by Clovis, king of the Salian Franks, and 
dispersed. Those who settled in Alsace, and 
near the lake of Geneva, acknowledged him for 
their king. Others took refuge in Rha;tia and 
Noricum, where they were allowed by Theodo- 
ric, king of Italy, to reside. Many of them 
were transplanted by the same prince into Italy, 
and the rest were permitted to settle between the 
Alps and the Danube. From this time the 
Alemanni had no king of their own ; but con* 
tinned, as they were dispersed in several 
countries, subject partly to tlie Ostrogoths, wh6 
were masters of Italy, and partly to the Franks, 
who had dominion in Gaul. When the Ostro- 
goths ceded their territories out of Italy to the 
children of Clovis, the Alemanni, those excepted 
whom Theodoric had transplanted into that 
country, submitted to the Franks. Gibbon^s 
History, &c. ^ol. i. p. 417, &c. Vol. ii. p. 21, 
&c. Un. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 288 — 299. 

ALEMANNIA, or Alemania, in ancient 
geography, a name given to Germany, which 
was not known before the time of the Antonines, 
and then applied only to part of it. The appel- 
lation is derived from the Alemanni. 

ALEMBDAR, or Alemdar, an officer in the 
court of the grand seignior, who bears the green 
standard of Mahomet, when the sultan appears 
in public upon any solemn occasion. 

ALEMBERT, (John le Rond d^), an eminent 
French philosopher, born at Paris in 1717. He 
derived the name of John le Rond, from that of 
the church, near which, after his birth, he was ex- 
posed as a foundling. His father, Destouches 
Canon, informed of this circumstance, and listen- 
ing to the voice of nature and duty, took measures 
for the proper education of his child, and for his 
future subsistence in a state of ease and indepen- 
dence. He received his first education among 
the Jansenists, where he gave early marks of 
capacity and genius. In the first year of his 
philosophical studies, he composed a Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans. The Jan- 
senists considered this production as an omen 
that portended to the party of Port Royal, a re- 
storation of some pvurt of their ancient splendour ; 
and hoped to find, one day, in M. d'Alembert, a 
second Pascal. They now, therefore, engaged 
their rising pupil in theology and mathematics ; 
but soon perceived, that his enthusiastic attach- 
ment to science, was likely to disappoint the 
hopes they had formed with respect to his future 
destination. On his leaving college, he found 
himself alone and unconnected in the world : 
and sought an asylum in the house of his nurse, 
the wife of a glazier, comforting himself with the 
hope, that his fortune, though not ample, would 
better the condition and subsistence of a family, 
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which was the only one he could consider as his 
own. Here he lived, during the snace of 30 
years, with the greatest simplicity, aiscovering 
the augmentation of his means only by increasing 
displays of his beneficence, f lis growing reputa- 
tion and celebrity, were entirely unknown to these 
honest people, and their plain and uncouth man- 
ners, were the daily subject of his good-natured 
pleasantry, and philosophical observation. His 

nurse perceived his ardent activity ; and heard 
hihi mentioned as the writer of many books ; 
but never supposed him the great man he was, 
and beheld his conduct with regret and compas- 
sion. ‘ You will never,’ said she to him one 
day, ‘ be any thing but a philosopher — and what 
is a philosopher ? — A fool, who toils and plagues 
Jiraself during his life, that peoplo may talk of 
Him when he is no more.’ M. d’Alembert’s 
fortune not much exceeding the demands of ne- 
cessity, his friends advised him to think of a pro- 
fession that might enable him to augment it. lie 
Accordingly turned his view's to the law, and 
took his degrees, but soon abandoned this for the 
5tudy of medicine. His passion for mathema- 
tical studies, however, was always drawing him 
back to his former ])ursuits, and after many inef- 
fectual efforts to overcome it, lie renounced all 
views of a lucrative profession, and gave him- 
self over entirely to the pursuit science and 
to poverty. In 1741, he was admitted member 
of the Academy of Sciences; having attracted 
universal attention and admiration, by correcting 
the errors of a celebrated work, the Analyse de- 
jnontree of F. Beinau, which was deemed clas- 
sical in France, as a treatise on geometry. lie, 
after this, set himself to examine, with great as- 
siduity, the motion of a body which passes from 
one fluid into another more dense, in a direction 
not perpendicular to the surface separating the 
two fluids. Every one knows the phenomenon 
which happens in this case ; but M. d’Alembert 
was the first who explained it in a .satisfactory 
and philosophical maimer. Two years after his 
election to a place in the academy, he published 
his Treatise on Dynamics, and established the 
principle of the equality, at each instant, be- 
tween the changes that the motion of a body has 
undergone, and the powers wliich have been 
employed to produce them. So early as 1744, 
M. d’Alembert had applied this principle to the 
theory of the equililirium, and the motion of 
fluids ; and all the problems before solved by 
geometricians, became, in some measure, its co- 
rollaries. The discovery of this new principle, 
was followed by tliat of a new calculus, the first 
trials of which were published in a Discourse on 
the general tlieory of the Winds; to which the 
prize medal was adjudged, by the academy of 
Berlin, in 1740; and which was a brilliant ad- 
dition to tlie fame of d’Alembert. This new 
calculus of partial differences, he applied to 
the problem of vibrating chords, whose solution, 
,as well as the theory of the oscillations of the 
air and the propagation of sound, had been given 
but incompletely by the geometricians who pre- 
ceded him. In 1740, he applied hisprinciple to 
the motion of any body of a given figure ; and 
solved tlie problem of the procession of the 
equinoxes; determined its quantity; and ex- 


plained the nutation of the terrestrial axis disco- 
vered by Dr. Bradley. In 1752, he published a 
treatise on the Resistance of Fluids, to which 
he gave the modest title of an Essay ; but which 
contains a multitude of original ideas, and new 
observations. He also published, in the Memoins. 
of the Academy of Berlin, Researches concern- 
ing the integral calculus, which is indebted to 
him for the progress it has made in the present 
century. 

While the studies of M. d’Alembert were con- 
fined to geometry, lie was little known or cele- 
brated in his native country. His connections 
were limited to a small society of select friends : 
and he had made no acquaintance with men in 
power. Satisfied with an income which fur- 
nished him with the necessaries of life, he did 
not inspire after opulence or honours ; nor had 
they been hitherto bestowed upon him, as it is 
easier to confer them on the forward, than to look 
out for the deserving. But his cheerful conver- 
sation, and a singular mixture of delicate wit 
with simplicity of manners, rendered him a plea- 
sant companion, and he was now much sougiit 
after in the fashionable circles. His reputation, 
at lengtli, reached the throne. He received a 
pension from the French government of 1200 
livres, which he owed to the friendship of 
Count d’Argenson. This accession to his pe- 
cuniary resources, is said, however, to have but 
little increased his liappiness. Ilis eulogist, the 
celebrated Condorcet, ascribes to envy, detrac- 
tion, and other ungenerous motives, all tlie op- 
position and censure that M. d’Alembert met 
with on account of the famous Fmcyclopedical 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. None- can 
fairly refuse the tribute of applause to the emi- 
nent genius, judgment, and literary taste, dis- 
played by our author in his contributions to this 
great work. The preliminary (^jscourse which 
he affixed to it, on the rise, progress, and con- 
nection of all the branches of human knowledge, 
is perhaps one of the most capital productions of 
which the philosophy of the present age can 
boast. Nor will it be disputed, that the master 
builders of this new and stupendous temple of 
science, for the worship of Nature, had also 
really in view the advancement of human know- 
ledge, and the improvement of the arts and 
sciences. This, no candid philosopher will call 
in question. But that in the inner court of this 
temple, there was a confederacy formed against 
all who looked higher than Nature, for the object 
of their veneration and confidence, is a fact too 
palpable, nay, too boldly avowed, to stand in 
need of any proof. Some time after, d’Alembert 
published his Philosophical, Historical, and Pbi- 
Jological Miscellanies; and his memoirs of Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden ; in which last work he 
proved that he was well acquainted with the 
natural rights of mankind, and was bold enough 
to assert them. His Essay on the Intercourse o 
Men of Letters with Persons high in Rank an 
Office, wounded the former to the quick, as it 
exposed to the eyes of the public the ignominy 
of those servile chains, which they feared o 
shake off, or were proud to wear. This wor 
was dedicated to the king of Prussia, who 
at this time terminating a glorious campaign y 
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tgi honourable peace, in the three following 
liatin verses : 

* flcBC ego de vends, dum ventorum ocyor alis 
Palantes agit Austriacos Fredericas, et orbi, 
lusignis lauro, ramum praetendit olivae.^ 

Swifter than wind, while of the winds I write. 

The foes of conquering Frederic speed their flight; 
While laurel o’er the hero’s temple bends. 

To the tir’d world the olive branch he sends.' 

M. d’Alembert also gave decided proofs of his 
classical taste, in his translations ot som^ select 
pieces of Tacitus. About the same time he en- 
riched the Encyclopedia with a multitude of 
excellent mathematical articles, and composed 
his Tbesearches on several important Points of tlm 
System of the World, in which he carried to a 
higher degree of perfection, the solution of the 
problem of the perturbation of the planets. 

M. d’ Alembert, in 1759, published his Ele- 
ments of Philosophy ; a work remarkable for its 
precision and perspicuity ; but containing many 
questionable tenets, in metaphysics and moral 
science. The resentment that wr^ kindled, and 
the disputes that followed upon the publication of 
the article Geneva, inserted in the Encyclopedia, 
are well known. M. d’Alembert did not leave 
the field of controversy with triumph. His at- 
tacks upon the religious orders and the priesthood, 
if in many respects just, were often indiscriminat- 
ing and violent. Voltaire was an auxiliary in 
the contest : but as, in the point of candour, he 
had no reputation to lose, and as he weakened 
the blows of his enemies, only by throwing both 
them and the spectators into laughter, the issue 
of the war gave him little uneasiness. It fell 
more heavily on d’Alembert ; and exposed him, 
even at home, to much contradiction and oppo- 
sition. It was on this occasion that the king of 
Prussia offered him an honourable asylum at 
Berlin, and the presidency of the academy ; and 
was not offended at his refusal, but cultivated an 
intimate friendship with him during the rest of 
his life. He had, some time before this, refused 
a proposal made by the empress of Russia to in- 
trust him with the education of the Grand Duke: 
— a proposal accompanied with all the flattering 
offers that could tempt a man ambitious of titles, 
or desirous of making a fortune ; but tranquillity 
and study, not ambition or avarice, were the ol^ 
iects of our philosopher’s affection. In 1765, 
he published his Dissertation on the Destruction 
of the Jesuits. This piece drew upon him a 
host of adversaries, who confirmed the credit of 
his work, by their manner of attacking it. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he published 
Opuscules, 9 vols. ; in which he has solved a 
multitude of problems relative to astronomy, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy ; and Ele- 
ments of Music ; rendering at length, the system 
of Reauraeur intelligible ; but he did not think 
the mathematical theory of the sonorous body 
sufficient to account for the rules of that art. 
He was always fond of music ; which he felt to 
he connected with the most subtile researches of 
mechanics ; while, on the other hand, its power 
over the soul exhibited to him phenomena, perhaps 
still more inexplicable. In 1772, he was chosen 
secretary to the French academy, and soon after 
formed the design of writing the lives of all the 
VoL. I. 
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deceased academicians from 1 700 to 1 772 ; which 
he executed in the space of three yeari^ compos- 
iog seventy eulogies. M. d’Alembert died in 
1783. There were many amiable lines of can- 
dour, modesty, disinterestedness, and beneficence, 
in his moral character; which are described, 
with diffusive detail, in his eulogium, by M. 
Condorcet. 

Many young persons, who discovered talents 
for science and learning, found in him a patron 
and a guide. To worthy men, in adversity or 
under persecution, he was a firm and courageous 
friend : and to those who hud shewn him kind- 
ness, he never ceased to be grateful. Two of 
his works were dedicated to ministers in disgrace, 
the Count d’Argenson, to whom he owed his 
pension, and the Marquis d’Argenson, who had 
given him many proofs of respect and esteem. 
When in early life, Mad. de Tencin, informed 
of his singular talents, came to him, and fondly 
caressing him, discovered to him the secret of 
his birth : ‘ What do you tell me !’ he cried out : 
^ Ah ! you are but a step-mother; it is the glazier’s 
wife who is my mother ;’ and through life he re- 
tained for bis nurse the afiectionate sensibility of 
a grateful son. 

Much of pernioious influence on the morals 
and politics of France, has been attributed to the 
writings ofj^d’Alcmbert : and to him and his 
friends has been assigned the odium of bringing 
on the disasters of the Revolution. We are not 
indiflerent to the dangerous spirit of infidelity 
that breathes throughout his works ; nor to the 
unphilosophical manner, so common in modern 
times, of sceptical principles in works 

of science. But that France needed a revolution, 
both in church and, state, it is too late to deny ; 
and if she effected it without the moderation of 
our own happy change in 1688, the* immediate 
actors in the scene are perhaps more justly 
blameable, than an individual writer, so remotely 
connected with it as our philosopher. 

ALEMBICS, from the Arabic particle a/, and 
Gr. an earthen vessel, were made of glass or 
of copper, and used for distillation. The bottom 
which contained the subject for distillation, was 
called, from its shape, the cucurbit ; the upper 
part, which received and condensed the steam, 
was called the head, the beak being fitted into 
the neck of a receiver. Retorts, and the common 
worm still, are now more generally employed. 

Dioscorides and Pliny mention the 
(ambix) which is described by the latter of these 
writers, as a hemispherical iron cover, luted upon 
the earthen pots in which mercury was procured 
by the distillation of cinnabar : it is probable 
however, that the ambix was in the time of Pliny 
a mere plain still, without any beak or gutter, 
since he mentions the mercury being wiped oft’ 
in small drops from the inside of the vessel, the 
necessity of which would be superseded by the 
invention of a beak. When the alchemists 
adopted the alembic, their object being to sepa- 
rate, as much as possible, the most volatile pro- 
ducts from those tnat are less so, they imagined 
that the greater distance which tJie vapour had 
to pass through, in its passage from the boiler to 
the condenser, the more perfectly would the spirit 
or quintessence be dephlegmated ; tor this pur- 
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pose the body of the alembic was made of a 
globular form, terminating above in a long narrow 
neck, to the end of which was luted the capital ; 
sometimes for tlie purpose of more effectually 
keeping down the impure particles, the neck 
was bent in a zig-zag or spiral direction. The 
characteristic difference between an alembic and 
a still seems to be in the construction of the head 
or capital, which in the alembic is contrived not 
merely to collect, but to condense the vapour ; 
whereas, the corresponding part of a still serves 
merely to collect the vapour, which is transmitted 
in an elastic state through the beak, and condensed 
in the worm. In the figure already referred to, 
the distance between the body and the capital is 
so great, that much of the heat must be given off 
from the vapour before it arrives in this part ; 
the mere refrigerating power, therefore, of the 
atmosphere is amply sufficient to condense the 
vapour into drops on the inner surface of the ca- 
pital, wliich, trickling down into the channel or 
gutter at the bottom, are delivered by the beak 
into any vessel placed to receive them. The 
length and narrowness, and convolution of the 
neck, were, however, found to condense so much 
of the vapour before it reached the capital, as to 
render all processes, in which it was employed, 
insufferably tedious ; besides requiring so high 
a heat as to alter and injure the d;odiicts very 
considerably ; the neck was therefore shortened 
and made wider, and as, in consequence of this, 
the vapour came into the capital more heated 
than before, it was necessary to substitute a more 
powerful refrigerating cause to the casual and 
varying action of the external air ; with this in- 
tention, the capitiil of the metallic alembics was 
inserted into a vessel of water, called a refrigera- 
tory, and thus the alembic, as far as concerned 
the number and general disposition of its parts, 
was completed. 

The glass and earthen-ware alembics soon re- 
ceived all the perfection of form which their 
materials would allow : the body, instead of 
being a globe with a long neck, was altered into 
a cucurbit ; and tlie capital assumed a more co- 
nical shape, the two parts of the apparatus were 
a*so fitted closely into each otlier, by grinding 
with emery. The irregular expansion and con- 
traction of glass by heat, rendered the use of a 
refrigeratory impossible, so that when distilling 
briskly, it is necessary to cover the capiml with 
cloth, soaked in cold water and frequently re- 
newed : thus requiring a constant attention, be- 
sides running the risk of cracking the cucurbit, 
by a drop of cold water falling upon it from 
the head. On this account the glass alembic 
is but little employed, although capable, when 
skilfully managed, of distilling a much larger 
quantity in a given time, than a retort of equal 
capacity. 

The metallic alembics being formed of more 
manageable substances, and being appropriated 
to large processes, in which economy of lime 
and fuel wa.s of great importance, invited and 
obtained a number of valuable improvements; 
The most considerable of these are due to M, 
Tleaumd. The French brandies are generally 
prepared in alembi :s, whereas all British spirits 


are manufactured in stills ; the advantage of the 
alembic is that less fuel is required, and the spirit 
is but little exposed to the risk of becoming em- 
pyreumatic. Its disadvantage consists in being 
less expeditious, and in requiring greater accu- 
racy in the temperature of the refrigeratory ; if 
too cold, the vapour is in part condensed before 
it touches the inside of the capital, and falls back 
into the boiler; if too hot, a portion of vapour, 
escapes into the air ; a greater proportion also of 
water is required for tlie condensation of a given 
quantity of vapour, than where a worm and still 
is made use of. Encycloped. Method. Art. Alem- 
bic. — Beaum'c E/cmens de Pharmacic, 

ALEMKTH, or Almon, a city of Judea, in 
the tribe of Benjamin, situated near Anathoth. 

ALEMBHOTII, from a Chaldean word sig- 
nifying the key of art, in the writings of the al- 
chemists, a word used for a sort of fixed alkaline 
salt, which had the power of the famous alcahest, 
in dissolving bodies, opening the pores of most or 
all known substances, and thence, as well as by 
destroying sulphurs, promoting the separation of 
metals from tlieir ores. It is also used for a com- 
jjoiind of sal ammoniac and corrosive sublimate. 
Some use the term alembroth desiccatum, for salt 
of tartar. ‘ Corrosive muriate of mercury,’ says 
Dr. Ure, * is rendered much more soluble in 
water by the addition of muriate of ammonia. 
From this solution crystals are separated by cool- 
ing, called sal-alembroth by the earlier che- 
mists, consisting of ammonia, muriatic acid, and 
mercury." 

ALEMPAUVE, or Alt.ampauva, a fortress 
of llindostan, on the sea-coust of the Carnatic, 
which was transferred, by the native powers, to 
the French in 1750, and taken from them by the 
British in 1760. Distant sixty-seven miles south- 
west of Madras. Long. OO'^. 7 \ E. Lat. 12°. 10'. N. 

ALEN(^ON, or Alenzon, a large and popu- 
lous town of France, the capital df the depart- 
ment of Orne, sealed on the Sarto, in an open 
fertile country, abounding in corn and fruits. It 
is situated twenty miles north of Mons, sixty- 
three south by west of Rouen, and eighty-seven 
south-west of Paris. It was formerly surrounded 
with good walls, and flanked with towers ; and 
the castle was a place of great consequence, 
having sustained several long sieges. A square 
tower 150 feet high still remains. Near it there 
are quarries of stone of the Bristol kind, &c 
Lon.0°.10\ E. Lat. 48°. 25'. N. Inhabitants! 3,000. 
Alenzon has a linen trade of some extent, but is 
particularly famous for its point-lace, a manu- 
factory of which was established under M- Col- 
berts administration in 1665, by letters patent; 
and a grant from government to tlie proprietors 
of 26,000 livres as a capital. Here are also 
glass-houses, smelting-houses, and tanneries, in 
a flourishing stale. 

ALENIO, (Julius) a Jesuit, born at Brescia, 
in the republic of Venice. He travelled into the 
eastern countries; and arrived at Macao in 1610, 
where he taught the mathematics. From thence 
he went to the empire of China, where he conti- 
nued to propagate tlie Christian religion for 
thirty-six years. He was the first who 
tlie faith in the province of Xanfi, and bun 
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several churches- in that of Fokien. lie died in 
1649, leaving behind him several works in the 
Chinese language. 

ALENON, a word used by old medical wri- 
lers, for the oil of sweet almonds. 

ALENTEJO, one of the largest provinces of 
Portugal, seated between the Tagus and the 
Guadiana, and watered by both. It is bounded 
on the north by Estremadura and Heira; on the 
east by Spain; on the south by Algarve ; and on 
the west by the sea; extending from north to 
south about forty miles, and from east to west 
between thirty and thirty-four. The soil is very 


fertile. It takes its name from its situation, ly- 
ing, with regard to the other provinces, on the 
farther side of the Tajo, or Tajus. Its superficial 
extent is 883 French leagues, and the popula- 
tion, in 1800, was 380,480. Evora is the ca- 
pital. Alentejo contains four cities, 105 towns, 
and 358 parishes. It is divided into tlie eight 
jurisdictions of Evbva, Beja, Elvas, Portalegre, 
Ourique, Villa Viciosa, Crato, and Aviz. 

ALENZON. See Alencon. 

ALEGRE, aXeu^tjy a word used by the old 
medical writers, for the intermission of ease from 
the raging pains of any violent acute distemper. 
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ALEPPO, Old, the Kinnasreen of the Ara- 
bians, an ancient town of Syria, supposed to 
have been Calchis, the capital of the district 
Clialcidone. It gives its Arabian name to tlie 
northern jxirt of Syria, and is fifteen miles south 
of the modern Aleppo. The ruins, (for the 
whole place is scarcely any thing beside,) are 
surrounded by the foundations of walls, about a 
mile in compass, ten feet thick, and fortified by 
equidistant square towers. ()n the top of a 
high hill, west of the city, on which the castle 
stood, surrounded by a double wall, arc three 
or four very fine large cisterns excavated from 
the rock. The district around the city was 
reckoned one of the most fruitful provinces of 
Syria, and was seized by Ptolemy, the son of 
Mennaeus, during the troubles of Syria, and by 
him made a separate kingdom. Ptolemy him- 
self is styled by Josephus and llcgcsippns, prince 
of Chalchis, and his son Lysanias is honoured 
both by Josephus and Dio with the title of king. 
The place is frequently mentioned by authors of 
the middle age.s, or even later. It capitulated 
to the Saracens in the year 630. 

Alei'po, Bashalick or Pachalic of, one of 
the five pachalics of Syria, was a province ex- 
tending eastward from the bay of Scanderoon 
to the banks of the Euphrates, and from forty 
miles north of the city, extending about fifty 
miles to the south-east. 13ut it is not now nearly 
so extensive. Khillis, formerly dependent on 
Aleppo, is erected into a separate district on 
account of the frequent depredations of the Kur- 
deens, who inhabit the neighbouring mountains; 
and since the year 1752, an alteration has taken 
place with respect to By Ian, which, together 
with Caramoot, Scanderoon, Byas, and the ad- 
jacent mountains, has been also placed under 
a distinct government. At present the pacha- 
lic on the north is bounded by the village of 
Bailik, situated in the road to Aintab, eastward 
by the Desert, Bab at the distance of ten hours 
east-north-east, and Haglah, about the same 
distance to the south-south-east, being among 
the last inhabited villages : on the south it is 
bounded by the Great Desert, between the skirts 
of which and the west, or west-north-west, are 
situated the most fertile and populous parts of 
the forest. Sirmeen is the last town southward ; 
and Antioch, with its dependencies, may be 
uckoned the western boundary, which, till a 
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late period, reached to the sea : Scanderoon and 
Byas being then the two frontier maritime towns. 
About one half of the villages formerly on the 
borders of the province, are said to be totally 
deserted. Many of the inhabitants of this moun- 
tainous tract acknowledge scarcely any autho- 
rity but that of their own chieftains; and the 
champaign, in many places, is either desert, or 
only occupied transiently by the wandering 
tribes of Turkmans, Begdclees, and Rushwans, 
from the no^, or by the Bedowens and Chin- 
gana ; who,p.hough they pay an annual tribute, 
can in other respects, scarcely be considered 
subjects of the province. The oppression of the 
aga.s, the destructive marches of the grandees 
through the province, and the roving of the 
niffian troops of Levands out of pay, oblige 
the peasant tenants to remove ; so that vast 
tracks of the beautiful plains in the bashalick 
are shamefully overrun with thistles, whilst the 
mountainous parts, better secured from oppres- 
sion, are finely cultivated, full of people, and 
present on every side thriving hamlets. 

Such is the account given of this pachalic by 
Dr. Russel. Volney describes it, as extending 
from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, be- 
tween two lines, one drawn from Scanderoon 
to Beer, along the mountains, the other from 
Bclco to the sea by Mare and the bridge of 
Shogar, and as consisting of two plains, that of 
Antioch to the west, and that of Aleppo to the 
east ; the north and sea coast being occupied 
by lofty mountains, known to the ancients by 
the names of Amanus and Rhosus. The soil of 
this pachalic is generally fat and loamy; tlie 
greatest part of the land lies waste, and the 
traces of cultivation are scarcely discernible in 
the environs of the town and villages. 

The traveller sees nothing in this and other 
pachalics of Syria, but houses in ruins, cisterns 
rendered useless, and fields abandoned. Its 
principal produce consists in wheat, barley, and 
cotton, which arc found in the flat country : in 
the mountains, the vine, mulberry, olive, and 
fig-trees are cultivated. The sides of the hills, 
towards the sea-coast, are appropriated to tobacco, 
and the territory of Aleppo to pistachios. The 
pasturage is abandoned to the wandering Turk- 
mans and Curds. See'ALEPPO. Rtissel's Hist. vol. i. 
p. 314. 339. Volney*s Travels vol. ii. p. 130, &c. 

Aleppo, the capital of the above pachalic, 
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is situated on eight small hills, and is watered by 
the river Kowick, which in winter sometimes 
swells into a formidable stream, overflowing its 
bridges and the neighbouring gardens, wherewith 
the banks are covered. The wall, supposed to 
have been built by the Mameluke princes, is 
flanked by frequent towers, but the fosse is 
partly fill^ up with rubbish, or occupied by 
kitchen gardens, and the city being commanded 
by heights, is not defensible as a military post. 
It is inferior to Constantinople, Cairo, and Da- 
mascus, with regard to situation, magnitude, 
population, opulence, and courtly splendour, 
but may be reckomcd superior to these cities in 
the salubrity of its air, the solidity and elegance 
of its private buildings, and also the neatness and 
convenience of its streets. In Arabic, Aleppo 
is called Haleb, to which is usually added the 
epithet A1 Shahba. The Arabian writers, some 
of them, trace the origin of this city to the mi- 
gration of the patriarch Abraham into the land 
of Canaan, who rested for some time on the hill, 
where the castle of Aleppo is now situated, the 
appellation Haleb is derived from the circum- 
stance of distributing milk to the poor of a 
neighbouring village. Their frequent repetition 
of the words ‘ Ibrahecm baleb,’ or ‘ Abraham 
has milked,^ gave occasion, as it is said, to the 
name Haleb, which was conferred yn the town 
that was afterwards built on this spot. The 
epithet Al Shahba is referred to a pied cow', dis- 
tinguished by its lowing in the herd of the above 
patriarch. Golius and others, however, with much 
greater probability, deduce this term, which de- 
notes a variegated grey and white colour, from the 
colour of the soil, and of the buildings. Some 
have supposed that Aleppo was the Zobah of 
Scripture ; but it was, more probably, the Bercea 
of the Greeks. Aleppo is situated, according to 
celestial observations, (see Conn, des Temp^y 
1792,) in N. lat. 30°. IT. 25". and E. long. 37°. 
9'. at a considerable height above the level of 
the sea. Its distance from Scanderoon or Alex- 
andretta, the nearest sea-port, is in a straight 
line, between sixty and seventy miles ; but in 
the caravan road, between ninety and one hun- 
dred miles. It is encompassed at the distance of 
a few miles, by a circle of hills, which are in 
general rocky, scantily provided with springs, 
and totally destitute of trees, but affording good 
pasture for sheep and goats. Within this circle, 
there are hills and hillocks, which are intersected 
by plants and little valleys ; the soil of which is 
in some parts of a reddish or black colour, rich 
and fertile, but in general whitish, shallow, and 
mixed with many small stones. This city, in- 
cluding its extensive suburbs, occupies eight 
small hills, the intermediate valleys, and a consi- 
derable extent of flat ground, comprehending in* 
the whole a circuit of about seven miles. It has 
nine gates, two to the east, three to the west, two 
to the north, and two to the sputh. One of the 
northern gates, formerly called the Jews* gate, 
which the son of Saladin changed into Bab al 
Naser, or Gate of Victory, was once, according 
to the missionaries, the residence of the prophet 
Elisha, and it has lamps which are kept con- 
ftantly burning in commemoration of him. The 
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castle, whicli stands on athill near the north-east 
corner of the city, and which is encompassed by 
a broad deep ditch, about half a mile in circum- 
ference, partly wet, and partly planted with trees, 
may be distinguished at a considerable distance ; 
it is deemed impregnable, and is entered from 
the south by a bridge of seven lofty narrow 
arches thrown over the ditch, on which are two 
gates fortified by turrets, and two more still 
higher on the hill. Near the summit is a reser- 
voir of immense depth, from which the water, 
supposed to be derived from a spring five miles 
distant, is raised by a wheel. A numerous 
garrison is kept here, but the privates are 
allowed to follow their trade in the city, and 
return before sun-set. The castle, in reality, is 
of no use but as a great magazine for military 
stores, and in serving to overawe the citizens; 
but a traveller, approaching from the west, 
can see scarcely any other part of the city, 
till he gains the brow of one of the hills with- 
in two or three miles of the gates ; and thus 
it becomes an extensive and striking object. — 
The mosques, the minarets, and the numerous 
cupolas, form a splendid spectacle, and the flat 
roofs of the houses which are situated on the 
hills, rising one behind another, present a suc- 
cession of hanging terraces, interspersed with 
cypress and poplar trees. Although at a distance 
this city, like many others in the east, assumes 
a fine appearance, and from the very great 
splendour of the buildings, already enumerated, 
excites an unparalleled interest in the eye of 
the spectator, nevertheless the traveller is disap- 
pointed on his entrance, for the streets arc 
gloomy, and appear narrower than they are in 
reality, in consequence of the disproportionate 
height of the stone walls on both sides, which 
exhibit but a few windows, and these guarded 
with lattices. Some of the streets are spacious^ 
and well paved with bricks in tlT^ middle, the 
ends being placed uppermost for the conveni- 
ence of the horses. There are two raised foot- 
paths on the sides, and sometimes a beautiful 
vista is opened, by looking through several arches 
in succession. They are defended from the 
sun by mats spread on wooden rafters, project- 
ing from each side. The bazar gates are regularly 
shut at sun-set, and watchmen, provided with a 
pole and lamp, are stationed for the night within 
them. There are also gates and watchmen in 
the principal streets. The natives, who are for 
the most part sober and regular, retire to their 
habitations early. The houses are spacious, and 
clothed with terraces and sky-lights, those that 
have domes excepted. During the summer, the 
inhabitants sleep on these terraces, which are 
separated by parapet walls. From their equal 
elevation, and doors of communication, which 
the Franks have made, a considerable circuit 
may be made without descending into the streets. 
The natives, however, have no intercourse by 
the terrace, and guard, by high walls, against 
being overlooked. 

The mosques in Aleppo are numerous; and 
are built of free-stone, with domes in the centre 
covered with lead. Of these, seven or eight are 
considered magnificent, though none have mo*’® 
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than a single minaret, or steeple, whence the 
people are summoned to prayers. These mi- 
narets are said to have been first annexed to 
the mosques by A1 Waleed, who succeeded to 
the caliphate, in the eighty-sixth year of the 
Hegira. Into these mosques none but Moslems 
are permitted to enter ; and at Aleppo, it is only 
one of them into the court-yard of which Jews 
and Christians are allowed admission. .The 
Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, and Maronites, 
have each a church. The public edifices, next 
in importance to the mosques, are the khans 
or caravansaries, intended principally for the 
accommodation of strangers, and goods. These 
are of a quadrangular fonn, one story in height, 
having rooms, which serve as chambers, ware- 
houses, and stables. The bazars, or markets, 
are lofty stone edifices, arranged in the form of 
a long gallery arched above, or roofed with 
wood, where small shops are replenished with 
goods, each different kind of business having a 
distinct bazar, which is always locked at sun- 
set. The public baths, or hummums, do not 
contribute much to the embellishment of the 
city, as their fronts to the street are very simple ; 
but the coffee-houses, which are spacious and 
handsome, and dispersed through all quarters of 
the town, attract the notice of strangers. They 
are gaudily painted, and furnished with matted 
platforms and benches ; and those of the better 
sort have a fountain in the middle, with a gallery 
for musicians. At certain hours of the day the 
coffee-houses are full of company, though they 
are not frequented by persons of the first rank. 
The dwelling-houses oi Aleppo comprehend the 
seraglios, or palaces, the houses of the opulent 
merchants, and the habitatitms of the middling 
and ordinary people. The seraglio, in which the 
bashaw of Aleppo usually resides, is situated 
near the castle, and is a very ancient and exten- 
sive building, surrounded by a strong and lofty 
wall. The gates of tliis edifice lead to several 
interior courts, which are destined for barnicks, 
stables, an hippodrome, and various other offices. 
The principal building contains apartments 
for the bashaw, his harem, household officers, 
and pages. It consists of three courts, orie of 
which is the divan, where the bashaw gives pub- 
lic audience. The whole of this building is much 
neglected, and if it had not been originally a very 
substantial edifice, it would long ago have been 
in ruins. There are five or six other seraglios of 
more modern date, that are much smaller, well 
built, and gaudily decorated ; they were erected at 
different periods by former bashaws, and belong 
to their heirs. They are now occasionally let to 
such governors as do not choose to reside in the 
old seraglio, and to other officers of the Porte, 
who visit Aleppo on public business. Other 
buildings, constructed on the same plan with 
these, though not denominated seraglios, are 
occupied by the principal agas and efTendees. 

To the lower class of strangers, as Arabs, Kurds, 
and other Turks of foreign extraction, and Ar- 
menian Christians, there is appropriated a kind 
of accommodation, called Keisaria, which is a 
large area, surrounded by a number of mean, 
low houses, each consisting of two or three 
rooms. Other buildings, in the form of a close 
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or court, allotted to weaving and other manu- 
factures, are called by tlie same name. 

The castle of Aleppo is in a bad state, and 
were it not for its importance as a magazine for 
military stores in times of war with Persia, for 
the awe of tlie city, and an asylum to the magis- 
trates in case of insurrection ; as a prison for 
state criminals, and a place of execution for the 
Janissaries, when condemned to die, it would 
scarcely be preserved. The Aga of the castle is 
immediately dependent upon the Porte, and sub- 
ject, only in certain cases, to the bashaw, he 
commands a numerous garrison; and the private 
men, witli their families, lodge in the castle. 

The fuel used at Aleppo is wood and char- 
coal, the former of which is brought on camels 
from the mountains. Little fuel is made use of, 
except in the kitchens. The mode of heating 
the bagnios renders them an absolute nuisance ; 
the dung of animals, the parings of fruit, the refuse 
of stables, and offals of every description being 
employed for the purpose Camels, and sheep’s 
dung, with brushwood, or the stalks of different 
kinds of plants which grow in the desert, are 
more commonly used for fuel. Cow-dung is 
resorted to by the peasants, not only for fuel, but 
for formings sort of pan, in which they and the 
Arabs freqiMntly fry tneir eggs. At Aleppo, in one 
of the suburbs called Mashirka, they have a glass 
manufactory, and a tanne^ to the south-west of 
the town near the river. Their slaughter-houses 
are situated in an airy field, in the skirts of the 
suburbs, towards Bankusa, and their principal 
flesh market is in the suburb called Iideida. — 
They have several lime-kilns near the walls, on 
the south-west of the city, and a manufactory of 
catgut half a mile to the south, which occasionally 
emits a very offensive stench. Within the walls, 
they have only one public burial ground, besides 
several private cemeteries ; but without the walls 
the burial grounds are of wide extent round the 
town, whose white tombs and grave-stones, 
viewed at a distance, forcibly strike the attention. 

The city is supplied with water by means of 
an aqut?duct from two springs, near a village 
called lleylan, at the distance of about eight 
miles to the north. This aqueduct, which is said 
to be coeval with the city, was repaired by the 
empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, and 
again repaired and enlarged by the son of Sala- 
din, in 1218. It is mostly open, but partly sub- 
terraneous, and distributes tne water by earthen 
or leaden pipes to the gardens of Babullah, to the 
fountains, baths, and private houses. The 
gardens of Babullah extend about twelve miles, 
and generally belong to some effendee or aga, 
possessing sufficient authority for the protection 
of his tenants, or forms a part of some religious 
estate. Those also on the banks of the river 
Kowick, are numerous and fine. They are sub- 
divided into fields, of different sh^es and 
dimensions, bordered with dwarf trees, flowering 
shrubs, and taller trees, such as the plane, weep- 
ing-willow, ash, and white poplar. Within these 
enclosures are cultivated mad-apples, melons, 
and cucumbers, with a variety of esculent roots, 
cabbages, and greens for the kitchen ; in others, 
cotton, tobacco, sesamum, palma christi, and 
lucern; and some are sown with barley, which 
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is used in the spring as green fodder for the 
horses. Among tnese enclosures are large plan- 
tations of pomegranate, plum and cherry trees, 
and sometimes groves, composed of the various 
fruit trees which the country produces. The 
gardens, those of Babullah excepted, are supplied 
from the river by means of Persian wheels. In 
most of the gardens there are summer-houses, 
furnished witli fountains, and with kiosks, or a 
kind of balconies, projecting over the river. The 
Aleppo gardens are spoken of with rapture by 
the natives. They supply tlie city with greens 
and fruits, and contribute both to ^e health and 
amusement of the inhabitants. 

In the vicinity of the city are many extensive 
quarries, which afford a gritty stone, when first 
dug easily cut, and indurated by exposure to the 
air; and the more ancient of these quarries have 
subterraneous excavations of great length, which 
serve the Bedowen Arabs for winter habitations, 
as stables for the camels, and as dens of debau- 
chery to the Janissaries. The marble of Aleppo 
is of a yellowish colour, but by rubbing it with 
oil, and exposing it to the moderate heat of an 
oven, it is made to resemble the red marble of 
Damascus. An extensive plain, called the 
valley of salt, or salt hike, eighteen miles from 
the city, supplies the inhabitancf* with that 
article. 

The climate of Aleppo may be characterized 
as, upon the whole, mild. The heat, indeed, is 
great during the summer months of July and 
August, though it is generally moderated by 
westerly breezes. But it is intense when the 
wind proceeds from the north-north-west, east, 
north-east, or south-east, and all the inhabitants, 
both native and foreign, are then oppressed with 
an excessive lassitude, an oppression of the 
breast, and a parched sensation of the eyes, lips, 
and nostrils. These winds do not occur every 
year, nor do they produce such fatal effects as 
the desert wind. In general, the air of Aleppo 
is dry, piercing, and salubrious,. The spring 
commences in the early part of the month of 
February, about the middle of which the al- 
mond-tree blossoms, and the fields become 
clothed with verdure. In May the corn ripens 
rapidly into harvest. ReTreshing showers fall 
in the beginning of June, afmr which drought 
prevails till the middle of September. From 
about the close of May to this time the inhabi- 
tants usually sleep on their terraces, without 
sustaining any injury. The severest part of the 
year is from the middle of December to the latter 
end of January, when frost is common, though 
snow is comparatively rare. At the end of 
August the Nile-clouds, as they are called, make 
their appearance, and are often attended with 
dew. About the autumnal equinox the air is 
refreshed by showers, which are termed the first 
rains, and are usually preceded by irregular gusts 
of wind that raise the dust in vortices. These 
^rc succeeded in twenty or thirty days by the 
second rains, which are more plentiful than the 
first, and after them the weather becomes vari- 
able and much cooler. The transition from the 
Autumn to the Winter is slower than that from 
Spring to Summer. The trees retain their leaves 
till the beginning of December, and the most 
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delicate persons have no fires till the middle of 
this month. The rigour of winter commences 
about the middle of December, and lasts forty 
days ; but though there is almost always some frost 
in winter, many years pass without snow. The 
narcissu.s is in flower during the greatest part of 
the winter, and violets and hyacinths are plen- 
tiful in January. Although violent storms of 
wind are rare at Aleppo, squalls, accompanied 
with heavy showers, and sometimes with thun- 
der, are frequent in the Spring and Autumn. 
Lightning, unaccompanied with thunder, is fre- 
quently seen in the night during the months of 
September and October; and it is sometimes 
seen in Summer ; but the nocturnal sky, in the 
hot months, is almost always serene, exhibiting 
a glorious scene to the astronomer, who may in- 
dulge his study, and at the same time enjoy the 
cool air on the terrace. 

The soil near Aleppo, in the more distant 
plains, consists of a reddish, sometimes of a 
blackish, light mould, and produces the fruits of 
the earth in great abundance. The fields near 
the city yield, in consequence of much manure, 
iwc or three crops of different kinds every year ; 
but without manure, they are only sown once a 
year with different sorts of grain alternately, hut 
are seldom sufiered to remain fallow. They be- 
gin to plough in September ; and the plough is 
drawn, by one or two small cows, or by a sin- 
gle ass, in furrows so straight, that one would 
imagine a line must have been used in tracing 
them. They sow wheat, Ixirley, lentiles, chiches, 
beans, chichling, small vetch, a small green kid- 
ney bean, and Indian millet. The earliest wheat 
is sown about the middle of October, and bar- 
ley so late as the end of February. They sel- 
dom use the liarrow, the grain being covered 
by repassing the plough along tkfi edge of the 
furrow ; in sandy soil, they sow first, and then 
plough. The barley harvest commences in May, 
about ten or fourteen days before that of the 
wheat, and early in June corn of every kind is 
taken off the ground. Among the reapers in 
Syria, a custom prevails of accosting a passing 
traveller and presenting to him a handful o^ 
corn, with a general shout ; and a small pre- 
sent is expected in return. The corn, when 
reaped, is carried on asses to the summit of 
the nearest hill, and, being laid on hard even 
ground, is separated from the chaff, not by 
threshing, but by means of a sledge fixed on 
two or three rollers, and armed with several iron 
rings, witii serrated edges, so sharp as to cut the 
straw. This machine is drawn by oxen, mules, 
or asses, and driven by a mkn seateej on the 
sledge, and as it passes circularly over the corn 
spread beneath, the grain, by repeated operas 
tions, is trodden out, while the straw is chopped 
by the iron rings. The chaff and bruised spikes 
are then separated from the grain, by throwing 
up the whole into the air with wooden shovels, 
when the wind blows moderately. The spike* 
that have been imperfectly trodden are again 
submitted to the sledge. When the grain 
been afterwards more perfectly winnowed and 
separated from the straw, it is throvvn together 
in a large heap, and is then divided in a stipe j 
lated proportion between the husbandman ant 
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Ae landlord. The cattle employed in the har- 
vest are left unmuzzled at the heap, as the Scrip- 
ture mentions. See I.owth’s Cora, on Isaiah, 
ch. xxviii. v. 27, 28. Notes, p. 130. The grain 
is then removed to granaries, which are subter- 
raneous grottoes, witli one round opening at the 
top, which, when the magazine is full, is shut 
close and covered with earth, and thus com- 
pletely concealed from the enemy. The corn 
IS chiefly ground in mills wrought by mules, 
though there are some water-mills upon the 
river Kowick, and among the lower people by 
hand-mills. Wina-mills are unknown. 

The olives produced at Aleppo resemble the 
Spanish olives, but are not so large, and the 
annual produce of them i.s inconsiderable. The 
city is supplied with oil from other parts, and 
particularly from Kdlib and adjacent villages, 
where the olive })lantations are more extensive. 
Large quantities are employed in making 'soap, 
and the ashes em]jloyed in this manufacture are 
brought from the Desert by the Arabs. The 
gardens afford several varieties of grapes; those 
that are ripe appear iu the market in Septem- 
ber, but the vintage is not at its height till the 
middle of Novemi)er. The dried fruit of the 
vine aflbrds part of the food of the inhabitants ; 
it is eaten with bread and used in sherbets ; a 
large quantity of raisins is also used in the dis- 
tillery, carried on both by Turks and Christians. 
Anni.seed is added in the distillation, and the 
spirit, which is very strong, is called araki. The 
inspissated juice of the grape is much used by 
tlie natives ; it is called dibs, and much resem- 
bles coarse honey in a{)pcarance. It is brought 
to town in goat skins, and serves for the com- 
mon people instead of honey. The pistachio tree 
is diligently cultivated, and the nuts reckoned 
superior to those of any other part of the world. 
Pliny, lib. xiii. c. v. lib. xv. c. 24, says, that 
pistachios were first brought from Syria into 
Italy, by Xucius Vitellius, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius ; and Galen, De Alim. Facult, lib. ii. c. 30, 
mentions Berma as famous for that fruit iu his 
time. I^arge quantities are exported from hence 
to Europe. The nuts of the wild pistachio are 
brought to town from the mountains ; the tree 
not growing near Aleppo. The white mulberry 
is common in the gardens, and brought to mar- 
ket in May, and the fruit of the red mulberry, 
which is not ripe till two montlis later, is 
delicious. Very little silk is made at Aleppo; 
that which is exported from hence to Europe, 
by way of Scaiideroon, is chiefly the produce of 
Antioch and the adjacent mountains, or it is 
brought to Aleppo from places more distant. 
The pomegranate is common, and ripens towards 
the end of August. The markets are supplied 
with several varieties of figs ; but the middle 
sized yellow fig is the most esteemed. The gar- 
dens also produce other fruits, as cherries, apri- 
cots, peaches, plums, apple.s, pears, quinces, 
cornelian cherry, almonds, walnuts, hazel-nuts, 
jujube.s, and sumach ; the former of these two 
last being much valued as a medicine, and the 
latter as an ingredient in cookery. Oranges, 
lemons, and citrons, were formerly produced in 
the orchards of Aleppo; but as they are not 
now cultivated, it has been inferred from this 


circumstance, that the winters in Syria are now 
more rigorous than they were in former times, 
and this is the opinion entertained by the na- 
tives. Among the vegetables which form part 
of the diet of the inhabitants, the raad-apple 
(Solanum Melongena of Linnaeus,) of which 
there are three varieties, claims a principal- 
place. Of ^he vegetables produced in the fields 
without culture there are capers, borage, common 
mallow, sorrel, dandelion, water-cress and truflies. 
Savory is used to give a relish to their bread. 

The inhabitants of Aleppo consist chiefly of 
Turks and Arabs; many among them, to the 
amount, perhaps, of four thousand, claim de- 
scent from Mahomet, and wear their dress inter- 
mixed with green, as a token of this distinction. 
They are not at present held in very high esteem, 
owing to their superciliousness and conten- 
tious spirit, although, formerly, they were greatly 
reverenced, and any injury done to them was 
severely punished. The extent of the popula- 
tion is variously estimated. Dr. Russel, whose 
calculations ought probably to be most relied 
upon, states it at 250,000, of which 30,000 are 
Christians, and 5000 Jews. The population of 
this place and neighbourhood is thought to ]3e on 
the decline, in consequence of exactions prac- 
tised on the^nhahitants by a despotic and op- 
pressive government. The domestic servants are 
nearly all Armenians. 

The men dress in the long eastern habit, and 
during six mouths in the year wear furs. Under 
the furs their garments consist of a silk or linen 
shirt, and drawers, wide tvowsers of red cloth, to 
which are sewed socks of yellow leather, serving 
foi breeches, stockings, and, within doors, for 
shoes; but in walking, they use slippers without 
heels. They also wear a waistcoat, called a kun- 
baz, that comes lower than the knee, and a long 
vest reaching down to the heels, which covers all, 
is named a dulaman. Above the dulaman, 
they have a long Persian shawl, and a belt under 
the waistcoat, and to this cincture they attach a 
small dagger or knife, and men of business a sil- 
ver inkhorn. The turban is commonly worn. 
The Abai is a silk or camblet gown, with large 
sleeves, laced down the seams with a narrow gold 
lace, wiiich is worn in summer instead of the 
kurk, or loose gown trimmed with furs. Abai is 
the name of the ordinary vestment of the Arabs. 
The dress of the ladies in many respects resembles 
that of the men. But their dulaman and kunbaz 
sit closer to the shape, and, not folding over the 
breast, lea/e the neck uncovered. Instead of the 
costly, long-haired furs of the men, tliey use sable 
or ermine, and they are formed in a different 
fashion. The ladies are fond of thick long hair ; 
and their head-dress, consisting of a warm cloth 
cap, under cotton and muslin, which compose 
the rest of the attire, is much warmer than that 
of the men. They wear ear-rings, a necklace, or 
collar, of goH, large clumsy gold bracelets on 
the wrist and ancles, a string of zechins close to 
the hair on the forehead, and another, very long, 
across the body like *a sash. Both sexes wear 
rings on their lingers, and some women wear 
them on their toes. The use of rouge is not 
much known, but the women tinge their fingers 
and hands, also their toes and feet, of a dusky red 
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or yellow, with a paste formed of the powdered 
leaves of henna and water. Tiiese parts are 
afterwards covered with another paste composed 
of flour and water, with crude sal ammoniac and 
quicklime, which changes them to a very dark 
green. The inside of the eyelids are tinged with 
a powder called kohol. The women apply ano- 
ther composition called khutat to the eye brows, 
which tinges them of a fine black, and makes the 
hair smooth and glossy. The men, after a cer- 
tain age, or after performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, let the beard grow, and bestow much 
pains upon it. The Turks wear whiskers, and 
persons of both sexes use a variety of perfumes, 
of which sandal wood, musk, and spikenard are 
the most common. The women never appear in 
the streets without their veils, which in general 
are a linen slieet covering the whole habit from 
head to foot, and concealing the whole face ex- 
cept one eye. Those of the Christian and Jewish 
women are of plain white calico, which the Turk- 
ish women chequer with blue and red. The 
Jewish women have one arm free. Women of 
every class, when they go abroad, wear thin yel- 
low boots, reaching half way up the leg, over 
these yellow babooge or slippers ; and in wet 
weather wooden clogs, called kabkal. Women 
are never seen in the streets after dd^k. They are 
always particularly anxious to keep the crown of 
the head covered, which scarcely any considera- 
tion can induce them to bare. Though society 
is deemed the most polished here of any part in 
the Turkish dominions, die females are said to 
be addicted to intrigue, whenever it can be se- 
cretly conducted, 

Trade is carried on in Aleppo to a very con- 
siderable extent, both by Christians and Ma- 
hommedans. Four caravans proceed annually 
through Natolia to Constantinople, and others 
arrive from Bagdad and Bassora, with coflee and 
India muslins and shawls. The Turks carry on 
the trade of India, Asia i\Iinor, Constantinople, 
and Egypt. The exports are cloth, from An- 
tioch, Merdin, and other places ; osnaburghs, 
from Aleppo and Damascus ; and printed cot- 
tons, from Uiarhekir ; galls, drugs, and various 
other articles. The imports are considerable ; 
cloths, Lyonnese stuffs, and bonnets, from Eu- 
rope ; merceries, indigo, tea, sugar, paper, soap, 
and numerous coral ornaments. Commerce 
with Europe has of late years much declined, 
and the European establishments in the city con- 
sequently reduced. 

Generally speaking, the inhabitants of Aleppo 
are sedentary m theirmodeof life and habits, and 
are somewhat addicted to amusements, though not 
at all disposed to exercise. The men frequent 
the coffee-houses, where tliey are entertained 
with music and dramatic representations. The 
women often attend the baths, where peiisons of 
every class in society are admitted, in an indis- 
criminate manner, till they are full. At these 
places music and refreshments are provided, 
parties of pleasure formed, and all the splendour 
of attire tnat can be mustered, is brought into 
view. Dancing is not reckoned a genteel ac- 
complishment for people of condition, and eyen 
among the vulgar it is seldom practised, unless 
by such as make it their trade. The coffee- 


houses arc entertained by a band of music, a 
puppet-show, and a story-teller. The Aleppeeus 
nave, m general, a correct ear, and are lond of 
music. The instrumental music is of two kinds; 
one martial and loud, intended for tlie field, and the 
other less sonorous, adapted to the chamber. A 
band of music, belonging to the castle, smaller than 
that of the bashaw, performs regularly twice a day 
from the battlement, and the bashaw^s band also 
performs twice a day in the court of the seraglio. 

With regard to nuptial contracts and cere- 
monies at Alep}:) 0 , they are similar to those 
generally observed among the Turks. When a 
matrimonial engagement is projected, the pro- 
posal is intimated to the mother of the intended 
bride, and the relations on both sides proceed to 
make the necessary enquiries. If the result prove 
satisfactory, the young woman is formally de- 
manded of her parents by the father of the 
young man. Substitutes are then appointed to 
stipulate the necessary conditions; and these 
proxies adjust the sum to be paid to the bride’s 
fatlier, with other articles of the marriage con- 
tract. When the money is paid, the contract is 
regularly signed and sealed, and then the Cadi 
giants his licence for the marriage. About ten 
days before the wedding, the bride is invited by 
her female relations to the bagnio, and there she 
is entertained till the day preceding the marriage, 
when they proceed to apply the henna. At 
Aleppo it is customary for the father of the bride 
to make some addition to what is paid by the 
bridegroom, and to lay it out for the benefit of 
his daughter ; but among the Bedowen inhabit- 
ants, and in the villages, the father usually retains 
a part of what he receives for his daughter; and 
in this respect they may be said to sell their 
daughters. This custom of purchasing wives is 
practised by all the oriental Clriistians, as well 
as the Tuiks, and appears from the sacred 
writings, to have been tne ancient practice. Ac- 
cordingly, among the Arabs, daughters constitute 
the riches of a family. On the nuptial day, the 
women go in procession from the bridegroom’s 
house to fetch the bride, who is brought home 
amidst the acclamations of the women, accon> 
panied by her mother, and several other female 
relations. The procession is in the day time, 
and at Aleppo they do not carry tapers, as some 
travellers have reported. On their arrival in the 
house, the remainder of the day is spent in feast- 
ing and music. When the bride, covered with 
a veil of red gauze, and dressed in her wedding 
garment, has been introduced to her husband, 
the relations withdraw, and continue singin?: 
and feasting till moniing; and the nuptial k- 
joicings last several days. The mother for the 
most part suckles her child, unless prevented by 
incapacity, and the child is seldom kept at the 
breast less than two years, sometimes three 
or four ; and the mother often suckles during 
the whole time of pregnancy. During the 
first week the child is swaddled, and then 
dressed in clothes which are more loose and 
easy; and as 'soon as they are able, they are left 
at liberty to crawl about on the carpet. When 
children can support themselves, they are usually 
carried astride on the shoulders; and the 6^ 
pression used by Isaiah, ch. lx. v. 4, upon wlncn 
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t>isbop Lowth comments, Notes on Isaiah, p. 
258, viz. is literally that which is now 

used by the Arab women. The difference of 
carrying a child in the bosom or on the shoulder, 
referred to, Isaiah xlix. 22, and noticed by 
liarmer, Obs. on Scripture, vol. ii. p. 366, 
may be owing to their different age, without re- 
gard to sex. 

In the funeral ceremonies practised at Aleppo, 
the women perform a conspicuous part. — 
When a person is dangerously ill, one or two 
sheiks are employed to read portions of the 
Koran, and to pray by the bed-side. At 
the approach of death, the attendants turn the 
face of the dying person towards the keblah, 
that is, towards Mecca. When he expires, the 
women in the chamber give the alarm, by 
shrieking, as if they were distracted, and are 
soon joined by all the other females in the ha- 
rem. This conclamation is termed ;the Wulwaly, 
and is so shrill as to be heard, especially in the 
night, at a prodigious distance. Schuliens in his 
commentary on Job, x. 15, tom. i. p. 978, con- 
siders the Arabic Wulwal, as corresponding to 
the Hebrew *7^^, and to the Greek oXoXv^w and 
aXaXa^u), and he supposes that the former Greek 
word was applied in a joyful sense. However, 
tlie Arabic wulwaly is applicable only to distress 
and affliction, and seems to have a greater 
affinity to the latter term than to tlie former, 
which was commonly used by the Greeks on 
sacred or joyful occasions. See Mark, v. 38. — 
Plutarch rciers to this practice in his account of 
Portia’s fainting on the day of Ca\sar’s death, 
when her maids, apprehending that she^was 
dead, wailed over her. Hnitus, Oper. tom. i. 
091. We also learn from Cicero Dc Legibus, 
lib. ii. Oper. tom. iii, p. 221, ed. Olivet, that 
the extravagant exclamations of women at fune- 
rals was prohibited by the twelve tables. See 
PKA'.FiCiE.* In a few hours the cor^ise is pre- 
pared for intermeniby ablution, and by stopping 
all the natural passages with cotton, sprinkling 
parts of it with a powder composed of spikenard 
and other aromatic herbs, and wrapping it up 
in a cotton winding-sheet. Over the bier, at the 
head of which is fixed a batoon, on which the 
man’s turban, or the attire of the female head, 
is placed, is thrown a black pall, and over this 
the best wearing apparel of the deceased. The 
funeral procession is attended by the acquaint- 
ance and kindred of the deceased : a number of 
the sheiks, some of whom, incessantly repeat 
Ullah, Ullah, and others chant verses of the 
Koran : and one person is the chief mourner, 
und manifests her grief, real or fictitious, by the 
most extravagant and frantic cries and gestures. 
Other mourners are sometimes hired, who, at 
inte^als, join the general wulwaly. A funeral 
service is performed by the imam in some neigh- 
houring mosque, and the corpse is then deposited 
m the grave, in a reclining posture, with the 
head to the west, and the face turned towards 
Mecca. A handful of earth is then thrown by 
Ihe imam, or sheik, after a funeral service, into 
the grave, which is also done by others who 
stand near, and who at the same time pronounce 
It short benediction; after which the grave is 
filled up. The funeral service in use among the 


Kurdeens is very laconic, and is as follows : — 
‘ If thou hast taken away, thou shall restore ; 
if thou hast given, it shall he restored to thee ; 
and if thou doubtest this, thou shall now be con- 
vinced.' The funeral service, recited by the 
imam at the grave, is as follows : ‘ O man ! from 
earth thou wast at first created, and to the earth 
thou dost now return : this transitory abode 
being the first step of thy progress to the man- 
sions of eternity. ' If, in thy actions in life, thou 
hast been beneficent, God will pardon thy trans- 
gressions ; and if thou hast not, still the mercy 
of God has no bounds. But remember what 
thou didst profess in this world, that God is thy 
Lord, and Mahomet thy prophet — and thy 
belief in all the prophets and apostles, and that 
God’s forgiveness is amply extended.’ The 
sepulchre is visited by the near relations on the 
third, seventh, and fortieth day after the inter- 
ment ; they also celebrate the anniversary : so- 
lemn prayers are offered at the tomb for the 
repose of the deceased, and victuals and money 
are distributed to the poor. The tomb is be- 
strewed by the w;oraen, in their visits, with 
flowers and aromatic herbs ; and the wulwaly is 
repeated. The men make no alteration in their 
dress as a mode of mourning ; but the women 
lay aside tlmir jewels, dress in their plainest 
garments, and wear on the head an embroidered 
handkerchief of a dusky brick-dust colour. — 
They commonly mourn twelve months for a hus- 
band, and six tor a father. 

Crimes of a capital kind are very rare at 
Aleppo. The usual capital punishments are 
hanging, beheading, strangling, and impaling. 
Janissaries are strangled, not with a bow-string, 
but by a cord put round the neck, and then 
twisted with a stick in the manner of a tourni- 
quet. The bodies of all who are executed remain 
for some days exposed to public view. Theft is 
uncommon ; when it occurs, it is sometimes 
punished by amnutaliou of the hand, but more 
commonly with the bastinado, which is performed 
with rods about the size of a small walking-stick; 
and this is the usual punishment for oflences of 
an inferior kind. Banishment to the island of 
Cyprus, and the maritime towns of Syria, is 
chiefly employed for removing turbulent mem- 
bers from the city or the divan. 

The state of literature at Aleppo is much de- 
generated from that of ancient times, when it 
was more respectable. There are indeed public 
day-schools adjoining to some of the principal 
mosques, but their colleges for students in ad- 
vanced life are few in number, and poorly en- 
couraged. They are more properly seminaries 
of pedantry and superstition than of science; 
and they are chiefly frequented by the studious 
of the poorer class, who dedicate themselves to 
the service of the mosque. Grammar and school- 
divinity are the subjects chiefly taught at college. 
The eft'endees, who assume an appearance of re- 
spect for learning, have no liberal notion of sci- 
ence. Astronomy, which was once a favourite 
study among the Arabs, is at present wholly 
neglected. Altliough they have books on the 
subject in their libraries, and some instruments, 
yet so little is known of the science at Aleppo, 
that a person who is found capable of calculating 
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eclipses, has, on this account, tlie reputation of 
a most profound astronomer. Almanacks are 
seldom constnicted at Aleppo, but are brought 
thither from Constantinople or Cairo. As to 
mathematical studies, they are little attended to 
by the modern Arabs j nor have natural history 
and the experimental parts of philosophy made 
any progress amongst them for several centuries. 
History is little regarded by the literati at Aleppo. 
Their knowledge of distant states, " and of the 
revolutions of empire in die western world is 
very partial and imperfect ; and even their own 
history, before the appearance of their prophet, 
remains in great obscurity. Their geograpnical 
knowledge also lies within very narrow bounds ; 
nor have diey any good maps, except such as 
have been imported from Europe. Superstition 
has banished painting from Syria ; and music, 
degraded by fashion to a mercenary profession, 
is rather tolerated than encouraged ; poetry, 
which was formerly much cultivated among the 
Arabs, has very perceptibly declined and lan- 
guished ; so diat the modern Aleppo bards never 
attempt any performance beyond a dirge, a bal- 
lad, or an epigram. Although the medical prac- 
titioners at Aleppo are numerous, their knowledge 
of medicine is superficial, perverted by preju- 
dice, and accompanied with pedanVc affectation, 
arrogance, and obstinacy. A very competent 
judge affirms their general practice to consist in 
specious trifling. Their knowledge of anatomy 
is acquired by reading, not by dissection ; and 
their ignorance of the circulation of ibe blood, 
leaves them quietly in possession of the ancient 
doctrines. The most calamitous disease to which 
tliey are subject is the plague. 

The epidemical diseases most prevalent in 
Aleppo are, continual fevers, intermittent and 
remittent fevers, regular and anomalous, erratic 
fevers, commonly attended wdth diarrhcca ; the 
dysentery, quinsy, pleurisy, peripneumony, rheu- 
matism, and ophthalmia. The sjioradic and 
chronic diseases are, with few exceptions, nearly 
the same as in llritain. Those wliich are most 
common at Aleppo, are pulmonary complaints, 
spitting of blood, and consumptions, obstructions 
of the abdominal viscera, cachexy, jaundice, 
dropsy, inguinal ruptures, the hamorrlioids and 
worms. The tinea is common, and various other 
cutaneous eruptions ; but the true or confirmed 
leprosy is now become obsolete in Syria. The 


ALEPYRUM, in botany, a, without, Xf TrvpQVj 
a bark, shell, or covering, i. e. of corollaceous 
glumes, by which this genus is distinguished from 
J>evauxia ; class and order, monandria polygyriia. 
Nat. Ord. Restiacca*, 

Gen. Ch. CAL. sheath of two concave, keeled, 
permanent valves, clasping each other at the 
base, containing one or more flowers : cor. none : 
STAM. filament one, capillary, drooping, about 
as long as the calyx; anther simple, oval : pjst. 
germens several, six to eighteen, ovate-oblong, 
superior, inserted into one side of a central ob- 
long receptacle, and all turned one way ; styles 
as many, thread-shaped, combined at the bottom, 
spreading or deflexed at the upper part: stigm. 


venereal disease is also very common in this 
country. The Europeans soon after their arrival 
at Aleppo are subject to a fever, which has been 
distinguished by the name of Toca, or goose. 
The disease attacks but once ; and the English 
are rather more liable to it than the Proveurrals 
and Italians. The natives of Aleppo and Euro- 
pean strangers, after some residence here, are 
subject to a singular kind of eruption ; which 
from tlie supposed time of its duration, is de- 
nominated the botch of a year, or the ring-worm 
or pimple of Aleppo ; but by the Europeans and 
Turks, il mal d’Aleppo, the Aleppo evil, and the 
Aleppo ulcer. No part of the body or limbs is 
exeippt from this eruption ; but it most com- 
monly fixes on the face, and leaves a scar, witli 
which almost all the inhabitants are disfigured. 
\'olney suspects that it proceeds from the quality 
of the water. Dr. Russell has par.ticularly de- 
scribed it : and he observes, that the mercurial 
plaster was the most efficacious remedy. 

The animals, birds, &c. of Aleppo, will be 
treated of in the geography of the district. One 
species of pigeon, however, claims a slight de- 
gree of attention. 

Speedy intelligence was of such importance 
in Aleppo, that the carrier-pigeon was employed 
to convey notice from Scanderoon or Alexan- 
dretta, and Bagdad, to Aleppo. It is the pecu- 
liar quality of this bird to find its way through 
the air from incredible distances, to which it has 
been conveyed hood-winked, or in a covered 
basket, and with a velocity no less .surprising. 
But this practice can only he adopted during 
the period of incubation, or while its young are 
unfledged ; and a kind of training is required. 
Damiri, an Arabian author, affirms, that it can 
traverse 450 miles in a day ; and, according to 
Maillet, a French writer, its flight is at the rate. 
of.sixty miles an hour. Thus it may easily be 
believed, that intelligence was conveyed in two 
hours and a half through the distance of seventy 
miles, from Alexandretta to Aleppo. The ])rac- 
tioe has been discontinued in Syria for some 
time; but during its existence, it is said that a 
merchant of Aleppo having accidentally killed a 
carrier-pigeon, discovered from the billet under 
its wing that a scarcity of galls prevailed in En- 
gland; and, availing himself of the information, 
made such arrangements as enabled him to 
realize a fortune. 


linear, downy : pericarp, capsules as many as 
the gennens, membranous, oval, of one valve, 
and one cell, bursting longitudinally at one side : 
SEED, solitary, obovate, pendulous. E^ssential 
characteristics, sheath of two valves; cor. none, 
anth. .simple; germ, unilateral: caps, bursting 
longitudinally at one side ; seed solitary. 

Also a genus of small herbaceous plants, nearly 
allied to the more numerous one of Devauxia, 
and scarcely ,to be separated therefrom, the wan 
of petals in Alepyruin being the only differenc^ 
The three species are all natives of the sow 
coast of New Holland, nor do they appear to 
have been met with by any botanist or eoUecto > 
excepting Mr. Brown: roots fibrous: leav 
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radical, simple, linear-lanceolate, or setaceous : 
flower-stalks radical, unbranched, single-flowered. 
1. A. polygonum: many -jointed Alepyrum, 
sheath single-flowered ; the outer valve with a 
leafy point ; germ, from fifteen to eighteen ; 
stalk twice the length of the leaves. 2. 
A. Pumilio, dwarf Alepyrum; sheath single- 
flowered ; the outer valve with a leafy point : 
i;erm. from six to nine ; stalk the length of the 
>eaves. 3. A. muticum, pointless Alepyrum; 
sheath with a few flowers ; the outer valve 
pointed. 

ALERIA Alalia, or Alaria, in ancient 
geography, a town of Corsica, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, situated near the middle of the east 
side of the island, on an eminence, near the 
mouth of the river Botanus, built by the Pho- 
Ccvans. Afterwards Sylla planted a colony here. 
It is now in ruins, and called Alleria Distrutta. 

ALERION, in heraldry. SeeALLEiiiON. 

AliERT', ) Ital. Air erte, aP erta, par- 

Alebt'ness. j ticipial adjective from the verb 
ergere ; Lat. erigere ; estro a Perte, to observe, 
or watch from a high place — a military phnise 
formed by a combination of French and Italian. 
See Cotgrave. ‘ Stare a Perta, to be watchful.^ 
Florio's Italian Dictionari/. — Watchful, brisk, 
lively. 

Thir nohill nyinphis maid reverence, 

With gestour lively and allairt ; 

And eftir their obedience, 

Hir grace passit. to ane adder pairt. 

Burel in Sibbald'a Chronicles y v. iii. p. 470. 

That alertness and unconc(!rn for matters of corn- 
nion life, a campaign or two would Infallibly liavc 
given him. Addison, Spectator. 

Not such the alert and active ; measure, life 
By its true worth, the comfort it afi'ords. 

And their’s alone .seem worthy of the name. 

CowpeT*s Task, 

ALES, (Alexander) a divine of the confession 
of Augsburg', born at Edinburgh in 1500. lie 
entered the lists very early against Luther, but 
became at length a {)erfect convert to the Protes- 
tant religion. The change of religion which luip- 
pened in England after the marriage of Henry 
VlII. with Anna Bullcn, induced Ales to go to 
London in 1535. He was highly esteemed by 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, Latimer, 
and Thomas Cromwell, who were at that time in 
high favour with the king. Upon the fall of 
these favourites, he was obliged to return to 
Germany : and the elector of Brandenburgh 
appointed him professor of divinity at Frank- 
fort upon the Oder, in 1540 ; but leaving this 
place upon some disgust he returned to l.eipsic, 
and died in March 1565. He wrote a Commen- 
tary on the writings of St. John, on the epistle to 
Timothy, and on the Psalms. 

Ales, a name given to a compound salt ; it 
also signifies contracted, when used by physi- 
cians as an adjective. 

Ales, a river of Roxburghshire, which rises in 
Selkirk, and falls into the Tiviot, a little below 
Ancrum. 

ALESA, ALiESA, or Halsea, in ancient geo- 
Ri^phy, a town of Sicily, on the Tuscan sea, 
built, according to Diodorus Siculus, by Archo- 
nides of Herbita, in the second year of the 94th 
Olympiad, or A. A. C. 403 ; situated on an emi- 


nence about a mile from the sea ; now in ruins. 
It enjoyed immunity from taxes under the Ro- 
mans. 

ALESANI, a town and jurisdiction of Corsica, 
consisting of nine villages, in the district of Ale- 
ria, which see. 

ALESHAM. See Aylesiiam. 

ALESIA, in ancient geography, a town of the 
Mandubii ; called also Alexia, by Livy and others ; 
situated on a very high hill, whose base was 
washed by two rivers. The town was of such 
anti(piity, that Diodorus Siculus relates it was 
built by Hercules. It is now called the city of 
Alise, in the duchy of Burgundy, near Dijon. 

ALESSANDRIA, in Egypt. See Alexan- 
dria. 

Alessandria, or Alexandria, is a strong 
town, with a citadel, lying in a marshy country 
on the east bank of the Tanaro, in Upper Italy. 
It is the see of a bishop, the suffragan of the arch- 
bishop of Turin. It contains, besides the ca- 
thedral church, twelve parish churches, two 
collegiate churches, seventeen monasteries and 
nunneries, together with several fine private build- 
ings, and had in the year 1B06, 35,216 inha- 
bitants. The yearly fairs held here at the end 
of April and b|girining of October, are attended 
by merchantsTrom all parts of Italy, and even 
from France and Switzerland, being inferior to 
none in Italy, except those of Sintegaglia. This 
town and fortress were founded in the latter half 
of the twelfth century by the Lombard league, 
formed to oppose the emperor Frederic I. The 
French made themselves masters of the town and 
citadel in the war of the Spanish succession, but 
were dispossessed by prince Eugene in 1706. 
In the invasion of Italy by Buonaparte in 1796, 
the fortress of Alessandria was given up to the 
French conditionally, by the armistice of 2Bth 
April, and definitively by the treaty of 15th May. 
It remained in their hands above three years; 
but after the defeat which the French sustained 
at San Guiliano, on the 25tli June 1799, it fell 
into the power of the allied Austrian and Rus- 
sian armies. It had been furiously bombarded 
during six days, and was about to be stormed 
when it surrendered by capitulation ; and so ob- 
stinate had been the resistance, that of 103 can- 
non found by the allies, only six were fit for use. 
After the decisive battle of Marengo, in 1800, 
Alessandria fell into the hands of the French, in 
whose possession it remained till 1814, when it 
once more changed masters, on the restoration of 
the king of Sardinia to his Italian states. Dur- 
ing, this interval it w:is the capital of the depart- 
ment of hlarengo, and was greatly strengthened 
in its fortifications. Thirty-eight miles south- 
west of Milan, and forty-four miles east of Tu- 
rin. Long. 8^. 40'. PL Lat. 44°. 57'. N. 

ALESSIA, or Alessio Lissus, a town ot 
European Turkey, in the province of Albania, 
seated near the mouth of the Drino, forty miles 
west of Albanopolis. . It is famous for the castle, 
where Scanderberg died, and was buried in 1467, 
for whom the Turks have such a veneration, that 
they carry away pieces of his tomb as relics, and 
esteem them efl'ectual charms to anin^ate their 
courage in battle. Lon. 19°. 36'. Lat. 42°. 8' N. 

ALESSIO, a town of Turkish Dalmatia, in 
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Hungary, seated on a mountain, twenty-five miles 
from Spalatio. It is a bishop’s sec. 

A L’ETENDAllD, in music, to the standard ! 
a military signal sounded by the trumpet, for the 
troops to gather round the standard, on the at- 
tack of an enemy. 

ALETHA, a town of France, seated on the 
river, and in the department of Audo, arrondis- 
sement of Limouse, thirty-five miles south of Car- 


cassone, and thirty-seven miles south-west of 
Narbonne. It is remarkable for its baths, and 
for the grains of gold and silver found in a stream 
which runs from the Pyrenean mountains, at the 
foot of which it stands. 

ALEUROMANCY, from aXevpov, meal, and 
fiavTtiaj divination, otherwise called alphitoman- 
tia, and crithomantia, an ancient kind of divina- 
tion performed by meal or dour. 


ALEUTIAN ISLES. 


ALEUTIAN, Aleutskie, or Aleutic IS- 
LANDS, of aleut, a bold rock, a name given, 
principally by Russian navigators, to a chain of 
islands, extending from the promontory of 
Alaschka, in North America, to Kamtschatka, in 
Asiatic Russia. They are between forty and 
fifty in number, and include what were generally 
known in our English geographical works by the 
name of the Fox islands, Behring’s and Copper 
islands, and the group formerly divided into the 
Aleutian and Andrenovian Isles. Behring’s and 
Copper islands are still excluded from this de- 
nomination by some writers, bil^ as the entire 
chain is evidently connected, and as they appear 
to be but a continuation of the immense moun- 
tains of the neighbouring continents, we shall 
find it most convenient, in common with the 
most recent Russian geographers, to consider them 
under tliis one appellation. In this extended 
view of them, these islands are scattered over 
that portion of the Northern Pacific, nearly 
1500 leagues in circuit, communicating with 
the Northern ocean by Behring’s straits. All the 
settlements hitherto formed upon them belong 
to Russia, and to that nation must be attributed 
the honour of their first discovery. 

In the year 1725, Peter the Great, whose 
mind was strongly excited by the question then 
agitated, relative to the distance between the 
American and Asiatic continents, drew up in- 
structions with his own hand, for the conduct of 
an expedition of discovery to this region, which 
was to be entrusted to the command of an officer 
named Behring. In 1728, the deputation sailed 
from the mouth of the Kamtschatka river, and 
coasted the eastern shore of Siberia as far as 67°. 
18'. north latitude ; but making no discovery of 
the opposite continent, in 1729 he again reiterated 
his attempt, but with no better success. The 
same illustrious officer, deputed in 1741 by the 
empress Anna, and attenaed by another vessel 
under the command of Tschirikoflf, not only ac 
complished the primary object of his mission, 
but led the way to all the subsequent important 
disooveries of the Russiaris in these seas. His 
discoveries in the course of the voyage, aided by 
the recent conquest of Kamtschatka, have facili- 
tated the solution of some of the most interesting 
problems of modem geography. TschirikofT is 
said to hare discovered the coast of America in 
the 56th degree of latitude ; and Behring, who 
was separated from his companion in a storm, 
saw H in latitude 58°. 28'. ; and in his return 
was driven upon the island which now bears his 
name, and where he died. 


The two uninhabitated islands, Behring's and 
Copper island, appear to have been first visited 
in 1745 ; and becoming known to the natives of 
Kamtschatka, were largely resorted to for the 
sake of the valuable furs which they afforded. 
The Eudokia, in the year above alluded to, was 
fitted out by private ailvenlurers, and the com- 
mand given to Michael Nevodtsikof, a native of 
Tobolsk. Other adventurers penetrated as far 
east as the Fox Islands. One of the most re- 
markable of these voyages was that of St. An- 
drean and Natalia, fitted out by the merchant 
Andrean Tolstyk, which sailed from the Kamt- 
schatka river on the 27th September, 1760, and 
reached Behring’s Island on the 29th. Driven 
ashore by a violent autumnal storm, they were 
obliged to pass the winter ; but putting to sea on 
the 24th of June the following year, they pa.ssed 
by Copper Island, 150 versts from the former, 
and steered south-east to the Aleutian Isles. 
These they reached on the 6th of August, and 
thence proceeded on the 19th, in auest of more 
distant islands, for the purpose, if possible, of 
exacting tribute. Steering away to the nortli- 
east, and north-east by east, they w«ce driven by 
a gale of wind upon an island indented by a 
safe bay, where they anchored in safety. This 
they called Ayagh, or Kayaka, and another, 
about twenty versts distant, Kanaga. Four other 
i.slands were afterwards discovered. This group, 
north-west of the Fox Islands, were, in honour 
of the vessel which made the discovery, called 
the Andreariofskie, or Andrenovian Isles. From 
the year 1758 to 1760, though several vessels 
visited the Fox Islands, and obtained valuable 
cargoes of sea-otter and fox skins, little informa- 
tion was obtained. In 1762, four vessels sailed 
from the Fox Islands, of which only one returned, 
and the natives seemed exceedingly hostile. 

For the better discovery of this archipelago, 
Captain Krenitzin and lieutenant Lerwhef 
sailed from the mouth of the Kamtschatka rivetf 
by order of the empress Catharine, to examine 
the chain of Aleutian Islands. Having care- 
fully surveyed the whole of this archipelago 
from Behring’s island to the promontory of 
Alaska, and after spending the winter in the 
Fox Islands, this expedition, in the autumn ot 
1769, returned to Kamtschatka. But our un- 
mortal Captain Cook communicated more ^ 

entific information respecting these islands, an 
also of the coasts of the two continents, tlian all 
the previous voyages of the Russians put t^ 
gether. During his third and last voyage m 
1778, he surveyed the eastern portion of this 
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archipelago with his usual energy and perse- 
verance, and enriched the science of geography 
with many new discoveries. 

In the year 1785, the Russians instituted a 
fresh expedition, under the command of Captain 
Billings, arr English naval officer, in the Russian 
service, who had accompanied Captain Cook in 
his last voyage to the Pacific Ocean. This at- 
tempt is ascribed to the suggestion of Mr. Coxe, 
then at St. Petersburgh, and whose account of 
the Russian discoveries between Asia atid Ame- 
rica, had attracted the attention of the Russian 
government. During this voyage, which was 
not completed till 1796, the whole chain of the 
Aleutian Isles was explored ; and some parts of 
the western coast of America. The details are 
published in the narratives of Martin Sauer, secre- 
tary to Captain Billings, and Admiral Sary- 
tochef. A few years after the return of this 
expedition, the Russian American Company 
turned their attention towards the best means of 
supplying the north-west American settlements 
with provisions, &c. It was resolved to try 
whether the conveyance by sea would not an- 
swer a better purpose, than the tedious journey 
by land to Ochotsk. To ascertain the prac- 
ticability of this hypothesis, Captain Krusenstern, 
who had long served in the British Navy, sug- 
gested the plan of an expedition from Cronstadt, 
round Cape Horn, to the Aleutian Islands, and 
the north-west coast of America. This plan 
meeting the approbation of count Ronianzof, the 
minister of commerce, and Admiral Mordwinof, 
minister of the marine, obtained the sanction of 
his imperial majesty ; and two vessels called the 
Nadeshda and the Neva, were accordingly pur- 
chased in London for the voyage. The command 
of the expedition devolved on Captain Kru- 
senstem, the original author of the plan, subor- 
dinate to whom. Captain Lisiansky was appointed 
to the Neva. These two vessels sailed in com- 
pany from Cronstadt in the month of August, 
1803, and proceeded to the Brazils, whence they 
sailed round CUpe Horn to the Sandwich Islands 
where tliey separated ; the Nadeshda proceeded 
to Japan and China, while Captain Lisiansky, in 
the Neva, proceeded to Kadyak and the Ame- 
rican settlements. Upon the details of this 
voyage our limits do not allow us to enter, but 
full and interesting accounts have been published 
by the two captains, and also by Dr. Langsdorflf, 
who went out in the expedition in the quality of 
a physician. 

The westerly part of the Aleutian chain con- 
sists of thgse islands which lie nearest to Kamt- 
schatka. The first is Commodore’s, or Behring^s 
Island, situate, according to Captain Cook, in 
fifty-five degrees of latitude, and sixty of lon- 
gitude from the harbour of Petropaulowska, in 
the bay of Awatska. It is from seventy to eighty 
versts long, and stretches from north-west to 
south-east. Ten leagues from the south-east 
point of this island, in the direction of east by 
south or east-south-east lies Mednoi Ostroff, or 
Copper island, so called for the large masses of 
native copper found upon the beach. Still 
further to the east lie thjree small islands, Attak 
or Attoo, Semitshi, and Agattoo, the Plishnie 
Ostrova, or nearest Aleutian Isles of the Rus- 


sians. These islands are situated between the fifty- 
fourth and fifty-fifth degrees of north latitude. 
Attak is the largest ; nearly of the same shape 
as Behring’s Island, but more extensive, streten- 
ing from east to west, to the length of eighteen 
leagues. It has two harbours, one of which lies 
on the southern coast. From the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Aleutian Islands, properly so 
called, another group runs south-eastward, con- 
tinuing the chain as far as the western extremity 
ot the Fox Islands. These are called the An- 
dreanofskie Islands ; but we have less accurate 
information respecting the central part of the 
chain, than of the eastern and western groups. 
They are said to lie within the fifty-second and 
fifty-fourth degrees of north latitude, but being 
of inconsiderable extent and importance, are sel- 
dom visited by navigators. The most remarkable 
are, Takavangha, which has in its centre, near 
the northern coast, a burning mountain ; Kanaghi 
or Kanaga, which has likewise a high smoking 
mountain; Ayag, which has a number of good 
bays and anchoring-places ; and Tshetchina, on 
which a high white mountain overtops the rest, 
apparently an extinct volcano, especially as there 
are still hot springs on the island. Atshak, or 
Atchka, and Amlac, are also usually reckoned 
among the number of the Andrenovian isles, of 
which the fj^mer greatly resembles Copper 
Island, and is provided with a commodious har- 
bour. 

The most important and best explored portion 
of this archipelago is the easterly group, called 
by the Russians Lyssie Ostrova, or tlie Fox 
Islands. Of these the most considerable are, 
Umnak, IJnalashka, or Oonalashka, and Uni- 
mak ; the last of which is separated by a narrow 
strait from the promontory of Alaska. Beyond 
these, to the north-east, lies the large island of 
Kadyak, or Kodiak, generally included in the 
group called Schumagin’s Islands. 

The whole of these islands are bare and moun- 
tainous ; their coasts are rocky and surrounded 
by breakers, which render their circumnaviga- 
tion exceedingly dangerous. The land rises im- 
mediately from the coasts to steep bald moun- 
tains, towering above each other higher and 
higher, and assuming the appearance of chains 
of mountains, with a lengthwise direction of the 
island. Springs take their rise at the bottom of 
the mountains, and either flow in broad and 
rapid streams into the neighbouring sea, or, col- 
lecting in the rocky vales and glens, form ample 
lakes, sending off their superfluous waters, by 
natural canals, into the adjacent bays. They 
bear evident marks of volcanic formation ; and 
several of them have still active volcanoes, which 
continually emit smoke, and sometimes flames. 
No traces of metals have been discovered on 
these islands ; but carneoles and sardonyxes are* 
common. Their soil is similar to that of Kamt- 
schatka; and affords the same kinds of edible 
berries and roots ; some few vegetables, howevcj, 
seem to be of foreign origin. No wood of any 
considerable growth has been perceived upon 
any of these islands, except a small quantity on 
Unalashka. The land animals are bears, wolves, 
river-otters, river-beavers, and ermines. Ihe 
sea-otter, so valuable on account of its skin, is 
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frequently caught ; but the number of these leika, or rain-garment. This is made of gut 
animals, is much diminished. The Fox Islands which is water-proof; and has a hood to it, which 
furnish a great variety of foxes, of various colours, draws over the head, and is tied under the chin, 
black, grey, red, and brown. The sea abounds When on shore, the men wear boots, made of 
with all sorts of seals, dolphins, and whales, and seal’s skin ; and they all have a kind of oval 
occasionally sea-Uons and porpoises are seen, snouted cap, made of wood, with a rim to admit 
Salmon are caught in great abundance and the head. These caps are dyed with green and 
variety ; and halibut of an immense size are fre- other colours, and are fancifully ornamented 
quently taken. The winter upon these islands with ivory figures, carved from the teetli of the 
is mild, but the summer is equally short and sea-cow, with glass or amber beads, and with 
unpleasant. The inhabitants are numerous, and the bristles from the beard of the sea-lion, 
tributary to Russia, from wlience vessels are sent They make use of no paint ; tattooing was 
out, and establishments formed upon these islands formerly very much in use among them, par- 
on account of the very profitiible chase of sea- ticularly among the women ; but their inter- 
otters and foxes for the supply of trade, course with the Russians has rather brought 

Unalashka, one of the largest of the Fox Islands, this practice into disrepute. Both men and 
as visited by Captain Cook during his last voyage, women, particularly the latter, bore the under 
merits more particular attention. This island lip, and insert pieces of bone or other oma- 
stretches from north-east to south-west, and is meuts ; but this practice has also decreased of 
from seventy to eighty versts in length, but of late. The women generally go barefooted ; wear 
very unequal breadth. On the north and north- bracelets of gla.ss beads just above the wrist and 
ea.st side there are many bays and creeks, in some ancle-joints, and are fond of rings upon their 
of which are convenient harbours, A part of fingers. The principal food of these islanders 
the south-west shore consists of very high, steep, consist of fish, sea-animals, birds, roots, and ber- 
inaccessible cliffs; and another part has remain- ries. They dry large quantities of fish in sum- 
ed hitherto wholly unexplored. The whole island mer, which they lay up in small huts for the 
consists of a mass of rocks, covered with a thin winter. Roots and berries are also preserved 
coat of earth; the hills are of very unequal height, for the same season. Of fish, the most common 
and are intersected by irregular viUeys, the soil and abundant are several sorts of salmon, cod, 
of which is commonly argillaceous, or an earth herrings, and halibut. The last is the most es- 
wasbed down from the hills. In the lower val- teemed, and is sometimes caught of an enormous 
leys there is abundance of grass, and Captain size. The fat of the whale is also a favourite 
Cook was of opinion that cattle might subsist at species of food ; and wlien it grows old and ran- 
Unalashka all the year round, without being cid, serves to light and warm their houses. They 
housed. The soil, in many places, appeared ca- eat almost every thing raw ; but of late, have 
pable of producing grain, esculent roots, and learnt from the Russians some simple modes of 
vegetables. Wood is unknown on this and the cookery. Vegetable food is not held in much 
neighbouring islands, but low bushes and shinibs esteem by the Unalashkans. That sweet plant, 
of dwarf-birch, willow, and alder, are common, the Siberian parsnip, (heracleum Sibericum,) is 
For all the timber used for the purposes of build- but little eaten, any more than the bulb of the 
ing, kc. they are indebted to the sea, which saranna, or Kamtschadale lily. Ejlible berries 
wafts it to their shore.? from the continent of abound ; as bramble-berries, cran-berries, hurtle- 
America. The inhabitants are rather low of berries, heath-berries, and others. The Russians 
stature, but plump and well shaped; with short have begun to plant potatoes, which succeed 
necks, swartny chubby faces, black eyes, small extremely well, and are much liked by the peo- 
beards, and long, straight, black hair, which the pie. The habitations of the Unalashkans are 
men wear loose behind, and cut before, but the holes dug in the earth, covered with a wooden 
women tie up in a large fold. With regard to roof, over which they throw grass and earth ; so 
their character, Captain Cook describes tliem as that a village has the appearance of an European 
the most inoffensive people he ever met with, church-yard full of graves. The entrance into 
and perfect patterns of honesty. But, according these huts is from the roof; but some of the 
to the accounts of the first discoverers, this does largest which are inhabited by the Russians, 
not seem to have been their original disposition; have a door in the side. Light is also admitted 
and recent travellers have observed, that although by the roof, through an opening or window, 
generally kind-hearted and peaceable, yet, when covered with seal’s entrails, or dried fish-skin, 
roused to ane:er, they become exceedingly male- Several divisions twe made within, by means of 
volent, indifferent to all danger, and even to seal-skins or straw-mats, which separate the 
death itself. The clothing of the men and wo- apartments of the different families. Their house- 
men is nearly the same, and consists of a sort of hold furniture consists of bowls, spoons, buckets, 
firock or shirt, called parka, fastened round the piggins or cans, matted baskets, and perhaps a 
neck with a broad stiff collar, and descending Russian kettle. The knife and the hatchet, (or 
below the knee. These garments are made of rather a small flat piece of iron, made like as 
the skins of seals, prepared in a manner peculiar adze, by fitting it into a crooked wooden handle, 
to themselves, ana sewed together very inge- are the only iron tools found amongst them, 
niously. Though simple in tlieir form, they are Their instruments an^ utensils are, however 
ornamented in a variety of ways with glass beads, made with the greatest '^Wtness, and the most 

beaks of sea parrots, long white goats’ hair, exact symmetry.. The needles, with which they 
brought from Siberia, or small red feathers, sew their clothes and embroider, are made of the 
Over the frock, the men sometimes wear a kam- wing-bone of the gull, with a very nice cut, round 
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the thicker end, instead of an eye, to which they 
tie the thread so skilfully, that it follows the nee- 
dle witliout any obstruction. Their thread is 
made of the sinews of the seal, the fibres of which 
they split, to tlie thickness which each sort of 
work requires. The women are the tailors, shoe- 
makers, and boat-builders, or boat-covcrers. At 
their leisure hours, particularly in long winter 
evenings, they make line mats, little baskets, and 
pocket-books of straw, that are both beautiful 
and strong. Captain Cook observes, there is a 
neatness and perfectjpn in most of their work, 
that shows they neither want ingenuity nor per- 
severance. Their houses have no fire-place, but 
arc both heated and lighted by lamps. These 
are made of a flat stone, hollowed on one side 
like a plate ; in the hollow part they put the oil, 
mixed with a little dry grass, which serves the 
])urpose of a wick. They produce fire both by 
collision and attrition ; the former by striking 
two stones one against anotlier, one of them 
being previously rubbed with brimstone. The 
latter with two pieces of wood, one of which is a 
pointed stick, and the other a flat piece. The 
pointed end of the stick they press upon the 
other, and whirling it nimbly round as a drill, 
in a few minutes it produces fire. 

The principal occupations of the Aleutians, 
are fishing, hunting, and preparing the necessary 
implements for both, Their baidars, baidarkas, 
or boats, resemble the canoes of other savages, 
and consist of a skeleton of wood, over which is 
stretched a leather covering of seal’s skins. The 
boats of i\\ii CnaUislikans are superior in point 
of beauty to those of any of the oilier islands; 
some of them appear so transparemt, that one 
might trace the formation of the inside, and the 
position of the rower. In their form, they arc 
long and narrow, and commonly hold only one 
person ; sometimes they are made to hold two, 
and occasionally three ; each person sitting in 
a round hole just fitted to the size of tlie 
body. The whole canoe is so light, that, even 
when sodden with water, it may he carried in 
one hand, and is inqielled by means of double 
paddles, seven or eight feet long, which are 
managed with great dexterity. Experienced 
navigators sometimes venture out, in these boats, 
a considerable way to sea, even in stormy weather. 
The darts, or javelins, with which they kill their 
game, are adapted with the greatest judgment to 
the different objects of the chase. For land animals 
a single barbed point; for birds, three points of 
light bone, spread, and barbed ; for seals, &c. a 
false point, inserted in a socket at the end of the 
dart, which parts, on the least effort of the animal 
to dive, remaining in its body. To this barbed 
point, a string of considerable length is fastened, 
and twisted round the wooden part of the javelin. 
Thi^ serves as a float to direct them to the seal, 
■which, having the stick to drag after it, tires, and 
soon becomes an easy prey. These darts are 
not shot from a bow, but slung from a small 
lank, about eighteen inches long and two inches 
road. In order that the weapon may be held 
the faster, they have^a ,sdtt of handle at the lower 
end, and an opening tji rough w'hich the fore-finger 
is thrust. At the other end is a small channel, 
>nto which the javelin fits with a little knob, which 
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serves to retain it. When the javelin is to be 
thrown, the plank is held horizontally, and the 
aim being taken, the weapon is directed by the 
middle finger and tliumb. This is done with so 
much dexterity, and the motion given to is so 
powerful, that the object aimed at is rarely 
missed, and even whales are thus killed without 
any other weapon. 

Their favourite amusement is dancing, in 
which, however, they do not excel. Their music 
is exceedingly rude, consisting of a small drum 
or tambour, and a rattle made of the bladder of 
a sea-dog, filled with peas or small pebbles. — 
These little drums, however, are frequently or- 
namented with ingenuity and elegance. They 
also cut out from the teeth of the sea-cow, small 
figures of men, fish, sea-otters, and other objects, 
in a manner that appears very extraordinary, 
considering that the sea-cow’s teeth are much 
harder than ivory, and that they have uo proper 
tools to work with. 

The religion of these Islanders, consists in su- 
perstitious observances, and a belief in charms. 
Many of them have been baptized, and are no- 
minally professors of the Greek faith ; of which, 
however, they understand nothing more than 
making the sign of the cross. They have no 
marriage ceremony ; every man may have as 
many wives ms he can conveniently maintain ; 
if his means^ecrease, he sends first one, then 
another, back to their parents ; and tlie women 
thus dismissed, look out for otlier husbands. 
Sometimes the same woman lives with two hus- 
bands ; and it is not uncommon for men to sell 
or exchange wives. Boys, if they happen to be 
very handsome, are often brought up entirely in 
the manner of girls ; instructed in the arts of 
female blandishment ; and used as concubines. 
This shocking, unnatural, and immoral practice, 
has prevailed here even from the remotest times. 
Such men are known under the name of scho- 
pans. The bodies of the dead, especially of the 
men, were formerly interred in places set apart 
for the purpose, and with j)articular ceremonies. 
Their best javelins and clothes, with a portion of 
train-oil and other articles of food, were laid 
with them in the grave ; and sometimes even 
slaves of both sexes were slaughtered upon the 
occasion. These customs are now, however, 
entirely laid aside. 

The population of Unalashka, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, appears to have been formerly 
considerable, amounting to several thousands. — 
In 1790, SarytehefF reckoned it at 1300. Ac- 
cording to the most recent accounts, it does not 
appear to amount to more than 300. This rapid 
depopulation is ascribed partly to the practice 
of sending the best hunters from hence to a dis- 
tance, to chace the large sea-otters, few of whom 
ever return again to their families ; and partly 
to the state of oppression under which the natives 
live, and the change which has taken place in 
llieir modes of living. Captain Cook seems to 
consider the natives of these Islands as originally 
of the same extraction with the Greenlanders 
and Esquimaux. When first discovered by the 
Russians, they were under the government of 
Toigans, or chiefs, who, however, possessed little 
distinction or dignity, and Iiad no revenue. A 
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present they are subject to the Russian settlers. 
Throughout the whole of the Aleutian Islands, 
on the island of Kadyak, and the western coast 
of America, the Russians have formed settlements 
for tha purpose of hunting, and collecting furs ; 
with which they carry on a lucrative commerce, 
particularly with the Chinese. The most valua- 
ble fur is that of the sea-otter. Besides the sea- 
otter, there are a number of foxes, especially on 
tlie Fox Islands. The black foxes are not so 
valuable as those of Siberia. The arctic, or ice-fox, 
also called the rock fox, and the blue fox, from 
the natural colour of the fur, which is of a bluish- 
grey, is very common. From the first discovery 
of these islands by Behring and TscherikoflT, in 
1741, the hi r- trade was carried on for a long pe- 
riod by private adventurers; and appears to have 
been productive of great abuses. The natives were 
frequently treated in the most barbarous manner; 
and the keenness displayed by these rapacious 
hunters, threatened to extirpate the race of ani- 
mals upon which the trade depended. Convinced 
of the extreme necessity of putting a stop to this 
destructive plan of proceeding, Schelikoff, an in- 
telligent Russian merchant, took considerable 
pains to unite the different partakers of this trade 
into a company, in order that it might be con- 
ducted upon some plan that might prove advan- 
tageous to all parties. In 1785, hersucceeded in 
joining company with the (tolikons. They in- 
creased their capital, and fitted out several ships 
which the enterprising Schelikoff commanded in 
person. Factories, protected by forts, were es- 
tablished in almost all the islands, as far east- 
ward as Kadyak ; and for several years they con- 
tinued a lucrative trade, and acquired consider- 
able wealth. The success of this connexion in- 
duced several merchants to unite like Schelikoff 
and the Golikoffs ; and, in this manner, was laid 
the foundation of the present Russian American 
Company. The irregular manner in which the 
trade was still carried on, and the cruelty which 
was frequently exercised towards tlie natives of the 
islands, drew upon them great censure : inso- 


much, that the Emperor Paul determined to put 
an end both to the company and the trade. This 
determination would have been infallibly carried 
into effect, but for the interference of M. Von Re- 
sanoff, who had married SchelikoflTs daughter, 
and was personally interested in the continuance 
of the American company. By means of his ac- 
tive interposition, the new established company 
was, in 1799, confirmed, with considerable pri- 
vileges. The late t^mperor, on his accession, 
interested himself very mUch in behalf of thp 
company, of which he becaJi^ a member, and in- 
duced many of the nobility to follow his example. 
By means of the active superintendence of the 
minister, count Romanzoff, and the commer- 
cial counsellor Benedict Cramer, this branch of 
Russian commerce has undergone several advan- 
tageous changes ; but, according to recent ac- 
counts, many abuses still remain. The miser- 
able situation of the Proraiischleniks, or fur col- 
lectors, themselves the slaves of the company’s 
agents, and exercising, in their turn, the most op- 
pressive tyranny over the wretched Aleutians, has 
been represented by several eye-witnesses in the 
most deplorable colours. It is to be hoped, that 
their situation may attract the attention of the 
Russian government. Notwithstanding the cruel- 
ties inflicted on them, these people are said to be 
very hospitable in their dispositions, and to re- 
ceive their friends with some peculiar marks of 
respect. Attired in tlieir best apparel, they go 
out beating drums to the shore, and the host 
and hostess rush out into the sea as liigh as 
their breasts, and draw the canoe towards the 
land. They then assist the guests to disembark, 
and bear them on their backs to the place of re- 
ception. The host tastes every thing before he 
presents it to the company ; and after the feast 
they retire to their favourite amusement. — Miil- 
ler’s Sarrlung Hussischer (leschichte, v. iii. Coxe’s 
Account of the Kmsian Discti^fjfrj^s. Tooke's 
Viervof the Russian Empire. Voyages and Travels 
of Billings ; Saryteheff’; Cooke, JUngsdorfF, &c. 


ALETRIS, from aXtrpvu) or orXfw, to grind, 
in botany, a genus of the hexandria monog^mia 
class and order, of the natural order of lilia or 
liliaceae, the coronariae of Linnaeus and aspho- 
deli of Jussieu. Its characters are, no calyx ; 
COR. one-petalled, ovate-oblong, hexangular, fun- 
nel-shaped, semisexfid very much wrinkled, divi- 
sions lanceolate, acuminate, spreading, erect, 
and permanent; stam. awl-shaped filaments of 
the length of the corolla, inserted into the base of 
the divisions, anther® oblong and erect; pist. an 
ovate germ : style subulate, of the length of the 
stamens, stig. trifid ; pericarp, an ovate, three- 
cornered, acuihinate, three-celled capsule; and 
the seeds are very many. Professor Martyn 
enumerates eight, and Gmelin nine species, viz. 
1. A. farinosa, American aletris, stemless, leaves 
lanceolate, membranaceous, flowers alternate, 
growing in North America, was cultivated here in 
1768, by Mr. Miller. The natives frequently use it 
IS a becnic and incisive in coughs and in the pleu- 
•isy. 2- A. Capensis, waved-leaved aletris vel- 
iieimia cf Glemtsch, stemlcss, leaves lanceolate, 


waved, spike ovate, flowers nodding; natives 
of the Cape of (jood Hope, flowering here from 
November to April, and brought ovePin 1708, 
by Mr. \V. Malcolm. 3. A. ,|;lauca, stemless, 
leaves lanceolate glaucous, floi^ers, nodSiiig with 
a spreading border; a native qf the Ciiye of 
Good Hope, flowering in Janufry, an^^jjalro- 
duced in 1781, by Mr. J. Wynclv 4. A. uv^ria, 
aloe uvaria of others, great orangb-flow|M^ A. 
stemless, scape longer than the sviorlPgjl^ ,, 
keeled leaves ; a native- of the Cape of 
Hope, cultivated at Chelsea in ^707, 
ering in August and September in large 
There is a variety with narrower leavesf^d 
longer spikes of flowers. 5. A. pumila, small 
orange-flowered A. stemless, scape shorter th^ 
the linear, sharply-heeled leaves ; a native of the 
Cape, introduced in 1774, and flowering fmm 
September to Noveml||^®6. A. hyacinthoide^,^ 
stemless, leaves lanceB^r fleshy, flowers ger- 
minate ; havings two vISfflflies. 7. A» fmgrans, 

sweet scented aletris, caulescent, leaves lanceolate, 
loose; found in Africa, and cultivated in 17o8 
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by Mr. Miller. 8. A. cochincliensis, caulescent, 
leaves lanceolate-linear, reflex, flowers panicled ; 
a native of Cochin china, the juice of the leaves is 
used to dye green, and the flowers are eaten. The 
eighth species of Gmeliii is A. japonica, stein- 
less, with leaves petiolated, ovate, lanceolated, 
seven-nerved, and spiked flowers. The ninth 
species is A. aurea. 

ALEURITES, AXEvpiri/cr, farinaceous, of 
aXevpoi’f meal, parts of the tree having a meal 
scattered over'th«>; in botany, a genus of the 
monoecja monadeiphia class and order, of the 
natural order of tricoccae and euphorbide of 
Jussieu, the characters of which are, that the 
flowers are male and female ; cal. of the male 
is a PERIANTH, three cleft, very short, clefts 
oval, and obtuse, cor. has five petals, oblong, 
spreading, obtuse : much longer than the calyx; 
the nectary has five scales somewhat cornered, 
very short at the bases of the petals : stam. nu- 
merous filaments, connate into a conic colum- 
nar receptacle; anther®, roundish. The female 
flowers are few, in the same corymb ; the calyx, 
corolla, and nectarium, as in the male, but larger ; 
the pistillum has a germ conic superior ; tlic style 
none, the stigmas two, very short ; the pericar- 
pium a large, globose, two-seeded berry ; the 
seeds are two, globose, coated with a double 
bark. There is one species, viz. A. triloba, 
which is a tree of the islands of the South Sea. 

ALEWIFE Fish, clupea tyrannus. Among 
the difl'eront species of fish that resort to York 
River, in Virginia, about tlio month of March, 
the alewife or old wife, called the bay alewife 
(clupea non descri])ta) arrives in very consider- 
able shoals, and in some seasons their number is 
almost incredible : tliey are of the .size of a large 
herring, and are principally distinguished from 
that fish by a bay or red spot above the gill-lin. 
When caughtjffrom March to May, full roed and 
fat, they are IS good for the table as the herring. 
In this season, each of the fish has in its moutli 


an in.sect, fixed with its back downwards, and 
firmly holding itself by its sixteen legs to the pa- 
late of the fish : it is two inches long, and called 
by the fishermen the louse : it is with difficulty 
that it can be separated, and perhaps never with- 
out injury to the jaws of the fish, though that 
may be from the hasty aukwardness of the fisher- 
men ; from which circumstance, it is, among the 
many superstitions current with that class of men, 
considered essential to the life of the fish ; for when 
it is taken out, the fish, though returned to the 
river, is incapable of swimming, and soon dies. 
But as this is the case with every fish on who.so 
mouth or gills any force has been used by heed- 
le.ss fishermen, such as the extracting a hook or 
drawing out an insect, we must attribute its death 
more to the injury received than to the loss 
of its companion. It is as yet uncertain whe- 
ther the latter obtains its post by force or favour ; 
wJiether it is a mere traveller or a constant resi- 
dent, o^ what may be its business where it is 
found. There are some other particulars with 
regard to the natural history of this fish and its 
insect, which it may not be uninteresting to men- 
tion. The alewife comes from the ocean into the 
rivers of V^irginia about the same time with tlie 
chad, and travels upwards from the beginning of 
March to tJfe middle of May. As long as they 
are caught€n their passage up the river they are 
full of roe ; and every fish has the insect clasped 
to its mouth. A respectable gentleman who 
amused himself with fishing forty years, has de- 
clared, that in all that time he never saw a bay 
alewife without the louse. The chad returns 
from the fresh water lean, and out of season, 
about the end of May or beginning of June, and 
continues descending during the remaining sum- 
mer months : no one then values it, being un- 
fit for use. Whether the bay alewife return.s 
with the chad is not known, for after June the 
fishing for them is discontinued. 
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ALEXANDER, (king of Macedon,) surnamed 
the Great, wtttthe .son of Philip of Macedon, by 
his wife Olympias, daughter of Neoptoleinus king 
of Epiru|» Jjre was born, according to the mo.st 
authentic accounts, in the 106th Olympiad, B. C. 
356, in the month Boedromion, and the night the 
at Ephesus was burnt. Alexander was 
^'<S^eApofary, in his youth, with some of the 
J^atest men in Greece, and had the happiness 
tpj;^e placed under the care of Aristotle as hi.s 
fuifer, who became deservedly his friend. ‘ J am 
indebted,* he once observed, ‘ to Philip, my 
father, for living; to Aristotle for living well.' 
•It is presumed that the poems of Homer con- 
tributed much to produce his passion for military 
glory, especially aa^jiie character of Achilles 
♦seems to nave ^oea^fflfcted by him for a model. 
While vepr yoiing^Pir gave several proofs of 
ntanly skill and courage; one of winch, the 
breaking in , of his fiery couLser, Bucephalus, 
^hich had mastered every other rider, is mcii- 
VOL. I. ^ 


tioned by all his biographers as an incident 
which convinced his father Philip of his uncon- 
querable spirit. His progress in every kind of 
science was rapid, and corresponded to the 
natural talents which he possessed, and the dis- 
tinguished attention and abilities of his tutor. 
He devoted himself with the greatest assiduity 
to the study of metaphysics, mathematics, and 
morals ; and was no less solicitous to be a master 
of rhetoric both in the theory and practice of it. 
To his solicitude in this respect we owe Aris- 
totle’s treatise on rhetoric, which, with a jealousy 
unworthy a great mind, he requested the author 
not to communicate to any but himself. He 
had also a taste for the arts in general; he knew 
their importance and utility ; and music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, flourished in his 
reign, because they found in him a competent 
judge, and, as some say, a muiiificeiit protector. 
In early life he manifested a genius formed for 
great and splendid actions. W hen l^conversed 
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with the Persian ambassadors at his father's 
court, at the age of no more than seven years, 
tiie subjects of his enquiry were, not the palaces 
and retinue of their king, but the character and 
manners of their sovereign, the number and dis- 
cipline of his army, the road that led into upper 
Asia, and ‘ the number of days’ march from 
Macedonia to Susa.' When he was requested 
to enter his name among the Olympic competi- 
tors, he replied, * So I would, if 1 were to have 
kings for antagonists.’ On the occasion before 
mentioned, of his taming the famous horse Bu- 
cephalus, which none of his father’s grooms 
would venture to mount, Philip was so delighted 
that he said to him, ^ My son, seek a kingdom 
more worthy of thee, for IMacedon is below thy 
merit.’ His youth is said to have been distin- 
guished by temperance, chastity, and self-comr 
mand . 

His dutiful respect for his mother, whom 
Philip divorced, produced a disagreement be- 
tween him and his father; and was increased by 
a suspicion, which was entertained, that he 
would be disinherited, in favour of one of Philip’s 
children by another wife. When only sixteen 
years of age, be was appointed regent of Mace- 
donia during his father’s absence ; on which oc- 
casion he manifested such prudence spd bravery, 
that he was afterwards employed Sn several 
military enterprises, and is said to have once 
preserved the life of his father by his resolute 
and seasonable interposition. In the buttle of 
Charronea, at the age of eighteen, he signalized 
himself by his valour, and greatly contributed to 
the victory. Before Philip undertook his pro- 
jected expedition into Asia, he recalled his son 
from Epirus, whither he and his mother had re- 
tired, and was apparently reconciled to him ; but 
when his father was assassinated by Pausanias, 
Alexander and his mother were suspected of 
being privy to the conspiracy. The first act of 
his reign, however, was the just punishment of 
the murderers. In the twentieth year of his age, 
B. C. 336, he succeeded to the throne of Mace- 
don ; and commenced his military career by 
marching into Thessaly to overawe the Greeks, 
who were disposed to emancipate themselves 
from the ^Macedonian yoke, and by causing At- 
tains, who encouraged their revolt, to be put to 
death. Having siicctotled in thi.s enterprize, he 
marched into Thrace, defeated the Triballi, who 
inhabited the modern Bulgaria, and drove them 
beyond tlie Danube ; he also made the Getx to 
fly at his approach ; .subdued several barbarous 
nations, and establi.«hed a treaty of peace, in 
which the Celtes, a fierce and high-spirited peo- 
ple, and others, were comprehended. During 
his absence in these expeditions, the cities of 
Greece, instigated by the eloquence and influence 
of Demosthene.s, formed a powerful alliance 
again.st him. The report of his death had induced 
the Thebans to revolt ; and, having murdered 
two officers of the Macedonian garrison, they 
were preparing to besiege the citadel. Alexander, 
receiving intelligence of this event, hastened to 
Greece, B.C. 335, passed the straits of Thermo- 
pyltE, and entered BcEOtia before the Thebans 
were undeceived as to his death. To those who 
accompanied him, he spoke in tlie following 


manner : * Demosthenes, in his orations, called 
me a child when I was in Illyria and among- the 
Triballi ; he called me a young man when I was 
in Thessaly ; and I must now shew him, before 
the walls of Athens, that I ara a man grown.' 
The city of Thebes, though bravely defended by 
the inhabitants, was at length taken by storm, 
the buildings were rased, the house of Pindar 
the poet excepted, from a respect to its owner ; 
the inhabitants were sold for slaves, and the 
lands distributed among the soldiers ; this con- 
duct struck the Greek states with terror. Athens 
sent a deputation to Alexander, imploring his 
clemency ; but he demanded tlie surrender of ten 
orators, whom he supposed to have been tlie 
chief instruments in forming the league which 
Philip his father had defeated at Chaeronea. 
This was the occasion on which Demosthenes 
recited to the people the celebrated fable of the 
Wolves and the Dogs. 

Alexander having relented, by the interference 
of Demades, and waved the enforcement of his 
demand, re-established the tranquillity of Greece, 
and went to Corinth, where his office of generalis- 
simo wjis recognized and settled. At iiigea he 
held a grand council of state and war, in order 
to deliberate upon his expedition into Asia. An- 
tipater and Parmenio recommended delay, but 
Alexander had formed his purpose; and having 
offered sacrifices, entertained his friends with 
feasts, and distributed among them the crown- 
lands, Perdiccas asked him what he had reserved 
for himself? ^ Hope,’ replied Alexander. Ac- 
cordingly he assembled Iris army, and prepared 
for his march into Asia. When one of his at- 
tendants asked him why he succeeded so well in 
quieting the dangerous tumults in Asia? he 
answered, ‘ It was by delaying nothing.’ In 
the twefity-second year of his age, B. C. 334, 
Alexander crossed tlie Hellespont mtg Asia, with 
an army of about 30,000 foot, and WOO or 5000 
horse. Parmenio, who commanded the infantry, 
passed over with the greatest part of the army 
from Sestos to Abyclos; and Alexander crossed 
first the Strvunon, afterwards the Hebrus, and 
after twenty days march arrived at Sestos. Hav- 
ing prepared for his expedition by a variety of 
superstitious ceremonies, to which he was at- 
tached, he proceeded to Ilium, where he sacrificed 
to the heroes buried in the neighbourhood, and 
particularly to Achilles, to Minerva, and to the 
ghost of Priam. In his march he preserved 
Lampsacus, which he had determined to destroy, 
on account of its adherence to the Persians ; and 
this he did in consequence of the intjgrposition 
of Anaximenes. ‘ I swear solemnly,’ says 
ander to Anaximenes, who met him on the road, 
and the object of whose interview he suspected, 

‘ that I will not do what you desire me.’ ^ My 
request, then,’ said the old man, smiling, ^ is, 
that you would burn Lampsacus.’ The Persians 
collected a large force to meet him on the banks 
of the river Granicus, May 22, B. C. 334 ; 
after an obstinate resist^li^ they were rou^ 
with great slaugliter. The consequence 
victory was the .surrendet '»nf Sardis, the chie 
town of Lydia, and the possession of the who e 
country as far as Ithe river Hermus* Our con 
queror then proceeded to Ephesus, and re'Aor 
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th« democracy; and by an edict established die 
popular government in all the Greek cities. At 
Miletus, which he besieged and took, he dis- 
missed his fleet, and advanced to the siege of 
Halicarnassus, which was abandoned by the Per- 
sians, and then to Tralles, which he took and le- 
velled with the ground. Having demolished 
Halicarnassus, he appointed Ada, who claimed 
the title of queen of Caria, and who delivered 
up to him Alinda, governess-general of all Caria ; 
which induced many of the princes of the Lesser 
Asia to revolt from the Persians, and to put 
themselves under his protection. Alexander in- 
gratiated himself with the army, by permitting 
the soldiers who were married to spend the win- 
ter with their wives in Macedonia; a practice 
conformable to the law of Moses, Dent. xxiv. 5., 
and which Aristotle probably learnt of some Jew, 
and recommended to his pupil. Whilst the king 
w'as busily preparing for the next campaign, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made upon his life by 
the corruption and treachery of an officer of his 
army. 

The campaign, however, was opened early in 
the spring; and Alexander, taking possession, in 
his march, of the cities of l.ycia and i^amphylia, 
proceeded to Phrygia; and at Gordium, the ca- 
pital, he was desirous of seeing tlie famous cha- 
riot to which the (iordian knot \vas lied. Tiie 
oracle had foretold, according to an ancient tra- 
dition of the country, that the man who could 
untie it should possess the empire of Asia: Alex- 
ander, persuaded that tliis prediction related to 
himself, after many fruitless trials, exclaimed, 

‘ It is no matter which way it be untied,’ and 
cut itw’ith his sword. Having subdued Paplila- 
gonia and Cappadocia, lie advanced by hasty 
inarches into Cilicia, and arrived in the country 
called Cyrus’s Cam]). Through a narrow .strait 
called the Pass of Cilicia, he marched with his 
army to Tarsus, where Parmenio arrived just in 
time to prevent its being set on Are by the Per- 
sians. Heated and fatigued by so rapid a march, 
he plunged into the river Cydnus, which ran 
through this city, and was instantly seized with 
a shivering, which his attendants thought would 
prove fatal. Tlie whole army were alarmed, and 
they expressed their apprehensions with lamen- 
tations and tears ; and as the speedy arrival of 
Darius was expected, Alexander intimated to his 
friends and physicians, that the condition of his 
affairs would not admit either of slow remedies 
or timid physicians. ^ A speedy death,' says he, 

* is more eligible than a slow cure.’ Ifliilip, an 
Acarnanian, one of his physicians, who tenderly 
loved him, oflered to give him a dose, which 
would be speedy in its effects, and desired three 
flays to prepare it. In the mean time Alexander 
received a letter from Parmenio, in Cappadocia, 
which bid him beware of Philip, Darius having 
bribed him by the promise of a tliousaiid talents, 
and his sister in marriage. His confidence how- 
ever, prevailed over his fears. He did not di- 
vulge the contents of the letter, hut when Philip 
came to administer his medicine, he took it from 
'inder his bolster, and gave it Philip to read; 
^tifl fixing his eyes on the physician, swallowed 
the draught without hesitatiim. d’ho eflerts of 
the medicine were very violent, but tlie skill of 


the physician prevailed, and Alexander in three 
days presented himself to the congratulations of 
the army. 

During this interval Darius was on his march, 
and Alexander advanced to meet him near Issus, 
in the month of October, 11. C. 333. The army of 
Darius consisted of 600,000 men ; but by infa- 
tuated councils, and a vain confidence in the num- 
ber of his forces, he had quitted an open and level 
country, and prepared to engage in a close and 
mountainous situation, where his multitude could 
only embarrass him in action. V’ictory was for 
some time obstinately disputed ; and Alexander 
received a wound in his thigh; hut at length the 
Persian emperor fled. A dreadful carnage suc- 
ceeded, and the tent of Darius, with his mother, 
W'ife, and daughters, came into the possession of 
the conqueror. When Alexander had performed 
the offices of duty and compassion to the dead 
and wounded, ho entered the tent where the 
queens were lodged, accompanied oidy by his 
favourite llephastion. The queens mistaking 
Hephscstion for the king, jiaid their respects to 
him as such ; but as soon as Sysigambis, the 
mother of Darius, had discovered the mistake, 
she fell jirostrate at tlie feet of Alexander, and 
begged lus pardon. The king raised her from 
the gromid^and said to her, ‘ Dear mother, you 
are not lu^takcn ; he also is an Alexander.' 
Alexander, after this respectful visit, declined 
exposing himself to the danger of human frailty, 
and solemnly resolved never to see the queen of 
Darius any more. 

After this victory, lie pursued his march to 
Syria. Parmenio went to Damascus, and pos- 
sessed himself of the treasures of Darius. The 
king proposed to visit Tyro, that he might have 
an 0 {)portunity of sacrificing to the Tyrian Her- 
cules ; but the Tyrians resolved not to admit a 
Macedonian within their gates. Alexander 
therefore determined to besiege the city; and 
this siege, one of tlie most famous in history, 
lasted ffir seven moiitlis, when the place was 
stormed and uttcnly destroyed. Thousands w'ere 
put to the sword, two thousand were crucified, 
and the rest sold for slaves. After having de- 
])opulated the city, ho colonized it anew, and 
boasted of being its founder. This event took 
place, August ‘iOth, 11. C. 332. 

From Tyre Alexander proceeded to Jerusalem, 
with the intention of punishing the Jews for af- 
fording relief to the Tyrians during the siege ; 
but on his approach he met Jaddua, the high 
])riest, in his pontifical habit, accompanied by 
the priests in their sacred vestments, and the 
people clothed in white. When the procession 
drew' near, Alexander bowed before the priest, 
and paid him religious adoration; alleging to 
Parmenio, as the reason of this conduct, that the 
figure of a ])erson in such habit had appeared 
to him at Diuin, in Macedonia, and assured him 
of the divine guidance, and of ultimate success 
111 his expedition. After this interview, he is 
said to have accompanied Jaddua to Jerusalem, 
sacrificed in the temple, and conferred great 
favours ou the Jewish nation, h'rom Jerusalem 
he proceeded to Gaza, which he besieged, and 
took by storm: from Gaza he marched to Pelu- 
sium, left a garrison in it, and sailed up the Nile# 
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He afterwards marched through the deserts to 
Heliopolis, and, crossing the river, he arrived at 
Memphis, where he ottered pompous sacrifices 
not only to the Grecian gods, but to the Egyp- 
tian Apis. Erom Memphis ho sailed down the 
river to the sea, and fixed on the ])lac‘e where he 
proposed to build a new city, which lias since 
become so famous under the name of Alexandria. 
Here he formed the design of visiting the tem- 
ple of .Tupiter Ammon, situate on an oasis in 
the midst of the Lyfiian deserts. The senior 
priest of this temj)!^ tlattered him with the 
title of the son of Jupiter, which Alexander 
joyfully accepted ; and he was farther as- 
sured that he sliould be the monarch of the 
world. From this journey, which had proved so 
successful, he returned as from a triumph; and 
afterwards in all his letters and decrees, used the 
following style : ^Alexander, king, son of Jupiter 
Ammon.^ 

Having, during his abode at Memphis, settled 
the affairs of Egypt, he marched in the spring 
towards the east against Darius. In his way 
to Tyre, whicli was the place appointed for the 
general rendezvous of his firccs, he heard lliut 
Andromachus, whom he had appointed governor 
of Syria and Palestine, had been massacred at 
Samaria : and, in order to avenge tlifs audacious 
act, he put those that were concerned in it to 
death, banished the rest from Samaria, supplied 
their place with a colony of Macedonians, and 
divided part of their territories among the Jews. 

From Tyre he directed his march to Thap- 
sacus, and having passed the Euphrates, was 
informed of the death of Statira, the captive 
queen of Darius; which detained him, till he 
had visited Sysigambis, administered suitalile 
consolation, and performed the funeral obsequies 
of departed royalty in the most magnificent 
manner. Darius was much gratified by the 
tokens of respect which Alexander had rendered 
to his queen and family, and renewed propo- 
sitions of peace. On a former occasion, during 
the siege of Tyre, he had madti very advan- 
tageous proposals, which Parmenio wished him 
to accept; declaring, that he wajuld agree to them 
if lie w^ere Alexander. ‘And so would I, ^ re- 
plied Alexander, ‘were I Parmenio.’ Darius 
now ottered lura all the provinces between the 
Euphrates and th« lh-Jlesj)ont : but Alexander 
had more extensive /levvs, and Darius prepared 
for battle, pitching his camp near a village called 
Guagamela, in a plain at some distance from 
Arbela. Alexander, at the sight of his formida- 
ble army, consulted sooth.sayers, ottered up 
victims to fear, joined in prayers addres.sed to 
Jupiter, Minerva, and Victory, and afterwards 
went to Fed, and slept soundly the whole night. 
Parmenio expressed his surprize in the morning, 
that the king should he able to sleep so calmly, ju.st 
as he was going to fight a battle in wliich hi.s whole 
fortune was at stake : — ‘ How could it be })os- 
sible,^ replied Alexander, ‘ for us not to he culm, 
since the enemy is coming to deliver himself into 
our hands The army of Darius consisted of 

600.000 foot, and 40,000 horse ; and, according 
to some historian.s, of upwards of a million of 
men, and that of Alexander of no more than 

40.000 foot, and 7000 or 8000 horse. The Persians 


were, however, totally routed: Parmenio, who 
was in great danger, was rescued by Alexander 
in person ; and they both joined in the pursuit 
of l)arius ; and, passing the river Lycus, marched 
to Ilahylon, which ^Mazaeus, the governor, instant- 
ly surrendered. This battle of Arbela, fought in 
October, B. C. 331, decided the fate of Asia. 

From Babylon Alexander marched towards 
Susa, where he found treasures of various kinds, 
and of great value. Here he left Darius’s 
mother and children ; and having reduced the 
Uxii, whose country lay near Susa, and extended 
to the frontiers of Persia, he forced his way 
through the Persian straits, and arrived at Per 
sepolis. Having destroyed the royal palace, to 
which he and his companions, in a season of de- 
bauch, at the request of Thais (the courtezan^ and 
Ptolemy’s mistress,) set fire, and plundered the 
city, he pursued Darius first to Ecbatana, tin; 
capital of Media, and then as far as Rhages, a 
city one day’s journey from the Caspian straits. 
His progress was however interrupted by tlu' 
news of the death of this monarch, who was 
murdered by a conspiracy of his own suhj(*ets. 
Having settled the government of Partliia, lie 
reduced Hyrcania, dispersed the Mardi, took 
possession of Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania, 
where for fifteen days he celebrated solemn 
games, and offeced magnificent sacrifices to the 
gods of Greece, and then entered and proceeded 
to the reduction of Asia. 

The luxury of tin? Persians produced in his 
army, not only faction and discontent, hut even 
a conspiracy against the life of the king; 
Philotas, the son of Parmenio, was forced, by 
torture, on this occasion, to confess his guilt, and 
his condemnation was followed by the assas- 
sinatioh of liis fathiT, at the age of seventy 
years. This alienated the affections of his annv, 
and produced such a degree of dissatisfaction 
and (iisgiist, that lie separated thdfee who w'ere 
disposed to sedition from others, and proceeded 
without further delay to action. Having passed 
through Drangania, Araehosia, and the country 
of the Arimaspi, all which submitted to his arms, 
he arrived at a part of Mount Caucasus, called 
l^iropamisus, where his army endured much 
toil and hardship ; and where Bessus, wlio luul 
been a principal agent in ])rocuring the deaili of 
Darius, and had assumed the imperial purple, 
under the title of Artaxerxes, had laid waste 
the country, in order to deprive him of pro- 
visions and forage. Alexander having found an 
opening that led into Media, directed a city to 
he built there, which he called Alexandria ; and 
also founded several towns in its vicinity. From 
hence he penetrated into Bactria, and took 
Aornos and Baclra, the two strongest cities of 
the country : he then passed the river Oxus in 
pursuit of Bessus, who had withdrawn with a 
few adherents over this river to Nauticus, a city 
of Sogdiana. When Alexander arrived at a 
small city inhabited by the Branchida', he com- 
mitted an act of cruelty, which though omitte'l 
by Arrian, is related by Curtius, lib. vii. c. 
tom. ii. p. 520. ed. Snakenb, and referred to tjy 
Strabo, lib. xiv. tom. ii. p. 787. Bessus, des- 
poiled of all the ensigns of royalty, and strip)>e 
even of his gannents, was brought in chain 
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before him, when he ordered his ears and nose to 
be cut off, and delivered him up to Oxyartcs, 
the brother of Darius, by whom he was sent to 
Bcbatana, and, according to some, crucified. 
Plutarch relates, that being fastened by his limbs 
to trees which were bent together, he was torn 
asunder by their clastic force, when they were 
allowed to return to their natural jiosition. 

Our hero then pursued his march to Mara- 
canda, the capital of Sogdiana, known by the 
name of Samarcand, and by long and dangerous 
stages advanced to the river laxartes, erroneously 
called by Arrian, Curtius, and others, Tanais. 
On the side of this river he was surprised by 
the barbarians, who, rushing suddenly from their 
lurkifig holes in the mountains, and fighting with 
bows and slings, killed many of the Macedo- 
nians, and took others prisoners. The king 
himself was wounded in the conflict; but the 
barbarians were at length defeated with great 
slaughter. Soon after this transaction he formed 
a treaty with the Abian Scythians, who, from 
tlie time of Cyrus, bad lived in freedom and 
iridcpcadence, and were distinguished by equa- 
lity and liberty, love of poverty and justice. 
'Whilst he wns forming a plan for building a city 
on die river laxartes, in order to curb the nations 
he hnd already conquered, and those he intended 
to subdue, he was diverted from the execution 
of his design by the revolt of tlie Sogdiaiis and 
Bac'trians: and, directing his arms against tlieir 
combined forces, he took and destroyed in a few 
days seven of their cities. The capture of Cyro- 
polis, the most populous of the whole country, was 
vigorously resisted by the inhabitants; but it 
was razed to the very foundations. In these dif- 
ferent sieges, Ah'xandcr, Craterus, and many of 
his jirincipal oflicers were wounded, lie then 
rtlurned to die laxartes, marked a space of about 
three leagues in circumference, and built a city, 
culled Alexandria. In less tliun twenty days the 
ramparts were raised, and the houses built ; and, 
in order to people it, be ransomed all the pri- 
soners he could find, settled in it several Mace- 
donians, who w’cre worn out in the service, and 
permitted many natives of die country, at their 
own request, to inhabit it. II is conflict with 
the Scythians, was difficult, and he granted them 
a peace on their own terms. The Saca-, a pow- 
erfid nation, submitted to him, and, by an em- 
bassy, courted his favour. 

Alexander was now gradually throwing off 
both the habit and manners of a Macedonian 
I)rince, and assuming those of an eastern despot. 
He was surrounded by a number of sycophants, 
the bane of princes, and the curse of nations, 
who, by indulging his humour and soothing 
his passions, precipitated him into extravagances, 
‘>ad deprived him of his former equanimity. 
Hne faithful friend, whose value was unknown, 
fieelined concurring in the general adulation. At 
tt banquet which succeeded the sacrifices per- 
lorrned at a festival of Bacchus, the honour of 
which Alexander had transferred to the Dioscuri, 
to Castor and Pollux, some of the attendants 
‘‘^tolled the actions of tlie Macedonian prince 
->jK)ve those of Castor and Pollux, and even of 
jlercules. Clytus remonstrated, alleging, that 
could not hear to hear such indignities 


offered to the gods, or the credit of ancient he- 
roes undervalued, to tickle the ears of a living 
prince.' As to Alexander's actions, he allowed 
they were great and glorious, but he maintained 
that they were not supernatural ; that the army 
had shared in them, and that they had a right to 
participate in the praise belonging to them. 
Alexander was indignant; and, as Clytus af- 
firmed that he had preserved the life of the king 
at the battle of the Granicus, stretching out his 
arm and saying, ^ this hand, O Alexander, saved 
thee ;' the king rushed upon him, and endea- 
voured to kill him, hut was prevented by the 
interposition of friends. At length, however, 
when his friends retired, he seized a lance, or 
long Macedonian pike, and laid Clytus dead on 
the spot. Ilis passion soon subsided, and, re- 
flecting on the deed he had perpetrated, he in- 
dulged excessive grief, refused food for three 
days, neglected his ap])arel, and, as some say, 
would have slain himself with the same pike 
that killed Clytus. Flattered, however, by the 
army, and perverted by the doctrine of Anax- 
archus, of Abdera, the sophist, who taught him, 

‘ that let a sovereign prince do what he will, all 
Ids actions are just and lawful,' he soon became 
more Iraiiqml. His servile attendants attempted 
to persuadtfnim that he was more than man, and 
that it was unjust and disloyal in his subjects 
not to own Ids divinity ; and some of them, 
amongst whom Anaxarchus was the chief, even 
endeavoured to engage tlie (jrceks, as well as 
the Asiatics to pay him adoration. Alexander 
was pleased ; and was higlily provoked by a 
speecli of Callisthenes, the disciple and relation 
of Aristotle, who attempted to awaken in his 
mind more sober thoughts ; and it was deter- 
mined that when the king drank to any guest, 
he should immediately arise, adore him, and 
having received a kiss from the king, depart from 
his divine presence. 

These produced a new conspiracy against the 
king, hut the conspirators being discovered, were 
stoned to death. Callisthenes was apprehended, 
and, as some say, carried about in chains, till he 
ilied a natural death; but according to others, he 
was first racked and then crucified. The death 
of Callisthenes, says Seneca, Nat. Qua^st. lib. vi. 
c. 23, is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and 
a crime of so horrid a nature, that no quality, 
however excellent, nor military exploit, however 
illustrious, can ever efface its infaifiy. 

After having surmounted his domestic dangers, 
he pushed his conquests into the countries north- 
cast of Persia, and waged war with the Sogdian 
prince, Oxyartes. The only strong hold which 
the enemy could retain, was tlie Sogdian rock, 
or the rock of Oxus, into which Oxyartes had 
conveyed his wife and family. It was defended 
by Arimazes, with 30,000 soldiers under his 
command, and furnished. with provisions for two 
years, and was deemed impregnable. Alexander, 
before he commenced the siege, summoned the 
garrison to submit, when the commander asked in 
return Gvhether Alexander, who was able to do all 
things, could also fly ; and whether nature, on a 
sudden, had given him wings V Alexander 
highly exasperated, and directing 300 inountoin- 
rers in his army to seek a pain to the top ot tlie 
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rock ; sent a message to the commander, sum- 
moning him to surrender, and informing him 
‘ that he had now a corps of wingeci soldiers/ 
The Macedonian camp resounded with the shout 
of ‘ victory,’ and the barbarians instantly sur- 
rendered. Implacable in his resentment, Alex- 
ander ordered Arimazes and the principal nobility 
of the country to be scourged with rods, and 
afterwards to be fixed to crosses at the foot of 
the rock. After the reduction of this place, he 
marched into the country of the I’arataca?, where 
was another fortress, called the rock of Chorianes, 
also deemed impregnable. Chorianes, the com- 
mander, was, however, induced by Oxyartes, to 
surrender it ; and, having been enrolled in the 
number of Alexander’s friends, was entrusted 
with tlie charge of it, in return for which he sup- 
plied the Macedonians with provisions. On 
one of these occasions, Roxana, the daughter 
of Oxyartes, who, after the death of the wife of 
Darius, was esteemed the most beautiful woman 
in Asia, fell into the hands of the conqueror ; and 
such was the influence of her charms, that he 
espoused her publicly. 

India next attracted Alexander’s attention ; 
and accordingly he dispatched a herald to Tax- 
iles, and the other princes on this suje the river 
Indus, enjoining their submission^ ami Ile- 
phaestion, with part of tlie army, was dispatched 
to join Taxiles and the rest of tlie Indian prince.s, 
who were come out to meet them, and to reduce 
the country as far as this river. This was 
speedily executed. Alexander bent his march 
towards the rivair Choaspe.s, and reduced several 
places in his {)ro<gress, among which Andaca was 
one of the most considerable, lie proceeded 
against the Aspii and Assaceni, whom he suc- 
cessively defeated ; but having invested Magaza, 
the capital of the latter people, he was wounded 
in the siege, and repeatedly rc'pulscd. The In- 
dians were however compelled to submit ; and 
by an act of perfidy, which Diodorus Siculus 
and Plutarch severely condemn, were all put to 
the sword. Ora, Bazira, and the rock of Aomus, 
to which the inliabitants of the latter jilace re- 
tired, were next reduced ; and Alexander pro- 
ceeded to the river Indus, wh(:re Ilepliapstioii 
and Pcrdiccas had already provided a bridge of 
boai.s for the passage of the army. Having re- 
freshed his troo[>s in the territory of hi.s ally, 
Taxiles, Alexander passed the Indus, B. (L 327, 
and advanced forward to the liydaspes, known 
in modern limes by the name of the Belah or 
Chelum, or, according to the orthography of 
Major Rennell, Behut, and Ihylum, where Porus, 
with a large army, lay encamj)ed to dispute his 
passage. On approaching the banks of this 
river, he found that the people with whom he 
had to contend were not to be subdued so easily 
as the Persians. The Indians were a very tall, 
robust, hardy, and well disciplined people; 
and their king, Porus, a prince of higfi spirit 
and invincible courage. Alexander, however, 
after encountering great difficulties, on account 
of the inundations of the Indian rivers, at the 
time of his march, which was about the height 
of the rainy season, passed the liydaspes ; and, 
having vanquished a detachment under the com- 
mand of the SOT of Porus, who was slain in the 


action, encountered Porus himself at the 
of 4000 horse, 30,000 foot, 300 chariots, 

‘200 (or as Q. Curtius says, lib. viii. 18.) 85 ( 

f bants. The dispute was short and bloody, 
ndians were completely routed, and Por 
compelled to submit. Alexander received 
king with respect. This prince being ask^ 

‘ how he wished to be treated V replied, 
a king.’ ^ That, for my own sake,’ said Alei^— 
ander, ‘ I shall do.’ ‘ And therein,’ rejoin^ 
Porus, ‘is comprehended all that I can 
Alexander gave him his liberty, and restored ] 
kingdom, with additional provinces ; whi| 
Porus, in return, became his friend and a“ 
Two cities were built ; one called Nica?a, i 
the other Bucephala, for perpetuating the 
mcmbrance of this victory. Passing the river 
Acesines, he entered the territories of another 
Porus, and in pursuit of him crossed the ily- 
draotes ; and having conquered the kingdom, he 
gave it to liis late ally. In the midst of this 
success, Alexander received advice, that tlie 
Cathei, Oxydracie, and Malli, the most warlike 
nations in India, were confederated against him, 
and had assembled a great army. lie imme- 
diately proceeded to attack them ; and, though 
they made a vigorous defence, they were put to 
flight ; and their city of Sangala taken by storm 
and razed. He tlien prepared to pass the Hy- 
phasis, as Arrian says, to seek new enemies. Here 
he was told, that after passing this river, he must 
travel eleven days through deserts, that he 
would tlien arrive at tlui ( »anges, the largest river 
in India ; and tliat fiirther in the country were 
the Oangaridie and Prasii, who were collecting 
a great force, in order to op))oso his entering 
into their dominions. Rumours of this kind 
spreading througli the army, produced discontent, 
which unable to allay, he was constrained to 
terminate his progress. When his "Jiurpose wa3 
made known to the army, lie was saluted with 
loud acclamations, ‘ because,’ they said, ‘ he who 
was invincible had suffered himself to be overcome 
by their prayers.’ ()n the banks of the liy- 
phasis, the modern Beyah, which were the limits 
of his concjuests, he caused to be erected twelve 
altars, on wliich sacrifices were offered. These 
altars, if we may believe the biographer of Apol- 
lonius Tyanaais, were still remaining, with legible 
iiLScriptions, when that fantastic sophist visited 
India, 373 years after Alexander’s expedition. 
— Vliilostrat. vita Apollon, lib. ii. c. 43. ed. 
Dlearii. 

Having exhibited public shews in the Grecian 
manner, he added all the conquered country to 
the dominions of Porus, and began a retrograde 
march towards the river Ilydraotes. From thence 
he proceeded to the Acesines, and marched on 
to the liydaspes, proposing to embark on the 
river Indus, and to pass by this river to the 
ocean. Observing in these rivers many croco- 
diles, and seeing tiiat the country produced beans 
like those of Fgypt, he inferred, that he had 
discovered the source of tlie Nile, and prepaiGtl 
a fleet to sail down the liydaspes to Kgyplf 
Strabo. Geog. Ub. xv. p. 1020. This circumstance 
shews, that the knowledge of the Greeks, 
age, did not extend beyond the limits of the 
ditMrranean. Tlie breadth of the Punjab, as it 
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r called, through which Alexander passed, 

I Ludhana, on the Sellege, to Attock, on the 
ius, is computed to be 259 geographical miles, 
1^ straight line ; and his march, computed 
1 the same manner, did not exceed 200 
But in his advance and return, his troops 
so spread over the country, and all his 
pvements were so exactly measured and de- 
eated, by men of science, whom he kept for 
^ purpose, that he acquired a very extensive 
i^wledge of that part of India. 

Slaving prepared a fleet, consisting of eighty 
vlssels of three banks of oars, and about 2000 
sillier ships and transports, and having offered 
s&rifices to the gods, he embarked, and at the 
synd of a trumpet the fleet began to move; 

arriving at the confluence of the Acesines 
with the Ilydaspes, where tliese united streams 
roll with great rapidity into the Indus, many of 
his vessels were lost, and he himself was in great 
danger. When the danger was past, and the 
fleet and army were joined, he began his march, 
through a desert country, in order to reduce the 
Malli and Oxydracie, whom he surprised before 
they could prepare for a contest. In storming 
their principal city, Alexander, in person, scaled 
the walls, and leaped down into the city, accom- 
panied by only three of his guards. Here being 
wounded, he f.unt{'d through loss of blood ; two 
of Ids guards, who were themselves wounded, 
however, covered him with their shields; till the 
soldiers from witliout, ascending the walls, threw 
themselves into the city, and by an act of the 
most undaunted resolution rescued their sovereign. 
As soon as he was able he rejoined his fon'os. 

llis first thoughts were now directed to the in- 
crease of his fleet; and, having accom])lished 
this object, having given orders for erecting a 
city in the commodious situation afforded by the 
confluence of two great rivers, and having con- 
ferred upon Oxyartes, the father of his wife 
Koxana, the government of Faropamisus, with 
some additional territories, he embarked, and 
continued his voyage ; occasionally employing 
himself, as he proceeded, in reducing some In- 
dian princes, who were cither negligent in at- 
tention, or took up arms against him. Of this 
number, were Musicanus, the sovereign of one 
of the richest and most populous kingdoms in 
India; Oxycanus, another Indian prince, who 
was takea prisoner; and Sambus, whose ca- 
pital, Sindomana, opened its gates to receive 
iflm. Musicanus afterwards revolted; and 
Alexander directed him to be carried back into 
his own dominions, to be there crucified, toge- 
ther with all the brahmuns, who had instigated 
him to revolt. The king next sailed to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, an island formed by two 
branches of the river Indus, where he ordered an 
haven and convenient docks to be constructed 
for his ships ; and when he had careened his 
fleet, he sailed down the right hand branch of 
the river towards the ocean . As they approached 
the sea, they were exposed to great danger for 

want of skilfol pilots; and, therefore, after hav- 

gmtified his vanity by entering the ocean 
beyond the Indus, performing religious rites in 
honour of Neptune, and surveying two small 
islands, he returned to Patala. Having sur- 
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veyed the other branch of the Indus, and found 
a place of safety for his fleet, he gave directions 
to Nearchus, to conduct the fleet, by the ocean, 
through the Persian gulf, up the river Tigris, to 
meet him and his army in Mesopotamia ; and 
departed, with the army, to march back by land 
to Babylon. The distance of that place on the 
Hydaspes, where Alexander fitted out his fleet, 
from the ocean, according to the researches of 
Major Rennell, cannot be less than a thousand 
British miles, whence, considering the slow na- 
vigation of such a fleet as he conducted, it is no 
wonder that he was above nine months before he 
reached the ocean. 

Having left Patala, Alexander crossed the 
Arabis, and marched through the country of the 
Grit®, whose capital he seized, and converted 
into a new and noble city, which he committed 
to the government of Hephaestion. He then pro- 
ceeded through Gedrosia ; and, in the whole of 
his progress, suffered much from sickness, exces- 
sive heat, and fatigue, and also from famine and 
thirst; so that he brought back from India 
scarcely one fourth of his army, which had con- 
sisted of 120,000 foot, and 15,000 horse. In 
these circumstances, he maintained an invincible 
resolution ; and, by his example, encouraged 
the perseveAnce of his troops. Having rested 
and refreshM his army at the capital of Gedrosia, 
he prepared liis march into Caramania, a very 
plentiful country, where his attendants wx^re 
amply recompensed for the hardships and fa- 
tigues they had endured. Here he punished 
those governors who w'ore charged with mal-ad- 
ministration, some of whom were ])ut to death ; 
and redressed the various grievances which the 
people had sulfered in his absence. He then 
continued his march through Caramania, and 
was joined by Nearchus, his admiral ; and, 
turning aside to Persia, he visited the tomb of 
Cyrus, at Pasargadre ; ordered Orsines, the go- 
vernor of Persia, who was charged with many 
atrocious crimes, to be crucified; placed Peu- 
ceslas, who had saved his life in a city of the 
Malli, in his room ; and commanded Baryaxes, 
a Mede, who had usurped the title and tiara of 
king, to be put to death. In these marches, Ca- 
lanus,an Indian brahmun, who had accompanied 
Alexander, finding his health declining, requested 
to have a funeral pile prepared; on the top of 
which he stretched tiimself at full length, ancl re- 
mained without voice or motion in the midst of 
the flames. 

At Susa, to which Alf^xander next marched, 
he put to death Abulites, and his son Ozathres, 
who wa^re charged with enormous crimes in the 
administration of public affairs; and, to unite 
the Macedonians and Persians, he encouraged 
the forming alliances between the noblest fami- 
lies of Persia and the principal persons of his 
own court; and by taking himseli two wves of 
the royal blood of Persia, viz. Statira, the 
daughter of Darius, and Parysatis, the daughter 
of Ochus, set the example. He also bestowed 

fortunes on those Persian ladies of high rank, 
who were married to his own principal officers. 
Here, also, he paid the debts of his army, ana 
conferred rewards and promotions on those who 
had signalized themselves m his service. 
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Having still a curiosity to sec the ocean, and 
to explore the maritime parts of his empire, he 
went down from Susa, upon the river Euhtus; 
and having crossed the Persian gulf to the 
mouth of the Tigris, went up that river to the 
array, which was previously encamped, under 
the command of Hepha'stion, on its banks, near 
the city of Opis. Here he issued an edict, that 
those Macedonians, who were either unable, or 
unwilling, to make any more campaigns, might 
have their discharge, and return home ; and that 
those who chose to remain witli him, should 
be duly encouraged. • This edict, which was in- 
tended to please the army, excited a mutiny, 
which was quelled by extraordinary resolution 
and intrepidity. Whilst the soldiers surrounded 
the tribunal on which he was seated, all cla- 
mouring for their discharge, reproaching him 
with the favours which he had conferred on the 
Barbarians, and insolently telling him, that his 
father Ammon and he might go and subdue the 
world by themselves, he leaped into the midst of 
them, ordered his guards to seize thirteen of the 
ringleaders, whom he pointed out, and com- 
manded their immediate execution. This ter- 
rified tliem into silence ; immediately upon 
which, remounting his tribunal, he pointed out 
to them, in an eloquent speech, the justice of his 
own conduct and the folly of theirs. He after- 
wards promotetl the Persian nobility to the prin- 
cipal commands in his army ; and by thus seeming 
to transfer his confidence, humbled the Mace- 
donians, who delivered up the authors of the sedi- 
tion on condition of reconciliation and favour. 

At Ecbatana, whither he next went, he of- 
fered sacrifices, and exhibited sports and games ; 
which were follow'ed by a royal banquet; but 
Ids joy on this occasion was unexpectedly inter- 
rupted by the suddtm illness and death of He- 
phajstion. From Ecbatana, be marched against 
the C’o.ssaeans, and subdued them ; and he then 
pursued his course towards Babylon, where ho 
formed a variety of new projects ; but before 
any of his plans could be fully carried into 
fcfl'ect, he was seized with a fever, occasioned, 
as some say, by excess of drinking, which, in a 
few days, terminated his life. He died on the 
21st of April, in the second year of the ll Uh 
Olympiad, I). C. 323, after he had lived thirty- 
two years and eight months, and reigned twelve 
years and eight months. When his prin- 
cipal courtiers, perceiving his death to be in- 
evitable, asked him to whom he left the empire, 
he answered, ^ to the most worthy and when 
Perdiccas enquired at what time they should pay 
him divine honours, he replied, ‘ when you are 
happy and having pronounced these words, 
he expired. Alexander’s corpse was embalmed, 
after the manner of the Egyptians and Chal- 
deans; and Aridaeus, his bastard brother, who had 
been declared king, was appointed to convey it 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. Two whole 
years, see A’Jian. lib. xiii. c. 30. tom. ii. p. 898, 
were employed in preparing for this magnificent 
funeral, during which, Olympias bewailed the 
fate of her son. The funeral procession, 
conducted by Aridseus, was singularly splendid. 
Ptolemy advanced with a guard of his best 
troops, as far as Syria, to meet the procession. 
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He prevented their depositing the corpse" 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and conveye^ 
first to the city of Memphis, and thence| 
Alexandria. Here he reared a magnifi ‘ 
temple to the memory of Alexander, and 
dered him all the honours which were usually 
paid to demi-gods and heroes by Pagan 
tiquity. Ereinshemius, in his Supplement 
Livy, lib. cxxxiii. c. 65. tom. vi. p. 910, ed ' 
Drakenb., relates, after I.eo Africanus, who livetd 
in the fifteenth century, that the tomb of AI^- 
ander was to be seen in his time, and that it vv|is 
reverenced by the Mahommedans, as the monii- 
ment, not only of an illustrious king, but of'a 
great prophet. 

Alexander, as to his person, was of a middle 
size, with his neck somewhat awry ; having 
full eyes, and a fierce majestic countenance. 
His talents, and general character, have been 
ditierenlly ap])reciated by his biographers. It 
is certain tiiat he rendered essential service 
to science by the presents which he conferred 
on his preceptor, and employed men of talents 
of every description, ami liberally rewarded 
them. But when we consider the greater part 
of his life, well might the Gentoo annals call him 
‘ a mighty robber and murderer and justly 
does the author of the first book of Maccabees 
characterize him, by saying, ‘he butchered kings,’ 
£(T0a^€ fiamXtig ti]q yrjQ. ‘ What have we to do 
with thee, ’said the Scythian ambassador, ‘ we never 
once set our foot in thy country. Are not those 
who live in woods allowed to be ignorant of thee, 
and the place from whence thou comest / Thou 
boiistest, that the only design of thy marching is 
to extirpate robbers ; and thou thyself art the 
greatest robber in the world ! ^ To the same 
efi’ect was the answer of the pirate, when Alex- 
ander questioned him, what right he had to 
infest the seas? Alexander has been praised 
for his continency, yet his life was ny no means 
regular in ibis respect. In bis early youth in- 
deed, he appeared so indifferent to the sex, that 
his mother suspected him to be impotent ; and 
bis behaviour to the Persian captives shows him 
to have had a great command over himself in this 
particular. The wife of Darius was a finished 
beauty ; her daughters were likewise considered 
handsome ; yet this young prince, when he had 
them in his power, not only bestowed on them 
all the honours due to their high rank, but ma- 
naged their reputation with the utmost delicacy. 
The Amazon Thalestris could not obtain from him 
a compliance with her gallant request till after a 
delay of thirteen days. But in opposition to all 
this, what are we to conclude from his causing his 
favourite mistress Pancaste to be drawn naked 
by Apelles, and whom he indeed gave to the 
painter, who fell in love with her ? What of 
that immoderate love of boys, which Athenaeus 
relates of him ? What of that prodigious number 
of wives and concubines, which he kept ? No^ 
thing surely, but that the continence of his early 
years was a piece of affectation proceeding from 

his ruling passion, vanity. His excesses with 
regard to wine wpre notorious, and almost beyond 
imagination ; and he committed, when mc- 
briattxl, a thousand extravagancies. — Diodorus 
Siculusy lib. xvii. torn. ii. p. 160. — 253. ed. Wes- 
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Plutarch^ Oper. tom. i. p. 664. — 707. 
e<i< Xylarid. Q, Curtins >lc. Kebm ^^es/is Alex. 

passim, ed. Snakenb. Arriani Pxped. 
Mexandri. passim, ed. Gronov. Strabo, Geog;. 
tom. i. & ii- ed. Amst. 1707. RoUin's Anc. 
Hist, book XV. vol. iv. & v. 

Alexander Sf.veuus, the Roman emperor, 
was born at Acra, in Phoenicia, according to one 
account, in the year 208, and according to ano- 
ther, Dec. 12, 205. llis father, Genesius Mar- 
cianos, was a Syrian, and became a consul. His 
mother, Mamaea, was the daughter of Julia Ma^sa, 
the sister of Julia, wife to the emperor Severus; 
and as another daughter of Mtesa was married 
to Heliogabnlus, Alexander, (or Alexianus, which 
was his family name), was first cousin to that 
emperor. She was a woman of talents, and 
liaving imbibed Christian principles, is said to 
have paid particular attention to his education 
and moral improvement. His application. and 
improvement corresponded with his advantages. 
With a robust and graceful form, and consider- 
able mental accomplishments, he combined a 
mild, humane, and generous temper, and made 
it his chief study to please and oblige. When 
Masa, his gramlmother, perceived the approach- 
ing termination of Heliogabalus’s career of 
profligacy, she embraced a favourable oppor- 
tunity of persuading him to adopt Alexaiuhjr. 
Accordingly he assumed this name instead of 
that of Alexianus, with the addition of Severus, 
and was invested witli the t'.tle of Casar, A.D. 
221. The young prince soon gained the alfec- 
tions of the iieople to a degree which excited 
the jealousy of the empt'ror, who, therefore, re- 
.sr)lved to destroy the dangerous competition, 

( itlier by corrupting the iiumricrs, or by taking 
away tlie life of his aspiring rival. Mamaea and 
her mother defeated his design, and, by means of 
the Pratorian guard.s, the very attempt of Hc- 
liogabalus, against the honour and life of the 
}oung Casar, terminated in his own ignominious 
death. Ry .the same auxiliaries, Alexander in 
the year A.D. 222, was advanced to the throne ; 
and tlie senate invested him with the various 
titles and powers annexed to the imperial dignity; 
offering him at the same time the name of An- 
toninus, and the surname of Great ; which, how'- 
ever, he modestly declined. With the consent of 
his mother Mamica, he married the daughter of a 
patrician, who afterwards became the object of her 
jealousy and cruelty, and was by her instigation 
banished into Africa. P rider her direction, and 
With the approbation of the senate, a council of 
state was appointed, consisting of sixteen of the 
wisest and most virtuous senators. At the head 
of which, as pratofian prac-fect, was IJlpian, 
distinguished by his knowledge and respect for 
file laws of Rome. The prudent firmness of 
fids aristocracy restored order and authority to 
the government; and, by their infiucnce, the city 
was purged from the superstition and luxury, 
which llcliogabalus had introduced, and every 
department of public administration was dignified 
diplomatic probity. Rut the most important 
objects of Marnaa's solicitude was that of forin- 
the character of the young emperor. His 
^cellent understanding encouraged cultivation, 
ihe natural mildness and moderation of his 


temper preserved him from the precipitation df 
lassion, whilst his afl'ection for his mother, and 
lis respect for the wise Ulpian, guarded him 
from the poison of flattery. . He was very in- 
dulgent to the Christians ; and seems to have 
been himself well acquainted with the Christian 
morals; for he frequently repeated the gospel 
golden rule, * Do as you would be done by 
caused it to be inscribed over the gates of his 
palace, and on several public edifices ; adopting 
it as the motto of his own private conduct. 

*His ordinary occupations,’ says a popular 
historian, ‘ exhibit a pleasing picture of an ac- 
complished emperor; and, with some allowance 
for die difl’erence of manners, might well de- 
serve the imitation of modern princes. Alexan- 
der rose early : the first moments of the day 
were consecrated to private devotion, and his 
domestic chapel was filled with the images of 
those heroes, who, by improving or reforming 
human life, had deserved the grateful reverence 
of posterity. Rut, as he deemed the service of 
mankind the most ac(:e])table worship of the 
gods, die greatest part of his morning hours was 
employed in his council, where he discussed 
public afiairs, and determined private causes, 
with a patience and discretion above his years. 
The drynes# of business was relieved by the 
charms of literature ; and a ])ortion of time 
was always set apart for his favourite studies of 
])oetry, history, and philosophy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plato and 
Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged his under- 
standing, and gave him the noblest ideas of man 
and government.’ 

Although he was very religious, his offerings 
in the temples were not magnificent. He often 
repeated the words of Persius, Sat. ii. v. 69. ‘In 
sancto quid facii aurnm C ‘ What has gold to 
do with sacred things ?’ His respect for virtue 
extended to the dead as well as the living. Ac- 
cordingly he collected in Trajan’s square the 
statutes of the deified emperors of Rome, and 
of the famous Roman commanders, and adorned 
them with inscriptions, selling forth their great 
exploits and eminent virtues. In his palace he 
had two cha])cls, in which the principal objects 
of his veneration were ranged in tw'o classes, the 
one destined to virtue, and the other to talents. 
In the first were placed the good emperors, 
among wliom he very erroneously ranked Alex- 
ander the Great ; and next to them the wise men, 
by whose useful lessons mankind had been be- 
nefitted ; and here were blended Abraham, Or- 
pheus, Apollonius Tyanaeus, and Jesus Christ. 
The second chapel was destined to military 
heroes, and men conspicuous in the republic of 
letters, Achilles, Cicero, Virgil, whom he called 
the Plato of the poets, and some others. In 
order to encourage the progress of letters and of 
science in general, he allotted pensions to rhe- 
toricians, grammarians, physicians, architects, 
men skilled in mechanics, and even to aruspices 
and astrologers. He established schools foi all 
these arts, and provided for the instruction of the 
poor without expense to them. His life, how- 
ever, has not been free, from blemishes. His 
deference for his mother was considered as car- 
ried to a culpable excess. He gave her to 
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wveral buiUlin^, which, (as we learn from Am- received with contempt ; nor did any of Alex- 
tnianus MarceUiiius, lib. xxviii. p. 372.) they ander’s remonstrances avail to prevent the P^er- 
retained in the fourth century, and caused her to sian monarch from ravap^ing Mesopotamia afid 
be honoured with the titles of Augusta, mother entering Cappadocia. The emperor, therefore, 
of her country, of the armies, and of the senate, resolved to march against him in person. In the 
He was also charged with being of a suspicious spring of the year 233, Alexander, with an army 
and inquisitive temper, and with being inclined ot the pra*torian guards and part of the hardy 
to vanity. His timidity likewise betrayed him legions of Europe, advanced towards the frontiers 
into imbecility of conduct ; particularly with of the Roman dominions to meet the great king 
reference to the praetorian guards, who by tlieir which was the haughty style assumed by Artax- 
mutiny produced a civil war in Rome, tliat erxes in his embassies ; whose force consisted, 
lasted three days, and terminated in the massacre as history reports, of 120,000 horse, clothed in 
of Ulpian. Although this wise man sheltered t'omplete armour of steel ; 700 elephants, with 
hinaself in the emperor’s palace, and was even towers, filled with archers, on their backs ; and 
murdered in his presence, he had not resolution 1800 chariots armed with scythes. Of tlie event 
sufficient to avenge this atrocious crime in the of the battle which ensued, historians liave given 
manner it deserved. Such indetKiwus the weak- very contradictory accounts, llerodian asserts, 
ness of government, that the tyranny of the army and Mr. Gibbon acquiesces in his account, that 
threatened with instant death his most faithful the plan of Alexander for the conduct of the war, 
ministers, and it is said to have endangered his hov^ever judiciously concerted, totally failed, 
own person The historian Dion Cassius, who The emperor himself, influenced by his mother’s 
had commanded the Pannonian legions with a counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, deserted 
spirit of ancient discipline, and whom the em- the bravest troops and the fairest pros])eet of 
peror recompensed by appointing him his col- victory ; and, after consuming in Mesopotamia 
league in the consulship, was compelled to an inactive and inglorious summer, led back to 
retire from the city, and to spend the greatest Antioch an army dimiiiislied by sickness, and 
part of his consulship at his villas in Campania, provoked by disappointment. But the Persian 
and the remainder of his days in ^^ithynia, his monarch, in several obstinate engagements 
native country. Dion. Cass. Hist. \ib. Ixxx. p. against the veteran legions of Rome, lost tlie 
1371. flower of his troops ; and, instead of expelling the 

This imbecility, however, was not uninter- Romans from tlie continent of Asia, found hini- 
rupted. In one of these apyrexia, when some self unable to wrest from their hands tl*e little 
of the soldiers at Antioch had excited a sedition province of Mesopotamia. Crevier and many 
in the legion to which they belonged, and inter- other modem writers choose rather to follow 
rupted his mild expostulations by their clamours, Lampridius, whose account is entirely diflerent 
he addressed them in the following dignified and from that of llerodian. The Persians, says tlie 
spirited language : ‘ reserve your shouts till you last author, were totally defeated, and Alexan- 
take the field against the Persians, the Germans, der approved himself an intrepid soldier and a 
and the Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence skilful general. The great king fled before his 
of your sovereign and benefactor, who bestows valour; an immense booty and the conquest of 
upon you the com, the clothing, and the money Mesopotamia were the immediate fnuts of this 
Of the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer signal victory, Alexander, it is said, having- 
style you soldiers, but citizens; if those indeed, taken care to guard Mesopotamia with several 
who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve to be well garrisoned forts, returned to Rome, A. 1). 
ranked amongst the meanest of the people.^ 234, to give the senate an account of his exploits, 
When their brandished arms threatened even his and was received by persons of all ranks with 
person ; ‘ your courage,’ resumed the emperor, the greatest demonstrations of joy; and obtained 
' would be more nobly displayed in the field of a signal triumph. His triumphal car was drawn 
battle; me, you may destroy — you cannot in- by four elephants ; the air resounded with ac- 
timidate ; and the .severe justice of the republic clamations and the shouting attendants unceas- 
would punish your crime, and revenge my ingly exclaimed, ‘ Rome is happy, whilst she 
death.’ The clamour continuing,, the emperor, sees Alexander alive and victorious.’ 
with a loud voice, pronounced the decisive sen- Soon after his triumph, Alexander, accom- 
tence : * citizens, lay down your arms, and depart panied by his mother, marched against the Ger- 
in peace to your respective habitations.’ The mans, who had passed the Rhine, and who 
clamour was instantly silenced, and the soldiers were making incursions into every part of Gaul, 
supplicated forgiveness; nor were they restored Upon his arrival in Gaul, he sent amba.ssadors 
to their rank in the army, till he had punished to the barbarians in order to treat with them; 
with death those tribunes, whose connivance and if llerodian may be credited, to purdiase 
liad occasioned the mutiny. When he became peace, which he preferred to the precarious issue 
capable of taking the government into his own of a war. Having passed the winter in the 
hands, and of exerting his genius and courage, neighbourhood of the Rhine, he employed hini' 
he more effectually commanded the awe of his self in introducing discipline among the licentious 
soldiers. legions of Gaul. His attempts for this purpose 

While Artaxerxes, the restorer of the Persian produced discontents in the army, which were 
monarchy^ was preparing to invade the Roman aggravated by a person, originally a barbarian of 
doippapionS, Alexander ^nt ambassadors in order mean origin, whose father was a Goth, and 
to dissuade him from engaging the two empires mother an Alan, and who had been raised from 
in a long and dangerous war. The message was the lowest station to the rank of a general offices. 
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This person was proclaimed emperor by the he fell into an ambush, and it was with great 
seditious soldiers : and made his way to the difficulty that he regained his capital. During 
throne by the massacre both of Alexander and his absence, the Pharisees had caused a rebellion, 
his mother. This event happened on the 10th which terminated in a civil war of six years’ 
of March, A. D. 235, when Alexander was in his continuance. Demetrius, surnamed Euchaerus, 
twenty-seventh year, aftera reign of thirteen years, assisted the rebels; and, after some previous 
The untimely death of this prince was universally skirmishes, Alexander was defeated, and retired 
regretted ; and the soldiers, who were not con- to the mountains. This defeat, however, in- 
cemed in the plot, manifested their resentment duced the Jews, who had joined Demetrius, to 
by a speedy vengeance in immediately killing his desert him, and join Alexander ; and Demetrius, 
murderers. The senate decreed both to him and alarmed by this defection, left Judea. Alexander 
his mother divine honours ; appointed for them then marched against the rebellious Jews ; but 
altars, priests, and sacrifices ; and instituted, in the fury of their resentment continued, till a de- 
honour of the deceased emperor, an annual cisive battle put an end to the war. In this 
feast, which was celebrated on the first of Octo- last action he cut off the greatest part of their 
her, the day of his nativity. Creviers Rom. army, and drove the rest into Bethome, which he 
Emp. vol. viii, nook xxiv. p. 279 — 350. Anc. besieged and captured. Josephus, who, being a 
Un. Hist. vol. xiii. p. 432 — 449. Gibbon's Hist, zealous Pharisee, may possibly have exaggerated, 
vol. i. p. 238. 240. 337, vol. ii. p. 450. informs us, that he caused 800 of the principal 

Alexander (Jannieus,) king of the Jews, captives to be carried to Jerusalem, where they 
was the third son of Ilyrcanus, and succeeded were all crucified at the same time and place ; 
his brother Aristobulus in the year before Christ, and that, whilst they were hanging on the cross, 
106. Queen Salome, the widow of Aristobulus, he ordered their wives and children to be butch- 
took him and his two brothers out of prison, and ered before their faces. It is added by the his- 
))laced Alexander on the throne. Jlis fourth torian, that a banquet was prepared for himself 
brother endeavoured to deprive him of the crown, and his concubines, near to this horrible scene, 
and was put to death ; but the youngest, whose that they might behold and enjoy the torture and 
name was Absalom, was favoured with his pro- distress of th# sufferers. After this event, the 
lection as long as he lived. Alexander, being rebels dispersed ; nor were the Pharisees able to 
a subtle and warlike prince, began his reign with make any effort against him as long as he lived, 
leading an anny against Ptolernais ; but his own The succeeding years of his live were employed 
dominions being invaded during his absence, by in extending his conquests through Syria, Idu- 
Ptolemy Latliyrus, he was obliged to raise the miea, Arabia, and Phoenicia ; and his return to 
siege and return to defend them. On the banks Jerusalem, after an expedition of three years^ 
of the Jordan he was defeated, with the loss of continuance, was the occasion of loud acclama- 
30,000 men, besides thos(^ that were taken pri- tions on the part of his subjects. From this time, 
soners; and, if he had not been succoured by however, he devoted himself to drinking, and 
(Ueopatra, Lathyrus would have forced his way other debaucheries; which at length brought on 
into Judea. Alexander, after an interview with a quartan ague, that prevailed till the day of his 
Cleopatra at Ptolernais, returned to Jerusalem; death, which happened about three years after 
and having recruited his broken army, marched his return. He died in his camp before liegaba, 
agiiinst Cadara and look it. lie next proceeded a fortress in the Gerasene territory beyond Jor- 
against Amathus, and reduced it after a very dan, which he was besieging, in the twenty- 
sliort siege ; hut he was soon obliged to relin- seventh year of his reign, in the year before 
quish it in consequence of a defeat by Theodotus, Christ 79. He left two sons, Ilyrcanus and 
the son of Zeno, tyrant of Philadelphia, in which Aristobulus; but decreed by his will, that his 
lie lost many men, his baggage, and the whole wife Alexandra should govern the kingdom du- 
af ihe treasure which he had taken at Amathu.s. ring her life, and appoint for her successor either 
The next place against which he directed his of them, according to her own pleasure. Alex- 
irms was Gaza, which had afforded protection andra, by conciliating Uie Pharisees, according 
And assistance to Lathryus ; and on this account, to the advice of her husband, secured their in- 
As soon us the town was betrayed to him, he re- fluence with the people; so that they celebrated 
venged himself on the inhabitants, after leading the funeral of the deceased king with great pomp, 
them to expect clemency and moderation, by and confirmed her as sovereign administratrix of 
■thandoning them to the fury of the soldiers, the nation. Her eldest son Ilyrcanus was appointed 
After which, he reduced the city to a heap of high-priest, and the direction of all afiairs of im- 
ntins. On his return to Jerusalem, the people, portance was committed to the Pharisees. Their 
exasperated by the Pharisees, who were con- resentment against those who had opposed them 
staiitly caballing against him, insulted him with in the late reign still continued ; and they con- 
the most opprobrious language, exclaiming that trived every method that was practicable for 
such a slave as he, was unworthy of either the destroying them. This conduct induced the 
pontifical or regal dignity, and proceeded even miserable subjects to assemble, and, with Aris- 
to violence against his person. He was wearied tobulus at their head, to wait on the queen, and 
’'^ith their clamours, and marched out of Jeru- implore her protection ; but, the queen having 
Salem, in order to gratify his inclination for war. surrendered herself and the government to the 
Having taken and destroyed the city of Amathus, Pharisees, could devise no means for their re- 
he nroceeded against the Arabians, whom he dress. At length, however, she complied; and 
‘subdued, and then laid the Moabites and Moun- consented that they should disperse themselves 
laineers of Gilead under tribute. Near Gadara into places where she had garrisons. Inthey^ar 
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before Christ 70, Alexandra was seized with a 
tlisorder which threatened her life; and when 
Aristolmliis perceived her danger, he repaired to 
his friends, in the gaiTisoned towns, and they 
arranged themselves in great numbers under his 
standard ; hoping that he would exert himself 
for abolishing the oppressive tyranny of the Pha- 
risees, well knowing that no service of this kind 
could be expected from his brother Ilyrcarms. 
The Pharisees were alarmed, and accompanied 
Hyreanus to the queen, in order to represent 
xvhat had occurred, and to demand her assistance. 
The impaired state of her Iiealth would not admit 
of her interference, and havin<g left the care of 
the government to them, she appointed Hyreanus 
her heir general, and soon after expired. Accord- 
ingly he took possession of the throne, and raised 
an army to oppose his brother. A battle near 
Jeric'bo decided the quarrel. Hyreanus, aban- 
doned by tlie greatest part of his troops, was 
obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and afterwards to 
seek an asylum in the castle of Baris, whilst his 
partisans, who were chiefly of the sect of the 
Pharisees, took refuge in the temple. In a little 
while, they both sHbmiited to Aristobuliis; and 
in the year before Christ 69, he obtained both 
die high-priesthood and the crown. Josrp/ius 
Atih lib. xiii. c. 12. — 15. tom. i.^. 666 — 675. 
ik'//. Jud, lil). i. c. 4, tom. ii. p. 59—62. Anc. 

I A. hist, vol. iii. p. 114 — 123. Rollins Anc, 

hist. vol. viii. p. 4 — 11. 

Alexamu.h, (Padas,) king of Syria, was, as 
‘ ome say, the natural son of Antiochus Kpi- 
pbaiies ; but, according to others, a young man 
of mean extraction at Rhodes, named Balas, 
.'iuhorned by Horaclides at the instigation of 
Ptolemy, Attains, and Aviarthes, to personate 
the son of Antiochus Kpiphanos, and under that 
title, to lay claim to the crown of Syria, in op- 
position to Demetrius. After ho had been ac- 
knowledged by the three kings above-mentioned, 
Heraclides, who conducted the imposture, took 
him to Rome, in the year before Christ 153, 
. 111(1 together with him Laodicea, the real daugh- 
ter of Antiochus Kpiphanes, and presented them 
to the senate, who received them graciously, 
and passed a decree in their favour ; though, .as 
Polybius a.sserts, l.egat. cxlii. p. 966, the whole 
city was convinced of the imposture. The se- 
ii.ate not only acknowledged Bala.s under the 
assumed name of Alexander, but decreed that 
their allies should assist him in his endea- 
\ ours for recovering the rights of his father. 
Thus countenanced by the Roman senate, he 
landed in. Syria, and found no difiiculty in 
raising troops, which, together with the succours 
aflbrded him by Ptolemy, Attains and Ariarihes, 
i nabled him to make himself master of I’tole- 
mais, the reduction of which induced a great 
number of persons to join him. Demetrius and 
Alexander were competitors for the favour and 
.support of JonathaTi, who had succeeded Judas 
Maccabam.s in the command of the .fewish 
forces, and strove to outvie each other in their 
alluring offers. Alexander, however, prevailed; 
and with him Jonathan formed an alliance. 
These two competitors took the Held at the head 
of their respective armies ; and though Alexan- 
der was defeated, he maintained his ground ; 


and, being supplied by his pow^erful allies with 
fresh succours, succeeded in a second battle, in 
which Demetrius was killed, before Christ 150, 
Alexander having gained possession of the W’hole 
Syrian empire, sent an embas.sy to Kgypt, de- 
manding Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, 
in marriage; and the king not only complied 
with his request, but atteuded her in person, 
and the nuptials were solemnized at Ptoleinais 
in a very splendid and magnificent manner. 
Alexander could not bear his elevation and 
prosperity, but became insolent and debauched, 
and committed the management of his affairs 
to a profligate and tyrannical favourite, whose 
name was Ammonius, who conducted himself 
w'ith a degree of despotism, which exposed him 
and his master to the haired of the nation. De- 
metrius, the eldest of the deceased king’s sons, 
availed himself of this opportunity for recover- 
ing liis right ; and was acknowdedged by Ap- 
pollonius, governor of (Velosyria and Phcenice. 

When Alexander was roused out of his lethar- 
gy, and perceived the danger of his situation, he 
applied to his father-in-law, Ptolemy, for assi.st- 
ance ; who, with an army, which the author of 
the second hook of Maccabees compares to the 
sand of the sea-shore, marched to his relief. 
Dpon his arrival at Ptolemais he was informed 
that Alexander was ]flotting against his life, and 
that Ammonius liad charged himself with the ex- 
ecution of this detestable scheme of treachery. 
Ptolemy conqilained to the king of Syria of this 
plot, and demanded llie criminal to be delivered 
up to him ; but Alexander refusing to comply, 
Ptolemy concluded that he was privy to the de- 
sign, and determined to turn his arms against 
his son-in-law. He therefore sent ambassadors 
to young Demetrius, oflering him his daughter 
Cleopatra, the wife of Alexander, and promising 
to settle him on the throne of his ggicestors, De- 
metrius accepted the offer ; and when the news 
of this event reached Antioch, Ammonius was 
put to death by the populace ; but the inhabi- 
tants of this city refused to declare in favour of 
Demetrius. However, such was the hatred they 
had conceived against Alexander, that they en- 
tered into a confederacy against him, and opened 
their gates to Ptolemy, oflering to put the crown 
on his head. This prince, says Josephus, know- 
ing how to set bounds to his ambition, rejected 
the proposal, and with singular self-denial and 
generosity, declared, that he could not, without 
the mo.st flagrant injustice, place himself on the 
throne of Syria, by excluding the lawful heir. 
He proceeded to recommend Demetrius by an 
eulogy on his character, and by pledging him- 
self as guarantee for his future conduct, at the 
same time und(^rtakingto assist him and to teach 
him the art of governing. These disinterested 
representations of Ptolemy had the desired effect 
Demetrius was proclaimed king of Syria, and 
placed on the throne of his ancestors. Alexan- 
der, who was then in Cilicia, assernbled 
merous army and advanced to Antioch. 
lemy met him, and a bloody engagement ensued, 
ill which Alexander was defeated ; and his ad- 
herents abandoning him, e.spoused the ciuse o 
Demetrius. Upon this Alexander fled^to Arabia^ 
and seeking refuge in the house of Zabdiel^ 0 
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Zabel, or as Diodorus Siculus, in Excerpta Pho- 

1 ctAA — ^ii„ 1.: — _j j 

mortally by Alexander’s friends ; and vvlien the 
head of the murdered prince was brought to liim 
as a present from the Arabian, tlie joy he felt on 
the occasion nut an end to his life. Demetrius, 
without any further opposition, took possession 
of his father's dominions, and styled himself from 
tliis victory Nicator, or the conqueror. Alex- 
ander Balas had reigned according to Josephus, 
five, but according to the history of the Macca- 
bees, six years, (reckoning from the KJOtli year 
of the ara of the Seleucidac to the 167th, which 
was the first year of the reign of Demetrius Nica- 
tor.) This hapjiened in the year before Clnist 
145. Such is the account vvhicli Josephus gi\ es 
of tlie troubles of Syria, and the deatli of Alex- 
ander Balas. But the author of the history of the 
Maccabees varies much from him, especially in 
what relates to the character of Ptolemy Philo- 
inetor, whom Josephus highly commends ; where- 
as tlie author of the first book of the Maccabees 
reprcsent.s him as an ambitious and perfidious 
prince, who trampled underfoot the most sacred 
laws of nature and justice, to raise himself on the 
ruins of his son-in-law. Josrp/tus yl/it. lih. xiii. 
c. 2. 4. tom.i. p. 634 — 643. JJiocIorus Sic. tom. 
ii. p. 592. 1 ^faccalxcSf xi. 4 — 12. A?ic. IJn. 

Hist. vol. viii. p. 224 — 233. 

Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, in the 12th 
century, was by birth a Norman, educated under 
his uncle, liishop of Salisbury, and by his interest 
promoted to the ejuscopnl see in 112:1. Having 
been accustomed in early life to a splendid mode 
of livirigq he alFcctcd a degree of state, and in- 
dulged in unnecessniy (expenses. Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, in the dedication of his history to him, 
which is penned in the language of servile adu- 
lation, calls him * the fiovver and top of the king- 
dom and nation ; and he informs us that at the 
court of Borne he was styled ‘ the Magnificent.’ 
St. Bernard, in a letter addressed to him about a 
year before his death, acts the part of a more 
lionest friend, and cautions him ‘ not to be daz- 
zled with the lusln; of secular grandeur, nor to 
look upon any worldly advanlageas permanent; 
nor value his fortune more than himself ; to guard 
against the tlatlery of prospeuity, for fear of a 
turn of misfortune, wlficli will last longer : not 
to he charmed by the transient satisfactions of 
hfe ; tor that scene will (juickly be shut up, and 
make way for auotlier both lasting and uncom- 
lortuhle.’ He also advises him ‘ not to deceive 
himself with any distant prospect of death ; for 

I delusive hopes lead directly to danger and 
surprise, and are the likeliest way to hurry a man 
mto the other world without preparation.’ These 
l>riKlent and salutary lessons, however, did not 
seem to liave been regarded. In imitation of 
the barons and some of the bishops, he built three 
Castles ; one at Banbury, another at Sleaford, and 
a third at Newark. He likewise founded two 
monasteries King Stephen was ofieiided by 
these stately edifices and strong fortresses ; and 
^hen he determined to take the castles from the 
Aarons, he seized that at Newark ; in consequence 
which the bishop was imprisoned for seven 
Months, and with difficulty obtained his liberty. 


From this time he employed his thoughts and 
lime in ornamenting his church, which he had 
rebuilt with a stone roof the year after its conse- 
cration: increasing the number of its prebends, 
and augmenting its revenue With several manors 
and estates ; and at length he rendered it the 
most stately and Hourishing of any in the king- 
dom. He went twice to Rome, viz. in 1142 and 
1144 ; and after his first visit, he returned as the 
pope’s legate, and called a synod, in which he 
published many useful canons. In 1 147 he visit- 
ed the pope in France, and there fell sick througli 
the heat of the weather. He returned to England 
and soon after died, in the twenty-fourth year of 
his prelacy. Bio^. Brit. 

Alexander I. (pope, and a martyr,) suc- 
ceeded luiaiistus in the see of Rome, in the tenth 
year of Trajan, while the persecution was rag- 
ing, in which Ignatius perished. He himself 
sufiered martyrdom in 119, during the fourth 
persecution iiulcr Hadrian. The epistles ex- 
tant under his name, are the forgeries of a later 
age; but the tradition, that he first introduced 
the use of holy water into the Romish church, 
seems to rest on a better foundation. 

Alexander II. (pope,) was a native of Mi- 
lan, of tlie name of Anselm, and removed from 
the see of Li^ea to that of Romo, in the year 
1061. He vRs elected pope by the instance of 
Hildebrand, who was at the head of the ecclesi- 
a'?iical faction at Rome, in opposition to the em- 
prt'S: Agnes, widow of Henry HI. who wxis 
re: nt during the minority of her son Henry l\'. 
and who supported the lay faction, in the in- 
terest that subsisted between the clergy and the 
laity. By her infiuerice, Cadalus, bishop of 
I^lrmas, was elected pope, under the name oi 
Ilonoi’ius II. The dispute was terminated by a 
council at Mantua in 1064, and Alexander, by a 
signal triumpli of tlie church over the civil 
lower, was declared lawful pope, Tlie disci- 
pline and privileges of the clergy were the prin- 
cipal objects of this pontitf’s attention; and the 
subordinate instrument of conducting his mea- 
sures was Peter Damien, a monk. Alexander 
laid liold of every op])ortunity that occurred for 
interposing in the secular concerns of kingdoms 
and princes. He sanctioned the project of Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, for the conquest of 
England ; denounced excommunication against 
Harold as a perjured usurper; and sent William 
a consecrated banner, and a ring with one of Si. 
Peter’s hairs in it ; thus, as Hume says, Hist, 
vol. i. p. 186, ‘covering over safely all 'the am- 
bition and violence of that invasion with tiie 
broad mantle of religion.’ 

Alexander extended bis authority in all direc- 
tions, He not only prohibited the young em- 
jieror from divorcing his wife Bertha, but, iu 
1073, summoned him to appear at Rome, and 
to account for his conduct in the disposal of 
church benefices for providing his army with 
supplies. The dispute was, however, closed by 
the death of the pope in 1073. The increase ol 
papal tyranny, under the direction of Hilde- 
brand, to whom this po])e was subservient, dis- 
criminates his pontificate. IMaiiy of his letters 
on public affairs are extant ; and one of them 
addressed to the bisliops of Spain for the purpose 
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of reslraiuing the cruelties which they exercised 
towards the* Jews, "does honour to his humanity. 
For an account of these letters, see Dupin*s 
clesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 29 : also. Bower's 
History of Popes, vol. v. p. 224. 

Alexander III. a pontiff of great ability, was 
born at Sienna, where he was bishop under tl\e 
name of Roland, and succeeded Adrian IV. in 
1 159. At the time of his accession to the papal 
chair, Frederic I. was making vigorous attempts 
for r^ucing the power of the Roman see, and 
cardinal Octavian was elected pope under tlie 
name of Victor IV. in opposition to Alexander. 
After the death of V^ictor, in 11G4, cardinal (iuy 
was chosen by the inriuence of the emperor, and 
denominated Paschal III. but the whole interest 
of the Roman clergy was exerted in favour of 
Alexander, who, in the former pontificate, had 
been compelled to retire into France, and he now 
returned to Rome, and was restored to his see. 
Councils were summoned to settle the dispute. 
The council of Wurtzburg, convened by the em- 
peror in 1166, produced an union of the nobility 
and clergy in support of the rights of Paschal ; 
and the council of Lateran, called by Alexander 
in 1167, def>osed the emperor, and abrogated 
the oath of allegiance by which his subjects were 
bound to him as their lawful ^vereign. At 
length an appeal was made to th« sword ; and 
though Fietleric was at first successful, and upon 
the death of Paschal procured the election of 
John, abbot of Strum, as his successor, under 
\Iie name of Calixlus III., he was in the issue 
obliged to give up the contest, and in a treaty of 
peace, made with Alexander at Venice in 1 1 77, 
to acknowledge him as lawful pontiff. The 
pride of Alexander knew no bounds on the oc- 
ca.sion of this triumph. When Frederic was 
prostrate at his feet, he addressed him with the 
words of the Psalmist, ^ Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and adder ; the young lion and the 
dragon thou shalt trample under foot and 
when the emperor replied, ^ Not to you, but to 
Peter;’ the pope answered, ‘ To me and to Peter.’ 
This story is discredited by some writers, but 
believed by others, and the truth of it is con- 
firmed by concurring circumstances, for which 
we refer to Dupin. After the establishment of 
Alexander he treated his rival Calixtus III. with 
condescension and kindness, and appointed him 
to the see of Benevento. The pope, securely 
seated in the papal chair, directed his atten- 
tion towards securing the independence, and 
maintaing the prerogativ e and privileges of the 
triple crown ; and in order to prevent the dis- 
orders likely to arise in future from equal fac- 
tions, he obtained a canon in the third council 
of Lateran, held at Rome in 1179, which enacted, 
that the right of election to the pontifical dignity 
should not only be vested in the cardinals alone, 
but that two-thirds of the votes of the electors 
should be necessary for rendering it legal. Thus 
the people, and even the Roman clergy, were 
entirely excluded from all participation in the 
honour of conferring this important dignity. 

At this council, the right of recommending 
and nominating to the saintly order was taken 
away from councils and bishops, and canoniza- 
tion was ranked among the greater and more im- 


portant causes, the cognizance of which belonged 
to the pontiff alone. In this year he exercised 
that tyranny over princes, which had been 
usurped by the popes from the time of Gregory 
VII. in conferring the title of king, with the en- 
signs of royalty, upon Alphonso I. duke of Por- 
tugal, by an arrogant bull, in which he treats 
him as a vassal. Whilst he was in France, he 
had supported the cause of Thomas ft Becket 
against his sovereign Henry II., and in 1164, 
when the constitutions of Clarendon, which as- 
serted the king’s jurisdiction over the clergy 
were sent to him for confirmation, he rejected 
and annulled them. When Becket was banished, 
he received him kindly ; obtained for him a pen- 
sion from the French king, abrogated the sen- 
tence that had been passed upon him ; rc-invested 
him with his dignity, and appointed him his le- 
gate in England. After the murder of this ar- 
rogant prelate, Alexander, who had kept the 
king in awe during the whole of the contest, 
by the terror of excommunication, compelled 
him to undergo a very severe penance ; and 
having forgiven him, issued bulls at his desire, 
against his son, and canonized the archbishop. 
With a view of restoring order and tranquillity 
in the church, he convoked a solemn and nu- 
merous assembly of the clergy in 1164, in which 
the licentious rage of disputing about religious 
matters was condemned ; and in the council of 
Lateran, of 1179, a spiritual war was declared 
against heretics, and more particularly against 
the Albigenses. 

Having enjoyed the undisturbed possession of 
the pontifical chair scarcely four years, Alexander 
111. died in the year 1.181, with the character of 
having exhibited more ambition to obtain, than 
moderation in exercising, the supreme authority. 
Dupin. Bed. Hist. vol. iv. p. 116. Bower’s 
Popes, vol. vi. p. 11. Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 481. 
vol. iii. p. 53, &c. Hume’s Hist\o\. i. p. 381. 
396, &c. 

Alexander IV. (pope,) was Raynald or Ro- 
land, bishop of Ostia, and succeeded Innocent 
IV\ in 1254, at the time of the contest between 
the Guciphs and Gibellines. The right of the 
Roman see to the disposal of the crown of Sicily 
was supported by a war, in the pontificate of 
Innocent IV., against Mainfroy or Manfred, 
regent for Conradine, the son of the emperor 
Conrad ; and this pope, in order to engage the 
assistance of a powerful ally, had conferred the 
crown on Edmund the second son of Henry III. 
of Phigland. Alexander IV. pursued the plan 
of his predecessor, and published a crusade 
against Juicily, and, for defraying the expenses of 
it, induced Henry to levy a tenth on all eccle- 
siastical benefices in England for three years. 
A demand for farther supplies was however re- 
sisted, and the nominal possession of the crown 
reverted to Alexander ; but Mainfroy, having de- 
feated the crusaders, became the real possessor 
of it, A.D. 1258. The pontiff was equally un- 
successful in his attempts to oppose the progress 
of Ezzelin or Ecelin, who, at the head of the 
Gibellines, and on the part of the heirs of Fre- 
deric II., had made himself master of Lombardy. 
In defiance of the banner of the cross, and 
anathemas fulminated by the apostolic see, 
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Ezzelin pursued his victories ; and MaizifVo^ of hastening his death, by his induenc;e with Ae 
kept possession of the throne. cardinals, and a recommendation from Louis of 

Alexander maintained the cause of the mendi- Anjou, "king of Sicily, was chosen to succeed 
cant dominican friars, against the members of him. JDwpm JEcc/. Hisf. vol. v. p. 8, &c. Bawer^s 
the university of Paris, who refused to admit Popes f vol. vii. p. 123. 

them to a participation of the rights and privi- Alexander VI. (pope), was bom in 1431, at 
leges of their society ; and condemned a book Valencia in Spain, and by the interest of his un- 
written by William de Saint Amour, one of the cle, pope Calixtus III., was appointed cardinal 
doctors of the Sorbonne, entitled. The Perils of in 1455; and afterwards archbishop of Valencia, 
the I^ast Times, in which the character of the and vice-chancellor of Rome. The emohiments 
dominicans was described, and their pride, by- of this last office enabled him to maintain the 
pocrisy, and licentiousness, cruelly censured, state of a prince, and supplietl him with the 
In the council of Arles, held in 1260, he con- means of licentiousness ana extravagance. Un- 
demned another book, written by the abbot der ])ope Siztus IV. he was legate in Spain ; and 
.Toachim, under the title of The Everlasting at last by assuming a sanctity, and by bribing 
Gospel ; and at the same time proscribed those the cardinals, he was elected, at the age of 61, to 
who, under the denomination of Joachimites, succeed pope Innocent VIII. in 1492. He then 
had adopted the doctrine which this book pro- changed his original name of Roderic Borgia for 
mulgated. Differences of another kind having that of Alexander VI. By V^anozza, a Roman 
arisen between the states of Venice and Genoa, lady, with whom he had continued an illicit con- 
a council for settling tliem was summoned to nection for many years, he had five children, 
meet at Viterbo ; but in the mean time Alexander, His second son was Ctesar Borgia, who was a 
oppressed by the dissensions of the church, and monster of debauchery and cruelty, and who is 
1^ the vexations which his ineffectual attempts said to have quarrelled with his elder brother for 
for composing them produced, closed his life in the favour of his sister Lucretia, and to have 
the year 1261. ‘He appears,’ upon the whole, killed him, and thrown his body into the Tiber, 
‘to have been a narrow-minded bigot, more con- Notwithstanding his infamous character he was 
cemed to preserve and enlarge the privileges of the favourite^f his father, who trampled with 
a monastic order, tlian to correct abuses and en- contempt on *very obstacle which the demands 
courage improvements.’ Dupin, Keel. Hist. vol. of justice, and the remonstrances of religion laid 
V. p. 50, 118, 138, &c. Bower's Popes^ vol. vi. in Ids way, in order to aggrandize himself and 
p. 225. Cove 11. L. tom. ii. p. 303. Hur/ie's his children. In his political connections he was 
Hist. vol. ii, p. 173, &c. faithless and treacherous; and formed alliances 

Alexander V. (pope), was born in the isle of with the purpose of violating them. Having en- 
Candia, about the year 1339. His original name gaged Charles VIII. in an enterprise for the con- 
was Philargo, and his parents were so poor, that que.st of the kingdom of Naples, he entered into 
in his childhood he was a beggar. An Italian a league with the Venetians and with Maximi- 
monk took him under his protection and instruc- lian, to rob him of the fruits of his victory ; and 
tion, and procured his admission into his order after having obtained a large remittance from the 
of friars minors. By his recommendation he sultan Bajazet, in order to enable him to carry on 
became a student at ()xford, and afterwards took war against this king of France, he delivered up 
his degree of doctor in divinity at Paris. Hav- to him Zizom, the brother of Bajazet. Notwith- 
ing passed through several gradations of prefer- standing his notorious vices, he proposed to the 
luent, (being first bishop of Vicenza, then of Christian princes to march at the head of an 
Novara, and at length archbishop of Milan, car- army against the Turks ; and under this pretext 
dinal, and legate of pope Innocent VII. in Lorn- he issued a bull for a jubilee in 1500, by which 
hardy,) he was unanimously elected pope by the. be contrived to enrich his treasury. Of his pre- 
cardinals, at a council in Pisa, in the year 1409. sumption, as well as of his hypocrisy, we have a 
Tins pontiff was mild and liberal, and extended curious specimen in his division of America be- 
I'is generosity particularly to the mendicant or- tween the Spaniards and the Portuguese. For 
ders of monks. Such was his munificence, that this purpose, he appointed that a line, supposed 
lie used to say, ‘ When I became a bishop, I was to be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred leagues 
rich ; when a cardinal, poor ; and when pope, a to the westward of the Azores, should serve as a 
beggar.' He seems, however, to have counter- limit between them; and in the plenitude of his 
^^cled his good qualities by the orders tran.sinitted power, bestowed all to the east of this imaginary 
^0 tlie archbishop of Prague, enjoining him to line upon the Portuguese, and all to the west of 
proceed with rigour against Huss and bis fol- it upon the Spaniards — professing that zeal for 
lowers. This zealous reformer, confiding in the pry)agating the Christian faith was his motive, 
known candour of the pontiff, instead of jrerson- The profligate career of this execrable hypo 
‘^by appearing at Rome, in compliance with the crite and tyrant was continued till the year 
summons that had been sent him, commissioned 1503, when the poison, which he and his son 
friends to plead his cause, saying, on his own Cmsar had prepared for others, and particularly 
‘ I appeal from Alexander ill-informed, to for Adrian, a wealthy cardinal, who stood in 
Alexander well-informed.’ When Alexander the way of their avarice and ambition, by a 
propo.sed to visit Rome, he was persuaded by happy mistake terminated his own days. Some 
l^Uhasar Cossa to accompany him to Bologna, writers, amongst whom is Voltaire, have dis- 
'^bilst he was at this city he died, in the year puted this account of Alexander’s death; but 
1410, having possessed the papal see little more Guicciardini and other reputable historians attest 
‘iati ten months ; and Cossa, who was suspected it. The life and actions of this pontiff shew 
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says Mosheim, that there was a Nero among tlie 
\>opes as well as among the emperors. Besides 
other instances of infamous licentiousness with 
which he is chargeable, he is accused of incest 
with his own davighter. And though it may be 
ossible that the malignity of his enemies may 
ave forged false accusations against liim, and in 
some instances exaggerated the hoiror of his real 
crimes, yet there is upon record an authentic list 
of undoubted facts, which, by both their number 
and atrocity, render the name of Alexander V'l. 
odious and detestable. Tlis insatiable avarice is 
expressed in the following lines : 

Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum, 
Vendcrc jure potest ; emcrat ille prius. 

Christ’s altars, keys, and Christ himself. 

Were bartered by this Pope for pelf : 

But who shall say he did not well ? 

That which he bought, he sure might sell. 

Thtpins Eccl. vol. vi. p. 14. Bowers Fopes^ 
vol. vii. p. 3‘28. Mosheim*s Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 431. Robertson's America, vol. i. p. 1G2, 
8vo. 

Alexander ITI. (pope,) was bom of the illus- 
trious family of Chighi, at Sienna, in 1599, and 
recommended by the marquis Fallavicini to 
pope Urban VIII. Having been inquisitor at 
Malta, and legate at Ferrara, he I'as nuncio in 
Germany, and employed at Munster in con- 
ducting the conferences that were intended to 
restore the peace of Kuropc. Some writers re- 
late, that at this time he had formed the design 
of abjuring Popery, and embracing the Protes- 
tant religion, but was deterred from executing his 
purpose. Upon his return from this embassy, he 
was appointed bishop of Imola, in Romagna, 
and afterwards cardinal and secretary to the pope. 
His next advancement was to the papal chair, 
to which he was introduced by the unanimous 
suffrage of the sixty-four cardinals, which he 
contrived to obtain by that dissimulation and 
address of which he is said to have been com- 
plete master. After his election in 1C55, he 
ordered his coffiii to he placed under his bed in 
his apartments in the Vatican, that it might 
serve to him as a memento of mortality; when 
he w as robed in the pontifical liabit, he appeared 
to have a hair-cloth under his shirt ; and wlien 
a wxalthy female, signora (llympia waited upon 
him with congratulation, he dismissed her with 
a cold repulse, saying, ‘ It is not decent for a 
woman to enter the dwelling of the father of the 
church.’ That the whole of this appearance of 
humility and self-denial was a farce, was suffi- 
ciently verified in his future conduct. His zeal 
for religion, and his concern for terminating the 
wars which distracted the Christian world, seem 
to have subsided after his elevation to the pon- 
tificate; nor did he take any pains to conci- 
liate the crowns of 1*' ranee and Spain. The five 
proposition.s of Jansenius, which contained the 
sum of his doctrine, had been condemned by 
Innocent X.; but the Jansenists had contrived 
to evade this sentence by a subtle distinctiop, 
i^ich allowed them to ai.knowlcdgc; that these 
propositions w'ere justly condemned hy the pope; 
but to maintain that they were not contained in 
the book of Jansenius in the sense in which 
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they were condemned. At the instigation ol 
their enemies, however, Alexander VII. the 
successor of Innocent, issued a bull in 1656, 
declaring, that the five propositions which had 
been condemned were tne tenets of Jansenius, 
actually contained in his bobk, and jtroceeded, 
in 1666, to send into France the form of a 
declaration to this purpose, which was to be 
subscribed by all those who aspired to any pre- 
ferment in the church. This declaration pro- 
duced the most dejilorable divisions and tumults. 

It was vigorously opposed by the Jansenists, 
who maintained, that in matters of fact the pope 
was fallible, especially when his decisions were 
personal, and not confirmed by a general coun- 
cil; and, consequently, that they were under 
no obligation to subscribe this papal declara- 
tion, which had merely for its object a matter 
of fact. Notwithstanding this intolerant bull, 
Alexander is said to have been liberal in his 
sentiments ; to have disapproved the severities 
exercised towards the Vaudois in Piedmont, and 
to have treated the Protestants who visited 
Rome with condescension. It is further related. 
that when some English gentlemen presenteu 
themselves at his feet to pay him the customary 
homage, upon finding that they were Protes- 
tants, he courteously said , ^ Rise, you shall not 
commit what you think an idolatry ; I will not 
give you my blessing, but I pray God you may 
be worthy to receive it.’ To tlie Jesuits this 
pontiff rnariirestod a peculiar partiality ; for 
though Innocent X. had, in 1045, condemned 
the indulgence which tl>esc artful missionaries 
had shewn to the ("Ihnesc superstititions, Alex- 
ander virtually disannulled, in 1656, the sen- 
tence of his predecessors, and allowed tlie C/hinese 
converts the liberty of performing several pf the 
rites to which ihoy had been accustomed, an4 
to which they were principally attached. 

This pontiff w<ls a friend to literature and the 
fine arts, and cxj>endeti considerable sums in 
promoting them. He embellished the city of 
Rome and erected the magnificent college, Della 
Sapienza, which he furnished with a fine library 
and botanical garden. He appointed six new % 
professorships, and increased the salaries of the 
former professors As an author, he has been 
highly extolled by his panegyrists ; a volume of 
].atin poems, entitled Philomathi Musm Juve- 
niles, consisting of heroic, elegiac, and lyric 
verses, and a tragedy under the title of Pompey» 
after the model of Seneca, written in his youth, 
whilst he was a student at Sienna, was published 
in folio, at the Louvre, in 1656. He died in the 
year 1667, with a higher reputation for talents 
than for honesty : and, as Bayle says, more 
lamented by the Jesuits than the Jensenists. 
Moshfun's licet. Hist. vol. v. p. 26^ — 99 — 214- 
Bower's Popes, vol. vii. p. 483. Gen. Diet. 

Alexander \T1I. (pope,) originally called 
Peter Ottoboni, was bom at Venice in 1610: 
and having studied at Venice and Padua, was 
made a bishop and cardinal by Innocent X ; and 
at the age of seventy-nine succeeded Innocent 
XI. in the papal see. Instead of devoting the 
powers whiclilje had acquired at this late penou 
of life to th'e service of religion, his thoughts weie 
chiefly employed in providing for his relation 
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and accumulating upon them honour and wealth. 
Accordingly one of his domestics being asked by 
this pontiff what the people said of him, replied, 
that they said, * he lost no time in the advance- 
ment of his family.’ ‘ Right,’ says the pope, ‘ for I 
have only half an hour left of the four and twenty.’ 
His indifference with regard to compromising 
the dispute that subsisted between F ranee and the 
court of Rome, was considered by the French 
court as an evidence of his disposition to yield 
to the claims of the clergy of France ; but at the 
close of his life, he issued a bull of execration 
against every thing that had been done to the 
prejudice of the pope’s authority in the assembly 
of the clergy of France in 1682. Having enjoyed 
the honour and emoluments of his station fifteen 
or sixteen months, he died in 1691, with a cha- 
racter stained with the reproach of avarice and 
duplicity. Gtn. Diet, Bower^s Popes, vol. vii. 
p. 490. 

Alexander ab Alexandro, so called, be- 
cause his Christian and family names were Alex- 
ander, was born at Naples in 1461. He relin- 
quished the practice of the law, to which he was 
at first devoted, because this profession endan- 
gered fiis integrity ; and preferred a small for- 
tune, in the tranquillity of retirement Against 
the power and favour of the great, he says, an 
advocate wo\dd find it impossible to support bis 
clients; 'and the issue of suits depended not so 
much on the justice of the cause, as on the will 
and favour of an indolent or corrupt judge ; so 
that it was fruitless to study, with diligence and 
labour, controverted points of law, with the va- 
rieties of its cases ; and adds, that the provisions 
of law, though wisely contrived, were often ini- 
quitously perverted. From the works of the 
ancients, to which he had been accustomed to 
direct his attention, he made a collection of pas- 
sages relating to the history and customs of the 
Greeks and Homans, which he arranged in six 
books, under the title of Dies Genialcs ; a work 
which manife^te more learning than judgment or 
taste. An edition of this work, with notes by 
various writers, was published in two volumes 
8vo. at Leyden, in 1673. The author appears 
to have been credulous and superstitious, and 
gives a strange account of dreams, spectres, 
haunted apartments in his house at Rome, &^c. ; 
he died in this city about tlie year 1523. Gen, 
Diet. 

Alexander ab Alexandro, proto-medicus 
of Sicily, in which island he was born early in 
the fifteenth century ; left a work on the duties 
and privileges of the office he held, which was 
afterwards published: Constitutiones et regii- 
lata Jurisdictionis Regii protomedicatus Siciliac 
olucidata, scripta. Haller says, circa A. 1429, 
edita Panormi, 1564, 4to. a I. Philippo Ingrassia. 

Alexander Noel, or Natalis, a Dominican 
friar, and one of the most laborious writers of the 
seventeenth century, was born at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1639, admitted into the order of Do- 
minican friars, in 1655, and went to pursue his 
studies in philosophy and divinity, at the great 
Convent in Paris. lie afterwards taught philo- 
sophy in the same convent in which, office he 
Continued for twelve years ; and declining that 

a preacher, he devoted himself entirely to the 
Voih L 
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study of the scriptures and ecclesiastical history. 
He was created a doctor of the Sorbonne in 1675. 
By Colbert, the minister, with whose esteem he 
was honoured,* he was introduced to his son, 
who was afterwards archbishop of Roan ; and 
in this connection he enjoyed the conferences of 
persons of distinguished learning. These con- 
ferences led him to conceive the design of writ- 
ing an ecclesiastical history. The first volume 
of this work, which he executed with great assi- 
duity, and which was entitled, Selecta Ilistoriae 
F.cclesiasticaR capita, et in loca ejusdern insignia 
Dissertationes Ilistoricie (Chronologic^; Dogmati- 
ca? was published in 1676. This work consists of 
twenty-six volumes in 8vo. the last four of which 
were not published till 1686. In the first vo- 
lume he gives a history of the first age of the 
church, with an account of the persecutions 
which it suffered, the succession of popes, the 
heresies which arose, and the councils which 
condemned them, the writers in favour of Chris- 
tianity, and the kings and emperors who reigned 
during the first century. To this volume are an- 
nexed twenty-eight valuable and much esteemed 
dissertations, upon such points as have been the 
subjects of dispute in history, chronology, cri- 
ticism, or doctrine. The history of the second 
century was jjiblished in 1677 in two volumes, 
and to it areRibjoined three dissertations against 
M. Daillb with regard to fasting in lent, confirma- 
tion, and the use of the fathers ; and another 
dissertation concerning the time of celebrating 
Easter ; and he also treats of the version of the 
Septuagint, &c. &c. The third century was 
published in 1678; and in three dissertations he 
has collected what relates to the life, manners, 
ordination, fall, errors, and defenders of St. Cy- 
prian. The history of the fourth century, com- 
piled in three volumes, and containing forty-five 
dissertations, was printed at Paris in 1679. In 
the three following years he published his history 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries ; and that of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in 1683; and in these volumes there 
are several excellent dissertations. His senti- 
ments on the subjects of some of these disserta- 
tions exposed him to the resentment of the court 
of Rome, which issued out a decree against his 
writings in 1684. Nevertheless, he published in 
the same year, in three volumes, the history of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in which 
he continued to defend the rights of kings against 
the pretensions of that court, though he vindi- 
cates those princes who employed fire and sword 
against the Albigenses. He at last completed 
this work in 1686, by publishing four volumes, 
containing the htetory of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The history of the Council of 
Trent occupies the greatest part of the last vo- 
lume. Of tliis voluminous work, containing 
many curious particulars, there have been many 
editions. In 1689 he published a work of the 
.same kind upon the Old Testament, in six vo- 
lumes in 8vo. which extends from the creatioiji 
of the world to the birth of Christ, and whicK 
period he has divided into six ages. From 1678 
to 1080 he also published several other di^ 
sertations. In 1689 our author published his 
Theologia Dogmatica et Moralis secundum 
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Ordinera Catechismi CJbnciliiTridentini, inquin- 
que libros tributa, i. e. Tositive and moral 
Divinity, according to the order of the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, in five books; 
printed at Paris in ten volumes in bvo. and at 
Venice 1698. Another volume having been 
added in 1701, this work was printed at Pans, 
in two volumes in folio, in 1703, wdth a col- 
lection of Latin letters, lie also published, in 
1704, Commentaries on the four Cospels ; m 
1710, upon St. Paul’s, and the seven Canoni- 
cal Kpistles ; and he also wrote a Commentary 
orflhe Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Baruch, 
which was never printed : and he likewise 
lished several other treatises, which we shall 
not recite. Towards the latter partot his lite he 
was afflicted with the loss of his sight, which he 
bore with great calmness and resignation. He 
■ died in 1724, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Ilis piety, humility, and disinterestedness ren- 
dered him an object of general esteem. (Jen Diet. 

Alexander 1. (king of Scotland,) was the son 
of Malcolm HI. and succeeded his brother 
Edgar in 1107. His character was distinguished 
by vigour and impetuosity, which gave him the 
appellation of * the tierce : ’ and w hich, though 
previously concealed by his pic^ty and devotion, 
discovered themselves on his accession to the 
throne. His conduct both in theVorthern and 
southern parts of the kingdom was so severe, 
that he awed the insurgents into submission; 
but a conspiracy was at length formed against 
his life, and the'traitors, who were engaged in 
the execution of it, obtained admission into his 
bed-chamber at night, whilst he lodged at a castle 
in the Carse of Gowrie. Alexander, alter havnig 
killed six of them, made liis escape. Hav ing 
reduced his own kingdom to order, he visited 
his brother-in-law, Henry I . of England, and 
assisted him in terminating a ditference between 
him and tlie Welsh. He closed his reign in en- 
acting and enforcing civil and ecclesiastical 
regulations, died a bachelor in the seventeenth 
year of it, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, David. Mod. in. Hist. vol. xli. p. 45 
Alexander II. (king of Scotland,) succeeded 
his father William the Lion, in 1214, in his six- 
teenth year. His attempt to recover the possession 
ofNorthumberland was retaliated by a destruc- 
tive expedition into Scotland, conducted by 
John, king of England. Whilst John was thus 
employed, Alexander reduced Nortlmmberland ; 
and, being forced to discontinue his pursuit of 
the English king, who was burffing tli# towns, 
ravaging the country, and advancing towards the 
capital, he entered England by way of Carlisle, 
which he took and fortified, ai4 uroceede^ as 
far as Richmond, in Yorkshire, retmiating, upon 
the adherents of John, severities similar to those 
which his own subjects had sufiered. But his^ 
progress was impeded, and he was compelled 

to return. ; 

In 1221, he married the princess Joan, eldest 
sister of Henry 111. of England, whicl^ contri- 
buted to preserve Uie peace of the tw o kingdoms. 
After her death in 1239, theV were again em- 
broiled ; but by the mediation of the earl of Corn- 
wall, Henry’s brother, ^d the aichbish(jp o^Y ork, 
they were ag^in reconciled. Alcxaudcfi m his 


voyage to quell some commotions that vrore euc- 
cited in Argyleshire, fell sick, and being put ou 
shore on an island called Kernery, on that coas^ 
died in the fifty-first year of his age, and 
ihirty-fiftli of his reign. He was succeeded by 
Alexander HI. his son by bis second queen, the 
daughter of Egelrand de Coucy, one ot the most 
powerful of the Vrench nobility. Mod. Un. 

Hist. vol. xli. p. 77. , 1 X 

Alexander HI. (king of Scotland,) son of the 
preceding, succeeded his fiither at the age of 
nine years, in 1249. His marriage with Marga- 
ret, the daugl.ler of Henry III. of England, was 
soon after solemnixeil in the presence ol the two 
courts at York. On this occasion, Alexander 
i)aid homage to Henry for his English posses- 
sions; and, on being pressed to perform his 
homage for the crown of Scotland, he declined 
it. Alexander, upon his return to Scotland, 
found that the Cummins, a family of very great in- 
fluence, had formed a strong party against his 
English connections, under the plea that Scot- 
land was never any better than a province of 
England ; and both the king and queen were 
comrnittt'd to close custody in the castle ot Edin- 
burgh, where they were debarred from seeing 
any'company, or associating with each other, and 
prohibited from all concern in the government. 
When Henry heard of their "situation, he deter- 
mined to relieve them, and for tliis purpose 
assembled his military tenants at York, and 
marched to the borders ; and by his emissaries, 
whom he dispatched to the castle of Edinburgh, 
released the royal pair, and afterwards dispos- 
sessed the usurpers. The king then assumed the 
exercise of the regal power ; and, as soon as he 
was of age, pardoned the Cummins and their 
adherents, upon their submitting to his authority. 
However, in 1263, Haquin, king of Norway, ap- 
iieared on the coast, with a fleet of 160 ships, to 
make good his pretensions to the Western 
Islands; and, disembarking his troops, made 
himself master of tiie castle of Ayr, .and advanced 
into the country. Alexander, having assemble 
an army, met him at a place called Largs ; and, 
a%r a long and doubtful contest, the Scots army 
was victorious. Of the Norwegiaus, 16,000 are 
said to have perished in the field, and the 
lost 5000. The ships of Haquin were so miicn 
Wrecked the day after the battle, that 
scarcely procure a vessel to carry him and a tew 
friends to the Orkneys, where l>e died ot 
His son and successor, Magnus, concludea a 
treaty with Alexander; and in consideration « 

his receiving 1000 marks of silver m twoyea«, 
and an annual payment of 100 marks tor e 
after, renouneea all claim to those , 

a further cement of friendship, 
ander’s daughter, was betrothed to Enc, tne 
and lieir of Magnus. In 1256, 
his queen repaired to the English court, 
they were sumptuously entertained , an 
the queen was ‘delivered, they both retur^ 
t1i«r own kingdom. During the war 
Henry and his barons, Alexander fo,. 

witli 5000 men, and presAved the “°*-**'” 
tresses against all their attempts. 
accession of Edward I. to the throse^ 
AJextuider, with his family was present 
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coronation, and soon after paid him homage for 
his English estates. In the parliament, held at 
Westminster in 1282, Alexander attended as the 
first peer of England. ' In 1283 he lost his son 
Alexander, in the twentieth year of his age ; and 
his death was soon followed by that of his sister 
the queen of Norway, who left an only daughter. 

Having no surviving issue besides this infant 
princess, Alexander was urged by the nobility 
and the states of the kingdom to marry ; and, 
in compliance with this request, he married 
loletta, daughter to the Count of Dreux in 
France. This excellent prince was soon after 
killed, whilst he was hunting, by his horse’s 
rushing down a high precipice, A. I). 12B.'>,in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the thirty-seventh 
of his reign. He w'as succeeded by Margaret, 
his grand daughter, and heir of his crown, who 
did not long survive him. ■ Scotland was now 
in a very critical state, I’.dward L was acquir- 
ing an influence in the kingdom, which no other 
F'nglish monarch ever possessed, and revived the 
claim of sovereignty, to which his father Henry 
had never pretended. The death of Alexander 
■was much regretted ; and the services he had 
performed to the kingdom demanded a tribute 


ALEXANDER 


ALEXANDER I. (Emperor of Russia and 
King of Poland), was the ehh'st son of Paul 1. 
by his second wife, Sophia Dorothea, princess 
ofWirtemberg Stuttguard. He was born 22d 
Oocember 1777, and the care of providing for his 
education being assumed by bis grandmother, 
the Empress Catherine, she placed him under 
the tuition of the celebrated M. de la Harpe. 
In the year 1793 he married Elizabeth Aleviowna, 
princess of Baden ; and on the sudden demise of 
his hither (it was officially announced that he was 
Jhund dead in his bed)^ in March 1801, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The general amnesty pub- 
lished on his accession was allowed, it is said, 
include all persons connected with his father’s 
death, except one nobleman, who was sent into 
Siberia. The young emperor declared his inten- 
tion of supporting the institutions, and abiding 
by the policy of his august grandmother. Rus- 
sia having been precipitated by bis predecessor 
into a maritime confederacy with the other nor- 
thern powers against England, he very promptly 
manifested his desire to enter into amicable re- 
lations with this country ; and on the 17th June 
^ convention was signed at St. Petersburgh be- 
hve%n the Russian ministers and Lord St. He- 
lens, conceding the great British question, of the 
^ight to search neutral ships in time of war, and 
adjusting all matters in dispute. To this com- 
pact Denmark and Sweden immediately acceded, 
lew events in the history of the maritime strug- 
gles of Great Britain have been more important 
man was the dissolution of the northern confe- 
deracy at this junctur®.* Alexander was crowned 
Moscow in September, and published on this 
Occasion an ijk^e to discontinue the recruiting of 
me army, for diminishing taxes, liberating deb- 


of respect to his memory. He hStd introduced 
many excellent regulations of government ; he 
had divided the kingdom into two parts, in ^ach 
of which he occasionally resided, with a view 
of preserving the public peace, and for the pur- 
pose of more easily administering justice to all 
ranks of people ; and he had greatly contributed 
to diminish the burdens of the feudal system, 
and to restrain the licence and oppressions of 
the nobility. The death of Alexander III, forms 
a remarkable aera in the Scottish history. Mod. 
Un. Hist. vol. xli. p. 79, &c. 

Alexander, prince of Parma and Placentia, 
the son of Octavius Farnese, and great grand- 
son of pope Paul III, succeeded his father in 
1580 ; previous to which he had acquired the 
character of the greatest hero of his age ; having 
given early proofs of uncommon courage, and 
military skill, in the wars of the Netherlands, 
under Don .Tohii of Austria: on which account, 
Philip king of Spain appointed him governor 
of the Netherlands, and prefect of Burgundy, 
upon the death of Don John. In 150(5, he 
married the princess Mary of Portugal, and died 
in 1592, aged 48. 


OF RUSSIA. 


tors, and prohibiting all prosecutions for fines, 
together with a full pardon to deserters. la 
June 1802, he appeared, for the first time, per- 
sonally among the potentates of F.urope, and bad 
an inti'rview with the king of Prussia at Memel. 
France, under the guidance of Napoleon, was at 
this period making rapid conquests in the south 
of I'uropc ; Buonaparte having been, in tho 
preceding month, crowned king of Italy at Milan ; 
shortly after which he annexed Genoa to France. 
But the cabinet of St. Petersburgh seems wisely 
to have thought that its distance from the scene 
of action, might well excuse the emperor from 
any active interference with the belligerent states. 
He contented bimsolf, therefore, in 1803, with 
oflering to interpose his good offices in restoring 
the newly ruptured peace between England and 
FYance. The arrest and murder of the Due D’Eng- 
hein, however, aroused him to make a strong re- 
monstrance the following year against this shame- 
ful violatiop of neutral territory of Baden ; 
and he apj^ealed from the frivolous excuses of 
the French government on that ‘ subject, to the 
diet of Ratisbon. But the influence of France 
was at this tiiae ^ramount in Germany. 

On the 11th April, 1805, Russia came forth 
decidedly into the first of her great struggles with 
Ifrance, and signed a treaty with England, Swe- 
den, and Austria, to use the most efficacious 
means for the purpose of putting a stop to the 
encroachments of the French government, and 
securinggthe independence of the different states, 
A large^ussian now, therefore, advanced 
into Germany, but not in time to rescue the 
pital of the emperor of Austria from the 
rapid syivances of Napoleon. On the second of 
December was fought the memorable battle of 

2 N 2 
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Austerlitz, in which the emperor Alexander ap- 
peared at the head of 50,000 Ilussians, and die 
emperor Francis with an Austrian force of about 
half that amount : the result is well known. 
Buonaparte spoke always of the sun of Auster- 
litz as Shining upon one of liis most glorious 
days. His force was about equal, perhaps, to 
that of the allies ; whom, after a sanguinary and 
often doubtful contest, he compelled to quit the 
field. Alexander, in consequence, commenced 
his retreat on the sixth, and in the following July 
ampears to have concurred very cordially in tlie 
niigociations for a general peace, which were 
conducted by the ministers of the different powers 
at Paris. But the Russian minister, M.d’Ou- 
*J)ril, having precipitately signed a separate treaty 
with France, the emperor refused to ratify it. 
The negociations w ere broken off, and the rela- 
tions of England and Russia remained undis- 
turbed. 

The French, at the close of this year, having 
completely humbled Prussia, advanced into Po- 
land ; and on the ‘2tith of November was fought 
between the French and Russians the equivocal 
battle of Puhusk. In that of Eylau, which was 
fought on the 7th ^nd 8th of February, 1807, both 
parties again claimed the victory. On the morn- 
ing, however, of the 9th, the Russian army found 
it necessary to retreat; and on th(^14th of June 
was completely beaten by the French in the me- 
morable battle of Friedland. Txjrd Hutchinson, 
who was present, declared, in the British senate, 
that the Russians recrossed the Nieraenwith the 
loss of 40,000 men, 1848 officers killed or wound- 
ed, and 27 generals. The result wa.s an inter- 
view between Alexander and the French emperor 
at the instance, it is said, of the latter; and the 
celebrated treaty of Tilsit followed. Russia, by 
this compact, acknowledged the brothers of 
Buonaparte as kings respectively, of Naples, 
Holland, and Westphalia ; she formally recog- 
nised also the confederation of the Rhine, and 
promised to acknowdedge all the sovereigns who 
might hereafter become members C'f that confe- 
deration. She engaged also that hostilities .should, 
on her part, instantly cease with the Ottoman 
Porte, and that she would use her mediation to 
negociate and conclude a peace between Great 
Britain and France, Secret articles are said to 
have been added, that Dantzic and the ports of 
Prussia and Russia .should be shut against the 
commerce of Great Britain. By another secret 
afHicle, Alexander also consented to ci^icede Cor- 
fu and the seven islands to France. !|^uch was 
the humiliating commencement of tfiis prince’s 
celebrated frien11.ship with Napoleon. 

In the auturairof 180G, the Bjitish cabinet was 
induced, from secret and pretty correct informa- 
tion of the designs of the French government 
upon them, to seize the eighteen Danish ships of 
the line then lying at Copenhagen, a ineasurt 
which Russia thought proper tO resent by d€* 
claring war against England. All British ships 
and property were detai^d, and the fortofCron- 
stadt put into a state^f adfencc. Hostilities be- 
tween England and Russia, however, wereinever 
carried much further than^ cessation of commer- 
cial intercourse. A between 


Alexander and the empelNor of France took place 
at Erfurt on the 27th of September 1808,^ with 
the obvious design, on the part of the latter, of en- 
abling himself, with safety, to withdraw his troops 
from Germany. For that noble resistance of 
his usurpations was now commencing in the 
Peninsula, which ultimately issued in the eman- 
cipation of enslaved Europe. 

While in this year his good brother of France 
was thus well engaged, the troops of Alexander 
advanced upon Finland, took possession of Abo, 
the capital, in the month of March ; and on the 
27th of September, 1809, procured the formal 
annexation of the greatest part of that province 
to Russia. The interruption of all commerce 
with England, began now to be severely felt by 
Russia ; and the restraints of Napoleon’s con- 
tinental system, were ill-brooked by the pride of 
Alexander. Erom the commencement of 1812, 
a storm seemed to be gathering, which threatened 
the destruction of French influence in the north 
of Europe. Alexander put his armies in motion ; 
and, by an imperial ukase of the 23rd of March, 
ordered a levy of two men in live hundred 
throughout his dominions. He concluded a 
treaty also with the Ottoman Porte, and settled 
all matters in dispute with Great Britai^. Buo- 
naparte, in the mean while, was pouring French 
troops, and those of the confederation of the 
Rhine, into (lermany ; and occupied all the 
princiy)al towns and fortresses of Prussia. On 
the 6th of June, Napoleon passed the Vistula, 
and shortly after, the Niemer. * Russia,' said 
he, in one of his favourite harangues, ‘ is dragged 
along by a fatality ! Her destinies must be ac- 
complished. — Are we no longer to be regarded 
as the soldiers of Austerlitz? — Let us carry the 
war into her territory : a second war in Poland 
w'ill be as glorious to the French arms as the 
first.’ Wc cannot pursue the details of the me- 
morable campaign that followed. Suffice it to 
say, that he wlio entered Russia at the head of 
from 300,000 to 400,000 men, after having de- 
feated the Russians in almost every pitched bat- 
tle that they fought ; after having taken Moscow, 
the capital of the empire, returned alone! and of 
his immense army but .50,000 ever re-pa.ssed the 
Ru.ssian frontier. Alexander, who had hitherto 
only fought for independence, now resolved in 
his turn to become the aggressor; and, joinfng 
his army in T’oland, published in February 1813, 
the celewated rnanifWto, which served as a basis 
for the coalition of the other powers of Europe, 
against me rapacity of the French. The battle 
•of I^eipsic, in which the allies compelled the 
French to retire, seems to have been almost the 
last struggle of Napoleon, to preserve his domi- 
nion over the other potentates of Europe. • The 
Russian monarch marched with the rest of'the 
allies into P’rance ; and it was principally to the 
efforts of Alexander, that, after about two months 
of constant fighting, with various success, one 
bold and great push was made to seize on Pans 
which the allies reached on the 30th of Apn* 
1814, at six in the morning, and which they oo 
copied by capitulation, at three in the afternoon. 
At the peac^, Alexander ^sited England, an 
amongst a succcisision of f&tes given upon tn 
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occasion, dined with the prince regent, the em- unprincipled usurper, and was foremosi in a 
peror of Austria, and king of Prussia, at the series of conflicts, essential to the liberty of half 
Guildhall of London. the civilized world. To hold the balance even 

On his return he seems to have occupied him- in respect to his character, there seems to havO 
self in sincerely endeavouring to improve the been, of late years,, a more decided leaning in 
internal condition of his empire. Early in his this prince to arbitrary measures, both at home* 
reign, he had given it, in a manner, a new con- and abroad ; and he is one of those potentates, 
stitution ; re-organizing the senate and limiting who has been busily engaged in the so-named 
the power of governors. When he was crowned Holy Alliance. 

king of Poland in 1815, he limited his own an- Alexander's Tomb, an elegant and very an- 
thority, granted legislative powers, and the pri- cient sarcophagus, supposed once to have co^ 
vilege of self-taxation to the Polish senate, and tained the body of Alexander the Great ; and 
a representative body to the people. One of his now, through the zeal and enterprize of r3r. E. D. 
nkases forbad the confiscation of hereditary pro- Clarke, deposited in the British Museum. It * 
perty in Russia, in any criminal case whatever, is an entire block of green Egyptian breccia, 
an advantage, until his reign, enjoyed only by a beautiful variegated marble, of which few 
the nobility. Nor should we omit to state, that specimens remain, measuring ten feet three 
he was decidedly the friend of literature, the arts, inches and a half in length, three feet ten inches 
and every moral and benevolent institution of in height ; at the circular end, five feet three 
the age. The noble support he afforded to the inches, and at the other end, four feet two inches 
Kussian Bible Society, may be instanced as a in breadth ; covered with hieroglyphics, 
proof of our last remark. This valuable relic of antiquity had been re- 

in the flower of his age diis distinguished moved by the French from the mosque of St. 
j)rince was seized with a fatal illness, and died Athanasius, at Alexandria, when the British 
;it Taganrok, a fortress of the sea of Agof, in troops entered that place; and Dr. Clarke found 
November, 182.5. it concealed in the hold of a hospital-ship, in the 

The French papers, in conveying the intelli- inner harbou||half filled with filth, and covered 
gence of his death, coupled it with a curious ex- with the ragx of the sick. All descriptions of 
tract from the Royal Prussian Calendar, in which the inhabitants and visitants, with whom the 
the second brother, the grand duke Nicholas, learned traveller conversed, concurred in the 
\vas declared heir to the throne, in omission of tradition of Dts being the tomb of Iscander 
his elder brother Constantine. Such intimation (Alexander), the founder of the Alexandrian 
could scarcely originate in error in that quarter ; city. On its shipment for England, in the Ma- 
and in consequence, it was at first inferred that dras, the Capitaiio bey, with many Turks of dis- 
Constantine w'as set aside. This inference was tinction, came on board to pay a last testimony 
the more rational, as an ex post facto law had of devotion to tliis proud trophy of British va- 
really passed to supersede any issue which he lour ; and, according to General Turner, * all 
might nave by his |econd marriage with the solemnly touched the tomb with their tongues.^ 
countess Gradinska, an accomplished l^olish The privilege to render this act of adoration be- 
lady, on the ground that children to succeed must ing a contribution of six paras or medins to the 
be royal on both sides. Reports also attributed iman of the mosque. On taking leave, the 
sinister attempts to Constantine four or five years Capitano bey expressed his belief that provi- 
ago, which it was insinuated, led to his virtual dence would never suffer the tomb to go safe to 
renunciation of tlie right of succession; and one England. 

English paper boldly asserted that Alexander The chain of evidence by which Dr. Clarke 
niet a violent death, lliese rumours, however, supports his confident opinion of the identity of 
appear to have rested on no adequate foundation; thi§ sarcophagus with the real tomb of Alexan- 
and in spite of the authority of the Berlin Alma- dcr, is as follows ; The body of Alexander, 
oack, the emperor Constantine set out on the according to Plutarch, being embalmed at Ba- 
6th of December from Warsaw, for St^^Peters- by Ion by certain F^gyptians and Chaldeans, his 
Jmrgh, where he was proclaimed on tne 15th. funeral was delayed for two years, by the 
The Court of Berlin nad been previously ap- putes ainoT%st his successors, and, still more, iy 
prised of the illness of Alexander; the proximate the iinm’^ae preparations which were made for 
cause of whose decease originated in the break- that solemnity. A notion prei^ailed, that the 
hig out of erysipelas in his leg, that he was final possession of it would b^most propitious 
•ware of his own danger, and died as became to the state with whom it m^t test ; whence 
him. The Russian authorities in London look Perdiccas, who afterwards conducted the funeral 
•m oath of allegiance the new emperor Con- '^procession, would have deposited it in the se- 
•"itantine, on Sunday the 25tli of December. pulchre qf the kings of Macedon ; but Alex- 

On the whole, this monarch cannot be denied «<<lteder had ordyre<^ it to be taken to the temple 
ihe meed of considerable commendation with re- of Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia. Diodorus Sicu- 
spect to the internal management of his great lus, lib. .tviii^ c. 26., gives an elegant and 
If he has not all the glory of a Peter I. most injeresting accouiii of its movement thither, 
in originating improvements, he has the great The ^ar, on which it was cmiveyed, was the most 

credit of continuing ipid enlarging them with ex- magnificent the world had then seen ; a prodi- 
ciRplary patience and Industry ; and if he never gious concourse qf, attended it from all 

pi^rsued the ambitious projects of a Catherine the citie? loeatwrach it passed; and Ptolemy 
^1^ regard to other nations, he nobly defended Sotet, receiving intelligence of its approach, 
rescued his eptmtry from the grasp of an went out with an army as' far as Syria to ^ 
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it. Pretending to render the highest honours to 
the imperial corse, he conducted it to Memphis, 
and there it was detained until the shrine, in 
which he now determined to deposit it at Alex- 
andria, was finished. This is described by tlie 
above historian as being constructed with all pos- 
sible magnificence, and as standing within the 
city of Alxandria, Pausanias mentions the re- 
moval of the body from Memphis; Quintus Cur- 
tins, its being ultimately carried to Alexandria with 
grekt pomp ; and Strabo, Mliat there it still lies, 
though not in its original coffin, a case of glass 
having been substituted for the gold covering, 
which a later Ptolemy had removed.' 

Augustus visited the tomb H. (’. 30 ; and Dion 
Cassius mentions the singular circumstance of 
the emperor’s mutilating the nose, in touching 


ALF.XANDUEA, in ancient geography, a 
mountain of Mysiji, on the sea coast, forming a 
part of mount Ida, where Paris is fal)led to have 
given judgment on the three goddesses. 

ALEXANDRETTA, called by the Turks 
Scanderoon ; a town in .Syria, at the extremity of 
the Mediterranean sea. It is the port of Aleppo, 
from which it is distant twcnty-(%ht or tlrirty 
leagues, but is now, properly speaking, nothing 
else but a village, without walls, in which tlu^ 
tombs are more numerous than the houses, and 
which entirely owes its existence to the road whi(;'ii 
it commands. This is the only road, in all Sy- 
ria, where vessels anchor on a solifl bottom, with- 
out their cables being liable to chafe ; but in 
other respects it has many inconveniences. It is 
infested, during winter, by a wind, called by the 
French sailors Ic Raguier, which, rushing from 
the snowy summits of the mountains, frequently 
forces ships to drag their ancliors several leagues. 
And when the snow begins to cover tiie moun- 
tains which surround the Gulph, tempestuous 
winds arise which prevent vessels from entering 
for three or four months together. The road also 
to Aleppo by the plain is infested by Curd rob- 
bers, who conceal themselves in the neighbour- 
ing rocks, and frequently attack and plunder the 
strongest caravans. Rut the worst circumstance 
is the extreme unwholesorneness of the air, oc- 
casioned here by stagnant waters and mephitic 
exhalations. It may be affirmed, that this every 
year carries off' one tliird of the crews of the ves- 
sels which remain here during the summer ; nay, 
ships frequently lose all their men iii^two montlft. 
The season for this epidemic disorder is princi- 
pally from May to tl»e end of September; it i.s 
an intermitting fever of the most malignant kind 
and is accompanied with obstructions of the li-^ 
ver, which terminate ia a drapsy. To this bane- 
ful epidemic, Alexandretta, from its situutioi^ 
seems to be irremediably ct^deinned ; for the 
plain on which the town is bu^t is so low and 
flat, that the rivulets, finding no declivity, can 
never reach the sea. When they are .swelled by 
' the winter rains, the sea, swelled likewise by tem- 
pests, hinders their discharging themselves ipto 
zt ; hence their waters, forc^ to spread them- 
selves, form lakes in the plwn. On tlie appasach 
of the summer, the waters becoming corrupted 


the body : he placed a golden crown upon it, on 
departing, and scattered flowers over it. Cali- 
gula is said to have taken away the breast-plate 
from the armour in which Alexander was buried 
and occasionally to have worn it himself. A. d" 
202, it was visited by Septimus Severus, who 
causing^' a strict search to be made through Egypt 
for all the monuments of its ancient literature, 
deposited them in the tomb of Alexander, and 
ordered the shrine to be closed from all future 
access. Caracalla, however, in 213, presumed 
to violate this injunction, placing a purple vest, 
splendid rings, &c. on the tomb ; and here closes 
all the direct history of its existence. For 
further particulars respecting this interesting 
monument See Alexandria. 


by t!u^ heat, exhale vapours equally corrupt, and 
which cannot disperse, being confined by the 
mountains that encircle the gulf. The entrance 
of the bay besides lies to the west, which in those 
couFitries is the most unhealthy exposure, when 
it corresponds with the sea. The labour neces- 
sary to remedy this woiihl be immense, and after 
all insufficient ; and, indeed, such an undertak- 
ing would be absolutely impossible, under a go- 
vernment like that of the Turks. Several years 
ago, Mr. V’olney infunns us, tlie merchants,^ 
Aleppo, disgusted with the numerous inconve- 
niences of Alexandretta, wished to abandon tl^t 
port and carry the trade to Latakia. They)*^,pro- 
posed to the I’acliit of Tripoli, to repair the har- 
bour at their own expense, provided he would 
grant tliem an exemption from all duties for ten 
years. To induce him to comply with their re- 
quest, the agent they employecLtalked much of 
the advantage which would, in time, result to 
the whole country : * But what signifies it to me 
what may ]iap}}eii in time V replied the Pacha ; 

‘ I was yesterday at Marach ; to-morrow, per- 
haps, I shall be at Djedda : Why should I de- 
prive myself of present advantages, which are 
certain, for future ])enefits I cannot hope to par* 
take of ?' Tlie l airopeati factors were obliged 
therefore to remain at Scandeifton. There are 
three of these factors, two for therrench, and one 
for the Kng’ish and Venetians. The only curio- 
sity whicli they hav|i to amuse strangers with, 
consists in six or seven marble monuments, 
sent from England, on which you read : ‘ Her? 
lies such an one, carried off' in the flower of his 
a^e, by the fatal effects of a contagious air.' The 
sight of tjjpse is the more distressing, as the 4kn- 
guid air, yedlow complexion, livid eyes, and drop- 
sical bellies of those who show them, make it b|it 
too probable they dknnot long escape the same 
fate. It is true, they have some resource in the 
village of Ballan, the pure air and excellent wa- 
ters of which surprisingly restore the wck. Tne 
Aga, for some years past, has applied tlie wuties 
of the custom-house of Alexandretta to his own 
use, and rendered himself aUnost independent o 
the Pacha of Al^po. The Turkish empire 
full of rich rebels, who fre<quently die in peace- 
able possession of their usiprpations. 
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ALEXANDRIA. 


ALEXANDRIA, now called Scanderia, the 
ancient capital of Lower Egypt, was ,built by 
Alexander the Great, B. C. 335. It was situated 
on ibe Mediterranean, between the lake Mareotis 
and the beautiful harbour formed by the Isle of 
pharos, about twelve miles west of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, in N. lat. 3P^. 10'. and E. 
long. 30^^. 19'. It is probable, says a popular 
historian, that the opposition and efforts of the 
republic of Tyre, which gave Alexander so long 
, and so severe a check in the career of his vic- 
tories, led him to perceive the vast resources of 
a maritime power, and suggested to him an idea 
of the immense wealth which the Tyrians derived 
from their commerce, especially that with the 
East Indies. As soon, therefore, as he had ac- 
complished the destruction of Tyre, and reduced 
Egypt to subjection, he formed the plan of ren- 
dering the empire, which he designed to establish, 
the centre of commerce as well as the seat of 
dominion. With this view he founded a great 
city, which he honoured with his own name, 
near one of the mouths of the river Nile, that, by 
the Mediterranean sea and the vicinity of the 
Arabian gulf, it might command the trade of both 
the east and west. He had no sooner conceived 
the design than he hastened to execute it. And 
so sudden w'as his resolution, that after ho had 
directed where every public structure was to be 
placed, fixed th^ number of temples, and the 
deities to whom they should be dedicated, &c. 
there were no instruments at hand proper for 
marking out the walls, according to the custom 
of those times. Upon this, a workman advised 
the king to collect what meal was among the 
soldiers, and to sift it in lines upon the ground, 
whereby the circuit of the walls w'ould be suffi- 
ciently marked out. The advice was followed ; 
Dinocrates, the most celebrated architect of the 


and a half long by. one-third in breadth, which 
made the circumference of its walls about four 
leagues. Quintus Curtius, lib. iv. c. 8. tom. i. p. 
221, makes them eighty stadia, or a little more 
tlian nine miles. According to Pliny, 11. N. lib. 
V. c. 10. tom. i. p. 258, they were fifteen miles. 
Strabo, lib. xvii. tom. ii. p. 1143, makes the length 
of the city thirty stadia, and the breadth between 
seven and eight stadia ; and Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. xvii. tom. ii. p. 590. ed. Wessel, makes the 
circuit ninety stadia, or somewhat more than 
eleven miles; and he says, that the city was 
peopled by 300,000 free inhabitants, besides, at 
least, an equal number of slaves. The lake 
Mareotis bathed its walls on tire south, and the 
Mediterranean on the north. It was intersected 
lengthwise by straight parallel streets. This di- 
rection left a free passage to the northerly wind^ 
which alone conveys coolness and salubrity into 
Egypt. A street, two thousand feet wide, began 
at the gate of the sea, and terminated at the gate 
of Canopus. It was decorated by magnificent 
houses, by ^mples, and by public buildings. 
In this ext^sive range the eye was never tired 
with admiring the marble, the porphyry, and the 
obelisks, which were destined at some future 
day to embellish Home and Constantinople. 
This street, the handsomest in the universe, was 
intersected by another of the same breadth, 
which formed a square, at their junction, half a 
league in circumference. From the middle of 
this great place the two gates were to be seen at 
once, and vessels arriving under full sail from 
the north and from the south. A mole, of'a mile 
in length, called Hepta Stadium, stretched from 
the continent to the Isle of Pharos, and divided 
the great harbour into two. That which is to the 
northward preserved the name of the founder, 
and was called the Great Port. A dyke, drawn 


age, was employed to draw up the plan, and from the island to the rock on which the Pharos 
every resource or power and art was employed was built, secured it from the westerly winds. The 
to render it worthy of the name of its founder ; other was called Eunostos, or the Safe Return, 
which now became the chief commercial city in The former is called at present the New, and is 
the world. Ddling the subsistence of the Grecian the port to which the vessels of Europe resort; 
empire in Egypt and in the east, and amidst all the latter, is the Old harbour, and is that to which 
the successive revolutions in those countries, those only from Turkey are admitted : a bridge 
through a period of ahoitf'1800 years, commerce, that joins the mole to the city served for a com- 
particularly that of the East Indies, continue*! munica|ion between them. It was raised on 
to flow in the channel, which the sagacity and ^ofty pillars .sftnk into sea, and left a free 
foresight of Alexander had prescribed. , passage for the ships. The palace, which ad- 
i The breaking up of the empire of Alexander vanced beyond the promontory of lx)chias, ex- 
did not retard the progress of AMfccandria to tended as far as the dyke, and occupied more 
opulence and greatness. It became the capital of^ than a quailer (a third or fourth, says Strabo) of 
“the Ptolemies, a race of enlightened princes, wh# tlie city. Each of th,e Ptolemies added to its 
placed their glory in commerce and the sciences, magnificence. IticontaHied within its enclosure 
They erected, on an island opposite to the mouth* the museum, an asykm for learned men, groves 
^^f the harbour, a pharos, or light-house, which and buildings worthy of royal majesty, and a 
conlidered one of the wonders of the ancient temple where <||ie b^y of Alexander was de- 
''^orld. Alexandria then engrossed the commerce* posited in a golden coffin. Perdiccas, it is said, 
of India, the grand object of ancient ambition, undertook to convey the body of Alexander to 
The goods being bronghf up the Red Sea, were the temple of Jupiter Ammon, agreeably to the 
landed at Berenice, and blpig carried across to will of that prince ; hut Ptolemy, son of I.«agus, 
ffie river, were th^e embarked, and conveyed c^ried it oft’, dhd placed it in the palace ot 
down to the city ■ .^j^xandria'. 'fhe infamous Seleucus Cibyosactes 

This city, says a modern traveller, was a league violated this monument, carried oft the golden 
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coffin, and put a glass one in its place. In the 
great harbour was the Utile island of Anti- 
Rhodes, where stood a theatre and a royal place 
of residence. Within tlie harbour of Eunostos 
was a smaller one, called Kibotos, or Cibotus, 
q. d. the harbour of the arch, dug by the hand 
of man, which communicated with the Lake 
Mareotis by a canal. Between this canal and 
the palace was the admirable temple of Serapis, 
and that of Neptune, near the great place where 
the«iarket was held. Alexandria extended like- 
wise along the southern banks of the lake. Its 
eastern part presented to view tlie Gymnasium, 
with its porticoes more tliaii 600 feet long, sup- 
ported by several rows of marble pillars. Witli- 
out the gate of Canopus was a spacious circus 
for the chariot races. Beyond that the suburb of 
Nicopolis ran along tlie sea shore, and seemed a 
second Alexandria. A superb amphitheatre was 
built there, with a race-ground, for the celebra- 
tion of the Quinquennalia, or feasts that were 
celebrated every fifth year. Such is the descrip- 
tion, says Savary, Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 
TJf left us of Alexandria by the ancients, and 
above all by Strabo. The original architect of 
this city is said to have acquired great reputation 
by rebuilding the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
which Herostratus had burnt. ^ 

Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexand^s captains, 
who, after the death of this monarch, was first 
governor of Egypt, and afterwards assumed the 
title of king, made this city the place of his resi- 
dence, about 304 years before Chiist. This 
prince founded an academy, called the Museum, 
in whidi a society of learned men devoted them- 
selves to philosophical studies, and the im- 
provement of the sciences ; he also gave them a 
library, which was prodigiously increased by his 
successors ; and induced the merchants of Syria 
and Greece to make this city a principal mart of 
their commerce. 11 is son and successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, pursued the designs of his father, 
and completed the tower of Pharos; brought 
hither the image of the god Serapis, from Pon- 
tus; erected the famous temple of Serapion; 
improved the Alexandrian Library, and finished 
the canal, begun by Necos and carried on by 
Darius llystaspes, which was intended for join- 
ing the Nile to the Red Sea. Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, imitating the example of his predecessors, 
contributed to the wealth and prosperity of 
Alexandria. But the voluptuousness of Alexan- 
dria became proverbial: hence, ‘Ne Alexandrinis 
quidem permittenda deliciis.^ Qainctilian. For 
about 300 years, from the commencement of 
reign of Ptolemy Soter to the death of Cleopatra, 
Alexandria continued in subjection to the Ptole- 
mies ; but mest '^f them ieveted themselves to 
indulgence ana pleasure, and, by their example, 
contributed to that corruption* which ultimately 
terminated in the ruin of ^s famoms city. 
Ptolemy Physcon, in particul^, was a monster 
of vice and cruelty. About th^ear B. C. 136, 
he put to death qjr banished most of those per- 
sons who had been in favour with his brother 
Philometor, and who had been employed during 
his reign ; and permitted his foreign troops to 
plunder and massacre at discretion. Many of 
the in^bitants of Alexandria, terrihed by His 
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savage conduct, and in order to avoid his cruelty, 
retired into foreign countries, and left the city 
almost a desert. Of these there were gram- 
marians, philosophers, geometricians, physicians, 
musicians, and other masters in the liberal 
sciences, who disseminated the polite arts and 
general j^cience through Greece, Asia Minor, and 
the islands, and indeed to every place whither 
they fled. To supply the places of these fugi- 
tives, Ptolemy caused proclamation to be made 
in all the neighbouring countries, that persons of 
any nation, who were desirous of settling at 
Alexandria, should receive suitable encourage- 
ment. The proposal was accepted by niany, 
and the houses and privileges which belonged to 
the former inhabitants were assigned to these 
new settlers, and thus the city was repeopled : 
but they soon found reason to dislike their situa- 
tion, and to hate their new sovereign. Cruel 
and timid as he was, he determined to massacre 
all the young men of the city; and for this pur- 
pose he caused the Gymnasium, or place of 
exercise, in which they were assembled, to be in- 
vested by his foreign troops, and put them all U) 
the sword. 

When Julius C?csar, B. C. 48, in his pursuit 
of Pompey, landed at Alexandria, he found the 
city in great commotion, without law and with- 
out government. Having arbitrated bctwequ 
Ptolemy XII. and Cleopatra, and decreed that 
they should reign jointly in Egypt, Pothinus ijt 
stigated the Alexandrians to resist the decree, 
and to concur in driving Casar out of the city. 
Accordingly he brought 20,000 troops to effect 
his purpose, but Ca;sar supported the attack ; and 
in order to prevent any injury from their fleet, 
to which they next had recourse, he caused it to 
be set on fire, and possessed himself of the tower 
of Pharos, which ne garrisoned. Some of the 
vessels that were on fire came stf near, that the 
flames caught the houses adjoining to the quay, 
and spread through that quarter of the city which 
was called Bruchion, and consumed the library 
that was placed there, consisting of 400,000 
volumes. In a decisive battle with the whole 
army of Ptolemy, Cirsar, assisted by a consider- 
able body of Jews, obtained a complete victory. 
Ptolemy, in endeavouring to make his escape ic 
a boat, was drowned in the Nile ; and 
returned to Alexandria. Before he left this city 
he confirmed all the privileges which the Jews 
enjoyed, in gratitude to them for their assistance, 
and ordered a column to be erected, in which 
these privileges were engraven, with the decree 
that confirmed them. The emperor Caligula 
was inclined to favour the Alexandrians, becau^ 
they manifested a readiness to confer diimie 
honours on him ; and conceived the horrid de- 
sign of massacring the chief senators and knights 
of Rome, A. 1). 40, and then of abandoning Uie 
city, and of settling at Alexandria. At this time 
the Jews who inhabited this city, and ^ho had 
continued to enjoy the privileges of eitiz^ 
granted to them by Alexander, under the Ptofe- 
mies, and who had obtained a confirmation ot 
them from Julius Caesar, became obnoxious to the 
Alexandrians. Their number amounted in the 
whole of Egypt to a million. Th^rcrogatives tba 
distinguished them, excited envy and jealousy, 
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and their fellow-citizens wanted only a pretence 
br destroying them. They had been for some 
time restrained from doing them injury ; but 
under the government of Flaccus, A. D. 40, who 
permitted the statues of Caesar to be set up in the 
oratories of the Jews, they were grieviously op- 
pressed. He took occasion, in consequence of 
some dissentions and seditions that occurred, to 
publish a decree, by which, without offering them 
a hearing, they were declared strangers in Alex- 
andria; ne also restricted them to one of the 
five districts into which the city was divided ; 
and their houses, which they were compelled to 
abandon, were plundered : whilst, destitute of 
any settled abode, they were obliged to wander 
about the fields and the sea-shore, without shel- 
ter, property, or even the means of subsistence. 
Those who fell into the hands of their enemies 
were destroyed by a lingering and painful death. 
The streets, market-places, and theatres were 
deluged with blood ; neither sex nor age was 
distinguished ; and none, says IMiilo, Leg. ad 
Caiurn, were spared. This writer assigns no 
other cause for these barbarities than the rage 
and fury of the Alexandrians. When Flaccus 
was recalled, the Jews obtained some respite ; 
but they were soon alarmed by the order of 
Cains to have his own statue set up in the temple 
of Jerusalem. In the mean while they sent a de- 
putation to the emperor, at the head of which 
was I’hilo, to petition tlie restoration of their 
citizenship and of their oratories. Before the 
object of their embassy was settled, Cains died; 
and Claudius declared in favour of the Jews, 
whom he re-established in the possession of all 
the privileges they had enjoyed in Alexandria 
from the time of the foundation of that city. 
When Adrian visited Egypt, A. D. 130, he ex- 
jiressed a great dislike of the manners and dis- 
positions of the Egyptians in general, and of those 
of the inhabitants of Alexandria in particular. 
In a letter wfitten frotti thence, and addressed to 
the consul Servian, he says, ‘ the city of Alexan- 
dria is rich and powerful, with great trade, which 
produces plenty. Nobody is idle there ; some 
blow glass, others make paper ; many are em- 
ployed about linen and making of clothes ; all 
have some trade. All, whether Jews or Chris- 
tian^ acknowledge but one God. I wish that 
this city, by its grandeur and riches the first of 
all Egypt, was furnished with better inhabitants. 

For Nero the Alexandrians built baths in the 
city, when they expected a visit from him in his 
'vay to Egypt ; and because Cajcina Tuscus, the 
of his nurse, wdiom> he had made praefect of 
presumed to make use of them, he was 
condemned to banishment. To Alexandria be- 
longed the honour of being the first place where 
Vespasian was acknowledged and proclaimed, 
A. D. 69^ and the emperor remained here whilst 
Ids generals and armies were fighting against 
Vitelliusf and though he came hither for the 
purpose of starving Italy, by preventing its sup- 
pli^te of foreign corn, yet as soon as he heard of 
death of Vitellius, and that Rome had sub- 
Jl'dted, the best ships of Alexandria were imme- 
uiately laden with corn, and ordered to sail for 
lueir supply. While Vespasian continued in this 
he received ambassadors from the Volo- 
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geses, who offered him 40,000 Parthian horse ; 
but peace was then restored to the Roman em- 
pire. The emperor Severus, in his visit to 
Egypt, A. D. 202, granted the Alexandrians a 
council, the members of which had the title and 
privileges of senators, and assisted in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs, and thus mitigated 
the rigour of the despotic government of the 
praefect instituted by Augustas, lie also changed 
several laws in their favour ; and they erected 
a column as a monument of their gratitude, 
called by Abulfcda the Pillar of Severus. Cara- 
calla, whose vanity they ridiculed, because, 
though of small stature, deformed, and destitute 
of military merit, he had compared himself to 
Achilles and to Alexander, is said to have con- 
ceived an irreconcileable dislike to the Alexan- 
drians. Whilst they were preparing to receive 
him with joy and magnificence, when he visited 
the temple of Serapis, and the tomb of Alexan- 
der, he was meditating cruel retaliation. In the 
midst of peace, and on the slightest provocation, 
he issuecl his commands for a general massacre, 
A. D. 215. From a secure part of the temple 
of Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter 
of many thousand citizens, as w'ell as strangers, 
without distinguishing either tlie number or the 
crime of the^ufferers ; since, as he coolly in- 
formed the s^ate, all the Alexandrians, those 
who had perished and those who had escaped, 
were alike guilty. Dion., lib. Ixxvii. p. 1307, 
represents it as a cruel massacre ; Herodian, lib. 
iv. p. 155, says, that it was also perfidious. The 
massacre was accompanied with the plunder 
both of temples and houses ; and all strangers, 
except merchants, were driven from the city. — 
The societies of learned men, who were main- 
tained in the Museum, were abolished ; and the 
different quarters of the city were separated from 
each other, by walls and towers to prevent all 
communication between them. Caracalla, how- 
ever, being soon after killed, Alexandria reco- 
vered its splendour, and became again the 
second city of the empire. Under the reign of 
Gallienus, ^Emilian, who had been prefect of 
Egypt for some years, assumed the imperial 
purple, on occasion of a violent sedition, which 
terminated in a ruinous war. All communica- 
tion between the different quarters of Alexandria 
was cut off, and it was easier, says St. Dionysius, 
to go from one end of the world to the other 
than from Alexandria to Alexandria. The streets 
were filled with blood, the dead bodies putrefied, 
and by their infection brought on the plague. — 
JEmilian, in vain, endeavoured to appease the 
people. They were exasperated against him, 
and attacked him with stones and darts ; upon 
which, in order to iifeTt tfie imminent danger that 
threatened him, he declared himself emperor. — 
The soldiers and thft people, happy in the pros- 
pect of being rescued from the yoke of Gallie- 
nus, acknowledged his sovereign authority. At 
length he was attacked and defeated by Theo- 
dotus, the minister of Gallienus’s vengeance. — 
U^on this he retired to the Bruchium, a quarter 
of Alexandria, and sustained a siege, in which 
Anatolius and St. Eusebius, intimate friends, 
andafterwards bishops of Laodicea, were ad- 
mifl^ for their ingenious charity in comforting 
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and relieving the unhappy besieged, who 
perished with hunger. Anatolius was shut up 
in Bruchium, and Eusebius remained with the 
Romans. The former, moved with compassion 
to the wants and misery of the besieged, applied 
to the latter in order to obtain amnesty for those 
who should leave the garrison and surrender 
themselves. Having succeeded in his applica- 
cation, he immediately proposed surrendering 
the place, and making peace with the besiegers. 
The answer was, that no peace should be 
made. Anatolius then proposed, that all who 
were of no service should leave the place in dis- 
guise, and they were kindly received and 
seasonably supplied by Eusebius. /Emilius 
was afterwards taken by Theodotus and sent to 
Gallienus, who ordered him to be strangled in 
prison. The various misfortunes that befel Alex- 
andria so depopulated this great city, that, after 
these calamities, tlie number of its inhabitants, 
from four to foujscore years of age, was not equal 
to that which had been usually reckoned before 
of those who were between forty and seventy. — 
This difference was known by the registers that 
were kept for the gratuitous distribution of corn. 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. vii. 21. I)iocle;sian, A. I). 
296, marched against Achilleus, who had 
usurped the government of h'gypt^ and, having 
driven him to Alexandria, besieged the city, cut 
off the aqueducts which conveyed the waters of 
the Nile into every quarter of that immense city, 
and rendering his camp impregnable to the 
sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. After 
a siege of eight months, Alexandria, wasted by 
the sword and by fire, implored tlie clemency of 
the conqueror, but it experienced the full extent 
of his severity. Many thousands of the citizens 
perished in a promiscuous slaughter, and there 
were few obnoxious persons in Egypt, who es- 
caped a sentence either of death, or at least 
of exile. Eutropius, ix. 24. Orosiu.s, vii. 25, 
says, that he gave up the city to be plundered. — 
As an apology for the severity of this emperor, 
it has been alleged that the seditions of Alexan- 
dria had often affected the tranquillity and sub- 
sistence of Rome itself, and that his severity 
W’as counterbalanced by salutary regulations. — 
In 302, he established, for the benefit of this 
city, a perpetual distribution of corn. Constan- 
tine, with a view of establishing his new city of 
Constantinople, distributed every day 80,000 
bushels of corn brought from Alexandria; and 
he einjdoyed the Alexandrian fleet in victualling 
Nevv Home, Jis it was called, leaving to Old 
Rome only that of Afnca. Socrat. ii. 13. — 
Alexandria sufl'ered in common with other places 
by the violent and destructive earthquake which 
shook the greateist part of the Roman empire, 
July 21st, A. J). 365; and this city annually 
commemorated this fatal day, when .50,000 per- 
sons liad lost their lilies iirthe inundation. 

It was in Alexandria chiefl/that the Grecian 
philosophy was engrafted upon the stock of an- 
cient oriental wisdom. The Egyptian method 
of teaching by allegory was peculiarly favourable 
to such an union. This influence of the Grecian 
upon the oriental jihilosophy continued , i|ong 
alter the time of Alexander, and was one principal 
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occasion of the confusion of opinions which 
occurs in the history of the Alexandrian and 
Christian schools. Alexander, when he built 
the city with a determination to make it the 
seat of his empire, opened a new mart of philoso- 
phy, which emulated the fame of Athens itself. 
A general indulgence was granted to tlie promis- 
cuous crowd assembled in this rising city 
whether Egyptians, Grecians, Jews, or others, 
to profess their respective systems of philosophy 
without molestation. The consequence was, that 
Egypt was soon filled with religious and philo- 
sophical sectaries of every kind ; and particularly, 
that almost every Grecian sect found an advo- 
cate and proA^ssor in Alexandria. The family of 
the Ptolemies, as we have seen, who obtained 
the government of Egypt after Alexander, from 
motives of policy, encouraged this new establish- 
ment. IHolemy Lagus, who had obtained the 
crown, of Egypt by usurpation, invited people 
from every part of Greece to settle in Egypt, 
and removed the schools of Athens to Alexan- 
dria. This enlightened prince spared no pains 
to raise the literary, as well as the civil, military, 
and commercial credit of his country. Under 
the patronage first of the Egyptian princes, and 
afterwards of the Roman emperors, Alexandria 
long continued to enjoy great celebrity as the 
seat of learning, and to send forth eminent phi- 
losophers of every sect to distant countries. It 
remained a school of learning, as well as a com- 
mercial emporium, till it was taken, as we shall 
see in the. sequel of this article, and plundered of 
its literary treasures by the Saracens. Philosophy, 
during this period, sufl’ered a grievous corruption 
from the attempt which was made by philoso- 
phers of difl’erent sects and countries, Grecian, 
h'gyptian, and oriental, who were assembled in 
Alexandria, to frame, I'rom their different tenets, 
one general system of opinions. The respect 
which had long been universally paid to the 
schools of Greece, and tb? honours witli which 
they were now adorned by the Egyptian princes, 
induced other wise men, and even the Ej^ptian 
priests and philosophers themselves, to submit j 
to this innovation. Hence arose an heterogeneous 
mass of opinions, under the name of Eclectic 
philosophy, and which has been the foundation 
of endless confusion, error, and absurdity, not 
only in the Alexandrian school, but among .Tews 
an(l Christians ; producing among the former 
that specious kind of philosophy, which they 
called their Cabbala, and among the latter innu- 
merable corruptions of the Christian faith. The 
Alexandrian school is celebrated by Strabo, lib. 
xvii. ; and by Ammianus, xxii. 6. Bmicker^s HiS' 
tory of PhUosophif, by Enjieldf vol. i. p. 500. 

At Alexandria there was, in a very early pe- 
riod of the Christian sera, a Christian school ot 
considerable eminence. St. Jerome says, the 
school at Alexandria had be^ in being from the 
time of St. Mark. Pantcenus, placed by Laro' 
ner at the year 1 92, presided in it. St. 

Alexandria succeeded Pantienus in this 
about the year 190; and he was succeeded X 
Origen. Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. p. 
theological system of Plato was introduced m 
both the philosophical and Christian « schools 
Alexandria; and many of his sentiments aod e " 
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pi-essions blended with the opinions and lan- 
guage of the professors. 

In the year 638, Amrou, the general of Omar, 
invaded Egypt; and in the following year he 
commenced the siege of Alexandria. This siege 
js perhaps the most arduous and important en- 
terprise in the annals of Saracen conquests. The 
first trading city in the world was abundantly 
replenished with the means of subsistence and 
defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for 
, the dearest of human rights, religion and pro- 
yierty. The sea was continually open; and if 
lleraclius had been awake to the public distress, 
fresh armies of Romans and barbarians might 
have been poured into the harbour, to save the 
second capital of the empire. A circumference 
of ten miles would have scattered the forces of 
the Greeks, and favoured the stratagems of an 
active enemy; but the two sides of an oblong 
square were covered by the sea and the lake 
Mareotis, and each of th^ narrow ends exposed 
a front of no more than ten furlongs. The ef- 
forts of the Ar.ibs, however, were not inadequate 
to the difficulty of the attempt. The faithful na- 
tives devoted their labours to the services of 
Amrou; an<l in every attack his sword and ban- 
ner glittered in the van of the Moslems. The 
general, having been released from a temporary 
captivity, into which his imprudent valour had 
betrayed him, advanced towards the city doomed 
to destruction. At length, after a siege of four- 
teen months, and the loss of 23,000 men, the 
Saracens prevailed ; the (wrecks embarked their 
dispirited and diminislied numliers; and the 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of 
the capital of E^gypt, December 22, A.l). 640. 
Mtave taken,’ said Amrou to the caliph, Dhe 
great city of tlie west. It is impossible for me 
to enumerate the variety of its riches and beauty; 

1 shall content myself with observing, that it 
contains 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres, 
or jjlaces of amusement, 12,000 shops for the 
sale of vegetable foods, and 40,000 tributary 
.lews. The town has been subdued by force of 
arms, without treaty or capitulation, and the 
Moslems are impatient to see the fruits of their 
victory.’ According to the Arabian historians, 
Alexandria, at this time, consisted of three cities, 
Menna, or the port, which included Pharos 
and the adjacent parts ; Alexandria, properly so 
called, where the modem Scanderia stands ; and 
Nekita, or the Necropolis of Josephus and 
Strabo. 

The intelligence of this disgraceful and cala- 
mitous event afflicted the declining health of the 
emperor, and lleraclius died of a dropsy about 
seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria. Under 
ihe minority of his grandson, the clamours of a 
people deprived of their daily sustenance, com- 
pelled the Byzantine court to undertake the re- 
covery of the capital of Elgypt. In the space of 
lour years the haroour and fortifications of Alex- 
andria were twice occupied by a fleet and army 
of Romans ; who were twice expelled by tl# 
valour of Amrou. But the facility of the at- 
tempt, the repetition of the insult, and the ob- 
of the resistance, provoked him to swear, 
lhat if a Jthird time he drove the infidels into the 
sea, he would render iklexandria as accessible on 
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all sides as the house of a prostitute. Faithful 
to his promise, he dismantled several parts of the 
walls and towers, but the people were spared ; 
and the mosch of mercy was erected on the spot 
where the victorious general stopped the fury of 
his troops. For the fate of the library, see Alex- 
andrian Library. 

Under the domination of the Arabs, Alex- 
andria gradually lost its splendour. In the year 
924 it was taken by the Magrebians, two years 
after the destruction by fire of its great church, 
called by the Arabs, A1 Kaisaria, or Caesarea, 
which had been formerly a Pagan temple, 
erected by queen Cleopatra, in honour of Saturn. 
The city was soon abandoned by the Magrebians, 
and in 928 the possession of it was again re- 
sumed. But when their fleet was afterwards 
defeated by that of the Caliph, the Magrebian 
general, Abul Kasem, retired from Alexandria, 
leaving in it a garrison of 300 men, who, with 
the remaining inhabitants, were removed by the 
Caliph’s admiral, Thmaal, to an island in the 
Nile, called Aboukir. According to Eaitychius, 
more than 200,000 of the wretched inhabitants 
perished this year. 

In the year B75 the old walls had been demo- 
lished ; its extent contracted to half its ancient 
dimensions, i^nd tliose walls were built which 
e»xist at the present day. This second Alexan- 
dria, which may be called, says Savary, that of 
the Arabs, presented, by the disposition of its 
streets, the form of a chequer. It had ])reserved 
a part of its public places and of its monu- 
ments. The pharos still existed ; and Alex- 
andria, in its decline, still presented an air 
of grandeur and magnificence that excited admi- 
ration. 

The dominion of the Turks, and the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1499, however, 
completed its ruin, and from that time it has 
fallen into decay. Its large buildings fell into 
ruins ; and, under a government which discou- 
raged even the appearance of wealth, no person 
could venture to repair them. 

The present state of Alexandria affords a 
scene of magnificent ruin and desolation. It is 
divided into the new and old town ; the latter of 
which is incomparably the most extensive. It is 
partly enclosed within walls, which are evidently 
of Saracenic structure, of great thickness and 
solidity, and flanked by a hundred towers. 
They are supposed, by Dr. Pocock, to have been 
built in 1212, by one of the successors of Saladin, 
who employed in them the wreck of the ancient 
city. Part of them is composed, in a singular 
manner, of a species of shelly concretions, so 
cemented together as to a])pe.ir a simple compo- 
sition. Those walls are two French leagues, or 
nearly six miles in circumference ; but the space 
which they enclose, forms only a small part of 
the ancient city of the Ptolemies, whose ruins 
can be distinctly tl^iced %V’er more than three 
times that circuit. Even of the enclosure within 
the walls, by much the greater part is composed 
of ruins. No traveller has described, in so lively 
a manner as Volney, the aspect ot ancient 
Alexandria. ‘Incur country,’ says he, ‘ruins 
are an object of curiosity. Scarcely can we dis- 
cover, in uitfrequented places, some ancient 
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castle, Tvhose decay announces rather the deser- 
tion of its master, than the wretchedness of the 
neighbourhood. In Alexandria, on the contrary, 
we no sooner leave the new town, than we are 
astonished at the sight of an immense extent of 
ground overspread with ruins. The earth is 
covered with the remains of lofty buildings 
destroyed ; whole fronts crumbled down, roofs 
fallen in, battlements decayed, and the stones 
disfigured and corroded by saltpetre. The tra- 
veller passes over a vast plain, furrowed with 
trenches, pierced with wells, divided by walls in 
ruins, covered over wdth ancient columns and 
modem tombs, amid palm trees and nopals, and 
w’here no living creature is to be met with, but 
owls, bats, and jackals. The inhabitants, ac- 
customed to this scene, behold it without emo- 
tion ; hut the stranger, in whom the recollection 
of ancient ages is revived oy the novelty of the 
objects around him, feels a sensation, which not 
unfrequenlly dissolves him into tears, inspiring 
reflections which fill his heart with sadness, 
while his soul is elevated by their sublimity.* 

.^Vmid this total wreck of ancient grandeur, a 
few objects only rise distinguishable through the 
surrounding desolation. Of these, the most re- 
markable by far is that called ‘ Pomney’s Pillar.^ 
All travellers have been struck with%he loftiness 
and grandeur of this monument, Norden con- 
siders it as the finest column that the Corinthian 
order has ever produced, and Sonnini reckons 
it superior to any in the world. The height has 
been estimated at 1 17 feet, but appears, by more 
careful measurements, not to exceed ninety-four 
or ninety-five. It is composed of three pieces 
of the finest granite, one ot which serves for the 
})edestal, the other for the shaft, and the third for 
the capital. The mean diameter is seven feet 
nine inches, so that tlie entire contents of the 
column may be estimated at 6000 feet. It is 
uninjured, unless in the pedestal and some part 
of the bottom of the shaft, Denon conceives 
the body of the column to be much the finest 
part of it ; the capital, and still more the pedes- 
ta], he represents as of inferior workmanship. 
The name expresses the general belief, tliat it 
was erected by Ca?sar, to commemorate his vic- 
tory over Pompey ; but this derivation seems very 
uncertain ; and the opinions respecting its origin 
and date are exceedingly various. Denon ima- 
gines, that it formed only part of a more exten- 
sive building, the traces of which, in its vicinity, 
appeared to him distinctly visible. 

In the space of two leagues enclosed by walls, 
notliing is to be seen but the remains of })ilas- 
ters, of capitals, and of obelisks, and of whole 
mountains of shattered columns and monuments 
of ancient art, heaped one upon another, and ac- 
cumulated to a greater height than that of the 
houses. The famous tower of Pharos has been 
long since demolished, and a square castle, with- 
out taste, ornament, or strength, called Farillon, 
Erected in its place. The mole which joined the 
continent tp the isle of Pharos is enlarged, and is 
now become a part of the main land. The 
island of Anti-Uhodcs is in the middle of the 
present town, and is discoverable only by an 
eminence covered with ruins. The harbour Ki- 
botos is choked up. The oanal which conveyed 
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the waters of Mareotis has disappeared. This 
lake itself, through the negligence of the Turks 
in preserving the** canals which conveyed the 
waters of the Nile, is no longer in existence, but 
is entirely occupied by the sands of Lybia. The 
canal of Faou6, the only one which at present 
communicates with Alexandria, and without 
which that town could not subsist, since it has 
not a drop of fresh water, is half filled with mud 
and sand. Under the Roman empire, and even 
under the domination of the Arabs, it was navi- 
gable all the year, and served for the conveyance 
of merchandize. Its banks were shaded with 
date trees, covered with vineyards, and adorned 
with country houses. At present it has no water 
till about the end of August, and its supply is 
hardly sufficient to fill the cisterns of the town. 
The fields adjoining to it are deserted ; the 
groves and gardens which surrounded the ancient 
city have disappeared, and without the walls there 
are only a few scattered trees, some sycamores 
and fig trees, some date and caper trees, and kali, 
that hide tlie burning sands, which would be 
otlierwise insupportable to the sight. Neverthe- 
less, every trace of ancient magnificence is not 
obliterated. Some parts of the old walls are yet 
standing; and they are flanked with large towers, 
at the distance of about 200 paces from each 
other, and with smaller intermediate ones. Be- 
low are magnificent casemates, which may serve 
for galleries in which to walk. In the lower 
part of the towers is a large squaife hall, whose 
roof is supported by thick columns of Thebaic 
stone ; and above this are several rooms, over 
which are platforms more than twenty 'paces 
square. The reservoirs, vaulted with muen art, 
and extending under the whole town, are almost 
entire at the end of 2000 years. Of Caesar’s 
palace there remain only a few porphyry pillars, 
and the front, which is almost entire, and appears 
very beautiful. The palace of Cleopatra was 
built upon the walls facing the port, having a 
gallery on the outside, supported by several fine 
columns. Towards the eastern part of the pa-' 
lace are two obelisks, vulgarly called Cleopatra’s 
Needles. They are of Thebaic stone, and covered 
with hieroglyphics ; one is overturned, broken, 
and lying under the sand ; the other is on its 
pedestal. These two obelisks, each of them of 
a single stone, are about sixty feet high, by 
seven feet square at the base. Towards the 
gate of Rosetta are five columns of marble, on 
the place formerly occupied by the porticoes of 
the Gymnasium. The rest of the colonade, the^^s 
design of which was discoverable 100 years ago 
by Maillet, has been since destroyed by the bar- 
barism of the Turks. The canal of the Nile, 
already mentioned, is about seventy paces from 
Pompey’s pillar; and’ on the top of the hill is a 
tower, in which a centinel is placed, who gives 
notice by a flag, of the sfiips^ that are coming 
into port On the sea-coast there is a 
basin, cut out of the rock that forms the shore 
fekying on its sides two beautiful saloons that are 
hewn out by the chis9el,withbenchG8 across tben*- 
A canal of a ziz-zag form, for the purpose 
ping the progress of the sand by its differ®® 
windings, conveys into them the water of the sea, 
pure and transparent as crystal^The vvate 
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rises a little above the waist, when a person is 
ijeated on the stone bench, and the feet rest on 
a fine sand The waves of the sea dash against 
the rock, and foam in the canjd. The swell en- 
ters, raises you up, and leaves you ; and thus 
alternately entering and retiring, furnishes a 
constant supply of fresh water, and a coolness, 
which is grateml and delicious under a burning 
sky. Tlii^ place is vulgarly called the Bath of 
Cleopatra ; and some ruins indicate its having 
been formerly ornamented. 

A more useful, and even more magnificent la- 
bour, consisted in the reservoirs with which an- 
cient Alexandria was supplied with water. The 
construction of these excavated the whole ground 
upon which that city stood. A conduit, commu- 
nicating with the canal of Cleopatra, extended 
the whole length of the city. When this was 
judged to be filled with the overflowings of the 
Nile, the chiefs of the city went in great ceremony 
to open it, and admit the water into the cisterns. 
These reservoirs, wliich were formerly very nu- 
merous, are now reduced to half a dozen, which 
however are sufficient for the reduced consump- 
tion of the city. 

The catacombs are a still more extraordinary 
monument ; they begin at the extremity of the old 
city, and extend some distance along the coast, 
forniing what was called the Necropolis, or city of 
thcMlead. They consist of small sepulchral grottoes^ 
cut in the rock. The interior of the galleries 
is plastered by mortar. Most of these cavi- 
ties have been the subject of discovery, and each 
has been found to contain three coffins piled over 
each other. The Arabs report, that there is a 
subterraneous communication between this quar- 
ter and the ancient city of Memphis ; but this 
statement seems to require confirmation. 

The modern Alexandria is built near the 
brink of the sea, on a kind of peninsula, situate 
between the two ports above mentioned. The 
new port assigned to Europeans, is clogged up 
with sand, which renders the entrance into it 
both difficalt and dangerous, and, in the stormy 
weather, endangers the bulging of the ships ; and 
the bottom is rocky, so that the cables soon 
chafe and part; and thus vessels are frequently 
driven against one another, and are sometimes 
lost. An instance of this happened in March, 
1773, when more than forty vessels were 
dashed to pieces on the mole by a north- 
west gale. Similar accidents have also happened 
at different (Imes; and under the Turkish go- 
vernment, which, as it is said, ruins the labours 
0 / past ages, and destroys the hopes of future 
time, no provision is likely to be made for pre- 
venting their occurring again. The other port, or 
the Eunostus of the ancients, to the westward of 
the Pharos, is called the port of Africa ; it is much 
larger than the former, and lies immediately 
tmder part of the town of Alexandria. The 
new Alexandria, even* in its state of decay, is 
still to Europeans the most interesting of the cities 

^Sypt. It is built chiefly along the edast, and 
occupies only a small portion of the space en- 
closed within the Saracenic walls. Alexandria,* 

a modern traveller, now exhibits very few 

jjarks by -which it could be recognised as one of 

principal monuments of the magnificence of 
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the conqueror of Asia. Its houses, like all those 
of the Levant, have flat terraced roofs ; the place 
of windows is supplied by apertures which tnem- 
selves are almost entirely obstructed by a pro- 
jecting wooden lattice, through which the light 
can scarcely penetrate. The streets, narrow and 
aukwardly disposed, have neither pavement nor 
police ; the eye of the traveller is arrested by no 
public nor private edifice ; and but for the ruins 
of the old city, there would be nothing to attraA 
a moment’s attention. 

The population of modern Alexandria has 
been variously estimated. Some have carried 
it so high as 20,000, while others assert that 
the stationary numbers cannot exceed 5000 ; in 
addition to which, howevei, there is a continual 
resort of strangers from all quarters of the 
world. The basis of the population consists of 
Turks, Copts, and Jews. The Turks compose 
the officers of government and the garrison ; 
the rest are chiefly artizans and shopkeepers, 
in easy circumstances, but few of whom carry on 
any extensive trade. The Copts are numerous, 
but held in contempt ; a few of them only have 
acquired some wealth by commerce. But the 
mercantile transactions of Alexandria are al- 
most entirely in the hands of the Jews. Although 
they pay a higher per centage to the custom- 
house than European merchants, they yet 
find means *0 sell their goods cheaper. The 
customs being let in farm every two years, they 
agree witli the farmer for a composition, which 
he is obliged to make favourable, otherwise the 
Jews would delay the greater part of their impor- 
tations, till the end of his period. There are 
about twelve great Jew-merchan!s in Alexan- 
dria, who exercise a species of sovereignty over 
their countrymen, both by the extent of their 
capital and commercial transactions, and by be- 
coming umpires in their disputes. 

The commerce of Alexandria is still not in- 
considerable ; since it includes all which the 
European states carry on with Egypt. It was 
at first nearly monopolized by the Venetians 
and (Jenoese; but after the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, their establishments ra- 
pidly declined, and fell at last into a state of 
total bankruptcy. The whole trade then fell 
into the hands of the French and the English. 
The former, previous to the revolution and the 
late war, carried it on to the greatest extent, 
and had a considerable number of merchants 
residing there. The approach to Alexandria 
from the west is attended with considerable dif- 
ficulty, the Lybian shore being completely a 
dead flat, presenting no object that is percepti- 
ble at the smallest distance. A vessel, which 
has this shore to leeward, must keep a strict 
watch, as there is neither port nor road to afford 
any shelter. The first land-mark consists in 
two eminences, with a tower on each, called 
Aboukir, or by Europeans the Tower of the 
Arabs. The immediate approach to Alexandria 
is announced by the appearance of Pompey's 
pillar. There are two harbours, the old and th# 
new. The former, though somewhat difficult 

of entrance, is safe, *and affords sufficient depth 

of water. Unfortunately, it is considered too 
sacred to be entered by any but the disciples of 
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Mahomet. Christians are obliged to content 
themselves with the new harbour, which is shal- 
low, has a rocky bottom, and is exposed to 
the north wind, which often blows with great 
violence. 

Volney describes Alexandria as wholly un- 
able to resist any attack ; and, accordingly, on 
the landing of the French, it surrendered with- 
out striking a blow. They seem, however, to 
have been industrious in placing it in a state of 
defence, and so far succeeded, tiiat the English, 
in 1801, after gaining two victories in front of 
it, did not venture to attack the city, but turned 
-heir arms against Cairo, the reduction of which 
ed to the general evacuation of Egypt. Alex- 
andria, however, was taken by the Fnglish in 
1806, without difficulty, though it did not re- 
main long in their possession. Long. 30°. 5'. E. 
Lat. 31°. 16'. N. 

The language spoken at Alexandria is the 
Arabic ; but most of tlie Alexandrians, and those 
in particular whom commerce leads into an in- 
tercourse with the merchants of Europe, speak 
likewise the Italian. The moresco or lingua 
franca, which is a compound of bad Italian, 
Spanish, and Arabic, is likewise spoken in this 
place. The government of Alexandria is like 
that of other places in Eg>’pt ; and is conducted 
by an aga, who has under liiin a k!|[li and sub- 
basha, all nominated by the chief basha. It has 
a small garrison of soldiers, part of wliich are Ja- 
nissaries and Assaffs ; wffio are haughty and inso- 
lent, not only to strangers, but to the mercantile 
and industrious part of the peo])le. These are 
lodged in the farillons or castles that guard the 
port, where tlie aga or governor that commands 
them also resides. But though the Pharos, ac- 
cording to established regulations, ought to be 
garrisoned by 500 janissaries, it has never half 
that number ; and not more than four canons for 
its defence. The w hole of the fortifications might 
easily be beaten down by a single frigate ; but a 
foreign army would experience great difficulty in 
raaintaning possession of Alexandria for want of 
water. Alexandria was taken by assault on the 
fourth of July, 1798, by the French army under 
the command of Buonaparte, at that time prime 
consul of France ; after putting to flight the 
Arabs and Mainalukes wdio defended it, and 
killing about :300 of them. The troops that were 
left in possession of the town, when the army be- 
gan its march across the desert, having been for- 
bidden, under penalty of death, from entering the 
houses or mosques of the Turks, or committing 
any violence on their persons, or those of their 
families, built huts of palm-liranches without the 
city, to shelter themselves from the sun. • The 
men of science, who accompanied tlie army, were 
lodged in the houses of the few Europeans resi- 
dent at Alexandria; but a dozen of them were 
crowded together in one chamber, under the heat 
of a torrid climate. Miserably supplied both 
with food and water, molested with the stings of 
insects, and surrounded with filth and wretched- 
ness, they at the same time contemplated, in a 
city once renowned for industry, commerce, and 
activity, nothing but ruins, barbarism, and po- 
verty ; stupid-looking citizens, with long pipes, 
indolently sitting in the public places ; half starved 


and naked children, and the forms of bare- 
footed women, in blue serge gowns, and black 
stuff veils, flying the approach, or turning away 
with precipitation, whenever they met a French- 
man. The French beheld every where monu- 
ments of antiquity, but every where misplaced ; 
pilkirs of granite, inscribed with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, strewed the streets, or divided by the 
saw, served for their holds and benches ; marble 
and porphyry bases and capitals, baths and cata- 
combs, were found in ruins, with nothing entire 
but a bath of black granite, destined for the mu- 
seum of Paris ; the pillar of Pompey, and the 
obelisk of Cleopatra, which were yet in good 
preservation. 

The Christian zeal against all the idols of the 
heatlien world was exercised so unsparingly at 
Alexandria, at the close of the fourth century, as 
to produce the greatest public disorders. The 
temple of Serapis was converted into a church 
to the honour of the martyrs ; and over tlie tomb 
of Alexander, a Christian church is said to have 
been erected to the memory of St. Athanasius, 
that distinguished relic itself being convertecl 
into a cistern. On the conquest of Alexandria, 
by the Saracens, happily, as Dr. Clarke thinks, 
for the identity of this monument, the church 
only changed its name for the mosque of St. 
Athanasius: and the fame of the founder of this 
city, throughout the eastern world, was naturally 
transferred to his tomb. (Jelebraled in many 
eastern writings, as ‘ tlie lord of the two ends o 
the world, ^ ‘ the king of kings,’ Ike. ; for ages 
reverenced as a god by the Egyptians, and 
.spoken of witli distinction in the Koran, the ve- 
neration now paid to this relic of Alexander, 
seems to have been uninterrupted for centuries 
Benjamin, of Toleda, a Spanish Jew, who visited 
Alexandria in the thirteenth century, speaks of 
‘ a marble sepulchre, on which were sculptured 
all sorts of birds, and other animals, with an in- 
scription of the ancients which no one can 
read but ^ they have a conjecture,^ he adds, 

‘ that some king, before the deluge, was buried 
there ; the length of which sejiulchre was fifteen 
spans, tlie breadth six.’ Johannes Leo, in 1491, 
expressly mentions ^ a small edifice, built like a 
chapel, worthy of notice, on account of a re- 
markable tomb, held in high honour by the Ma- 
hommedans ; in which sepulchre, they assert, is 
interred the body of Alexander the Great, an 
eminent prophet and king, as they read in the 
Koran/ We now trace it through the testimony 
of Marmol, the Spaniard; Jahai Ben Abdal- 
latiff (1270); Sir George Sandys, in 1611 ; the 
reports and enquiries of Dr. Fococke, in 1743 
Irwin, Sonnini, Brown, and Denon. Through 
a period of upwards of 2000 years, it is thus 
attempted to be shown, that the shrine of the 
son of Ammon has .survived himself. Several 
objections are still taken by antiquaries, how- 
ever, against the conclusions of our enterprising 
traveller: that there should not be a single 
Greek inscription on this alleged tomb of the 
greatest of me Greeks: that Eutychius, who 
composed, at Alexandria ‘ Annals of that 
in the Tenth Century/ should mention the 
body of Alexander being brought here, witiiou 
stating, that his tomb remained : the silence o 
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Furer, Boucher, Vansleb, and Niehbuhr, are 
circumstances that have been thoufrht to weij^h 
strongly against its claims; but, in conformity 
with our general principle, of furnishing an im- 
partial record of such opinions (and, because, 
we are rather among the unbelievers, than the 
converts, of Dr. C.^s arguments, we have given 
them the more fully,) we have now placed the 
whole of this interesting enquiry before the 
reader; and must leave the decision upon the 
claims of this monument to the further light that 
may be thrown on its numerous hieroglyphics, 
and — himself. 

When the blockade of the port, by the Eng- 
lish fleet, after the famous battle of Aboukir, 
cut off the communication with Rosetta, and the 
supply of water was thus impeded, Buonaparte 
caused the canal, whicli led from Rhainania to 
Alexandria, across a desert of forty miles, to be 
cleansed; by which means, not only this city 
received a larger supply of water and provisions, 
but the artillery was conveyed expeditiously and 
conveniently, by water, to the general deposit at 
Oisa. BuonaparUi also drew plans for the better 
defence of the port of Alexandria, and the city of 
Cairo ; formed a great establishment for the mecha- 
nical arts; and, with tlie concurrence of the sci- 
entific men who attended him, formed a national 
academy, called the Institute. In the year 1801 
Alexandria was taken by the h’nglish army, 
under the command of general Hutchinson, the 
news of which was announced soon after the 
preliminaries of peace between England and 
I’rance w’ere signed, by the respective agents of 
the two countries ; by one article of which, 
Kgypt is to be delivered up to the Sublime Otto- 
man Porte. The symbols employed by the Alex- 
andrians on their medals, were, the ibis. Hippo- 
potamus, ears of corn, the lion, and others, which 
were common to the whole country, or to Africa. 

A medal of Adrian re{)resents 
Alexandria in the form of a 
woman, sitting on the ground, 
having, on her right side, and at 
her feet, ears of corn, and rest- 
ing on a basket full of fruits. 

Goltx. Numm, Imperat. 

^ Alexandria is situated in N. lat. 31°. 11'. 20". 
k. long. 30°. 16'. 30". — -Nautical Almanac. Ac- 
cording to Travels, vol, i, p. 16, N. lat. 

31°. ir. 32". E. long. 30°. 17'. 30". Anc. and 
Mod. Un. Hist. Rollms Anc. Hist. Savan/y 
letters on E^pt, vol. i. letter 2. Sonnini's 
Iravels through Xfpper and Lower Egypt. Gib- 
oon s Decline, 4'c oj the Rom. Emp. 

Alexandria, was also a name given to several 
other cities, viz, a city of Arachosia, on the river 
Arachotus, the Alexandropolis of Isidore, (Ste- 
phanus) ; thought by some to be the modern 
labul : — another of Gedrosia, both built by order 



of Alexander the Great, Pliny, II. N, lib. vi. 
c. 23. — A third of Aria, near the lake Arius, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy; but, according to Pliny, 
m. vi. c. 23, on the river Arius, built by Alex- 
settled a colony of Macedonians 
„n®re, Strabo, lib. xv.; Ammianus, lib. 22. — A 
ourth in Bactriana, so called, according to 
lib. vi. c. 23, from its builder. — ^A fifth, 
^ inland town of Carmania, built by Alexander, 


and mentioned by Ptolemy, Ammianus, and 
Pliny . — A sixth, in the country of the Daha?, in 
Sogdiana, Isidorus Characenus. — A seventh, in 
India, at the confluence of the Acesines and 
Indus, Arrian, lib. v, c. 15. — An eighth, built 
by Alexander tlie Great, between Issus and the 
straits which lead from Cilicia into Syria, called 
also Alexandretta, and now Scanderoon. — A 
ninth, in Margiana, built by Alexander, and re- 
built (after it was demolished,) by Antiochus, 
the son of Seleucus, and hence called Antiocha 
of Syria; and also Seleucia, watered by the 
river Mergus; seventy stadia in circuit, accord- 
ing to Pliny, lib. vi. c. 16; who adds, that, 
after the defeat of Crassus, Orodes conveyed the 
captives to this place. — A tenth, of the Oxiana, 
in Sogdiana, built by Alexander, on the Oxus, 
near the confines of Bactria, Pliny, lib. vi. c. 16. — 
An eleventh, built by Alexander, at the foot of 
Mount Paropamisus, which was called Caucasus, 
Pliny, lib. vi. c. 23. — A twelfth, in Troas, called 
also Troas and Antigonia, built by Alexander, 
in commemoration of Troy; Antigonus, one of 
his lieutenants, laid the foundations of it, and 
gave his name to the city ; but the name of 
Alexander was restored by Lysimachus, who 
afterwards embelli.shcd, and extended it. It 
became, under Augustus, one of the handsomest 
cities of the e^t. Under Adrian, Herodes At- 
ticus constructed a superb aqueduct, some 
traces of which are still visible. The walls of 
the city, houses, temples, and other monuments, 
are built of a hard slielly stone. The marble of 
Paros, and that of Marmora, also several sorts 
of granite, are common here. Near the rivulet, 
to the south of the city, are two springs of 
mineral water, resorted to by the Turks and 
Greeks, recommended for disorders of the skin, 
the leprosy, and syphilis. The harbour, of 
narrow extent, is almost choked up with sand. 
History does not mention the epoch in which 
this city was destroyed ; but it was before the 
Turks establisheil themselves in this country. 
The environs present a fruitful soil, forming a 
plain, in which tlie velani oak grows without cul- 
ture. The ruins of this city are six leagues to the 
south of Cape Sigaeuin. Olivier’s Travels, ike. 
vol. ii. p. 46. — A thirteenth, Alexandria, built 
by Alexander, on the Jaxurtes, bounding his 
victories towards Scythia. — ^A fifteenth, in Adia- 
bene, mentioned by Pliny ; and, as Ilardouin 
suggests, designed to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the defeat of Darius. — A sixteenth, on the 
northern coast of the island of Cyprus, south of 
the promontory of Callinusa. — ^A seventeenth, in 
Palestine, on the river Scham, and near the sea, 
to the south of Tyre. 

Alexandria, or Alessandria, surnamed 
Della Paglia, because tlie inhabitants use stubble 
for fuel, instead of wood; or, because the Ger- 
mans contemptuously called it Palearis, or a 
fortress of straw, a city of Italy, in the district 
of Alexandrin, or Alessandrino, belonging to the 
duchy of Milau. It has a castle, and is situated 
in a marshy country, on the river Tenaro. It 
was built in honour of pope Alexander III. in 
1170, and is said tq have 12,000 inhabitants. 
By this pope, it was made a bishopric, suffragan 
of Milan, with several privileges annexed. The 
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citadel is strong, but the fortifications are indif- 
ferent. It was ceded to tlie duke of Savoy, in 
1703; taken by prince Eugene, after three days 
siege, 1706; by the French, in 1745; and re- 
taken by the king of Sardinia, in 1746, to whom 
by the treaty of Utrecht it belongs. It is thirty- 
eight miles east of Turin, and thirty-seven 
south-south-west of Milan. N. lat. 44°. 48'. 
E. long. 8°. 39'. 

Alexandria, in modern geography, the prin- 
cipal Russian settlement in the Aleutian islands, 
and the residence of the governor on the island 
of Kodiak. The harbour is excellent and capa- 
cious, being sheltered by several small islands 
lying to the south-west. Alexandria consists of 
about fifty houses built of logs, the rooms of 
which are caulked with moss, and covered with 
grass. This is the principal depot belonging to 
the Russian African company, and where the 
furs are collected. The town is called St. Paul 
by captain Lisiansky. It contains a church, a 
barrack for the Russian convicts, a school, and 
several .store-houses belonging to the. North-West 
Company. 

Alexandria, in North America, a town of 
Virginia, on the south bank of the river Potow- 
mak. The situation is elevated and pleasant, 
and the streets are laid out regularly upon the 


plan of Philadelphia. It is situated 100 miles 
north from Richmond, and contains upwards of 
300 houses, many of which are elegant. Its 
population is rapidly increasing. Long. 77°. 0 
VV. Lat. 38°. 30'. N. 

Alexandria, (Patriarch of,) in ecclesiastical 
history. See Patriarch. 

ALEXANDRIAN, in a particular sense, is 
applied to all those who professed or taught the 
sciences in the school of Alexandria. 

Thus, Clemens is called Alexandrinus, or the 
Alexandrian, though some say he was born at 
Athens: the same epithet is applied to Apion, 
born at Oasis; and to Aristarchus, by birth a 
Samothracian. The chief Alexandrian philoso- 
phers were, Euclid, the famous geometer; the 
two ancient astronomers, Aristillus and Timo- 
charis; Eratosthenes, Apollonius Perga;us, Co- 
non, Hipparchus, Cte.sibius, Heron, Possidonius, 
Pappus, TThcon, Hypathia, the daughter of Theon, 
Ptolemy; and Philoponus and Didymus, the 
last mathematicians of this school. To these, we 
may add, Ammonius, Plotinus, Origen, Por- 
phyiy, Jamblichus, Sopater, Maximus, and 
Dexippus. 

Alexandrian is more particularly under- 
stood of a college of priests, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Alexander Severus, after his deification. 


ALEXANDRIAN COPY. 


ALEXANDRIAN Copy, is a manuscript, 
consisting of four volumes, in a large quarto, or 
rather folio size, containing the whole Bible in 
Greek, including the two Testaments and the Apo- 
crypha. * Of the few manuscripts known to be 
extant,’ says an intelligent author, * which con- 
tain the Greek scriptures, (that is the Old Testa- 
ment according to the Septuagint version, and 
the New Testament ;) there are twm which pre- 
eminently demand the attention of the biblical 
student, for their antiquity and intrinsic value, 
viz. : — the Alexandrian manuscript which is pre- 
served in the British IMuseum, and the Vatican 
manuscript, deposited in the library of the Vati- 
can palace at Rome.’ 

The Codex Alexandrinus, noted by the letter 
A. in Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s critical editions 
of the New Testament, includes within the three 
first volumes the books of the old Testament and 
the Apocrypha. In the fourth volume are found, 
the New Testament, the first epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians, and the Apocryj)hal Psalms 
ascribed to Solomon. In the New Testament are 
wanting the beginning a.s far as Matthew xxv. 6, 
• vvfKptoQ epxfrai ; likewise from John vi. 50, to 
viii. 52 ; and from 2 Cor. iv. 13, to xii. 7. The 
Psalms are preceded by the epistle of Athanasius 
to Marcellinus, and followed by a catalogue 
containing those which are to be used in a prayer 
for each hour, both of the day and the night ; 
also by fourteen hymns, j)artly apochryphal, 
partly biblical, the eleventh of which is a hymn, 
m praise of the V’irgin Mary, entitled irpo^ww^if 
Mapfoc rtjc ^eoroKn. The arguments of Eusebius 


are annexed to the Psalms and his canons to tlie 

go.M)el.s. 

This manuscript is now preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, where it was deposited in 1753. 
It was sent as a present to king Charles 1. from 
Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of Cnatc, and patriarch 
of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, am- 
bassador from England, to the grand seignior, 
in the year 1628. Cyrillus brought it witli 
him from Alexandria, where, probably, it was 
written. 

In a schedule, annexed to it, he gives this ac- 
count : that it was written, as tradition informed 
him, by Theda, a noble Egyptian lady, about 
thirteen hundred years ago, a little after the 
council of Nice. He adds, that the name of 
Theda, at the end of the book, was erased ; hut 
that this was the case with other books of the 
Christians, after Christianity wa.s extinguished 
in Egypt by the Mahommedans: and that recent 
tradition records the fact of the laceration and 
erasure of Theda’s name. The proprietor of 
tills manuscript, before it came into the hands ot 
Cyrillus Lucari.s, had written an Arabic sub- 
scription, expressing that this book was said to 
have been written with the pen of Theda the 
martyr. Various disputes have arisen with re- 
gard to the place whence it was brought, and 
where it was written, to its antiquity, and o 
course, to its real value. Some critics v!^ 
stowed upon it the highest commendation, 
it has been , equally depreciated by others. H 
its most strenuous adversaries, Wetstein seein 
to have been the principal. The place 
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which it was sent to England was, without doubt, 
Alexandria, and hence it has been called Codex 
Alexandrinus. As to the place where it was 
written, there is a considerable difference of 
opinion. Mattha;us Muttis, who was a cotem- 
porary, friend, and deacon of Cyrillus, and who 
afterwards instructed in the Greek language John 
Rudolph Wetstein, uncle to the celebrated editor 
of the Greek Testament, b^ars testimony, in a 
letter written to Martin Bogdan, a physician in 
Bern, dated January 14, 1664, that it had been 
l)rought from one of the twenty-two monasteries 
in mount Athos, which the Turks never de- 
stroyed, but allowed to continue upon the pay- 
ment of tribute. Dr. Woide endeavours to weaken 
the evidence of Muttis, and to render the tes- 
timony of the elder Wetstein suspicious: but 
Spohn, in his Notitia Codicis Alexandrini, p. 
10 — 13, shews, that the objections of Woide are 
ungrounded. Allowing their reality, we cannot 
infer that Cyrillus found this manuscript in 
Alexandria. Before he went to Alexandria, he 
Spent some time on Mount Athos, the repository 
and manufactory of manuscripts of the New 
Testament, whence a great nuin])er have been 
brought into the west of Europe, and a still 
greater number have been sent to Moscow. It is 
therefore probable, independently of the evidence 
of Muttis, that Cyrillus procured it there either 
by purchase or by present, took it with him to 
Alexandria, and brought it thence on his return to 
Constantinople. But tlie question recurs, where 
was this copy written ? The Arabic subscription 
above cited clearly proves that it had been in 
Egypt, at some period or other, before it fell 
into tlie hands of Cyrillus. This subscription 
shews that it once belonged to an E'.gyptian, 
or that during some time it was preserved in 
Egypt, where Arabic has been spoken since the 
seventh century. Besides, it is well known 
that a great number of manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible have been written in Egypt, Woide lias 
also pointed out a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the Cod. Alex, and the writings of the 
Copts. Michaelis alleges another circumstance 
35 a probable argument of its having been written 
Egypt, In Ezekiel xxvii. Id, both in the 
Hebrew and Greek text, the Tyrians are said to 
have fetched their wine from Chclbom, or, ac- 
cording to Bochart, Chulyhon. But as CJhalybon, 
though celebrated for its wine, was unknown to 
the writer of tliis manuscript, he hiis altered it 
by a fanciful conjecture to oivov (k Xf/3pwv, wine 
bom Hebron. This alteration was probably 
tnadeby an Egyptian copyist, because Egypt was 
formerly supplied with wine from Hebron. The 
subscription, before mentioned, ascribes the 
writing of it to Theda, an Eg}^ptian lady of high 
rank, who could not have been, as Michaelis 
supposes, the martyress Theda, placed in the 
tune of St. Paul : but Woide replies that a dis- 
hnetion must be made between Theda martyr, 
und Theda proto-martyr. 

With regard to these subscriptions we may 
observe, with a learned writer (Bp. Marsh), that 
ihe true state of the case appears to he as follows : 
Some centuries after the Codex Alexandrinus 
‘ud been written, and the Greek subscriptions, 
perhaps those other parts where it is more 
VoL. T. ^ 


defective, already lost, it fell into the hands of a 
Christian inhabitant of E^gypt, who, not finding 
the usual Greek subscription of the copyist, ad- 
ded in Arabic, his native language, the tradition, 
cither true or false, which had been preserved in 
the family or families to which the manuscript liad 
belonged, ^ Memorant hunc codicem scrip turn 
esse calamoThedae martyris.’ In the 17th cen- 
tury, when oral tradition respecting this manu- 
script had probably ceased, it became the pro- 
perty of Cyrillus Lucaris ; but whether in Alex- 
dria, or Mount Athos, is of no importance to the 
present enquiry. On examining the manuscript, 
le finds that the Greek subscription is lost, but 
that there is a tradition recorded in Arabic by a 
former proprietor, which simply related that it 
was written by one Theda a martyress, which is 
what he means by ‘ memoria et traditio recens.^ 
Taking tlierefore upon trust, that one Theda the 
martyress was really the copyist, he consults the 
annals of the church to discover in what age and 
country a person of this name and character ex- 
isted, finds that an Egyptian lady of rank, called 
Theda, suffered martyrdom between the time of 
holding the council of Nice, and the dose of the 
fourth century ; and concludes, without further 
ceremony, tliat she was the very identical copyist. 
Not satisfied with this discovery, he attempts to 
account for^e loss of the Greek subscription, 
and ascribes it to the malice of the Saracens ; 
being weak enough to believe that the enemies of 
Christianity would exert their vengeance on the 
name of a poor transcriber, and leave the four 
folio volumes themselves unhurt. Woide, who 
transcribed and published thi^ manuscript, and 
must be belter acquainted with it than any other 
person, asserts, that it was written by two dif- 
ferent copyists ; for he has observed a difference 
in the ink, and, which is of greater moment, even 
in the strokes of the letters. The conjecture of 
Gudin, adopted by Wetstein, that the manuscript 
was written by an Acoemet is, in the judgment of 
Michaelis, worthy of attention, see AcoeHet^, 
and he adds, that this conjecture does not con- 
tradict the account that Theda was the copyist, 
since there were not only monks but nuns of this 
order. 

The antiquity of this manuscript has been also 
the subject of controversy. Grabe and Schulze 
think that it might have been written before the 
end of the fourth century, whidq says Michue- 
lis, is the very utmost period that can be al- 
lowed, because it contains the epistles of 
Athanasius. Gudin places it in the tentli cen- 
tury. Wetstein refers it to the fifth, and sup- 
poses that it was one of the manuscripts col- 
lected at Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac ver- 
sion. Dr. Sender refers it to the seventh century. 
Montfau<j^^oii is of opinion, that neither the Cod. 
Alex, nor any Greek manuscript, can be said 
with great probability to be much prior to the 
sixth century. Palaeog. Gncc. i. p. 185. Mi- 
chaelis apprehends, that this manuscript was 
written alter Arabic was become the native lan- 
guage of the Egyptians, that is, one, or rather 
two centuries after Alexandria was taken by the 
Saracens, which happened in- the year 640, be- 
cause the transcriber frequently confounds M. 
and B. which is often done in the Arabic ; and 
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he concludes, that it is not more ancient than the 
♦*ighth century. Woide, after a great display of 
learning (with which he examines the evidence 
for the antiquity of the Cod. Alex.) concludes, 
that it was written between the middle and the 
end of the fourth century. It cannot be allowed 
a greater antiquity, because it has not only the 
••rXoi or jce^aXaia majora, but the K^^aXaia mi- 
nora, or Ammonian sections, accompanied with 
the references to the canons of FAiscbius. Woide’s 
arguments have been objected to by Spohn, in 
p. 42 — 109, of his edition of Woide’s Notitia 
Codicis Alexandrini. Some of the princijval ar- 
guments advanced by those who refer thi.s manu- 
script to the fourth or tifth centuries are : that 
the epistles of vSt. I’aul arc not divided into chap- 
ters like the gospels, though this division took 
place so early as 39d, when to each chapter was 
prefixed a superscription. The Cod. Alex, has 
the epistle.s of Clement of Home ; but these were 
forbidden to be read in the churches, by the 
council of J.aodicea, in 3G1, and that of Car- 
thage, in 410. Hence Schulze has inferred, that 
it was written before tlu; year 3(34 ; and he pro- 
duces a new argument for its antiipiily, deduced 
from the last of the fourteen liyiuns found in it 
after the psalms, wliich is siqier.scribed vftvoQ 
and is called the grand doxrJogy ; for this 
hymn has not the clause ay tog o 0fog,W/t()g t(Txi'poCf 
ayiVQ aOararog, i\ti](rop y]pct<;, which was used 
between the years 434 and 44G ; and therefore the 
manuscript must have been written before this 
time. \\ (‘t.stein tliinks that it inu.st hav(‘ been 
written before the time of Jerome, because the 
Creek text of this manuscript was altered from 
the old Italic. He adds, that the transcriber was 
ignorant that the Arabs were called Hagarenes, 
because lie has written, 1 Chron. v. 20. ayo^mioi 
for Ayapaioi. Others allege that ayopawi is a 
Tiere erratum; because A y(qjaiuir occurs in the 
preceding verse, Aya(>tr 7 ;g in 1 Chron. xxvii.31, 
and Ayapijvoi in Ps. Ixxxii. 7. These arguments, 
says Alichaolis, afford no certainty, because the 
Cod. Alex, must have been copied from a still 
more ancient manuscript ; and, if this wore faith- 
fully copied, the arguments apply rather to this 
than to the Alexandrian manuscript itself. It is 
the hand-writing alone, or the formation of the 
letters, with the w'ant of accents, which can lead 
to any probable decisiim. Tlie arguments al- 
leged to prove that it is not so ancient as the 
fourth century, aie such as these. Dr. Semler 
thinks that the epistle of Athanasius, on the va- 
lue and excellency of the Psalms, would hardly 
have been prefixed to them during his life, iiut 
it ought to be recollected, that Athanasius had 
many warm and strenuous advocates. From 
this epistle Oudin has attempted to deduce an 
argument, that the manuscript was written in the 
tenth century. This epistle, he says, is spurious, 
and could not have been forged during the life 
of Athanasius, and the tenth century was fertile 
in spurious productions. Again, the Virgin 
Mary, in the superscription of the song of the 
Blessed Vdrgin, is .stiled Otoroicrog, a name which 
Wetstein say.s betrays the fifth century. Fur- 
ther, from the probable conjecture, that this ma- 
nuscri[)t was written by one of the order of the 
Aca:meto&, Oudin concludes against its antiquity ; 


but Wetstejn contents himself with asserting, 
that it could not have been written before tlu; 
fifth century, because Alexander, who founded 
this order, lived about the year 420. From this 
statement, pursued more at large, Michaelis de- 
diice.s a reason for paying less deference to the 
Cod. Alex, thnn many eminent critics have done, 
and for the ])reference that is due in many re- 
spects, to ancient versions, before any single ma- 
nuscript, because the antiquity of the former, 
which is in general gi cater than that of the lat- 
ter, can he determined with more precision. 

The value of this manuscript has been dif- 
ferently ajqireciated by different writers. Wet- 
stcin, though he denotes it by A, the first letter 
of tlie alpiiahet, is no great admirer of it, nor 
does Michaelis estimate it highly, either on ac- 
count of its internal excellence or the value of 
its readings. Tlie principal charge which has 
been produced against the Alexandrian manu- 
script, and which has been strongly urged by 
Wetstcin, is its liaving been altered from the La- 
tin version. It is incredible, says Michaelis, wdio 
once agreed in opinion with Wetstcin, but found 
occasion to alter his sentiments, that a transcriber 
who lived in F.gypt, should have altered the 
Greek text from a JAitin version, because F.gypt 
belonged to the (3reek diocese, and Latin was 
not understood there. On tliis subject Woide 
has eminently displayed his critical abilities, and 
ably defended the (ireek manuscripts in general, 
ami thel.-'odex Alcxaudriims in pjurticular, from 
the charge of Ijaving bciai cornipted from tlie J.a- 
tin. Griesbach, in his Symbolui (.'riticag vol.i. 
p. 110 — 117, concurs with Woide; and both 
have contributed to confirm IMichaelis in his new 
opinion. If this manuscript has been corrupted 
from a version, it is more reasonable to sus- 
pect the Coptic, the version of tlie country, in 
wliich it was WTitten. Gri^bacli has ob- 
served, that this manuscrijit follows three dif- 
ferent editions : the Byzantine in the gosptds, 
where its readings are of the least value ; the 
western edition in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the C’atholic J'3pistles, which form the midille di- 
vision of this manuscript; and the Alexandrian in 
the Fpistles of St. Faul. The transcriber, if this 
assertion be true, must have copied the three 
parts of the Greek Testament from three different 
manuscripts, of three difierent editions. It is 
observable, that the readings of the Cod. Alex, 
coincide very frequently, not only with the Cop- 
tic and ihe old Syriac, but with the new Syriac 
and the Ethiopio ; and this circumstance favours 
tlie hypothesis, that the manuscript was written 
in F^gypt, because the new Syriac version having 
been collated with l^gyptian manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, and the Fahiopic version be- 
ing taken imrneiliatcly from them, have neces- 
sarily the readings of the Alexandrian edition. 

This manuscript has neither accents nor marks 
of aspirations ; it is written with capital, or as 
they are called, uncial letters ; and there are no 
intervals between the words, but the sense of a 
pa.ssage is sometimes terminated by a point, and 
sometimes by a vacant space. Although abbre- 
viations arc not very numerous, yet this manu 
script abbreviates avOpatTroc, S-foCi 

iffpat)X, tcvpioCy rrarripf HpavoQy irv£V/ia> eflv- 
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pog,<TiOTtjpj viog, xpi'^’oc ; and it has also other marks 
of abbreviation. Dr. Semler supposes, that the 
more ancient manuscripts from wnich the Cod. 
Alex, was copied, had a much greater number ; 
from a false method of decyphering which marks, 
he explains many errors committed by the co- 
pyist of the latter. (See note thirty-three to Wet- 
stein’s Prolegomena). Of these abbreviations, 
and the points annexed to certain letters, which 
before appeared unintelligible ; and of the large 
initial letters, which are sometimes placed in a 
very extraordinary manner ; and of other parti- 
culars, an account may be seen in Woide’s Pre- 
face, who has given an accurate description of 
the manuscript in general. No manuscript has 
been more frequently and more accurately col- 
lated; and it was supposed, that the last ex- 
tracts, made by Wetstein, would have rendered 
future labours of this kind superHuous ; but 
Woide informs us, that Wetstein is chargeable 
with several omissions and errors, and has ad- 
mitted into his collection of readings the mis- 
takes of Mill. We are now in possession of 
a perfect impression of this manuscript, ac- 
companied with so complete and so critical a 
collection of various readings, as is hardly to be 
expected fiom the edition of any other manu- 
script. T)r VVoide, principal librarian of the 
British INIuseurn, published it in 1780, witli 
types east for the purpose, line for line, without 
iiilervals between the words, as in tlie manuscript 
itself: the copy, whose title is ‘ Novum Testa- 
meiitum Grmeum e Codice INIS. Aloxandrino 
qui Londini in Bibliotheca Musei Britaniiici 
asservatur desenptum. Alarolo Codofredo 


Woide. Londini exprelo Joannis Nichols Typis 
Jacksonianis MDCCLXXXVI,’ is so perfect a 
resemblance of the original, that it may supply 
its place. It is a very splendid folio. Twelve 
copies were printed on vellum. The fac-simile 
itstdf fills 260 pages, and the yireface, comprising 
twenty-two pages, contains an excellent descrip- 
tion of the manuscript. It is illustrated by an 
engraving which represents the style of writing in 
various manuscripts ; to this is subjoined an ex- 
act list of all its various readings, in eighty-nine 
pages, and each reading is accompanied with a 
remark, giving an account of what his predeces- 
sors, Junius (i. e. Patrick Young), Bishop Wal- 
ton, Doctors Mill, and Grabe, and Wetstein, had 

f ierformed or neglected. To complete this work, 
iowever, tlie following should be added : — 
Appendix ad editionem Novi Testamenti Graeci, 
e Codicc Alexandrino descripti a C. G. Woide, 
in (pia coniinentur Fragmenla Novi Testamenti 
juxta interprelationem dialecti superioris /Egypt! 
qua- Tliebaica vel Sahidica appellatur, e Codd. 
Oxoniens. maxima ex parte desumpla cum dis- 
sert, itione de Versionc Bibliorum iE.gyptiaca, 
quibus subjicitur Codicis X'aticani collatio. Ox- 
onii : IC. Typograj)heo Clarendoiiiaiio, 1799, 
folio. This work was edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Ford. The Allowing specimen of the first 
seven verses of St. John’s (iospel, will convey to 
the re.ader an idea of this manuscript ; and we 
have to acknowledge the politeness of the Rev. 
T. II. Horne, in favouring us with his types, 
taken from those of the Rev. II. Baber, on this 
occasion. 
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in 1812 the Rev. II. H. Halier, one of the 
librarians of the British iVluseuin, published, by 
subscription, a fac-simile of the book of Psalms, 
from the manuscript now under consideration 
of which twelve copies are on vellum, to match 
with the copies of the New Testament. To com- 
plete the Old Testament in a similar maimer, the 
British Parliament, at the recommendation of 
several chu^oit dignitaries, and the two universi- 
ties, engaged to' defray the expenses of complet- 
ing this noble undertaking. The Pentateuch, 
and the notes belonging, we understand, were 
published at the price of seven guineas. The 
work is executed in a splendid folio size, so as to 
render every iota of the original manuscript in 
the most faithful manner. The better to pre- 
serve the identity of the original, instead of spin- 
ning out the contracted various readings in the 
margin by letters in the full, after the manner of 
Dr. Woidc, fac-similes of such various readings. 


Alexandrian Library, called by Livy, 
* Elegantiie regum curicque ogreginm opus,’ was 
first founded by Ptolemy Soter, for the use of an 
academy, or society of learned men, in A. D. 
304. Beside the hooks which liAprocurcd, his 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus adde(f many more, 
and left in this library at his death a hundred 
thousand volumes ; the succeeding princes of 
this race enlarged it still more, till at length the 
books lodged in it amounted to the iminber of 
seven hundred thousand volumes. In the col- 
lection of these books they are said to have 
seized all books that were brought by tl\e Greeks, 
and other foreigners, into Egypt, and to have 
sent them to the Academy, or Museum, where 
(hey were transcribed by persons employed for 
that purpose. The transcripts were then de- 
livered to the proprietors, and the originals laid 
up in the library. Ptolemy Euergetes, having 
borrowed of the Athenians the works of So- 
phocles, Euripides, and iLschylus, only returned 
♦hem the cojiies, which he caused to be trans- 
cribed in as beautiful a manner as possible ; re- 
taining the originals for his own library, and 
presenting tlie Athenians with fifteen talents, or 
three thousand |>oiinds sterling, for the exchange. 
As the Museum was at first in the quarter of the 
city called Bruch ion, the library was placed 
there ; but when tlie number of books amounted 
to fiiur hundred thousand volumes,’ another li- 
brary was en.'cled within the Serapeum, by way 
of supplement, and therefore called the daugh- 
ter library. The hooks* lodged in tins increased 
to the number of 300,000 volumes, and the two, 
making up 700,000, formed the royal libraries 
of the Ptolemies. In the war whicli Julius Caesar 
waged w'ith Alexandria, the liljrary of Bruchion 
was accidentally burnt. But the library in the 
Serapeum still remained, and there Cdeopatra de- 
posited the two hundred thousand volumes of the 
Pergamean library, with which she was presented 
by Marc Antony. ldH?se, and others added to 
them from time to tirpe, rendered the library of 
Alexandria more numerous and consideralde 
than at any former period, and though plundered 
lojre than once during the revolutions which 
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cut in wood, arc inserted precisely in the places 
where they occur, filling up only the same space 
with the original. The tail pieces, or rude Ara- 
nesque ornaments, at the end of each book, are 
also represented by fac-similes in wood. The 
edition is limited to 250 copies. For further in- 
formation concerning the Alexandrian manu- 
.script, the reader is referred to Dr. Grabe’s Pro- 
legomena, in his edition of the Greek Septuagint, 
and the Prolegomena of Dr, Woide ; also to those 
of Dr. Mill and Wotstein, prefixed to their edi- 
tions of the New Testament; also Michaelis’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. i. 
pp. 186 — 209. Bishop Marsh’s notes in part 
ii. pp. 648— 660. Dr. liUrdner has given the 
table of contents of this manuscript, in his credi- 
bility of the Gospel History, part ii. chap. 147. 
(Works, 8vo. vol. v. pp. 253 — 256. 4to. vol. iv. 
pp. 44—46.) 


happened in the Roman empire, yet it was as 
frequently sii]q)licd, and continued for many 
ages to bo of the highest utility, till it was burnt 
by the Saracens in the 642nd year of the Chris- 
tian aera. Abul})haragius, iri his history of the 
tenth dynasty, gives the following account of this 
catastrophe. John Philoponus, suniamed the 
C^ranlma^ian, a famous Peripatetic philosopher, 
being at Alexandria when the city was taken by 
the Saracens, was admitted to familiar inter- 
course with Amrou, the Arabian general, and 
presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in his 
opinion, but contemptible in that of the bar- 
barians ; and this was the royal library. Amrou 
was inclined to gratify his wish, but his rigid 
integrity scrupled to alienate the least olject 
without the consent of the caliph. He accord- 
ingly wrote to Omar, w-hose well known answer 
was dictated by the ignorance of a fiinatic. ‘ H 
these writings of the Cireeks agree with tho 
Koran, or book of God, they are useless, and 
need not be preserved ; if they disagree, tliey 
are pemicious, and ought to be destroyed.’ 3 he 
senience of destruction was executed with blind 
obedience ; the volumes of paper or narchinent 
were distril)uted to the four thousand baths ot 
the city; and such was their number, that six 
months were barely sufficient for the consumi)- 
tion of this precious fuel. Since the dynastiej 
of Abulpharagius have been given to the worn 
in a J^tin version, this tale, as Mr. Gibbon, 
Hist. vol. ix. p. 440., calls it, has been repeat- 
edly transcribed ; and every scholar has deploiet 
this irreparable wreck of learning, arts, an( 
antiquities, * For my own part,’ says this us- 
torian, adopting the .scepticism of Kenauf e > 
Hist. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170, *1 am 
tempted to deny both the fact and 
sequences; the fact is indeed marvellous. 
and wonder!’ says the historian himself; ^ ^ 
the solitary report of a stranger who wrote a 
end of six nundred years in the connne 
Media, is ' overbaianced by the - ^ 

annalists of a more early date, both Chris 
both natives of Egypt, and the most 
whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has amp y 
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Bcrihed the conquest of Alexandria. Dut this 
curious anecdote will be vainly sought in the 
annals of Eutychius, and the Saracenic history 
of Elmacin. The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, 
and a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusive from 
their ignorance of Christian literature. The 
rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the 
sound and orthodox precept of the Mahommedan 
ciisuists : they expressly declare, ‘ that the re- 
ligious books of the Jews and Christians, which 
are acquired by the right of war, should never 
be committed to the flames ; and that the works 
of profane science, historians or poets, physi- 
cians or philosophers, may be lawfully applied 
to the use of tlie faithful.^ Reland de Jure Mi- 
litari Mohammedanorum, in the third volume of 
Dissertations, p. 37. The reason for not burn- 
ing the religious books of the .lews or Christians, 
is derived from the respect that is due to the 
name of God. However, the positive evidence 
of an historian, of such unquestionable credit as 
Abiilpharagius, cannot be set aside by an argu- 
ment merely negative. IMr. G. acknowledges, 

‘ that a more destructive zeal may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the first successors of Mahomet.' 
His reference to A. Gellius, Nodes Attica-^, 1. 

vi. c. 17, Ammian. Marcell., 1. xxii. c. 16. and 
Orosius, 1. vi. c, 15, as siieaking of the Alex- 
andrian libraries in the past tense, are foreign 
from the purpose ; these writers only referring 
to the destruction of books at Alexandria in the 
time of Julius Caesar; after which, large libraries 
wore continually accumulating, schools of phi- 
losophy flourishing, and new institutions arising 
from obscurity on almost every subject. Brnckir^s 
Hist. Philos, by KnficLdt vol. ii. ]). 228. Amwian. 
Marccllin. 1. xxii. c. 16. p. 266. ed. Gronov. 
Vim. Cass. 1. xlii. 38. tom. i. p. 327. ed. liei-- 
wari. Plutarch in JuL Ctfs. Oper. tom. i. p. 731. 
'rirtuUian in Apolop. c. 18. p. 18. ed. Ripalt. 
Enseb. in chrvn. Gellius f 1. vi. c, 17. Isidor. 
Orip^. 1. vi.'c. 3. Orosii. Hist. 1. vi. c. 15. p. 421. 
ed, Haverc. Pint, in Anton, op. vol. i. p, 943. 
Newtons Diss. on the Prophecies . — Works vol. 

vii. ]). 857. 8vo. Anc. Ihi. Hist. vol. viii. ]). 166. 

ALEXANDRIN, in geography, a small dis- 
trict of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, in the 
environs of Alexandria della Raglia, to wliich it 
owes its name. 

Aiexandrin, or Alexanpiuan, in poetry, 
the name of a verse which consists of six feet or 
six feet and a half, equal to twelve or thirteen 
syllables ; the rest, or pause, being always on 
ihe sixth syllable. 

It is said to have taken its name from a poem 
on the life of Alexander, entitled, the Alexan- 
driad ; written, or at least translated into this 
kind of verse, by some Trench poets ; though 
others will have it so denominated from one of 
the translators, Alexander Raris. 

This verse is thought, by some, very proper in 
the epopcBia, and the more sublime kinds of 
poetry : for which reason it is also called heroic 
verse. It answers in our language to the' hexame- 
ters in the Greek and Latin ; though, according 
to some, it rather answers to the senarii of the 
<tncient tragic poets. — Chapman's translation of 
Homer consists wholly of Alexandrians. 

The advantages of the Alexandrian verse, are 


its keeping the rhymes from coming so near, and 
consequently hindering them from being so mud 
perceived. To this may he added, that coming 
nearer to the nature of prose, it is fitter for the- 
atrical dialogues, and supplies the office of the 
ancient iambics better than any other verse itt 
rhyme. This measure ig used either to dose a 
verse, or distich, as by Spenser the end of 
each stanza of his Faerie Queene; or else, but 
more rarely, wholly to compose the poem, as by 
Drayton, in his Roly Albion, and by Cliapinan^ 
in his Homer. The pause is always on the sixth 
syllable. In the former instance it has the beau- 
tiful eficct of a chord at the close of an air in 
music, and ends the verse with a full sweep ; 
and in the latter it answers nearly to the hexa- 
meter of the classic verse, and is a sort of re- 
citative in poetry. The etymology of its name 
is very uncertain ; we have given the best con- 
jectures. Rope’s satirical illustration of its 
abuse is well known ; 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

ALEXANDROV'KA, a settlement of Asiatic 
Russia, on the banks of the river Kuraa, being 
one of a long range of settlements which Catha- 
rine II. dieted to he established with a view 
to the peopling that country, and thereby to 
strengthen her Caucasian frontier. It contains 
about 4.50 inhabitants. 

ALEXANDROVSKAIA, a Russian fortress 
in the government of of Ekaterinoslav, situated 
on the i)nie[)er forty miles below Ekaterinoslav, 
and 114 miles north-east of Cherson. 

ALEXAN DROW, the chief town of a circle 
in Russia, in the government of Vladimir, where 
the czar John Wassiljewitsch erected the first 
printing-press in Russia. It lies forty-eight 
mil(‘s east of Moscow. 

ALEXICASON, or Alextcacus, from 
to drive away, and kukov, or xaicoc, evil, an an- 
tidote against evil. Constantine Rhodocanaces 
gave this name to the spirit of sea-salt, and pub- 
lished a work on the subject under this title. 

ALEXICACUS, in antiquity, an attribute ot 
Neptune, whom the tunny fishers used to invoke, 
that their nets might he preserved from tlie 
^i0iag, or sword-fish, which used to tear them ; 
and that he might prevent the assistance which, 
it was believed, the dolphins gave the tunnies on 
such occasions. 

ALEXl RllARMfCS, from aXt^ia, arcco, to 
expel, and tpapfiaKov, poison, in medicine, are 
properly reme 3 diesfor expelling or preventing the 
ill elfects of poison. Some of the moderns having 
imagined that the animal spirits, in acute dis- 
tempers, were afi'ecteil by a malignant poison, 
the term has been understood to mean medicines 
adapted to expel this poison, by the cutaneous 
pores, in the form of sweat. In this sense alexi- 
pharmics are the same as sudorifics. It has also 
been occasionally used for amulets, and various 
real or supposed remedies against disease. Alexi- 
pharmic medicines are in general aromatic 
and pungent, although some acid plants and 
juices, from their use in malignant ana CoUiclua- 
tive fevers, have been classed under this title 
The principal alexiiiharmics in the animal king- 
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clom, are hartshorn, bezoars, and the bones and 
teeth of different animals. In the vegetable 
kingdom, the leaves and flowers of all the aro- 
matic plants, especially such as are umbelliferous. 
In the mineral kingdom, the difterent prepara- 
tions of antimony, the dulcified spirit of vitriol, 
together w ith alcohol in all its forms and combi- 
nations. They chiefly act by exciting or increas- 
ing a diaplioresis, or perspiration ; or by sup- 
porting the vigorous motion of the heart and 
arteries, which is always diminished in malignant 
diseases unattended by inflammation. In this lat- 
ter sense wine may be reckoned among the prin- 
cipal alexipharmics. These medicines are also 
esteemed preservatives against malignant and pes- 
tilential fevers ; but they arc to be used with caution. 

ALEXIS, (Michaelovitch,) of Russia, born in 
1630, and succeeded his fatlier Michael as czar, 
in 1640, was tlie father of Peter the Great, an 
able monarch, and the first Russian ruler wlio 
acted on the policy of a more intimate connexion 
with the other states and nations of Europe. He 
preceded his celebrated son in measures for the 
civilization and political and commercial im- 
provement of Russia, and by his diversion of the 
Turkish arms, greatly contributed to the celebra- 
ted victory over that nation, obtained by John 
iSobciski, king of Poland, near Chostni. He died 
at the age of forty-six in the year 10/7, was suc- 
ceeded iiy Peter the Great, his son by his wife 
Natalia. 

Alexis, a native of Piedmont, and author of 
<1 book of secrets, which was printed at Jkisle 
1536, in 8vo. and translated from Italian into 
Latin by Weeher. It has also been translated 
into French, and printed several times with 
additions. There is a preface to the piece, 
wlicrcin Alexis informs us, that he was born ot 
a noble family ; that he had from his early years 
applied himself to study ; that he had learned 
the Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew, the Chaldean, 
the Arabian, and several otlier languages: and 
having an extreme curiosity to be acipiainled 
with the secrets of nature, he had collected as 
mucli as he could during his travels for tifty- 
seven years. That he had piqued himself upon 
not communicating them to any pcrscui; but 
that when lie was eighty-lwo years of age, having 
seen a poor imui wiio had died of a sickness, 
which might liave been cured, had he commu- 
nicated the reci}ie to the surgeon wiio took care 
of him, he was touched with .>uch a remorse of 
conscience, that he lived almost like a hermit ; 
and it was in this solitude that he arranged his 
secrets in order to he 1)111)11*^110(1 

Alexis, grand duke of Russia, the unfortunate 
son of Peter the Great, called also Petrovich, 
which see. 

ALEYN, ((diaries,) an English poet in the 
reign of Charles I. In 1631, he pulilished two 
poems on the famous victories of Cressy and 
Poictiers. He succeeded his father as clerk of 
the ordnance, and was commissary general of 
the artillery' to the king at the battle of I'hige-hill. 
He also wrote a poem on that victory which 
laced Henry VII. on the throne of England, 
n 1639, the year before he died, he translated 
the history of Kurialius and Lucretia, from the 
Latin epistles of /Eneas Sylvius. 


ALFADER, the Danish name for the univer- 
sal father and creator of all things . See SotUkeifs 
Book of the Church, vol i.p.67. 

ALFAf^UES, among the Moors, the names 
generally used for their clergy, or those who 
teach the Mahoinmedan religion ; in opposition to 
the Moabites, who answer to monks among 
Christians. 

ALFARO Y GAMON, (Don Juan De,) a 
Spanish painter, was horn at Cordova, in 1640, 
he studied successively under Castillo and Ve- 
lasquez, to whose style he adhered, but in his 
portraits he adopted the manner of Vandyck. 
Two of his finest pieces, are a picture of the Na- 
tivity, and the Guardian Angel. He attached 
himself to the admiral of Castile, and lived in 
his family on terms of friendship, till the time of 
tliat grandee’s exile in 1678, when he left Madrid, 
and retired to his native city. Here he lived in 
obscurity, until an edict was published, levying a 
tax upon paintings, when Alfaro laid aside the 
pencil, lie suflered great distress, until infor- 
mation reached him in 1660, that his patron was 
released, when he hastened to Madrid, and re- 
pairing to the liouse of the admiral, was refused 
admission, when he retired, and in a few days 
ilied of a broken heart. ‘ Thus perished,^ says 
Pilkington, ‘ one of the most ingenious and ele- 
gant artists that Spain ever produced; and a 
man described to have been of refined manners, 
and of a most tender and susceptible spirit.^ 

ALFATERNA, in ancient geography, the last 
town of Campania, beyond Vesuvius; the same 
with Nocera, which see. 

ALFFJJC ’A, in astronomy, the star otherwise 
called Alpheeear and J.ucida corona. 

Af.FENLS, (Varus), a Roman lawyer, native 
of Cremona, and a discijilc of Servius Sulpitius, 
who floiirislied about the year oqg of the Chris- 
tian a ra. lb; is mentioned by Horace as having 
formerly been a shoemaker, and as having 
quitted that trade for the ])rofession in which he 
obtained liis rcjmtalion. Hor. Sat. iii. v. 130. — 
He wrote several works, of which Paulus the 
civilian made nn abridgment, and lie is referred 
to as an authority in matters of law by Amraianus 
Marcellinus; and Aldus Gellius mentions him 
as a diligent enquirer into anthpiitics. Some say 
that he w as consul, and was buried at the public 
expense. 

ALl'ET, in our ancient Anglo-Saxon laws, 
from didu to burn, fat, a vessel, Sax. a cal- 
dron full of boiling water, wherein an accused 
person, by way of trial or purgation, plunged 
his arm up to tlie elbow, and held it there some 
time. If he was hurt he was held guilty ; if not, 
he was acquitted. 

AJJ'TDKNA, an ancient town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the citerior AbiuzzOr 
fifteen miles south-south-west of Salmona. R 
was famous in the wars of the Sarnnites, with 
the Romans. It gives title to a marquis. Lon. 

14^ 10' E. Lat. 4l°.4B'. N. 

ALFIERJ, (V ictorio,) the Italian Sophocles, 
wa.s burn in Aste, a city of Piedmont, about 
half way hetween l\irin and Alepondria, on thtJ 
17th of January 1749, of a noble family. 
has favoured the world with an account of him- 
self and his writings, carried nearly down to 
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the period of his death; from which we shall 
select a sketch of the principal incidents and 
employments by which his remarkable life was 
distinguished. When an author becomes his 
own biographer, he can boast at least of pos- 
sessing the most intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject, whatever be his other qualifications for the 
task he undertakes, and whatever other claims 
lie may have upon the faith of his readers. In 
the present instance, we have the testimony of 
his contemporaries, in support of the veracity 
and candour with which this extraordinary man 
details his own history, in addititioii to the in- 
ternal evidence of its own fearless frankness and 
bold disclosures. Alfieri divides his own his- 
tory into almost as many eras as Shakspearc’s 
seven ages ; but in the two first of these, which 
he styles his infancy and adolescence, there is 
nothing particularly worthy of notice, except 
taken in connection with the talents he after- 
wards displayed, and the celebrity he acquired. 
Ilis father, Anthony Alfieri, was a nobleman, 
wlio was distinguished for no knowledge or in- 
formation. He married the mother of our poet, 
wlien above fifty years of age; and the first fruit 
of this marriage was a daughter, the second the 
su1)ject of this memoir. The fiitlicr of Alfieri 
surviv ed this latter event only a year, when his 
widow married again. Alfieri when very young 
was committed to the care of a priest, (‘ulled 
father Ivaldi, for the purpose of being taught 
.Tatin, from whom he learned but little. On 
one occasion he had to sulnnit to the dreadful 
vSiitfering of walking to the church with a silk 
ni^dit-cap, for having told a lie ; and he philo- 
sopliically ascribes his candour and regard to 
troth, in subsequent life, to this disgraceful 
l)iJi)ishment. If this be correct, we owe the 
confidence with which we may read his history 
to a very trifling cause ; and whenever w^e can- 
not lend implicit credit to his testimony, we 
must snpjnise that he has forgotten the night- 
cap. At the ago of nearly ten years, he was 
taken from under tin; tuition of his domestic 
j>odagogue, and sent to Turin, to be under the 
care of his uncle, and to receive liis education 
at the academy. Here he stieaks of learning as 
little as under father Ivaldi. At his thirteenth 
ynar, he was fitted for the university ; and there 
he entered upon philo.so])hy and geometry. In 
the peripatetic philosophy, he made such pro- 
gress, that he was able to answer almost all 
the questions asked him by his teachers; and 
ho committed the whole six hooks of Eu(!lid to 
memory, witliout being able to comprehend the 
fourth proposition, ile had even at this age a 
contempt lor the useless and pedantic jargon of 
logic, which he was forced to acquire. Though 
he had at this time read none of the Italian 
poets but a part of Ariosto and Metastasio, he 
composed his first sonnet, w'hich not being 
approved of by his uncle, deterred him for 
twelve years from the services of the muses. 
His paternal uncle, who was governor of Sar- 
died about this time; and he was led to 
^editate upon plan?? for spending with edat 

f'lat more liberal portion of his fortune which 
was now permitted him to enjoy. He had 
enrolled himself as an office? of the militia ; but 


he now only thought of those methods of employ- 
ing his time, which would acquire him the greatest 
distinction, or bring him tlie greatest pleasure. 

Travelling was one of those pursuits which 
obviously offered the greatest allurements to 
his restless disposition; and he accordingly 
determined to seize the earliest opportunity of 
commencing his rambles. He had frequently 
heard the students from England, Germany, 
Poland, and Prussia, describe the wonders of 
their various countries ; and he was inspired, 
cither with the curiosity of seeing them, or with 
the ambition of being as far travelled as his com- 
panions. — But his first excursion from home 
was confined to Italy. An opportunity oc- 
curred of being able to traverse Italy to Rome 
and Naples, under the care of an English catho- 
lic, who had the charge of two l^utch pupils — 
his school-fellows in the academy ; and he pre- 
vailed u|)on his brother-in-law to solicit per- 
mission from the king for that purpose. His 
Sardinian majesty, it would appear, allowed 
none of his nobility to leaver his dominions with- 
out obtaining his consent. Tliis permission be- 
ing obtained, on the 4th of October 1706, our 
young poet left Turin fur Naples, but as he 
had made no preparations for travelling with 
advantage, 0b avows he neither understood nor 
relished any works of the fine arts : and in a 
country whore nothing else is read but poetry, 
he had not perused any of the poets but Ariosto 
and Metastasio: he could not even speak Italian 
with propriety, and although he spoke French 
with facility, he had not studied its stiuctiirc, 
nor attempted to attain its elegance. When at 
Florence he began to learn English — a language 
in which he never made any ])roficieiicy, and 
which, together with the French, he afterwards 
dcs[)ised and disliked. Although his ignorance 
rendered his travels of little importance to his 
mental improvement, yet the circumstance of 
his keeping a journal of his observations, and 
the anxiety he felt from classical icrollfections 
heforc he entered Rome, are indications of re- 
rtertions and feelings which could not belong to 
every idle youth of eighteen. At Naples he got 
(piit of his Uitor, the English catholic, and of 
his two Dutch coinpaniuiis, and commenced 
his rambling alone. He visited \'cnice ; and, 
without ix'turning to I’icdmont, ])assedby Genoa 
and IMarseilles to Baris, where he arrived in 
August 1757. We find liiin soon afterwards in 
lAUidon ; and during the four months lie re- 
mained there, he had it in his power, by means 
of the Spanish ambassador (who was originally 
a Biedmontese) and his own fortune, to satisfy 
his thirst for dissipation, and his ])ropensity to 
jockeyism. ‘ My amusement,’ says he, ‘ dur- 
ing the winter, consisted in being on liorsel)ack 
five or six hours ev(M'y morning, and being 
seated in the coach-box for two or three hours 
every evening, whatever might he the state of 
the weather.’ He felt the attractions of huig- 
land at one time «o powerful, that be resolved 
to fix his residence in it ; but his resolution was 
abandoned almost as soon as formed. At the 
Hague he made a friend of the Bortuguese am- 
bassador, and became enamoured of a Dutch 
lady. The violence of his passion cotild scarcely 
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obtain credit, did we not take into account the 
previous instances of his ardent temperament. 
When the lady was obliged to leave the Hague to 
join her husband in Switzerland, he committed 
a thousand follies, called on d^ath to his aid, 
and, among other extravagancies, after causing 
himself to be bled by a surgeon, he tore the 
bandage from his arm ; and, if his servant had 
not interposed, would have destroyed himself. 
He was at this time importuned by his friends 
to marry, but he felt a ‘ reluctance to have his 
children born at Turin,’ and did not pursue 
his suit with the ardour necessary to ensure 
success : he again, after settling his affairs, re- 
solved to travel. Without following him in 
his rambling career, it will be sufficient to 
state, that in this second erratic sally he visited 
successively, Germany, Hungary, Denmark, 
and Sweden ; Russia, Prussia, Holland, and 
England ; Spain and Portugal. In Turin he 
again took up his residence; and having fitted 
up a splendid house, he began to entertain 
his friends, and to live in a style of elegance and 
luxury. These friends, who consisted principally 
of young men w'ho had been his college-fellows, 
constituted themselves into a society, with some- 
thing of the formalities of free-masonry, and 
agreed to meet at one another’s louses several 
times in the week, for the purpose of conversa- 
tion upon any subject that might occur, or for 
reading small essays at composition, to which the 
members should anonymously contribute. AL. 
fieri was here the greatest contributor to the so- 
ciety’s amusement, and gave in several papers, 
which were read with eclat. He had by this time, 
although his life was principally spent in dissi- 
pation, acquired a considerable acquaintance with 
French literature ; he had studied latterly some 
of the best Itaban authors ; had seen much of 
mankind ; and he possessed a power of fancy and 
invention that could render his acquirements use- 
ful or entertaining. He even began at this time, 
from the praises he received, to imbibe a greater 
confidence in his own faculties, and to rise to the 
hope of being able to execute some work for im- 
mortality. The abbe Caluso, whom he met with 
at Lisbon in the suite of the Piedmontese ambas- 
sador, andwhoTontinued the friend of his subse- 
quent life, almost convinced him that he was 
a poet, and now was drawing near the time when 
he wfis destined to prove his title to that charac- 
ter. A sonnet was the first poetical offspring 
of his genius. Having once accidentally com- 
posed a dialogue on the subject of Cleopatra, 
and hearing the work of an obscure author on 
the same subject praised by one of his friends, 
which he thought inferior to his own, the state of 
his mind, and the circumstances in which he 
was placed, recommended it to him as a theme 
for his first dramatic effort : and, accordingly, 
after much consultation with those in whose 
opinions he confided, he produced, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age, the tragedy of 
Cleopatra, which was represented at Turin on 
the 16th of June 1775. Having now become a 
candidate for literary and <lramatic fame, he pro- . 
secuted the means of success with his character- 
istic ardour; and the laborious assiduity of the' 
latter part of his life forms a perfect contrast to 
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the idleness and dissipation of the former. 
The subsequent history of Iiis life is little more 
than an account of his labours and publications. 
He transferred his property to his sister for ari 
equivalent, that he mignt have no more to do 
with Piedmont. He studied the Latin classics 
with the greatest ardour ; he composed upwards 
of twenty tragedies, besides satires, odes, sonnets, 
and prose works on government and literature ; 
he studied afterwards Gjcek, when upwards of 
fifty, and wrote comedies; he finished various 
translations of prose and poetical authors; he 
devoted a portion of his time to the reading of 
Hebrew; and, after more than twenty years of 
toil and glory, which our limits will not permit 
us to dwell upon, he died one of the most ac- 
complished characters of his age, on the 8th of 
October, 1803. He was interred in the Fran- 
ciscan church of St. Croce in Florence, a sanc- 
tuary where repose the ashes of Galileo, Michael 
Angelo, Arretino, and many other illustrious 
men ; and over him there is placed a monument, 
representing Italia mourning for his loss, a work 
of the great (unova. The majestic figure of 
Italy is invested with flowing robes, and adorned 
with a tiirreted crown ; which circumstances 
gave rise to an epigram, repeated to the author 
of this arti(?le by one of the monks, purporting, 
that this clothed figure was by no means a true 
representation, and that tlie statuary had forgot- 
ten that she was stript by Ikionaparte. The style 
of his tragedies is peculiarly his own. He keeps 
one subject in view, and pursues it from the 
beginning to the end of the piece without di- 
gression, without trifling or delay. The persons 
he introduces are few, and all are necessary to the 
development of the plot. He allows no under 
plot, nor gossiping among servants. The lan- 
guage is always vigorous and energetic, but desti- 
tute of imagery or ornament ; seldom very smooth, 
but always elegant and varied. The understand- 
ing of Aifieri was as comprehensive and pene- 
trating as his imagination was inventive, and 
enabled him particularly to shine in disquisitions 
concerning government, history, and criticism. — 
Though, during the latter period of his life, he 
devoted his time chiefly to recluse .study, he was 
not an inattentive spectator of the events that 
were passing around him. He had early im- 
bibed a love of liberty, and he added to it af- 
terwards a love of Italy. These two pa.ssions 
constituted a fever which continually boiled in 
his veins, and imparted much heat to his con- 
versation, his poetry, and political sentiments. — 
Never had freedom a more ardent worshipper at 
her shrine, nor had ever Italy a more fond ad- 
mirer ; but these feelings were rather guided by 
his imagination than his reason, and acted more 
in sharpening his hatred bf those whom he con- 
sidered as oppressors, than in suggesting reme- 
dies against oppression. The French domination 
he cordially detested ; ar>d, preparirig iri return 
to expect persecution, he made his will, 
settlea his affairs before they entered Florence. 
His passions, as will be seen, during the who e 
of his life, were violent; and, in tlie*^^arly par 
of it, made his history almost the history of a hu^ 
ricane. He sometimes surrendered his mind 
the dominion of caprice, without capitulation or 
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condition, and obeyed her dictates without at- 
tempting resistance ; but where his affections were 
engaged by a worthy object, he was steady and 
unchangeable. He had a strong propensity to 
satire and sarcasm ; but he never indulged it at 
the expense of those whose attachment he en- 
|oyed and valued. Of his mother he always 
spoke with affectionate regard ; and his friends 
had reason to delight m his unreserved commu- 
nication when living, and to cherish his memory 
when dead. His works consist of twenty trage- 
dies, six comedies, sonnets, odes on liberty, kc. 

Al.FOlfD, a town in Lincolnshire, with a 
market on Tuesdays for provisions and corn; 
and two fairs, on VVhit-Tuesday, and November 
8th, for cattle and sheep. It is seated on a small 
brook that runs througli the town, and is a com- 
pact well built place. A salt spring was dis- 
covered here in 1670, from the pigeons which 
flew thither in great numbers to drink the water; 
these birds being known to be fond of salt. It 
contains a purging salt, together with a jmrtion 
of sea-salt, and is recommended as cooling, 
cleansing, and attenuating. Alford is 6 miles 
horn the sea, 20 north of lioston, and LIO north 
of London. Long. 0^. 15'. K. Lat. 53". 30.' N. 

Alford, a district of Aberdeenshire, eleven 
miles long from east to west, and between four 
and six miles long from north to south, reckon- 
ing from the tops of the mountains. It compre- 
hends live parishes, viz. Forbes, Keig, Tillynessle, 
'foughjand Alford ; and the easternmost part of it 
is situated twenty miles west from Aberdeen. 
The Don is the principal river in this district. 

ALFRAGAN, Ahmed Ebn Kotiieir Ai. 
Fauoani, or, as others call him, Mohammed 
Fbn Ketir Al Foroani, in biography, a cele- 
l)rated Arabian astronomer, born at Fcrgan, in 
Sogdiana, now Samarcand, and flourished in the 
beginning of the ninth century, under the Cali- 
phate of Al-Mamon. His principal work, in 
Arabic, entuled, Uudiinenta Aslronomica, con- 
sists of thirty chapters or sections, and is formed 
upon the principles of Ptolemy, whom the au- 
thor often cites. Of this work we have a Latin 
translation by Johannes llispaliensis. 

ALFIU^I), commonly called The Great, 
an Anglo Saxon monarch, one of the most il- 
lustrious on record in the history of nations. 
He was the youngest son of I'Uhelwolf, king of 
the West Saxons, and born at NVautage, Berks. 
A.D. 849. At the age of five years he was 
sent by his father to Rome, when he was eon- 
hrined, and, as some w liters assert, royally 
unointed by pope Ja*o IV. Soon after his return, 
he accompanied his father again to tlic same cajutal. 
H was by this early travelling that his dawning 
^J^^culties received that favourable direction by 
'vhich they were, in future life, so admirably 
distinguished. Alfred was in his tenth year 
"'hen Ethelwolf died, and was succeeded suc- 
cessively by his elder sons Ethelbald, Kthelbert, 
‘^tid Ethelred, by the last of whom Alfred was 
employed as chief minister and general. In 871, 
"hen a Danish force, which had successfully in- 
vaded Fmgland in 866, under the command of, 
Hubba and Hinguar, inarched to Reading, and 
mastered both town and castle, Ethelreil and 
Alfred collected a force, and obtained a victory 
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over the invaders, but were soon however routed, 
near Devizes ; when Ethelred, receiving a wound 
which terminated his existence, left the crown 
of England to Alfred, then in his twenty-second 
year. The firsts conflict of this prince with the 
Danes, at Wilton, was unsuccessful ; but they 
were subsequently compelled to agree to a peace. 
This they violated ; but, in consequence of a 
great naval victory obtained by Alfred, were re- 
duced, a second time, to the same terras. The 
arrival of new hordes, however, so increased their 
number in Wiltshire, that the Saxons could not 
withstand them; and Alfred himself, laying aside 
all marks of royalty, took shelter in the house of 
one of his neatherds. While in this obscure re- 
treat, a little adventure occurred, of which most 
of our English historians take notice. The 
woman of the house having placed some cakes 
before the fire to toast, ordered Alfred to attend 
them. Intent on trimming his bow, the king 
sutfered the cakes to burn without observation, 
which so enraged the good woman, that she 
rated liim soundly, and doubted not that he 
would be ready enough to eat them, though so 
little inclined to attend to them. Soon after, 
collecting a few faithful followers, he took pos- 
session of the small isle of Athelney, formed by 
the conrtuer|^ of the Tone and the Parrot, in 
Somersetshire, whence he sallied out occasionally 
upon the unguarded quarters of the Danes in 
his neiglibourhood. At length, understanding 
that Odun, earl of Devonshire, had obtained a 
signal victory over the Danish leader Hubba, 
and taken the famous magical standard of the 
raven, he left his retreat, and proceeding towards 
the camp of Guthrum, the Danish prince, in the 
disguise of a harper, remained* several days 
making ob.servations. He then summoned his 
nobles, with their followers, to a general rendez- 
vous on the borders of Selwood Porest, and de- 
feating tlie e.iiemy in battle, .surrounded their 
<!.imp, and compelled them to surrender. It was 
tlic ])oUcy of Alfred, if possible, to transform 
them into subjects, and for that purpose he gave 
them settlements in East Anglia and Northum- 
berland, on condition of allegiance and conver- 
sion to Christianity. It is said the king him.self 
stood sponsor for Guthrum at the font. On this 
liappy re-establishment, Alfred exerted himself 
for the d(;fence of his kingdom. He erected 
castles and fortresses, formed a militia, and got 
together an armed fleet of 100 sail, which he 
mumiod ])artly with his subjects, and partly with 
ITisiaiis. He also besieged and recovered the 
city of London, which he fouml in a miserable 
condition, but he repaired and maintained it as a 
fortress. In B93, an interval of some years having 
elapsed, a Danish fleet, after ravaging tlie coast 
of IVarice, <lisembarked a large force in Kent, 
which was, however, checked by the vigilance 
of Alfred. He had then turned his atterditfti to 
the rebellious operations of his new subjects in 
F'ast Anglia and Northumberland, who appeared 
suddenly with a fleet off’ the w estern coast ; and 
having put down all these annoyances, he closed 
the whole warfare by the capture of some Nor- 
thumbrian Danes, who w^ere ravaging the west, 
and whom, after a legal trial, he executed as 
pirates. The remainder of the life of Alfred was 
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peaceable ; for such vTas now liis character, that 
the Danish settlers, on the east and the north, 
humbly submitted. The Welsh also acknow- 
ledged his authority ; and after fifty-six battles, 
in which he had been personall 3 i»^ngaged by sea 
and land, he found himself undisputed king of 
the island as far as the frontiers of Scotland. 
Great and active, however, as Alfred appears in 
warlike exploits ; as a legislator, a reformer of 
manners, and a promoter of learning and the 
arts, his exertions were still more extraordinary. 
He laid the foundation of the cx)mmon law of 
England. The institution of tlie trial by jury, 
attributed to him, Sir William Blackstone con- 
jectures he only adopted and improved : the 
same obsen ation is extended by VVliitaker and 
others to the division of the country into shires, 
hundreds, and tithings, for purposes of Judica- 
ture and police. It is certain, liowever, that the 
general survey of the kingdom, called the Win- 
chester Book, the origin of that of Doomsday, was 
compiled by the order of Alfred. Judicial adminis- 
tration seems to have engaged no small share of the 
attention of this monarch ; for, in addition to 
his regulations in favour of general and equal 
justice, he severely punished delinquency in any 
of its departments. The political constitution 
of England is also presumed to indebted to 
Alfred for the settlement of one of its principal 
regulations, viz. a regular convocation of the 
states. His great council, consisting of bishops, 
carls, aldermen, and thanes, was by an express 
law called togetlier twice a year in London, for 
the hotter government of the realm. In other 
circumstances he also show^ed a paternal reixard 
for the welfare of his people, dedicating a large 
portion of his revenues to the rebuilding of cities 
ruined by the Danes, the erecting of new ones, 
and the restoring of monasteries and other reli- 
gious foundations. His encouragement of learn- 
ing was as disfinguislied as his own proficiency 
therein; of the ecclesiastics, Alfred complained 
that there w ere very few south of the 1 1 umber 
who either understood the S(*rvice of the church, 
or could translate a single piece of Latin into 
English. To remerly this defect, he invited men 
of learning to his court, from all parts, arid placed 
them at the head of seminaries in various parts 
of his kingdom. He has been called the founder 
of the University of Oxford, or at all events is 
said to have founded University College, Oxon; 
hut there is reason to believe, from the recent 
researches of Whitaker and Smith, tliat these 
assertions arc not absohUely correct; it is how- 
ever admitted that he greatly improved the system 
of education there. Alfred himself may he said 
to stand at the head of the list of royal authors ; 
so many works indeed are attributed to him, that, 
in order to keep w ithin the hounds of credibility, 
it must be presumed that he only yjatronized 
m a# of the voluminous translations whicli hear 
his name. Versions of Orosius, of Bede, of Boe- 
thius, of several pieces of .St. (iregory, of .Esop’s 
Fables, of various religious works, including the 
Psalter, together with several collections of legal 
and historical matters are attributed tc hi.s pen. 
In the translation of Orosius is also an account 
of a voyage, made under his patronage, for the 
diacoveiy of a north-east passage ; and he even 
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fitted out an expedition to carry alms to the 
Christians of St. Thomas in the East Indies 
and received back the commodities of the coun- 
try. To accomplish all these things, as the 
nicest distribution of his time and his revenue 
was essential, he entered into the strictest ar- 
rangement for the employment of both. To 
crown his great public diaracter, Alfred is de- 
scribed as one of the most mild and amiable ot 
men in private life ; of a serene temper, cheer- 
ful, affable, kind, and merciful ; eminently pure 
in his own conduct and manners, yet not averse 
to society, or to innocent recreation. He was 
personally well-favoured, possessing a handsome 
and vigorous form, dignified by a commanding 
and engaging aspect. After reigning twenty- 
eight years and a half, this prince died, accord- 
ing to some accounts, A. D. 900, although others 
say 901. By his queen iElswitha he had three 
sons and three daughters; one of his sons died 
in his father’s life time ; the second, Edward the 
Elder, succeeded him. One of his daughters, 
named vEthelficda, married to an earl of IVlercia, 
is said to have inherited the greatest portion of 
his talents. In this age of critical reasearch, 
some doubts have been thrown on the accuracy 
of the unmixed panegyric of the monkish authors, 
from whose writings this history of Alfred is 
chiefly drawn. His benefactions to the church 
and to religious and learned men may be sup- 
posed to have influenced tliern — borne away 
by the strength of a character, it was .scarcedy in 
their nature to conceive or to invent ; for the qua- 
lities and actions ascribed to him are of a higher 
class than those which usually form the themes 
of monkish adulation. But since there is no 
contradiction of their general testimony from 
other quarters, it is not well to cavil aw'ay 
the attributes of an exalted ^jharacter, whose 
name is associated with the origin of some of the 
most important institutions in the country, in fa- 
vour of hypercriticism on the one hand, or party 
predilection on the other. At present, tli(j his- 
tory of Alfred presents an almost ])erfect union 
of monarch, j)alriot, and man — one of tlu)se fine 
examples of the admixture of the true elements 
of greatness and of goodness, whicli are so seldom 
witnessed among mankind, but which occasion- 
ally exist as blessings in their own age, and as 
models for all posterity. 

‘ The merit of this prince both in private and 
public life,’ says Hume, ‘may he set in oppo- 
sition to that of any monarch or citizen which 
the annals of any age or any nation can present 
to us. lie seems indeed to he the model of 
that perfect character, which, under the de- 
nomination of sage or wise man, pliilosophers 
have been fond of delineating rather as a fiction 
of their imagination, than in hojies of ever see- 
ing it really existing. So happily were all his 
virtues tempered together; so justly were they 
blended, and so powerfully did each prevent the 
Other from exceeding its proper boundariGS ! He 
knew how to reconcile the most enterprizing 
spirit with the coolest moderation; the most o - 
siiiiate perseverance with the easiest flexibility , 
llie most sincere justice with tlie greatest 
the greatest vigour in commanding, with t 
most perfect affability of deportment ; the hig 
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capacity and inclination for science, with the 
roost shining talents for action. Ills civil and 
military virtues are almost equally the objects of 
our admiration, excepting only that tlie former 
being more rare amongst princes, as well as 
more useful, seem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
plause. Nature also, as if desirous that so 
bright a production of her skill, should be set 
in the fairest light, had bestowed on him every 
bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity 
of shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging and 
open countenance. Fortune alone, by tlirowing 
Itiin into that barbarous age, deprived him of 
historians worthy to transmit his fame to pos- 
terity; and we wish to see him delineated in 
more lively colours, and with more particular 
strokes, that we may at letist perceive some 
of those small sparks and blemishes, from 
which, as a man, it is impossilile he could be 
(utireiy exempted/ Hurne^s Hist. vol. 1, p. 
100 , 101 . 

ALFRKTON, from Th.lfredtun, Sax. i. e. Al- 
fred’s town, a town in Derbyshire, built by Al- 
fred tlie Great, pleasantly situated on a small 
lull, six miles from Cliesterfield, thirteen north 
of Derby, and 142 north-west of London. The 
manufactures are stockings and brown earthen- 
ware. It has a weekly market on Monday, and 
an annual fair 20tli July, for horses and horned 
cattle. 

ALO 71’, Flags, one of the seven families, or 
natural tribes, into which the whole vegetable 
kingdom is divided by lannaeus, in his Fhiloso- 
pliia Hotanica. They are defined to be plants, 
whose root, loaf, and stem are all one. Under 
this description are comprehended all the sea 
weeds, and some other aquatic plants. In the 
st'xual system, they constitute the third order of 
the twenty-fourth class Gryptogamia ; inTourne- 
t'Mt, the second genus of the second section, 
^larina, aut Iluviatiles, of tlie twenty-seventh 
class, As]>ernue vulgo habitie ; and the fifty- 
seventh ordtir in Linnaais’s Fragments of»a 
Natural Method. The algm are distributed by 
Lajnarcli into three divisions ; the first of which 
cornprelicnds all those plants, whose fructifica- 
tion seems doubtful. These commonly live in 
Water, or upon moist bodies, and are inemhra- 
nons, gelatinous, or filamentous. To tliis division 
are referred the byssi, conferva, ulva, treniella 
and varec. The plants of tlie second division 
are distinguished hytlieir ajiparent fructification, 
altliougli it he little known, and are formed of 
parts which have no particular and sensible 
opening or explosion at any determined period ; 
their substance is ordinarily crustaceous or co- 
uaceoiis. They ineliuie the tassella, ceratos- 
perma and lichen. Tlie third division comprises 
plants, whose fructification is very apparent, and 
" nch are distinguished by constituent parts 
which open, at a certain period of maturity, for 

6 escape of the fecundating dust or seeds. 

lose plants are more herbaceous, both as to 
^ l^ir substance and colour, than those of the 
^ ier two divisions, and are more nearly related 
0 mosses from which they do not essentially 
Their flowers are often contained in 
emulated and very elastic filaments. This di- 
ision includes the riccia, blasia, anthoceros» 


targiona, hepatica, and jungermanna. In theLin^ 
nsean system the algae are divided into two clas.ses 
the terrestres and aquaticae. The former include 
the anthoceros, bla.'jia, riccia, lichen, and byssus , 
and the latter areithe ulva, fucus and conferva. 
The fructification of the alga?, and particularly 
of those called aquatica?, has been denominated 
the opprobrium botanicomm. 

ALGAGLIOLA, a small sea-port town in the 
island of Corsica, fortified with walls and bas- 
tions. It was almost destroyed by the malcon- 
tents in 1731 but has since been repaired. Lon. 
9°. 45'. E. lat. 42^. 10. N. 

ALCARDI, Alessandro, in biography, an 
eminent artist, as a sculptor and archtitect, born at 
Bolo^gna in 1598. lie became a disciple of 
Julius Ca?sar Conventi, and acquired a reputa- 
tion in sculpture little inferior to that of Michael 
Angelo Buoiiaroti. He also frequented the 
school of the Caraccii, from whom he probably 
learned the art of engraving, as his style re- 
sembles that of Augustino Caracci, being slight 
and free, and his execution with the graver is bold 
and open. In 1625, when at Rome, he became 
acquainted with Domenichino, who obtained for 
him the statuary work of the chapel Bandini, 
which he was painting. For some years before he 
had been chiejj^ employed in repairing antiques 
and modelling mr goldsmiths ; but his talents and 
reputation now procured him superior work. 
The first display of his powers was a statue of 
St Philip de Neri, in the sacristy of the oratory 
at Rome. His group of the decollation of St. 
Paul for the Bariiabite church at Bologna, and 
the tomb of Leo XL at St. Peter’s were among 
the first efforts of his genius. One of his prin- 
cipal performances was a bas-relief in this ca- 
thedral, tliirty-two feet by eighteen, representing 
the story of Attila, the labour of four years, and 
which, when finished, gained him universal ap- 
plause, also the honour of knighthood and the 
golden cross. His bronze figure of Innocent 
XL is reckoned the finest of all the statues of 
the popes in Rome. A crucifix likewise, called 
by way of distinction, Algardi’s crucifix, lias 
been much admired, and often copied. He was 
assiduous and quick in execution, but, becoming 
inlirm, he was compelled to avail himself of the 
assistance of his pupils, of whom he formed an 
eminent school. He died in 1654, at the age of 
fifty-two years. He lived in celibacy, and left 
his property to his sister. His works are held 
in high estimation, though the air of his heads 
are esteemed too studied. 

ALGA ROTH, powder of, is a white oxyd of 
antimony, which may be obtained by precipita- 
ting the oxymnriate of antimony in pure water. 
The precipitate when dried is called algaroth. 
Although the ease with which it may he obtained 
might render it advantageous as an antimonial 
medicine, the London practice has entirely 
jeeted it, but it is used at Kdinbiirgh and on 
the continent as the basis of emetic tartar or 

tartarized antimony. 

ALGAROTTI, (Count,) a celebrated Italian 
writer, a native of Padua. Led by curiosity and 
a desire of improvement, be travelled early into 
foreign countries ; and was very young when he 
arrived in France in 1736. Here he composed 
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his Newtonian ismo poi;r des Dames. He wa.s 
noticed by I 'red eric, king of Prussia, who con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood, a con- 
sulship, and the post of chamberlain. lie died 
at Pisa in 1764 ; and ordered his own mausoleum 
with tliis inscription to be fixed upon it: ‘ Hie 
jacet Algarettus, sed non omnis.’ i.e. ‘ Here lies 
Algarotti ; but not the whole of him.’ He was 
a great connoi.sseur in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and contributed much to the re- 
formation of the Italian opera. Ili.s works are 
numerous, and upon a variety of subjects, 
abounding with vivacity, elegance, and wit : — 
According to the last and most correct edition of 
Venice, 1700 and 1704, they form seventeen vo- 
lumes 8vo., and consist of iMemoirs of his Life 
and Writings ; An Analysis of the Newtonian 
System ; Pieces on Architecture, &c. ; Tra- 
vels in Russia; Letters on Painting, &e. ike. 

ALGARV^A, once an independent kingdom, 
and now’ a southern province in the kingdom 
of Portugal, sixty-seven miles in length and 
twenty in breadth ; bounded on the south and 
'Nvest by the sen, on the east by the Guadiaiia, 
and on the north by Alentejo. It is very fertile 
in figs, almonds, dates, olives, and excellent 
wines ; the fishery also is extensive. The capital 
town is I’haro. It contains fod^v cities, tw’elve 


towns, sixty-seven parishes, and about 9G,OOu 
inhabitants. 

ALGATES', ^ Sax. alj^eatcf, all- ways. Gale 

Ai.gete'. S is same us via, a way. 
Todd’s Johnson. Tooke supposes it to mean 
all-gett, and say.s, get is sometimes spelt by 
Chaucer geate. Gcate, pronounced as here writ- 
ten, is used for gate in the rustic dialect of the 
w'estern counties. Does this favour Johnson’s 
etymology ? By all means, notvvitltstanding. 

Alfrede was eldest, non, mot his wille withhald 

To London he wild alley ate to speke with kyn^ 
llarald. R. Brunne, p. 52. 

He wolde, algate, his trouth holdcj^ 

As euery knight thereto is holdc. 

What hap soeucr him is befall. 

Gower. Con. A. book i. 

Bifore alle thingis haue ye charito ech to olliirc, 
ill yousiltf filyatis lastiuge for cliarite kcuerith the 
multitude of synnes. Wicklif. -1 Peter , c. iv. 

Nor had the boaster ever risen more. 

But that Ronaldo’s horse ev’n then down fell ; 

And, with the fall, liis log oppress’d so sore ; 

That, for a space, there must he algate* dwell. 

Fairfax. 

A LG A VAR El A, the language anciently 
spoken Viy the Moors, or Moriscoes in Spain.— 
It was a dialect of Arabic, and stood contradis- 
tinguished from the Algameia. 
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Etymology, Deeinition and History of 
ALCriiRA. 

We cannot introduce this science better, than 
by the derivations and definition of the word, 
and the account of the origin of the art, given 
by Dr, Johnson. 

ALCtEBRA, n. s. an Arabic word of uncer- 
tain etymology ; derived, by some, from Geber 
the philosopher ; by some, from jgc/r, parchment ; 
by others, from algehista, a bone-setter; by Me- 
nage, from ulgiabdrat, the restitution of things 
broken. This is a peculiar kind of arithmetic, 
which considers the quantity sought, as if it were 
known, and by mean.s of its relation to one or 
more quantities given, proc»eeds by consequence, 
till the quantity at first only supposed to be 
known, is found to be equal to some quantity or 
quantities wliich are known, and consequently 
itself is known. This art was in ust among tlie 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the 
world ; and they are supposed to have borrowed 
it from the Rersians, and the Persians from the 
Indians. The first (ireek author of algebra, was 
Diaphantus, who, about the year HOO, wrote thir- 
teen books. In 1494, Lucas Racciolus, or Lucas 
de^^Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatise on alge- 
bra, in Italian, at V’enice. He say.s, that algebra 
came originally from the Arabs. After several 
improvements, liy Victa, Ougbtred, Harriot, and 
Descartes, Sir Isaac Newton brought this art to 
the height at which it still continue?. Trevoux, 
ilh timbers. 

To be more particular, algebra is defined, by 
authors who have written expressly upon tlie 


subject, to be a general method of computation 
by means of signs and symbols, commonly the 
letters of the alphabet, by which numbers or 
any other quantities are represented, and hence 
it is called universal arithmetic, literal arithmetic, 
and the arithmetic of signs. 

Besides the derivations above quoted, several 
otlier fanciful etymologies have been given of 
lh^» word algebra. By the Arabians it is coupled 
with the word inacabelah, signifying opposition 
and comparison. Thus, algebra almacabekih 
is used by them to express wliat we properly 
call algebra; and whicli is explained to be the 
act of restitution and comparison, or opposi- 
tion and comparison, or resolution and equa- 
tion. Some, with great probability, derive it 
from geber, by prefixing the article al, which 
properly signifies the reduction of fractions to a 
whole number. 

Algebra seems not to have been wholly un- 
known to the ancient mathematicians. VVe see 
the traces and the efiects of it, in many places, 
though it looks as if they had designedly con- 
cealed it. Something of it there seems to be m 
Euclid, or at least in Theon upon E'ucUd, who 
ob.serves that Plato had begun to teach a. 
There are instances of it in Pappus, and more 
in Archimedes and Apollonius. But the ana- 
lysis used by those authors is rather 
trjcal than algebraical ; as aiipears by ^ 
examples .we find in their works: so 
may safely .say, that Diopbantus is the i 
and only author among , the Greeks, wb^ 
treated of algebra profc.ssedly. It 
however, among the Arabs, much earlier 
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iinong the Greeks; and die Arabs carried it into 
Spain; whence, some are of opinion, that it 
passed into Enj^land, before Diopimntus was 
Icnown among us. (^rily six of J )iophantus’s 
books are extant. They were translated into 
Latin, by Xylander, in 157.5; and published in 
1621, in (irock and Latin by M. Bachet and 
Fermat. This algelira of Diopliantus only ex- 
tends to the solution of arithmetical inileter- 
minate problems. The first European writer on 
algebra is Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, 
a Minorite friar, who, having previously given 
small treatises, published at Venice, in the year 
1-194, his principal work in Italian on algebra. 
He makes mention of Lconardus Ibsanus, and 
some others, of whom he had learned the art; 
and adds, that algebra came originally from the 
Arabs; but, as he never mentions Diophan- 
tus, it is probable, that that author was not then 
known in Europe. Ilis algebra goes no farther 
than simple and quadratic equations, and posi- 
tive roots only are used. After him came Sti- 
feliiis, Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartaglia, and 
some others, who reached as far as the solution 
of some cubic equations. Bombelli followed 
these, and went a little farther. Nunnius, Hamus, 
Schoner, Salignac, (.lavius, took difierent 
courses, but none of them went farther than 
quadratics. In 1590, Vieta introduced his Spe- 
cious Arithmetic, denoting the quantities, both 
known and unknown, by symbols or letters. 
He also gave an ingenious method of extract- 
ing the roots of equations, by approximations ; 
since greatly improved and facilitated by Baph- 
son, llalley, Maclaurin, Simpson, and others, 
Oughtred, an Englishman, in his Clavis Ma- 
thernatica, printed in 1631, improved Victa’.s 
method, and invented several compendious cha- 
racters, to show the sums, ditfereiices, rectangles, 
squares, cubes, kc. Harriot, another Englisti- 
man, cotemporary with Oughtred, left at his 
death, a work on Algebra, which was printed 
in 1G31, III it Viola’s method is put into a 
form, which is still in estimation. In 1657, 
Bes Cartes published his geometry, in which 
he applied Ilarriot’.s method to the liigher geo- 
metry, explaining the nature of curves by equa- 
tions, and adding the constructions of cubic, 
biquadratic, and other higher equations. From 
the time of Des Carles, continual improvements 
have b(!en made in the science, by Baker, Fer- 
mat, Schooten, Slucius, Wallis, Newton, Mer- 
cator, Demoivre, Maclaurin, Landen, Euler, 
faring, J.orgna, Bernouilli, Prestet, Ozanam, 
Kersey, Roberval, Ouisnee, Ghetaldus, Pell, 
Ward, Hammond, Saunderson, Le Uendre, 
Arbogast, Vince, Waring, Ilerschel, Babbage, 
kc. &c. 

PART 1. 

Introduction. 

Algebra is of two kinds, numeral and literal. 

Algebra, numeral or vulgar, is that of the 
Jincients, which only had place in tUe resolution 
arithmetical questions. In this, the quantity 
bought is represented by some letter or charac- 
jer; but all the given quantities are expressed 
oy numbers. This is thought by some to have 
proved an introduction to the art cif keeping raer- 
<^hants' accounts by double entry. 


Algebra, specious or literal, or the new alge- 
bra, is that wherein both the known and un- 
known quantities are represented by symbols, 
or by letters of the alphabet. This eases the 
memory of that effort, otherwise required to 
keep several matters necessary for the discovery 
of the object of research, present to the mind : 
hence, tliis art may be properly denominated 
metaphysical geometry. 

(Quantities which can be measured, are the 
object of mathematics They may be divided 
into two kinds, number and extension. The 
former is treated of in arithmetic : the latter in 
geometry. Numbers are ranged in a scale by the 
continued repetition of some one number, which 
is called the root ; and, in consequence of this 
order, they are conveniently expressed in words, 
and denoted by characters. Investigations by 
common aritlimctic arc greatly limited, from the 
want of characters to express the quantities that 
are unknown, and their relations to each oilier 
and to such as are known. Hence letters and 
other convenieut symbols have been introduced 
to supply this defect; and thus gradually has 
arisen the science of algebra, or universal arith- 
metic, In common arithmetic, too, the given 
numbers disappear in the course of the opera- 
ation, so tliat general rules can seldom be 
derived frong^it; but. in algebra, the known 
quantities, as well as the unknown, may lx? 
expressed by letters, which, through the whole 
operation, retain llieir original form ; and henet* 
every particular example furnishes a general rule 
for all like cases, and the mutual dependence 
of the several quantities concerned, is always 
apparent. This general method of expressing 
quantities, and the general reasonings concern- 
ing their connections which may be founded 
on it, have rendered this science not less useful 
in the demonstration of theorems, than in the 
resolution of problems. If geometrical quan- 
tities be supposed to be divided into equal parts 
their relations, or their proportions, may be ex- 
pressed by numbers; one of these equal parts 
being denoted by the unit. Arithmetic, however, 
is used in expressing only the conclusions of 
geometrical propositions ; and it is by algebra 
that the bounds and application of geometry 
have, of late, been so far extended. The proper 
objects of mathematical science are number and 
extension; but matliematical enquiries may be 
instituted also concerning any physical quantities, 
that arc capable of being measured or expressed 
by numbers and extended magnitudes ; and as 
the application of algebra may be equally univer- 
sal, it has been called the Science of Quantity 
in general. 

Definitions. 

1. Known quantities are generally represented 
by the first letters of the alphabet, as a, /q e, &lc. 
Unknown by the last letters, as .r, y, .z, kc. 

2. The sign -f (plus ) is a mark of addition. 
Thus a b denotes the sum of u and h ; 3 -j- 5 
denotes the sum of 3 and 5; or 8. When no 
sign is expressed, -{- is understood. 

3. The sign — (minus) denotes subtraction 
Thus a — b denotes the excess of a above 6; 6 — 2 
is the excess of 6 above 2, o- 4. 
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4. Quantities with tl^ sign -f prefixed to them 
are called positive or affirmative; with the 
sign — prefixed to tliem are called negative. 

5. The sign x denotes multiplication. Thus 
5x4 means 5 multiplied into 4, or 20 ; a x 6 
means a multiplied by b ; and when two letters 
are adjacent without any mark, multiplication is 
understood. Thus a b means a X h. 

6. -f- is the mark of division ; thus a-i-b means 
a divided by b : or the quotient of two quantities 
is denoted by placing the dividend above a small 
line and the divisor below it in the form of a 

fraction. ThusJ^ is the quotient of 18 divided 

by 3 ; or 6. 

7. A number prefixed to a letter is called its 
numeral co-cfficient, and it expresses the product 
oif the quantity by that number. When no num- 
ber is prefixed, unit is understood. 

8. A simple quantity consists of one part or 
term, as -f- a, — abc; a compound quantity con- 
sists of more than one term, connected by the 
signs -}- or — . Thus a b, a — b Cy are com- 
pound quantities. If there are two terms, it is 
called a binomial ; if three, a trinomial, &c. 

9. Like quantities consist of the same letter 

or letters, equally repeated. Thus -f- ab, — 5aby 
are like quantities; but ab, 2 nd -f- aab are 
unlike. V 

10. The sign =z is the mark of equality. Thus 
X a zzb — c means, that the sum of x and a is 
equal to the excess of b above c. 

11. \Vhcn several quantities are multiplied 
together, any of them is called a factor of the 
product. 

12. The products arising from the con- 
tinual multiplication of the same quantity are 
called the powers of that quantity, which is the 
root. Thus aUf aiuiy aaaa, &c. are powers of the 
root a ; and are expressed, by placing above the 
root, to the right hand, a figure called the index 
or exponent, denoting how often the root is re- 
peated. Thus, 

Cl -d f "I Power of the ra' or a 
aa f oj 12d f root rq and is la* 
aaa f S *75 j 3d i otherwise ex- j or 
uaaa ) .2 v.4th j pressed by Ka* 

The 2d and 3d powers are generally called the 
square and the cube ; and the 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
are sometimes respectively called the biquadrate, 
sursolid, and cubocube. 

CHAP. I. 

Sect. I. Fundamental Operations. 

The fundamental operations in Algebra are 
performed by addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. 

Pros. I. To add algebraic quantities. 

Simple quantities, or the terms of compound 
quantities, to be added together, may be like 
with bke signs, like with unlike signs, or they 
may be unlike. 

Case 1 . To add terms that are like and have 
like signs. 

Rule. Add together the co-efficients, to their 
sum prefix the common sign, and subjoin the 
common letter or letters. 


Rratnv. To 5ab 3aa— ai, 

Add 4ab 7aa — 2ab 

4aa ~ 5(ih 

Sum 9ab 

lAaa — nab 

Case 2. To add terms that arc like, but have 
unlike signs. 

Rule. Subtract the less co-efficient from the 
greater, prefix the sign of the greater to the re- 
maiiider, and subjoin the common letter oi 
letters. 

Ex. — 4a -f 7/>c — tyah 

-f 7a — 3bc 4- 2ah 

-{-be -f- 3ab 

-f- 3fl 

-f 5bc * 

Case 3. To add terms that are unlike. 

R?ile. Set them down, one after another, with 
their signs and co-efficients prefixed. 

2a -f 3/> — - 5r -f 8 

Compound quantities are added together, by 
uniting tlie several terms of which they consist 
by the preceding niles. 

r.'yab — Sxj/ — 12cd 
Er. The sum of ? 7xt/ — ah -1-15 
t9cd — Axif — Amn 
is Aab — 3cd -1-15 — Amti 

pROB. II. To subtract algebraic quantities. 

General Rule. Change the signs of the quan- 
tity to be subtracted into the contrary signs, and 
then add it, so changed, to the quantity from 
which it was to be subtracted ; the sum arising 
by this addition is the remainder. 

Ex. From -f- 5a 7 ah — 1 66c 

Subtract -j- 3a 3ab -b mb 

Rem. ^ 2a Aab — iCbc^mh 

When a positive quantity is to be subtracted, 
the rule is obvious. In order to show it, when 
the negative part of a quantity is to be subtracted, 
let c — d be subtracted from a, the remainder, 
according to the rule, is a — c -fi d. For if f is 
subtracted from a, tlie remainder is a — c; but 
this is too small, because c is subtracted instead 
of c — d, which is less than it by d; the remain- 
der therefore is too small by d; and d being 
added, it is a — c -f d, according to the rule. 

Prob. III. To multiply algebraic quantities. 

General Rule for the Signs. When the signs 
of the two terms to be multiplied are like, the 
sign of the product is -f- ; but when the signs 
are unlike, the sign of tlie product is — . 

Case 1 . To multiply two terms. 

Rule. Find the sign of the product by the 
general nile ; after it place the product of the 
numeral co-efficients, and set down the letters 
one after another. 

Mult, -fa -f- 56 

By 4-6 — 3c 

-}- a6 j — - 156c I 4" 35fla6<r 

The reason of this rule is derived from • 

5. and from the nature of multiplication, whic 
is a repealed addition of one of the 
to be multiplied as often as there are units 
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the other. Hence also the letters in two terms 
to be multiplied together may be placed in any 
order, and therefore the order of the alphabet is 
(ronerally preferred. 

Case 2. To multiply compound quantities. 

Rule. Multiply every term of the multipli- 
ran<l by all the terms of the multiplier, one after 
another, according to the jireccding rule, and 
then collect all the products into one sum; the 
sum is the product required. 

E-r. 1. Mult. 2ri -|- 36 
iiy Sax — 463/ 


6 a ax 4- 9a bx 

— 8«6y — 1 2663/ 

1 ’rod . Gaax -f- 9cibx — Baby — 1 "2bby 

Ex. 2. Mult, m -}- a* 
lly — X 

wm 4- fa e 

— mx. — XX. 

Prod. rnm ^ — xx. 

Ex. 3. Mult, a — h 

liy c — d 

ac — cb 

— (id 4“ db 


Prod. ac — cb — ad 4" db 

Powers of the same root are multiplied by 
adding tludr exponents. Thus, X a*, or 
aa X aaa rz aaaaa, /P X b zz b^. 

0)1 the General Rule for the Signs. 

The reason of the rule will appear from the 
last mentioned example of a — b multiplied by 
c — d, in which every case of it occurs. 

Since multiplication is a ropeatetl addition of 
the tmdtiplicand, as often as there are units in the 
inultijdicr, if a — b iT> to multiplied by c, a — b 
must he added to itself as often as there are units 
iu r, and the product therefore must be ca — cb. 

but this product is too great ; for a — 6 is to 
ho multiplied, not by c, but by c — d only, which- 
is the excess of c above d ; d times a — h there- 
ioro, or da — db, has been too mucli ; hence this 
T>iintity must be subtracted from the former ]mrt 
of the product, and the remainder, whicli is 
— cb — da 4- db, will be the true product re- 
nuiuid. 

SchoUinn. 

Sonuitimes the midtiplication of quantities is 
expressed by setting them down with the sign 
(X) betw'een them, without performing the 
according to the preceding rules; thus 
b X c — d expresses the product of n — h, 
oudti plied by c — d; and the line drawn over 
;Oiy nmnber of terms of a compound quantity, 
called a vinculum, the quantities under the 
''inculum being collectively considered as one 
quantity. 

Thus also a 4- 6]* expres.scs the second power 
of a 4. b, or the product of that quantity multi- 
Phed by ; whereas a 4~ 6^ would express 
tlie sum of a and 6^. By some writers a 
P'^reiithesis () is used as a vinculum, and {a 4- bf 
the same thing as V^b\^. 


Prob. IV. To divide algebraic quantities. 

General Rule for the Signs. If the signs of 
the divisor and dividend are alike, the sign of the 
quotient is 4" J if they are unlike, the sign of the 
quotient is — . 

This rule is easily deduced from that given ii\ 
Prob. III. for, from the nature of division, the 
quotient must be such a quantity as, multiplied 
by the divisor, should produce the dividend with 
its proper sign. 

Case 1 . When the divisor is simple, and a 
factor of all the terms of the dividend. 

Rule. Expunge the letter or letters in the 
divisor from each term of the dividend, divide 
the co-elHcient of each term by the co-efficient 
of the divisor ; and the quantity resulting is the 
quotient. 

Ex. a)ab(b. 2a%) 6a^hc — Aa^bdm {Sac-^2dm. 

The reason of this is evident from the nature 
of division, and from Def. 5. Note. It is ob- 
vious that powers of the same root are divided 
by subtracting their exponents. 

Thus {a. d^)d' {a^. Aho a%)a^b^ {aE*. 

Case 2. When the divisor is simple, but not a 
factor of the dividend. 

Rule. The quotient is expressed by placing 
the dividend above a line, and the divisor below it. 

Thus, the^iotient of Sub divided by 27nc is 

the fraction- — 

2?71C 

Case 3. When the divisor is compound. 

Ride 1. Arrange the terms of the dividend 
according to the powers of some one of its letters ; 
and those of the divisor, according to the powers 
of the same letter. 

Thus, if 4* 2 a6 4- is the dividend, and 
fl 4- 6 the divisor, they are ranged according to 
the powers of a. 

2. Divide the first term of the dividend by 
the first term of the divisor ; and set this quotient 
down as a ])art of the quotient wanted, multiply 
the whole divisor by it, and subtract the product 
from the dividend. If nothing remain, the di- 
vi.sion is finished : consider the remainder, if 
ihere is any, as a new dividend. 

3. Divide the first term of this new dividend 
by the first term of the divisor as before, and join 
the quotient, with its proper sign, to the part 
already found ; then multi})ly the divisor by this 
part of the (|uotieiit, and subtract the product 
from the new dividend; and thus the operation 
is to be continued till no remainder is left. 

Thus, d^, divided by a, gives a, which is the 
first {)art of the (quotient wanted : and the pro- 
duct of this part by the whole divisor a 4- b, is 
(d 4- ah, which being subtracted from the given 
dividend, there remains ah 4- 6* for a new divi- 
dend. 

Then, 4- ab, the first term of the new divi- 
dend, divided by a, gives b; the product of 
which, by a 4- b, being subtracted from ab 4- 
nothing remains, and a -f- 6 is therefore the true 
quotient. 

a b) a!^ At 4“ "h ^ 
a* 4~ ab 


ah 4- b^ 
ab 4” b* 
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1 — a) 1 ( 1 + o*+ o* + o’, &c. 

1 — a 

(I 

-j- a — 

CL^ 

-j- &c. 

In this example there is a remainder, from 
which the operation may be continued with- 
out end ; the quotient is called an infinite series. 
Hy comparing a few of the first terms, the law of 
the series may be discovered, and it may be con- 
tinued to any number of terms wanted. 

Sect. II. On Algebraic Fractions. 

Definition. 

In a fraction, the quantity above the line is 
called the numerator ; and that below it is called 
the denominator. 

If both the numerator and denominatoT of the 
fraction be either multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity, the value of that fraction is the 
same. 

Thus, let Cjthen^^n c. 4 ,For, from the 
^ b mb \ 

nature of division, if the quotient ( r:c) be 

multiplied by the divisor the product must 

be the dividend a. Hence X h 

and likewise ma zz mhCf and dividing both by 

mb, ^ z: c. Conversely, if ^ zi c, then also 

a 



Cor. 1. Hence a fraction may be reduced to 
another of the same value, but of a more simple 
form, by dividing both numerator and denomina- 
tor by any common measure. 

„ 30a.r — .54r/y 5.r — Of/. 

— T^=-ir- 

Cor. 2. A fraction is multiplied by any integer, 
by multiplying the numerator, or dividing the 
denominator by that integer ; and conversely, a 
fraction is divided by any integer, by dividing 
the numerator, or multiplying the denominator 
by that integer. 

Prob. I. To find the greatest common measure 
of two qua^uities. 

1. Of PURE NUMBERS. 

Rule. Divide the greater by the less ; and, if 
there is , no remainder, the less is the greatest 
common measuni required. If there is a re- 
mainder, divide the last divisor by it; and thus 
proceed, continually dividing the last divisor by 
its remainder, till no remainder is left, and the 
last divisor is the greatest common measure re- 
quired. The greatest conimon mea.surc of 
and 63 is 9 ; the greatest common measure of 
187 and 391 is 17. ‘ Thus, 


45)63(1 

45 


18)45(2 

36 


9)18(2 

18 

0 

The rule depends on the two following principles; 

1. A quantity which measures both divisor 
and remainder must measure the dividend. 

2. A quantity which measures botli divisor 
and dividend must also measure the remainde r. 

For a quantity which measures ‘two other 
quantities, must also measure both their sum aod 
difierence ; and, from the nature of division, the 
dividend consists of the divisor repeated a cer 
tain number of times, together with the remain- 
der. By the first it appears, that the nilmher 
found by this rule is a common measure; and, 
by the second, it is plain there can be no greater 
common measure ; for, if there were, it must 
necessarily measure the quantity already founc^ 
less than itself, which is absurd. 

When the greatest common measure of alge- 
braical quantities is required, if either of them he 
simple, any common simple divisor is easily 
found by inspection. If they are both compound, 
any common simple divisor may also be found 
by inspection. But when the greatest compound 
divisor is wanted, the preceding rule is to be 
applied ; only, 

2. The simple divisors of each of the quantities 
are to be taken out, the remainders in the several 
operations are also to be divided by their simple 
divisors, and the quantities are always to be ranged 
according to the powers of the same letter. 

The simple divisors in the given quantities, or 
in the remainders, do not affect a compound di- 
visor which is wanted ; and hence also, to make 
the division succeed, any of the dividends may he 
multiplied by a simple quantity. For the sirnplo 
divisors in the remainders, not being found in 
the divisors from which they arise, can make no 
part of the common measure souglit ; and for the 
same reason, if in such a remainder there be any 
compound divisor, wliich does not measure the di- 
visor from which it proceeds, it may be taken out. 

Exantples. 

— 2ab -j- 2h^ Remainder which 
divided by — 25 is a — b)a^ — 5* (n 4* ^ 

If the quantities given are + t 

and Oa*b'^ — — 3a5^ The smipc 
divisors being expunged from each, viz. 
the first, it becomes — Sab -f 5®, 
from the second, it is — 3a* 5 ^ 

the latter is to be divided by the former, it 
be multiplied by 4, to make the operation SU 
ceed, and then it is as follows : 
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5a6 + + 4a6^ — 4b\3a 

— t5a^6 -f 3a6^ 

3a^b 4- ab^ — 45® 

Divide this remainder by 5, and multiply the 
new dividend by 3, to make the division proceed. 
Thus, 

3a* ab — 45*) 12a* — 15a5 -f- 35* (4 
12a* -f- 4a5— 1 (35* 

— 19a5 -1-195* 

This remainder divided by — 195, gives a — 
5, which, being made a divisor, divides 3a* -j- ab 

45* without a remainder, and tlierefore a — 5 

is the greatest compound divisor ; but there is a 
jjimple divisor 5, and therefore a — 5 x 5 is the 
greatest common measure required. 


Piion. II. To reduce a fraction to its lowest 
terms. 

Rule. Divide both numerator and denominator 
by their greatest common measure. 

75ahc 3a , , . , 

Thus,-——- ~ , 25bc being the greatest com- 

^ iZoucx oX 

-{- 5* 

mon measure ; ^77, n — V-- -. 

(T — a'^o* (x^ 


Prob. III. To reduce an integer to a fraction. 


Rule. IMuhiply the given integer by any quan- 
tity for a numerator, and set that quantity under 
the product for a denominator. 


nni ma I f/* — 5* 

Thus, tt zz , a 4- 5 iz r-. 

?/i a — 5 

The denoininotcT of an integer is unity. 


Prob. IV. ^To reduce fractions with different 
denominators to fractions of equal value j that 
shall have the same denominator. 


Rule. Multiply eaidi numerator, separately 
taken, into all the denominators but its own, and 
the products vvill be the new numerators ; and 
^ultiply all the denominators for the common 
denominator. 


Txamplc. Let the fractions be ^ , j.; they are 

respectively equal to “4t, 

^ ^ buj ’ bdf bdf 

The reason cf the operation appears from the 
preceding proposition ; for the numerator and 
enoininator of each fraction arc multiplied by 
the same quantities; and the value of tlie fractions 
therefore is the same. 


Prob, V. To add and subtract fractions. 


to to a common deriomina- 

then add or subtract the numerators ; and 
e sum or difference placed over the common 
e^minator is the sum or remainder required. 
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TV A V w 1 ace. . adf4-bcf-4-bde 

Lx, Add together 7 - -.the sum is r^. 

bdj bdj 

Prom ^ subt. % the difference is > 

b d bd 

Cor. 1. Integers and fractions may be added 
and subtracted by this rule, by considering unity 
as the denominator of the integers. 


Thus, ^ - 

2a* — a* -f 5* _ 


2a 


— 4- ^ 

d 

_ a* 5* 
2a 


, and a — ■ 


.5* 


2a 


Cor. 2. A fraction, whose numerator is a 
compound quantity, may be distinguished into 
parts, by dividing the numerator into several 
parts, setting each over the original denomina- 
tor, and uniting the new fractions by the signs 
of their numerators. 

a* — 2ab -f 5* 

Thus, 

"--b + 't. 

2 ^ 2a 


2 a 


a* 2a5 5* 

2a 2a 2a 


Prob. VI. To multiply fractions. 

Rule. Murfply their numeralors together for 
the numerator of the product ; and the denomi- 
tors, for the denominator of the product. 


^ a c ac 
^'b^d~bd 


a-\-b a — 5 a* — 5* 
c ^ i d cd ' 


Proof. Let and ^ zin. Then azi5;7?, and 
c zzdyi, and aczzbdnm, and mn ^:z: ^ X Zi 


Prob. VII. To divide fractions. 


Rule. Multiply the numerator of the dividend 
by tlio (hmominator of the divisor, for the nume- 
rator ; and the denominator of the dividend by 
the numerator of the divisor, for the denomina- 
tor of the quotient. 


Thus, 



(I 

Proof. Let -r = w, and -rzzw; then a^zbrn, 
b a 

and c zr dn ; also ad zz bdm and be zz bdn ; tliere- 



CHAP. II 

Sect. I. Of Equations. 

Definitions. 

1 . An equation is a proposition asserting the 
equality of two quantities, and is expressed by 
placing the sign :z: between Ihem. 

2. Equations containing only owe unknown 
quantity and its powers, are divided into orders 
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according to the highest power of the unknown 
quantity to be found in any of its terms. 

If the highcst"\ 1 st, r The -x Simple, 
power of the un- f i equa- f ... 

known quantity in ^ ^ tion is ^ 

any term be the } 3d, See. Vcallcd J Cubic,^c. 

It is here supposed that tlie exponents of the 
unknown quantity are ititegers, and that the 
equation is cleared of such fractions a? the un- 
known quantity in the denominator. 


Thus, 


j: -f a zz 



is a simple equation ; 


3.r — 


A 

2r 


12 , when cleared of the fraction by 


multiplying botli sides by 2 .r, becomes 6 .r^ — 
5 zz 24,1 is a quadrat ic,!'^ — 2 .r^ zz 2 '^ — 20 is an 
equation of the sixth order, &;c. 

To resolve an equation is to find the value of 
tlie unknown term. 


§ 1. Of simple equal urns, and rules for their 
resolution. 


Kulc 1 . Any quantity may bo tninsposcd from 
one side of aji equation to the othtS^ by changing 
its sign. 

Thus, if 3 r — lOzz 2 .r + 5 
Then, 3a- — 2 .r zz 10 -h T) or j zz 1.5 
Thu.s also, 5s -f- A z: a 2s 
By traiisp. 3.r :z: a — b* 

For equal quantities are thus added to or sub- 
tracted from both sides. 

Cor. The signs of all the terms of an eq *ation 
may be changed into the contrary signs, and it 
will continue to be true. 

Rule 2 . Any quantity, by which the unknown 
quantity i.s multiplied, may be taken away, by 
dividing all tlie other quantities of the equation 
by it. 

Thus, if as zz b 
_ b 

a 

Also, if wr d* 1 ^ 1 ^ — 


For if equal quantities are divided by the same 
quantity, die quotients are equal. 

Rule 3. If a term of an equation is fractional, 
its denominator may Ije taken away by multi- 
plying all the other terras by it. 

Thus, if zz: ^ -f- c, 
a 

s zz ab -f- ac 
Also, if a — - zz c 

X 

ax — 6 zzex 

And by trans. as — cs izb 
And by div. ,r zz • 

For if all tlie term.s of the equation are multi- 
plied by the same quantity, the quantities on each 
side will be equal. 

Cor. If any quantity be found on both sides 


of die equation, with the same sign, it may be 
taken away from both. 

Also, if all the terms in the equation are mul- 
tiplied or divided by the same quantity, it may 
by taken out of them all. 

Ex. If 3.r -b o “ d d" ^^^en 3x zz b. 

If 2ax -f- 3a/^zz ma -f d\ then 2x d- 3b z: 

m d- a. 

r 4 16 

If ^ ^ zz then ^ — 4 zz 16. 

By these rules the unknown term may bt* 
se])araied from the known, and the equation 
resolved. 

Examples of simple equations resolved by these 
rules. 


Ex. 1 . If 3.r d- 5=:.r d- 9 
2,r zz 4 


F:r. 2 . If5.r~ ^ + ^2 

5 s Ax 
2 ^3 

30.r ~ ir>jr — B.r zz 84. 
Or 7x zz 84 




5x — ~ — ' 


26— 12 ZZ 14 


84 

"=T=''- 


Ex. 3, If - + ! = 16 
X 4 

??+9=C4 

X 


20 -f 9.r zz 64 j 

20 zz 64.r — ar zz 55x 

n* 


§ 2 . Solution of questions producing simple 
equations. 

General Rule. The unknown quantities in tlic 
question proposed must be expressed by letters, 
and the relations of the known and unknown 
quantities contained in it, or the conditions of ib 
as they are called, must be expressed by equa- 
tions. These equations being resolved give the 
answer to the question. 

For example, if the question is concerning two 
numbers, they may be called .r and i/, and the 
conditions from which they are to be investigated 
must be expressible by equations. 

Thu.s, if it be required that tbe'x 

sum of two numbers sought f ^ j-yzz 

be 60, that condition is ex- i 

pres.sed thus : ^ ^04 

If their dificrence must be 24, then jt — 

If their product is 1640, then 13 /—^ 

^ - I — 0 

If their quotient must be 6 , then ^ 

Case 1 . When there is only one uriknovi 
quantity to be found. .p 

Rule. An equation involving the 

quantity must be deduced from the question , ‘ 
it is obvious, that when there is only one 
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known quantity, there must be only one inde- 
pendent equation contained in the question ; for 
any other would be unnecessary, and might be 
contradictory to the former. 

Example 1. To find a number, to which if 
there be added a half, a third part, and a fourth 
part of itself, the sum will be fifty. 

Let it be 2 : ; then half of it is a third of it 
■si.&c. 

Therefore, + 50 

2Az -{-V2z + 6z zn 1200 

50z zz 1200 

? zz 24 

Case 2 . When there are two unknown (j^uan- 
tities. 

Rule. Two independent equations involving 
the two unknown quantities, must be derived 
from the question. A value of one of the un- 
known quantities must be derived from each of 
the equations ; and these two values being put 
equal to each other, a new equation will arise, 
involving only one unknown quantity. 

Example 2 - Two persons, A and B, were talk- 
ing of their ages : says A to B, seven years ago 
I was just three times as old as you were, and 
seven years hence I shall be just twice ;ls old as 
you will be. What arc? their present ages ? 

l.et A’s age zz r, and B’s age zz y ; 
then by die condition of the question we have 

— 7 zz 3 . 3 / — 7 and x -j- 7 zz 2 . y -{- 7. 
Subtracting the first of these equations from die 
second, we have 

2 .:^7-3 . t/“^zz 14; 
or 7 — y zz 14, or y zz 21, 

Whence i zz 49. 

The ages of A and B then are forty-nine and 
twenty-one. 

Example 3. A gentleman distributing money 
among some poor people, found he wanted ten 
shillings to be able to give five sliiUings to each ; 
ho therefore gave each four shillings only, and 
found he had five shillings left. To hud the num- 
ber of shillings and poor people. 

If any question such as this, in which there are 
two quantities sought, can be resolved by means 
of one letter, the solution is, in general, more 
simple than when two are employed. There 
luust be, however, two independent conditions ; 
one ot which is used ir. the notation of one of the 
unknown quantities, and the other gives an equa- 
tion. 

bet the number of poor zz v, then each of the 
equations 5z — 10 and 4z 5 will represent 
^he number of shillings. 

Hence .5z — 10 zz 42 ? -f- 5, whence s: zz 15, 
consequently, the number of shillings is 
sixty-five. 

Case 3. When there are three or more un- 
known quantities. 

Rule, When there are three unknown quan- 

dties, there must be diree independent equations 

arising from die question; and from each of 


these a value of one of the unknown quantities 
must be obtained. By comparing these three 
values, two equations will arise, involving only 
two unknown quantities ; and in like manner 
may the rule be extended to such questions as 
contain four or more unknown quantities. Hence, 
it may be inferred, that when just as many inde^ 
pendent equations may be derived from a ques- 
tion as there are unknown quantities in it, these 
quantities may be found by the resolution of 
equations. 

Example 4. To find three numbers, such, 
that the first, with half the other two, the second 
with one third of the other two, and the tliird 
with one fourth of the other two, may each be 
equal to thirty-four. 

Let the numbers be r, y, and the equations 
are 


= 34 , 


y + 


2 

.r -f 


ZZ34, 


and r + = 34. 

4 


We have, hence, 

0 — 34 . 


y + z 


2 ’ 

x—\01 — Zy—z 

and or zz 136 — Az — y. 

By equating the first two of these latter equations, 

we find y iz: by equating the last two, 


we find y zz 


Zz 


34 


I5;r 


—272 — 2z, or 172:zz44 
whence y zz 22 and x : 


Scholium. 


On ninny occasions, by particular contrivances, 
the operations by the preceding rules may be 
much abridged. This, however, must be left to 
the skill and practice of the learner. A few ex- 
amples are the lollowing. 

1 . It is often easy to employ fewer letters than 
there are unknown quantities, by expressing some 
of them from their relation to others, contained 
in the conditions of the question. 

2. Sometimes it is convenient to express by 
letters, not the unknown quantities themselves, 
but some other quantities connected with them, 
as their sum, diflerence, &.C. from which they 


nay be easily derived. 

3 . In the operation, also, circumstances will 
jometimes suggest a more easy method than that 
pointed out by the general rules. Two of the 
jriginal equations may be added together, or 
may be subtracted; sometimes they must be 
ireviously multiplied by some quantity, to ren- 
ler some addition or subtraction efiectuai, m 
ixterminating one of the unknown 
itherwise facilitating the solution. Substitutio^ 
nay be made of the values of quantities, m 

ilace of quantities themselves, and various other 
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such contrivances may be used, to render the 
solution less complicated. 

Sect. II. General Solution of Problems. 

In the solutions of the questions in the pre- 
ceding part, the given quantities (being numbers) 
disappear in the last conclusion, so that no ge- 
neral rules for the like cases can be deduced 
from tliem. But if letters be used to denote the 
known, as well as the unknown, quantities, a 
general solution will be obtained, because during 
the whole course of the operation, they retain 
their original form. Hence, also, the connection 
of the quantities will appear, in such a manner 
as to discover the necessary limitations ot the 
data, when there are any, which is necessary to 
the perfect solution of a problem. 

Example 5 . To find two numbers, of which 
the sum and difference are given. 

Let s be the sum given, and d the given diffe- 
rence. Also, let X and y be the two numbers 
sought. 

Then X 4- 3/ “ s and .r — ~ d, 

whence x zz s — y and x zz d y, conse- 
quently d yzzs — y, or 2 y zz s — d. 


2 — 3 


Thus, ~ zz a 


A 1 la" 

Also, —X .1.^ — - 


zz a®. 


a"* 

Also, ~ 1, and so on of others 
a 

Cor, These negative powers, as they are called, 
ire multiplied by adding, and divided by sub- 
tracting, the exponents. 

Thus, X a '^ zz 

/A I I I 
Ot, — X -3= ,.5 = ^ 


— 3 aV 0 . \a 


s — d , . V 5 ~h 

OT V zz — ; and hence .r\i: — — - 

2 2 

Thus, let the given sum be 100, and the dif- 
ference 24. 

« + d 124 

Then x zz zz — zz 6 ^. 


CHAP. III. 

Of Involution and Evolution 
Lemma. 

The reciprocals of the powers of a quantity 
may be expressed by that quantity, with negative 
exponents of the same denomination. That is, 

the series a, 1, -, i,&c.may be expressed 

a a"* ^ 

by a‘, a?, a — a — ^ a — a — &c. 

For the powers of the same root are divided 
by subtracting their exponents ; if then the index 
of the divisor be greater than that of the divi- 
dend, the index of the quotient will be negative. 


1 . Of Involution. 

To find any power of a quantity is the busi- 
ness of involution. 

Case 1. When the quantity is simple. 

Hule. Multiply the exponent of the letters by 
the index of tlm power required, and raise tlie 
co-efficient to the same power. 

Thus, the second power of a is a' ^ ^ 

The third power of 2a* is 8a^ ^ ^ :z: Ba®. 

For the multiplication would be performed by 
the continual addition of the exponents ; and iliis 
multiplication of them is equivalent. 

If the sign of the given quantity is -f, all its 
powers will be positive. If the sign is — , then 
the powers whose exponents are even numbers 
are positive ; and those whose exponents are odd 
numbers are negative. 

This is obvious from the rule for the signs in 
multiplication. 

Case 2. When the quantity is compound. 

Kale. The powers must be found by a con- 
tinual multiplication of the quantity by itself. 

Thus the square of x -f- ^ found by multiply- 
ing it into itself is x* ox -|- The cube is 

got by multiplying the square already found by 
the root, &c. 

The involution of compound quantities is ren- 
dered much easier by the binomial theorem ; fur 
which see Chap. Vll. 

2. Of Evolution. 

Evolution is the reverse of involution, and by 
it powers are resolved into their roots. 

Def. The root of any quantity is expressed by 
placing before it y' (called a radical sign) 'vitli 
a small figure above it, denoting the denoininu- 
tion of that root 

Thus, the square root of a is ^ a or *y/a. 

The cube root of be is be. 

The fourth root of a^b — x*, is if a^b — x*. 

The Twth root of c* — dx, is 

General rules for the signs. 

1. The root of any positive power may be 
either positive or negative, if it is denominated 
by an even number ; if the root is denominated 
by an odd number, it is positive only. 

2. If the power is negative, the root also 

negative, when it is denominated by an o( > 
number. • 

3. If the power is negative, and the 

nation of , the root even, then no root can 
assigned. . ^ 

This rule is derived from the change ot si^ 
in multiplication. When the quantity, 
root is to be found, is negative, it is convent 
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to set the radical sign before the negative quan- 
tity, and then it is called an impossible or ima- 
ginary root 

Thus, the square root of — a* is denoted 

The root of a positive power, denominated by 
an even number, has often the sign ± before it, 
denoting that it may have either or — . 

Case 1. When the quantity is simple. 

Eule.. Divide the exponents of the letters by 
the index of the required root, and prefix the root 
of the numeral co-efficient. 

1 . The exponents of the letters may be multi- 
ples of the index of the root, and the root of tlie 
co-efficient may be extracted 

Thus, the square root of a* zza^i:z ± a^. 

= 3^ = 3a». 

2. The exponents of the letters may not be 
multiples of the index of the root, and then they 
become fractions; and when the root of the 
co-etficient cannot be extracted, it may also be 
expressed by a fractional exponent, its original 
index being understood to be 1. 

Thus, ir Aa^b 

J/7ax® = = 

Cas£ 2. When the quantity is compound. 

1. To extract the square root, 

Ruh;. 1. Range the given quantity accord- 
ing to the powers of some letter, as in division. 

2. Extract the square root of the first term 
from the first part of the root sought. Subtract 
its square from the given quantity, and divide 
the first term of tlie remainder by double the 
part already found, and the quotient is the se- 
cond term of the root. 

3. Add tuis second part to double of the first, 
and multiply the sum by the Second part : sub- 
tract the product from the last remainder, and if 
nothing remain, the square root is obtained. But 
if there is a remainder, it must be divided by 
the double of the parts already found, and the 
quotient will give the third part of the root ; 
and so on. 

The operation is as follows. 

4" (a b 

2a -f- 7> 2ah b^ 

X b -f 



2*’ — “ _ ai’ 4- — 

X - = _ j 


The reason of this rule appears from the com- 
position of a square. 

2. To extract any other root, 

'Rule. Range the quantity according to the di- 
mensions of its letters, and extract the required 
root of the first term, and it will be the first 
member of the root required. Then raise this 
root to a dimension lower by unity than the 
number that denotes the required root, and mul- 
tiply the power that arises by that number itself. 
Divide the second term of the given quantity by 
tlie product, and the quotient will be the second 
member of the root required. In like manner 
are the other parts to be found, by considering 
those already got as making one term. 

Thus, the fifth root of 

-f 5a^b -f 4- lOa^b^ 4- 5ab^ {a b 


5«‘‘) 

And a 4" ^ raised to the fifth power is the 
given quantity, and therefore it is the root 
sought. 

It often happens, that the operation will not 
terminate, ^cl the root will be expressed by a 
series. W 

Thus, the square root of a’ 4- becomes a 
series. 


/.a 


+ r- 

^ 2a 

a:* 

X" 

X — 

.r* 

2a 

4a^ 

.r’ 

X* 

a 



X* 




80®'*' 64a®’ 


8a‘ + 64;?’ 


3. Of Surds. 

Def. Quantities with fractional exponents are 
called surds, or imperfect powers. 

Such quantities are also called irrational ; in 
op]»osition to others with integral exponents, 
which are called rational. 

The operations concerning surds depend on 
the following principle : If the numerator and 
denominator of a fractional exponent be both 
multiplied or both divided by the same quantity, 
the value of the power is the same. 

Lemma, A rational quantity may be put into 
the form of a surd, by reducing its index to the 
form of a fraction of the same vain*’ 

Thus, fl rz zi 

o»6 = o¥ = V^ 
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pROB. I. To reduce $urds of different denomi- 
nators to others of the same vafucy and of the 

same denomination. 

Ride. Reduce the fractional exponents to 
others of tlie same value, and having the same 
common denominator. 

Example, sja^ XJ 6^ or ; 

but zz and 6^ rz 6^, 
therefore tf and X / are respectively equal to 
and XJ b^. 

Prob. II. To multiply and divide surds. 

1. WTien they are surds of the same rational 
quantity, they are multiplied by adding, and di- 
vided by subtracting, their exponents. 

Thus, J X a* = o* + ^ = 

2. If they are surds of different rational quan- 
hties, let them be brought to others of the same 
denomination. Then, by multiplying or divi- 
ding these rational quantities their product or 
quotient may be set under the common radical 
sign. 

Thus, Ja X Vfr = “”*"= 

If the surds have any rational co- efficients, 
their product or quotient must be prefixed. 

Thus, as/m X b^Jn zz ab»/mn. 

Cor. If a rational co-efficient be prefixed to a 
radical sign, it may be reduced to the form of a 
surd by the lemma; and conversely, if the quan- 
tity under the radical sign be divisible by a per- 
fect power of the same denomination, it may be 
taken out, and its root prefixed a.s a co-efficient. 

ajs/^zzs/^b', 2 X VbT 

Converse zz aby/b ; — Qa'^b zz 

2as/l — 2h, 

Even when the quantity under the radical sign 
is not divisible by a perfect power, it may be 
useful sometimes to divide surds into their com- 
ponent factors by reversing the operation of this 
problem . 

Thus, zz s/Z'x •s/K 

XJ ba — bx X l/a -f j: zz 

X X/a — X X V" d“ 

Prob. III. To involve or evolve surds. 

This is performed by the same rules as in 
other quantities, by multiplying or dividing their 
exponents by the index of the power or root re- 
quired. 

Scholium. 

If a member of an equation be a surd root, 
then the equation may be freed from any surd, 
by bringing that member first to stand alone 


upon one side of the equation, and then taking 
away the radical sign from it, and raising the 
other side to tlie power denoted by the index of 
that surd. 

Example. If 2y zz a y. 

Then 2s/ — d^ zz a — y. 

And 9Xi’^ — zz — 2 o^-fy 2 

If the unknown quantity he found only under 
the radical sign, and only of the first dimension 
the equation becomes simple. 

Thus, if Ij Ax 16 -f 5 zz 9 

Then -j- 16 zz 4 

And -f 16 zz 64 

Ax zz 48 
And X zz 12 
— ly^x zz a 
Then d^x — b^x zz a™ 


In general if a’’ + j* zz u, by reducing the 

ez 

surds to the same denomination x^^ -j- x^’* zz a, 

and making x^^zzLZy the equation is -f* ~ 

Oy in which the exponents of z are integers; and 
z being found, ,r is to be found from the equation 
1 


CHAP. V. 


Of Quadratic Equations. 


Quadratic equations are either pure or ad- 
fected. 


Vtfinilions. 

1. A pure equation i.s that in which only one 
power or the unknown quantity is found. 

2. An adfected eipiation is that in which dif- 
ferent powers of the unknown quantity arc found 
in the several terms. 


Thus, d^ -f- ax^ zz ax'^ — zz ?/i^ -f- a® 
are pure equations. 

x^ — ax zz b\ a* or® IZ 17. 
are adfected equations. 


Solution of Pure Equations. 

Rule. Make the power of the unknown quan- 
tity to stand alone by the rules formerly given, 
and then extract the root of the same denomina- 
tion on both sides, and the value of the unknown 
quantity will be obtained. 


Examples. 


If a* — ax^ zz 

(ix^ ZZ b^ 


a’ 




c 

c 

c 

1 
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Solution of adjected quadratic eqmtmis. 

An adfected quadratic equation (commonly 
called a quadratic) involves the unknown quan- 
tity itself and also its square. 

Ride 1 . Transpose all the terms involving the 
unknown quantity to one side, and the known 
terms to the other ; and so that the term contain- 
ing the square of the unknown quantity may be 
positive. 

2. If the square of the unknown quantity is 
ijuiltiplied by any co-efficient, divide all the 
terms of the equation by it, so that the co-efficient 
of the square of the unknown quantity may be 1. 

3. Add to both sides the square of half the 
co-efficient of the unknown quantity, and the 
side of tlie equation involving the unknown 
quantity will be a complete square. 

4. J^xtract the square root from both sides of 
the equation, and by transposing the above- 
mentioned half co-efficient, the value of tlie un- 
known quantity will be obtained. 

The reason of this rule is manifest from the 
composition of the square of a binomial, for it con- 
sists of the squares of the two parts, and twice 
the product of the two parts. 

Tne different forms of quadratic equations, 
expressed in general terms, being reduced by 
the fust and second parts of the rule, are these. 

1. or* -f- ax zz 

2. X’ — ax zz 

3. x^ — ax zz — />* 

Case 1. x"^ 4" ~ 

f 


roots will be positive. 


If — be equal to h*, the 


S + ^ ^ 

Case 2. .2 *. — (i.v zz. b'^ 

— ax 4- — ZZ 6* -b -r 

4 4 

' - "=±\/ 1’+~ 

. = ;i± 

3. — axzz — 6* 


Q . o* a* . - 

x^ — ax 4- — zz — — 6* 

4 4 

a — h‘‘ 

1. Every quadratic equation will have two 
j^^ots, except those of the third form, whose roots 
hecome impossible. 

’• In the fk-st two forms, one of the roots will 
^ positive, and the other: negative. 

3 In the third form, if or the square of 

^alfthe co-efficient of the unknown quantity, 
greater titan the known quantity, the two 


two roots become equal ; but if ^ is less than 

b\ the quantity under the radical sign becomes 
negative and the tw o roots are impossible. 

4. If the equation express the relation of 
magnitudes abstractedly considered, where a con- 
trariety cannot be supposed to take place, the 
negative roots cannot be of use, or rather there 
are no such roots; for then a negative quantity 
by itself is unintelligible, and therefore the 
square root of a positive quantity must be posi- 
tive only. 

Solution of questions producing quadratic 
Equations. 

Example 1 . One laid out a certain sum of 
money in goods, which he sold again for twenty- 
four pounds, and gained as much per cent, as 
the goods cost him. What did they cost him ? 

Let the money laid out zz ?/, tiien 2-1 — y is 

• 1 . o. .. . 2400 — 1002/ 

the gain ; and ?/ , 24 — 2/ * . f . ^ 

zz the gain per cent, which by the question is 
equal to j/. 10 

2400 — 1002/ 

Hence ?/ zz 

or y'^zz 2400— IOO 2 /, 
or ]f-\- 100// zz 2400; 

whence, by adding to each side of the equation 

, ^ 100 
2500, the square of , 

we have f + 100 2 / -|- 2500 ZZ 4900; 
and hence, by extracting the square root, we have 
t/-b 50 zz± 70, or 2 / z:± 70— 50zz20, or —120. 
^'he answer therefore is 20 ^, the iiegative result 
from the nature of the problem being excluded. 

The answer is twenty pounds, which succeeds. 
The other root, — 120, has no place in this ex- 
ample, a negative number being here unintelli- 
gible. 

Example 2. To find two numbers whose sum 
is 100, and wliose product is 2059. 

Let the <given sum 100 zz a the product 2059 
— by and let one of the numbers sought be x, 
the other will be a — and their product 
ax — .r^. 

Hence ax — zz6, 

or . 1 * — u v zz — // ; 
and, by completing the square, we have 

, 

X* — ax 4- — zz — — ' 6. 

4 4 

Then, by extracting the square root, there results 

■ _ 2 = + 

2 — ^ A 


Whence r z: - 


n± —46 


By substituting for a and h their numerical values 
as given in the oiiestion we find r z: 71 or 29. 
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and a — .rrr 29 or 71, which are the two num- 
bers required. 

But in this example, by a different mode of sub- 
stitution, an adfected equation may be avoided. 
Bet a zn half the sum, and x rz half the differ- 
ence of the required numbers ; then the numbers 
will be represented by a -f j and a — x. 

Hence a x ^ a — xzzb, or a* — zz b; 

whence jrzi >/«• — bzi (with the given num- 
bers) 21; whence the numbers are as before 71 
and 29. 

In the first solution it may be observed, that b 

must not be greater than — , for the roots of the 

equation would then be impossible ; that is, the 
given product must not be greater than the 
square of half the given sum of the numbers 
sought. This limitation can easily be shown 
from other principles ; for the greatest product 
of the two parts into which any number may be 
divided, is, when each of them is a half of it. If 

b be equal to — , there is only one solution, riz. 
I =-, also a — t = -. 

V 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Indeterminate Problems. 


It has already been observed, that if there are 
more unknown quantities in a question than 
(quations, by which their relations are expressed, 
the question is indetennined. The method of 
solving such problems may be better learnt by ex- 
amples than by any general rules ; and, indeed, 
!io general rules can be given for the purpose, each 
individual example forming in itself an especial 
and distinct case. 


Example 1 . To divide a given square num- 
ber into two parts, each of which shall be a square 
number. 

There are two quantities sought in this ques- 
tion, and there is only one equation expressing 
their relation; but it is required also that they may 
be rational, which circumstance cannot be ex- 
pressed by an equation : another condition, 
therefore, must be assumed, to obtain a solution 
in rational numbers. 

Let the given square be a* ; let one of the 
squares sought be the other is or — Let 
r.v — a also be a side of the last setuare, 
therefore — 2rxa -f 
by transp. r^x^ -E x^zz 2rxa 

divide by X r^x ^ x zz 2ra 


Therefore x zz 


2ra 


And rx — a zz 


H 4- 1 


r»-hl 
1 

““ r* -f 1 

Let r therefore be assumed at pleasure, and 


2ra — 1 


a, which must always be rational, 


will be the sides of the two squares required. 

Thus, if a* zz 100 ; then if r* zz 3, the sides of 
the two squares are 6 and 8, for 36 -f 64 z: loo. 
Also, let zz 64. Then if r zi 2, the sides of 


32 , 

the squares and 


24 

T' 


and 


25 


+ 


57^ 

25 


The reason of the assumption of rx — « as a 
side of the square o* — x*, is, that being squared 
and put equal to this last, the equation mani^ 
festly will be simple, and the root of such an 
equation is always rational. 


Example 2. To find two square numbers 
whose difference is given. 

Let and be the square numbers, and a 
their difference. 


5r -f V 

Put • — ^ — IZ X, 


and — 

+ 2zu + , 

A ^ ^ 

— 2zv + i;» 




zv zz a. 

If X and y are required only to be rational, 
then take v at pleasure, and ^ whence x and 
y are known. 

But if X andj/ are required to be whole num- 
bers, take for z and v any two factors that pro- 
duce «, and are both even, or botli odd numbers. 
And this is possible only where a is either an odd 
number greater than 1, or a number divisible 

by 4. Then and are the numbers 

sought. 

For the product of two odd numbers is odd, 
and that of two even numbers is divisible by 4. 

s E V 

Also if z and v are both odd, or both even, — ^ 


, z — V 

and ~~ — . must be integers. 

Example I. If a zz 27, take v zz 1, 
z zz 27, and the squares are 196 and 169. 
z may he 9 and t; zz 3, and then the squares are 
36 and 9. . 

2. If A zz 12, take v zz 2, and zzz 6; and tne 
squares are 16 and 4. 

Example 3. Find three integral affirmative 
numbers, of which the sum of all three shall e 
a cube, and the sum of every two a square 
number. 

Let X, y and z represent the numbers, and 
. let X -f y z= //I V, 

X -f zzz m^b% 

and y + ZZZ m^c\ , 

then three of the required conditions are fum 
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and there remainj only to make 

-f" y + ^ («* -f -f c*) a cube, 

which it is when »i z= i + 6’ + c’), 

in which case x zz m^(m — c^), 
y zz m^\m — 6*), 
and z zz rri^lrn — a ^) ; 

where a®, 6*, must be so taken that the sum of 
every two of them may be greater than the third. 

a zz 5, b zz 6, and c iz 7, tlien m zz 55, x zi 
13 ir> 0 , 3 / zz 57475, and .2 zz 90750. 

As an example of the various ways in which 
questions of this kind may be considered, we 
add another solution of this question. 

Let the numbers be represented by 
2 (.r= + y^ - 

and 2 ( 2 * -f — x ") ; 

then 2 -f -f- z^) zz a^. 

Put a zz 2/P, 

then zz Ap^ — zz tj? — 2^ (if be 

\)\ii for Ap^ — y\) Assume 

— 2 * zz fnz — 7p zz mh'^ — 2mTiz 

7/P 4“ 1 

then z zz — . 

2 m n 

As zz Ap^ — 7/2, 3/2 zz 4jp — 7/2. 

Let tliis bn assumed 

zz (c/j — 2//^)2 zz c2ri2 — Acp^n 4- Ap^, 

. 7'2 ^ 1 

then n zz • — --tj — , 

Ap'X 

y=cn— ‘lp\ 

77/2 q_ 1 

2mn 

and xzz mz — n, 2 being found from the 
previous expression. 

On continued fractions. 

A continued fraction is one which has for its 
iKnominator a mixed number, or a whole num- 
IxT and a fraction, which fraction has, in like 
nuirinor, for its /lenominator, a whole number 
and a fraction, he. 

One of the greatest practical advantages deriva- 
ble from the properties of formulse of this class, is, 
in approximating to the values of ratios, which are 
expressed by large numbers, which is effected by 
dividing the greater number by the less, the last 
divisor by the last remainder, &.c. as in find- 
ing the greatest common measure of two num- 
bers ; the .several quotients thus obtained being 
die denominators of the fractions, their numera- 
9>rs being always units. 

Thus, to represent* by a continued fraction, 

let h be contained, in a, p times with a remainder 
' i let c be contained in 5, q times with a remain- 
der d; d in f, r times with a remainder e, he, as 
la the following operation. 

b) a (p 


Tftcn, we ^ zz p -f* 




^ _ r + - , Jcc. 

where p, q, r, he. are called quotients, 

and p 4- p (? 4“ “7^^- complete quotients. 

And b being again divided by c, c by d, dby e, 
&c. we shall, by successive substitution, have 
a e 1 1 

b=p+i=p + —d=p+--i 

'^+c ?+— e ^ 

^4-5, &c. 

and, by extending the number of terms, we 
have 

i—p-\ j- 

<1 + : 

r+-,&e. 

A continued fraction may be converted into its 
ecpii valent vulgar fraction by adding together a 
few of its leading terms, and observing the law 
of their forr^jltion. 

Thus, if it were required to find a series of 
vulgar fractions successively approximating to 
the continued fraction. 

X zz a 4 ; 


r + 

we have, first, 

_ rt 1 __ 4- 1 

T’“ + > F’’ 

,1 r _ (a/34-i)r+« 

“ + ^ , 1 - “+^y + 1 - F + 1 ’ 


= a + 


4- 1 


( ff/j 4 - 1 Xy-\- a) o 

Now the law of continuation of these succes- 
sive fractions, may easily be discovered if the 
quotients a, ft y, d, he. be placed in a line over 
the results, as follows : 

a p y d 

1 a a/3 4“ 1 a/3 4- Y -4- « 

0’ /3 ^ /3y 4- 1 ’ 

for It is evident that the product of each nu 
meraior, and the quotient above it, added to the 
preceding numerator, gives the numerator next 
following ; and in like manner, the product ot 
each denominator, and the quotient above it, 
added to the preceding denominator, gives the 
next succeeding denominator. 

As an example of the application of continued 
fractions, let it be required to exhibit a series of 
tractions approximating to the ratio which tae 
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diameter of a circle bears to its circumference, 
that ratio being expressed by the fraction 
By successive division, we find 

« = 3, /8 =: 7, 7 zz 1, ^ zz; l,kc. 

3 ap ~\- 1 _ 22 
1 T* p ' ^ 7*' 

^'4- i-r-f a _ 25 

^7 + 1 8 ’ 

( a/3 + i • Y + + °/ 3 + 1 _ 47 

/3y + 1 . J + /3 1^’ 

, . , , . 3 22 25 47 72 

the successive fractions being p ■y’ ^ TT’ 


, all fractions of small terms approximating 


61 

to the given one. 


CHAP. VII. 

I. Of Arithmetical Series. 

Def. When quantities increase or decrease 
by the same common difference, they form an 
varithmctical series. Thus, a h, a 2b, 
a -f 35, &c. .r, X — h, x — 25, &c. Also 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, &:c. and 8, 6, 4, 2, &c. 

Prop. In an arithmetical series, t^ sum of the 
first and last terms is equal to the sum of any two 
intermediate terms, equally distant from tiie ex- 
tremes. 

Let the first term be a, the last .r, and 5 the 
common ditfercnce ; then a -f- 5 will be the se- 
cond, and X — 5 the last but one, &.c. 

Thus, a, a -|- 5, a -j- 25, a -|- 35, a -f- 45, ^vc. 

X , X — by X — 25, X — 35, x — 45, &c. 

It is ])lain, that the terms in the same perpen- 
dicular rank are ecpially distant from the ex- 
tremes; and that the sum of any two in it is 
a -j- Xy the sum of the first and last. 

Cor. 1. Hence the sum of an arithmetical 
series is equal to the sum of the first and last 
terms multiplied into half the number of terms. 

If n be the number ofterms, and s the sum of the 


Prop, I. The product of tlie extremes in a 
geometrical series is equal to the product of any 
two terms, equally distant from the extremes. 

Let a be the first term, y the last, r the com- 
mon ratio : then the series is, 

fl, uTy ar^y ar^, ar^, &c. 



L 


JL 


8cc. 


Lach term in the upper rank is equally distant 
from the beginning as that below it from the end ; 
and the product of any two such is equal to ay, 
the product of tlie first and last. 


Prop. II. The sum of a geometrical series, 
wanting the first term, is equal to the sum of 
all but the last term multiplied by the common 
ratio. 

For, 

cir + ar» + ar>, &c + ^ + ^2+7"+^ 

the scries wanting the first term 


__ r X « -f ike. . . . -b -b -^3 -f -b Y 
tbe series without the last term multiplied by r. 
(-or. 1. Let 5 be the sum of the series 


s — // X r zz s — a. And s zz 

/• — - 1 

Cor. Since the exponent of r in any term is 
equal to the number of terms preceding it ; in 
the last term its exponent will be n — 1 ; the last 
teim, therefore, 

ar" — a r* — I 

y zz ar ^""^ and $ zz « X r. 

r — 1 r — 1 

Hence of these four, s, a, r, n, any three being 
given, the fourth may be found. If n is not a 
small number, it will be most couyeniently found 
by logarithms. 

Cor. 3. If the series decreases, and the num- 
ber of terms is unlimited, then, according to this 

notation, s zz — a finite sum is the limit of the 
r — 1 

series. 


71 ^ , nx 

senes: s zz a -b JT X If azz 0, then szz-^* 

Cor. 2. xzza-^n — 1 x 5, and s zz 2 a -b 

‘ ^ , n 2 cm n^b — nb 

n—lxbx—,or,s = ^ • 

Cor. 3. (2f the first term, common difference, 
sum, and number of terms, any three being given, 
the fourth may be found by resolving the prece- 
ding equation ; (ly by s, and ??, being successively 
considered as the unknown quantity. In the 
first three cases the equation is simple, and in 
the last it is quadratic. 


Exanip. Required the limit of the series 1, 
L 4) L Hence j/ zz 1 , and r zz 2. Therefore 

* — 2 — 1 ~ 

Repeating and circulating decimals are geome- 
trically decreasing series, and their limits may 
be found by tliis rule. 

T1ius-333,&c.=: 2^ and 

yr 3x10 1 

r zi 10 ; therefore s zz-^ — - zz " 


r — 1 10X10- 

III. Of Infinite Series. 


1 


11. Of Geometrical Series. 

Dj/*. When quantities increase by the same 
multiplier, or decrease by the same divisor, they 
form a geometrical series. This common mul- 
tiplier or divisor is called the common ratio. 
Thus, 

d, or, ar*, &c. a, ’j3 >&c. l,2,4,8,&c. 


In many cases, if the division and evolution 
of compound quantities be actually performed, 
the quotients and roots can only be expressed 
by a series of terms, to be continued ad innnitum. 
By comparing a few of the first terms, the law 
of the progression of such a series will frequently 
be discovered. When this cannot be done, the 
work is much facilitated by several methods ; the 
chief of which is that by tne binomial theorem. 
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Theorem. Any binomial (as a -f ft) may be raised 
10 any power (7n)hy the following rules. 

1 . From inspecting a table of the powers of a 
binomial obtained by multiplication, it appears 
that the terms without their co-efficients are 

a ”* — o’* — &c. 

2 . The co-efficients of these terms will 'be 
found by the following rule ; 

The co-efficient of any term multiplied into 
the exponent of a in it, and divided by the ex- 
ponent of ft increased by 1, will give the co-effi- 
fiont of the next following term. 

The co-efficient of the first term is always 1 ; 
and the co-efficients of the terms in order are as 
follows : 

m — 1 m — 1 m — 2 . 

1, in, in X — 2 ^ — 2 — ^ — 3 — ’ 

or more conveniently expressed thus : 1 . Am, 

m — 1 m — 2 m — 3 

h X — - — p c X — - — , D X — &c. the 
Z o ^ 

capitals denoting the preceding co-efficient. 
Hence 

(T -f-~ftl"* rz a** -f Ama”^ — * ft B X ^ ^ X 

z 

fti 2 

a" — ^ft^ c X 2 — a"* — ^ft^ &c. 

This theorem, perhaps the most useful in the 
^\hole circle of mathematical science, may be 
thus demonstrated: 

First, it may be expedient to premise, that if 
two series, as 

A -|- B.r -|- c.r^ -f -f 

and a' 4- -h 4 4 &c. 

be always equal, whatever be the value of x; 
then the co-efficients of the corresponding series 
arc also equal, viz. 

A zz a" ; B zz b' &c. 

For since the series are equal, whatever value be 
given to x, they are equal when rz 0 ; in which 
c;\r.o there results a zz a'; hence the remaining 
})aits B.r -|- q- &c. 

and h'x 4- cV=^4 

are equal ; or dividing each by x, 
then B -j- cx -f- &c. 

= B'q- c'x 4 0^4- &c. ; 

and supposing again that x =r 0, there results as 
before, b = b' ; and in the same way it may be 
shown, that * c =: c', d = n' &c. 

Let us now endeavour to find die form of the 

expans ion of a -f- x*”, 

or of its equal a H ) > 

m being any number whatever. Since every 
power or root of 1 is 1, the first terra in the ex- 
pansion of ^ 1 4- "*must be 1 ; 
whence the first term in the expansion 
of a ( 1 H — J must be a . 

If now m -f- 1, be put for in, then 

; — - W 4 * 1 

aso-j-x X«-|-^=<x4-x , 


the expansion of a x , 

will be equal to each term in the expansion 

TW . 

of a -F multiplied by a -F o’, and 

m »»+l 

consequently a . « -F .r = a -F a 
will be the first terra in the expansion 
- - -m -F 1 

of a X , 

and the literal point of its second term. Let the 

yet unknown co-efficient of this second term be 

m 

represented by b, then bo x will be the second 
term. 

If again we put m -F 2 for m in the original 
expression, 

( m -F 1 m \ 

a -FBaa:yxo-Fa:=: 

m -F 2 i» + 1 in 

a -Fb-FI.o X + a 0 ’= 

the first and second terms in the expansion 
m + 2 

of o -F ^ with the literal part of its third 
term. In like manner by substituting 

m -F 3 , in + 4 , &c. 

successively for m, we shall have the literal parts 
in the expansi^ of 

W“Fw »i-F« — 1 w-Fw — 2 

o *F ^ ^ 4 “ ^ ^ 4 * 

wf 4 “ n 3 

a x^, See. continued to m 4. 1 terms. 

With respect to the co-efficient, it appears 
that if the co-efficient of the second term in the 
m 4* 1 

expansion of o q- x will be b, 
that in the second term of the expansion of 

7 w “F 2 

a q- X will be b q- 1. 

But wq- 1 — .B=mq -2 — nq-l, 
or the difference between the exponent and the 
co-eflicient of the second term, is constant in each 
successive expansion. But when m = 0, the 
co-efficient of the second term in the expansion 
m q~ 1 

of rt q. x is 1 ; 

the difference between which and the exponent 
is 0 : hence, with respect to the second term, the 
difference between its co-efficient and the ex- 
ponent of the expansion is always 0 ; or the 
co-efficieiit of the second term of the expansion 
is equal to the exponent. 

Let now cTq^'* be represented as above, viz. 
let a -F ZZ a*" q- -F ca^ 4 - &c. 

where, as has been just shown, b zz r, and c, v, 
See. are to be determined. If each side of the 
equation be squared, we have 

(a* 4 - 2 aj’ 4 -x*f= (/-FBa^^a:-Fc/~Vq-&c.)* 
and substituting (2ajc -F for x in the expan- 
sion of a q- x^, we have (a -F 2^ 4 * = 

a**’q-2Ba^ ^xq-Da^^ ^x^q- 4 Qa*^ '^x^-F&c. } 

&c.> 

But («’• + Da’— >0- + o«'— + &C.y = 



A 1 G E B R A. 


a*^-f ca^ ’V-i-Stc.'. ^ q ^ = i 


1 UI*^^X-|-bV^ * BCtt ^ 

co^2x*+ 


-2 1 

- — j ^ . u - = t . •-: =33 — „ m 

x34.&c.f ^ 

' V 3W — 2 „ , 

ar ’+& c.i “ a :— JX — i .8 .1 = 

iH&cy >”- 1 — 2 ~_3 j_ 


Now as these series are equal whatever be the ’ 2 

value of Xy the co-efficients of the like powers of 
jr are equal, as has been shewn above. 8 • ® 

IIcnce^B = 2n, orn = b; b 4. 4o= ‘2c-}- b^^ 


8 \1=. 


3.6.2*» 


. =i X — i X 


' = 3TrT:?'*‘'=- 


B . B - 1 ’'/S = 2 + - 3 g 

c 1 = , 4c 4- 8d = 2d 4. 2bc ; or, ^ 

^ &c 

c . B — 2 B . B — 1 . B — 2 3 . 6 . 9 . 2^ 

D — - — — - , theorem may be applied to quantities 

and the law of continuation is manifest. \“P- " 

posing them distinguished into two, and then 

The expansion then of a 4- aT'* in a series is substituting for the powers of these compound 


c . B — 2 B . B — 1 . B — 2 


and the law of continuation is manifest. 


4. 4- w . — ^ 4* 


parts their values. 

Thus, a h ~ a -j- b , 


?n — 1 7)t — 2 1 • 

7/1 . — ^ a*” 4- &c. 

On the Method of Differences. 

or A, B, c, &c. denoting the co-efficients of the 

preceding terms This method consists in finding any term of a 

y m 1 series, or the sum of all the terms, the successive 

a "ZZ a ^ -}- AmaP^ x -f- b . — ^ X differences of the terms being known. From 

the limits to which we are confined, we must, on 
^7w— 2 j .2 c &c. this, and several other points of analysis, be very 

3 brief ; but the following problems contain a full 

where m may be any number, integral or frac- exposition of the principles of the raetliod. 
lional. 

Problem I. 

Examples of the application of the binomial m ^ , .t ^ . r j r j /r 

theerem. To find the first term of any order of differences, 

,, , „ • 1 -ra c — r Let Oy by c, dy &c. represent the successive 

l^amplc 1. Required the 7th power of ,r+6, 

or the expansion of a 4- b"^. of differences will be 

Here m ■= 7, and the literal parts of the term h — a, c — b,d — c, e — rf, &c. 

of the expansion are The second, 

<i’” = o’,o'”“^6=a«A,a'"~V = «'t’,&c. to/.'; c — b — lT^a r: c — 26 + a, 

and the co-efficients are — c — c — h zz d — 2c -f- by 


A * 1, A . 7/1 = 7, B . 


m — 1 7.6 


21, 


€ — d — d — czic — 2rf-}-c, &c. 


c - 2 _ 21 . 5 ^ 3 ^^ 7/ -2c +6-c-26 + a=:d — 3C + 36-/7, 

^ <• — 2<f + c — d — 2c + 6 = c — 3d+ 3c— 6, 

^ ^ Hence the co-efficients of the terms composing 

K HJ? • 3 the difference of any order, are the same as the 

^ ' 5 5 ^ co-efficients of the expanded binomial. The 

5 21 . 2 difl'erence of the n th order, is therefore 

±cq:nf,±!^'‘-'c+^L:Ji=h^d±kc. 
1/1 — 67.1 ^ ^ 1 

c; . ^ ~ ^ ^ 1 upper signs being used when n is even, and 

the lower ones when n is odd. 


K nJ _ ^ 


Whence lower ones when n is odd. 

airp’ = a^+ 7«»6 + 21aV + 3.5aV+ Problem II 

35a»6' + 21aV + 7ab> +a’. t'ROBLEM 11. 

/ n . .1 , ^ To find the nth ter7n of any series, ii,h Cyd^kc, 

;^r«r«p/e2. Extract the cube rootofg; or from the diffLnce, 

exhibit in a series the expansion of h 

Here m =: J, a = B, and j = 1 ; Let the fii;st term in each order of differences 

m 1 »// — J 4 J represented by et, d*, d'\ d"", &c. 

• =9 rna x =z \ r.= Then, by the last proljlem, we have, 
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b — a "TZ d*j 

or h zz ft 4” ^ ? 

c — 26 4- ft zz , 
or cm ft 4" 26 4" ^ j 

d — 3c -f 36 — ft zz rf'", 
or t/ zz ft — 36 4" 3c 4~ d"* y 

Or, by substitution, 

6 zz ft 4- 
c zz ft 4" 2t/' 4" 

■ - ft 4” 4“ 3</ 4“ ^ > &'C. 

Hence the co-efficients of a, rf', r/', &c. in the 
term of the series, ft, hjC,d, &c. arc the same 

as the co-efficients of the expansion of a 4" j 
hence, the ?nh term is 

n — \ . 11 — 2 n — l.n — 2. ft — 3 

fl+n— 1 .r/'4- d''-\ ^ » 

&c. 

and the scries will terminate when </, d'* or d"\^.c. 
becomes 0, in which case the 7ith term will be 
found accurately, otherwise it can only be ap- 
proximated to. 


Problem III. 


To find the su?n of n terms of any series, from 
the diff'erenees. 

If in the series as^uimed in the two preceding 
problems, a z: 0, tiieri the n -j- term of the 
series will, by the last problem, be represented by 


„ n . o — 1 , 

na ^ — ft 


n . n — 1 . ft • 


-{r'4-&c.; 


2.3 

and if 6 zz ft, c zz a 4- /3, zz ft 4- /3 4- 7, ^cc. 
the w 4. |‘^ term of ft, 6, c, d, &c. or the nth term 
of 6, c, dj kc. will be n terms of a 74-ivo. 

and d" in the former series is the same as d' in 
this. 

Hence, the sum of n terms of a, p, 7, d, See. is 
1 . 71 — 2 

d", &c. 


, 71 .71 \ J, , 71 . 71 

na 4- ft 4* 


2 ' 2.3 

Before quitting this subject, we deem it proper 
to exhibit another method, by which an exten- 
sive and useful class of series may be summed. 

q qn 4- qp — qn pq 

P 7t . n 4- p ft . 7t 4- 


As2- 


7t . n 4- p 

77. . ft 4. p qyt 71 77 4. p 3 

it follows that if any fraction of the form 


71 . n p 

is equal to the|/7th part of the difference of 

, if this difference is known, the value 


and — - 
of - 


ft 4- p 

— , then of ^ and • 


-are unknown. 
n n 71 + p 

Hence if there be a series of fractions of the form 




, the sum of the series will be equal to 


i . 

p ' t 71 77 4 . p 5 77 ’ 


and — ? — representing two fractions having the 
ft 4- p 

respective forms 

Example, lieqnired the sum of n terms of the 
series 

Here p zz 2, q zz \, and 77 zz 1, 3, 5, &c. 

therefore, — zzl 4 -i 4 .i 4 - 7....7 
77 


Hence i ^ — 

pi 71 n 4- p 

2n 


2ft — 1 ^ 

1 


2 . 2 ft 4- 1 


2ft— 1 ' 2ft4-l' 

“ M ^ ” 2» + l4 — 

, the required sura. 


On the reversion of scries. 


To revert a series, is to express the value of 
the unknown Jj^iantity in it, by means of another 
series, involving the powers of some other quan- 
tity. I'or example, if ax 4 . bx^ 4 - cx^^ &c. = y, 
then it can be found equal to a series, involving 
the powers of 7/ andtlie given quantities, «, 6 , c, 
ike. the scries involving x is said to be reverted. 

To accomplish the reversion, assume 
X = A?/ 4 . hlf 4 . Clf 4 - &c. 

A, n, c, &c. being indeterminate co-efficients. 
Substitute this scries and its powers for x, and 
its powers in the given series, and subtract y 
from each side of the resulting equation, and it 
will then stand as under : 


ftA — a . y 4 ab+ 6a‘^ . y^+flc4"26Aii4cA‘* . y^&C. 
Hence ax — 1 zz 0 , 
aw 4 - 6a* zz 0, 

AC + 26a B 4- CA* — 0, &c. 

and consequently. 


6a^ 






a 

26a n • 


26 * — flc 


or xzz - 7/ — 


a 

h 




26 *- 


a'" 
- ac 


> &c. 


:v^* 


If the scries had consisted of the odd power< of 
X, its reverted form w ould have been 
1 63 36* — ac 

'>/ - -y + — 

If the series are given equal to each other as 
ax 4" 6jr* 4- €x'\ kc. zz ai/ 4- Pf 4- yf, 
the value of .r is obtained in terms of y in the 
same maimer, viz. by assuming 
X zz Ay 4- By* 4- 

and substituting this value in place o. f. 
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PART II. 

OF THE GENERAL PROPERTIES AND RE- 
SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF ALL OR- 
DERS. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Origin and Composition of Equa- 
tions; and of the Signs and Co-efficients 
OF their Terms. 

The higher orders of equations, and their ge- 
neral affections, are best investigated by con- 
sidering their origin from the combination of 
inferior equations. 

In this general method, all the terms of any 
equation are brought to one side, and the equa- 
tion is expressed by making them equal to 0. 
Therefore, if a root of the equation be inserted 
instead of (r) the unknown quantity, the positive 
terms will be equal to the negative, and the 
whole must be equal to 0. 

Dc/*. Wlien any equation is put into this form, 
tlie term in which (.r) the unknown quantity is 
of the highest power is made tlie first ; that in 
which the index of t is less by 1 is the second ; 
and so on to the last, into which the unknown 
quantity does not enter, and whic.i is called the 
Absolute term. 

Frop. I. If any number of equations be mul- 
tiplied togetlier, an equation will be produced, 
of which the dinu nsion is equal to the sum of the 
dimensions of the equations multiplied. — The 
term dimension, in this chapter, means either 
the order of an equation, or the number denoting 
that order, which was formerly defined to be the 
highest exponent of tlie unknown quantity in any 
term of the equation. 

If any number of simple ecjuations be multiplied 
together, as r — azzO, x — b'nzO, x — c — dzzO, 
&c. the product will be an equation of a dimen- 
sion, containing as many units as there are simple 
equations. In like manner, if higher equations 
are multiplied together, as a cubic and a quadra- 
tic, one of the fifth order is produced, and so on. 

Converselj/. An equation of any dimension is 
considered as compounded either of simple equa- 
tions or of others, such that the sum oi their di- 
mensions is equal to the dimension of the given 
one. By the resolution of equations these in- 
ferior equations are discovered, and by investi- 
gating the component simple equations, the roots 
of any higher equation are found. 

Cor. 1. An equation admits of as many .solu- 
tions, or has as many roots, as there are simple 
equations which compose it 

Cor. 2. And conversely, no equation can have 
more roots than it has dimensions. 

Cor. 3. Imaginary or impossible roots enter 
an equation by pairs; for they arise from qua- 
dratics, in which both the roots are such. And 
in equation of an even dimension may have all 
is roots, or any oven number of them impossible, 
aut an equation of an odd dimension must at 
least have one possible root. 

Cor. 4. The roots are either positive or 
if'Qfativp, according as the roots of the simple 

equations, from w'hich they are produced, are 
positive or negative. 


Cor. 5. When one root of an etjuation is dis 
covered, one of the simple equations is found 
from which the given one is compounded. The 
given equation, therefore, being divided by this 
simple equation, will give an equation of a di- 
mension lower by 1 . 

Prop. II. To explain the general properties of 
the signs and co-efticients of the terms of an 
equation. 

Let .r — rt n: 0, x — 6 zz 0, x — c zz 0, .r 
d =: 0, &c. be simple equations, of which the 
roots are any positive quantities 4- «, -}-/>, -p c 
-f- d, &c. and let .r -f- w zz 0, -p w zz 0, &cc. 
be simple equations, of which the roots are any 
negative quantities — w, — ri, &c. and let any 
number of these be multiplied together as in the 
following table : 

X — rt zz 0 


X x^ b 


zz x'^ — ax ^ , 

— b.r -p ab S ‘ 


0, a quadratic. 


X 

,.3 


ZZ — a 

— A V 


zzO 

-P ab 
bV X T^-p oc 
cl -P Ac 


X X — abc zz 0, a cubic. 


X <7 -C Of 


zz.r^ — 

1 -c ab) 

— bi 

vi 4- ac 1 

— ‘d 

+i>ci 

-f 7W J 

‘ — a/n 1 

See. 

— boi 1 

— j 


Xx^ 


— abc'\ 
-puA/w f 
-p acm i 
-P ban } 


X X — abem 
zz 0, a bi- 
quadratic. 


From this table it is plain, 

1. That in a complete equation, the number 
of terms is always greater by unit than the di- 
mension of the equation. 

2. The co-efilcient of the first term is 1. 

The co-efficient of the seoond term is the sum 

of all the roots (a^ A, r, w, &c.) with their signs 
changed. 

The co-efficient of the third term is the sum of 
all the products, that can be made by multiplying 
any two of the roots together. 

The co-cfticient of the fourth term is the sum 
of all the products, which can be made by mul- 
tiplying together any three of the roots with their 
signs changed ; and so of others. 

The last term is the product of all the roots, 
with their signs changed. 

3. It appears too, that in any equation, (the 
terms b(dng regularly arranged as in the prece- 
ding example,) there are as many positive roots 
as there are changes in the signs of the terms 
from -p to — , and from — to -p : ^ and the re- 
maining roots are negative. 

Note. Tlie impossible roots in this rule are 
supposed to be either positive or negative. 

Cor. If a term of an equation is wanting, the 
positive and negative parts of its co-efficient must 
then be equal. If there is no absolute term, some 
of the roots zz 0, and the equation may be de- 
pre.ssed, by dividing all the terms by the lowest 
power of the unknown quantity in any of them. 
In this alse also, .r+O zi 0, x 0 = 0^ 

may be consi<lered a.s so many of the component 
simple equations, by which the given equation 
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being divided, it will be depressed so many de- of the first terra is any known quantity, as et may 
grees. tlms be transformed into another, into which the 

co-efficient of the first term shall be unit. Thus, 
CHAP. II. let the equation be pa:* — m 0. Sup- 

Of the Transformation of Equations. P®®® p ~ ca: or x ~ ^ , and for x and its pow- 


Frop. 1. The affirmative roots of an equation 
become negative, and the negative become affir- 
matiye, by changing the signs of the alternate 
terms, beginning with the second. 

Thus the roots of the equation x* — — 19x* 
^ 49 X — 30 zz 0 are -f 1, -f 2, -f- 3, — 5, 
whereas the roots of the equation 
— 49x, — 30 zz 0, are — 1, — 2, — 3, + 5. 

The reason of this is derived from the compo- 
sition of the co-efficients of these terms, which 
consist of combinations of odd numbers of tiie 
roots, as explained in ‘the preceding chapter. 

Frop. 2. An equation may be transformed into 
another, that siiall have its roots greater or less 
than the roots of the given equation, by some 
given difference. 

Let e be the given difference ; then y zz c, 
•T zz V qp c ; and if for x and its powers in the 
given equation, y -f and its power be inserted, 
anew equation will arise, in wliich the unknown 
quantity is y, and its value will be x zh c. 

Let the equation prooosedbe x*'’ — px* -j- qx — 
r zz 0, of winch the roots must be diminished by 
c. Jly inserting for x and its powers, y -f- c and 
its powers, the equation required is, 

y’ + Kf + + e’‘'\ 

—pf — \ —0 

+ + ?« J 

Cor. 1 . The use of this transformation is to 
take away the second or any other intermediate 
term ; for, as the co-efficients of all the terms of 
the transformed equation, except the first, involve 
the powers of c, and known quantities only, by 
putting the co-efficient of any term equal to 0, 
and resolving that equation, a value of e may be 
determined, which being substituted, will make 
that term to vanish. 

Thus, let the co-efficient 3c — y ~ 0, andezz 
i Pf which being substituted for c, the new equa- 
tion will want the second term. And universally, 
the co-efficient of the first term of an equation of 
n dimensions being 1, tlie second term may be 

taken away by supposing x zz y db’- 

Cor. 2. The second term may be taken away 
hy the solution of a simple equation ; the third 
hy the solution of a quadratic and so on. 

Prop. 3. An equation may be transformed into 
another, of which the roots shall be equal to the 
roots of the given equation, multiplied or divided 
by a given quantity. 

Eet y zz xc, or y zz 

Then substitute for x and its powers, ^oryc and 

Its powers ; and the new equation will have the 
property required. 

Cor. 1. An equation, in which the co-efficient 


V 

ers insert ^ and its powers, and tlie equation be- 

piF QV - » 

comes^. — -f- — r zz 0, or — pw* -f- 

2ay — aV zz 0. 

Cor. 2. If there are fractions in an equation, 
they must be taken away, by multiplying the 
equation by the denominators, and by this pro- 
position the equation may then be transformed 
into another, without fractions, in which the co- 
efficient of the first term is 1. In like manner 
may a surd co-efficient be taken away in certain 
cases. 


Cor. 3. Hence also, if the co-efficient of the se- 
cond term of a cubic equation is not divisible by 
3, the fractions thence arising in the transformed 
equation, wanting the second term, may he taken 
away by the preceding corollary. But the se- 
cond term may also be taken away, so that there 
shall be no si^i fractions in the transformed equa- 
tion, hy supposing x zz - , ± p being the 

O 

co-efficient of the second term of the given equa- 
tion. And if the equation ax^ — px* -j- ^x — r 
z: 0 be given, in which p is not divisible by 3, by 


supposing X zz 


-, the transformed equation 


reduced is — 3y)'^ 9ag X z — 2p® -f 


— 7«VzzO; wanting the second term, having 
1 for the co-efficient of the first term, and the 
co-efficients of the other terms being all integers, 
the co-efficients of the given equation being all 
supposed integers. 


General Corollary to Prop. 1, 2, 3. 

If the roots of any of these transformed equa- 
tions be found by any method, the roots of the 
original equation, from which they were derived, 
will easily be found from the simple equations 
expressing their relation. Thus, it B is found to 
be a root of the transformed equation x* -|- 23z 


— 696 zz 0. Since x 


.-+3 



, the correspond- 


ing root of the given equation 5x^ — 6x^ + 7x — 

30 zz 0 must be - zz 2. It is to he ob- 
o 


serv'od also, that the reasoning in Prop. 2 and 3, 
and the corollaries may be extended to any order 
of equations, though in them it is applied chiefly 
to cubics. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Resolution of Equations. 

From the preceding principles and operations, 
rules may be derived for resolving equations ot 
all orders. 
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I. CardarCs rule for Cubic Equations. 

The second term of a cubic equation bein^ 
taken away, and the co-efficient of the first term 
bein" made 1, it may be represented by x* q- 
3qx 4- 2rzz0; the sign -h in all terms denoting 
the addition of them, with their proper signs, 
Let x zz -f- w, and also 'jnn rr — by the 
substitution of these values, an equation of the 
(5th order, but of the quadratic form, is deduced, 
which gives the value of /« and n ; and hence, 



m+nz= ^=iy-r+ 

Cor. t. In the given equation, ifS^ is negative 
and if is less than this expression of the root 
involves impossible quantities ; while at the same 
time, all the roots of that equation are possible. 
The reason is, that in this method of solution, it 
is necessary to suppose, that x the root may be 
divided into two parts, of which the product is 
g. But it is easy to show, that in this, which is 
called the irreducible case, that cannot be done. 

For example, the equation — 156ar -f 560 
zz 0 belongs to the irreducible case, and the 
three roots are 4" 4, 4“ f Oj — 5 a^^d it is 

plain tliat none of the roots can be divided into 
two parts, of which the product c^** be equal to 

1 56 ^ 

or 52 ; for the greatest product from the 

division of the greatest root — 1 4, is — 7 X — 
7 zz: 49 less than 52. 

If the cube root of the compound surd can be 
extracted, the possible parts balance each other, 
and the true root is obtained. 

Cor. 2. Biquadratic equations may be reduced 
to cubics, and may therefore be resolved by this 
rule. 

Some other classes of equations, too, may be 


resolved by particular rules ; but these and evety 
other order of equations, are commonly resolved 
by the general rules, which may be equally ap- 
plied to all. 

II. Solutions of Equations ivhose Roots are 
Commensurate, 


Rule 1. AW tlie terms of the equation being 
brought to one side, find all the divisors of the 
absolute term, and substitute them successively 
in the equation for the unknown quantity. That 
divisor which, substituted in this manner, gives 
the result zz 0, wall be a root of the equation. 


Ex. 1 . — 3ax» 4 - 3ax^ — 2a^b > _ ^ 

— bx^ 4- 3abx y 

The simple literal divisors of — 2a* b are a, 5, 
7 /, 25, any of which may be inserted for x. Sup- 
posing X x=z Cy the equation becomes 


is obviously =0. 

The reason of this rule appears from the pro- 
perty of the absolute term being the product of 
all the roots. 

To avoid the inconvenience of trying many di- 
visors, tliis method is shortened by the follow- 
ing : 


Rule 2. Substitute in place of tlie unknown 
quantity successively three or more terms of the 
progression, 1, 0, — 1, &c. and find all the di- 
visors of the sums that result; then take out all 
the arithmetical progressions that can be found 
among these divisors whose common difference 
is 1, and the values of x will be among those 
terms of the progressions, which are the divisors 
of the result arising from the substitution of 
X =z 0. When the series increases, the roots 
will be positive; and when it decreases, the 
roots will be negative. 


bupposit. 

Result. 

JJiuisors. 

4r, 

.r ZZ 4- 1 ^ . . 

f— 4 

h 4, 

4 

,r zz OV.r^- 

-X» — lox 4- 6zz / 4- 6 

1 L 2, 3, 6, 1 

3 

X zz - 1 J • ' 

C 4- 14 

1, 2, 7, 11, 

2 


In this example there is only one progression, 
4, 3, 2 ; and therefore 3 is a root, and it is — 3, 
since the series decreases. 

It is evident from the rules for transforming 
equations, that by in.serting for -f 1, the result 
is the absolute term of an equation, of which the 
roots are less than the roots of the given equation 
by 1 . When x = 0, the result is the absolute 
term of the given equation. When for x is in- 
serted — l,the result is the absolute term of 
an equation, whose roots exceed the roots of 
the given equation by 1. Hence, if the terms 
of the series, 1,0, — 1, — 2, &c. be inserted 
successively for x, the results will be the absolute 
terms of so many equations, of which the roots 
form an increasing arithmetical series with the 
difference 1. But as the commensurate roots of 
these equations must be among the divisors of 
their absolute terms, they must als ' be among 
the arithmetical progressions found by this rule. 
The roi'U of the given equation therefore are to 
be sougni for among liie terras of these progres- 


sions which are divisors of the result, upon the 
supposition of x = 0, because that result is its 
absolute term. 

if from the substitution of three terms of the 
progression, 1,0, — 1, &c. there arise a number 
of arithmetical series, by substituting more 
tenns of that progression, some of these series 
will break off, and, of course, fewer trials will be 
necessary. 

III. Example of Questions producing the 
Equations. 

The sum of the squares of two numbers 208, 
and the sum of their cubes 2240 being given, to 
find them. 

Let the greate r be j - f y, and the leas x — 3/- 
Then x-E 4 - X —yY n 2x* + z= 208. 

Hence' z: 104 — a:*. 

Also 2240. 
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Subititute for its value and 

+ 624jr + = 2243. 

This reduced gives .r^ — 156jr + 560 zz 0. 

The roots of this equation are 10 4- 4 zz 14. 

If jf zz 10, then y zz 2; and the numbers 
sought are 12 and 8, which give the only just 
solution. 

IV. Solution of cquationx by approximation. 

By the former rules, the roots of equations, 
when they are commensurate, may be obtained. 
These, however, more rarely occur ; and when 
they are incommensurate we can find only an 
approximate value of them, but to any degree of 
exactness recpiired. Of the various rules that 
have been given for this purpose, we select the 
two following as the most general and easy of 
application. The first is by Sir Isaac Newton, 
and requires the equation to be previously pre- 
pared and arranged. The second is by Dr. 
Hutton, and may be applied to any equation, 
however complicated, without any previous pre- 
paration or arrangement 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Method. 

To understand rightly the principles of this 
method, we deem it proper to premise the fol- 
lowing : 

Lemma. If any two numbers, being inserted 
for the unknown cpiantity in an equation, give 
results with opposite signs, an odd number of 
rods must be between these numbers. 

This appears from the property of the absolute 
terms, and from this obvious maxim, that if a 
number of quantities be multiplied together, and 
if the signs of an odd number of them be changed, 
the signs of the product are changed. For, when 
a positive quantity is inserted for a*, the result is 
the al)solute term of an equation, whose roots are 
less than the roots of the given equation, by that 
quantity. If the result has the same sign as the 
given absolute term, then from the property of 
the absolute term either none, or an even num- 
ber only, of the positive roots have had their 
signs changed by the transformation ; but if the 
result has an opposite sign to that of the given 
absolute term, tlie signs of an odd number of the 
positive roots must have been changed. In the 
first case, then, the quantity substituted must 
b^ve been either greater than each of an even 
number of the ])ositive roots of the given equa- 
tion, or less than any of them ; in the second 
case, it must have been greater than each of an 
o4d number of the positive roots. An odd num- 
ber of the positive roots, therefore, must lie be- 
tween them when tliey give results with opposite 
signs. The same observation is to be extended 
to the substitution of negative cjuantities and the 
negative roots. 

From this lemma, by means of trials, it will 
not be difficult to find the nearest integer in a 
root of a given numeral equation. 

Let the equation be — 2x — 5 =0. 

I • In this case a root is between 2 and 3 ; for 
these numbers being inserted for 4r, the one gives 
VoL. I. 


a positive, and the other a negative, result. Either 
the number above the root, or that below it, may 
be assumed as the first value ; only it will be 
more convenient to take that which appears to 
be nearest to the root. 


2. Suppose X — 2 -f /, and substitute the 
value of X in the equation. 

:r*ZZ 8 + 12/>6/^+/3 

--.2x zz— 4 — 2f 

iri ^ . 

a’ 3 — 2x — 5 zz — 1 4- 10/ 4- 6/ ^ 4*./ ^ ~ 0. 

If /’is less than unit, its powers /‘^ and /’^ may 
be neglected in this first approximation, and 10/ 
=r 1, or 0-1 nearly, therefore x = 21 nearly. 


3. As / = 0*1 nearly, let /* == *1 -p gy and in- 
sert this value of f in the preceding equation. 

pzz 0-001 4-0-03^ 4-0-3^=* 

6/'‘ZZ 0-06 4- 

10/^ 1 4- 10- 

/3 4. 6/3 ^ 10/*— 1 — 0 06l4.11-23^4- 6-3^* 4. 
g'* = 0, and neglecting g* and very 

small, 0-61 + ll-23g=:0, or g ^ 

*0054, hence/’ = L 1 4- g = -0946 nearly, and 
X = 2-0946 n^rly. 

4. This opt^ition may be continued to any 
lengtli, as by supposing g = — *0054 4- /?, and 
so on, and the value of -= 2 09455147 nearly. 

By the first operation a nearer value of x may 
be found thus: since/* =: -1 nearly, and — 1 4- 

10/’ + 6/» +/■* =0. / = that 


•s./ = 


1 

10 + -6 + -01 


ZZ ’094 true the last 


figure, and x = 2*994. 

In this manner may the root of any equation 
be found, after it has been cleared of radical 
quantities; but in the application of algebra to 
practical purposes, the following method of trial 
and error, which is applicable at once to any 
equation, will generally be found preferable. 


Dr. Hutton’s Method. 


Rule. Find by trial two numbers nearly equal 
to the root ; substitute each of them in the given 
equation, and note the results arising from each 
subtraction. 

Then the difference of these results is to the 
difference of the two assumed numbers, as the 
difference between the true result, and eitlier of 
the former to the correction of the number which 
produced that result ; and this result added to 
the number when it is too little, or subtracted 
from it when it is too great, will give the re- 
quired root nearly. 

Then this number, and any other number 
nearly equal to it, being substituted as before, a 
second correction will be obtained ; and tire 
operation may be continued till the root is 00- 
tained, to any degree of accuracy. 

Example. q- = 90, 

what is the value of x ? 

2 Q 
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By a few trials it may be found that the value 
of r lies between 10 and 11. Let these be as- 
sumed as the values of x. Then 

, X 2 supposition. 2(1 supposition. 

/1_ 15) 25 84.(54 

31.622 36.482 

X sj X 

Results 56.622 121.122 

Hence 121-122 — 56-622 : 11 — 10 : : 
121-122 — 90" : 482 nearly. Hence — 11 — 
*482 = 10-518 nearly. Let then 10 5 and 10*6 
be assumed for r, and we have, by proceeding 
as above, 83 7264 and 90-341883 for the respec- 
tive results. Hence 90-341883 — 83*7264 : 
10*6-— 105 :: 90 341883 : 90-0051679 nearly. 
Whence x = 10-6 — -0051679 very nearly. 

This method also applies with great facility to 
finding the roots of exponential equations of the 

X 

form X = e, the only case in that class of equa- 
tions in which there is any trouble in finding the 
root. 

X 

If j- = fl, then by the property of logarithms 
s . log. X = log. a. Therefore find by the pre- 
ceding method of trial and error, a number which 
multiplied by logarithms, produces the logarithm 
of the given quantity a, and it w-iU^be the root of 
the equation. ^ 

Before we dismiss this part of our subject, we 
shall give a concise view of the leading proper- 
ties of recurring and binomial equations. 

On recurring equations. 


Recurring equations are those whose terms, 
taken in a direct order, have the same co-cfli- 
cientsastlieirrespective terms taken in an inverse 
order. 

In diese equations one half of the roots are 
the reciprocals of the other half ; 

For let -f . . -f 4- p.t-|- rzO, 


and puta:“-; then 




Q 



• 4“ “4" 4" 1 — 0; 


or 1 + vy + qy + . . p""’ +/ = 0, 

an equation the same as the given one, having 
1/ instead of .r; hence the value of x in an eijua- 
tion is equal to that of y in the other; and what- 
ever be the value of t, the value of q is —from 

the manner in which the second equation is 
generated . 

A recurring equation of an odd degree has al- 
ways — 1 for a root, when the equal co-efficients 
have the same sign, and q- 1 when the equal co- 
efficients have different signs. 

For, in the recurring equation, 
a-Sc+l + + Q,,2n-1+ _ + p,+ 1=0, 

any co-efficient, as p of an odd power is also a 
CO -efficient of an even power; tnerefore, if the 
corresponding co-efficients have the same sign, 
and — 1 be put for x, the terms will destroy each 
other, and the equation will become equal to p, 


as it ought ; and in like manner when the cor- 
responding co-efficients have different signs, if 
4- 1 be put for x, the terms will destroy each 
other. 

Hence, every binomial equation of an odd de- 
gree is advisable, either by x 4- 1 or x — 1 ; and 
the equation may always, therefore, be depressed 
to the next lower degree, or a binomial equation 
of an odd degree may be transformed into one of 
an even degree. 

We sliall, in tlie next place, shew that a recur- 
ring equation of an even degree may always be 
reduced to one of half tiuit degree. 

Let the equation be 

x^^ . . 4* 4“ P.r4*l — 0, 

Divide by and we have x^ -f 


px ^ -f PQtt” ^..4* 




Or + + + 

q +&c.=0. 

Take n successively zn 1, 2, 3, &:c. jind let .r 4 ^ 


ZZ2, then the tranformed equation become xq- 

X 


4- p zi 0 , or z + p zr 0 , 4- 4- 4 

•i')4Q4 2 ^ — 24p-^4"Qii: 0, — 3z 4 

X / 

z^ — 2 4 0- + 0, &:c. a recurring equation 

of half the degree of the given one. 


On binomial equal iom. 

Binomial equations are of the form y”4: 

0, or if ax zz y, of the form Hh n'* zz 0, or 
-4- 1 zz 0. 

The following are a few of the obvious pro- 
perties of tiiese ccj nations. 

1. If n be an even number, the root s of th e 
equation 4 I are all imaginary, ior hJ — 1 is 
always imaginary when n is even. 

2. If n be odd, 4 1 zz 0 has only one root, 
for — 1 zz — 1 when n is odd 

3. If be even, — 1 zz 0 has only two real 
roots, and therefore n — 1 imaginary one; for 

^;/4 1 zz ± 1. 

4. If Ti be odd x» — 1 has only one real root 
and therefore n — 1 imaginary one, for x/ — ^ 
only. 


PART III. 

Of THE Application of Algebra toGeometrV. 
CHAP. I. 

A line, whether known or unknown, may be 
represent^ by a single letter ; a rectangle by the 
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product of the two letters representing its sides : 
and a rectangular parallelopiped by the product 
of three letters : two of which represent tlie sides 
on any of its rectangular bases, and the third the 
altitude. 

These are the most simple expressions of geo- 
metrical magnitudes; ancf any other, which has 
a known proportion to them, may in like man- 
ner be expressed algebraically. Conversely, the 
geometrical magnitudes, represented by such al- 
gebraical quantities, may be found; only the 
algebraical dimensions above the third, not hav- 
ing any corresponding geometrical dinvensions, 
must be expressed by proportionals. Thus, if 
the algebraical equation -j- 6^ zz is to 

be expressed geometrically, a, h, r, and d, being 
supposed to represent straight lines ; let a. : 6 : e 
: / ; g, in continued proportion, then \ \ 

*« : and : (d -f- \ \ a \ a ^ ; then let 
A : c : h : k : I, and «'* : c* *. *, a : /, also, let c : 
d : 7H : n : p, and c* : c : p oi : c* — 

d^ \ \ : c — p. By combining the two former 

proportioTis, ^ b* : I : a g, and com- 

bining the latter with this last found, — d* : 

-p // ■ p X f : c X (t g ; therefore 

(’ — p X I = c X 4- g, and c : c — p \ \ I \ 
a + g, 

if any known line is assumed as 1, as its 
powers do not appear, the terms of an equation, 
including any of them, may be of very ditierent 
dimensions ; and before it can be properly ex- 
pressed by geometrical magnitudes, the deficient 
dimensions must be supplied by powers of the 

1. When an equation has been derived from 
geometrical relations, the line denoting 1 is 
known ; and when an assumed equation is to 
be e\])resscd by the relations of geometrical mag- 
nitudes, the 1 is to be assumed. 

In this manner may any single power be ex- 
jiressed by a line. If it is then to 1, bnd 
four quantities in continued proportion : so that 
1 : X : nt : n : p : q, then !</;*. 1^, or q — 
and so of others. 

The opposite position of straight lines may be 
expressed by the signs -p and — . 

Thus, let a point a be given in the line ap, 

p M A M P 

^ny segment ap taken to the right hand being 
considered as a positive, a segment Ap to the left 
IS properly represented by a negative quantity. 
If a and b represent two lines, and if, upon the 
line AB from the point a, ap be taken towards 
the right equal to a, it may be expressed by a; 
then PM taken to tlie left and equal to by will be 
properly represented by — h, for am is equal to 
^ - b. If (7 = 6, then m will fall upon a, and 

“ — ^ =0. By the same notation, if h is greater 

than fl, M will fall to the left of a ; and in 

thi .! case, if 2a = b, and if pp be taken equal to 

then a — b z= — a will represent Ap, which 
IS equal to a, and situated to the left of a. 

II. The Demonstration of Theorems, 

All propositions in which the proportion of 
inagnitudes only are employed, and all proposi- 
tions expressing the relations of the segments of 
» straight line, of their squares, rectangles, cubes, 


and parallelepipeds, are demonstrated algebrai- 
cally with great ease. 

This is particularly the case in those proposi- 
tions, which may be geometrically deduced with- 
out any construction of the squares, rectangles, 
&c. to which they refer. From the first propo- 
sition of the second book of Euclid, the nine fol- 
lowing maybe easily derived in this manner, and 
they may be considered as proper examples of 
tliis most obvious application of algebra to geo- 
metry. 

If certain positions are either supposed or to be 
inserted in a theorem, we must find, according to 
the preceding observations, the connection be- 
tween these positions and such relations of mag- 
nitude, as can be expressed and reasoned upon 
by algebra. The algebraical demonstration, of 
the 12th and 13th propositions of the second 
book of Euclid, require only the 47th of the I. 
El. The /)3d and 36th of the third book require 
only the 3. TIL El. and 47 I. El, 

From a few simple geometrical principles, a 
number of conclusions, with regard to figures, 
may be deduced by algebra; and to this in a 
great measure is owing the extensive use of 
this science in geometry. If other more remote 
geometrical principles are occasionally intro- 
duced, the al^raical calculations may be much 
abridged. TIR same is to be observed in the so- 
lution of problems ; but such in general are less 
obvious, and more properly belong to the strict 
geometrical method. 

III. Of the Solution of Pr'oblems. 

Upon the same principles are geometrical pro- 
blems to be resolved. The figure appropriate to 
the solution of the problem is supposed to be 
constructed, and the known and unknown quan- 
tities are denoted by appropriate symbols. Thus 
from the known geometrical relations between 
the parts known, and the one unknown, the 
necessary equations are formed ; and by their 
respective revolulion the problem is solved. It 
may first be remarked, as was done in the case of 
theorems, that in those problems which relate to 
the division of the line and the proportions of 
its parts, the expression of the quantities, and the 
stating their relations by equations, are so easy 
as not to require any particular directions. But 
when various positions of geometrical figures and 
their properties are introduced, the solution re- 
quires more attention and skill. No general 
rules can be given on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing observations may be of use. 

1 , The construction of the problem being sup- 
posed, it is often farther necessary to produce 
some of the lines till they meet ; to draw new 
lines joining remarkable points ; to draw lines 
from such points perpendicul.ir or parallel to 
other lines, and to perform such other operations 
as seem conducive to the finding of equations ; 
and for this ])urpose, those specially are to be 
employed which divide the figure into triangles 
that are given, right-angled or similar. 

2. It is often convenient to denote by letters, 
not the quantities particularly sought, but some 
others from which they can easily be deduced. 
The same may be observed of given quantities. 

h. There must be as many independent equa- 
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tions as there are unknown quantities assumed 
in the investigation, and from these a final equa- 
tion may be inferred by the rules of Part [. 

If the final equation from the problem be re- 
solved, the roots may often be exhibited geome- 
trically ; but the geometrical construction of pro- 
blems may be effected al:o without resolving the 
equation, and even without deducing a final 
equation. 

If the final equation is simple or quadratic, 
the roots being obtained by the common rules 
may be geometrically exhibited by the finding of 
proportionals, and the addition or subtraction of 
squares. 

By inserting numbers for the known (juanti- 
ties, a numeral expression of the quantities sought 
will be obtained by resolving the equation. But 
in order to determine some particulars of the 
problem, besides finding the unknown quantities 
of the equation, it may be farther necessary to 
make a simple construction ; or, if it is required 
that every thing be expressed in numbers, to 
substitute a new calculation in place of that 
construction. 


PllORLEM I. 

To divide a given straight line AB .nto two parfs^ 
so that the rectangle contained In/ the whole 
line, and one of the parts may be equal to the 
square of the other part . 

C A C B 

Let c be the point of division, and let ab zz 
a, AC zz .r, and then cb zz « — x. Prom the 
problem — ax zz x’ ; and this equation being 
resolved, gives x rz 




The quantity 'V/ the hypotheneuse 

of a right angled triangle, of which the two sides 

are a and^, and is therefore easily found ^ being 

taken from this line, gives x rz: ac, which is the 
proper solution But if a line ac be taken on 
the opposite side of a, and equal to the above- 

mentioned hypotherieuse, together with-^ it will 

represent the negative root\/^ 

will give another solution; for in this case also 
ab X BC ZZ Ac^ But c is without the line ab ; 
and therefore, if it is not considered as making a 
division of ab, this negative root is rejected. 


Let Bc zz a, and A 

AO zz p, both of yA 

which are given be- / \ 

cause the triangle / \ 

is given. Let ak y J 1C Xu* 

be assumed as the / \ 

unknown quantity, / \ 

because from it the / \ 

square can easily be / \ 

constnicted ; and c, D fl c 

let it bc called x. 

Then (kd zz eg zz) t.f :z: p — x. 

On account of the parallels ef, bc, ad T bc ; ; 
ak : EF ; that is p : a \ \ x : p — x, and />* — 
pi zz ax, which equation being resolved gives 

^ 

“p q- 

Tliereforc x or ak is a third proportional top 
4- a and p, and the point k being found, the con- 
struction of the square is sufticiently obvious. 

Problem III. 

To describe a circle through two given points 
A, B, that shall touch a line cd given in position. 

.foil! at B, and 
througli o, tlie as- 

sumed centre of / \ 

the required circle, / q/ \\ 

draw LE perpend i- I 13 

cular to AB, which \ / j 

it will liisect in e. / 

Join OB, and draw — — 

F.H,0(i perpendicii- ^ 1 ' O 11 L) 

lar to cd;og will fall on the point of contut o 
Now, as A, E, B, 11, and 1 are given points, put 
EB iz a, v.v zz b, EH z: c, and fo, the rt?quired 
radius zz x. 

Then OF zz 6 — x, and berauso oeb is a 
right-anghxi triangle ab‘-^zz r(r + eb*, or ob zz 
-b id ; and liy siniilrir triangles fe : eh :: 

c 

ro : EG ; or ob; or 6 ; c :: 6 — x : ob ^ 
X bx. Hence if tliese two values of ob be equated, 


squaring each side of the equation 

b'^ — (d . X* -b 2bc^x zz Id (c^ — «*), 

2bc^ — a*) 

a quadratic equation, which, resolved the usua 
way, gives 

bc^ 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Definition of Lines by Equations. 


Problem IT. 1. When curve lines are considered 

rally, they are supposed to be produced by 

Jn a given triangle abc to inscribe a square extremity of one straight line, as pm moving m 

given position, which is called the base. 

Suppose it be done, and let it bc EFHG. From 2. The straight line pm, moving .jy 

let A u he perpendicular on the base BC, meet- Others is^ called an inordinate, and is 
ing Er in It - 1 — — j U-. .. 


denoted by y. 
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3. The segment of the base ap between a 
given point in a, and an ordinate pm, is called 
an absciss, with respect to that ordinate, and is 
denoted by x. The ordinate and absciss to- 
gether are called co-ordinates. 

4. If the relation of the variable absciss and 
ordinate ap and pm be expressed by an equation, 
which besides .r and jj contains only known quan- 
tities, the curve mo, described by the motion of 
the onlinatc, is called the locus of that equation. 

5. If tile equation is finite, the curve is called 
algebraical. N. B. The terms geometrical and 
algebraical, as applied to curve lines, arc used in 
different senses by different writers ; there are 
several other classes of curves, besides what are 
here called algebraical, which can be treated of 
mathomatically, and even by means of algebra. 

6. d'he dimensions of such equations are es- 
timated from the highest sum of the exponents 
of X and // in any term. Thus the terms .r*, .r®//, 
j^//^ .r//'*, //^ are all of the same dimensions. 

7. Curve lines are divided into orders, from 
the dimensions of their equations, when freed 
from fractions and surds. 


I. The (h'tenninalion o f the figure o f a cut've 
from Us equation. 


The general figure of the curve may be found 
Oy substituting successively jiarticular values of 
X the absciss, and finding, by the resolution of 
these equations, the corresponding values of y 
the ordinate, and of consequence to so many 
points of the curve. 

t. If in any case a value of y vanishes, then 
the curve meets the base in a point determined 
by the coiTcsponding value of x. Hence by 
putting // “z 0, the roots of the equation, which 
in that situation are values of x, will give the 
distances on the base from the point assumed as 
the beginning of .r, at which the curve meets it. 

2. If at a particular value of .r, // becomes in- 
finite, the curve has an infinite arc, and the 
ordinate at that point becomes an asymptote. 

3. If when x becomes infinite, y vanishes, the 
base is an asymptote. 

4. If any values of // become impossible, then 
so many intersections of the ordinate and curve 
vanish. If at any value of .r, all the values of // 
become impossible, the ordinate does not there 
meet the curve. 


5. If two values of y become equal, and hav 
the same sign, the ordinate in that situation eithc 
touches the curve, or passes through an intersec 
tion of two of its branches, which is called 
punctum duplex, or through an oval become in 
finitely little, called a punctum conjugatum. 


In like manner is a punctum triplex, &c. to 
be determined. 

Let the equation be a//* - 

Therefore, 7/®=-^i^and// : 





Let AB be assumed as a base on which the ab- 
scis.ses are to be taken from a, and the ordinates 
perpendicular to it. 

Since the two values of// are equal, but hargr 
opposite signs; pm and pw, which represent 
them, must be taken equal to each other on op- 
posite sides of AB ; and it is plain that the parts 
of the curve on the two sides of ab must be 
every way similar and equal. 


If X is made equal io a, y = x‘ 


^ 0 ' 


which is an algebraical expression for infinity , 
therefore if ac is taken equal to a, the perpendi- 
cular cn will become an asymptote to the curve, 
which will have two infinite arcs. If x is greater 
than Of the quantity under the radical sign be- 
comes negative, and the values of y are impos- 
sible ; that is, no part of the curve lies beyond 

Both brashes of the curve pass through a, 
since // n: 0, when = 0. Let x be negative, 

and = zh n/ ^ ^ ; the values of y will be 
a a 

possible, if x is not greater than b; but if x = 6, 
then // z= 0, and if is greater than h ; the values 
of y become impossible ; that is, if the absciss 
AP be taken to the left of a, and less than />, 
there will be two real equal values of //, pm, pm 
on the opposite sides as before; if ae be taken 
equal to the curve will pass through e, and 
no part of it is beyond K. 



The portion between a and e is called a 
nodus. 

If y be put == 0, then the values of x are 0, 
0, — h ; that is, the curve passes twice through 
A, or a is a punctum duplex, and it passes 
also through e as before. 

By the same methods, the locus of any other 
equation is to be traced : thus, by varying the 
former equation, the figure of its locus will be 
varied. If 6 = 0, then the points a and e coin- 
cide, the nodus vanishes, and a is called a cuspis. 

If h is negative, then e is to the right of a, 
which will now be a punctum conjugatum. The 
rest of the curve will be between e and c, and 
CD becomes an asymptote. 
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II. General properties of curves from their 
eqttations. 

A straight line may meet a curve in as many 
points as there are units in the dimensions of its 
equation ; for so many roots may tliat equation 
have. An asymptote may cut a curve line in as 
many points, excepting two, as it has dimensions, 
and no more. Tlie Siune may be observed of the 
tangent. 

Impossible roots enter an equation by pairs ; 
therefore the intersection of the ordinate and 
curve must vanish by pairs. 

The curves, of which tlie number expressing 
the order is odd, must have at least two infinite 
arcs; for the absciss may be so assmmed, that 
for every value of it, either positive or negative, 
there must be at least one value of i/y &c. 


the contrary or the same way as the motion of 
the wheel c, and 365 : ^ : 1 : the part 


of a turn which d gains or loses in one turn of o. 
Hence we have this equation 

-iL- — 1 or^-+- — 

bd 365d ^ ^*^0 365 

Here 365 is divisible into two fractions, 73 and 5, 
take c/. n;73, and, and multiply the equation by 

5, and it becomes zz - — . To find the 
b 7 3 

least value of d which will make ^ an in* 

4 3 

teger, multiply it by 29, and it becomes 


165r/ ± 29 
73 


which must also be a whole number, 


Scholiu77i. 

If the relation between the ordinate and ab- 
sciss be fixed, but not expressible by a finite 
equation, the curve is called mechanical or 
transcendental. This class is also sometimes 
defined by equations, by supposing either x or y 
in a finite equation to be a cune line, of which 
the relation to a straight line cannot be expressed 
in finite terms. ^ 

If the v^iriablc qualities x or j/ 'enter the ex- 
ponents of any term of an equation, the locus of 
that equation is called an exponential curve. 

We shall now conclude this article with tw'o 
or three problems to show the application of al- 
gebra to the different departments of science. 

Prod. I. A pendulum vibrates as often in a 
minute as it is inches long. What is its length ? 

Let the required length be represented by .r; 
then the length of the seconds pendulum being 
39L ■'^od the number of vibrations made in a 
given time being inversely as the square roots 
of the lengths, we have 

: v'39| : : 60 : x, or zz G0^39J, or 
jr^zz 1408.00 ; whence xZ=:lJ 1 40850 zz 52*02982. 

Prob. IL Suppose a wheel a turns another 
wheel B, on whose axis is another wheel c which 
turns a wlieel n. It is required to find the least 
number of teeth in each of these four wheels, so 
‘ that the wheels a and d may make equal revolu- 
tions ; the wheel n being supposed to roll round 
the wheel c in 365 turns of the wheel a ^ 

Let a, b, f, df represent the four wheels, the 
letters denoting also the number of teeth in the 

wheels. Then -'are the turns 5 or c has for 

C' 

one of a, and - the turns 

c 

d has for one cf c ; con- 

sequently — are the turns 

d makes for one of a, 
which would be 1, if the 
wheel d were stationary, 
because a and d are to re- 
volve in equal times. But 

are the turns which d gains or loses in 365 
turns of the wheel ^/, according as it is carried, 



, , , 14Gf/ 145d-4-29 d-f-29 

and consequently! z= 

must be a whole number. Let n be that number, 
then d iz 73/i liz 29. If d roll round c tjie sam(3 
way that c revolves, the lower sign is used; but 
if the contrary way, the upper sign. 

It is evident that the least value of d will be 


obtained by taking 7?zzr, when dzz29, 5«-f-l^zz2, 
ov a : b :: 2 : 5, the ratio of a to b; whence 
a zz 10, 5 zz 25, c zz 73, and d zz 29. If the 
upper sign be used, the least value of d will be 
obtained by taking a zz 1, in which case azzl5, 
5 zz 23, c zz 73, and d zz 46. 

pROB. How high in a given latitude is it pos- 
sible to erect a building? 

When the centrifug-al TV 

force arising from the "X 

earth's rotation exceeds / 

the force of gravity at the. k[ — Ip 

same point, a body situ- \ ^ / 

ated in that place would 'v f 

be thrown off from the 
earth ; hence the height 
of the point at which the focus of gravity and 
centrifugal force are equal, will be the answer to 
this question. Now the centrifug'al force at the 
surface of the earth at the equator is known to be 
^H^^th part of the force of gravity, and the force of 
gravity is inversely as the square of the distance 
from the centre, and the centrifugal force di- 
rectly as the distance from the axis of rotation. 
In the annexed figure let ab represent the 
building, n the north, and s the south pole ; e 
and Q the points where the meridian cuts the 
equator, bf and ad perpendiculars on eq aud 
NS. Put AB z: Xy CA ZZ r, and adzzc; 
then Bc zz r -f“ Rnd ca : ad : : CB : cf ; or 

r i c i r -j- X c . 7 * X — “ r * cf. Now if s 

be considered as the centrifugal force at 0, and 
289 the force of gravity at q or a, then cQ : cf 

: : 1 ; r + jp .c the centrifugal force at F or 


B in the direction cf ; and cb : cf : : r + a; . c -r 
r® : r X . -r- r, the centrifugal force at b in 

the direction cb. And cb^ : ca** : : 289 : 289 . 

the force of g ravity at b. H en^ 
r X . c* -f- r zz 289 r^ -f- r - f- or r -p ^ - 
289r* ^ whence x zz r(’^289 -r 
If the latitude be 55°, and the radius of the eartb 
ZZ 3970 miles, then &c. 
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Al/GEDO, in surgery, from aXyoc, ihe run- 
ning of a gonorrhoea stopping suddenly after it 
appears When it thus stops, a pain reaches to 
the anus, or to the testes, without their being 
swelled ; and sometimes to the bladder ; in which 
case, there is an urging to discharge the urine, 
which is with difficulty passed ; calomel re- 
peated so as to purge, brings back the running, 
and then all difficulty from this symptom ceases. 

ALGEMA, dXyijfia, in medicine, the disease 
whence the pain proceeds, in which sense the 
term is frequently used by Hippocrates. 

ALGEMISI, or Algf.mesen, a small town, of 
Spain, six leagues south of Valencia, and five 
leagues north-north-west of Gandia. It is si- 
tuated not far from the river Xuoar, near which, 
grow great quantities of the pita, (as it is called) 
or American aloes. Agave, of which the people 
make cordage, and the Catalans spin it to a suffi- 
cient fineness for making lace. 

ALGENEB, or Algeniu, in astronomy, the 
name of two fixed stars of the second magnitude ; 
one marked y in the wing of Pegasus, the other 
a on the right side of Perseus. 

ALGERINES, the inhabitants of Algiers. Sec 
Algiers. 

ALGEZTRA, or Aiolziras, an ancient mari- 
time town of Andalusia, in Spain, which has a 
sea-port, on the coast of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The harbour is formed by two islands, which 
gave rise to tlie name Algezira, signifying in the 
Aral)ic tongue, an island. It was formerly called 
Old Gibraltar, and lies seven miles west from 
the town of that name. By this city the Moors 
entered Spain in 713 ; and it was not recovered 
from them till 1344, after a very long siege, re- 
markable for being the first in which cannon 
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' ALGIERS, a kingdom of Africa, now one of 
the states of Barbary. According to the latest 
and. best computations, it extends 460 miles in 
length, from cast to west, along the Barbary 
coast, but is very unequal in breadth, some 
places being scarce forty miles broad, and others 
upwards of one hundred. It lies between long. 
0^ \f}. and 9°. 16'. west, and extends from 
lat. 36°. 55'. to 44°. 50'. north. It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean ; on the cast 
by the river Zaine, the ancient Tiisca, which 
divides it from Tunis ; on the west by the Mil- 
wooia, and the mountains of Trava, which sepa- 
rate It frcin Morocco and Tafilet ; and on the 
south by mount Atlas, and the Zaara, or Numi- 
diari desert. 

Divisions. — This country comprehends the 
greater part of the Numidia and Mauritania Caesa- 
nensis of the ancients ; so called from the city of 
Caesarea, built here by Juba the younger. The 
present name is derived from the situation of the 
metropolis, called by the Turks Algezair, Aljezier 
in Arabic, Al-jezirah, the island^ alluding to an 
ialand which was anciently opposite the city, but 
is now joined to it by a pier. The modern 
divisions are Tlemsan or Tremecen, Mascara, 
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were made use of. Algezira is agreeably situated 
close by the sea side, on a gentle slope, not far 
from Jarifa. It formerly consisted of two towns 
of considerable importance, but is now falling 
into decay. An aqueduct of hewn stone, three- 
fourths of a mile in length, supplies the city with 
fresh water. It was near this place that Sir 
James Saiimarez, obtained a victory over the 
French and Spanish fleet, on the 11th of July, 
1801. 

ALGEZUR, a small town of Portugal, in 
Algarva, whose old castle makes a part in the 
royal arms of Portugal. 

ALGIIER, or Algeri, a town in Sardinia, 
and a bishop’s see, upon the north-west coast of 
the island, between Sasseri and Bossa, seventy- 
nine miles north-west of Cagliari, Though not 
large, it is well peopled, and has a commodious 
)ort. The coral obtained on this coast is in the 
lighest esteem of any in the Mediterranean. 

ALGI ABARlI,a Mahommedan sect of predes- 
tinarians, who attribute all the actions of men, 
good or evil, to the agency or influence of God. 
The Algiabarii .stand opposed to the Alkadarii. 
The justice of God in punishing the evil he has 
caused, they resolve wholly into his absolute do- 
minion over his creatures. 

ALGlDI^l, from gelidus, cold or freezing, in 
ancient geo^aphy, a town of Latium, supposed 
to be so called on account of the cold. It be- 
longed to the iE.qui, and was situated between 
Prmnest^ and Alba. On the top of a high 
mountain of the same name, was situated a cele- 
brated temple of Diana. 

ALGITEN, a small town of Lombardy, ten 
miles north of Milan, and situated on the Lam- 
bro. 
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Titteric, Algiers Proper and Constantia ; although 
Dr. Shaw makes a diflerent arrangement, and 
unites the provinces of Algiers Proper and Tit- 
terie into one district. 

Of the above divisions Constantia is the most 
important, lying along the eastern confines, an<f 
once in the possession of Tunis. Of the chief 
towns of tliis district, Constantia contains a popu- 
lation of at least 100,000 ; Bona is strongly for- 
tified, and has an excellent harbour ; Bujeya has 
a larger port than Algiers, though not so safe for 
shipping; Gigeri, Zamoura, Tebef, Necanz, and 
Stessa are all places of considerable eminence. 
Ciico and Biscari are regions tributary to this 
province ; but can scarcely be said to have any 
settled administration of government ; and in 
this respect correspond with Labez, a barren 
rocky region, frequently described as a portion of 
this province. Algiers Proper contains the 
capital. Titterie, extending tow^ards the south 
presents a surface irregularly broken with moun- 
tains, although some fertile plains are stretched 
around in dillerent directions ; and the towns of 
Blceda and Medea contribute much to its im- 
provement. I ; Mascara or Tlemsan, the western 
district, are the towns of Tlemsan, Mascara, 
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Omn, Tenuisi, Mustygannim, Sher-shell, and the 
port of ISlars-al-Quibber ; of \vhich Oran, ori- 
ginally fortified by the Spaniards, and Sher-shell, 
containing monuments and antique remains, are 
the most important 

Riveks. — T he chief rivers are the Milwooia, an- 
ciently called Malva, the Yesser or/iz, which di- 
vides the province of Mascara ; the Zelifor Shellif; 
the Mina, the Chylematis of Ptolemy ; the Belef, 
the Carthena of the ancients ; the Ilued-al-quiver 
or Zinganir, suy^posed to he the ancient Nalabata 
or Nasaba, and the Suf-(Temar, the Ampsaga of 
Ptolemy; the Ilaregol, probably the Signa of 
Ptolemy, flowing from the Great Atlas, through 
the desert of Anguitl, till it falls into tlie Medi- 
terranean Sea near Oran. 

Mou^ TAINS. The chief mountains are the Atlas, 
various brandies of which stretch into these pro- 
vinces from the southern regions, under the names 
of Lowat and Ainnier ; the mountains of Trara 
and Jurjura, extending from the interior toward 
Algiers ; those of Felizia, Gibhell Aurcss, An- 
well, the Mons Auracia of the ancients. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Cireat Atlas bounds the states 
from east to west, and the mountains of Trara 
from the west towards the kingdom of Morocco. 

Climate, Soil, &c. — T he climate of Algiers, 
except when the hot and violent wi^ds blow from 
the Great Desert, is in most placesYo moderate, 
that they enjoy a constant verdure ; the leaves of 
the trees being neither parched up by heat in sum- 
mer, nor nipped by the w'inter’s cold. Tliey begin 
to bud in February ; in April tlie fruit appears in 
its full bigness, and is commonly ripe in May. The 
melons have an exquisite taste, and the .stems of 
the vines are so large, that a man can hardly 
grasp them witli his arms; and the bunches of 
grapes are feet long. Scarcely a cloud blots 
the sky in the summer months ; and iii September 
and October the rains begin to fall, wheat and 
beans are then sown ; the latter rains fall in April, 
to which succeeds the harvest in May or June. 
In dressing their corn the Algerines .still retain 
two remarkable customs of the cast, viz. treading 
out the corn by means of horses or cattle ; and 
throwing it up with a shovel or fan against the 
wind to wdnnow it. The soil of Algiers is ex- 
cessively various ; some places being very fertile 
in corn, fruits, ^c. and otliers extremely hot, dry, 
and barren, on whicJi account they are generally 
suffered to lie uncultivated by the inhabitants, 
who are very nengligent. These barren places, es- 
pecially such as lie on the southern side, and are 
at a great distance from the sea, harbour vast 
numbers of wild creatures, as lions, tigers, buf- 
faloes, wild boars, sta^s, porcupines, inonkies, 
ostriches, &c. 

Animals. — The horses of this country are very 
superior, though the breeding of them is not attend- 
ed to as it is in Arabia. They are extremely active, 
fall ol fire, command an interesting appearance, 
and aie exercised to gallop with the reins thrown 
upon the neck ; and so expert are the riders, 
that they can stop them at full speed. African 
horses ate seldom seen in any other pace than a 
gallop; and are, from their impetuosity, admi- 
rably adapted for cavalry charges. The kumrah, 
a breed from the ass and the cow ; the ass ; the 
mule ; the dromedary and camel, are the beasts of 
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burden. The tame cattle are black and slender . 
but numerous herds run wild in the southem 
and eastern parts of the country, distinguished by 
the inflexion of their horns. Of sheep there* are 
two species : that near the desert has an excellent 
appearance, and reaches almost to the height of 
a Shetland pony; but is not remarkable for 
either its flesh or its wool. A peculiar species 
of the goat is found in the hilly regions, with 
tufts of hair on the knee and neck joints. Of 
wild animals, besides those already mentioned, 
are leopards, hyauias, panthers, wolves, and a 
species of the jackal, which pours down into 
Ine villages in terrific flocks, and is so furious as 
to tear up the dead bodies out of the graves. 

Birds. — Of birds they have a great variety. 
Quails are seen at the fall of the year crossing 
the Mediterranean in large flocks like clouds. 
Starlings, storks, pigeons, and most of the 
domestic fowls and common birds of Europe are 
in grp;U plenty. There is a red lark not seen in 
Italy, which frequently excites the attention of 
travellers. Of those birds which arc less com- 
mon, may be enumerated, the karabur, or ash- 
coloured falcon ; tlie sahrerag, a species of mag- 
pie ; the graab, or large crow of the desert, with 
legs and beak red like the falcon ; the boubarry, 
whose gall is said to be medicinal ; and the 
capsa, a large sparrow with a shining breast and 
ruddy coat like tlie lark, who, in melody, is said 
far to surpass the European nightingale. Os- 
triches mostly inhabit tlie desert of Angiiid, 
where they are seen in large flocks, and appear 
at a distance like lroo])S of robbers. They shed 
their feathers in the w inter, wliich are collected 
by the natives to supply the Fmropean markets. 
Assisted by the wintl, this bird is capable of out- 
running the fleetest horse ; but if driven against 
the wind, is easily taken, tlie flapping of her 
wings meeting with le.ss resistance from the sur- 
rounding air. 

KF.rTiLES AND Insects. — The scorpion is,, 
amongst reptiles, the most formidable of those 
that are common to this region. It is of diflereut 
colours, and inflicts a virulent wound, of which, 
though not perhaps in itself dangerous, many 
persons die annually. \'i])ers and numerous 
Other serpents are common, and the great hoa 
constrictor lies in the southern provinces. The 
locusts are a most dreadful scourge to this, and 
to contiguous kingdoms, from which neither fires, 
nor trenches, nor all the art and ingenuity of 
man have, as yet, been able to deliver them. In 
the months of April and May, these insect armies 
appear from the south, and spreading themselves 
over die valleys, begin to deposit their eggs. The 
young ones appear in June, and ascend in such 
vast multitudes, as to cover many acres of ground 
to the depth of several inches. Moving slowly 
on in (jnest of food, they destroy every vestige ot 
vegetation, and leave nothing behind them hut 
misery and distiess. For the curious natural 
history of this insect, see the article. They have 
also a terrible kind of fly, which is poisonous to 
cattle, and particularly tormenting to the horse. 
A swarm of these insects settling upon a horse, 
have been .known to sting him till he falls through 
lo.ss of blood. 

Antiquities. — The antiquities of this king- 
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dom are considerable, enriched with ruins, which 
have hitherto delighted and astonished tlie world. 
The mountains of Auress, to the south of Con- 
stantina, are a knot of eminences running over 
one another, with several plains and valleys be- 
tween them. They are con.sidered the garden of 
the kingdom, and present a circuit of 130 miles, 
covered with numerous ruins, of which those of 
L’Erba, called by the ancients Lambcse, are the 
most remarkable. The magnificent remains of 
several city gates break upon the sight of the 
traveller on his approach to this interesting spot. 
These were four in number, according to the 
Arabs, from each of which, in case of emergency, 
the city could rout 40,000 armed men. The 
frontispiece of a beautiful temple of the Ionic 
order, and the remains of an amphitheatre, in- 
cluding the seats and upper part almost entire. 
An elegant mausoleum, erected in the form of a 
dome, supported by Corinthian columns, with a 
supposed triumval arch, and several other cini- 
nent antiquities, throw a light on the former mag- 
nificence of this ancient city. At Mcdna.schnm 
is a fabric supposed to be the tomb of Ey})hax 
and tlie Numidlan princes. Comstantina, the 
ancient Corla, capital of Nurnidiu, forms one of 
the most interesting parts of the kingdom ; and 
though of inferior extent to the former city, is 
perhaps second only to Algiers. For a detail, 
see CoNSTANTiNA. Somc remains of Sigma, at 
Nfcdroina, in Constantina province, and of the 
Pontus Divini of Strabo, arc still standing ; and 
at Shershel are the supposed remains of Julia 
Casarea, consisting of wide cistcrii.s, mosaics, 
broken coin mn.s, and curious sites of buildings, 
amongst which are found numerous medals and 
other nionuinerits of antiquity. 

The city of Algiers, opposite INlinorca, 
and 300 miles west of Tunis, is supposed to be 
the ancient Iconium, and forms the present 
capital of the kingdom. It rises, from the ac 
livity of a hill, in the imposing form of an 
amphitheatre, and is a mile and a half in circuit, 
containing nearly 30,000 inhabitants. Itsaniiqui- 
tio.s are not very important, and of mod('rn build- 
ings the dey’s palace, and the seraglio of his 
favourite wife are the largest, and are adorned 
with marble pillar.s of curious workmansbij). 
There are ten large mosques and fifty of inferior 
dimensions ; the finest of these erections is sixty 
feet in length, by forty in width, three stories in 
height, and supported by beavitiful pillars. The 
walls are composed of white stone from tlie ruins 
of Ouran, the columns of white marble imported 
from Genoa. From the scarcity of water in the 
city, magnificent aqueducts have been erected, 
which convey water from no fewer than 150 
fountains, communicating pipes branching out in 
all directions towards the different houses. The 
town consists, for the mostjiart, of one principal 
street, in the direction of east and west, inter- 
sected by a few others of inferior importance. The 
streets generally are extremely irregular and in- 
convenient. So narrow are they that two per- 
sons can scarcely pass abreast ; and when a camel 
pusses, one must stand up close to the wall to 
avoid being crushed by him. The houses which 
communicate with each other flat roofed and 
lofty, forming a promenade from one end of the 
town to the other. Tlie inhabitants visit on the 


top, and spend their evenings in each otlier’s so* 
ciety. The common buildings are of brick and 
stone, with four chimneys rising in the four cor- 
ners of the terrace, and those of the more opu- 
lent class are adorned with marble columns and 
ceilings of superior workmanship. The baths 
and mosques are numerous, and of the former 
some are set apart for the use of females. With- 
out* the city are numerous sepulchres and cha- 
pels dedicated to marabouts or reputed saints, 
which the women yet visit every Friday. The 
barracks for the Turkish soldiery are spacious and 
handsome. In the middle of the last century 
this town was surrounded with a high wall, 
twelve feet thick, flanked widi square towers and 
a deep ditch. These works have, however, been 
suHered to decay, a naval rather than a military 
defence, being the chief dependence of the Al- 
gerines. The mole of the harbour forms a 
spacious semicircle, a basin 130 fathoms long 
and eighty wide, affording shelter and protection 
for ships of the largest burden. It is surrounded 
by a light-house, and overlooked by a castle, 
founded on the solid rock. I'owcrful batteries 
protect the entrance of the harbour ; and along the 
coast arc numerous other batteries, which, since 
the British expedition, have been put in a better 
posture of defence. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Mahommcd|Rs, Jews, and Christians. The Turk- 
ish soldiers are great tyrants; for they will go 
to the farm houses in the country for twenty days 
together, living at free quarters, and making use 
of every thing, not excepting tlie women. The 
Algerines eat, as in Turkey, sitting cross-legged 
round a t:il>le about four inches high, and using 
neither knives nor forks ; before they begin, 
every one says, ‘ Be isme Allah,’ ‘ In the name 
of God.’ When they have done, a slave pour^ 
water on all their hands as they sit, and then 
they wash their mouths. Their drink is water, 
sherbet, and coffee. Wine, though prohibited 
by INIahomet, is drank immoderately by some. 
Algiers, though for several ages it has braved 
some of the greab^st powers of Christendom, could 
make hut a faint defence against a regular siege ; 
and il is said that three English fifty gun ships 
might batter it about the ears of its inhabitants 
from the harbour. The Spaniards attacked it in 
the year 1 77.5, both by land and sea, but were re- 
pulsed with gr(*at loss, though they had near 
20,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 47 royal ships of 
different lates, and 34(3 transports. In 1783 
and 1784, they also renewed their attacks by sea 
to destroy the city and galleys ; but were at 
length forced to retire without effecting its cap- 
ture. 

The manufactures, consisting chiefly of sashes, 
liand kerchiefs, and carpets, are inferior to those 
of Turkey. The trade, till within the last twenty 
years, was entirely in the hands of the French, 
who kept establishments at Bona, La Cala, and 
11 Col, partly with a view to the cond fisheries 
in these quarters. In consequence of the revo- 
lution, however, France lost this branch of her 
commerce ; and Great Britain, in 180(3, stipulated 
with the Dey of Algiers for the ])osscssloii of the 
three ports above named. The sum of 50,000 
dollars has been regularly paid for them, although 
little advantage has been, at present, deiived, 
I'rom its situation, it affonlsan excellent medium 
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for conveying British goods into the interior of 
Africa. It is said that the corsairs or pirates of 
Algiers form a small republic, of which the rais 
or captain is the supreme bashaw; who, with the 
officers under him, form a kind of douwan, in 
which every matter relating to the vessel is de- 
cided. These corsairs are chiefly instrumental 
in importing wliatever commodities are brought 
into the kingdom by way of merchandize or 
prizes, as gold and silver stuffs, damasks, cloths, 
spices, tin, iron, plated brass, lead, quicksilver, 
cordage, sail-cloth, bullets, cochineal, linen, tar- 
tar, alum, rice, sugar, soap, cotton, copperas, 
aloes, Brazil wood, logwood, vermilion. Few 
commodities, at present, are exported from Al- 
giers. Ostrich feathers, copper, rugs, silk sashes, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, dates, &c. are the 
most remarkable. 

The inland inhabitants, distinguished by the 
name of Berebers, are the proper natives of the 
country, supposed to have been descended from 
the ancient Sabeans, who plundered the patriarch 
Job; and still retaining their original character 
of robbers and pirates, removed from Arabia 
Felix and settled at Algiers. 

Others believe them to be descended from the 
Canaanites, who were driven out of Palestine by 
Joshua. They are dispersed all aver Barbary, 
and divided into a multitude of tribes under their 
respective chiefs : most of them inhabit the moun- 
tainous parts ; some range from place to place 
and live in tents or portable huts ; others in 
scattered villages : in which situation they have 
generally kept from intermixing with other na- 
tions. The Berebers are reckoned the richest of 
all the Algerines, go better clothed, and carry on 
a much larger traffic in cattle, hides, wax, honey, 
iron, and other commodities. They have also 
some artificers in iron, and some manufacturers 
in the weaving branch. — The name, Bereber, is 
supposed to have been originally given them 
on account of their being first settled in some 
desert place. Upon their increasing in process 
of time they divided themselves into five tribes, 
probably on account of religious differences, 
called Zinhagians, JMuscamedins, Zeiieti, Iloares, 
and Gomeres ; and these having produced GOO 
families, subdiv ided themselves into a great num- 
ber of petty tribes. — To these we may add the 
Zw'owahs, by European authors called Azuagues, 
or A.ssagues, who are likewise dispersed over the 
greater part of Barbary and Numidia. Great num- 
bers of these inhabit the mountainous parts of 
Cuco, Labez, &c. leading a w andering pastoral life. 
But the most numerous inhabitants iiave long 
been Moors and Arabians. The former are very 
stout and warlike, and skilful horsemen ; but so 
addicted to robbing, that one cannot safely travel 
along the country at a distance from the towns 
without a guard, or at least a marabout or saint 
for a safeguard. The inhabitants, in general, 
have a pretty fair complexion ; they are robust 
and well proportioned. People of distinction 
wear their beards ; they have rich clothes made 
of silk, embroidered with flowers of gold, and 
turbans enriched with jewels. The Turks, who 
compose the military force, have great jinvileges, 
pay no taxes, are never publicly punished, and 
rarely in private. The lowest soldier domineers 
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over the most distinguished Moors at pleasure. 
If he finds them better mounted than himself, he 
exchanges horses without ceremony The Turks 
alone have the privilege of carrying fire-arms. 
Some good qualities, however, distinguish them, 
in spite of this excess of despotism. They never 
game for money, nor even for trifles ; and they 
never profane the name of the deity. They soon 
forget their private quarrels ; and, after the first 
paroxysm of resentment is over, it is infamy for 
a Turk to keej) in remembrance the injuries he 
has received. In this respect certainly they are 
less barbarous than some other nations that boast 
of their civilization. 

The government of Algiers, although it has 
been styled a republic, is neither republican nor 
despotic, but a sort of oligarchy,, or at least 
approximating to that model. According to 
.some writers it is dilficult to ascertain what it 
is, whether a vile oligarchy, an aristocratical com- 
monwealth, or a lax, tumultuous, ill-regulated 
despotism. Almost every dey that succeeds to 
the throne, paves the way by the murder of both his 
predecessor and rival competitors, and is himself 
at lust strangled or otherwise despatched at the 
pleasure of a more powerful rival. To the imper- 
fection of its government, may be in a great 
measure attributed the many miseries of this un- 
happy kingdom. 

Ihe pop\ilation consists chiefly of Moors and 
Turks, who though not more than 7000 in num- 
ber, keep the government in their own hands 
exclusively. The most enlightened of the peo- 
ple arc the Cologlis, or the children of the Turks 
by the Moorish women. The Moors are divided 
into two kinds, the Kabylas or mountain tribes, 
and the Berebers, the mechanics of the country. 
Tlie Arabhin tribes keep themselves totally di.stinct 
and are employed in commerce. 

The cadi is the ecclesiastical judge, besides 
whom there is a superior religious officer, 
called mufti or high- priest; and an inferior one 
called the grand marabout. To these officers'lies 
the supreme appeal in all religious concerns. 
The people are gi^nerally ignorant ; yet so jealous 
are the higher ranks of their authority, that print- 
ing, according to M . Fantani, has been prohibited, 
lest there should be too much knowdedge in the 
nation. The only instruction consists in teaching 
boys to read and repeat fifty or sixty aphorisms 
from the Jxoran. The Alfagni or learned men are 
jugglers. 

The Algerine kingdom made formerly a consi- 
derable part of the Mauritania Tingitana, See 
Mauritania, which was reduced to a Homan 
province by Julius Casar, and from him also 
called Mauritania Casariensis. After the Ho- 
mans had been driven out of Africa by the Van- 
dals, and the latter by t!ie Saracens about the 
middle of the seventh century, the Arabs conti- 
nued masters of the country, divided into petty 
kingdoms under chiefs of their own choosing, till 
the year 1051, when Albubeker ben Omar, or, as 
the Spanish authors call him, Abu Texefien, 
revoked at the tyranny of those despots, gathered, 
y the help of his marabouts, or sain s, a power- 
ful army of malcontents, in Numidia and Libya.. 
Ilis followers were named Mombites; by the 
Spaniards, Alraoravide.s, probably from tlicir being 
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assembled principally by the Mahommedan saints 
so called The khalif of Kayem^s forces were 
at this time taken up in quelling revolts in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, &c. and the Arabs in Spain 
engaged in the most bloody wars; so that 
Texefien, having nothing to fear from them, had 
all the success he could wish against the Arabian 
cheyks whom he repeatedly defeated, and at last 
drove out of Numidia, Libya, and all the 
western parts, reducing the whole province of 
Tingitania under his dominion. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Yusef, or Joseph, who laid the 
foundation of Morocco, which he designed for 
the capital of his empire. While that city was 
building, he sent ambassadors to Tremecen, at 
that time inhabited by a powerful sect of Mahom- 
medans called Zeneti, proposing to bring them 
back to what he called the true faith ; but the 
Zeneti, despising his offers, murdered his ambas- 
sadors, and invaded his dominions with an army 
of 50,000 men ; whereupon he immediately led 
his army into their country, destroying all before 
him witii fire and sword ; while the Zeneti, instead 
of opposing his progress, retired as fast as pos- 
sible towards Fez, in hopes of assistance. But 
in this they were miserably deceived, for the Fez- 
zans coming up with die unhappy Zeneti, encum- 
bered with their families and baggage, and ready 
to expire with hunger and weariness, cut them 
all to pieces, except a small number who were 
either drowned in attempting to swim across a 
river, or perished by falling from the adjacent 
rocks. Meantime Joseph reduced their country 
to a mere desert ; but it was soon repeopled by 
a numerous colony of Fezzans, who settled there. 
In this war it is computed that near a million of 
the Zeneti, men, women, and children, lost their 
lives. Notwithstanding the assistance Joseph 
had thus received from the FYzzans, he declared 
war against them, reduced them to become bis 
tributaries, and extended his conquest all along 
the Mediterranean. lie next attacked those 
Arabian cheyks who had not yet submitted, taking 
many castles and fortresses, till then deemed 
impregnable ; and at last completely subdued 
them. Thus was founded the empire of the 
Morahites, which, however, was of no long dura- 
tion; that race being in the 12tli century driven 
out by Moliavedin, a marabout. This race of 
priests was expelled by Abduiac governor of 
Fez ; and he, in the 13th century, was stripped 
of his conquests by the Sharifs of Ilascen, the 
descendants of those Arabian princes whom 
Abu-Tcxefien had formerly expelled. The bet- 
ter to secure their new dominions, the Sharifs 
divided them into several little kingdoms or 
provinces ; and among these the present king- 
dom of Algiers was divided into four, viz. Treme- 
cen, Tenez, Algiers Proper, and Bujeyah. The 
four first monarchs laid so good a foundation for 
a lasting balance of power between their little 
jtingdoms, that they continued for some centuries 
in mutual amity ; but at length the king of Tre- 
mecen having ventured to violate some of their 
articles, Abul Farez, king of Tenez, declared 
war against him, and obliged him to become his 
tributaiy. This king dying soon after, and hav- 
ing divided his kingdom among his three sons, 
new discords arose ; which Spain taking advan- 
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tage of, sent a powerful fleet and army against 
Barbary, in 1505, under the count of Navarre, 
who took Oran, Bujeyah, and some other im- 
portant places ; which so alarmed the Algerines, 
that they put themselves under the protection of 
Selim Eutemi, an Arabian prince. lie came 
to their assistance with a great number of his 
bravest subjects, but was not able to prevent the 
Spaniards from landing a number of forces near 
Algiers, and making the Algerines tributary to 
Spain ; or from building a strong fort on a small 
island opposite to the city, which terrified their 
corsairs from sailing either in or out of the har- 
bour. They continued under this yoke until 
1516 ; when, hearing of the death of Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, they sent to Aruch Barbarossa, 
who was at this time no less dreaded for his va- 
lour than for his surprising success, requesting 
him to join his forces with those of Selim 
Eutemi, and free them from the Spanish yoke; 
offering him a gratuity answerable to so great a 
service. Upon this Barbarossa immediately des- 
patched eighteen galleys and thirty barks to the 
assistance of the Algerines : while be himself 
advanced towards the city with 800 Turks, 
3000 Jigelites, and 2000 Moorish volunteers. In 
his road to Algiers, he surprised Ilassan, another 
famed corsM-, and obliged him to surrender ; 
not without^ previous y)romise of friendship : 
but no sooner had Barbarossa got him in his 
power, than he cut off his head ; and obliged 
all Hassan’s Turks to follow him in his new ex- 
edition. On Barbarossa’s approach to Algiers, 
e was met by ])rince Selim, attended by the 
people, who looked for deliverance from this 
abandoned villain, whom they accounted invin- 
cible. He was conducted into the city amidst 
their acclamations, and lodged in one of the 
noblest apartments of prince Eutemi's palace, 
where he was treated with the greatest marks 
of honour. Elated beyond measure wifh this 
kind reception, Barbarossa formed a design of 
becoming king of Algiers; and fearing op- 
position from the inhabitants, on account of 
the excesses he suffered his soldiers to commit, 
caused prince Eutemi to be murdered at the 
baths, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
king; his Turks and Moors crying out as he 
rode along the streets, ‘ Long live King Aruch 
Barbarossa, the invincible king of Algiers, the 
chosen of God to deliver the people from the 
oppression of the Christians; and destruction 
to all that shall oppose, or refuse to own him 
as their lawful sovereign.^ This last threaten- 
ing so intimidated the inhabitants, already ap- 
prehensive of a general massacre, that he was 
immediately acknowledged king. The unhappy 
princess Zaphira, Selim's queen, poisoned her- 
self, to avoid the brutality of this tyrant, whom 
she unsuccessfully endeavoured to stab with a 
dagger. After this, Barbarossa treated his sub- 
jects with such cruelty, that they used to shut 
up their houses and hide themselves when he 
appeared in public. A plot was formed against 
him, but being discovered, he caused twenty 
of the principal conspirators to be beheaded, 
and their bodies to he buried in a dunghill, and 
laid a heavy fine on those who survived ; which so 
terrified the Algerines that tliey never afterwards 
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attempted any thing against him. Meantime, the 
son of prince Selim, having deil to Orar, and put 
himself under the protection of the marquis of 
Gomarez, laid before that nobleman a plan for 
putting the city of Algiers into the hands of the 
king of Spain. Upon this young Selim Eutemi 
was sent into Spain, to lay his plan before car- 
dinal Ximenes ; who, having approved of it, 
sent a fleet with 10,000 land forces, under the 
command of Don Diego de \'era, to drive out 
tlie Turks, and restore the young prince. But 
the fleet was no sooner come within sight of the 
land, than it was dispersed by a storm, and the 
greatest part of tlie ships dashed against the 
rocks* Most of the Spaniards were drowned ; 
and the few who escaped were either killed by 
the Turks or made slaves. The king of Tenez made 
an attack upon him, but as the rest of the history 
of this bloody tyrant will be narrated under the 
article Baubarossa, it is only necessary to add 
here, that, after taking and plundering Tenez, 
and being chosen king of Tremecen, by the in- 
habitants, who were displeased with their own 
sovereign, he was at last killed by Abuchen- 
men, king of Tremecen, assisted by tlie Spa- 
niards, in the forty-fourth year of his age, and 
second of his reign over Algiers. The circum- 
stances of his defeat and death live related as 
follows ; The prince of Trernen flecKtg to Cdiarles 
V. obtained an army of 10,000 under the com- 
mand of the marquis Gomarez, who besieged 
him closely. Taking with him 1500 Turks 
and 5000 Moors, he sallied out upon his be- 
siegers, but was obliged to retire and defend 
himself within the citadel of Tremecen. Seeing 
no other prospect of escape, he dug a subter- 
raneous passage, by which means he left the 


obliged to work without intermission for three 
years, in which time the work was completed 
He then caused the fort he had taken to be re- 
paired, and placed a strong garrison in it, to 
prevent any foreign vessels from entering the 
harbour without giving an account of them- 
selves. By these two important works, Hayra- 
din soon became dreaded not only by the Arabs 
and Moors, but also by the majitime Chris- 
tian powers, especially the Spaniards. The 
grand seignior having sent him a fresh supply 
of money, he was enabled to erect batteries on 
all places that might favour the landing of an 
enemy. All these have since received greater 
improvements from time to time, as often 
as there was occasion. Meantime the Sultan, 
either from a sense of the great services Mayra- 
:iin had done, or out of jealousy lest he 'should 
make himself independent, raised Ilayradin 
to the dignity of bashaw of the empire, and ap- 
pointed llassan Aga, a Sardinian ronegado, and 
an experienced officer, to succeed him as bashaw 
of Algiers. llfLSsanhad no sooner taken possession 
of his new government, than lie began to j)ursue 
his ravages on the Spanish coast with greater fury 
than ever; extending them to the ecclesiastical 
state, and other parts of Italy ; whereupon Pope 
Paul 111. exliorted the emperor Charles U. to 
send a powerful fleet to suppress those cruel pi- 
racies; and, that nothing might be wanting to 
render the enterprise successful, a bull was pub- 
lished, wherein a plenary absolution of sins, and 
the crown of martyrdom, were promised to all 
who should either fall in battle or be made slaves. 
The emperor on his part needed no spur ; and 
therefore set sail with a fleet of 120 ships and 
20 galleys, having on board 30,000 chosen troops, 


city, but was pursued by some Spaniards, who, 
although he scattered plate and jewels in the 
way, would not suffer themselves to be diverted, 
and at last overtook him at llarxda, eight 
leagues from Tremecen, and despatched him. 
Abuchen-mcn was then declared king. 

Although the news of Barbarossa's death 
spread the utmost consternation among the 
Turks at Algiers, they nevertheless proclaimed 
his brother Ilayradin king ; and the Spanish 
commander, having sent back the emperor’s 
forces, without making any attempt upon Al- 
giers, he lost the opportunity of driving the 
Turks out of that country; while Ilayradin, 
justly dreading the consequences of the ty- 
ranny of his officers, sought the protection of 
the grand seignior. This was readily granted, 
and himself appointed bashaw or viceroy of 
Algiers ; by which means be received .such re- 
inforcements, that the Algerines durst not make 
the least complaint; and such numbers of Turks 
resorted to him, that he became not oidy capa- 
ble of keefdng the Moors and Arabs in .subjec- 
tion at home, but of annoying the Christians 
at sea. II is first step was to take tlie Spanish 
fort of Calan, which was a great nui.sance to 
his metropolis, and though the Spaniards held 
out to the last extremity, he soon became ma.s- 
ter of it. lie next set about building a strong 
mole for the safety of his ships. In this he 
tmpluyed 30,000 Christian slaves, whom he 


and an immense quantity of money, arms, iim- 
miinition, &:c. In this expedition many young 
nobility and gentry attended. as volunteers, and 
many knights of Malta, so remarkable for their 
valour against the enemies of Christianity. 
Even hidie.s of birth and character attended 
Charles in his expedition, and the wives and 
daughters of the officers and soldiers followed 
them, with a design to settle in Barliary after 
the conquest was finished. The Algerine.s were 
greatly alarmed by this prodigious armament. 
The city was defended only by a wall, with scarce 
any outworks. The whole garrison consisted of 
800 Turks and 6000 Moors, without fire arms, 
and poorly disciplined and accoutred ; the rest 
of their forces being dispersed in the other pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, to levy the usual tribute 
on the Arabs and Moors. The Spaniards landed 
without opposition, and immediately built a tort, 
under the cannon of which they encamped, a,nd 
diverted the course of a spring which supplied 
the city with water. Being now reduced to the 
utmost distress, Hassan was on the point of sur- 
rendering, when advice was brought him that t le 
forces belonging to the western government we 
in full march towards the place ; upon ' 

was revSolved to defend it to the utmost. Char e , 
in the mean time, resolving upon a genera as- 
sault, kept a constant firing upon the 
which, from the weak defence made by the g* 
risen, he looked upon as already his own. 
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while the douwan or Algerine senate, were deli- 
berating on tlie most proper means of obtaining 
an honourable capitulation, a mad prophet, 
named Yuself, attended by a multitude of people, 
entered the assembly, and foretold the speedy 
destruction of the Spaniards before the end of 
the moon, exhorting the inhabitants to hold out 
till that time. This prediction was soon accom- 
plished in a very surprising and unexpected 
manner: for, on the 28th of October, 1541 , a 
dreadful storm of wind, rain, and hail, arose from 
the north, accompanied with violent shocks of 
earthquakes, and an universal darkness, so that 
the elements seemed to combine together for the 
destruction of the Spaniards. In that night, some 
say in less than half an l)our, eighty-six ships and 
fifteen galleys were destroyed, with all their crews 
and military stores, by wliich the army on shore 
was deprived of all means of subsisting in these 
parts. Their camp also, which spread itself along 
tlie plain under the fort, \Vas laid quite under 
water by tlie torrents wliich descended from the 
neighbouring hills. Many of the troops, trying 
to remove into sonm bi'tter situation, were cut in 
pieces by the ]\Ioors and Arabs ; while several 
galleys, and other vessels, endeavouring to gain 
some neighbouring creeks along the eomsts, were 
immediately plundered, and their crews massa- 
cred by the inhabitants. Next morning Charles 
beheld the sea covered with the fragments of so 
many ships, and the bodies of men, horses, and 
other creatures, swimming on the waves ; at 
which lie was so disheartened, that abandoning 
liis tents, artillery, and all his heavy baggage, to 
the enemy, he marched at the head of his army, 
though in no small disorder, towards cape Mala- 
hux, in order to rc-imhark in tliose few vessels 
which had outwealhered the storm. Ihitllassan 
who watched his motions, allowed him just time 
to get to the shore, when he attacked the Spaniards 
in the midst of their hurry to get into their ships, 
killing great numbers, and bringing away a still 
greater number of cajitives ; after which he re- 
tuiiu'd in triumpli to Algiers, where he celebrat- 
ed his happy deliverance with great rejoicings, 
in this unfortunate expedition upwards of 120 
t hips and galleys were lost, above 300 laud and 
sea officers, 8000 soldiers and marines, besides 
those destroyed by the enemy on the re-imbarka- 
tion, or drowned in the last storm. The num- 
ber of prisoners was so great, that the Algerines 
soid some of them, by way of contempt, for an 
onion per head . Charles himself escaped with 
difficulty to Tunis with his few remaining fol- 
lowers. Hassan afterwards made his ally the 
king of Tremccen tributary, and returning to Al- 
giers laden with riches, soon after died of a fe- 
ver, in the sixty-sixth yqar of his age. After this 
Ilaji became king, and the Spaniards afterwards 
'vere never able to annoy the Algerines in any 
considerable degree. In 1555 they lost the city 
of Bujeyah, which was taken by Selha-Uais, 
Hassan’s successor, who dying soon after of the 
plague, the Algerine soldiers chose a Corsican 
renegado, Ifassan Corso, in his room, till they 
should receive fiuther orders from tlie Porte. 
He did not accept of the bashawship without a 
good deal of difficulty ; and he liad hardly en- 
joyed his dignity four months^ before news came 


tliat eight galleys were bringing a new bashaw to 
succeed him ; one Tekelli, a principal Turk of 
the grand seignior’s court : upon which the Al- 
gerines unanimously resolved not to admit him. 
By the treachery of the I.cvantine soldiers, how- 
ever, he was admitted at last, and the unfortunate 
Corso thrown over a wall in which a number of 
iron hooks were fixed ; one of which catching 
the ribs of his right side, he hung three days in 
the most exquisite torture before he expired. 
Tekelli was no sooner entered upon his new go- 
vernment, tlian he behaved with such cruelty and 
rapacity, tliat he was assassinated even under the 
dome of a saint, by Yusef Calabres, the favour- 
ite renegado of Hassan Corso ; who, for this ser- 
vice, was unanimously chosen bashaw, but died 
of the plague six days after bis election. Yusef 
was succeeded by Hassan, the son of Hayradin, 
who had formerly been recalled from his bashaw- 
ship, when he was succeeded by Sellia-llais : 
and now had the good fortune to get himself re- 
instated in his employment. Next year the 
Spaniards undertook an expedition against Mo- 
stagan, under the command of the Count d’Alcan- 
dela ; but were defeated, their commander killed, 
and 12,000 taken prisoners. Hassan having dis- 
obliged his subjects by allowing the mountaineers 
of Cuco to buy ammunition at Algiers, was sent 
in irons to Cj^stantinople, while the aga of the 
Janisaries supplied his place. Hassan found 
means to clear himself : but a new bashaw was 
appointed, called Acbinet ; who was no sooner 
arrived, than he sent the two deputy bashaws to 
Constantinople, where their heads were struck 
off. — Achmet was a man of insatiable avarice, 
and had bought his dignity by the money he had 
amassed while head gardener to the Sultan. He 
enjoyed it, however, only four months ; and 
after his death, the stat« was governed other four 
months by his lieutenant ; when Hassan was a 
third time sent viceroy to Algieis, where he was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of joy. 
The first enterprise in which Hassan engaged, 
was the siege of Marsalquiver, near Oran. His 
army consisted of 26,000 foot and 10,000 horse; 
and his fleet of thirty-two galleys and galliots, to- 
gether with three French vessels laden with pro- 
visions. The city was defended by Don Martin 
de Cordova, brother of the Count d’Alcandela, 
who had been taken prisoner in the battle where 
that nobleman was killed, but had obtained his 
liberty from the Algerines with immense sums, 
and now made a most gallant defence against the 
Turks. The city was attacked with the utmost 
fury by sea and land, so that several breaches 
were made in the walls. The Turkish standards 
were several times planted on the walls, and as 
often dislodged ; but the place must have in fhe 
end submitted, had not Hassan been obliged to 
raise the siege, on hearing that the famed Geno- 
ese admiral Doria was approaching with succours 
Iroin Italy. The fleet accordingly arrived soon 
after ; but missing the Algerine galleys, bore 
away for Pennon de Velez, where they were 
shamefully repulsed by a few Turks who gar- 
risoned that place ; which, however, was tak^ 
the following year. In 1507 Hassan was again 
recalled to Constantinople, where he died three 
years after. He was succeeded by Mahomet, 
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who gained the love of the Algerines by several and maintain them and their retinue, in a man- 
public spirited actions. He incorporated the ner suitable to their dignity at their own charge 
Janissaries and Levantine Turks together, and by The bashaws, liowever, were, for the future, to 
that means put an end to their dissensions, be excluded from assisting at any but general 
which laid the foundation of the Algerine inde- doiiwans, unless invited ; and from having the 
pendency on tlie Porte. He likewise added liberty of voting in them, unless when their ad- 
some considerable fortifications to the city and vice was iiskcd, or the interest of the Porte was 
castle, which he designed to render impregnable, likely to suffer by their silence. All other con- 
But while he was thus studying the interest of cerns, which related to the government of AL 
Algiers, one John Gascon, a bold Spanish adven- giers, were to be wholly left under the direction of 
turer, formed a design of burning the whole pi- the dey and his douwari. These proposals having 
ratic navy in the bay ; but this plan, though pa- been accepted by the f’orte, the deputies returned 
tronised by king Philip 11. proved abortive, highly satisfied; and having notified their new 
owing to the dampness or improper mixture of privileges, the great douwan immediately pro- 
the fire works ; and Gascon himself, being taken ceeded to the election of a dey from among 
prisoner, was barbarously slain by the Algerines, themselves. They compiled a new set of laws, 
Mahomet, being soon after recalled, was succeed- and made several regulations for tlie better sup- 
ed by the famous renegade Ochali, who reduced port and maintenance of this new form of go- 
the kingdom of T unis ; which, however, remained vernment, to the observation of which they obliged 


subject to the viceroy of Algiers only till the 
year 1586, when a bashaw of Tunis was appoint- 
ed by the Porte. In 1585, under Memi Arnaud 
an Albanian, we first find the Algerines pa.ssing 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and extending their de- 
predations as far as the Canary Islands, where 
they made a descent, carried oft' 300 persons (in- 
cluding the governor's family), with great plun- 
der, but admitted some of the principal ladies to 
ransom. Early in the seventeenth^ ^century the 
goveniment of the Algerines underwent con- 
siderable revolution. 

Algiers, till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, continued to be governed by viceroys 
appointed by the Porte; concerning whom we 
find nothing very remarkable, further than that 
their avarice and tyranny was intolerable both to 
the Algerines and the Turks. At last the Turkish 
Janissaries and militia becoming pow'erful enough 
to suppress the tyrannic swvay of the.se bashaws, 
and the people being almost exhausted by the 
heavy taxes laid upon them, the former resolved 
to depose those petty tyrants, and .set up some 
officers of their own at the head of the realm. 
The better to succeed in this attempt, the militia 
sent a deputation of some of their chief members 
to the Porte, to complain of the oppression of 
these bashaws, who sunk both the revenue of the 
state, and the money remitted to it from Con- 
stantinople, into their own coffers, which should 
have been employed in keeping up and paying 
the soldiery ; by which mean.s they were in con- 
tinual danger of being overpowered by the Ara- 
bians amd Moors, who, if ever so little assisted 
by any Christian power, would hardly fail of 
driving all the Turks out of the kingdom. They 
represented to the grand vizier how much more 
honourable, as well as easier and cheaper, it 
would be for the grand seignior to permit them 
to choose their own dey, or governor, from 
among themselves, whose interest it would then 
be to see that the revenue of the kingdom was 
rightly applied in keeping up its forces com- 
plete, and in supplying all other exigencies of 
the stale, without any farther charge or trouble 
to tlie Porte than that of allowing them its pro- 
tection. On their part, they engaged always to 
acknowledge the grand seigniors as their sove- 
reigns, and to pay their usual allegiance and tri- 
bute, to respect their bashaws, and even to lodge. 


all their subjects to swear ; and the militia, navy, 
commerce, &c. were all settled pretty nearly on 
the footing upon which they now are ; though 
the altercations that happened between the ba- 
shaws and deys, the one attempting to recover 
their ibrmer power, and the other to curtail it, 
caused such frequent com])laints at the Ottoman 
court, as made them often repent their com])li- 
ance. In 1601, the Spaniards, under Doria the 
Genoese admiral, made another attempt upon 
Algiers, in which they were more fortunate tnan 
usual, their fleet being only driven back by con- 
trary winds, so that they came olf without los.s. 
In 1600, the Moors being expelled from Spain, 
flocked in great numbers to Algiers; and as 
many of them were very able sailors, they un- 
doubtedly contributed to make the Algerine fleet 
so formidable as it became soon after. In 1616 
it consisted of forty sail, of between 200 and 400 
tons, their admiral 500 tons. It was divided 
into svvo squadrons, one of eighteen sail, before 
the port of Malaga ; and the other at the Cape 
of Santa Maria, between Lisbon and Seville; 
both of which fell foul on all Ciiristian ships, 
both English and French, w'ith whom tliey pre- 
tended to be in friendship, as well as Spaniards 
and I’oituguese, with whom they were at war. 
The Algerines were now become very li)rinidable 
to the European powders. The Spaniards, who 
were most in danger, and least able to cope with 
them, solicited the assistance of England, Rome, 
and other states. The French, however, were 
the first wdio cTared to show tlieir resentment of 
the perfidious behaviour of these miscreants; 
and in 1617 M. Beaulieu was sent against them 
with a fleet of fifty men of war, wdio defeated 
their fleet, took two of their vessels, while their 
admiral sunk his own ship and crew, rather than 
fall into his hands. In 1690 a squadron of Eng- 
lish men of war was sent against Algiers, under 
Sir Robert Mansel; but it returned without 
doing any thing ; and the Algerines, becoming 
more and more insolent, openly defied all the 
Fluropean powers, the Dutch only excepted ; to 
whom, in 1625, they sent a proposal, directe( 
to the prince of Orange, that in case they won 
fit out twenty sail of ships the following year, 
upon any good service against the Spaniards^ t ey 
would join them with sixty sail of 
Next year, the Coulolies, or Cologlie3| the c i - 
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dren of such Turks as had been permitted to 
marry at Algiers, who were enrollea in the mi- 
litia, having seized on the citadel, had well nigh 
made themselves masters of the city ; but were 
attacked by the Turks and renegadoes, who de- 
feated them with terrible slaughter. Many of 
them were executed ; and their heads thrown in 
heaps upon the city walls, without the eastern 
gate. Part of the citadel was blown up ; and 
the remaining Coulolies were dismissed from the 
militia, to which they were not again admitted 
till long after. 

Amurath IV. in 1623, having made a truce 
for twenty-five years, with the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. the Algerines and other states of Bar- 
bary threw off their dependence on the Porte 
altogether, and set up for themselves; and re- 
solved, that whoever desired to be at peace with 
them mtist apply to their government. They 
accordingly began to make prizes of several 
merchant ships belonging to powers at peace 
with the Porte ; and having seized a Dutch ship 
and poleacre at Scanderoon they ventured on 
shore, and finding the town abandoned by the 
Turkish aga and inhabitants, they plundered 
all the magazines and wareliouses, and set them 
on fire. About this time Louis XIIL under- 
took to build a fort on their coast, instead of 
one formerly built by the Marsilians, and which 
they had demolished. This, after some dif- 
ficulty, he accomplished ; and it was called 
the Bastion of ranee: but the situation being 
afterwards found inconvenient, the French 
purchased the port of La (’alle, and obtain- 
ed liberty to trade with the Arabians and 
j^-Ioors. The Ottoman court, in tlie mean lime, 
was so much embarrassed with the Persiairwar, 
that there was no leisure to check the Algerine 
pirates. This gave an opportunity to the vizier 
and other courtiers to compound matters with 
the Algerines, and to get a share of their prizes, 
which were very considerable. However, for 
form’s sake, a severe reprimand, accompanied 
with threats, was sentlhein; to which they replied, 
tliat, ^ these depredations deserved to be in- 
dulged to them, seeing they were the only bul- 
wark against the Christian powers, especially 
against the Spaniards, the sworn enemies of the 
IMoslcm name : ’ adding, that ‘ if they should 
pay a punctilious regard to all that could piircba.se 
peace, or liberty to trade with the Ottoman em- 
pire, they would have nothing to do but set fire 
to all their shipping, and turn camel-drivers for 
a livelihood.^ The Algerines continued to pro- 
secute their piracies with impunity, to the terror 
and disgrace of the Europeans, till the year 
1652 ; when a French fleet being accidentally 
driven to Algiers, the admiral took it into his 
head to demand a release of all the captives of 
his nation, without exception. This being re- 
hised, the Frenchman without ceremony carried 
off the Turkish viceroy, and his cadi or Judge, 
who were just arrived from the Porte, with all 
their equipage and retinue. The Algerines, by 
^ay of reprisal, surprised the bastion of France 
already mentioned, and carried off the inhabitants 
1 of 600, with all their effects; 

^mich so provoked the admiral, that he sent 
hem word, he would pay them another visit 
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next year with his whole fleet. The Algerines, 
undismayed by his threats, fitted out a fleet of 
sixteen galleys and galliots excellently manned 
and equipped, under the command of admiral 
Ilali Pinchinin. The chief design of this arma- 
ment was against the treasures of Loretto ; which, 
however, they were prevented by contrary winds 
from obtaining. Upon this they made a descent 
on Naples, where they ravaged the whole terri- 
tory of Nicotera, carrying off a vast number of 
captives, and among them some nuns. From 
thence steering towards Dalmatia, they scoured 
the Adriatic ; and loading themselves with im- 
mense plunder, left those coasts in the utmost 
consternation. At last the Venetians, alarmed 
at such terrible depredations, equipped a fleet of 
twenty-eight sail, under the command of admiral 
Capello, with express orders to burn, .sink, or take, 
all the Barbary corsairs he met with, either on 
the open seas, or even in the grand seignioPs 
harbours, pursuant to a late treaty of peace with 
the Porte. The captain bashaw, who had been 
sent out with the Turkish fleet, to chase the Flo- 
rentine and Maltese cruisers out of the Archipe- 
lago, understanding that the Algerine squadron 
was so near, sent orders to the admiral to come 
to his assistance. Pinchinin readily agreed : but 
having resol^|d on a descent upon the island of 
Lissa, belon^ng to the Venetians, he was over- 
taken by Capello, from whom he retired to Va- 
lona, a sea port belonging to the grand seig- 
nior, whither the Venetian admiral pursued him ; 
but the Turkish governor refusing to eject tire 
pirates according to the articles of the peace be- 
tween the Ottoman court and Venice, Capello 
was obliged to content himself with watching 
them for some time. Pinchinin at last ventured 
out, when an engagement immediately ensued, 
in which the Algerines were defeated, and five 
of their vessels disabled, with the loss of 1500 
men, Turks and Christian slaves; besides 1600 
galley slaves who regained their liberty. Pin- 
chiuiii, after this defeat, returned to Valona, 
where he was again watched by Capello ; but 
the latter had not lain long at his old anchorage, 
before he received a letter from the senate, de- 
siring him to make no farther attempt on the 
])irates at that time, for fear of a rupture with 
the Porte. This was followed by a letter from 
the governor of Valona, desiring him to take care 
lest he incurred the sultan’s displeasure by such 
insults. The brave Venetian was forced to 
comply ; but, resolving to take such a leave of 
the Algerines as he thought they deserved, ob- 
served how they had reared their tents, and 
'^rawn their booty and equipage along the shore. 
He then kept firing among their tents, while some 
well manned galliots and brigantines were or- 
dered among their shipping, who attacked them 
with such bravery, that, without any great loss, 
they towed out their sixteen galleys, with all 
their cannon, stores, &c. In this last engage- 
ment, a ball from one of the Venetian galleys 
happening to strike a Turkish mosque, the whole 
action was considered as an insult upon the 
grand seignior. To conceal this, Capello wa^ 
ordered to sink all the Algerine ships he had 
taken, except the Admiral ; which was to oe 
conducted to Venice, and laid up as a tropny. 
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Capello came off with a severe reprimand ; but anchor before Algiers; where, being joined by 
the Venetians were obliged to buy, with 500,000 the marquis D’Affranville, at the head of five 
ducats, a peace from the Porte. The grand seig- stout vessels, it was resolved to bombard the 
nior offered to repair tlie loss of the Algerines by town. Accordingly 100 bombs were thrown 
building ten galleys for them, upon condition into it the first day, which did terrible execution; 
Uiat they should continue in his service till the while the besieged made some hundred discharges 
end of the ensuing summer ; but Pinchinin, who of their cannon against them, without doing any 
knew how little the Algerines chose to lie under considerable damage. The following nights the 
obligations to him, civilly declined the offer. — bombs were again thrown into the city in such 
Meantime, the news of this defeat filled Algiers numbers, that the dey’s palace and other great 
with the utmost confusion. The whole city wits edifices were almo.st destroyed ; some of their 
on the point of a general insurrection, when the batteries were dismounted, and several vessels 
bashaw and douwan issued a proclamation, not sunk in the port. Thedey and Turkish bashaw 
only forbidding all complaints under the severest as well as the whole soldiery, alarmed at this 
penalties, but all persons whomsoever, to take dreadful havock, immediately sued for peace. — 
their thumbs fioin within their girdles, while they As a preliminary, the immediate surrender was 
were deliberating on this important point. In the insisted on of all Christian captives who had been 
mean time they applied to the Porte for an order taken fighting under the French flag; which 
that the Venetians, settled in the Levant, should being granted, 142 of them were immediately 
make up tlieir loss. But with this the grand seig- delivered up, with a promise of sending him the 
nior refused to comply, and left them to repair remainder as soon as they could be got from the 
their loss, as w'ell as build new ships, the best difierent parts of the country. Accordingly Du 
way they could. It was not long, how’ever, be- (^uesne sent his commissary-general and one of 
fore they had the satisfaction to see one of their his engineers into the town ; but with express 
corsairs land with a fresh supply of 600 slaves, orders to insist upon the delivery of all the 
whom he had brought from the coast ot Iceland, French captives without exception, together with 
whither he had been directed by a miscreant the eftbets they had taken from the French ; and 
native taken on board a Danish shin. Our pirates that Mezomorto their then admiral, and Halt 
did not long continue in their weaS/nd defence- Rais, one of their captains, should he given as 
less state ; being able, at the end of two years, hostages. This last demand having embarrassed 
to appear at sea with a fleet of sixty-five sail, the dey, he assembled the <louwan, and ac- 
which soon cleared the seas, and brought liorae quainted them with it ; upon which Mezomorto 
vast numbers of slaves, and an immense (juantity fell into a violent passion, and told the assembly, 
of rich spoils ; in.somuch tliatthe English, French that the cowardice of those who sat at the helm 
and Dutch, were obliged to cringe to the mighty had occasioned the ruin of Algiers ; but that for 
Algerines, w'ho sometimes vouchsafed to be at his part he never would consent to deliver up 
peace with them, but swore eternal war against any thing that had been taken from the French. 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, whom they looked He immediately acijuainted the soldiery with 
upon as the greatest enemies to the Mahommedan what had passed ; which so exasperated them, 
name. At last Louis XIV. provoked by the out- that they murdered the dey that very night, and 
rage.s committed by the Algerines on the coasts on the morrow chose Mezomorto in his place, 
of Provence and Languedoc, ordered, in 1681, a This was no sooner done, than he cancelled all 
considerable fleet to be fitted out against them, the articles of peace which had been made, and 
under the Marquis Du Quesne, vice-admiral of hostilities were renewed with greater fury than 
France, llis first expedition was against a iium- ever. The French admiral now kept pouring in 
ber of Tripolitan corsairs; who took shelter m such volleys of bombs, that in less than three 
the island of Scio, but pursuing them tliitlier, he days, the greatest part of the city was reduced to 
quickly destroyed fourteen of their vessels, be- ashes, and the fire burned with such vehemence, 
sides battering the wails of the castle ; and find- that the sea was enlightened with it for more 
ing they still continued their outrages on the than two leagues round. Mezomorto, unmoved 
French coast, he sailed to Algiers in August at all these disasters, and the vast number 
1682, cannonading and bombarding it so furi- of the slain, whose blood ran in rivulets along 
ously, that the whole town was in flame.s in a the streets ; or rather, grown furious and des- 
very little time. The great mosque was battered perate, sought only how to wreak his revenge 
down, and most of the houses laid in ruins, in- on the enemy: and, not content with causing 
somuch that the inhabitants were on the point of all the French in the city to be cruelly mu^ 
abandoning the place ; when, on a sudden, the tiered, ordered their consul to be tied hand and 
wind changed, and obliged Du Quesne to return foot, and fastened alive to the mouth of a mor- 
to Toulon. The Algerines immediately made tar, from whence he was shot awajr against their 
reprisals, by sending a number ^)f galleys to the navy. By this piece of inhumanity Du Quesne 

coast of Provience, where they committed the was so exasperated, that he did not leave Algiers 

most dreadful ravages, and brought away a vast till he had utterly destroyed all their fortifica- 
number of captives ; upon which a new armament tions, shipping, almost all the lower part, an 
was to be got ready at Toulon and Marseilles above two-thirds of the upper part of the city , 
against tlienext year ; and the Algerines, having by which means it became little else than a heap 
received timely notice, put thenwelves in as good of ruins. ' The haughty Algerines were 
a state of defence as the lime would allow. In roughly convinced that they were not 
May 1683, Du Quesne with his squadron, ca^t and, therefore, immediately sent an embassy l 
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France, begging in the most abject terms for 
peace; which Louis immediately granted, to 
their inexpressible joy. 

The following copy of the speech, made by 
the Algerine envoy on this occasion, will give 
the reader an idea how deeply they felt the con- 
sequences of this defeat. 

^ Most high, most excellent, most powerful, mag- 
nanimous, and invincible Louis XIV. emperor of 
the French, whom God preserve, and make happy, 

I prostrate myself at the foot of thy sublime 
imperial throne, as the messenger of the joy with 
which our republic, and the dey, my master, have 
concluded a peace with tliy lieutenant ; and of 
their impatient desire, that thy sublime majesty 
will be pleased to put thy ratifying seal to it. 
The force of thy ever-victorious arms, and the 
strength of thy sword, have made them sensible 
of the fault which Baba Hassan committed, in 
declaring war against thy subjects. I am de- 
puted hitlier to beg thy pardon for it, and to as- 
sure thee, in the sincerest terms, that, henceforth, 
our conduct shall be such as may deserve the 
friendship of the greatest emperor of the disciples 
of Jesus, and the only one we stand in dread of. 

‘ The atrocious violence committed against the 
person of tliy consul, is such as we should judge 
would prove an invincible obstacle to a peace if 
thy light, which, like that of the sun, penetrates 
all things, did not easily conceive how far an en- 
raged and ungovernable populace can carry their 
furious resentment, in the midst of multitudes of 
their fellow-citizens, crushed in pieces by thy 
bombs; of which number they beheld their 
parents, brethren, and children, deprived either 
of life, effects, or liberty. 

‘ But whatever their motives were, the violence 
we are far from excusing or extenuating. I 
come to beg of thee to turn for ever away thy 
sacred eyes from beholding a deed detested by all 
good men amongst us, especially those in power; 
who cannot therefore he justly charged with it. 

‘ We liope, mighty emperor, great as Gemsehid, 
opulent as Kraour, magniticent as Solyman, and 
magnanimous as Akemptas, tliat thy clemency 
will not reject these our earnest prayers ; and the 
high opinion we have of thy unparalleled gene- 
rosity, gives us a kind of assurance, that thou 
wilt order all our brethren wlio wear tliy chains 
to be set at liberty, as we ourselves have done, 
not only to thy subjects, but likewise to those 
who were under the shadow of thy august name ; 
that the joy for this peace may become equal 
and universal ; and that a much greater number 
of mouths may be thereby opened to celebrate 
tliy praise. That, when thy subjects return to 
their country, they may thankfully come and 
throw themselves at thy feet, while our’s proclaim 
thy praise throughout the vast countries of Africa, 
and imprint in their children a veneration for thy 
incomparable virtues, and a due regard for the 
French nation. 

* This will prove the happy foundation of an 
eternal peace ; of which we promise an exact 
and religious observance on our part, in all its 
articles ; not doubting but it will be equally ob- 
served by thy subjects ; from whom thy authority 
claims an unlimited obedience. 
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‘ May the almighty and gracious Creator give 
a blessing upon this peace, and maintain a per- 
petual union between the most high, most ex- 
cellent, and most magnanimous emperor of the 
French, and the most illustrious and magnificent 
bashaw, dey, douwan, and the victorious armies 
of the republic of Algiei-g.* 

Fearful of his predecessor's fate, the ferocious 
dey now abdicated the sovereignly ; and the dis- 
putes which took place between the Turkish 
viceroys and the Algerine deys, occupy the prin- 
cipal part of their domestic history to the con- 
clusion of this century, when the Porte united 
the two dignities into one. They now began to 
pay some regard to other nations, and to be a 
little cautious how they wantonly incurred tlieir 
displeasure. The first bombardment by the 
French had so far humbled the Algerines, that 
they condescended to enter into a treaty with 
F.ngland ; which was renewed, upon terms very 
advantageous to the latter, in 1686. This was 
renewed, at various periods, by James II., 
William III., and Geo. II. It is not to be sup- 
posed, howevei, that the habitual perfidy of the 
Algerines would disappear on a sudden: notwith- 
standing this treaty, they lost no opportunity of 
making prizes of the English ships when they 
could conveni^tly come at them. Upon some 
infringement m this kind, captain Beach drove 
ashore, and burnt seven of their frigates in 1695; 
which produced a renewal of the treaty five years 
after: but it was not till the taking of Gibraltar 
and Port Malion that Britain could have a suf- 
ficient check upon them to enforce the observa- 
tion of treaties ; and these have since proved 
such restraints upon Algiers, that they still con- 
tinue to pay a greater deference to the Englisn 
than to any other European power. The last 
century furnishes no very remarkable events in 
the history of Algiers, except the taking of 
the famous city of Oran from the Spaniards 
in 1708, which they retook in 1737, and the 
expulsion of tlie Turkish bashaw, and uniting 
his office to that of dey in 1710. This intro- 
duced the form of government which still con- 
tinues in Algiers, 

During the general peace of the European 
continent in 1816, the British government felt 
inclined to enter into some more permanent en- 
gagements with this people. They were required 
to treat the inhabitants of the Ionian isles as 
Brilisli subjects ; a peace was negociated by our 
commander between the Barbary stages and 
Sardinia and Naples, and the abolition of all 
Christian slavery. These proposals, the last ex- 
cepted, met the dey’s approbation; but, with 
respect to die last, as he was a subject of the 
Porte, lie required a delay of six months to en- 
able him to consult his government. Lord Ex- 
mouth agreed to wait three months, but had 
scarcely quitted the shores, when a most barba- 
rous outrage on the coral fisheries at Bona, where 
a number of Corsicans, Neapolitans, and Italians, 
had long resorted for coral, under the protection 
of the British flag, summoned him to return. 
On the 23d of May, a body of Algerine infantry 
and cavalry, to the number of 2000, attacked 
their boats; the fire of the forts opened ujion 

2 li 
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mem at the same time, tlie British flags were 
seized and trampled underfoot, and nearly the 
whole of the crews barbarously butchered. Our 
government immediately resolved to punish this 
insulting barbarity; and, accordingly, the Im- 
pregnable of ninety-eight guns, three ships of 
seventy-eight guns, four frigates, and several 
smaller vessels, gun-boats, &c., were commanded 
to rendezvous at (Gibraltar, where they were 
joined by five Dutch frigates and a sloop, and 
appeared before Algiers on the 18th of August, 
liere tliey found that very considerable additions 
had been made to the fortifications, that new 
works had been thrown up on both flanks of the 
town, that the shijis were all in port, and between 
forty and fifty mortar and gun boats, while an 
army of 40,000 troops had been collected from 
the interior. 

After a fruitless message to the dey on the 
morning of the 27th of August, Lord Exmouth 
in the (jueen Charlotte personally commenced 
the attack, which was seconded by the w’holo 
fleet of English, and w'ell supported by the 
Dutch. After twelve hovirs incessant firing the 
^shole Algerine fleet was destroyed, and at least 
half of the town. The fleet then retired to 
anchor beyond those o. the enemy’s batteries and 
mortars which were still undemolished, and the 
following morning the British AdKiiral had the 
satisfaction to receive from the dey the full ac- 
knowledgment of all the pro})osals made by the 
British government in the following treaty. 
1. The abolition of Christian slavery. 2. The 
delivery to the British flag of all slaves in the 
dominions of tlie dey, to whatever nation they 
may belong, at noon on the 31st of August. 3. 
To deliver also to the British flag all money 
received by the dey, for the redemption of slaves 
since the commencement of this year, at noon 
also of the same day. 4. Reparation being made 
to the British consul for all losses lie may have 
sustained in consequence of his confinement. 
5. The dey making a public apology, in pre- 
sence of his ministers and oflicers, and begging 
pardon of the consul in terms dictated by the 
captain of the Queen Charlotte. Ixird Exmouth 
had the satisfaction of informing the British 
Admiralty, on the 1st of September, that all the 
slaves in Algiers wa^re already embarked, with 
357,000 dollars for Naples, and 25,000 for Sar- 
dinia. 

The dey is now absolute monarch, and pays 
no other revenue to the i’orte, than that of a 
certain number of fine boys, and some presents 
which are sent thither yearly. His own income 
rises or falls according to the opportunities he 
has of fleecing both natives anti foreigners : 
whence it is variously computed by different 
authors. Dr. Shaw computes the taxes of the 
whole kingdom to bring into the treasury no 
more than 300,000 dollars ; but supposes that 
the eighth part of the prizes, the effects of those 
persons who die without children, joined to the 
yearly contributions raised by ilic government, 
presents fit>m foreigners, fines and oppre.ssions, 
may bring in about a.s much more, lloth the 
dey, and officers under him, enrich themselves 
by nijjine and fraud ; which it is no wonder to 
find tue common people practising upon one 


another, and especially upon strangers, seeing 
tliey themselves are impoverished by heavy taxes, 
and the injustice of those who are in authority. 
It is generally known, that the first beys were 
elected by the militia, who were then called the 
douwan, or common-council. This elective body 
was at first conqiosed of 800 militia oflicers, with- 
out whose consent tlie dey could do nothing ; 
and upon some urgent occasions all the officers 
residing in Algiers, amounting to above 1500, 
were summoned to assist. But since the deys, 
who may be compared to the Dutch Stadlholders, 
have become more powerful, the douwan is prin- 
cipally composed of tliirty chiali-bashaws, or 
colonels, with now and then the mufti and cadi 
upon some emergencies ; and on the election of 
a dey, tlie whole soldiery are allowed to come 
and give their votes. All the regulations of state 
ought to be determined by that assembly, before 
they pass into a law, or the dey hath power to 
put them in execution ; but, for many years back, 
the douwan is of so little aceount, that it is only 
convened out of formality, and to give assent to 
what the dey and his chief favourites have con- 
certed lieforehand. The method of gathering 
the votes in this august assembly is perfectly 
agreeable to the character of those w ho compose 
it. The aga, or general of the janissaries, or the 
president pro tempore, first proposes the ques- 
tion; which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by the chiah-bashaws, and from them 
echoed again by four oflicers called bashaldalas, 
from thes(? tlie (|uestion is repeated from one 
member of the douwan to another, with strange 
contortions, and the most hideous growling?, il 
it is not to their liking. Erom the loudness of 
this growling noise, the aga is left to guess as 
well as he can whether the majority of the assem- 
bly are plea.scd or displeased with the question; 
and from such a preposterous method, it is not 
surprising that these assemblies should seldom 
end without some tumult or disorder. As the 
whole body of the militia is concerned in the 
election of a new dey, it is s(4dom carried on 
without blows and bloodshed : but when once 
the choice is made, tlie person elected is saluted 
with the words Alla barrick, ^ God bless you 
and prosper you ;’ and tlie new dey usually 
causes all the officers of the douwan to be 
strangled, filling uji their places with those who 
Iiad been most zealous in promoting it. Ironi 
this account of the election of the deys, it can- 
not be expected that their government should be 
at all secure ; and as they arrive at the throne 
by tumult, disorder,jUnd bloodshed, they are gene- 
rally deprived^ of it by the same means, scarcely 
one in ten of them having the good fortune to 
die a natural death. 

The officer next in power to the dey is the aga 
of the janissarie.s, wno is one of the oldes 
officers in the army, and holds his post only Dr 
two months. He is then succeeded by the clua i? 
or next senior officer. During the two mon is 
in which the aga enjoys his dignity, the keys c 
the metropolis are in his hands ; all military or 
ders are, issued out in his name ; and die 
of the dey upon any offending soldier, wne i 
capital or not, can only be executed in the 
of his palace. As soon as he has gone throng 
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short office, he is considered as mazoul, orsuper- 
juinuated ; receives his pay regularly, like the 
rest of the militia, every two moons ; is exempt 
from all further duties, except when called by the 
(Icy to assist at the grand council, to which he 
has^ however, a right to come at all limes, but 
has no longer a vote in it. — Next to the aga in 
dignity, is the secretary of state, who registers 
all the public acts ; and after him are the thirty 
chiahs, or colonels, who sit next to the aga in 
ihe douwan, and in the same gallery with him. 
Out of this class are generally chosen those who 
go ambassadors to foreign courts, or who dis- 
perse the dey’s orders throughout the realm. — 
Next to them are 800 bolluk-ba.shaws, or eldest 
captains, who are promoted to that of chiah- 
bashaws, according to their seniority. The oldah- 
bashaws, or lieutenants, are next ; who amount 
to 400, and are regularly raised to the rank of 
captains in their turn, and to other employments 
in the state according to their abilities. 1'hese, 
by w;»y of distinction, wear a leather strap, hang- 
ing down to the middle of their hack. One 
rule is strictly observed in the rotation of these 
troops from one deputy to a higher ; viz. the 
ri(j:ht of seniority ; one single infringement of 
which would raise an insurrection, and probably 
cost the dey his life. Other military officers of 
note are the vakelards, or purveyors of the army; 
the peys, who are the four oldest soldiers, and 
(onscquently the nearest to preferment; the 
soiila(;ks, who are the next in seniority to them, 
.utd arc part of the dey^s body-guard, always 
marching before him when he takes the field 
and distinguished by their carabines and gilt 
scimitars, with a lirass gun on their caps ; the 
kuyts, or Turkish soldiers, each band of whom 
have the government of one or more adowars, 
or itinciaiit villages, and collect their taxes for 
the* (ley ; and (he sagiards, or Turkish lance-men, 
100 of whom always attend the army, and watch 
over the water appointed for it. To these we 
may add the lieys, or governors of the tliree 
great provinces of the realm. All the above- 
mentioned officers ought to compose the great 
douwan or council above-mentioned ; hut only 
the thirty chiah-bashaws have a right to sit in 
ffm* gallery next after the dey : the restare obliged 
to stand on the floor of the hall, or council- 
chamber, with their arms across, and, as much 
as possible, without motion ; neither are they 
permitted to enter with tlieir swords on, for fear 
of a tumult. As for those who have any matters, 
to transact with the douwan, they must stand 
'vithout, let the weather he ever so bad ; and 
more they are commonly presented with coffee 
'y some of the inferior officers, till they are dis- 
missed. 


Algiers with regard to its government is, as 
^ave already intimated, by some styled a rep 
m ; but if it is not a perfect despotism, it 
best he only ranked as a vile oligarchy. 
C()Gs not even mt^rit the title of an ari 
cyatic commonwealth , The powerful part 

urks always to he found in this part keep 
^overnnient in their own hands, and the 
no share. Algiers is at present 
’nto three provinces, viz. the eosU 
' stern, and southern. The eastern, or Lev 


tine government, whi^li is by fur the most con- 
siderable of the three, and is also called Beylick 
contains the towns of Ilona, Constantina, Gigeri, 
Bujeyali, Stessa, Tehez, Zamoura, Biscara, and 
Necanz, in all which the Turks have garrisons ; 
besides which, it includes the two ancient king 
doms of Cuco and Lahez, thougli independent of 
tlie Algerine government, to whose forces their 
country is inaccessible ; so that they still live 
under their own cheyks chosen by each of their 
adowars or hords. To these we may add a 
French factory at Callo, under the direction of 
the company of the French Bastion. — ^I'he west- 
ern government hath the towns of Oran, Treme- 
cen, Mostagan, Tenez, and Secrelly, with its 
castle and garrison. — The southern government 
has neither town, village, nor even a house, all 
the inhabitants living in tents, which obliges the 
dey and his forces to be always encamped. 

In this country it is not to be expected that 
justice will be administered with any degree of 
impartiality. It is ordinarily administered by 
the cadi, who attends a kind of police court 
twice a day ; hut principal causes are referred to 
the dey. The Mahommedan soldiery are so mucli 
favoured, that they are seldom put to death for 
any crime, except rebellion ; in which case tliey 
arc either strained with a bow-string, or hanged 
to an iron h(wk. In lesser offences they are 
fined, or their pay stopped; and if officers, they 
arc reduced to the station of common soldiers, 
from whence they may gradually raise themselves 
to their former dignity. Women guilty of adul- 
tery, have a halter tied about their necks, with 
the other end fastened to a pole, by which they 
are held under wat(*r till they are suffocated. 
The bastinado is likewise inflicted for small of- 
fences ; and is given either upon the belly, back, 
or soles of the feet, according to the pleasure of 
the cadi ; who also appoints the number of 
strokes. These sometimes amount to 200 or 
300, according to the indulgence the offender 
can obtain, either by bribery or friends ; and 
lienee many die under this punishment, for 
want of advocates sufficiently powerful. But the 
most terrible punishments are those inflicted 
upon the Jews or Christians who speak against 
Mahomet or his religion ; in which case, they 
must eitlier turn Mahommedan, or be impaled 
alive. If they afterwards apostatize, they are 
burned or roasted alive, or else thrown down 
from the top of the city walls upon iron hooks, 
where they are caught by different parts of their 
body, according as they happen to fall, and 
sometimes expire in the greatest tonnents ; 
though by accident they may be put out of pain 
at once. This terrible punishnieni, however, 
begins now to he disu.sed. 

The coin in circulation at Algiers is chiefly 
tliat of the foreign commercial nations; Uie 
Spanish doubloon and dollar are those most 
commonly seen : the sultanas of gold pass for 
two dollars. Beside these, there is a copper 
harba, having the arras of the country on each 
side, and a square silver asper, worth about 
an English crown. The pata chica is an ideal 
sum, like the pound English, equal to 232 aspers. 

With respect to trade, we observe the corsairs, 
or pirates, form a small republic, of which the 
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rais or captain is the supreme bashaw ; who, 
with the officers under him, form a kind of dou- 
wan, in which every matter relating to the vessel 
is decided in an arbitrary way. These corsairs 
are chiefly instrumental in importing whatever 
commodities are brought into tlie kingdom either 
by way of merchandise or prizes ; which consist 
chiefly of gold and silver, stuffs, damasks, cloths, 
spices, tin, iron, plated brass, lead, quicksilver, 
cordage, sail-clotli, bullets, cochineal, linen, tar- 
tar, alum, rice, sugar, soap, cotton, raw and spun, 
copperas, aloes, Brazil and log-wood, vermilion, 
&c. V ery few commodities, however, are ex- 
erted from this })art of the world ; the oil, wax, 
ides, pulse, and corn produced, being but 
barely sufficient to supply the country ; though 
before the loss of Oran, the merchants have been 
known to ship off from one or other ofthe ports of 
Barbary, several thousand tons of corn. The con- 
sumption of oil, though here in great abundance, 
is likewise so considerable in this kingdom, that it 
is seldom permitted to be shipped ott' for Europe. 
The other exports consist chiefly in ostrich fea- 
thers, copper, rugs, silk sashes, embroidered 
handkerchiefs, dates, and Christian slaves. Some 
manufactures in silk, cotton, wool, leather, &c. 
are carried on in this country, but mostly by the 
Spaniards settled here, especially about the me- 
tropolis. Carpets are also a maimfacture of the 
country, which, though inferior to those of 
Turkey, both in beauty and lineness, are pre- 
ferred by the people to lie upon, on account of 
their being both cheaper ancl softer. There are 
also, at Algiers, looms for velvet, tafl'aties, and 
other wrought silks ; and a coarse sort of linen 
is likeAvise made in most parts of the kingdom. 
The country furnishes no materials for ship 
building. They have neither ropes, tar, sails, 
anchors, nor even iron. When they can procure 
enough of new wood to form the main timbers 
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of a ship, they supply the rest from the materials 
of prizes which they have made ; and thus pro- 
duce new and swift sailing vessels from the ruins 
of the old. Of all the states on the coast of 
Barbary, Algiers is the strongest at sea. 

A squadron making a prize immediately drafts 
out the crew, and replaces it with men from her 
own ; she is then hastened to Algiers, or a neigh- 
bouring friendly port, the flag of the vanquished 
enemy is displayed under that of the corsair, 
and several guns announce the capture. Con- 
signing her slaves to the captain of the port, tlie 
cruiser returns to sea ; but the first step towards 
a final disposal of the cargo, is to submit an 
inventory of the whole to the dey, whose legal 
property every capture is supposed to be, but wlio 
contents himself, generally, with an eighth of the 
value, and a capricious selection of the slaves. 
All Christian slaves who are on board an Al- 
gerine when she makes a capture, are said to be 
allowed their regular share of the prize. 

The slaves intended for sale arc marched to 
the basistan, or auction mart, and made to ex- 
hibit their powers of action by walking back- 
wards and forwards, as we exhibit a horse; a 
crier being in attendance to announce their 
number, trades, and respective qualities. There 
are middle-nicn, or brokers, in this disgraceful 
traffic, who speculate iq)on parties likely to be 
ransomed, or to pay them for llieir temporary 
maintenance. Working on board the galleys of 
the corsairs, keeping up the public roads and 
works, and all kinds of domestic servitude, are 
the lot of these unhappy captives. The women 
of better appearance, in a company of new slaves, 
are cohnnitted to the care ol an olHcer, called 
the checkelbeld, until oflers for their ransom are 
made ; poorer females are consigned at once to 
any treatment that their Turkish or Moorish 
masters may think proper to inflict. 


ALCOA, or ZwARTKOPS Bay, an inlet of 
the southern coast of Africa, east of the (^ape of 
Good Hope, from whieh it is distant about ,500 
English miles, being situated in south lat. 

5(3'. and east long. 26^. .53'. 

This bay, in the neighbourhood of which it 
is pjrojected by government to found a new and 
important colony, is about twenty miles in 
breadth from east to west, and the shore is a 
level sandy beach, except from the usual landing 
place to its western extremity. The bottom is 
good holding ground. A heavy swell rolls in 
from the eastward, and the bay is open to all 
winds that blow from north-east to south-east; 
so that it at present affords but a very imperfect 
shelter against the most prevailing gales. On 
the west, about a mile out, is good anchorage in 
five fathoms ; in the bay the tide rises between 
six and seven feet. It receives the Sunday, 
Kowie, and Zwartkops rivers, and has some 
fine springs of water near the landing place on 
the western side. The bar of the Zwartkops is 
nometimes open, and at other times closed ; but 
within the bar the river is navigable for small 
vessels several miles. 

A slip of land about 4000 feet in length, and 


500 wide, is here sheltered on one side by a ridge 
of sand hills, and on the other by a sudden rise 
of the country. The soil is fruitful, and pre- 
sents a fine situation for a fishing village. Tl'f^ 
black w hale abounds in the bay ; a large natural 
salt pan is found in the neighbourhood, and 
solid advantages might he derived to the nation, 
and to the East India Company in particular, it 
w'ould seem, by an establishment formed on this 
spot for salted beef and fish. Superior cattle to 
those of the Cape are found in this neigh- 
bourhood, and Mr. Barrow conjectures that beef 
could bo yielded here at sixpence per pound, or 
even under that j)rice, to shinning. Hides 
skins might also be salted and necome a valuab e 
export. Those of the wild animals here, (par- 
ticularly of the antelope), even with the native 
dressing, make excellent leather; the surrounding 
country is fertile in corn, and has several no 
woods within a short distance from the ay. 
‘The country about Zwartkops 
enlightened traveller we have just named, se 
to be well adapted for the cultivation ot gr • 
The farmers here give themselves no trou 
manure the land, yet reckon upon a 
twenty-five, thirty, and even forty, for on , 
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pecially if a stream of water can occasionally be 
turned upon the ground. On stiff clayey land 
a small quantity of sheep's dung is sometimes 
employed to prevent the fragments from clogging 
together, and so make the parts less tenacious. 
The little value they attach to manure is obvious 
from the heaps of dung that are piled about the 
liouses in those places where the cattle, in order 
to preserve them from beasts of prey, are pent 
up at night. These consist of circular or 
square spaces, shut in by dead branches of the 
thorny mimosa, which are called kraals, a name 
they have also thought proper to transfer to the 
collected huts of the Hottentots and Caffres. 
The beds of some of these kraals were not less 
than twelve feet deep of dung, unmixed with 
any other material ; but this is neither the only 
nor the least offensive nuisance witli which the 
hovel of a Dutch peasant is usually surrounded. 

The great fertility of the land in this part of 
the colony, is not, however, any inducement to 
the farmer to extend the cultivation of grain be- 
yond die present limited quantity, as he can 
have no demand for his produce unless a regular 
coasting trade wcire estalilishcd. They would 
he vi-ry glad to find a market for their grain at a 
fixed contract price, even as low as two shillings 
and eight pence for a Winchester bushel, de- 
livered in Zvvartkops bay. (This was in 1797.) 
The wheat of the ('ajie is a larg(i full grain, 
weighing usually from sixty-one to sixty-six 
pounds a bushel. Immediately after the capture 
a small cargo was sent to Kurope, which sold 
at Mark-lane market at a higher price than the 
best hmglish wheat that appeared on the same 
day.’ 

Ziiurveldt is on the east side of this bay, and 
the capital of the new district of IJitenhagen 
stands to the north of it, and on the Zwartkojis 
liver. J-'ort Frederick is a recent establishment 
on the shores of the bay, surrounded by a few 
houses. 

AIXJDIDES, in botany, a name given by 
\'aillani to a species of ])lants, called by Micheli 
and Finnans zannichellia. Also an aquatic 
plant so called from its resemblance to the alga, 
having imperfect hermaphrodite flowers. 

AlTiOL, or Medi sa’s Ukad, a fixed star of 
the third magnitude, in the constellation Per- 
seus ; ion. 2F''. 50'. 42". of Taurus ; lat. 23"^. 23'. 
47." N. according to Flainstead. This star has 
hcen subject to singular variations, appearing 
at different times of different magnitudes, from 
tile fourth to the second which is its usual size. 
This is supposed to be owing either to the in- 
terposition of a large body revolving round Al- 
gol, or to some portion of its own; in conse- 
quence of which, part of its body covered with 
spots, or such like matter, is periodically turned 
towards the earth. 

ALGON, a small island of Sweden, on the 
west coast of the gulf of Bothnia. Long. 18“^. 
E. lat. 63^'. 9'. N. 

ALG0N(^UINS, the name of several tribes 
or savage Indians, who inhabit different parts of 
North America, but all supposed to proceed 
from a common origin. The Algonquins of 
Lanada were formerly numerous; but their 


present number, according to Mackenzie, doet 
not exceed 150 families. 

The Algonquins of Uainy I>ake inhabit a 
country, the precise limits of which are not 
accurately known. The country which they 
possess has been much hunted, and its game i.s 
now nearly exhausted ; in consequence of which 
they roam about in detached parties in quest of 
a precarious subsistence. They are immoderately 
fond of spirits, of which large quantities are 
furnished them by the north-west traders, in 
return for their furs and other commodities. 

The Algonquins who inhabit Portage de 
Prairie, possess a low, flat, and marshy country, 
mostly covered with timber, and filled with 
game. They are emigrants from the lake of the 
woods, and the country east of it, and were 
settled in their present abodes by the north-west 
traders, that they might hunt the country on the 
lower parts of Red River. They are orderly, 
well disposed, and immoderately addicted to 
spirit drinking. 

As hunters and warriors, the Algonquins had 
no rivals, and were once closely connected with 
the Iroquois Indians, and considered as their pro- 
tectors ; but their allies and protegees began to 
rival their foauer masters in the arts of hunting 
and of war, mud jealousies arose which almost 
proved fatal to the existence of the Algonquins, 
although they were assisted by the h'rencb. The 
language of the Algonquins is considered as the 
most ancient and copious of the three radical 
tongues of the North American Indians, and is 
preferred to either tiie Huron or the Sioux. 
There is a church devoted to the Romish religion 
in their territory ; but the exertions of the priest- 
hood have hitherto had little effect on their 
morals : they are in the general practice of po- 
lygamy, and given to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as much as ever. The country around 
them is cultivated in miserable and detached 
patches of ground, and this solely by their 
women, the men being engrossed wnth fishing 
and hunting. The residence of the first chief, 
or Sachem, of all the Algonquin tribes, is at tlie 
trading establishment, situate on a high bank on 
the north side of the river la Pluie^ in north 
lat. 48°. 37'. This chief is by way of dis- 
tinction called Nectam, implying personal pre- 
eminence. In this place the elders meet in 
council to treat of peace, war, and other public 
concerns. 

ALGORAB, a fixed star, of the third mag- 
nitude, in the right wing of tlie constellation 
Corvus, marked (5) by Bayer. 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic term for the art 
of numbering truly and readily, comprehending 
the six common rules of aritlimetic, and called 
logistica numcralis. We say the algorithm of 
integers, the algorithm of fi actions, the algorithm 
of surds, &c. 

ALGOSAREL, in botany, a name used by 
Avicenna, and some other authors, for the dau- 
randa decus carotta of J.innaius. 

ALGOZO, a small town of Portugal, in Traz- 
oz-montes, twenty miles west-south-west of Mi- 
randa de Duero. 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spanish polity, an officer 
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whose business it is to see the decrees of a judge ‘ There is no conqueror but God or, ‘ Obedi- 
executed. ence and honour to our lord Abouabdoulah.’ The 

ALHABOR, tlie Arabian name for the star ceilings are gilt or painted, and time has caused no 
called Sirius diminution in the freshness of their colours, 

ALIIAGI, in botany, the trivial name of a though constantly exposed to the air. The lower 
species of hedysarum. See Heoysarum ros. part of the wall is mosaic disposed in fantastic 
ALHAMA, a populous and well built town knots and festoons. The porches at the end are 
of Granada, in Spain, situated in the midst of more like grotto work than any thing else to 
craggy mountains, about twenty-five miles south- which they can he compared. That on the 
west of Granada, on the banks of the Motril, and right hand opens into an octagon vault, under 
having the finest warm baths in all Spain. It the emperor’s palace, and forms a perfect whis- 
was taken from the Moors in 1481, when the pering gallery, meant to be a communication 
inhabitants, though surprised, and the town bctw'ccn the offices of both houses. Opposite 
without a garrison, made a gallant defence ; but to the door of the communa through which you 
being at length forced to submit, the place was enter, is another leading into the quarto de los 
abandoned to the pillage of the Christian sol- leones, or apartment of the lions, which is an 
diers, who, not satisfied with an immense quan- oblong court, 100 feet in length, and fifty in 
tity of gold and jewels, made slaves of upwards breadth, environed with a colonnade seven feet 
of 3000 of the inhabitants. Lon. 3°. 24\ W. broad on the sides and ten at the end. Two 
lat. 36“^. 49'. N. porticoes or cabinets about fifteen feet square, 

ALHAMBRA, an ancient fortress, and resi- project into the court at the two extremities, 
dence of the Moorish monarchs of Granada, It The square is cov ered with coloured tiles ; the 
derives its name from the red colour of the ma- colonnade with white marble. The walls are 
terials with which it was originally built, Al- covered five feet up from the ground with blue 
hambra signifying a red house. It appears to and yellow tiles disposed chequerwise. Above 
a traveller a huge heap of ugly buildings as can and below is a border of small escutcheons, 
well be seen, all huddh'd togethk^r, seemingly enamelled blue and gold, with an Arabic motto 
without the least intention of forming one lia- on a bend ; signifying, ‘ No conqueror but God.’ 
bitation out of tliem. The walls are entirely The columns that support the roof and gallery 
unornamented, all gravel and pebbles, <lauhed are of whim marble, very slender and fantas- 
over with plaister in a very coarse manner : yet tically adorned. Tliey are nine feet high, in- 
this is the palace of tlie Moorish kings of (ira- eluding base and capital, and eight inches and a 
nada, and it is indisputably the most curious half diameter. They are very irregularly placed; 

f lace that exists in Spain, perhaps in the world, sometimes singly, at others in groups ot three, 

11 many countries may be seen excellent mo- hut more frequently two togotlier. The width 
deni, as well as ancient architecture, both en- of the horse-shoe arches above them is four feet 
tire and in ruins ; but nothing to he met with two inches for the large ones, and throe for the 
any where else can convey an idea of this edi- smaller. The ceiling of the portico is finished 
fice, except the decorations of an opera, or the in a much finer and more 'Oomplicated manner 
tales of the genii. than that of the communa, and the stucco laid 

Passing round the corner of the emperor’s on the walls with inimitable delicacy ; in the 
palace, one is admitted at a plain unornamented ceiling it is so artfully frosted and handled as to 
door in a corner. ‘ On my first visit,’ says exceed belief. The capitals are of various dc- 
Swinburne, in his Travels in Spain, ‘ 1 confess signs, thougli each design is repeated several 
r was struck with amazement, as I stept over times ifi the circumference of the court, but not 
tlie threshold, to find myself on a sudden trails- the least attention has been paid to placing them 
»)Orted into a species of fairy land. The first regularly or opposite to 'each other. Not the 
place you come to is the court called the com- smallest representation of animal life can he 
rnunaordel rnesucar, that is, the common baths; discovered amidst the varieties of foliages, gro- 
an oblong squ.are, with a deep basin of clear tesques, and strange ornaments. About each 
water in the middle ; two flights of marble steps arch is a large square of arabesques, surrounded 
leading down to the bottom; on each side a with a rim of characters, that are generally 
parterre of flowers, and a row of orange trees, (juotations from the Koran. Over the pillar is 

Round the court runs a peristyle paved with another square of delightful filagree work. Higher 

marble ; the arches bear upon very slight pillars, up is a wooden rim, or kind of cornice, as much 

in proportions and .style different from all the enriched with carving as the stucco that co- 

regular orders of architecture. The ceilings and vers the part underneath. Oyer this projects a 
wails are encrusted with fret work in stucco, roof of red tiles, the only thing that disfigures 

so minute and intricate, that the most patient this beautiful square. This ugly covering is mo- 

draughtsman would find it difficult to follow it, dern, put on by order of Mr. Wall, the late prime 
unless he made himself master of the general minister. In the centre of the court are twelve 
plan. This would facilitate the operation ex- ill-made lions muzzled, their fore parts smooth, 
ceedingly; for all this work is frequently and their hind parts rough, which bear upon then 
regularly repeated at certain distances, and has backs an enormous basin out of which a lesser 
been executed by means of square moulds ap- rises. While the pipes were kept in good order, 
plied succes.sively, and the parts joined together a great volume of water was thrown up ; 
with the utmost nicety. In every division are falling down into tlie basins, passed through m 

Arabic sentences of different lengths, most of bemsts, and issued out of their mouths into a argt 

liiem expressive of the following meanings : reservoir, where it communicated by cnaiine » 
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■with the jets d’eaiix in the apartments. This 
fountain is of white marble, embellished with 
many festoons and Arabic distiches, compliment- 
ing the monarch and his princes. Passing along 
the colonnade, and keeping on the south side, 
you come to a circular room Used by the men as 
a place for drinking coffee and sorbets in. A 
fountain in the middle refreshed the apart- 
ment in summer. The form of this hall, the 
elegance of its copula, the cheerful distribution 
of light from above, and the exquisite manner in 
which the stucco is designed, painted, and finish- 
ed, exceed all powers of description. Every 
thing in it inspires the most pleasing, voluptuous 
ideas ; yet in this sweet retreat, they say, that 
Abouabdoulah assembled the Abencerrages, and 
caused their heads to be struck off into the foun- 
tain. (■ontinuing yoi.r walk round, you are 
next brought to a couple of rooms, at the head of 
the court, which are supposed to have been tri- 
bunals, or audience chambers. Opposite to the 
►Sal'cC de las Abencerrages is the entrance into 
the Torre dc las dos hermanas, or the tower of 
the two sisters ; so named from two very beauti- 
ful pieces of marble laid as flags in the pave- 
ment. This gate exceeds all the rest in profu- 
sion of ornaments, and in the beauty of prospect 
which it affords throiigh a range of apartments, 
where a multitude of arches terminate in a large 
window open to the country. In a gleam of sun- 
shine the variety of tints and lights tlirown upon 
this enfdade arc uncommonly rich. The first 
liall is the concert room, where th(^ women sat ; 
the musicians played above in four balconies. 
In the middle is a jet <reau. The marble pave- 
iiH'nt is equal to the finest existing, for the size of 
the flags and evenness of the colour. The two 
sisters arc slabs that measure fifU'cn feet by seven 
and a half, without flaw or slain. The walls, up 
to a certain height, are mosaic, and above are 
divided into very neat comp'artments of stucco, 
all of one design, which is also followed in many 
of die adjacent lialls and galleries. The ceiling 
is a fn tlod cove. To preserve this vaulted roof, 
as well as some of the other principal cupolas, 
the outward walls of the towers are raised ten 
feet above the top of the dome, and support 
aiiotlier roof oyer all, by winch means no damage 
can ever be caused by wet weather or excessive 
heat and ( old. From ibis ball you pass round 
the liitle my i tie garden of Tandarax, into an ad- 
ditional building made to the east end by Charles 
V. The rooms are small and low. llis favourite 
motto, ‘ Plus outrij,’ appears on every beam. 
This leads to a little tower, projecting from the 
line of the north wall, called Ei tocader, or the 
dressing-room of the sultana. It is a small 
.square cabinet, in the middle of an open gallery, 
from which it receives light by a door and three 
'windows. The view is charming. In one cor- 
ner is a large marble flag, drilled full of holes, 
through which the smoke of perfumes ascended 
iiom furnaces below ; and here, it is presumed, 
^he Moorish queen was wont to sit to fumigate 
and sweeten her person. The emperor caused 
ihis room to be painted with representations of 
his wars, and a great variety of grotesques, which 
^iq)ear to be copies, or at IcJist imitations, of 
‘hose in the lobby of the Vatican. P’rom hence 
Vou go through a long passage to the hall of 


ambassadors, which is magnificently decorated 
with innumerable varieties of mosaics, and the 
mottoes of all the kings of Granada. This long 
narrow antichamher opens into the communaon 
the left hand, and on the right into the great 
audience hall in the tower of Comares, a noble 
apartment, tliirty-six feet square, thirty-six high 
up to the cornice, and eighteen from thence to 
the centre of the cupola. The walls on three 
sides are fifteen feet thick, on tlie other, nine ; 
the lower range of windows thirteen feet high. 
The whole wall is inlaid with mosaic of many 
colours, disposed in intricate knots, stars and 
other figures. In every part various Arabic sen- 
■ tences are repeated. Having completed the 
tower of the upper apartments, which are upon 
a level with the offices of the new palace, you 
descend to the lower floor, which consists of 
bed-chambers and summer rooms : the back stairs 
and passages, that facilitated the intercourse be- 
tween them, are without number. The most re- 
markable room below is the king^s bed-chamber, 
which communicated, by means of a gallery, with 
the upper story. The beds were placed in two 
alcoves, upon a raised pavement of blue and 
white tiles ; but as it was repaired by Philip V. 
who passed some time here, it cannot be said how 
it may have j^en in former times. A fountain 
played in the middle, to refresh the apartment in 
hot weatlier. Behind the alcoves are small door» 
that conduct you to the royal baths. These con- 
sist of one small closet with marble cisterns for 
w^ashing chiUlren, two rooms for grown-up per- 
sons, and vaults for boilers and furnaces that sup- 
plieil the baths with water and the stoves with 
])arty coloured earthenware ; light is admitted 
by holes in the ceiling. Hanl by is a whispering 
gallery, and a kind of labyrinth said to have 
been made for the diversion of the women and 
children. One of the passages of communication 
is fenced oft’ with a strong iron gate, and called 
the prison of the sultana ; but it seems more pro- 
bable that It was put up to prevent any body 
from climbing up into the women’s (juarter. 
Under the council room is along slip, called the 
king’s study : and adjoining to it are several vaults, 
sai(i to be the place of burial of the royal family. 
In the year 1.574, four sepulchres were opened; 
but as they contained nothing but bones and 
ashes, were immediately closed again.’ This 
noble palace, however, is hastening to decay, and 
without repairs, to which the finances of Spain 
are inadequate, it will in a few years be a pile of 
ruins. Its beautiful ajiartments, its stately co- 
lumns, and its lofty walls, will be minojled to- 
gether, and no memorial be left in Spain of a 
people who once governed the Peninsula. 

ALIIAN DAL, from handaly Arab, colocr/nthos, 
a term in the Arabian pharmacy, signifying colo- 
cyHth — The trochisee alhandal, are a kind of 
troches composed of coloeynths, bdellium, and 
gum tragacanth. They were esteemed good 
purgatives, though not used at this time. 

ALIIAZEN, in biography, a learned Arabian, 
who lived in Spain about the close of the eleventh, 
or beginning of the twelfth century. His prin- 
cipal works are a treatise on astrology, and ano- 
ther on optics, printed in Latin in the I hesaurus 
Opticae of Risner, in 1572. Alhazen supposed 
that the refraction of the atmosphere did not de- 
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pend upon its vapours, but upon its different 
transparency. In examining the efl'ects of re- 
fraction, he endeavours to prove that it is so far 
from being the cause of the heavenly bodies ap- 
pearing larger near the horizon, that it would 
make them appear less : two star®, he says, ap- 
pearing nearer together in the horizon than near 
the meridian. This phenomenon he ranks among 
optical deceptions. 

AldiEN, in natural history, a name by which 
Dr. Shaw, and others, have called a genus of 
plants, named by Linnaeus Lawson i a inennis. 

ALIilDADA, or Alidade, Arab, a ruler, the 
index or label of an astronomical, or geometrical 
astrolabe for taking heights or distances. 

ALHIRTO, in astronomy, a fixed star of the 
third magnitude, in the constellation Capricorn, 
otherwise called rostrum gallinae. Near this 
star, in 1600, appeared a new star, which con- 
tinued visible twenty-one years, and then disap- 
peared. 

AH, a sect among the Mahommedans, who ad- 
here to the right of succession of Ali, and to the 
reform of Mussulmanism introduced by him. 
This sect is more particularly called Schiites; 
and stands opposed to the Sunnites, or sect of 
Omar, who adhere to the law as left by Maho- 
met, Abubeker, and Omar. Af^^** Mahomet’s 
death, great disputes arose about the succession, 
and though many voted for Ali, Abubeker was 
preferred, and elected the first caliph. The Per- 
sians are the chief adherents to the sect of Ali, 
whom they hold to have been the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Mahomet, and Abubeker an usurper. 
On the contrary, the Turks are of the sect of 
Omar ; and hold Ali in execration. The distin- 
guishing badge of the followers of Ali is a red tur- 
ban, which is worn by the Persians, who are 
hence called in derision, by the Turks, Kilsibachi, 
i. e. red heads. Sec next article. 

Ali, or Hali, the son of Abu Taleb, cousin- 
german and son-in-law of Mahomet, being mar- 
ried to his daughter Patiinali. lie was the 
fourth caliph after him, as Ik? did not succeed till 
after the death of Othman, in 165.'), though he 
stood competitor with Abubeker, upon Maho- 
met’s death, A. D. 632, which occasioned a civil 
war among the Mussulmans. He was murdered 
in the fifth year of his reign, and sixty-third of 
his a^re, A. D. 060, near Cafa, in Arabia Felix, 
by Muavias, the sixth caliph ; who, to obtain 
that dignity, poisoned Ali’s son and successor, 
Hacen, along with his brother Ilassan, and eleven 
of Ali’s grandsons, within six months after his 
death. Jt is worth remarking, that the four first 
successors of Mahomet, Abubeker, Omar, Oth- 
man, and Ali, whom he had employed during his 
life as his chief agents in establishing his reli- 
gion, by extirpating unbelievers, and whom on 
that account he styled the * cutting swords of 
God,’ like the successors of Alexander, all died 
violent deaths ; and that this bloody impostor’s 
family, as well as that of the mad monarch of 
Macedonia, was nearly, if not totally, extirpated 
within thirty years after his death. When the 
prophet assembled his kimsmen, and declared his 
mission, he asked which among them would be 
his vizier : H am the man,^ exclaimed the youth- 
ful Ali, then of the age of fourteen ; ^ whoever 
rises against thee, I '^'ill dash out his teeth, tear 
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out his eyes, break hi^ legs, rip up his bcuy ; Q 
prophet, I will be thy vizier over them.’ Ali 
kept his word ; and famous both for his eloquence 
and valour, became one of the main pillars of 
the new faith, and obtained the name of the 
‘ Lion of God, always victorious.’ lie is said to 
have been the author of several works, particu- 
larly one entitled Centiloquium, which is much 
esteemed among the Arabs and Persians ; and 
part of which has been translated into English by 
M. Ockley. He also wrote an interpretation of 
the Alcoran. 

ALI BEY, an eastern adventurer, whose his- 
tory and exploits have excited considerable 
interest He was probably born among the 
Abazans, a people inhabiting Mount Caucasus, 
and brought by the slave merchants to one of 
the annual sales at Cairo, where he was purchased 
by the brothers Isaac and Yousef, Jews, em- 
ployed in the custom-house, and presented by 
them to Ibrahim, a kiaya, or veteran colonel of 
janissaries, and one of the most considerable men 
in Egypt. He is supposed to have been then 
tw'elve or fourteen years of age. By the favour 
of his patron, he was taught to read, write, and 
perform the customary military exercises, in which 
he displayed a fire and activity that obtained for 
him the appellation of djendali, or madman. 
At the age of eighteen or twenty his beard was 
allowed to grow, or he wfts made free ; his patron 
gave him a wife and revenues, promoted him to 
the rank of kachef, or governor of a district, and 
procured him to be elected one of the twenty- 
four beys. His ambition was hereby excited ; and 
the death of Ibrahim, in 1757, opened a way for the 
execution of his projects. After an absence of 
a few years, during which he had been engaged 
in various intrigues for raising and displacing 
.several chiefs, and two years of which he had 
passed in a state of exile in Said, or Upper 
Egypt, devising his ])laris of future domination, 
he returned to Cairo in 1766 ; and in one night 
killed four beys, who were his enemies, banished 
four others, and from tliut time became chief of 
a numerous }>arty. Not contented with the office 
of bey, he aspired to the suUanship of Egypt ; 
determined to throw ofi’ the supremacy of the 
Porte, and accordingly expelled the pacha, re- 
fused the tribute, and in 1768 proceeded to coin 
money in his own name. The Porte, occupied 
by other concerns, was under a necessity of tem- 
jiorising; and Ali pushed forward his enterprises 
with success. He began with dispossessing 
Ilammam, an Arab sheik, of a port of the Said, 
which he had occupied, and where he had formed 
a power capable of giving disturbance : and 
towards the end of this year, 1769, fitted out 
some vessels at Suez, which were ordered to seize 
on Djedda, the port of Mecca, whilst a body of 
cavalry inarchea by land to take possession of 
the city itself. The project which he had fonned 
was, to make Europe abandon the passage to the 
East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
substitute the ancient route of the Mediterrar 
nean sea, and the Arabian gulf, flushed witu 
success, in the enterprises he had accomphshe 
already, his ambition suggested to him more ex- 
tensive conquests. Syria was the first object o 
his contemplation ; and the war with the Itus- 
sians, which broke out in 1769, and which occu- 
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j)!ed all the Turkish forced in the north, favoured 
his design. Besides which, sheik Daher, in 
actual rebellion against the Porte, would be a 
powerful ally ; and the extortions of the pacha 
of Damascus disposed those he had oppressed 
for revolt, and made way for his obtaining the 
title of the deliverer of nations. Ali having laid 
his plan, detached in 1770 a corps of Maraalukes, 
to take possession of Gaza, and thus to secure an 
entrance into Palestine; soon after he sent a 
lartrer army to form a junction with Daher at 
Acre, and to proceed thence to Damascus. 

( )sman, the pacha of this place, was diligent in 
nis preparations, and collected a numerous army. 
On the 6th of June 1771, a decisive action took 
place, in which Mahomet, the friend of Ali, and 
Daher his ally, proved victorious, and took pos- 
session of liamascus ; but the castle resisted. 
At the moment when the signal of surrender was 
expected, Mahomet suddenly commanded a re- 
treat, and all his cavalry turned towards Egypt. 
Tins singular revolution was at first attributed to 
a pretended report of the death of Ali Bey; but 
It w as owing to a conference which had passed the 
])roceding night between a crafty agent of Osman 
and Mahomet Hey, Ali’s commander. Ali, 

though disappointed and chagrined, did not re- 
nounce his projects ; he prepared, in conjunction 
with Daher, a second army for the campaign of 
1772, but the event was unpropitious. The 
escape of Mahomet roused his jealousy and his 
lears ; he beheld in him a dangerous rival, and re- 
solved on his ruin. Having ordered the gates of 
Cairo to be shut, and no IMahaaluke to be allowed 
to pass, he sentenced Mahomet into immediate 
exile in the Said. Mahomet, however, contrived 
to make his escape ; and from this moment all 
was lost; for the Mamalukes, wearied with the 
insolence of Ali Bey, repaired in crowds to his 
rival, so tliat in about six weeks he left the Said 
with a strong force, and marched towards Cairo. 
All, however, prepared to meet him ; and in the 
month of April 1772 the two armies had a ren- 
contre in the plains of El-Masateb, at the gates 
of Cairo ; the issue of which was, that Mahomet 
and his party entered the city, sabre in hand ; 
and Ali Bey had barely time to escape with 800 
of liis Mamalukes. With this inconsiderable 
force he repaired to Gaza, and attempted to join 
his ally, Daher, at Acre, who, after some danger 
from which he was rescued, conducted him to the 
city. Both Ali and Daher marched to the suc- 
cour of Said, (Sidon,) which was then besieged 
oy the troops of Osman, in conjunction with the 
Druzes. At their approach the Turks raised the 
siege, and retired to a place about a league north 
of the city, on the river Aoula. There, in July 
^J72, an engagement took place ; and the 
i urkish army, three times more numerous than 
that of the two allies, was entirely defeated. 

I he seven pachas, who commanded it, fled ; and 
k aid remained in the possession of Daher. Ali Bey 
and Daher, on their return to Acre, proceeded 
0 chastise the inhabitants of Yafa, or Jaffa, who 
nia revolted ; and, after a siege of eight months, 
le town capitulated in February 1773. Ali 
now determined to return to Cairo ; and he was 
encouraged in his purpose by the promised suc- 
‘ours ot Daher, and of tlie Russians. This 
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assistance was delayed, and Ali became impatient. 
In April 1773, quickened in the execution of 
his purpose by fabricated letters which he re- 
ceived from Cairo, he began his march at the 
head of his Mamalukes, and some troops fur- 
nished by Daher ; but when he advanced into 
the desert, which separates Gaza from Egypt, he 
fell into an ambush of 1000 IVIamalukes, com- 
manded by Mourad, a young bey, who, being 
enamoured of the wife of Ali Bey, had obtained 
a promise of her from Mahomet, in case ho 
should bring him the head of Ali. The attack 
was impetuous ; Mourad met with Ali in the 
crowd, wounded him in the forehead, made 
him prisoner, and conducted him to Mahomet. 
By his former master, Ali was received witli 
perfidious respect; but on the third day this 
parade of civility and politeness terminated by 
Uie death of Ali Bey, who, according to some, 
died of his wounds; or, as others report, by 
poison. 

Ali Bey was a character of original vigour and 
capacity ; and was superior in his views to what 
could have been expected from one who was 
bred in barbarism and ignorance — he governed 
Egypt with a steady hand, and was particularly 
favourable to the Franks. But he undertook 
more than li^had power or talents to perform; 
and by this means exhausted his revenues in 
fruitless entei prises. lie is also blamed for re 
signing active labours to his lieutenants, fo* 
placing unlimited confidence in his favourites, 
and winking at the exactions of his officers. His 
morals were those of his country, where perfidy 
and murder are the only means of pursuing the 
objects of ambition ; yet he was not devoid of 
generosity. During his administration, several 
nests of robbers in Egypt were annihilated; vil- 
lages which had been inhabited by the pirates 
of the Nile were razed; the communication 
between different parts of the country was free ; 
the roads were no longer infested with robbers, 
nor was navigation interrupted by that spirit of 
pillage, which, since his death, has resumed its 
fatal activity. It was his wish that every man 
might be able to carry his purse in his hand, and 
leave his door open, without running any risk. 

ALI PACHA, of Janina and vizier of Epi- 
rus. He rose, as we have seen already, (arti- 
cle Albania,) from a comparatively obscure 
birth ; but the genius and energy of his mothe,** 
gave a very remarkable and successful impulse to 
his early life, in the strength, as well as impla- 
cability, of her character, she appeared worthy to 
be the parent of such a son. ‘ To my mother,’ 
said he one day to the consul general of France, 
M. Pouqueville, ‘ I owe all ; for my father, on 
his death bed, left me but a mere hole, and a few 
fields. My imagination, fixed by the counsels 
of her who has twice given me existence, for 
she has made me a man and a vizier, revealed to 
me the secret of my destiny. From that mo- 
ment I only considered Tepelini as the natal 
aerie from which I was to dart upon the prey 
already mine in idea. From that moment I 
thought but of power, treasure, and palaces — in 
fact, of all which time itself has realized, anti 
which it still promises.’ Khamco, in fact, her- 
self the daughter of the Bey of Konitza, and 
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favonritc wife of All’s father, believed our hero 
to be destined to restore the honours of his fa- 
mily. ‘ My son,’ she would frequently say to 
him, ‘he who does not defend his inheritance 
deserves to be deprived of it. Recollect that 
the property of others only belongs to them by 
tlie right of tlie stronger. Why then should it 
not be yours ?’ — and Ali was, through life, but 
too obedient to this advice. The indignity 
she endured from the Gardikiotes, was, it must 
be admitted, cruel to the last degree ; being car- 
ried off by surprise from Tepelini, the family 
inheritance, with her daughter Chainitza, then in 
the flower of youth. She was imprisoned in a 
dungeon, and brought out daily to endure the 
brutal embraces of tlie principal inhabitants ; an 
injury remembered for forty years by Ali and 
his sister. The vizier himself declared, that 
after being reduced, some time after this circum- 
stance, to the necessity of selling his sabre to 
procure bread, his fortunes were suddenly al- 
tered by the circumstance of discovering a chest 
full of gold, in the ruins of an old monastery; 
with which money he raised two thousand men, 
and entered Tepelini in triumph. He now took 
one of his characteristic methods of making 
himself absolute master of his native town. 
Having personal enemies whom V' wished to 
cut off, he secretly fermented amongst them a 
conspiiacy against himself ; and left on a certain 
day his riding cloak in a wood, w'here he oc- 
casionally hunted and slept, covering a goat. 
The conspirators, as previously arranged, came 
and bred through his mantle, exclaiming in tri- 
umph as they returned, ‘ V'eli bey, is no more.’ 
In the evening he attacked their houses, crying 
out in return, ‘ Mine is the cause of justice,’ 
and put the whole party to the swaird. 

We have noticed his attack and overthrow of 
the neighbouring pachas of Herat and Delvino ; 
the latter was, according to his own acknowledg- 
ment, a distinguished benefactor of Ali’s. He 
possessed a territory which had long been a mut- 
ter of dispute between the Porte and the Vene- 
tians ; and having sold to the latter a forest near 
the lake Pelode, Ali caused it to be secretly re- 
])resented at Con.staiitlnople, that the Pacha of 
Delvino had alienated a portion of the Sultan’s 
territory. On this, t!ie Divan, as he had cal- 
culated, dt^spatched u tirinan to Ali, for that 
cl.iettain’s death. He went to Delvino, was re- 
ceived by the old f’acha with his accustomed 
kindness, and lodged in the seraglio. Every 
inoniing he waited upon his host to pay him the 
customary compliments. One day reigning in- 
disposition, Ali recjuested Selim would come 
into his apartment for the purpose of receiving 
ail important communication. The invitation 
lieing accepted, sc arcely had the unfortunate old 
man entered the room, than the assassins, who 
had been concealed in a closet, upon a signal 
being given, rushed out, and stabbed him to the 
heart; he fell, pierced with wounds, uttering 
almost the same words as Ga sar, ‘ Is it thou, my 
son, who deprives! me of life ?’ At the noise of 
the tumult, his guard hastened to the .spot, and 
found Ali in the midst of the a.ssassin.s, with the 
firman in his hand, exclaiming in threatening 
accents, * I have killed the traitor by order of our 


glorious sultan I here is his imperial mandate 
Ali’s contests with the Suliotes, developed ir. 
the latter many of the noblest qualities of the 
ancient Greeks. At the commencement of their 
first war with him, they possessed sixty-six in- 
dependent villages, and an army of 1400 expe- 
rienced soldiers. The whole of this valiant 
Christian republic he managed, after several years 
of cruelty and treachery, to disperse or destroy. 
Their ill-rleserved fate found commiseration with- 
in the walls of his own seraglio. Einineh, his 
favourite wife, and mother of his two sons, 
Mouctar and Veli, fell at his feet to implore his 
clemency for them, asserting that the tutelar 
genius of his fortunes had warned her in a dream 
to spare the Suliotes. ‘ The Suliotes, the most 
inveterate — the most implacable of my enemies,’ 
exclaimed the vizier in a voice of thunder, and 
drawing a pistol from his girdle, di.scharged it at 
the suppliant, who, though not wounded, it is 
said, died with fright. His cruelties to the 
w'eaker sex ‘stain him’ indeed ‘with disgrace.’ 
His son, Mouctar, having become enamoured of 
the wife of a principal citizen of Janina, Ali 
did not disdain to take up the quarrel of his 
daughter-in-law, wlio detected a jewel in the 
possession of the beautiful Phrosina, which she 
had given to her husband. He swore by the 
beard of Mahomet, that be would obtain for 
her ample vengeance ; and repaired himself by 
night to the residence of the frail fair one. With 
the lamp in his hand, he entered her bed-room, 
awoke her, exhibited the ring, and commanded 
her to rise and follow him. Having arrived in 
the court-yard, he directed his guards to conduct 
her into a Greek church, on tlie borders of the 
lake, and afterwards sent thither twenty of the vilest 
women of the place as her companions. The next 
evening the whole were tak^n out upon the water 
in a l)oat. an<l each being in succession sown up 
in a sack, was precipitated into the waves. 

After the reduction of the Suliotes, Ali found 
himself in the midst of new enemies, having re- 
fused, on the destruction of that republic, to 
withdraw his troops from the district of Tra- 
mouria ; the beys in authority there resented his 
conduct, and refused to pay into his hands those 
maritime duties of the coast which he had 
farmed from the Porte. They solicited, and re- 
ceived, considerable aid from the Russians, who 
further augmented Ali’s jealousy against them, 
in 1805, by becoming masters of Montenegro, on 
the north of Albania. In this war with the 
beys, Ali subdued and pillaged above forty 
towns and villages. The progress of the I’rencli 
anns in Dalmatia was by no means pleasing to 
him, and first induced him to open that active 
correspondence with the court of St. James, 
which, through Lord Nelson, Lord Collingwoof , 
and Major Leake successively, was kept up mi 
many years. All the events of the brench revo- 
lution were familiar to this Napoleon of the east, 
nor did Buonaparte overlook the importance o 
Ali’s political situation. In the latter 
180.5, M. Pouqueville, to whom we are mdebteo 
for many anecdotes of this cle^ot, was 
nated consul-general of France at Janina. 
thus describes his first audience witli the viwer . 

‘ After the usual compliments, the private 
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(Imgoman of the vizier was called, in order to 
commence the conversation, which the Pacha 
began by asking questions with a volubility very 
uncommon among the Turks. Through the shade 
(for the hall of audience was only illuminated by 
the flitting and uncertain light of a yellow 
bougie), I perceived the coruscations of his pe- 
netrating eyes, and observed the convulsive 
motions of his features ; I listened to his con- 
versation, apparently vague and unconnected, 
yet full of cunning and duplicity. Swinging 
himself about, continually laughing and talking, 
not a word escaped him but had its import, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of his utterance ; he 
at times threw scrutinizing glances on me, and 
at length ordered his Cireek secretary, and his 
minister, who was dressed in black and wore a 
long white board, to retire. We remained with 
the interpreter, who continued to stammer out 
the questions and answers, till after a conversa- 
tion of about two hours, we withdrew, leaving 
the vizier struggling between hopes and fears. — ■ 
This interview sufficed to dissipate some of the 
illusions which I had been under: Ali Pacha 
was neither a new Theseus, nor the modern 
Pyrrhus of Ppirus. I was (lisgusted with his 
manners, and secretly deplored my fate in being 
compelled to reside near and be in communi- 
cation with a man of such a character.' 

After the battle of Austerlitz, our wily (ireek 
found his account in flattering the French 
usurper ; and, is said, through the interest of 
tlie latter at Constantinople to liave obtained the 
pachashin of Lepanta for his son Mouctar ; and 
that of the Morea for his second son \'eli. The 
Wench government, in 1807, gratified him highly 
by supplying him with a detuchinent of artillery 
men, and ordering colonel X'audoncourt to re- 
main in his dominions, for the purpose of irn- 
]noving the military tactics of his army. Ali, 
during the war that now ensued between France 
and Russia, was keeping a watchful eye on the 
Ionian isles, with the hope of adding them to 
his other conquests. He sent envoys to London, 
to Malta, Sicily, and, it is said, even to Tilsit, 
m the hope of accomplishing, by negociation, 
this favourite object ; but the islands were 
seized by France, and Ali now again returned 
to his friendly relation with England. He is 
i’uid to liave considerably influenced the signing 
<»f a peace at this time between England and 
Turkey. It was at this period, 1809, that lie 
hnally subdued bis rival, Ibrahim, the pacha of 
Herat, and cajoled the divan to bestow the vacant 
l)achash)p oii his son Mouctar. He finally im- 
prisoned the feeble vizier, Ibrahim, and con- 
structed for him a dungeon under the great 
stair-case of his palace, that he might have the 
■satisfaction of walking daily, as he said, ‘over the 
>cad ol his enemy.' A stratagem of Ali’.s, with 
jcgard to this fallen foe, marks the character of 
as mind and actions very strikingly. Being in- 
ornied that reports of his various cruelties were 
Jccoining rather too serious at Constantinople, 
le suddenly withdrew Ibrahim from his prison, 

concealed the place of his residence from 

us daughters, who had followed him into cap- 
therefore naturally concluded 
iat lie had been put to death. Jaiiina resounded 


with their insinuations and complaints, and the 
French consul despatched the tidings to Con- 
stantinople. On this, a capidgi-baschi was or- 
dered to proceed to Janina, and make a report 
respecting the conduct of Ali to Ibrahim. The 
former received him in the presence of all his 
ministers, and on the firman of the grand 
seignior and the nature of his mission being an- 
nounced, Ali, with a tone of indignant surprize, 
exclaimed, ‘ Dead ! — my father Ibrahim dead !' 
Then turning to his ministers, Mahomet and 
Sechri-effendi, ‘ Go,' said he, ‘ and accompany 
tliis officer into Ibrahim's apartment, that he may 
be convinced of the vile calumnies which are 
jiropagated against me.’ These officers found 
Ibrahim in the handsomest apartment of the se- 
raglio, and well instructed for their reception. 
He prayed the capidgi-baschi to assure the sultan, 
his master, that he kissed the earth on which he 
placed his sacred feet, and while he felt with the 
deepest gratitude the interest which his highness 
took in his welfare, being now too old to support 
the cares of government, he could not be happier 
than for himself and his possessions to be in the 
hands of his dearest friend, the vizier of Janina. 
Our limits will not allow us to add many other 
cli aracteristi^n ecdotes of th is most accompl ished 
and most fc^cious tyrant of modern times; but 
they abound in the writings or allusions of Lord 
Byron, Mr. Hobhousc, Dr. Holland, and Mr. 
Hughes. 

Erom his alliance with F’ngland, Ali obtained 
one olijcct of his ambition, little to the credit, 
as we immbly opine, of British diplomacy — the 
possession of Parga. Ali had strenuously en- 
deavoured in 1014, to seize upon this devoted 
rock, the only spot along the whole extent of his 
coast wliieli could now boast of any indepen- 
dence ; l)ut though 5000 of his bravest and most 
experienced troops surrounded the place, and 
succeeded at one time in entering the lower town 
they were repulsed by the Parganiotes ; and the 
place well provisioned, but garrisoned principally 
by seventy Erench grenadiers, frowned defiance 
upon him. W hen Ali first received the news of 
this repulse of his troops, he was returning into 
his capital from Preveza, accompanied with the 
English resident, and is described as becoming in 
a moment frantic with rage. ‘ What !’ cried he, 
‘ Parga defended only by sixty I’rcnchnien, and 
victorious !’ — tben w ould he roll himself on his 
sofa, alternately ‘ crying like a child, and roaring 
like a wild beast.' The brave Parganiotes ulti- 
mately prevailed upon the British authorities in 
the neighbourhood to seize Parga by a coup de 
main. Ali, in the cession of this island, reigned 
with terrible and undisputed sway over a larger 
country than Pyrrhus, or even than Alexander 
himself had done before his conquests in Asia 
Minor. He was master in fact of all continental 
Greece, from the frontiers of Attica to the 
mountains of Illyria. 

But he himself, on one occasion, ably defined 
his station : ‘ A vizier,’ he said, ‘ is a man co- 
vered with honours, and seated on a barrel of 

gunpowder, which may be blown up with a 

spark.' The Porte became well acquainted with 
the great extent of his trcasurei», and anticipated 
their possible division amongst his children, ia 
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case he died a natural death. Pacha Bey, an him about 8000 faithful troops. With these he 
rjected minister, or selictar of his son V'eli, had garrisoned his three well-constructed castles oi 


mcurred the implacable hatred of Ali; who, 
deeing from All’s frequent attempts to procure 
his JLssassination in Greece, had met at Constan- 
tinople witli Demetrius Paleopido, an /Ktolian, 
and these two chieftains together drew up a me- 
jnorial to the divan, on the subject of Ali’s ex- 
tensive possessions and barbarous tyranny. Pa- 
cha Bey, after a long attendance upon the sultan, 
became one of his capidgi-bachi or chamberlains, 
and in this situation AU Bey had the hardihood 
to attempt taking liiin, off, by means of two as- 
sassins. They procured admission to the resi- 
dence of this enemy, but having only slightly 
wounded him, endeavoured to escape. Being 
pursued and })ut to torture, they confessed that 
they were hired by Ali Pacha to assassinate Pa- 
cha Bey. The assassin was hung in front of the 
imperial seraglio, and the sentence, firmanly or 
imperial proscription, was shortly after pro- 
nounced against the pacha of Janina. Us tenor 
was, that Ali Pacha, accused of high treason, and 
having at different periods received pardon of 
'lis delinquencic*s and felonies, should be placed 
under the ban of the empire, as a relapse, if he 
did not present himself within forty days at the 
golden threshold of the gate of fehVUy,’ to plead 
in justification ; and the grand seignior, havinp 
put all his agents and couriers into irons, de- 
clared that whosoever should dare to speak to 
him in favour of Ali should lose his head. 

New governors w’ere at first placid in all the 
military positions bordering u|)on Albania; then 
the neighbouring pachalics of Scodra, Thrace, 
&c. were ordered to assemble their forces, and 
the command of the entire expedition against the 
rebel vizier was comniilted to Pacha Bey, now 
denominated Pacha of Janinaand Delvino, by 
the right of arpalich or conquest. Tin? old lion, 
as Ali was frequently called, aroused himself 
with an energy worthy his warlike character. — 
lie first applied for the interposition of the 
English with tlie Porte, but falling in this, he 
purchased largely of them arms and military 
stores, lie re-nrganized the armatolis, and paid 
great court to the (deek.s; but on the first ap- 
pearance of his rival in the iieighbourliood, a con- 
siderable l>ody of the former revolted, and before 
a blow wa.'^ struck, Ali lostCisaxian, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, to the defile of Gompiiy . Ills son 
\ eli, on the appearance of the enemy in that 
direction, abandoned Lepanto, removed by sea 
all his valuable property to Preveza, and retired 
himself to .lanina, whither his brother Mouctar 
repaired about the same time. Though Ali was, 
on his appearance in public, every where re- 
ceived with acclamations, he now began to find 
that no reliance could be placed on the greater 
part of his troops. The whole of higher Albania fell 
away from him ; and though for a time his enemies 
were dilatory, and a Turkish fleet, which ajipeared 
upon the coasts, at first retired without effecting 
any object, Pacha Bey gradually advanced in 
sight of Janina, without fighting a single battle. 
Ali’s long meditated plan of final defence was this, 
to destroy the town of Janina, and shut himself 
up within his vast fortress, situated on the i.sle of 
a neighbouring lake. There w ere remaining to 


the isle, whose walls were protected by 250 pieces 
of camion. When the innabitauts of Janina saw 
the despot retiring with all his treasure into the 
fortress, they began to embark their property 
and families upon the lake with a view to escape 
the coming conflict. Ali, on the other hand, 
made no scruple of giving up his capital to be 
pillaged by the soldiery ; and Pacha Bey, on the 
19th of August, inarched into its still smoking 
ruins, through the gate of Paralepti. Ali’s gar- 
rison was provisioned for more than four years, 
and had ample supplies of ammunition and war- 
like stores; neither could water ever be wanting 
as the castle was situated in the mid.st of a 
lake. As the crisis of his fate approached, Ali 
appeared to summon all his energies to over- 
come it : even his physical strength seemed to 
be renew'ed, and to triumph over the weight oi 
his years. He was seen at all hours, and in all 
places — now on horseback, now in his palan- 
quin ; and sometimes seated on a bastion, in 
conversation with the workmen and common 
soldiers, whom he daily inspected. In the au- 
tumn, supposing that some of his troops might 
be discontented with the confined and arduous 
service iii which they were engaged, he selected 
1 500 for a sortie : and, giving them their full 
pay, opened his gates and sent them forth. As 
he expected, when they arrived in sight of the 
Turkish camp, they saluteil his enemy, as ‘ Vali ^ 
and * Gazi.’ In Septcinher, the besiegers began 
to murmur at their new chief, who, finding no 
present hope of reducing Ali to submission by 
military manceuvres, had recourse to a ncgocia- 
tion with his sons. These terminated in the 
surrender of both Previsa and Berat, of which, 
when Ali was informed, he, only observed, ‘ that 
he had long considered Ins .sons unworthy of their 
race; and that henceforward liis now depend- 
ent soldiers are his only children.’ (iradually 
his magnificent palace l>ceamo only a well-de- 
fended camp : his liari in was attacked almost 
universally with scurvy and fever ; and a gra- 
dual waste of his own fine form and complexion 
'vidently ajipeared. lie slept little, and could 
not triest his jierson hut to the watchfulness of 
two individual.s, Athanasi \’ai, on whose knees 
he slept; while IbraliimSaretih, hi.s former post- 
master, kept watch at the door of his apartment. 

Tlie siege proceeded slowly, and more than 
5000 bombs had been thrown against tlie castle 
of Aii without effect. The .sultan was at last 
weary of these ineffectual efforts to subdue a 
single rebel, and Ismael Pacha was superseded 
in command by Churchid Mahomet Pacha, who 
after various minor intrigues, induced our Pacha 
to open a communication with him in December, 
on the terms of receiving a pardon and his life, for 
relinquishing his fortre.ss and his treasures. One 
characteristic fact Ali had taken care to commu- 
nicate to the new commander, viz. that he kept 
in his magazine, night and day, a Turk 
Selim, m all times willing to sacrifice his li e 
and who was always provided with a 
match, for the purpose of blowing up 200,00 
barrels of gun-powder. Churchid at last on 
trapped the wily Ali, by an artifice similar to 
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what this despot had often practised. lie sent 
word by a flag of truce that at length the sultan 
had listened to his frequent representations, and 
granted Ali a pardon ; but it was necessary 
that he should repair to the Turkish camp, and 
confer with Churcliid in person. Ali was duped 
into compliance with this; and with about a 
dozen officers repaired to the camp of Churchid. 
Here a magnificent tent was prepared for his 
reception, and all things appeared fair and pro- 
mising. On the morning of the 5th of February, 
Churchid sent a message to Ali Pacha, that the 
pardon had at length arrived, and proposed that 
as a token of gratitude, Ali should direct his 
faithful Selim to give up his lighted match. He 
was doubtful, but, cajoled ; drew forth the half of 
a ring ; on sight of which Selim prostrated him- 
self, extinguished his match, and was instantly 

poniarded. 

It was now five o’clock, P. M. and Ali being 
seated at the door which led to tlie conference 
chamber, the apartment was suddenly entered \yy 
Hassaii Pacha, Omer Bey Brioni, the selictar 
of Churchid Pacha, and several other officers of 
the Turkish army. Ali arose with all the energy 
of his youth, and grasping one of his j)istols, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Stop ! Wnat is it you bring me I * 

* The lirman of his highness : know you not his 
sacred characters (shewing him the signature). 
— ^ Yes, and I revere them.’ — ‘ If so,’ said Ilas- 
san, ‘ submit to your fate, perform your ablutions, 
and make your prayer to God and to the pro- 
phet : your head is demanded.’ Ali would not 
permit him to conclude : ‘ My head,' replied he 
furiously, ‘ is not to be delivered up so easily 
and fired bis pistol, by which Ilassan’s thigh was 
broken. With the rapidity of lightning Ali 
drew forth his other pistols, and shot two more 
of his adversaries dead upon the spot. Already 
had he levelled his blunderbuss loaded with slugs, 
when the Selictar, in the midst of the aftVay, (for 
A.li’s adherents defended their master with the 
utmost fury,) shot him in the abdomen. Another 
ball struck him in the breast, and he fell, crying 
out in the struggle of death to one of his si- 
caires, ‘ Go, my friend, despatch poor V'asiliki, 
that these dogs may not profane her beauteous 
form.' Thus died as he lived this extraordinary 
and bloody despot : deceived to his undoing, and 
desperate when he found himself in the toils, 
because, in fact, he was without principles to 
teach him either patience or courage. 

ALIA, in antiquity, solemn games, celebrated 
by the Rhodians on the twenty-fourth day of the 
month Gorpiaea, answering to the month Bredro- 
miqn, or the third of the Athenian year, in ho- 
nour of the sun, aXtoc or t/Xwc, said to have been 
born in Rhodes, the inhabitants of which were re- 
puted his posterity, and therefore called Heli- 
ades. Boys as well as men engaged at these 
games, and tlie victor received a crown of 
poplar. 

aliacmon, or Haliacmon, a river of Ma- 
cedonia flowing into the /Lgean sea, to which 
Claudian gives the epithet of rapidus. It is now 
called Polecas. 

ALJAMEIA,the name which the Moriscoes in 
Spain gave to the language of the Spaniards. — 


Among other articles agreed upon by the Junto, 
which was appointed by the emperor Charles V. 
in 1526, in favour of the Moriscoes, this was one, 
that the Moriscoes should no longer speak Al- 
gavaria, i. e. Moorish or Arabic ; but sliould all 
speak Spanish or Aljameia, as it was called by 
the Moors, and all their writing and contracts 
should be in that language. 

ALIAMET, (J.) a celebrated French engraver, 
and a member of the academy of Painting, was 
born at Abbeville in 1728. llis best works are 
representations of battles between the Chinese 
and Tartars. He died in 1788, at Paris. 

ALIAS. Lat. otherwise. Often used in the 
trial of criminals after one name and before 
another, to signify that they have more than one 
appellation ; as, John alias Thomas. 

What nation formerly knew not the acts of English- 
men better than themselves ? otherwise, Polydorc 
Virgil had not undertook, to our shame and prejudice, 
the English chronology : nor Verstegan, alias Rowly, 
the confidence to render well nigh all the conside- 
rable gentry of this land, from the etymology of tlicir 
names, Teutonicks. 

Sir T. Herhert*s Travels, p. 396. 

If the shrrilT cannot find the defendant upon the 
first writ of capias, tliere issm^s out an alias writ. 

Blackstone. 

ATTAS, ki law, a second writ issued from the 
king’s couHs at Westminster — a latitat, capias, 
or quo minus, having been issued without effect. 

Alias Dictus, in law, the manner of describ- 
ing a defendant when sued on a bond or other 
speciality. After the name, &c. comes the 
alias dictus, which describes him by the exact 
name and addition wlierehy he is bound in the 
bond or speciality in question. 

ALIBANTES, from aXifSaprec, a Greek name 
for those who, on account of poverty, could not 
procure burial. 

ALIBI, in law, denotes the absence of the 
accused from the place where he is charged with 
having committed a crime ; or his being else- 
where, as the word imports, at the time spe- 
cified. 

ALICA, a sort of frumenty, a nourishing 
farinaceous food. It is also used for a kind of 
wheat, which was used as a medicine. 

ALICANT, a rich and strong sea-port town of 
Spain, in the province of V’aleiicia, and territory 
of Segura. It is seated between the mountains 
and the sea, and has a castle that was long 
reckoned impregnable. The port is defended by 
three bastions, furnished w’ith artillery, and has 
watch-towers to give notice of an enemy’s ship. 
It was taken from the Moors in 1264, The 
castle was taken by the English in 1706, and 
held out a siege of two years before it was re- 
taken by the French and Spaniards ; hut at last 
surrendered upon honourable terms, after part of 
the rock was blown up on which the castle stood, 
and the governor killed. The houses are high, 
and well built; and a very great trade is carried 
on in it, ])articularly in wine and fruit. The 
English, Italians, &.c. have consuls in it. It is 
seated on the Mediterranean, on a bay of the 
same name, thirty-seven miles north-east of Mur- 
cia, and seventy-five miles south of \ 

Lon. 9°. 36^ W. lat. 38°. 35'. N. 
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Alicant Wink, in pharmacy, a cordial which 
has the a«:rceable colour of red wine added to 
the mildness of a wine made of must ; and it 
is generally allowed that it is prepared in that 
manner. It is evident that the must which pro- 
duces it has been coloured before fermentation. 

ALICATA, a mountain of Sicily, near the 
valleys Mazara and Noto, upon which was 
situated, as is generally thought, the famous 
Da'dalion, where the tyrant Idialaris kept his 
brazen bull. 

Alicata, anciently called Leocata, a town of 
Sicily, remarkable for corn and good wine, seated 
on a sort of peninsula near the sea, eigliteen miles 
east-south-east of (lirgenti. It was plundered 
by the Turks in 1543. Alicata contains 10,000 
inhabitants. The populace pay uncommon re- 
verence to the sacerdotal character ; tlie women 
and children falling on tbeir knees in the streets 
before a clergyman, touching his garments with 
a finger, and then kissing their hands with great 
veneration. Alieata is said to jiossess some an- 
cient (ireek manuscripts relating to the an- 
cient city of Galie ; the most remarkable is a 
psephisma, or decree of the senate for crowning 
lleraclides, director of the public academy. 
Lon. la*". 50'. E. Lat. 37°. 11'. N. 

Alicata Ciii.amys, was a sort of vest with 
sleeves worn by the Roman boys tl^n the age of 
thirteen, when they put on the pnetexta. 

ALICATICA, an Arabian weight. 

ALICES, in medicine, spots preceding the 
pustules of small pox. 

ALICON DA, in botany, an African tree, grow- 
ing naturally in the kingdom of Congo, of such 
bulk that ten men cannot fathom it round. The 
natives call it bondo ; and they do not build 
their huts near it, lest its fall .should crush them 
to death, as the wood easily rots, or its fruit, 
which is of the size of a large gourd and easily 
broken from the tree, should knock them down. 
The hark of this tree well beaten and macerated, 
yields a coarse thread, of which they make their 
ropes ; and which, when macerated and dried, 
and beaten with bars of iron or wood, becomes 
like a large piece of cloth, with which the natives 
cover their middle from the girdle to the knees. 
The shell or rind of the fruit, which is hard like 
that of a gourd or calabash, being freed from 
its pulp, which may he made into a nourishing 
pup, serves for vessels of vanous kinds, and 
gives an aromatic taste to water pre.served in 
It. The small leaves are eaten in time of scar- 
city, and the large ones serve to cover houses, 
or being burned make good soap. 

ALICUDA, or Alicur, one of the Lipari 
islands, near the coast of Sicily. This island is 
about six miles in circumference ; but its po- 
pulation is not so great as that of Felicunda, 
which consists of about 650 inhabitants; the 
houses arc built about half way up on the de- 
clivities of the mountains, in order that their 
inhabitants may guard themselves against the 
nightly attacks of the Tunisian Corsairs. In 
these two islands a considerable c^uanlity of 
good wine is made ; besides which they have 
Indian figs and olive-trees. The corn grown 
here is wheat and barley ; which, together with 
tfie grapes, amount in value of produce to about 


3000 Neapolitan crowns. The inhabitants of this 
island are extremely industrious, and cultivate the 
ground to the utmost extent ; though the soil 
is greatly interrupted by points of rocks, masses 
of lava, clefts ami crags. Three or four fishing- 
boats belong to this island, which are nearly 
all the property of the parish priests, and are 
used for the purpose of increasing their small 
revenues, amounting to little more than twelve 
sequins. There is not a spring of fresh water 
on either this or the neighbouring island, and 
therefore when th^Ve is a long continance of dry 
weather, the distress of the inhabitants is ex- 
treme. Their food consists of black barley-bread 
and wild fruits, and sometimes by way of dainty, 
salt fish ; and their houses, or rather huts, which 
appear like the nests of birds hung to the cliffs, 
are formed of pieces of lava, and scarcely admit 
a ray of light; yet they are uncommonly con- 
tented and happy, owing to the salubrity of the 
air and the temperature of the climate they en- 
joy. By the vestiges of fire which are disccru- 
ahle in every jwt of this island, it has been 
supposed that It licunda and Alicuda had once 
formed a single conical mountain ; and yet, 
though tliese islands .shew so indubitably that 
they have been the seats of volcanic eruptions, 
there is at present no appearance of fire ; nor 
do the most ancient writers niention any con- 
ilagrations in either of these islands. The an- 
cient name of Alicuda was Eriensa ; and the 
author of the epitome of Stephanus says that it 
was so named from the erica, or heatl), which 
grows there in such abundance. Lon. 14°. 3'. E. 
Lat. 38°. 31'. N. 

ALICULA, in antiquity, a kind of puerile 
habit worn by the Roman children. It was a 
sort of chlamys or tunica inanicata. 

ALICUN, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Cranada, celebrated for its medicinal waters. It 
is twelve miles from the city of Granada. 

AUEMBUT, or, as some write it, gembut, a 
name given by Avicenna, and others, to a species 
of acacia, also called the Nabathasin pod, and 
ceration, or siliqua, and which some have sup- 
i)Osed to be the same with the common carah ; 
hut they expressly distinguish it, by saying that 
it is an astringent, whereas the other is gently 
purgative, and that the fruit of it was given in 
hamorrhages. Isidore says, that the acacia juice 
of the shojjs was made of its fruit, while unripe. 
A'LIEN, V. n. k adj. -x Lat. alienus, alms: 
A'li ENABLE, # to make any thing the 

A'l.i KN ATT, V, n. k adj. property of another ; 
Alien a'tion, i to transfer good-will, 

Aliena'tor. J friendship, or affec- 

tion. — An alien, formerly alyaunt, is one from 
another country, a foreigner. 

Gyf that thou sekis anc alienare vnknaw. 

To be »hy maich or thy gtid sonc in lawe. 

Douglas, b. vii. p* 219- 
Symound, what seemith to thee ? kyngis of erthe 
of whom taken thei tribute, of her nones either of 
aliens? And he seide, of aliens. 

Wiclif. Matthew, chap. xvii. 
An alien is one, bora in a strange country, 
never enfranchised. A man, born out of the lan< . 
BO it be within the limits beyond the seas, or o 
English parents out of the king’s obedience, so t c 
parents (at the time of the birth; do of the king s 
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obedience, is not alien: if one, bom out of the king^s 
allegiance, come and dwell in England, his children 
he beget any here) are not aliens, but denisons. 

I Cowell. 

The countries of the Turks were once Christian, 
and tnenibcra of the church, and where llie golden 
candlesticks did stand ; though now they be utterly 
alienated, and no Christians left. Bacon, 

If the son alien lands, and then repurchase them 
again in fee ; the rules of descents arc to be observed, 
as if he were the original purchaser. 

Hale's History of Common Law. 
Land is alienable, and treasur% is transitory j and 
hotli must pass from him, by his own voluntary act, 
or by the violence of others, or at least by fate. 

Dennises Letters. 

In whomsoever these things are, the church doth 
acknowledge them for her children : them only she 
holdeth for aliens and strangers, in whom these things 
are not found. Hooker. 

If it be proved against an alien, 
lie seeks the life of any citizen j 
The party, ’gainst the wliich he doth contrive, 
Sliull seize on half his goods. 

Shall . Merck, of Ven. 
The mere Irl.sh were not only accounted aliens, but 
enemies j so as it was na capital ofFcnco, to kill them. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
lie it nev'er so true, which we teacli the world to 
believe ; yet, if once their affections begin to be 
alienated, a small thing persuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Hooker, 

His eyes survey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Miltons Par. Lost, 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryden, 
From native soil 

Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of his young guiltless progeny, he seeks 
Inglorious shelter in an alien land. Philips. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to 
give a check to sacrilege. Her successour passed a 
law, which prevented all future alienations of tlie 
cburcli revenues. Atterbary . 

Great changes and alienations of property have 
created new and great dependencic^s. 

Swift on Athens and Rome. 
Alien, in law, from the Latin «////,->•, 
‘ another,' q. (1. a person born out of the king’s 
dominions. Thus there are alien friend.s, viz. 
persons born in countries in alliance with the 
state, and alien enemies ; by which name are de- 
signated those born in countries considered by 
the state as Iiostile ; children born of English 
parents, though under temporary subjection, or 
itllegiance to a foreign power, are not considered 
iis aliens in the eye of the law ; nor children 
horn , of Englisli parents on the high seas ; nor 
children of English ambassadors at foreign 
courts. I3ut British parents who have been 
guilty of felony or liigh treason, make their 
children aliens, who are born abroad. See the 
25 Edward 111. 7 Anne, c. 5. 10 Anne, c. 5, 

The last two mentioned acts, however, witli 
dec. 111. c. 21, render 
^11 children born out of the king's allegiance, 
jvliose grand fatliers, by the father’s side, or whose 
uthers were natural-horn subjects, entitled to 
t le cavil rights of natural-born subjects. Such 
gfundcliiidren, however, must, to claim the 
privilege of exemption from the alien duty, 
piotestuiit.s, und resident within tlie realm ; and 
claim to any esUte or interest must be made 


within five years. The issue of an English 
woman by an alien, born abroad, is an alien. 

Having thus described what, according to the 
law of England, is termed an alien, we shall 
briefly enumerate the most common civil and 
political disadvantages to which he is subject, 
with an account of tlie most recent statutes, ex- 
pressly bearing upon this ])articular. 

An alien cannot vote at the election of mem- 
bers of parliament, nor can he enjoy any oftice, 
or be returned on any jury, unless where ;m 
alien is party in a cause when the inquest is 
composed of an equal number of deniz.ens and 
aliens. An alien cannot purchase lands for his 
own use : nor can an alien female be endowed 
with lands, although she become the wife of a 
natural-born subject ; nor a Jewess the wife of a 
naturalized Jew. However, an alien may ac- 
quire any kind of personal property ; and he may 
bring or defend any action or process at law’, 
for the protection of it, and may dispose of such 
property, by deed, will, or otherwise; his children 
born in the realm are generally to be held 
natural-born subjects. Aliens also may take 
leases of lands, and estates in trust ; but these 
rights of aliens must be understood as of alien 
friends only ; alien enemies having no rights at 
all, and no privileges, unless by the king's es- 
pecial favougf 

An alien may, by letters patent, ex donatione 
regis, be made an brnglish subject, and is then 
called a denizen, being in a middle state between 
a natural- born subject and an alien. lie may 
now purchase lands, or y)ossess them by devise, 
but cannot inherit them, although his heirs may 
inherit from him ; the parent of the denizen 
being held to have had no inheritable blood, 
which the denizen possesses after becoming so. 
See Denizen. He is still, however, subject to 
the alien duty, and" there is no method of giving 
him the full personal rights of a natural born 
subject, but by act of parliament. Even alter 
naturalization, an alien cannot become a member 
of the House of Commons, or Privy (.’ouneil, 
or hold oftices or grants under the crown ; and 
by slat. 12 William HI. c. 2, and 1 Geo. 1. c. 4, 
every bill for the naturalization of particular 
persons shall contain the proper disqualifying 
clauses. See Naturalization. 

After the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, our legislature judged it necessary to 
imike the laws respecting aliens still more strict. 
Accordingly an act was passed in the 33 Geo. 
III. eiitituled, ‘ an act for establishing regula- 
tions respecting aliens arriving in this kingdom, or 
resident therein, in certain cases of which tiie 
following are the principle heads: 1. Masters 
of vessels must give in to the oflicer of customs at 
the port of arrival a written declaration s])e- 
cifying the names, &c. of the foreigners on 
board. 2. Aliens, arriving after the 10th ol 
January, 1793, must give tq the port oflicer of 
customs a written declaration of tlieir names, 
rank, &.c. Upon neglecting this, to be adjudged 
to depart out of tlie realm, and upon non-com- 
pliance to be transported for life. 3. They are 
to receive from the oflicer a certificate of their 
declarations. 4. Arms, attempted to be import- 
ed by alien: except as merchandise, are lO bt 
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seized. 5. If his majesty in council shall direct 
that aliens of any description shall not be landed, 
or only at prescribed places, masters offending 
are not only liable to a penalty but to forfeit 
their vessels. 6. No aliens are allowed to depart 
from the place of (heir arrival, (except for pur- 
poses specified) without a passport. 7. Aliens, 
(except domestic servants of natural-born sub- 
jects, he.) arrived since the 1st of January, 
1792, or arriving during the continuance of the 
act, desirous to remove ; must obtain a passport 
from a magistrate. 8. Magistrates are authorized 
to grant passports to all parts of the kingdom, 
and also to require of an alien an exhibition of his 
passport, and in certain cases to detain him, till 
nis majesty’s commands may l)e received ; and 
to commit him to prison, if his majesty shall not 
direct him to be discharged or to depart the 
realm. 9. Aliens who do not depart the realm, 
when ordered by his majesty’s proclamation, are 
also to be imprisoned. 10. The secretary of 
state may grant warrants to conduct out of the 
kingdom, aliens, who will not obey proclama- 
tions, &c. The king may order any alien, arrived 
since the 1st of January, 1792, or arriving during 
the continuance of the act, to reside in such 
districts as he shall think proper. 11. Aliens in 
the kingdom on the lOth of.hmuan^ 1793, or who 
arrived since the 1st of January, ifV^, or arriving 
after the 10th of January, 1793, must deliver an 
account of their names, &c. and magistrates may 
require such accounts, and commit to jail those 
who neglect or refuse them. 12. They may also 
summon aliens suspected of not having delivered 
such accounts, and may arrest them for non- 
compliance. 13. They may require from house- 
keepers an account of the names, &c. of aliens, 
residing with them. 14. Justices of the court 
at Westminster, &cc. may admit alieiifl to bail ; 
as well as any other justices by authority of the 
secretary of state. 15. Aliens, within the times 
specified, must give an account of all weapons, 
&.C. in their possession, and deliver them up to 
a magistrate, who may require them to do so. 

16. The secretary of stale may grant warrants 
to search the houses of aliens, for weapons, &c. 
and may require an account of such weapons 
from the house-keepers where aliens lodge. 

17. His majf'Sty may send out of the realm any 
alien, committed to jail, and if afterwards found 
in Uie kingdom he shall be transported for life. 

18. Aliens thu.s adjudged to be transported, to 
be sent to such places as the king in council 
shall appoint: 19. and to suffer death if after- 
wards found wuthin the realm. 20. Certificates 
are to* be given gratis, and fresh passports may 
be granted for lost ones ; but heavy penalties 
are awarded on those who forge them. 21. In 
questions respecting ofi’ences against this act, the 
proof lies on the party accused ; and parties 
appealing must give six days notice. 22. The 
act does not extend to foreign amba.ssadors, 
aliens under fourteen years of age, or mariners 
certified by shi})-master.s to the officers of cus- 
toms. Trespasses against thi.s acn, subjected the 
offenders to a variety of heavy peualtie.s, spe- 
cified in the act. 

The acts 33 Geo. HI. and 34 Geo. III. arose 
out of the influx of strangers to this country. 
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from the continent, and have been fron^ time to 
time amended, and continued as in 43 Geo. III. 
c. 155, &c. They have generally been supp^^ed 
to he applicable only to a state of i^arfare, or 
decisive political danger from the influx- of fo- 
reigners ; the spirit of our constitution, and the 
nature of our protestant principles, having 
always inclined our governors to make England 
a place of refuge for the persecuted, and of 
succour to the distressed of all countries. On 
the principles of these laws every man is pre- 
sumed to bear Aith and love to that prince 
and country where he. received protection during 
his infancy ; and that one prince might not settle 
spies in another’s country ; but chiefly, that the 
rents and revenues of the country might not be 
drawn to the subjects of another. Some aver 
that the laws "against aliens were introduced in 
the time of Henry II. when a law was made at 
the parliament of Wallingford, for the expulsion 
of strangers, in order to drive away the Idem- 
ings and Picards, who had been introduced 
into the kingdom by the wars of king Stephen. 
Others reckon the origit^of this law more an- 
cient ; and that it is an original branch of the 
feudal law : for, by that law, no man can pur- 
chase any lands, unless he do fealty to the lords 
of whom the lands are holden ; so that an alien, 
who owed a previous faith another ])rince, 
could not take an oath of fidelity in another 
sovereign’s dominions. Among the Romans, 
only the tives Romani were esteemed freemen : 
but when their territories increased, all tjj? 
Italians were made free, under the name of 
Latin, though they had not the privilege of 
wearing gold rings till the time of Justmiaii. 
Afterwards all born within the pale of tlie 
empire were considered as citizens. Upon llie 
.same principle, an individual born in the 
British colonies is considered as a natural-born 
subject. 

Alienation, in law', from alienare, to pass 
away, a transfer of property from one pecson to 
another, and chiefly relating to lands and tene- 
ments. Alienation in mortmain is to pass or 
transfer lands or tenements to a religious body po- 
litic, or house. 

Ai.ifnatio.n, in fee, is the sale of lands, 5^. 
in fee simple. All persons possessing lands, &c. 
may alien them to others, with particular ex- 
ceptions; for no person can be supposed to 
transfer what he never possess^. In feoffments 
conditions that the feoffee shall^ hot alien are 
void ; but the grant of an estate in fee, ori'*con- 
dition that the person who receives the 
shall not alien to any one particular pclrson, is 
valid ; and where a reversion stands in po'ssession 
of the donor of an estate, he may restrain an 
alienation by condition. Co. Lit. 361, llb> 206. 
M'ood's Jnst. 141. Hot). 261, &c. 

Alienations, by tenants for life, 
a forfeiture of the estate. By the statute of Ld- 
ward J. a bar was put to alienations, by what we 
call entails, which is an expedient (not founde ^ 
on the strictest principles of justice) for procuring 
perpetuities in families ; but counter expedien s 
were devised to defeat this intent, and a practice 
was introduced of cutting off entails by hnes, 
and of barring remainders and reversmns by re- 
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coveries. The statute for alienations in Henry 
VII/s time had a great effect on the constitution 
of this kingdom ; as, among other regulations of 
that'X]pign,^t tended to throw the balance of 
power more into the hands of the people. By 
the stat. 12 Car. If. cap. 24, fines for alienation.^ 
are taken away.. Crown lands are only alienable 
under a faculty of perpetual redemption. The 
council of Lateran,.held in 1123, forbids any 
clerk to ^ienate his benefice, prebend, or the 
like. By the laws of the ancient Jews, lands 
could only be alienated for th% space of fifty 
years. At each return 'of the*uDilee all re- 
turned again to the primitive owners, or their 
descendants. 

Alienation, in mortmain, is making over 
landsj tenements, &c. to a body politic, or to a 
religious ho'ise, for which the king^s license must 
first be obtained, otherwise the lands, &c. alien- 
ated will be forfeited. 

Alien Duty, an impost laid on all goods im- 
ported by aliens, ovei and above the customs 
paid for such goods imported by British subjects, 
and on British bottoms. It is otherwise called 
petty custom, and navigitiob duty. — Fish dried 
or salted, and cod fish or herring not caught in 
British vessels, and cured British, pay a double 
alien duty. — On what footing aliens are per- 
mitted to import foreign commodities into Great 
Britain, see Duty.' 

Alien Priories, a kin^ of inferior monas- 
teries, formerly very numerous in I^ngland, 
and so called, from their belonging to foreign 
abbeys. 

ABIFORMES Musculi, from ala, a wing, 
and forma, shape, in anatomy, a pair of muscles, 
arising from the pterygoid bone, and ending in 
the neck of the lower jaw, towards the internal 
seat of the head. 

Aliformes Processus, the prominences of the 
os cuneiforme. 

ALIGHT'. Active alihican, Sax. to alight, 
lighten, to light. Hence by inference, to descend 
from a carriage; to dismount; discontinue a jour- 
ney temporarily or altogether; to comedown; 
to stop ; to fall upon. 

Kyng Henry in pe senepe ycr of hys crounyng, 

enlene hondcred jer and genene of our Lorde 
R. Gloucester, p. 430. 
Bqt at the last softlie he gan alicht 
Of Calcidonis apoun the castell hicht, 

Douglas, b. vi. p, J62. 

There ancieiH^, night arriving, did alight 
From her high veary waine. Faerie Queene. 

There is alighted, at your gate, 

A |o\ing Venetian. Shahsp. Merck, of Venice. 
Slackness breeds worms ; but the sure traveller, 
hough he alights sometimes, still goeth on. Herbert. 

. *nwching with his foot, he walks till night ; 

hen with his horse, he never .will alight. Denham. 

When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan shore, 

T limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 

o the Cuiiiean coast, at length he came ; 

And, here alighting, built this costly frame. 

^ Dryden^s JEneid. 

storms of stones, from the proud temple's height, 
our down ; and, on our batter'd helms, alight. 

Dryden* 

Of L- opacous globe 

this round world, whose first convex divides 
VOL. I. 


The luminous inferior orbs, enclos'd 
From chaos, and th' inroad of darkness old, 

Satan alighted walks. MiUon*s Paradise Lost, 

Should a spirit of superior rank, a stranger to human 
nature, alight upon the earth, what would his notions 
of us be ? Addison, Spectator. 

Alight'. On light ; to light, or enlighten ; 
to set on fire; to enkindle. 

The next morow, with Phoebus laump, the earth 
Alighted clere ; and eke the dawning day 
The shadowes dark gan from the poale remoue. 

Surrey. Mneis. 

And for to speaken ouer this. 

In this parte of the aire it is. 

That men ful ofte sene by night 
The fire in sondrie form alight. 

Gower. Con. A. b. vii. 
The officer having by this time alighted his lamp, 
entered into the room to see him whom he accounted 
to be dead. 

Shelton*s Trans. Don Quixote, Ed. 1652. 
ALIGNA, one of the Philippines, lying to the 
north of Mindanoa. It is low and flat, and co- 
vered with thick forests. 

ALIGNMENT, in maritime affairs, a supposed 
line drawn to preserve any part of a fleet in its 
just and proper direction. 

ALII DE Regno, and Alii Multi, are phrases 
which often occur in our ancient records and 
historians. Their meaning has occasioned much 
dispute. Dr. J|^ady will have them to signify 
only tenants in capile; which Mr. Tyrrel en- 
deavours to refute, and shew that they denote the 
whole commons of the kingdom. 

ALIKE'. See Like. With resemblance; 
without difference; in the same manner; in the 
same form. 

pc bisshop of Canterbire, in common alle o liche, 
Schewed it in ilk schire, alle his bisshop riche. 

R. Brunne, p. 301. 

And efter lhaym elike furtli in euin space 
Pristis and Cenature straif for the first place. 

Douglas, book v. p. 132. 
Prudence is goodly wisedome in knowingc of thynges: 
Strength voydeth al aduersitees aliche euen. 

Chaucer. Test of Love, book iii. fol. 308. c. 4. 
The darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night 
shineth, as the day : the darkness and the light arc 
both alike to thee. Psalm cxxxix. 12. 

With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 

All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 

Paradise Lost, 

Riches cannot rescue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the slave. 

Dryden, 

Let us unite, at least in an equal zeal, for those 
capital doctrines ; which we all equally embrace, and 
are elike concerned to maintain. Atterbury, 

Two handmaids wait the throne ; alike, in place ; 
But difTring far, in figure and in face. Phpe, 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Gray's Elegy, 

ALIL^I, in ancient geography, a nation of 
Arabia Felix, of whom Diodorus speaks. He 
mentions that their country, althougli burnt up 
with the sun, enjoyed frequent and copious 
showers, which rendered it fertile and productive; 
and also states that their mines produce excellent 
gold, in large pieces, the size of a nut, which 
need no refinement. Iron and copper were 
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ALIMENT. 


Alo, alitum, to find one 
in food. Aliinentum; nou- 


cherislies, supports, com- 
forts. 


proportionably scai'ce, and were therefore es- 
leeiijetl more valuable. 

ALIMA, among mineralists, a kind of sand 
found in gold mines, out of which lead is ex- 
tracted. 

ALIM ENA, in entomology, a species of Pa- 
pilio Nymphalis, with dentated black wings, 
an interrupted ca‘ruleun fiiscia, and seven white 
marginal points, found in South America and 
India. 

A'LIMENT, >1 
AlIMENt'aI., I 

Aliment Ai,LY, ^i-i^pmpntjfood. That which 
Alimentary, ' - - 

Alimenta'uon, 

Alimon'ioi s. 

The sun tliat light imparts to all, receives 
From all his uUmental recompencc 
In humid exhalations, and at even 
Sups with the ocean. Milton's Par, Lost, book v. 
Plants do liourish ; inanimate bodies do not : they 
have an accretion, but no alimentation. 

Bacon's Natural History. 
Wise men are of opinion, the bodies of animals 
cannot receive a proper aliment from ayr. 

Braun's Vulgar Krrours. 
New parts are added to our substance; and, as vre 
<lic, wo are born, daily ; ixor can we give an account 
how the aliment is prepared for nutrition ; or by wdiat 
mechanism it is distributed, ^ 

Glanville's Scienti/iea. 

I do not think that water supplies animals, or even 
[)lants, with nourishment ; but serves, for a vehicle to 
the alimentary particles, to convey and distribute 
them to the several parts of the body. 

Hay on tfw Creation, 
Of alimentary roots, some are y)vdpy and very nu- 
tritious, as, turnips and carrots. These Lave a fatten- 
ing (juality. Arhuthmt on Aliments. 

. All bodies, which (by the animal faculties) can be 
changed into the fluids and solids of our bodies, are 
called aliments. In the largest sense, by aliment, I 
understand every thing which a human creature takes 
in common diet ; as, meat, drink ; and seasoning, as 
salt, spice, vinegar. ArbtUknot. 

Th’ indu-strious, when the sun in Loo rides. 
Forget not, at the foot of every plant, 

To sink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A just supply of aliinental streams, 

Exhausted sap recruiting. Philips, 

The plethora renders us lean, by suppressing our 
spirits, whereby they are incapacitated of digesting 
the alitnonious huiuoui*s into flesh. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
Aliment, m a physical sense, is whatever 
may be dissolved and turned into chyle, so as 
afterwards to become blood. The subject of 
aliments has been very diffusely and compre- 
hensively discussed by Dr. Cullen and others. 
We select a few practical and plain observations 
and directions upon this subject, from bis Materia 
Medica, compared with other sources of in- 
formation. 

Our food, by the process of digestion, be- 
comes in part, a very mild, sweet, and whitish 
liquor, reseinbliug milk, and distinguished by 
the name of chyle. This being absorbed by the 
lacteal veins, is by them conveyed into circu- 
lation, and assimilated into tlu: nature of blood, 
affording that supply of nutrition which the con- 
tinual waste of tlie body is found to require. 
See Digestion. Next to air, food is the most 


necessary thing for our preservation; on the 
choice of it, tlierefore, health greatly depends. 
The blood and juices naturally incline to become 
putrid and acrimonious : fresh chylg, duly re- 
ceived, prevents this destructive tendency, and 
preserves them in that mild state which alone 
consists with health. Generally, animal diet 
affords the most of this bland nutritious mucilage; 
while watery fluids dilute the too gross parts 
and carry off what is become unfit for use. Of 
vegetables only the small portion of jhlly which 
is .separated from the farinaceous parts, after 
being much elaborated, is converted into the 
animal nature ; yet the use of vegetables prevents 
both repletion and a too great tendency to a pu- 
trescent acrimony of the blood. In hot climates, 
as well as from the constitutional heat of }>arti- 
cular persons, vegetables are required in the 
largest proportion. Animal substances afl'ord 
the liighest relish while our appetite continue.s ; 
but sate the appetite before the stomach is duly 
filled. Vegetables may therefore be eaten after 
either flesleor fish ; few herbs or fruits satiate so 
much as that the stomach may not be filled with 
them, when it is already satisfied with flesh or 
fish ; for no diet, which is very nourishing, can 
he eaten to fulness, because its nutritious parts 
are oily and satiating. Loathing is soon the 
consequence of animal food alone : hot acid 
habits, too, receive from milk and vegetables 
what is needful for correcting their excesses ; but 
cold, pituitous, and nervous habits, which require 
much nourishment from little digestion, and from 
the smallest quantity of food, may use animal 
diet more freely. 

In the animal and vegetable, as well as in the 
human system, we behold the procession of de- 
composition and reproduction, and analyse the 
substances that administer to the growth and 
repair of each system most distinctly ; but in 
their application to the vvirnts and enjoyments ot 
man, these ])henomena become far more in- 
teresting. As ‘ lord of all below,’ the whole 
circle ot organic being mf)ves around him tor 
Iiis benefit, and the student cannot be more 
gratified, than the common people may he ad- 
vantaged, by an intelligent consideration of the 
admirable provisions in nature for its various 
movements. 

From the structure of his teetli and alimentary 
canal, man would appear to be at j)r€*sent formed 
to subsist both on animal and on vegetable food, 
and these great organs of bis frame are thus 
suited to all climates and their produce. Rice 
is said to be the chief food of the larger portion 
of mankiml ; and it is well known thftt the 
llrahinins and other eastern tribes, subsist wholly 
on vegetables. Northward, and in the colder 
regions of the earth, the stronger stimulus o 
animal food is resorted to, and few vegetab es 
comparatively are eaten. Many savage nations, 
again, live almost wholly on fish, whilst ot ers 

never taste them. . ^ 

Mr. Moore, in his Essay on the Materia ivie- 
dica, has some valuable observations on 
power of habit over the ^mal economy, w 
regard to diet. . r i :»nd 

If any one suddenly . , lus ? 
feeds upon substances to which he has boon 
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accustomed, he will undoubtedly become disor- 
dered. If a person, accustomed to vegetable 
farinacea, tries to eat a large portion of animal 
food, he will become feverish and plethoric ; and 
if any one accustomed to meat suddenly adopts 
a vegetable diet, he will be in danger of losing 
strength, and being seized with indigestion. 
This is one reason why too great a variety of 
food is unwholesome ; for the stomach cannot 
jicquire the habit of digesting a variety of ali- 
ments with equal facility. Those persons, there- 
fore, who use one or two kindre of aliments 
constantly and regularly, have their stomachs in 
farbetter order than those who indulge themselves 
in variety. But it would appear that even the habit 
of digesting a variety of aliments is in some degree 
to be acquired ; for persons accustomed to va- 
riety are less disordered by it than others, although 
their digestive faculty is probably not in such 
perfect order jis it is in those who live in a more 
simple manner. We need not, then, be sur- 
])rised at the frequency of stomach q|inplaints 
among the rich, for the luxurious superfluity of 
whose tables the earth, air, and sea are ransacked. 
This variety, especially when prepared with 
eastern spicerics, and all the rehneincnts of mo- 
dern cookery, has another bad effect ; it produces 
a false appetite, and forms a temptation to in- 
dulge the palate after the natural appetite is 
gone, by which the stomach is gorged and over- 
loaded; whereas, those who live upon a few 
plain and simply dressed aliments, have no ex- 
citement to eat' more than their natural appetite 
prompts. From these, and many other causes, 
disorders in the stomach arc frccpicnt ; and as 
some aliments are more easily digested than 
others, directions respecting diet are necessary 
for weak and disordered stomachs, which are un- 
able to digest aliments that are easily overcome 
by stomachs of greater health and power. Ani- 
mals discover their proper food by the senses of 
taste and smelling. Mr. Moore conceives that 
men, iil a great degree, do the same; and, there- 


fore, that a strong presumption may be formed 
respecting the wholesomeness of alimentary su1)- 
stances, by attending to the natural inclination 
of men. But the greatest care must be taken 
not to confound natural tastes with those ac- 
quired by habit.and prejudice, or brought on by 
diseases. It is inconsistent with the admirable 
order and constitution of the universe, to con- 
ceive that men will naturally have a desire for 
such aliments as are improper for them, and 
loathe such as are wholesome. But we knew 
that, in consequence of necessity, example, or 
prejudice, men may be induced to use, as food, 
substances at first disagreeable, but which, by 
degrees, they may be brought to prefer to more 
wholesome diet. It is owing to this, that many, 
the rich in particular, instead of plain and salu- 
tary food, prefer what is highly seasoned with 
hot pungent spices. These acrid and stimu- 
lating substances are detested by every person at 
first; but even children may be induced to eat 
them in imitation of their friends and relations ; 
and, having acquired a taste for them, the sti- 
mulus given to the stomach becomes at last 
necessary. 

But that those stimulants, though they seem to 
assist, yet, in reality, and in the course of time, 
impair the app^ite and digestion, is evident 
from this, thatfflie stomach which could with 
ease digest plain food, before it was accustomed 
to spiceries, cannot afterwards digest it without 
their assistance. A stomach in this situation, 
therefore, may justly be said to be in a diseased 
state. And it is not without foundation, that 
diseases, and premature old age, have been im- 
puted to the habit of using stimulating and acrid 
condiments. ^eeEssai/on the Materia Medica, 
by James Moore. 

We annex a list of vegetables and animals 
according to the Linna?an system from which the 
aliments of man are principally derived ; begin- 
ning with his simplest and perhaps his primitive 
food. 


TABLE I. 

ViA.vTARUK SunsTAKCF.s yielding Human Food. 


Order. 


Liiinseun Name. 


Common Name. 


Where eaten. 


Character as Food-. 


Apium petroselinum 

gravolens . 

Asparagus officinalis 

Brassica oleracea . 


• italica 


Cichorium endivia . 
Crambe maritima . 
Cynara, scolymus . 
Lactua sativa . . 

Lepidura sativum , 

kPortulaca oleracea . 


Parsley . . . . , 

C’elery 

Asparagus . , . , 

Colewort and cabbage 

Brocoli . . 

Endive . . 


Sea kale . . 

Artichoke 
Garden lettuce 


■ cress 
- purslane 


Europe ge- ^ 
ne rally . 5 


Aromatic, seeds diuretic. 

Mucilag. and aromatic. 

Mucilag.stimulant, quick 
of digestion. 

Watery and flatulent, 
Cauliflower best. 

Delicious but flatulent. 

Bitter and wholesome. 

Quick of digestion and 
stimulant. 

Sweet, mucilaginous. 

Diuretic, narcofio, most 
digestible boiled. 

Pungent, bitter, vSiuroinat. 

Laxative. 

2 S 2 
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aliment. 


Order. 


Linnxan Name. 


Rumex acetosa . . . 

j Sisymbrium na.sturtium 
Spinacia 


Common Name. 


Where eaten. | Character as Food. 

I 


Common sorrel 

Water cress 
.Spinage 


Allium ascalonicum . 

cepa . . . 

porrum . . 

sativum . . 

scorodoprasum 

Beta vulgaris . . . 

cicla .... 

hybrida . . . 

Brassiea rapa 

Cichorium intybus 


Shallot 
Onion 
Leek . 

Garlic 
Rocambole 

Red beet 

White beet . 
Mangel wurzel 
|Turnip . . 

Succory . . 


1 


Europe gen.'v 
and much 
esteemed ( 
in France J 

— ! 






in Ger-'^ 


many 

coffee 


Wholesome, contains 
oxalic and tartaric 
acid. 

Wholesome, bitter and 
pungent. 

Flatulent. 


'Acrid, fit for sauce. 
Stimulant. 

Idem. 

Acrid, good for sauce. 
Idem. 

Very saccharine, should 
be well boiled. 

Idem. 

Wholesome. 

Light and nutritious. 

Bitter and wholesome. 


Convolvus batatas . 
Dioscorea alata . . 

bulbitera y 

sativa . . V7 

Daucus carota . . . 

llelianthus tuberosus . 
Ijatropha manihot . ) 

janipha . S 

Maranta arundinacea . 
Orchis raascula . . 

Fasti naca sativa . . 

Raphanus sativus . . 

Scorzonera hispanica . 
Sinn sisarum . . . 

Solanura tuberosum . 


Spanish potatoe 
Yams . . . . 


Carrot 

Jerusalem artichoke . 

Bitter and sweet cassava 


Indian arrow root 
Salep . • . 

Parsnip . . . 

Radish . . . 

Viper’s grass 
Skirret . . . 

Potatoe . . . 


Spain and > 
S. F.urope > 
Europe gen. 

( 

i 


Tragopogon porrifolium] 

.\rtocarpus incisa . . 

AmygdaUis porsica 
Annona inuricata , . 

Berberis vulgaris . 
Bromcdia ananas . . 

Brosimum alicastrum . 
Cactus opuntia . . 

Citrus aurantium sinense 

aurantium his- I 

pale use .... 5 
Citrus medica . . . 

Cucurbita citrullus 


Cucumis sativus . . 

melo . . . 

Ficus carica . . . . 

Fragaria vesica . . . 

Garcinia mangostana . 
Mangifera indica . . 

Mespilus gerraanica . 

Morus nigra . . . 

Musa paradisaica . . 

Fhamix dactylifera 


jPrunus armeniaca . 


Salsafi 


Bread fruit .... 

W arm climates 

Peach and nectarine . 

Europe gen. 

Custard apple ... 


Barberry .... 


Pine apple .... 


Bread nut .... 


Indian fig, or prickly pear 


China orange . . . 

East . . . 

Seville orange . . . 

Spain . . 1 

I.emon 


Water lemon . . . 

Europe gen; 

Cucumber ... 

j 

Melon ..... 


Fig 

East k Europe 

Strawberry .... 

Europe gen. 

Mangosteen .... 


Mango 

East • . . 

Medlar 

Europe gen. 

Mulberry .... 


Plantain tree . . . 

East, &c. 

Date 


Apricot . ... 

Europe gen, < 


Nutritive 

Idem, mealy. 

Mucilag. saccharine. 
Idem. 

Nutritious. Of the roots 
is made tapioca. 
Mucilaginous. 

Sweet, mucilaginous. 
Nutritious. 

Warm, acrid, watery. 

Mucilaginous. 

Sweet, quick of digestion 
Anylaceous and readily 
digested. 

Sweet. 


Wholesome. 

Delicious. 

Cooling and wholesome. 
Wholesome. 

Acid and agreeable. 
Wholesome. 

Idem. 

Grateful. 

Rough, sour, bitter, peel 
aromatic. 

Acid, grateful. 

.Juicy and cooling. 
W^atery, mucilag. difh- 
cult of digestion. 

Watery, unwholesome 
Mucilaginous. 

Pleasant, cooling. 

Well flavoured. 
Wholesome. 

Rough, astringent. 
Cooling. 

Wholesome. 

Sweet, mucilaginous. 
Wholesome, more nu- 
tritious than peach or 
nectarine. 
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Order. 


Linnaean Name. 


Pniniis domestica 


|Punica granatum 
Pyrus communis 

— cydonia . 

— malus 
Ribes grossularia 

— nigrum . 

— rubrum . 


T 


Rosacanina . . 
Rubus idaeus 
jVaccinium myrtillus 
oxycoccus 

Vitis vinifera . . 


Common Name. 


[Plum 
[Cherry 
Pomegranate 
;Pea . , 

Quince 
Apple 
Gooseberry 
Black currant 

Red currant 

Hip . . 
Raspberry 
Bilberry . 
Cranberry 

Grape 


Amygdalus communis 
Anacardium occidentale 
Avena sativa 
Cocus nucifera . 
Corylus avellana 
Fagus castanea . 

jllordeum vulgare 
[Holcus sorghum 
Juglans regia . 

Oryza sativa 
Panicum miliaceum 
Phaseolus vulgaris 
Pistacia vera 
Pisum sativum , 
Polygonum fagopyi 
iSecale cereale . 
iTheobroma cacao 

|Triticum ajstivum 

Vicia faba . . 

IZea mays . . 


Almond . 

Cashew nut 
Oat . . 

Cocoa nut 
Hazel nut and filbert 
IChesnut . 

Barley 
[Guinea corn 
Walnut . 

[Rice . . 

Millet . 

Kidney bean 
Pistachio nut 
Pea . . 

Buck wheat 
Rye . . 

Chocolate nut 

Wheat 

Broad bean 

Indian corn 


Where eaten. 


Europe gen. 

East . . . 
Europe gen. 


[Apt to disorder bowels. 
[Unwholesome. 

[Cooling, disorder bowels. 
[Refreshing, flatulent. 
Forms marmalade. 
[Wholesome. 
[Cooling,disorder bowels. 
[Cooling, sub-acid. 

More acid, but very 
wholesome. 

Pleasant. 

[Cooling, wholesome. 
Agreeable. 

[Astringent, acid. 
Saccharine, cooling, and 
wholesome. 


Europe, Asia 


Warm climates! 
Europe . 


- 4 — j 

West Indies 
Europe . j 

East . . . 

[Gen. growth 
Europe . . 
East . . . 

Europe gen. 


East . . . 
Europe . ^ 


Westindies,') 
America,& > 
S. Europe j 


Alg, 
Lichens 
& Sea- 
weeds, 




o \ 


Lichen islandicus 
Fucus esculentus 


Agaricus campestris 


Iceland liverwort 
Eatable fucus . 


Common mushroom 


North 


Character as Food. 


Indigestible, husk acid. 
Indigestible. 

Demulcent, laxative. 
Indigest, milk agreeable. 
Indigestible, husk acid. 
Indigest, best roasted. 
Viscid, indigestible, ex- 
cept pearl barley. 
[Indigestible. 

[llusk astringent and 
acrid, nut nutritious. 
Wholesome. 

[Nutritive. 

[Farinaceous. 

[Wholesome. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Best grain causing starch, 
glutinous and mucila- 
ginous matter. 
lAstringent, flatulent. 

Laxative & wholesome. 


Bitter, mucilaginous. 
Mucilaginous. 


(Europe . . jStimul. but indigestible 


A great number of Fungi are edible, others are not. — See Sowerby^s Coloured 
Figures of English Fungi, 3 vols. and suppl. fol. 


Chemical analysis h^ satisfactorilyMetermined 
that the nutritive qualities of vegetables depend 
wpon the nature of their compost, and are in pro- 
portion to the relative quantities of mucilage, 
oil, starch, gluten, and sugar which they contain. 
♦K of aliment, less stimulating indeed, 

than that which is derived from the animal king- 
dom, nevertheless yields its nutriment more 
readily to the process of digestion. The quality 
of chyle derived from vegetables, is inferior to 
hat which is derived from animals ; and hence, 
a much greater proportion of aliment is necessary 


for those whose support is derived from these 
substances. On a review of the above table, we 
shall only add by way of appendage, that the 
seeds of certain plants belonging to the natural 
order of gramina, and die leguminous family of 
plants, yield the greatest proportion of nutritive 
matter; potatoes, yams, grains, &c., claim the 
next rank; to these, succeed beets, carrots, 
acids, dulcescent fruits, as grapes, dates, plums, 
apricots, &c. and lastly, the oily seeds, as al- 
monds, filberts, chesnuts, &c. 
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TABLE II. 

Animal Substances yielding Human Food. — (Mammalia, Class of Linnaeup.) 


Linn.ean Name. 


Common Name. 


Where Eaten. Character as Food. 


IV^espertilio vampyrus . IRougette 


^ Myrmecophaga totru- ) 
dactyla . . . ^ 

Manis pentadactyla . Pangolin . . . . 

Dasypus Armadillo . . . . 

tricinctus . — 3 banded . 

■ — - septemcinc- ^ 8 banded } 

tus 5 of Air. Pennant . J 

Rhinoceros unicornis . ( )ne-horned rhinoceros 

bicornis . Two-horned r!un< 

Rlephas maximus . . Great elephant . 


Guinea . 
fndia 

S. America 


Two-horned rhinoceros jVVarmclimates Idem. 


Ldioca vitulina . . 

leonina . . 

\dverra vulpecula . 

fossa . . 

Lutra Brazil iana 
Ursus arctos fuscus 

niger 

Ursus maritimus . 

meles . . 

Uidelphis woapink 

marsupialis 

canerivora 

Macropus major 
Krinaceiis madagas- 


. Great elephant . 

. Common seal 
. Bottle-nosed seal 
. Coasse . . . 

. Fossane weasel . 

^ Brazilian oth^r . 

Brown bear . . 

. Black bear . . 

. Polar hear . 

. Common badger 
. V’irginian opossum 
Molucca opossum 
. Cayenne opossum 
. Great kangaroo 

/ Striped hedgehog . 


[Very good. 


Fat, delicious. 
Delicious, when youn? 
Idem. 


Like coarse pork. 


North & South 

Universally . 

S. America . 
Warm climates 
Europe, &c. 
North . . 

Universally . 
America . . 


N. Holland 


h Good. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Delicate. 

s Delicate, paw exquisite 
Indigestible. 

Like mutton. 

Highly esteemed. 

Like sucking pig. 
Delicate. 

Equal to hare. 

Coarse. 

Flabby, insipid. 


^ Ilystrix cristata 
j prehensilis 

Cavia cobaya 

paca . 

capyhara 

aguti . . 

acuschy . 

aperea 

Castor fiber 
Mus perchal 

amphibius 

leminus 

maritimus 

Arctomys marmota 

monax 

hobac 

Sciurus vulgaris 

cine re us 

Myoxus glis 
Dipusjaculus . 
Lepus timidus . 

ciiniculus 

viscaccia 

capensis 

minimus 

braziliensis 

Hyrax capensis 
.syriacus . 


Crested porcupine . . j 

Brazilian porcupine 
V' anegated cavy, or ) 

Guinea pig . . ) 

Spotted cavy . . . 

Capyhara .... 
Agouti . • • ' 1 

Olive cavy • • • / 

Rock cavy . . . j 

Castor beaver . . . 

Perchal rat ... . 

Water rat .... 
Lemming rat ... 

African rat 

Common marmot . . 1 

Maryland marmot . . ] 

Bobak 

Common squirrel . . ] 

(Jrey squirrel . • . 

Fat dormouse . . . ' 

Common jerboa . . i 

Hare j 

Rabbit . . . . • 

Peruvian hare . . . J 

Cape hare . . . J 

Minute bare .... 
Brazilian hare . . . 1 

f'ape hyrax . . . . S 

Syrian hare , , , . i 


— Very delicate. 

— Oily and fishy taste. 

S. America . Excellent flavour. 


N. America 
India . . 

France 
Lapland . 
Africa . . 

S. Europe 
N. America 

N. Europe 

Eufope gen. 
East . . 

Europe gen. 


S. America 
S. Africa . 

Brazil 
S. Africa . 


Good. 

Moderate. 

Idem. 

Resembles squirrel. 
Good. 

Disagreeable. 

Good. 

Resembles hare « 
Resembles barn-door fovr 1 
Delicate. 

Idem. 

Idem. J 

Stimul. well-flavoured. 
Easy of digestion. 
Tender. 

White and good. 
Delicate. 

Good. 

Idem. 

Idem, 
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TAI3LE II. — Continued. 


Order, j Linnaean Name. Common Name. Where eaten. Character as Food. 


^ Camelus glama 

vicugna . 

guanaco . 

arcunnus . 

Moschus moschiferus 

americanus 

Cervus alces 

tarandus . 

dama . . 

elaphus 

■ muntjac 

capreolus . 

Antilope orcas . . 

ourebi 

oreotragns 

bubalis . 

saiga . . 

gnu . . 

— rupicapra 

Capra ibex . . . 

aegagrus 

hircus . . 

Ovis aries 

Bos taurus . . . 


Glama 

Vicciinna . . . . ) 

Guanaco . . . . J 

Chilihucque . . . 

Tibetian musk , 
Brazilian musk . . . 

Elk 

Rein deer .... 
Fallow deer . . . ^ 

Stag J 

Rib-faced deer . . ) 

Roe buck . \ 

Indian antelope . . 

Giirebi antelope . . } 

Kljpspringer antelope S 
Cervine antelope 
Scythian antelope . . 

Gnou 

Chamois . . . . ) 

Wild goat . . . J 

Caucasan goat . . . 

Domestic goat . . . 

Common slieep . * ) 
Common ox . . . S 


S. America 
Asia . . 

America . 
N. Europe 


Like mutton. 
Excellent. 

Idem. 

Moderate. 

Delicate. 

Light and delicate. 
Good tongues valued. 


Universally . Easy of digestion. 

Delicate. 

East . . . Idem. 

Excellent. 


taurus indicus major Greater Indian ox 


americanus 
bulnilus 
moschutus . 
• caflfer . . 


American bison 
Buffalo . . . 
Musk bull . . 

Cape ox . . . 


N. Asia . . 

Africa . . 

Switzerland . 

Asia .M . . 
Univei'filly . 

Generally 

East . . . I 

America 

Africa 

Warm climates 
Africa . . 


phibius . 

Tapir americanus 
Sus scrofa . . 

— - tajassu . . 

— babyrussa 


f Equus caballus . . Generous horse . . Tartary . 

I hemionus . . Wild mule . . . Asia . . 

asinus . . . Ass Arabia 

Hippopotamus am- ^ Amphibious hippopo- ^ Africa 
phibius . ... S tarniis . . . . ^ 

Tapir americanus . . Long-nosed tapir . . America . 

Sus scrofa .... Common hog . , . Generally 

— -tajassu .... Mexican, or Peccary hog America . 

I , i Indian, or Babyrous- ) * 

— babyrussa * * ^ sa hog \ ’ ’ 


Dry, but delicate. 
Disagreeable. 

Fair grained and juicy. 

Coarse and tough. 

Highly esteemed. 
Strong, nutritious. 

Digest, and wholesome. 

Lump in the shoulders a 
great delicacy. 

Good. 

Idem. 

j Disagreeable. 

Coarse, marrow delicate 

Moderate. 

Esteemed. 

Excellent. 


. Wholesome. 

. Strong and nourishing. 
. Coarse. 

. Wholesome. 


\ Baliena mysticetus 
\ Delphinus phocaeiia 
i delphis . 


Common whale . . North & South Dry and insipid. 

Dolphin ■ ■ ■ ■ I Generally . Tough and tasteless. 


TABLE III. 

Brans yielding Human Food. — Linnaean Class, Aves. 


Liniuean Name. 


Name. Where Eaten. Character, as Food. 


Strix wapacuthu 
Lanius ruficollis 


Wapacuthu owl 
Wood-chat shrike 
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TABLE III. — Continued. 


Order. | Linnaean Namac. 
1 


Common Name. 


Where Eaten. 


Character, ae Food. 


Corvus corax 

frugilegus 


Cuculus canorus 
Picus viridis 

— erythrocephalus 
Sitta Europ$a 


Anas cygnus . 

— anser . 

— bernicla 

— moschata 

— penelope 

— ferina . 

— crecca . 

— boschas 

— domestica 
Alca arctica . 

— torda . 

— cirrhata 

Pelecanus ba.ssanus 
Larus marinus . . 


Raven .... 

Rook 

Common cuckoo . 
Woodpecker, green 

red-headed 


European nut-hatch 


^1 


Wild swan . . 

Goose .... 
Bernacle, or Brent 
Muscovy duck . 
Widgeon . . . 

red-headed 


goose 


Common teal 
Duck, wild . 
— , tame . 


Puffin .... 
Razor-bill . . 

jTufted hawk 
Gannet . . . 

Black-backed gull 


North 

Generally 


Europe 


Indifferent. 

Digest. & well flavoured. 
Resembles land- rail, 
lindigestible. 

[Good. 

idem. 


(Europe 


North 


Generally 


Esteemed. 
jStrong stimulant. 
iFishy, indigestible. 
Resembles lark. 

Resembles wild duck. 

Delicate and stimulant. 
Idem. 

Fishy. 

Admired. 

Fishy. 


Phaenicopteros ruber 
Ardea grus . . . 
cinerea . . 

stellaris 


Scolopax rusticola 
gallinago 
gallinula 
glottis 
to tan us . 
limosa . 
lapponica 


|Tringa pugnax 
vanellus 
cinclus 
squatorola 


Charadrius morinellus 
pluvialis 
aedicnemus . 
himantopus 


Fulica fusca 

chloropus 
porphyrio 


Rallus aquaticus 


Red flamingo 
ICommon crane 
heron 


Europe . . 

— & Africa 


Bittern 
Woodcock 
Snipe . 

|Gid, or jack snipe 
Great plover . 
Spotted snipe 
Stone plover . 

Red godwit . 

Ruff and reeve 
Lapwing . . 

Purre . . . 

Grey plover . 
Totterell . , 
Green plover 
No-kneed bustard 
Long-legged plover 
Brown gallinule 
moor hen 


Generally 


Europe . | 


Esteemed, 
iTough, bad. 
Valued. 

Resembles hare. 


Light, savoury, and di- 
gestive. 


Pm rope . . 


Purple gallinule 
[Water rail . . 


] 


Savoury. 


Digest, and stim. 
Idem. 


Pavo cristatus . . 

Meleagris gallopavo 
Penelope cristata 
Crax alector . . 

Phasianus gallus . 
colchicus 


Numida meleagris 
Tatrao urogallus 

— tetrix 

— scoticus J. 

— lagopus . 

— perdix 

— coturnix 


Peacock . . . 

[Turkey . , . 
Guiana Guan . 
'Crested curassour 
Dunghill cock and hen 
Common pheasant 
Guinea hen . . : . 

Mountain cock 
Black cock 
Red game 
White game 
ICommon partridge' 
Quail . 


Europe & Asia| 
[America . 




Europe . 


Rarely eaten. 

Light. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

[Delicate. 

(Idem. 

Idem. 

Disagreeable. 

Digestible, 

Light. 

Inferior to the above* 
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TABLE III.— Continued. 


Order. 


Linnsan Name. 


Common Name. 


Where Eaten. 


Character, as Eoo 1. 


Columba domestica . 

— palumbus . 

Alauda 

Turdus viscivorus 

pilaris . . . 

merula . . 

polyglottus 

Loxia curvirostra . . 

coccolhraustes 

cloris .... 

Emberiza nivalis . . 

miliaria 

hortulana . 

citrinella 

oryzivora 

Eringilla coilebs 

anonti fringilla 

domestica 

montana . . 

Motacilla modularis . 

licedula 

ananthe 

rubetra . . 

rubicola 

phoinicurus 

erilhacus* . 

Iliruiido esculenta 


Common pigeon 
Ring dove . . 

Lark . . , . . 
Missel thrush 
Fieldfare . . . 

Blackbird . . 

Mimic thrush . , 

Cross bill . . . 

Hawfinch - . 

Greenfinch . . 

Snow bunting . 
Bunting . 

Ortolan . . . 

Yellow hammer 
Rice bird* . . . 

Chaffinch . . 

Brambling 
House sparrow . , 

Tree sparrow 
Hedge sparrow . , 

Epicurean warbler 
Wheatear . . 

Whin chat . . , 

Stone chatter . . 

Red start ... 
Red tail . . . , 

Esculent swallow 


! 


s 

1 


Europe . . 


America . . 

Europe . . 


India & Amer. 
Europe . . 


/ 


Generally 


Savoury and stiin. 
Delicate. 

Highly esteemed. 
Delicate. 

Tender. 

Savoury. 

Delicate in the extreui‘ ?. 
Esteemed. 

Bitter taste. 


Savoury and Digest. 


Digestible. 


* The nests of these birds are thought a delicacy by the Indians. 


TABLE IV. 

Amphibia yielding Human Food. 


Order. 

Linnsean Name. 

Common Name. 

Where Eaten. 

Character, as Fooil. 

<L> •< 

Testudo my das . ^ 

Green turtle . . , 

Loggerheaded turtle . 

Land turtle .... 

Pipa 

Common frog . . . 

Edible 

Bull frog .... 
Alligator .... 

Common guana . . 

South Seas , 

Greece . . 

Surinam 
France . . 

America . . 

Bahamas 

Indigestible. 

Coarse. 

Finely flavoured. 
Esteemed. 

Moderate. 

Idem. 

Not very nutritious. 
Idem. 

White, delicious. 
Delicate. 

ferox . . . 

liana pipa .... 

temporaria . . 

esculenta . . 

catesbeina . . 

Lacerta alligata . . 

igviclllcL • • • 

h] 

V j 

“ ( 

V 

HH 

Crotalus horridus . . 

Coluber vivipera . . 

Banded Rattlesnake . 
Viper ^ 

Adder « • • « 5 

America 

Italy . . 

White and delicate. 
Nourishing. 

• IJC* US . . • 
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TABLE V. 

Pisces. — Fishes yielding Human Food. 


Order. 


Linnacan Name. 


Common Name. 


Muraena anguilla . 

conger 

Romana . 

echidna 

Monopterus javanicus 
Gymnotus carapo . 
Ophidium barbatum 


Common eel 
Conger eel . . 

Roman munena 
Southern munena 
Javan monoptere 
Carapo gymnote 
Ilearded ophidium 


Where Eaten. 

. Generally 

. Europe . 

^ Javan . . 

. America 


Character as Food. 


Indigestible. 

delicate. 

Excellent. 

Idem. 

Wholesome 

Coarse. 


mastacem- 


balus .... 
Odontognathus aculeatus; 
Ammodytes tobianus 
Trichiarus argenteus 
Anarhicas lupus 
Xiphias platypterus 

makaira 


Stromateus paru . 

cinereus 

— argenteus 

niger . 


ICallionyraus lyra 

dracunculus 


Uranoscopus scaber 
iTrachinus draco 
iGadus morrhua 

aeglefinus 

callarias 

barbatus 

luscus . 

minutus 

— saida 

merlangus 

carbonarius 

pollachius 

morluccius 

— molva . . 

lota . . . 

— brosme 
lennius occellaris . 

gunellus . 


Mastacembalus 

Aculeated odontognathus] 
Sand lance .... 
Silver trichiure . . . 

Common wolf fish 
Broad-finned sword “x 

fish ( 

Short snouted 
flsh . . . 

Palu stroraat 
Ash-coloured stromal 
[Silver stroraat 
Black stroraat 


sword ^ 


Generous dragonet 
Sordid dragonet . 
Bearded star-gazer 
Weaver 
Cod . 

Haddock 
Dorse . 

Pout . 

Rib . 

Poor 
jSaida . 

Whiting 
jCoal fish 
Pollack 
Hake . 

Ling . 

Burbot 
Toi'sk . 

Ocellated blenny 
Gunnel . . . 


1 


[Asia . . 

East . . 

Isle of Wight 
I Am erica . . 

N. Europe . 

[Generally 


America Sc ^ 
other places S 


North 

Generally 
Europe . 
iNewfoundland 


European & ^ 
other seas . i 


Echeneis remora . . 

Coryphaena hippurus 
equisalis 
novacula 
quinque- } 

. . . i 

chrysurus 


maculata 


|Gobius niger 

jozo . . 

plumieri 

ICottus gobio 

grunniens 

scorpius 

Scorpaena didactyl a 


Sucking fish . . | 

Common coryphene 
Brazilian coryphene j 
Razor coryphene . f 
Five-spotted cory- > j 
phene . . . ) \ 

Gilt tailed coryphene ^ 
Common goby . . 

Blue-finned goby . . 

Plumiers goby . . . 
River bullhead . . ^ 

Grunting . . . . > 

Lasher . , . . j 

Didactyle scorpa;na . 


European & ^ 
other seas 5 


Moluccas & ^ 
Europe . i 

Generally 


N. Europe . 
Generally 


Like eel. 

Moderate. 

Esteemed. 

Tolerable. 

Idem. 

Coarse. 


Esteemed. 


Palatable. 

Coarse. 

Esteemed. 

Idem. 


Exi^ellent. 

Indifferent. 

Esteemed. 

Coarse. 


Like fried artichoke. 


Excellent. 


Esteemed. 

Poor. 

Esteemed. 

Liver injurious. 
Excellent. 
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TABLE V . — Continued 


Linnsean Name. 


Common Name. 


Where Eaten. Character as Food. 


Zeus vomer .... 

ciliaris . . 

faber . . . 

Pleuronectes hippo- 1 
glossus .... 5 

cynoglossus . . 

platessa . . . 


laevis . . . . 

liniandoides 

flesus . . . . 

solea . . . . 

zebra . . . . 

marmoratus . . 

tuberculatus . . 

Chietodon iijiperator . 

catesbeii 

vagabundus 

rostratus 

bifasciatus . 

— glaucus 

sordidus 


Brazilian dory 
Ciliated dory 
Common dory 


Lesser halibut . • 
Plaice .... 

Dab 

Smear dab . . . 

Long dab .... 
Flounder .... 

Sole 

Zebra sole • . . 

Marbled sole . . 

Turbot .... 
Imperial chaetodon 
Angel chaetodon 
Wandering chaelodon 
Jaculator . . 

Bifasciated chajtodon 
(ylaucous chsptodon . 
iSordid chaetodon 


Generally 


Not much esteemed. 
Coarse. 

Esteemed. 


N. Europe . Indigestible. 

Superior. 

Wholesome. 


Excellent. 

Indian seas . Esteemed. 
Holland, &c. Idem. 

1 


East & other 
places . . 


Excellent. 


Acanthurus nigricans . Blackish acanthurus 


Trichopus goraray . . 

Spams aurata . . . 

spinifer , . 

inaena 

Labrus scarus . . . 
Dphicephalus punctatus 

— striatus . 

Scomber scomber . . 

thymniis . . 

Mullus barbatus 
surmulatus 

^ Trigla lyra .... 

Cobitis barbatula 
Salmo salar . . . 

trutta . . . 

— — fario .... 

— alninus . . . 

— salmarius . . 

eperlanus . . 

albula . . . 

thymallus . . 

E.sox lucius .... 
IVlugil cephalus . . . 

Clupea harengus . . 
— - — - sprattus . . 

alosa . . . 

— encrasicolus 

Cyprinus barbus . . 

— carpio . . 

gobio . . 

— tinea . . 

cephalus 

leuciscus 

rutilus . . 

al humus 

- — — bi ama . . 


Goramy trichopus 
Gilt head spams . 
Spined sparus . . f 

Sparus i 

Scarce labrus . . . y 

Punctated ophiccphalus 

Striated 

Mackarel .... 

Tunny 

Red surmullet . . I 

Striped . . . . > 

Piper 

Loach, or ground ling 
Salmon . . . . ^ 

Sea-trout .... 

Trout 

Charr 

Salmon trout . . ' 

Smelt 

Whiting .... 

Grayling ^ 

Pike 

Mullet I 

Herring . . . . 

Sprat f - 

Shad I 

Anchovy . . . • y\ 

Barbel 

Carp > 

Gucigeon . . . , ) 

Tench 


India, Ame- \ 
rica, & Am- J Idem, 
bia . . > 

China . . Idem. 


Europe . 


Europe 


Europe 




Delicate. 

Idem. 

Indigestible. 

Coarse, 

Digestible, 

Indigestible. 

iSavoury. 


Digest. Nutritious. 


Ready of digestion. 
Indigestible. 


. Coarse. 

Ready of digestion. 

Moderate. 

ICoarse. 

-Good. 

[wholesome. 
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TABLE V. — Continued, 


Order. 


LinnaDan Name. 

Common Name. 

Where Eaten. 

Character as Food. 

V. Chondropterygii. 




Accipenser sturio 

ruthenus 

huso . . 

Squalus carcharias 

Raia batis .... 
Petromyzon marinus 

J fluviatilis 

branchialis 

Sturgeon .... 

Starlet ^ 

Isinglass fish . . • f 

White shark . . . ? 

Skate 3 

Lamprey .ji, . ^ 

Lesser lamprey . > 

Lampem .... 3 

Europe. 

Nutritive. 

Tender. 

Coarse. 

Idem. 

Indigestible 


TABLE VI. 

Insecta. — Insects yielding Human Food. 


Order. 

Linnsean Name. 

Common Name. 

Where Eaten. 

Cliaracter as Food. 

Hemiptera. 

Gryllus migratorius 
Cicada septendecim . 

Migratory locust . . 

American .... 

Africa . 

India . . 

Moderate. 

Idem. 

Hymen- ^ 
optera. ^ 

Apis mellifica . . . 

V 

Honey bee .... 

Generally 

Yields honey. 

1 

1 Aptera. 

i 


Cancer mamas . . . 

pagurus . , 

('ommon crab . . | 

*I3lack-clawed . . S 

Lobster 

Craw fish . . . 

Prawn . . . . f 

[Shrimp . . . . i 

White .... 3 

Generally 

Coarse, 

Indigestible. 

Similar to lobster. 

astacus . . 

serratus . . 

cranjou . . 

squilla . . . 



TABLE VII. 


Vermes — Worms sometimes Eaten. 


Order. 

1 

1 Linnaan Name. 

i 1 

Common Name. 

Where Eaten. 

Character as Food. 


iLimax rufus ... 

Red slug . . . 

. 

Generally 

Nutritious. 


Sepia sepiola . . . 

Cuttle fish . . . 



Ecninus esculentus 

Edible sea urchin . 


— 

Indigestible. 


Pholas dactylus . . 

pactyle pholas . . 

• 

Italy . . . 

Delicate. 

A 

Cardium edule . . 

Common cockle 


Generally 

Nutritious. 

Ostrea edulis . . . 

Common oyster . , 

Scallop .... 

5 

Quick of digestion. 

S5 \ 




m J 

/ 

Mytilus edulis , . . 

Eatable mussel 



Rich. 


Helix pomatia . . . 

Esculent snail . 



Nutritious. 



— 




With respect to animal food generally, it may 
be observed that venison seems to unite the 
qualities of being lighter and most nutritious of 
any; the flesh of young animals yields more 
gelatine* than that of the same animal in the 
adult state ; that of wild animals is also sooner 
digested than that of domesticated ones. Salt 
meat is not so strengthening as fresh ; and meat 
which has been kept for a short time, is consi- 
dered to be more nourishing than that recently 


killed. Even meat in a state of incipient putre- 
faction is more easily digested than that which is 
quite fresh; it does not follow, however, that 
it is more wholesome ; and children universally 
reject it. lloast meat is considered to be more 
nutritious than boiled ; for, by the process of 
boiling, much of the nutritious matter is eva^ 
porated. Foe Condiments and Urines, sec 
those articles. 
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ALIMENTARII Pueri, &c. in Roman anti- 
quity, weie certain children maintained and edu- 
cated by the munificence of the emperors, in 
public places, not unlike our hospitals. Trajan 
was the first that brought up any of these alimen- 
tary boys. He was imitated by Adrian. An- 
toninus Pius did the same for a number of maids, 
at the solicitation of Faustina, and hence, in some 
medals of that empress, we read Pvellae Favsti- 
nianae. Alexander Severus followed his example, 
at the request of Mamniaa ; and the maids thus 
educated were called Mammaeanae. 

ALIMENTARY Duct, or Canal, ductus ali- 
mentalis, is that part of the body through which 
the food passes, from its reception into the mouth, 
to its exit at the anus ; including the gula, sto- 
mach, and intestines. The whole ductus alimen- 
talis may be divided into four parts. 1. That 
which conveys the food, called the sesophagus. 
2. That which digests, or corrodes it, called the 
stomach. 3. That which distributes the chyle, 
called the intestines. 4. That which discharges 
the fieces, called the rectum. This duct is said 
to be the true characteristic of an animal, there 
being no animal without it, and whatever has it, 
being properly ranged under the class of ani- 
mals. Plants receive their nourishment by the 
numerous fibres of their roots, but have no com- 
mon receptacle for digesting the food received, or 
for carrying off the recrements. But in all, even 
the lowest degree of animal life, we may observe 
a stomacn and intestines, even where we cannot 
perceive the least formation of any organs of the 
senses, except the common one of feeling, as in 
oysters. 

Alimemtary Law, was an old lawamongthe 
Romans, whereby children were obliged to find 
sustenance for their parents. 

AldMONY, Alimonia, in law, denotes that 
portion, or allowance, which a married woman 
sues for, upon any occasionol separation from 
her husband, wherein she is not charged with 
elopement or adultery. It was anciently called 
rationabile estoverium, reasonable maintenance, 
and recoverable only in the spiritual court ; but 
now it is recoverable also in chancery. When a 
woman is divorced a mensti et thoro, she may sue 
her husband in her own name for alimony, or 
maintenance, out of her husband^s estate, during 
the separation, either in chancery, or in the spi- 
ritual court, 

ALI MGS, in botany, a name given by Greek 
writers to liquorice, from its quality of making 
the jmjietite insensible either to hunger or thirst. 

ALJNDA, AXiv^a, in ancient geography, a 
town of Caria, whose queen, Ada, adopted Alex- 
ander the Great as her son. A medal of this 
town represents a club, with a lion’s skin, and 
within which, a crown of laurel, emblematical 
of Hercules ; the inscription is AAINAEJBK. 

ALINDESIS, or Alindes, in the ancient 
gymnastic medicine, a kind of exercise, wherein 
persons being besmeared with oil, roll themselves 
naked in the dust. 

ALINGSAS, or Alingsars, an inland town of 
Sweden, in the province of Elsborg, where there 
are silk,, woollen, tobacco, and pipe manufac- 
tories. Lon. 20'. E. lat, 60°. 30'. N. 

ALIO Die, in mythology, the formula used by 


the Augur when on religious grounds she dis- 
solved the comitia or assemblies of the people, 
* Quid gravius quam rem susceptam dirimi, s* 
unus augur alio die dixerit.^ Cic. de Leg. 

ALIPiENOS, or Ali pantos, from aXiTracvoc, 
a negative, and XiTraivcv, to fatten, in the ancient 
physic, an appellation given to dry topical me- 
dicines, or such as have no fat mixed with them. 
It stands opposed to lipara, or plasters, which 
have fat in their composition ; called also by 
Celsus, lenia. Galen gives the name aXiTrjy to 
the remedies which are applied to fresh wounds, 
in order to check the inftammation, and hasten 
their healing. 

ALIPASMA, in ancient’ medicine, an oinu 
ment applied to the body to prevent perspira- 
tion 

ALIPEDE, from ala, a wing, and pes, the 
foot: nimble; swift-footed. 

ALIPEE, a town of Cochin, in Hindostan, 
belonging to the rajah of Travancore. It is 
situated on a river communicating with that of 
Quilon, and is very populous, many merchants 
residing here who act as agents for houses at 
Bombay. Pepper, grain, and timber, are the 
chief exports. Lat. 9°. 42'. N. 

ALIPILARILS, or Alipilus, in antiquity, an 
officer belonging to the baths, who, by means of 
waxen plasms, took off the hairs from the alap, 
or arm-pits. The alipilus answered to what the 
Greeks called ^pu)TraKi*sriQ. The ancient Romans 
made it a point of cleanliness to keep the arm- 
pits clear and smooth ; and in after times went 
farther, and took off the hair from their arms, 
legs, and other parts, with pitch, rosin, and the 
volsella, an instrument for that purpose. 

ALIPIUS, bishop of Tagaste, in Africa, the 
countryman and intimate friend of St. Augus- 
tine, and, like him, at one time, a zealous Mani- 
chee. He accompanied him to Rome, where he 
studied law, and had some considerable employ- 
ments. lie embraced the Christian religion, and 
was baptized by St. Ambrose the same day with 
his friend Augustine. He afterwards went to 
I’alestine, where he became intimate with St. Je- 
rome. On his return to Africa, in 394, he was 
chosen bishop of Tagaste. He assisted at se- 
veral councils, particularly that of Carthage, 
where he shewed his zeal against the Donatists, 
and died in 430. 

Ali PIUS, in ancient history, a geographer of 
Antioch, and made governor of Britain, by the 
emperor Julian, to whom he dedicated a work 
on geography. He was afterwards exiled for 
following magical divinations. 

ALIPOW, Montis Ceti, a kind of white tur- 
bith. It is found in several parts of Languedoc, 
particularly near Cete, whence ius name of Mon- 
tis Ceti. It is sometimes used instead of senna ; 
but is a much stronger cathartic. 

ALIPTA, from aX£i0u>, I anoint, in the an- 
cient gymnastics, a slave appointed to anoint 
the athlet®. The aliptae amount to the same 
with what are otherwise called unctores or jatra- 
liptae. The word is sometimes used for the 
director, or superintendant of the exercises of the 
athletse ; in which sen^, it is synonymous with 
gymnastes, or pcedotriba. 

ALIPTERIUM, aUTTfifiov, in antiquity, the 
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place where the athlete were anointed before anthium : con. three roundish, large, flat, ex- 
theif exercises, otherwise called elnothesion, panding petals : stam. six awl-shaped filaments, 
UDCtuarium, and sometimes also ceroma. shorter than the corolla; anth. roundish; pist. 

ALIQUANT Part, in arithmetic, that part more than five germina ; styli, simple ; stig. 
of a given quantity which will not divide it ex- blunt; the seeds, small and solitary. Of this 


actly, or without remainder. It is opposed to 
the aliquot part of a quantity'; thus four is an 
aliquant part of ten. The following are the ali- 
quant parts of a pound English : 

3s. is an aliquant part ir i^jth and ^th of 1/. 

6s . zz jth and 

7s zz }th and -^th. 

8s z: ?ths. 

9s zz ith and ^th. 

11s zz i and jjjth. 

12s zi i and T^th. 

13s zz i, Tjjth, and 

lls zz J and ^th. 

15s zz J and |th. 

IGs zz j, Jth and iJjtli. 

17s zz 

18s ZZ i and §ths. 

19s zz b L ith. 

ALIQUOT Part, in arithmetic, that part of 
a given quantity which will equally and exactly 
divide it. It is opposed to the aliquant part ; 
thus, four is an aliquot part of twenty. The fol- 
lowing are the aliquot parts of a pol|''d English ; 


10s. . . 

. . . . = iof 

5s. . . 

. . . . = 1th. 

4s. . . 

. . . . zz \ih. 

2s. . . 

. . . . zz T^th. 

Is. . . 

. . . . ZZ ^th. 

6s. 8d. . 

.... zz id. 

3s. 4d. . 

. . . . = jth. 

2s- 6d. . 

. . . . = Jth. 

Is. 8d. . 

• • • • — ii*-*'- 

Is. 4d. ’. 

. . . . = iJ-ih. 

Is. 3d. . 

. . ~ .jjth. 

lOd. . 

• • • • — 

5d. . 

. . . . = ith. 


ALIRROTHIUS, a son of Neptune, killed by 
Mars for an attempt upon the chastity of Alcippe 
his daughter. Neptune cited Mars before him 
on the hill Areopagus, which derived its name 
from this circumstance. 

ALISANDERS, or Alexanders, in botany. 
See Smyrnium. 

ALISANUS, in botany, the Rhexia virginica 
ofLinnsetis. See Rhexia. 

AJ-.ISE, a small town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Cote d’Or, or the Auxois, Burgundy, 
about twenty miles W. N. W. of Dijon. It stands 
on the site of the ancient Alesia, which see. 

ALISIIUNG, or Alishcn, a district of Af- 
ghaunistan, in India, situated between the thirty- 
fifth and thirty-sixtli degrees of north latitude, 
and sixty-eightli and sixty-ninth of east longi- 
tude, and surrounded by lofty mountains, gene- 
rally covered with snow, whence the river Ali- 
shuog has its rise. The chief town is Penjshehr. 

ALISMA, or Water Plantain, so called 
firom its supposed virtue in curing the bite of a 
sea-hare, it was also supposed to liave the 
power of breaking the stone in the kidneys. — 
GENus,_polygynia; class hexandria: natural 
ORDER, Tetrapetaloidese ; cal. athree leaved peri- 


genus there are nine species, viz.; l.AIisma 
Cordifolia, a native of America, found in stag- 
nating waters, 2. Alisma Damasonium, or star 
lieaded water plantain, a native of Britain. 3. 
Alisma Flava, or yellow water plantain, a native 
of America, grows in swamps. 4. Alisma na- 
tans, or creeping water plantain, a native of 
Britain. 5. Alisma Parnassifolia, a native of 
America, found in boggy ground. 6. Alisma 
plantago, or great water plantain, grows in all 
the marshy parts of Scotland. 7. Alisma ranun- 
culoides, or lesser water plantain, also a native of 
this country. 8. Alisma subulata, a native of 
America. 9. Alisma repens, a native of Spain, 
growing on the banks of the Manzanares. 

AldSO, in ancient geography, a river of Ger- 
many, which flows into the Lippe, not far from 
Padcrbon. It is now called Alme. Pliny also 
mentions a place near the Rhine by the name 
AXuffov. 

AldSONTIA, or Alisuntia, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a river of BelgicGaul, nowAlsetz ; which, 
rising on the borders of I>orrain, and running 
through the duchy, waters the city of Luxem- 
burg, and falls into the Sur. 

ALITE^ A little. 

He rested bot a lite, a soude pe Inglis him sendes. 

R, hrunne, p. 81. 
For Icucth well and sooth is this 
That whan I knowe all ho we it is, 

I woll but forthren hem alite, 

Gitteer. Con, A. book ii. 

ALITES, in ancient mythology, birds which 
afforded auguries by their flight, in distinction 
from oscines, or those which gave auguries by 
singing or croaking, Sec. To the class of alites 
belonged the buzzard, osprey, &c. To tliat of 
oscines, the crane, raven, owl, &c. 

ALJU BAH ROTA, a market town in the dis- 
trict of Leira, Portuguese Estremadura, contain- 
ing'about 1600 inhabitants. It is ten miles north 
of Leira. 

ALJUSTREL, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Alentejo, 16 miles from Beja, con- 
taining 1 ,500 inhabitants. There is another town 
of this name in Estremadura, four miles from 
Thornar. 

ALIV^E*. On live. In life. See Life. 

Our quene pat was pen dame Helianore his wife 
pe godfi, erle of Warenne, Sir Hu^h was pan 0 life. 

R, Bnmnt, p. 213. 
For as the fishe, if it be drie. 

Mote in defautc of water die ; 

Right so without aire, on lieu 
No man, ne beast, might thriue. 

Gower, Con, A, book vii. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead, they were; 

But some faint signs of feeble life appear. Dryilen. 

Not youthful kings, in battle seiijM alive', 

Not scornful virgins, who their charms sorvivc. 

And to those brethren said, rise, rise by-livc ; 

And unto battle do yourselves address ; 

For yonder comes the prowest knight alive, 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace end nobiless. 

Faerie Queene 
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The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudest 
man alive, could not look upon the destruction of 
monarchy with any pleasure. Clarendon* 

John was quick, and understood business ; but no 
man alive was more careless, in looking into his ac- 
counts. Arhuthnot, 

Contemn thou while thou art alive, that, which 
thou canst not enjoy, when thou art dead. 

Bp, HalVs Remedy of Discontentment* 
His soul, where moral truth spontaneous grew. 

No guilty wish, no cruel passion knew j 
Though tremblingly alive to nature's laws, 

Yet ever firm to honour's sacred cause. 

Falcon«r*8 Shipwreck, 
ALKA, the auk. See ^lca. 

ALKADARII, from Akladar, Arab, a decree, 
a sect of the Mahommedans, who deny any 
eternal, fixed, divine decrees ; being asserters of 
freewill. They are a branch of Moatazalites, and 
stand opposed to the Algiabarii. 

ALKAHEST, in alchemy, compounded of al 
and geest, Germ. i. e. all spirit, according to 
I’aracelsus and Van Helmont, is a certain fluid 
in nature, ca{>able of reducing all sublunary 
bodies, into their ens primum, or original mat- 
ter or into an uniform portable liquor, that will 
unite with water, and the juices of our bodies. 
Van Helmont, declaring that he himself posscsseil 
the secret, excited succeeding chemists and al- 
diemists to the pursuit of so wonderful a men- 
struum; and Mr. Boyle is said to have declared that 
he had rather have been master of it than of the 
philosopher’s stone. The ditl'erent conjectures 
of chemists, with regard to the matter of the 
alKaliest, arc innumerable ; gome expected to 
obtain it from sea-salt and mercury ; others 
wrought on equinoctial dew ; others on rain- 
water, others on talc, on zinc, on antimony, &c. 
&:c. But Kunkel very properly asks. If the al- 
kahest dissolves all substances, in what vessel 
can it be contained ? Alkahest is used in a more 
extensive sense for all fixed salts volatilized, and 
reduced into a quintessence, 

ALKAKENGI, or winter cherry, the fruit of 
a species of nightshade. 

Alkakkngi, in medicine, is used as an ab- 
stergent, dissolvent, and diuretic, and is cele- 
brated for its lithontriptic quality; it is also pre- 
scribed to cleanse the urinary passages in the 
gravel, and other obstructions. Its detersive 
quality also recommends it against the jaun- 
dice, and other disorders of tl>e viscera. 

ALKALI, in botany. See Kai,i and Sai,i- 
CORNIA. 

Alkali, a term in chemistry applied to an 
order of salts of considerable importance. It 
has been traced by some to the Arabic word, 
alkhalet, burnt; but it is more generally derived 
from the word kali, the name of a plant, from 
fhe ashes of which one species of alkali can be 
extracted. Tlie substances that are met with 
onder the denomination of alkaline, are pos- 
sessed of certain properties of a peculiar kind ; 
^hey are mainly characterized, however, by a 
power of combining with acids in such a manner 
activity of the latter, so that 
Kalis, as chemical agents, are distinguished by 
properties the reverse of acids; acids and alkalies 
®|ng thus generally considered as antagonist 
principles. 


But besides the power of neotralizing acids, 
and thereby forming certain saline substances, 
the alkalies are fiirther distinguished by the fol- 
lowing properties : 

First, they have an acrid taste, and corrosive 
power when applied to. some substances ; thus 
proving caustic to the skin and tongue. 

Secondly, They change the blue colour of 
vegetables to a green, the red to purple, and 
the yellow to a reddish brown. If the purple 
have been reddened by acid, alkali will restore 
the original colour. 

Thirdly, They are almost unlimitedly solu- 
ble in water ; that is, they combine with it in 
every proportion. 

Fourthly, They unite with oils and fats, and 
form by this union the well-known compound 
called soap. 

There is another class of substances which 
have a strong analogy with alkalies, especially in 
reference to their opposition to acids, viz. the 
earths ; these indeed by Fourcroy were arranged 
among the alkalies, but they have been kept apart 
by other systematic writers, on the ground of the 
analogy between the one and the other being 
far from amounting to an identity of essence and 
peculiar property. 

The true alkalies have been arranged by a 
mo<lern cher^st into three classes. 

First, Those which consist of a metallic 
oasis, combined with oxygen. These are three 
in number, potash, soda, and lithia. Secondly, 
That which contains no oxygen, viz. ammonia. 
Thirdly, Those containing oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. In this class are placed aconita, 
atropia, brucia, cicuta, datura, delphia, hyo- 
scyamia, morphia, strychina. And it is supposed 
that the order of vegetable alkalies, may by sub- 
sequent discoveries, be proved as numerous as 
the vegetable acids. The original distribution 
of alkaline substances was into volatile and 
fixed — the volatile alkali being known under 
the name of ammonia, while one of the fixed 
was called potash or vegetable, because pro- 
cured from the ashes of vegetables generallj — 
the other soda, or mineral, on account of its 
having been principally obtained from the in- 
cineration of marine plants. 

In respect to the principle of alkalescence ge- 
nerally, this, like that or acidity, has recently 
been the subject of an investigation, which has 
led to very important inferences. Alkalies and 
earths, it has already been said, display in their 
relations to acids, considerable analogy ; and the 
substances that are known under the denomina- 
tion of metallic oxydes, have nearly the same 
connexions. Now the constitution of these last 
having been ascertained, it might have been fair 
to suppose that the former are of a similar nature ; 
but their real composition was not at all un- 
derstood, until the splendid discoveries of Sir 
H. Davy, who, having submitted potash and 
soda to the action of a powerful galvanic battery, 
observed that at the negative pole globules were 
collected, having metallic lustre, while at the 
positive side, a gas was disengaged, which 
proved to be oxygen. These results. Sir II. 
D. fairly inferred, arose from the decomposition 
of the alkalies, which he thence considered as com- 
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pounds of metallic substances with oxygen ; and water/ These two different states of barytes 
thus has for ever been banished the hypothetical were demonstrated by M. Berthollet, in an ex- 
principle of Morveau, who conceived hydrogen cellent paper published in the second volume of 
to be the principle of alkalescence as Lavoisier the Memoires D’Arcueil, so far back as 1809 : — - 
had judged oxygen to be the essence of acidity. ‘ The first barytes/ says he, ‘ presents all the 
But although, so far, both the analytic and syn- characters of a combination; it is engaged with a 
thetic experiments are complete and satisfactory substance which diminishes its action on other 
in relation to the components of alkalies, we bodies, which renders it more fusible, and which 
must rot push the inference to too great an ex- gives it by fusion the appearance of glass. This 
ter. !; for ammonia seems to shew that the alkaline substance is nothing else but water ; but in fact, 
principle may exist independent of oxygen ; nor by adding a little water to the second barytes, 
is there at present any proof that metallic matter (that from ignited nitrate, as opposed to that 
constitutes the base of this last-mentioned from crystallized barytes,) and by urging it at the 
substance. fire, we give it the properties of the other.^ 100 

Analysis and synthesis have, however, gone parts of barytes void of hydrogen, or dry barytes, 
far enough to prove, that in the composition of neutralize 28^ of dry carbonic acid. Whereas 
the acids and alkalies, there is some sort of ana- 1 1 1§ parts of tlie hydrate, or what Dr. Murray has 
logy, or rather to show that it is the mode in styled the most energetic, are required to pro- 
which the constituents of each are united, rather duce the same effect. In fact, it is not hydrogen 
than the nature of the constituents themselves, which combines with the pure barytic earth, 
which giv'es rise to the acid or alkaline condi- but hydrogen and oxygen in the state of water, 
tion. According to Dr. Murray, indeed, * the The proof of tliis is, that when carbonic acid 
class of alkalies will exhibit the same relations as and that hydrate unite, the exact quantity of 
the class of acids.^ * Some,' he says, * are com- water is disengaged. The protoxide of barium 
pounds of a base with oxygen, such are the greater or pure barytes, has never been combined with 
numbers of the metallic oxides, and probably of hydrogen by any chemist. For an account of the 
the earths. Ammonia is a compound of a base difterent alkalies, see under their respective names, 
with hydrogen. Potash, soda, barytes, strontites, and also the article Chemistry. 
and probal)ly lime, are compound^f bases with ALKALlMETFdl, in chemistry, a scientific 
oxygen and hydrogen ; and these last, like the instrument invented by Descroizelles to mea- 
analogous order among the acids, possess the sure the purity of different alkalies ; it acts by 
highest powers. Acidity, he says, is produced ascertaining how many times their own weight 
in a higher degree by the joint action of oxygen they require in sulphuric acid to complete tlieir 
and hydrogen, than by the operation of hydrogen saturization. 

alone. A similar result, there is reason to con- ALKANET, in botany. See Anchusa. 

elude, exists in their relations to alkalinity. The ALKENDI, (Jacobus,) a celebrated Arabian 

most powerful alkalies, potash and soda, and the philosoplier, born at lialsora, in the begin- 
earths which have the highest degree of alkaline ning of the ninth century. Alkendi appears to 
energy have been supposed to contain water in have studied philosophy with attention and sue- 
considerable proportion, in intimate combination, cess. He explained thu^writings of Aristotle to 
in their insulateu form. There is every reason to the schools, and obtained so much celebrity that 
draw the same conclusion with regard to this ; Cardan ranks him as one of tlie first twelve 
iis with regard to the supposed pressure of com- sublime spirits of the world. His moderation 
bined water in the stronger acids. It is probable is greatly exemplified by the following anec- 
that the elements rather exist in the combination ; dote related of him by Abulfaragius. Alkendi 
and thus the alkalies, applying the term in its having endeavoured to explain the doctrines ®f 
most extensive signification, to denote those sub- the Alcoran, as consistent with the principles of 
stances which neutralize acids, display the same pliilosophy, was accused by one Abu-Maasher,»n 
relations as acids,’ But against this elementary mlvocate for the vulgar interpretation, of impiety, 
hypothesis of Murray, Dr. Ure starts objections Instead of using his influence with the caliph 
somewhat similar to those he had urged in refer- to silence this bigot, he procured a person to teach 
ence to the principle of acidity ; and we shall him philosophy, and by his kindness won him 
conclude the present article, by extracting the to become one of his most zealous disciples, 
observations made by Dr. lire on this head. — Alkendi's principal works are a treatise entitled 
' Surely,' says he, ‘ perfectly dry and caustic DeTemporibus et Mutationibus. 2. De Gradibus 
barytes, lime, and strontites, as well as the dry Medicinarum compositarum investigandis. 3. 
potash and soda, obtained by Gay Lussac and De Ratione sex Quantitalum. 4. De Quinque 
Thenard, are not inferior in ikaline power Essentiis. 5. De Motu Diurno. 6 . De Vegetah- 
the same bodies after they are slacked or coirii^bus. 7. De Theoria Magicarum Artiura. 
bined with water : 100 parts of lime destitute of ALKERMES^ in medicine, a term borrowed 
hydrogen, that is pure oxide of calcium, neutra- from the Arabs^ denoting a celebrated remedy, 
lize seventy-eight parts of carbonic acid. But of the consistence of a confection ; whereof the 
132 parts of Dr. Murray’s strongest lime, tliat is kermes berries are the basis. The other ingre- 
the hydrate, are required to produce the same dients are pippin-cyder, rose-water, sugar, am- 
alkaline effect. If we ignite nitrate of barytes, ber-grease, musk, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, 

we obtain, as is w ell known, a perfectly dry and Ipaf-gold ; but the sweets are usually oimtte . 

barytes or protoxide of barium • but if we ignite The confectio alkermes is chiefly made at Mon - 
crystallized barytes, we obtain the same alkaline pelier. The grain which gives it the denomi- 
earth, combined with a prime equivalent of nation, is no where found so plentifully as there. 
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ALKIBRIC, in chemistry, sulphur vivum. 
ALKIN, in chemistry, pot-ash. 

ALKIR, in chemistry, smoke of coal. 
ALKORAN. See Alcoran. 

ALKUSSA, in ichthyology, a name given by 
the Swedes to the fish which they also call lake. 
It is a species of the silurus, distinguished by 
Airedi as the silurus with one cirrus, or beard 


ALL-GOOD, ’in botany, the chenopoiliuni 
or bonus henricus, of Linnceus, so called be- 
cause it is applied by common people to heal 
slight wounds. 

ALL-II ALLOW Fair, an annual fair held in 
Kdiriburgh, beginning the second Monday ot 
November, and lasting a week, chiefly for black 
cattle and horses. 


under the chin ; the common silurus, the glarius 
of the ancients, having four cirri. 

ALL, n.adj. & adv. Gothic, alle ; /I'dl. alle, 
Sax. Old Welsh; Dutch; atU\ German; 
oXwf, Gr. The whole number; everyone, taken 
together; quite; completely. In our old writers 
it may be often considered expletive, or em- 
phatic. It is found, in composition, without 
changing the sense of the word, to which it gives 
additional force. 

He sent for alle pc kynges I’ro Berwik vnto Kent, 

And pci -with fulle gode wille alle vnro liini went. 

li. Brunne, p. 10. 
And who ever wolc be the lirste among you schal he 
servaunt of alle. Wichlif. Mark, x. 

Six days thou slialt labour, and do all thy work. 

J)eut. V. 13. 

All the fitter, Jjentulus ; our coming 
Is not for salutation ; we have hus’ness. 

Ben Jonson. 

When I sliall wed , 

That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall 
caiTy 

Half iny love with him, half my care, and duty ; 

Sure, I shall never marry, like iriy sister. 

To love my father «//. Shaksp. Kitaj Lutr. 

Tlirn shall we be ncws-cramm’d, — All tie; latter; 
ve shall be the more remarkable. Shak.\pearr. 

Up, with my tmit ; here -will 1 lie to-night: 

But where, to morrow? — Well, all's one for that. 

Shak,s'pcare. 

Brutu.s is an honourahle man : 

So are they all ; all, honourable men. 

S/idksp. Jidiiis Casar. 
To graze the herb all leaving, 
iJevour’d eacli other. Miltons Parad. Lost. 

Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, I assume : 

And glad, her shall resign ; when, in the end, 

Tkou shall be all in all, and I in thee, 

Bor ever ; and in me, all whom thou lov’st, Milton. 

I am of the temper of most kings ; who love, to be 
in debt ; arc all for present money, no matter liow 
they pay it afterward. Dry den. 

No more with fruitless care, and clicdtcd strife, 
Uhasc fleeting pleasure through the maze of life ; 
Finding, the wTctched all they hi're can have. 

But pri'scnt food, and but a future grave. Prior. 
Ye sons of men, with just regard attend. 

Observe the preacher, and believe the friend. 
Whose serious muse inspires liiin to explain, 

Thac all we act, and all y,e think, is vain. 


Ar.L Hands Hoay, in scalanguagc, tlie order 
by which the ship’s company is summoned oti 
deck l)y the boatswain. A/l Junuh to quarter!^ 
hoay, is the order to the crew for ])rep)avatioii for 
battle. This command is more ecnorally given 
by the boatswain piping down the liatchway. 

All in ihl Wind, the state of a ship’s sails 
wheui parallel to the direction of the wind, so as 
to shake and shiver, by turning the ship’s head 
to windward, either by design, or neglect of the 
lielmsman. 

ALL-lIFAL, in botany, the stachys of Lin- 
na-us. See Staciivs. 

ALL-SAINTS, a festival, called also All-IIal- 
lows, celebrated on the first of November, in 
commemoration of all saints in general. The 
number of saints being excessively multiplied, it 
was found too buidensome to dedicate a feast 
day to each ; there being, in fact, scarce hours 
enough in yPle year for this purpose. It was 
therefore resolved to commemorate, on one day, 
all who had no particular days, lloniface IV. in 
the ninth century, introduced the feast of All- 
Saints in Italy, which was soon after adopted 
into the other churches. 

All-Saints Islands, a small group of islands 
lying near Guadaloupe, in tlie West Indies. 

Ai.t.-Sainis, a large convenient bay on the 
coast of Brazil, ])rovii)ce of Bahia. It is thirty- 
seven miles from north to south, and twenty- 
seven from east to west. Its entrance is about 
eight miles from ]Knnt Taga]hj)C to that, of San 
Antonio. In this bay vessels are sheltered from 
every wind in clear ground, and there is ample 
space fur an immense number of ships to harbour 
here without confusion. There are many smaller 
bays in it, convenient for careening vessels, and 
also many fertile islands. On the west side are 
two shoals, which, however, are not dangerous, 
sufliciciit space being left for the passage of ves- 
sels, without approaching them. Several rivers 
fall into this bay, the jirincipal arc Paraguasu, 
Sergippe, Jaguaripe, Maluiui, Paranamcrin, and 
Piraja. This capacious lake or inland sea, as 
it might be called, is surrounded by a rich and 
fertile country, the neighbouring shores being- 
covered with sugar jflanlations, the productions of 
W'hich are conveyed in large barges by the rivers 


Prior's Solomon. Knowledye. 
Our all is at stake, and irretrievably lost, if we fail 
of success. ^ Addison. 

Thus let me hold thcc to my heai't. 

And ev’ry care resign ; 

And shall wo never, never part. 

My life — my all thaPs mine. 

. GoldsmiiKs Hermit. 

ALL-FOURS, a game of cards played by 
^0 persons ; so called from the four sorts of 
^^b^d high and low, jack of trumps, and 
® game, \vhich, joined in the hand oi either 
constitute him the winner. 

VoL T 


jeiie trade has greatly increased since the com- 
'rotsrcial treaty concluded with great Britain, after 
the royal family of Portugal quitted Europe. 
Tlie surrounding coast abounds with whales ; a 
few large boats are employed in tliis fishery; but 
the oil procured is hardly equal to the consump- 
tion. The eastern part of the bay lies in long 
38^^. 42'. W. lat. P2“, 42'. S. 

Af-l-Saints (bay of), a deep bay on the coast 
of New C’alifornin, or New Albion. Point 
jero, its northern promontory, is situated in loiig 
243^ 34'. E. lat. 31*". 43'. N. 

All-Seld, in botany, a name given to the 
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Chenonodium polyspermum, or linum radiola 
of the Linna'an system. 

ATJ.-SOULS DAY is a festival held in 
commemoration of all the faithful deceased ; 
iirst introduced in theeleventli century, by Odi- 
lon, abbot of Cluny, who enjoined it on lus own 
order ; and soon after adopted by the neighbour- 
ing ohnrclies. 

ALL-SPICR. See INIyrtus Pimento. 

AF.LA, or Elm, the first king of Sussex, who 
landed in England with a Sa\on army, in 177, 
and having made liimself master of that part of 
the country, erected it into a kingdom, and died 
in old, after a reign of twenty-three years. Pohfd, 
Virif. 

Alla, or Am ah, the name by which the profes- 
sors of IMalmmmedanism call the Supreme Heing. 
The word is Arabic, derived from (he verb alah, 
to adoHL It is synonymous with the Hebrew 
Eloah, which signifies the Adorable Being. 

Al^LAGITE, in mineralogy, a carbo-silicate of 
manganese. 

AT.LAHABAD, a province of Ilindostan, 
lying between the twenty-third and twenty-sixth 
degrees of north lat., and the seventy-ninth and 
eighty-third of east long. It is bounded on the 
north and north-west by tln^ provinces of Oude 
and Agra ; on the cast by Bahar anf* (diindvva- 
na; on the south by Gundwana and Berar; and 
on the west by Agra and Mahvah. Its greatest 
length is about 2.50 miles, and its breadth about 
120 miles, comprehending, according to the ar- 
rangement of the Ayeen Akberry, ten circars, or 
counties, and 177 pergiinnahs, or hundreds; and 
capable, at the time of the completion of that 
celebrated volume, of yielding 1 1,375 cavalry, 
237, B70 infantry, and 323 elephants. The chief 
towns are Allahabad the House of God,’ or 
^ King of Adorable Places,’ as it signifies); Be- 
nares, the ancient scat of Brahminical learning, 
(’allingur, Chunar, Chattorpore, Ghazypore, 
.loanpour, and Mirzapour ; and it is well watered 
by the Ganges, the Jumna, and their various 
tributary streams. A large portion of the inha- 
bitants are native Hindoos, and the rest, perhaps 
one-eighth, Mahommedans. 

On the dismemberment of the Mogul empire, 
in 1749, this province was seized by Mahomet 
Kooli, an ally of the Zemindar of Benares, wdth 
whom he entered the Bengal provinces, in 1700, 
at the head of 60,000 men. The British, then 
acting ys allies of the nabob of Bengal, con- 
ducted an inferior force to meet him, to which he 
was ultimately obliged to surrender himself ; and 
this district, with that of Corah, was again ceded 
to the mogul, the emperor having the fort of 
Allahabad for his residence. In return, he con-, 
firmed the rights of the British to their territorial 
acquisitions on the coast of Bengal, the great 
foundation of the British power in India. Of 
the Benares part of tliis province, the British, 
obtained possession on the death of Snjah Dow- 
lah, in 1775 ; of the capital and central districts 
in 1801 ; and of Bundelcund, and the southern 
parts of the province, by treaty with the Paishwa 
ofthe PoonaSi Mahrattasin 1803. 

The diamond mine at Pannah, in this pro- 
vince, was formerly considc’-ed the most remark- 
able mine in India, and seems to have been 


known to Ptolemy, It was a source of consider 
rable revenue to the emperor Acber, as well as 
to the native chiefs of Bundelcund, where it is 
situated. To the former, it yielded eight lacks 
of rupees annually. In 1756 it was conside- 
rably exhausted, and only yielded four lacks of 
rupees to the rajah. Latterly it has excited 
little attention, and, we therefore conclude, af- 
fords but little profit. Muslins, cotton, opium, 
indigo, salt-petre, sugar, grain, and a great va- 
riety of fruits, form the other produce of Alla- 
habad. The population is said to exceed seven 
millions. 

Allahabad is, on the whole, one of the most 
productive provinces of Ilindostan, In the 
neighbourhood of the river, particularly, wheat 
flourishes exceedingly well, and will yield seven 
(piarters per acre. I.and is rented here at about 
a pound an acre. Ploughing is begun at the 
commencement of the rainy season, in June; but 
the land is only turned np once until the rains 
cease. It is then ploughed fourteen or fifteen 
times before it is thouglit fit for the seed. But a 
still more laborious occupation of the agricultu- 
rist is to keep it watered in the dry season, a task 
which will emjdoy four bullocks and three wa- 
terers, for nine days, on a single acre. They 
sow in September and October, after rains, 
peas, barley, and oil crops with the wheat. 

In the province of Allahabad are two famous 
resorts of Hindoo superstition, Benares and Pra- 
gaya (Allahabad), which have for ages attracted 
their thousands from all parts of India. 

The Bundelcund portion of this province rises 
to the south-west in elevated table lands, which 
abound with fortresses, but are very ill cultivated. 
Here the climate is as delightfully temperate, as 
in the flatter and more fruitful districts ; it is in- 
supportably sultry to Eiwopeans. This part of 
the province has no considerable streams, and 
principally depends for irrigation on the periodi- 
cal rains. There is a smali breed of sheep cul- 
tivated in this district, the fleece of which is 
used as a rug for the shepherds, it being wholly 
unfit for weaving. 

Ai.lah ARAD, the capital of the province of that 
name, is situated near the junction of the Jumna 
and tlie Ganges. It is divided into two parts, 
the Old Town and the New. The former stands 
on the site of the ancient town of Praeg, or Bhat 
Prayag, held in the highest veneration through- 
out Ilindostan; so that notwithstanding all its 
changes of masters and of appearances, Allaha- 
bad IS still the resort of numerous pilgrims, who 
come hither to offer their devotions to the Claims 
and perform their ablutions in its waters. The 
surrounding country, to the extent of forty miles, 
is esteemed by these devotees as a sort of holy 
ground. Thia^'ancient part is mainly disUn- 
gnished by the magnificent ruins of a foriress o 
stone, erected here oy the emperor Acber. ^ ^ 
walls are said to have been forty feet nig ' 
throughout, including a number of elegant cour ^ 
and domes. In the centre, a column ot one 
stone, nearly forty feet high, is still stan 
which records the honours of the emperor, 
Sanscrit and Persian, the date of the building 
1583, &c. There is an extensive subterraneo 
cave in the middle of this fort, supported j 
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pillars, in which some of the most important 
rites of the Hindoo devotees are performed. It 
is said to extend under ground to Delhi. We 
should not omit to notice, that Dr. Robertson re- 
gards this place as occupying the situation of the 
palibothrj^ of Strabo and Arrian, the celebrated 
capital of the Prasii. 

On the sides that are presented to the two 
rivers, the fort retains its old walls, which are 
mounted with some pieces of cannon. The 
other side has three regular modern ravelins, two 
bastions, and a lialf bastion, whose foundations 
are much higlier than the surrounding country. 
There is a spacious government house within tlie 
walls, containing some^elegant rooms that over- 
haiig the river, and an extensive barrack. 

The modern town is the residence of a British 
judge, and of the collector of the province. Po- 
pulation al)Oiit 20,000. The fort stands in north 
lat. 2.5°. 27". and east long. 81°. 60'. at about 
fifty-three miles from Benares, and 550 from 
Calcutta. 

Allahauad, is also the name of a district 
surrounding the above city, and contains some 
of the most fertile lands of the province. 

ALLAll-SIIKHH, i, e. City of God; a 
town of Natolia, in Turkish Asia, the Phila- 
delphia of tlie ancients. It contains some few 
remains of its ancient strength and importance ; 
particularly portions of the strong walls and 
towers with which it was once encompassed. 
The inhabitants, l\owevor, are not very n\unerous : 
they are a mixture of Turks and Greeks; but 
(luring the passage of the caravans to and from 
Smyrna, (distant about five days" journey,) llic 
town is much frequented. Tiie (Jreeks arc said 
to amount to about three hundred and ten fa-, 
milies, living on friendly terms witli the Mahom- 
ineclans. Here is a lofty and beautiful cathedral 
for tlif^ use of the Greeks. Besides which, tliey 
have upward.s of twenty inferior churches, though 
few ill a slate fit for public worship. Tliis town 
is about five leagues from Sardis, or Sart. 

ALLAMANDA, in botany; a genus of the 
monogyiiia order, and pentandria class of plants. 
Characters: oal. one-leaved perianth, cor, 
one funnel-shapixl petal : ture, cylindric : ror- 
IW.R Si*miquin(]iie(icd and verticose; divisions 
expanding and obtuse : stam. filaments scarce 
^^^y : AX Tii. five arrow-shaped, converging in 
the throat of the tube: pist. oval germen, girt 
‘It the base with an annular margin; stylus 
^uiiform, the length of the tube: stigm. beaded 
^nd contracted in the middle: per. is an or- 
hiciilar, coinprossed, bristly capsule, containing 
cell with two valves : the seeds arc imbri- 
cated, orbicular, flat, with a membraneous wing 
on the margin, and are very numerous. There 
but one species, viz. allamaiida cathartica, a 
^i'^itive of Surinam. 

ALLAMPARVA, a fort on the coast of the 
^arnatic, llindostan, originally presented by the 
native powers to the Preiieh, by whom it was 
ceded to the British in 17(30. It is sixty-seven 
v)o Madras. North lat. 

' 10'. east * mg. 80°. 7'. 

ALLAN, a river of Perthshire, which rises 
Gleneagles, in the parish of Blackford, runs 
^stthrougli Strathallaii, and, after passing Dum- 


blane, falls into the Forth, a mile above Stirling 
bridge. 

Allan, (David,) a Scottish portrait and his- 
torical painter of the cnghteentli century, was 
born at Kdinburgh. After a long course of 
study at Rome, he was, in 1780, appointed 
master of the academy established in Edinburgh 
for diffusing the knowledge of the line arts. 
There are several engravings from his pictures, 
one of which, entitled the Origin of Painting, 
or tlie Corinthian Maid, drawing the shadow of 
her lover, is well known and justly appreciated. 
He died in 1796, 

Allan, (George,) an attorney and antiquary 
of Darlington, in Yorkshire, who died in 1800. 
He had a printing-press in his own house, and 
issued many curious tracts, as, The Letter of 
(Jromwell to William T.cnthall, Esq. speaker of 
the House of Commons, for erecting a College 
and Ihiiversity at Durham, &c. 4lo. Mr. 
Allan liberally commiini cak'd MSS. to the com- 
pletion of a civil and ecclesiastical liistory of the 
county palatine of Durham, having presented to 
the Soci(*ty of Antiquaries of London twenty- 
six quarto volumes of MSS. chietiy gathered by 
the Rev. WTlliam Smith, of University College, 
( aimbridge,.^nd formerly rector of Melsonby, 
Yorkshire. ' 

ALLANITE is a mineral first recognised by 
Mr. Allan of Ediiibnrgli. Its analysis and de- 
scription, by Dr. Thomson, w^orc published in 
tlie sixth volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Transactions. M.Giesecke found it in a granite 
rock in West Greenland. It is massive and of 
a hrowiiish-black colour. External lustre, dull; 
internal, shining and resinous — fracture small 
oouchoidal — opacjiie — greeuish-grey streak — 
scratches glass and hornblende — brittle — spec, 
grav. 3.5 to 4.0. Froths and melts imperfectly 
before the blow-pipe, into a black scoria. It 
consists in 100 parts, of silica 35,4, oxide of ce- 
rium 33.9, oxide of iron 25.4, lime 9.2, alumina 
4.1, and moisture 4.0. It lias been also found 
crystallized in four, six, or eight sided prisms. 
It closely resembles gadoUnite, but may be dis- 
tinguished from the thin fragments of the latter, 
being translucent on the edges, and of a fine 
green colour, whereas those of the former are 
commonly opatpie and of a yellowish brown. 
The ores of cerium analyzed hy Berzelius, under 
the name of cerin, approach very closely to it in 
their composition. 

ALEANTDDIA, in botany, from aWac, aX- 
Xavroc, sausage, so called from the tumid 
oblong figure of the sori or lines of capsules, 
wrapped within their membraneous covering. 
Class and order, cryptogarnia, filices. nat. 
ORD. filices. Ess. char, fructification in scat- 
tered oblique lines accompanying a vein, invo- 
lucrum vaulted, originating laterally from the 
vein, and inserted into it by both margins ; at 
length separating at the inner one. The habit 
of this genus, says Mr. Brown, is between ne- 
phrodium and diplazium. Polypodium umbro- 
siim llort. Kew. ed. 1, affords an example of it, 
and there are some unpublished species. We are 
acquainted with, 

A. umbrosa. Madeira wood sausage-fem. 
Frond triply pinnate ; ultimate ^gments Ian- 
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ceolate, deourrent, det^ply serrated ; the lower 
serratures cloven. laiuvs contiguous; finally 
couHucnt. — Gathered in slmcly \vot)ds in iMadeira, 
by the late ^Ir. Masson, who sent roots to Kew, 
in 177‘), ami gave speciint'us to tlu^ yo\inger 
Linnwus. A. australis. ►Southern sausage-fern. 
Hr. n. 1. — I'rond doubly pinnate, deltoid, inein- 
braneous, flaccid, l.eariet.s pinnatitid, tapering 
at the point ; lobes oblong, obtuse, deeply ser- 
rated, niany-tiowered. Involucrum oblong. — 
Native of \’an Diemen’s island. — A. tenera. 
Tender sausage-fern. Hr. u. ‘2 — Frond doiibly 
pinnate, inembraneous, tlaecid. I.eailets plnna- 
tifid ; lobes oblong, obtuse, serrated, tkmeriug 
at the base. Spots linear. — Gathered by Mr. 
Brown, in the neighl.ourhood of Port Jackson, 
New South ales. The Aspirliuni axillare, 
VVilld. S[). PI. V. 5. 278. Ait. ed. 2. v. .> 12 , 
should seem, if the s])ccilic character of W’l 11- 
denow were right, to belong to the ])r('sent 
genus. 

ALLANTOIS, in anatomy, a urinary mem- 
brane so called from its re8etnl>lancc to a pud- 
ding. It makes a part of the seeundine, ap- 
pearin<g ditfereiitly in dilTerent animals, and most 
conspicuously in the (ow and sheep kind. Its 
length in the foimer extends to al>o^ twelve Let. 
It is very dilatable, ami may 1)0 x»lown up to 
above a foot diameter. The inhalhtants of 
Iceland make use of it, instead of glass, for 
windows. 

ALLASIA, from aXXar, a sau<<)g>*, or black- 
pudding, in rt'fereuce to the shape ami colour of 
the fruit. Class and order, tetramlria, monogy- 
nia. General Character : cal. one leaf, infciior; 
TUBE, short : limb, in live, rather acute, haiiy seg- 
ments : COR. superior, ol’ four small, com a ve and 
very hairy petals: stam, I'dameiits four, awl- 
shaped, thick, tlio length of the calyx : amui im , 
inverted, two-lobed, each lobe two cells : lusr. 
Germen roundish, between the ('alyx and the co- 
rolla : STXLK, avvl-sliaped, length of the stamens ; 
STiGM. acute : pf.ric. berry large, oblong, ol)- 
tuse, smooth, fleshy, pendulous, oneeelL Sec-ds 
numerous, ovate, tumid, somewhat compressed 
and imbedded in pulp. I'ss. ( 'bar. Berry, widi 
numerous seeds : germ, hetweeu the five-cleft 
calyx : cor. four pctal-s. Its common name is the 
biack-pudding tree, or niuringuiriugue of tlie 
Africans. It was first observed by Loureiro, at 
Alozambique, near the ea.sterri coast of Africa. 
It is a large tree, with spreading brandies, desti- 
tute of thorns. 

ALLAT, from Allah, (iod, Arab, the name of 
an idol among the Araliians and idolatrous Jews. 

ALLATi L'S, (l>eo,) a native of Scio, keeper of 
the V^atican lilirary, and a celebrated w riter of the 
seventeenth century. He a.ssisted the gentlemen 
of Port Iloyal in their controversy with M. 
Claude, respecting the belief of the Greeks as 
to the Eucharist. He was devoted to the see of 
Rome, and inveterate against the Greek church, 
in which he had been educated, lie never en- 
gaged in matrimony, nor entered into orders. 
Pope Alexander VII. having aiked him one day, 
why he did not enter into orders ; he answered, 

* Because I would be free to marry The l^ope 
rejoined, ‘ If so, why do you not marry i ‘ be- 
emuse/ replied he, ‘1 would be at liberty to take 


orders.’ Patriciiis says, that Allatius had a very 
extraordinary pen, with which he wrote Gi’eek for 
forty years ; and when he. lost it, he lamented it 
With tears. He published several translations of 
Greek authors, and some pieces of his own, tlie 
principal of which are, l)e Ecelesiai Occiden- 
talis ct ()rieiita]i.s iierpetua Consmisione, On 
Purgatory, Do Patria Homeri, De septem orbis 
Spectacuiis, C.’onfutalio I'abuhe de Joanna pa- 
pissa, Dc (bcorgiis, J )c Simeonibus. He died :U 
Uoine in 16(39, aged 83. 

ALLAY',!’. & 71. 'v Supposed to be derivol 
Allav'i.r, f froin c//rggc, with the <r 
Alla'v 'men T, i softened into y fromAlcc;?;;in, 
Ai.tov'. J to lay: to ])Ut down; to 

ease; to soothe; alleviate'^; lessen ; reduce. To 
abate the force or strength of the predominant 
material with which something is made ; as in 
a/lo^y immediately from the French alloyer. 

If he no lusty tliou;^ht as.sayo, 

Whiclu’ inaye his sory tlmrst ullage, 
for the tynio yd it Icssfth 
'J'o hyin, whichc! other ioyu iijissdh. 

Gower. Cun. A. book vi 
For if that thoy were put to swicho a.s^ayos, 

Tho gold of h(Mn hath now so had ahii/vs^ 

With bras, that though tho roinc bt* fairo at o\'t', 

It woldc rather brast atwo than ])lio. 

Chaucer. The Clerki”i 'Talc, v. i. p. Ijbd. 
When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no a/((/i/in(/ 'J’hamcs, 

Our carcdcss lioads with rosos bound, 

Our hearts with loyal flames : 

When thirsty {'jicf in wine we stet'p, 

When healths and draughts j;o free, — 

Fishes, liial tipjile in the deep, 

Know no su< h llbevly. 

lid. Lori'larc in I\llis^ v. iii. ]>. -.77. 

— , Put thcpi’ll say 

3'hcre were .soim; pii'ers of as base (tll<n/ 

And as false sta’np there, parrels of a play. 

Fitter to see the lire-liglit than th(‘ d;iy : 

Adultrate tnonies, such as would not. go. 

Hen Junsun. UnAcr wood's. On i ide > 
Gold incorpor-.ites with lead in any proportioa; 
so it docs with copper, wliich ks its cointnon alloi / ; 't 
likewise incorporates with brass and tin, which wi-* 
the ancient allot/. Bacons Nat. and Exper. Ut t. 

Phlegm and pure blood arc reputed nllai/crs of an 
nmny. Harvrj/ on Conswnjdions. 

I will purge in tho furnaee thy dross ; 

And 1 will remove all thine alloi/. 

Loieth's Isaiah. Preliviinary Hit. 
Yet leave me not! I would allot/ that grief, 

Which else might thy young virtue overpow'cr. 

And in tliy converse I sliall And relief 
When the dark shades of melancholy lower. 

Beattie's Minstrel, b. »i- 


lAZA'.ZIS, among chemists, denotes a 
lophieul brass or copper, calletF also ^ 
I, utpia inercurii. , 

Ll‘3, a river of Prussia, which falls into 
1, near Web law. 

r E, a sjtecies of auk. See At.ca. 


)ecies oi auiv. 

' -X Ad : Idcio, lectuvh ^ 

Y.,n.Uadj. (draw to ; to 
^ >1 cPf bice ; 


F.CT IVK,71.K,«q7. V viiavY iv , 

['( jpv'] i lure, entice, seduce , 

I'cILc’r. ) gain over by stratagen. 

Consider what i a root and ground 

thy mischief, which is plainly foua 
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Woman farced with fraud and disceipt 
I'o thy confusion most ulU'ctiue haitc. 

Chaucer. The Remcdie of Lore, fol. 323. c. i. 

'I’hcy made so cruell and deadly warro, that not 
lyke men, whose nature is to be satisfied with the 
slaughter of men, and to he merciful to the iii.potent 
;iud syeke persons, brent tonnes, spoyled houses, and 
killed me ami children, and allecte.d with the sweet- 
ne.s of spoyle and j)rayes, wasted all the countrey of 
■Northuinberlad. 

Hall. Heti. VIl. fol. 50. 

but among all thinges, the very deadly p<*stilccc 
is this ; to be eouersaut daie and niglit among them, 
whose life is not only on euery side an allccfiva to 
saline : but oner that all set in the expugnaeion of 
vertue. <SVr Thomas Morels Workes, p. 12. c. i. 

ALLI'X'TOR, a species of or ax, wliioli see. 

AIJJ'X'TIJS, in ancient hi.story, a piudorian 
])ier(‘Ct, who, liaviiig killed Carausius in Kng- 
imul, took jtossession of Iiis throne, which lie held 
(Voiii 294 to 297 ; w'hen Constantins Caesar 
1 Hiding in Ikitain with an army, Alleetus was 
kilbd in an engagement wdiich ensued. Medals 
ai'c still (*xtaut bearing his elhgy. 

ALJ.I’fiAiS' Y COl'NTY, a county of the 
static (if l\i w ^’ork, in North America. It was 
( n (.1( (I from Ctmesee county in 1800, is about 
fuity miles north and south, and twenty-eight 
tasl end west. It is hounded on the north by 
(ii ’iu seo county, east liy Steuben county, south 
]'V benusylvania, west liy (’ataraugus county. 
'1 lie area is 1120 square miles. The tirst settle- 
ment of this county commenced in 1804, whence 
it is at present in its infant state. It is watered 
by the ( ienesei' river, whicli follows a devi(.)ns 
course nearly through its centre from south to 
north, receiving many small streams from every 
pert. In the south-west corm'r some small 
stnams are collected, which form the ea'^tcaai 
sources of Allegany river, and in itie soiiih-w(‘st 
eorner rise the eastern sources’ of Cataraugus 
(.'reek. The soil is ricli, though a eonsiderahle 
part of the land is broken. 'YIk' Merino shee[) 
have been imroduced along with other agricul- 
tural improvenieiits, which are eommou tlirough- 
oul tlu? slate, 

Ai.m.oany Cot nty, in Pennsylvania, extends 
from tlie junetion of the river of that nanu' with 
the Ohio, where its chief town Ihtt.shurg is si- 
tuated, to the New York line. 

Am, KUAN’S, or AiiALAtniAN Mountains, a 
range of mountains in North America, which 
extend in a direction wt‘st of south from the forty- 
sc'cond to the lliirty-fourtli degree of noith lati- 
tude. Thf'y ap])r()aeh the sea, in the state of 
New \ork, whence, in their course towards the 
south, they recede from the sea-shore. Their 
breadth may he e.>timated at 110 miles, and they 
consist in a succession of parallel ridges, follow- 
mg nearly the direction of the sea-coast, irregu- 
hirly inU rsected by rivers, and divided by valleys. 
I lie ridge wliieli separates the Atlantic rivers 
iroiii the western waters, generally knowm by 
(oe name ot Allegany, preserves throughout a 
nearly equal distance of 2.50 miles from the 
Atlantic ocean, and a nearly uniform elevation 
01 3000 leet above the level of the sea. Those 
hiomitairis may, however, be perhaps considered 
as consisting of two principal chains ; between 
t lese lies the fertile lamestone valley, which, 
'Uhiough occasionally interrupted by transversal 


ridges, and, in one place, by tlie dividing of Al- 
legany ridge, may be traced from Newburgh and 
iLsopus, on the Hudson river, to Knoxville on 
the Tennessee. The eastern and narrowest 
chain is the blue ridge of Virginia, which, in its 
north-east' course, under various names, traverses 
the states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, forms the high lands broken at West- 
point by the tide of the Hudson, and then uniting 
with the (Ireen mountains, assumes a northerly 
direction, and divides the waters of the Hudson, 
and of lake (Jianiplain, from those of ('onnec- 
licnt river. (.)n the borders of Virginia and North 
Carolina the Idue ridge is united, by an inferior 
mountain, with the great western chain, and 
thence to its southern extremity becomes the 
principal or dividing mountain, discharging east- 
wardly the rivers Roanoke, Pedee, Santee, and 
Savannah, into the Atlantic ocean ; southwardly 
the Chatahoucliee, and the Alabama into the gulf 
of Mexico, and westwardly the New River and 
the Tennessee. The New Kiver, taking a north- 
wardly course, breaks througli all the ridges of 
the great w'estern chain, and, at a short distance 
beyond it, unites under the name of Kanhaway 
w iih the Ohio. The Tennessee pursues at first a 
south-w'cst direction between the two chains, 
until ha\^g reached, and in a westwardly 
course turned, the southern extremity of the great 
western chain, it assumes a northw ardly direction, 
and joins its waters with those of the Ohio, a few 
miles above the < onfiuonce of that river with the 
jMississippi, Tlie western chain, much broader^ 
and more elevated, is known by the names of 
( 'nnilxnhiiid and (builey mountains, from its 
southern extremity, near the great bend of the 
Tennessee river, until it becomes in \ irginia the 
jirincipal or dividing mountain. Thence, in its 
northerly course, towards the state of New York, 
it discharges vs (\stvvardly the Orcen Briar river, 
w'hic.'h, by its junction w ith the New River, forms 
tile Kaniiaway, and the rivers Monongahela and 
Allegany, wiiidi, frohi tlieir contluence at Pitls- 
hnngli, assume the name of Ohio. Kastwaidly 
it pours into tlie Atlantic ocean, .Tames river, the 
Potomac, and tlie Susqneliannah. Vrom the 
nortliernmost and h'ss elevated spurs of the chain, 
tile (ienesee bows into the lake (Jntario ; and ir. 
that quarter the northerly branches ol the Sus- 
qncliannah seem to take their source, Iroin 
amongst the inferior ridges, and in their course 
to the Cliesapeake to break through all the 
mountains. Prom the Susquehannah the prin- 
cijial chain assumes a more eastwardly direction, 
and is waslied on the north T:)y the lateral valley 
of the river Moliawk. Whilst it gives rise 
southwardly to the Delaware, it terminates under 
the name of Catskill mountain, near the tide- 
water of the Hudson. In the back parts of 
PeniLsylvania, scarce one acre in ten of this vast 
range is capable of cnllivalion ; but in other 
yiart.s, extensive tracts of tine arable and pasture 
land intervene between the ridges, hav mg a line 
rich black soil ; and some of the mountains admit 
of cultivation almost to their t(4ps. 

Ali.kgany^ River, a river of North America, 
which rises on the western side of the Allegany 
mountains, about twenty miles from Lake laie 
and after a course of 200 miles in a south-west 
direction, meets the Monongahela at Pittsburg, 
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'i^hen these rivers both unite from Uie Ohio. In 
its course it is increased by French Creek and 
other smaller rivers, and bp!:^ins to be navigated 
about 200 miles from Pittsburg. Its banks are 
fertile, and tlie planters settled upon it, as well 
as upon the Monongahela, export the products 
of treir grounds by way of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. For about 150 miles above Pitts- 
burg the lands consist of white oak and chesnut 
ridges, and in many places of poor pitch pines, 
interspersed with tracts of good land and low 
meadow. The waters of the Allegany are clear 
and limpid in all weathers. 

ALLEGATA, Lat. from allegatus, appoint- 
ment ; a word anciently subscribed at tlio bottom 
of rescripts and constitutions of the emperors, as 
signata, or testata, was under otlier instruments ; 
lind synonymous with verificata, vcriiied. It 
was, however, less used than data, propositum, 


accepta, cVc. 

ALLE(tE, 'x ^ j , /ego, allegatio. To 

Alli'.ga tion, # , , 1 ^ 

. , I state by way ot excuse or 

Allege ABLr, > c ^ ax 

. , ’ / proof. To declare ; afhrm ; 

Allege M ENT, V ^ ^ • 

Aile'ger. ’'mamtainjurge. 


I wenc |7e Ivyng allegid, h^i were of his tresoiir, 
No|)eles he wild haf briggid, J^e fals louc and erroure. 

R. /JA w, p. 247. 
And eke this noble duke alegde * 

Full many an other skill, and seide, 

She had well deserued wrcche. 

Gower. Con, A. book iii. 
Thy son Ence, myskniiwing this deray. 

As thou allegeis, is absent now away. 

Douglas, book x. p. 316. 
Thei wollen a hggen al so, and by pe godspcl prooven 
hit 

Nolite judicare quenquam. 

Vision of Pieros PU/uhinan, p. 202. 

Hath he not twit our sovert ign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coueht ? 
As if she had suborned some to svear 
False allegations, to o’erthrow his state. 

iihaksprarc^s Henry VI. 
If wc forsake the ways of grace or goodness, we 
cannot allege any colour of ignorance, or want of in- 
elraction ; we cannot say, we have not learned them, 
or wc could not. Sprat. 

He hath a <lear and full vdew j and tliere is no 
more to be alleged, for his better information. Locke. 

Tlie narrative, if we believe it as «ontidentIy, as 
the famous ulleger of it ( Phaiuphilio) appears to do, 
would argue ; that there is no other principle requi- 
site, than what may result from the lucky mixture of 
several bodies. Boyle, 

ALLEG]''..\S, or Allegias, a stuff manufac- 
tured in the F.ast linlies ; of which there are two 
sorts ; the one of cotton, and the other of several 
kinds of herbs, spun like flax. They are eight 
ells by five, six, or seven eighths, and twelve ells 
by three fourths or five eighths. 

ALLF/GIAINCK, ) Ad: tignre, to bind 
Alle'giant. S to. Old Fr. allegiance. 

The tie or bond of fidelity which binds the go- 
verned to the governor. Applied also to any tie 
or bond of duty, or good faitl). 

In this passe tyme, Robert duke of Normandy, 
moued in concyencA? to vysyte the holy sepulture of 
our Lordc, called before hyni his lordcs of his lande, 
wyllyngc and comaundynge iheym to owe theyr 
trewe aUeyeaunce vnto his yonge sene, Wyllyam ; and 


to take hym for theyr lordc and duke, if he retourne 
nat agayne. Fabyan, p. 220. 

I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts. 

Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 

Shaksp. 

For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undcserver, I 
Can nothing render, but allegiant tlianks. 

My pray’rs to heaven for you. 

Shaksp. Henry VI 1 1. 

We charge you, on allegiance to ourselves. 

To hold your slaughtering hands, and keep the peace. 

Shaksp. 

The house of commons, to whom every day petU 
tions are directed by the several counties of England, 
j>rofcssing all allegiance to them, govern absolutely ; 
the lords concurring, or rather submitting, to whatso- 
ever is proposed. Clarendon. 

Ere w'it oblique liad broke that steady light, 

Man, like his Maker, uaw that all was right; 

To virtue in the paths of pleasure trod. 

And own’d a fatlier when he own’d a God. 

Love all the faith, and all tli’ allegiance then. 

For nature know no right divine in men. 

Pope's Essay on Man, Epist. iii, 

At.legiance, in English law, Lat. from 
allip^arey to bind, is the ligarnen, or tie, which 
binds the sulqc.'ct to the king, in return for that 
protection whicli the king affords the subject. 
Idle thing itself, substantially, is founded in the 
nature of governmtmt ; tlie name and form arc 
derived to us from our Gothic ancestors. I/nder 
the feudal system, every owner of lands held 
them in subjection to some superior, from whom, 
or from his ancestors, the tenant, or vassal, had 
received them ; and tliere was a mutual trust 
subsisting between tlie lord and vassal, that the 
lord should protect the vassal in the enjoyment 
of the territory he had granted him, and that 
the vassal should ])e faitldnl to the lord, and de- 
fend him against all his enemies. This obliga- 
tion on the part of the vassal was called his 
fidelitas or fealty : and an oath of fealty was 
rerjuired by the feudal law to be taken by all 
tenants to their landlord, which is expressed in 
almcist die same terms as our ancient oath ot 
allegiance; except that, in the usual oath of 
fealty, there was frequently an exception of the 
fiiith due to a superior lord, under whom the 
landlord himself was perhaps only a tenant or 
vassal. But when the acknowledgment was 

made to the superior himself, who w'as vassal 
to no man, it was no longer called the oath of 
fealty, but the oatli of allegiance ; and therein 
the tenant swore to bear faith to his sovereign 
lord, in opposition to all men, without any ex- 
ception. Land held by this specic.s of fealty, 
was called feudum legiuin, a liege fee ; tlie vas- 
sals, homines ligii, or liege-men ; and the sove- 
reign, their dominus ligius, or liege lord. And 
when .sovereign princes did homage to euci 
other, for lands held under their respective sove- 
reignties, a distinction was always made between 
simple homage, which was only an acknow* 
Icdgment of tenure, and liege homage, whic 
included tlie fealty before-mentioned, and tie 
services consequent upon it. In Britain, as 
became a settled principle of tenure, that a 
lands in the kingdom are holden of the 
Ihfcir sovereign and lord paramount, no oat 
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that of fealty could be taken to inferior lords ; 
and the oath of allegiance was necessarily con- 
fined to the person of the king alone. By an 
easy analogy, the term of allegiance was soon 
brougki. to signify all other engagements due 
from subjects to their prince, as well as duties 
merely territorial. And the oath of allegiance, 
as administered in England for upwards of 600 
years, contained a promise ^ to be true and faith- 
ful to the king and his heirs, and truth and faith 
to bear of life and limb and terrene honour, and 
not to know or hear of any ill or damage intended 
him, without defending him therefrom.^ But, 
at tlie revolution, the terms of this oath being 
thought to favour non-resistance, the present 
form was introduced by the Convention Parlia- 
ment, which is more general and intermediate 
than the former; the subject only promising 
‘ that he will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to the king,^ without mentioning ‘ his heirs,^ or 
specifying in the least wherein that allegiance 
consists. The oath of supremacy is principally 
calculated as a renunciation of the pope’s pre- 
tended authority : and the oath of abjuration, 
introduced in the reign of King William 111. 
very amply supplies the loose and general texture 
of the oath of allegiance ; as it recognises the 
right of his majesty, derived under the act of 
settlement ; engaging to support him to the 
utmost of the juror’s power ; promising to dis- 
close all traitorous conspiracies against him ; and 
expressly renouncing any claim of the descend- 
ants of the late pretender, in explicit terms. 
This oath must be taken by all persons in any 
office or employment ; and may be tendered by 
justices of tne peace to any person whom they 
suspect of disaffection. It may also be tendered 
to all persons above the age of twelve years, 
whether natives, denizens, or aliens. Besides 
these express engagements, the law also holds 
that there is an implied, original, and virtual Jil- 
legiance, due from every subject to his sovereign, 
antecedent to any express promise, and although 
the subject never swore any allegiance in form. 
Thus Sir Edward Coke observes, that ‘ all sub- 
jects are equally bounden to their allegiance as 
if they had taken the oath ; because it is written 
by the finger of the law in their hearts, and the 
taking of the corporeal oath is but an outward de- 
claration of the same.’ Allegiance, both expressed 
and implied, is however distinguished by the 
law into two species, the one natural, the other 
local. 

In natural-born subjects, and also in subjects 
naturalized by law, allegiance is perpetual, and 
cannot be dissolved. The former, immediately 
npon their birth, are under the king’s protection ; 
and the latter are so, immediately upon their 
naturalization. This species of allegiance there- 
fore becomes a debt of gratitude, which cannot 
be forfeited or altered by any change of time, 
place, or circumstance ; nor by any thing except 
the united concurrence of the legislature. Thus, 
a Briton, who removes to France to Cliina, 
owes the same allegiance to the British sovereign, 
^ when at home ; and the same twenty years 
hence as now. 

The oath of allegiance, or rather the allegiance 
sworn to in it, is held to bo applicable, not only 


to the political capacity of the king, or regal 
office, but to his natural person and blood-royal; 
and for the misapplication of their allegiance, 
viz. to the regal capacity, exclusive of the person 
of the king, were the Spencers banished in the 
reign of Edward II. 

It is to be observed, however, in explanation 
of this allegiance, that it docs not preclude re- 
sistance to the king, when his misconduct or 
weakness is such as to make resistance beneficial 
to the community. Allegiance is obedience to 
lawful commands. If the king should issue a 
proclamation, levying money, or imposing any 
service or restraint upon the subject, beyond 
what the law authorized, there would exist no 
sort of obligation to obey such a proclamation. 
Neither can allegiance extend to the king after 
he is actually deposed, driven into exile, or 
otherwise rendered incapable of exercising the 
regal office. The promise of allegiance implies, 
that the person to whom it is made continues to 
exercise the power, and afford the protection, 
which belong to the office of king. 

Local allegiance is that which is due from an 
alien or stranger born, so long as he continues 
within the king’s protection ; and it ceases the 
instant sucIl stranger transfers himself from this 
kingdom tjranother. It is founded on the prin- 
ciples of civil policy, ‘ that the government which 
gives protection requires obedience.’ The com- 
mon law prescribes the taking the oath of 
allegiance by all persons above twelve years of 
age, at courts leet; and there are various statutes 
requiring the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
to be taken under penalties. Persons above the 
age of eighteen may be summoned by any justice 
of peace to take tliese oaths ; and if any natural- 
born subject be withdrawn from his allegiance, 
and be reconciled to the pope or see of Home, 
or shall promise obedience to any other state, he 
and his advisers incur the guilt of treason. 1 Eliz. 
c. i. 1 William and Mary, c. i. 8. 1 Anne, stat. 
i. c. 22, &c. &c. 

AL'LEGOllYE, orx AXXog, another; ayo- 

Ai/i ia-oin, 71 . peco, to make a speech; 

Ali,e(.or'icai,, a\Xr?yopia,anothermean- 

Allegor'ically, ing. A figurative dis- 

Al'legorist, course in which some- 

Al'legorizer. thing is intended besides 

wdiat the words literally signify. 

For it is wrytten, that Abraham had two soniies, 
the one by a bonde mayde the other by a fre woina. 
Yee and he whych was borne of tlie hondc woman, 
was born after the flesshc : but he whicli was of the 
fre woma, was borne by promos. Which thynges 
arc spoken by an Allegort/e. For tliese arc two tes- 
tametos. Bible, 1539. Galatiatis, iv. 

Wyth hys allegoricall exposicion of spirituall eating 
of Christos godhead and of his bodi by bcliefe of hys 
passion, he goetli about to take away from vs the 
very lytterall truth, of the very eating and bodely 
receiulng of Christos own veri (losh and blood. 

Sir Thomas Morels Wurkes, p. 1041, c. i. 

When our Saviour said, in an allegorical and mys- 
tical sense, * Except yc eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink hi« blood, yc have no life in you 
the hearers understood him literally and grossly. 

Bentley, 

The epithet of Apollo for shooting, is capable of 
two applications ; one literal, in respect of the darts 
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nntl bow, ihle designs of that god ; the other allegorical, 
in regard to the rays of the sun. Pepe. 

Fable tnajr be divided into the Probable, the Alle- 
gorical, Marvellous. Pope, 

The stoic philosophers, as we learn from Cicero, 
were great allegorizers. Coventry. Phil. Can. 

Neither must wc draw out our a/Zc^orty too long ; 
lest either we make ourselves obscure *, or fall into 
alVectation, which is childish. Pen Jonson. 

This word nympha mount nothing else, but (by 
allegory^ the vegi'tative humour or moisture, that 
({uickeueth and giveth life to trees and flowers, whereby 
tliey grow. Peacham. 

On the broad stern, a pencil warm and bold. 

That never servile rules of art controll’d. 

An allegoric tale on high pourtrayM 
There a young hero, here a royal maid. 

Falconer's Shipwreck, can. ii. 

ALLF(;oRr, in composition, a figure of speech 
which conceals, under the literal mcaniie^ 
of nur words, another and a different sense, ft 
seerns to be derived from aWoQ, another, and 
uyona, an harangue ; and is a species of cornpo- 
>hinn with which the eastern writings abound. 
An allegory differs from a metapherr or simile, as 
it consists of a continued story, told in a chain 
of metaphors. Thus, likening a sliiip to a slate 
i-s a simile ; but to steer the ship thr\gh storms 
without, to nile it in spite of mutiny within, and 
to reach the destined port in safety, sii^nifyin'g 
tlie (mtward warfare and the internal re])ellions 
of that state, overcome by tlie wi^tloin of its lyo- 
vernor, is anallei^ory, ami one of the most usual, 
and the most obvious kind. Thus Horace, 1. i. 
ode xiv. 

O navis, referent ia mare te novi 
Fluctus. O (piid agis ? fortiter occupa 
Portum. 

The principal subject is kept out of view, hut 
all its circumstances and [iroperties will he re- 
])rescnted Uncommon witli all other metaphorical 
ianguage.^ Says a late author, * an allegory is 
exactly similar to an liieroglyphical painting, only 
substituting words for colours.’ 

Auinherless instances of allegory, in the highest 
style of excellence, inigiu l>e given from writers 
in our own language, as it has been a favourite 
figure of coinj)Osition with us. Tlie Bible a])ound> 
in the finest instances, of which Blair gives 
ffsalm Ixxx. ver. B — 10 as a specirrum. Spen- 
ser’s I'aerie (^uecne is an allegory throughout, 
and Addison, in his Spectator, ahoumls with al- 
legories, any of wliich may he taken as a prototype 
i()r this kind of figure. 'J’lie resemliiance of an 
allegory to its real am intrinsic meaning imty 
he too obvious; hut efjual care must he taki ii 
that it may not he liroken or /)l).>eure; for in 
the one case the pleasure is dcslroved, and in 
t’le other the instruction intended to he coiivi yed 
u overwrought, hidden, and finally lost. Alost 
writers arc unlucky in their choice, the analogy 
being generally so faint and oh.se u re, as rather 
to puzzle tliaii to please. 

The distinctive characters of allegory and pa- 
rable have not in general been ae( uratcly defined. 
The lieautiful parable oi the Kuyptian vine, 
Fsalm Ixxx. is by no mean.*; a correct allegory. 
The figure in paralile is altogether imaginary; 


in correct allegoiy it Is real. The history of 
Abraham’s family, particularly Sarah's miracu- 
lous, and Ilagar’s natural conception, with the 
birth and strife of their sons, are expressly called 
an (tUego7y, Gal. iv. 24. representing the two 
covenants. But although this distinction applies, 
in general, to scriptural allegories and parables, 
in other writings allegory is universally under- 
stood to be a work of imagination. Thus Spen- 
ser’s Faerie (^ueene, Butler’.s Iludihras, Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub, and (riilliver’s Travels, &c. are 
allegories, wherein the figures, personages, and 
scenes represented, are entirely imaginary, though 
the moral and satire contained in them apply to 
real life and historical facts. Nothing gives 
greater pleasure tlian an allegory, when the re- 
presentative subject bears a strong analogy, in all 
its circumstances, to that which is represented. 

No author ancient or modern has drawn a 
more complete or perfect allegory than John 
Bunyan, in his Pilgrim’s Progress ; a work 
which, we believe, has afforded pleasure to many 
readers, even among those who do not entirely 
approve of the doctrines it inculcates. An emi- 
nent London bookseller, lately deceased, who 
had made an estimate of the (quantity of copies 
sold of the hooks most universally read, says, 
tliat upwards of 430,000 copies of Bunyan ’s Ihl- 
grim’s Progress leave been printed ; which exceeds 
the .sale of all the other books in the Faiglisli 
language, except, tlie Bible and Prayer books, 
^kc. by above 100,000 C()j>ies ! This affords an 
indubitable proof how universally a well written 
allegory is relished. See Fable, Metaphor, 
I’arable, Type, kc . 

Allegorical Symbols. The following ex- 
tract from one of Plutarch’s moral essays, is a 
curious specimen of the symbolical language, m 
which tlie ancients somt^mes concealed their 
precepts. These allegorical symbols were em- 
ployed by Pythagoras; and tlie t’lialdean ora- 
cles, given by Mr. Taylor, could they be at this 
day as ingeniously elucidated, might appear 
more significant, and less mysterious. — We must 
not feed on fish with black tails ; that is, we 
must avoid all connexions witli men of a malig- 
nant character. — Tread not on the scales ; that is, 
respect justice, and he careful not to infringe the 
laws. — Sit not on the bushel ; that is, fly all in- 
dolence, and labour for the necessaries of life.— 
W(4ir not a tiglit ring; that is, preserve your li 
herty, and he the slave of no person. — Stir not 
the tire with a sword ; that is, irritate not amait 
in a passion, hut strive to calm him. — Gnaw iioi 
your heart; that is, give not yourself up to de 
vouring griefs. — Abstain from eating beans ; tha 
is, do not meddle with the afi’airs of government, 
for anciently the votes for the election of magis- 
trates were made with beans. It is in this man- 
ner that the commencement of all knowledge ha 
been made in enigmas ; and these have appeared 
to remote posterity more absurd and barbarous 
than they really were, by metaphors which are 
uriintelligihle, and customs which are forgotten. 

AIJ.FGKANZA, a very small i.sTmd, o. 
rather rock, the most nortlierly of the Canaries. 
It is barren and destitute of inhabitants, and 
only re.sorted to by those of the neighbouring 
islands at certain times to gather orchilla. 
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At.leoRamentf, in music, rather quick. 

Ai-eegressimo, in music, very quick. 

Aeeegretto, in music, a diminutive of alle- 
gro, which is more quick and lively. 

ALLh'f^I^l (Alexander,) an Italian satirical 
poet, of the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
who was horn at Florence. He served in the 
army, hut afterwards became an ecclesiastic. 
}lis orincipal works are Rime piaceovoli, 
Lottere di ser poi Pedante, and Fantastica 
A r/.ioni di l^arri da Pozzolatico. These were 
published together in one volume, which is now 
very scarce. Allegri left other poetry in the 
hands of his family, which never was published, 
together with a tragedy entitled Idomeneus, and 
several Latin poems of considerable excellence. 

At.if.ori (Gregorio,) was an eminent mu- 
sical composer of the seventeenth century, a na- 
tive of Rome, and by profession an ecclesiastic, 
lie was a disciple of Nanini, who was contempo- 
rary with Palestrina, and his intimate friend. 11 is 
abilities as a singer were inconsiderable, and yet 
he was accounted an admirable master of har- 
mony ; and the pope appointed him to he one 
of tlic singers at the Vatican in 1020. To his 
extraordinary merit as a composer of church 
inusie, he is said to have joined a devout and 
lienevolent disposition, ami an (‘xeellent moral 
oluiracter. He died February 18th, 1672, and 
was buried in tbeC^.hiesa Niiova, before the chapel 
jf St. Filippo Neri. 

Au roRi (Antonio.) See CoRnroio. 

ALLI'XJHO, in music, a word denoting one 
of the six distinctions of time. It (‘Xpresses a 
“'pngbtly in(,,tioii, the quickest of all, exce[)t 
Ihesto, and oiiginally means gay, as in Milton. 

At T.v.oHo, PfiJ, in the Italian music, intimates 
to play or sing a little (]uicker. 

Aij ecko Poco Pir, that the part it is joined 
to must be played, or sung, a little more brisk 
uid .lively than allegro alone reipiire.s. The 
usual distim tions succeed each other in the fol- 
lowing order : grave, adagio, largo, vivace, alle- 
gro, and presto. The movements of the same 
uame, as adagio, or allegro, arc swifter in triple 
tiian in common time. 

Aldd'IN (Joseph,) the son of Tobias Allein, 
v> as horn in Devizes in 1633, and educated at 
^Kford. In 1655 he became assistant to Mr. 
Aewton, of Taunton Magdalen, in Somerset- 
■'^hre ; but was deprived for non-conformity. He 
‘bed in 1668, aged 35. He was a man of great 
learning, and greater charity ; preserving, though 
a non-conformist, and a severe sufterer on that 
account, great respect for the ehiirc'h, and loyalty 
lU bis sovereign. He wrote several books of 
piety, which are highly esteemed ; but the most 
'•^lebrated is bis Alarm to Unconverted Sinners, 
ut which the sale has always been consitlerable. 

Allejn (Richard,) a nonconformist divine, 
^ern in 1611, at Ditchet, in Somersetshire. He 
was educated at Oxford, and in 1611 obtained 
Oe living of Ratcomh, in Somersetshire, from 
'V iich he was ejected for nonconformity, and 
pleached privately till his death in 1681. His 
pi’Rctical divinity have been useful. 

.‘'*^^"LFNGY()N, in antiquity, a kind of tax 
which the rich paid for the poor, when 
in the armies. 


ALLELOPHAGT, from aWriXtiQ, oneillnother, 
and (payijj, I eat, in natural history, a t<jrm used 
by Moiiffet, and other writers on insects, to ex- 
press a peculiar genus of flies, which devour one 
another; thus. called in distinction from the he- 
terophagi, which feed on different substances, and 
not on one another. 

ALLEI.UIA, Ai.t.elujah, or Hallelujah, 
Praise ye the Lord. 

He will set his tongue to those pious divine 
strains, which may be a proper praeludium to those 
allelujahs he hopes eternally to sing. . 

Government of the Tongue* 
Then shall thy saints 
Unfeigned haUehtjahs to Thee sing ; 

Hymns of high praise. Milton, 

ALLELU JA, in botany, a name used by many 
for the common wood sorrel. 

ALLELU J AH, in sacred music, an expression 
formerly used in religions assemblies, as a call 
for each other to ])raise the I.ord. 

ALLEMAND, a sort of grave solemn music, 
invented by the Germans, with good measure, 
and a slow movement. Also a brisk kind of 
dance, very common in Germany and Switzer- 
land. 

ALLEMAISIIA, in music books, a certain air 
in common tjjj^e, and in two parts, each part 
being played twice over. 

ALLEMANNIC, Ai.amannic, or Alemanic, 
from Aleman ni, Allemanni, or Alamanni ; the 
name whereby the German nation weis anciently 
known; any tiling n.lating to the ancient Ger- 
mans. Goldastus published collections of writers 
on Allomannie ailairs. The Allcmannic lan- 
guage was spoken throughout the southern parts 
of Germany, which was divided into several dis- 
tricts; the principal of which are the Suevic and 
Helvetic. It di tiered from the Francic, which 
was the language in use through the northern 
])art.s of Germany. The chief dialects of this are 
the Palatine, Franconian, and Saxon. 

Allemannic Law, otherwise called the Sue- 
vic law, that which obtained in the more southern 
])arts of the count ry, as live Saxon law did through- 
out the northern. Schiller has published the feu- 
<lal Allemannic law. 

ALJJxN, a county town of Kentucky, in the 
Tbiited States, North America, population 5327; 
Scotsville, 160 rnile.s .soiith-wo.st by south of 
Frankfort, is the chief town: also the name of a 
newly formed county in the state of Ohio. 

Af.i.F.N, Roo OF, an immense tract of moss, 
the largest in Ireland, which runs through part 
of the counties of Duldin, Carlow, Kildare, Kil- 
kenny, and Meath, l^art of it has been recovered 
and cultivated, by burning and sowing it with 
rape-seed. 

At.len, Tsi E or, corrupted from Hy-al-lain, 
Irish, i. e. the district of the great plain, a dis- 
trict of Ireland, in the county of Kildare. 

Allen, (John,) archbishop of Ilublin, under 
Henry the VI II. was educated in the university 
of Oxford, but took his degree of A. R. at Cam- 
bridge. Reing sent by Dr. Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the pope, he continued at Rome 
nine years, and was there created I^L. D. Afte^ 
his return hew’as appointed chaplain to cardinal 
Wolsey, and judge of his court as legate a latere. 
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He assisted the cardinal in suppressing forty sylvania, is situated on the point of land formpi* 
small monasteries, for the erection of his colleges by Jordan's creek, and the Little Leheigh, and 
at Oxford and Ipswich; and Wolsey procured contains about ninety houses, and an academy, 
him the living oi Dalby in Leicestershire. In Long. 75°. 30'. W. lat. 40°. 35'. N. 

1528 he was consecrated archbishop of Dublin, ALLER, a river of Germany, which rises in 
and about the same time made chancellor of Ire- Magdeburg, runs north-west through the duchy 
land. His principal works are, 1. Epistolie de of Lunenburgh, and, passing by Zell, falls into 
PallH signincatione activa et passiva. 2. De the Weser a little below Verdun. 
Consuetudinibui ac statutis in tuitoriis causis ALLERBERG, a market-town of Bavaria 
observandis ; with several other pieces on cede- sixteen miles from Nuremberg. Inhabitants^ 
siastical affairs. He was barbarously murdered 1570. * 

in an insurrection set on foot by Thomas Fitzge- Aller sans Joun, in law, I>. to go without 
raid, eldest son of the earl of Kildare, in 1534. day : to be finally dismissed the court, no farther 
Allen, (Thomas,) a famous mathematician day being appointed, 
of the sixteenth century, born at Utoxeter in ALLERIA, a decayed town of Corsica, where 
StaflTordshire, the 21st of December, 1542. He king Theodore first landed, in 1739. Long. 8°. 
went to Oxford in 1561 ; and in 1567 took his 50'. E. lat. 42°. 5'. N. 

degree of A. 51. In 1570 he retired to Gloucester- ALLERION, or Alerion ; from aquilario, a 
hall ; and when Robert earl of l^icester would diminutive of aquila, an eagle: in heraldry, a sort 
have conferred a bishopric upon him, his love of of eagle without beak or feet, having nothing 
solitude made him decline the offer. The author perfect but the wings. They differ from martlets 
of a book, entitled Leicester's Commonwealth, by having their wings expanded, whereas those 
accused him of using the black art, to promote the of the martlet are close and denote imperialists 
earl of Leicester’s unlawful designs, and to bring vanquislied and disarmed ; for which reason 
nlK)Ut a match between him and queen Elizabeth, they are more common in French, than in Ger- 
Ile published in Latin the second and third man coats of arms. 

books of Claudius Ptolemy of Pelusiura, con- ALLERTON, North, or Nortii-Allerton, 
cerning the Judgment of the Sta\; or, t^uadri- (anciently Alverton), a borough and market- 
panite Constriiction, with an exposition. He town in Allertonshire wap. N. R. of York, 222 
Ufoie also a Commentary on Lilly’s books, and miles from London ; containing 557 houses and 
on John Bale's work, De Scriptoribus M. Bri- 2626 inhabitants. The manor has been subject 
tannicp. Having lived to a great age, he died in to the bishop of Durham from the time ofWiU 
Gloucester-ball in 1632. bam Rufus. He appoints a bailiff for life, who 

ALLENBU RG, a town of East Prussia, in presides at the election for members of parlia- 
the circle ofTapiau, wiiti 1350 inhabitants. It ment, the choice of whom is in the whole of the 
stands on the AJle, about thirty miles south-east housekeepers who pay scot and lot. The town 
of Konigsberg. chiefly consists of one street about half a mile 

ALLENCE, in mineralog)', anoti er name for long, on a small stream called the VViske, a branch 
stannum. of tlie Swale. The chuffeh is a Gothic structure, 


ALLENDALE, E. andVV. townships iiiTindal 
ward, Northumberland, nine miles and a half 
south-west from Hexham, and 291 miles from 
London ; containing 700 houses and 4629 inha- 
bitants. They are chiefly inhabited by miners, and 
stand, as the name implies, in a dale at the foot of 
Tinney-lidl, on the river Allen, which flows into 
tlie South Tyne. 

AIXENDOKF, a bailiwick and small town of 
Hesse Darmstadt, between Marburg and Giessen, 
with 1030 inhabitants : six miles north-east of 
Giessen. Long. 8°. 51'. E. lat. 50°. 40'. N. Also 
a small town of Germany, in the duchy of West- 
phalia. 

Allendorf, a town in the electorate of 
Hesse-Cassel, remarkable for its .salt-works and 
three stone bridges. It is seated on the Weser, 
fifteen miles east of Ca.ssel, and contains 2500 
inhabitants. 

ALLENSTFRN, in Polish Olsztan, a baili- 
wick and town, with a castle, in East Pmssia. 
Population 2000. Sixty miles south of Konigs- 
berg. Ix)ng. 20°. 25'. E. lat. 53°. 40'. N. 

ALLENSTOWN, a town of New Jersey, 
North America, fifteen miles north-east from 
Burlington, and thiiteen south by east from 
Princeton. Also a town.ship of North America, 
in New Hampshire, situated on the ea.st side of 
Merrimack river, twenty-five miles north-west of 
Bxeter, and forty from Portsmouth. 

Allen-Town, Northampton county, in Penn- 


built in the form of a cross, and contains several 
li.imKome monuments. Here is a new prison, 
erected on Mr. Howard’s plan, as a relief to the 
county gaol at York; it consists of thirty cells, 
with four strong ones for capital ofl’enders, and a 
place for correction and labour. Formerly there 
was an ancient castle at North Ajlerton, wliich 
was enlarged by bishop Pudsey ; but seized and 
destroyed by Henry H. A small convent for 
monks of the Cistercian order was founded here 
by Edward I. but no remains are extant. Near 
tliis place was fought the celebrated battle be- 
tween the English and Scots, called the battle of 
the Standard, in 1138. Tlie spot retains the 


name of Standard Hill, and some caverns near 
are supposed to be the places where the Scob- 
were buried. When the invaders under the 
command of David, king of Scotland, had Ad- 
vanced as far a.s this town, committing the mos 
horrid murders and desolations, they were met ^)y 
the F.nglish army under the commandof tlie eai s 
of Albernaile and Ferrers. In order to animal 
them, the archbishop of York brought fort i a 
consecrated standard from the convent of 1 eve 
ley, which was drawn on a four-wheeled 
from this circumstance it derived its name. ^ 
l)attle was fought with great obstinacy on ’o 
sides ; until the Scots, through a ] 

gined their king was slain, when the nig 
came general, and a great 
town has a good weekly market on Wedne / 
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for corn, cathe, and provisions. The living is a 
vicarage, value £17. 10s.,of exempt jurisdiction. 
Patron, the dean and chapter of Durham. 

Allerton, a township in the parisli of Brad- 
ford, North Riding of York, 199 miles from Lon- 
don, and three north-east of Bradford. Popu- 
lation 1488. 

Allerton-Chapel, a township and curacy of 
Leeds parish, 193 miles from London, and three 
north of Leeds, with 1678 inhabitants. It has a 
hospital for ten widows, with an endowment of 
fifty pgunds annually, given by Robert Parker. 

ALLEUSIIEIM, a market-town of Bavaria, 
six miles south of Wurtzburgh. 

ALLESTRY, fRichard, D. D.) born at Up- 
pington in 1619, was educated at Coventry, 
and afterwards at Oxford. He took up arms for 
king Charles I. and was sometimes seen with his 
musket in one hand, and his book in the other, 
being very active in the service of Charles 11. 
before his restoration, he was seized at Dover by 
a party of soldiers, as an emissary of the royalists, 
and confined six or eight weeks. On the resto- 
ration, he was made canon of Christ-Church, 
chaplain to the king, and regius profes.sor of 
divinity. In 1665 he was appointed provost of 
Eton college, and raised the school, which he 
found in a low condition, to great reputation. — 
The west side of the outer quadrangle of the 
college was built from the ground at his expense. 
He died in 1680, and lies buried in Eton cnapel. 

Ali.estky, (.facob,) of the same family as the 
above, entered at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1671; 
was elected student in 1672; took his degree in 
arts in 1679; and died in 1686. He published 
Kxainen Poeticum, containing verses and pasto- 
rals, spoken in the theatre at Oxford in 1681, 
before James, duke of York, his duchess, and 
the lady Anne. 

ALLEVEURE, the smallest copper coin that 
IS struck in Sweden, not worth quite two deniers 
Tournois, of France* or above a British half- 
penny. ^ 

ALLl'.ViARE, in old records, to levy or pay 
an accustomed fine or composition. 
ALLE'VTATE, u.'l Ad: Icvo, kvis, light. 
Ai.i.evia'tion, make light; to lift up 

Alle'viative. 3 a weight or burden so as 
to relieve the person carrying it. To lessen ; to 
comfort ; to ease ; to soften. 

Those are, my son, special compositions of whole- 
some recipej^ for the several maladies of thy soul ; 
wherein it shall be my happiness to have suggested 
unto thee such thoughts as may any whit avail to the 
o^Ueviatinn of thy sorrows. 

Bp. Hallos Balm of Gilead. 
The pains, taken in the speculative, will much al- 
describing the practical part. Harvey. 
Most of the distempers are the etfects of abused 
P enty and luxury, and must not be charged upon our 
j Jiker ; who, notwithstanding, hath provided exetd- 
* ut niedicines, to alleviate those evils which wc 
rmg upon ourselves. Bentley. 

•-ome cheering alleviative to lads kept in pure 
s avery to a few Greek and Latin words. 

Corah* 8 Boom. 

t)i apologies for, and alleviations of, faults, though 
‘ey are the heights of humanity ; yet they are not 
avours, but the duties, of friendship. South. 

8 loss of one-fifth of their income will sit heavy 


on them, who shall feel it, without the alUuiaiion of 
any profit. Zoche* 

He [Bavid] sought in piety that peace which he 
could not find in empire, and alleviated the disquie- 
tudes of state with the exercises of devotion. Home, 

AL'LEY, n. Fr. alter ^ to go. Skinner de- 
fines it a way through which it is possible to go 
or pass. Applied to walks in a garden, to 
paths, or passages, from streets and roads. 

So long about the alleyee is he gan, 

I'ill he was comen again to thilke pery, 

Wher as this Damian sitteth ful mery 
On high among the freshe leves grene. 

Chaucer. The Merchantes Tale, vi. p. 414. 
A nd all within were walks and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. 

Spenser. 

Where alleys arc close gravelled, the earth putteth 
forth the first year knotgrass, and after spiregrass. 

Bacohs Natural History. 

Yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

MHton. 

Come, my fair love ! Our morning’s task we lose : 
Some labour, cv’n the easicr.t life would choose : 

Ours is not great ; the dangling bows to crop, 

Whose loo luxuriant grow’th our alleys stop. 

^ Bryden. 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made. 

Now sweep those alleys they w’cre born to shade. 

Pope. 

Here oft the peasant, with enquiring face, 
Bewilder’d trudges on from place to place ; 

He dwells on every sign with stupid gaze. 

Enters the narrow alleys douhtfiil maze. 

Gay*s Trivia, book ii. 

Alley, in horticulture, a straight parallel 
walk, bounded on both sides with trees, shrubs 
&c. and usually covered with gravel or turf. 

Alley, in husbandry, the vacant spaces be- 
tween the uttermost row of corn on one bed and * 
the nearest row to it on the next parallel bed ; 
usually about four feet in breadth, exclusive of 
the partitions between the rows of corn in the 
beds. See Holing. 

Alley, in perspective, that which, in order to 
have a greater appearance of length, is made 
wider at the entrance than the termination. 

Alley, (William,) a bishop of Exeter in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born at Great 
Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. From Eton, in 
he removed to Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of A. B. He also studied some time 
at Oxford ; was jiresented to a living, and be- 
came a zealous reformer. Upon queen Mary’s 
accession he left his cure, and retired into the 
north of England, where he maintained his wife 
and himself by teaching, and practising physic. 
On queen Elizabctli’s accession he went to 
l.ondon, where he acquired great reputation by 
reading the divinity lecture at St. Paul’s, and in 
1760 he was made bishop of Exeter, lie died 
in 1570; and was author of, 1. The poor man’s 
library, two vols. fol. Lond. 1571, which coritains 
twelve lectures on the first epistle of St. Peter, 
read at St. Paul’s. 2. A Hebrew grammar. He 
also translated the Pentateuch, in the version of 
the Bible which was undertaken by queeb 
Elizabeth’s command. 
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ALLEYN, (Edward,) an English actor in the I^atini and Ilernici ; otliers by their foundatioD 
reigns of Elizabeth and James i. but principally as the colonies; others by the benefactions they 
known as tlie founder of Dulwich college, Surrey, received from them, as Massinissa, Eutnenes^ 
He was born at London, in loGG, and in high and Attains, who owed their kingdoms to Horne • 
favour with the town, in 1592. lie usually others again by free treaties, which last became 
played the capital parts, and was one of the ori- finally subjects, as the kings of Bithynia, Cap- 

ginul actors in Shakspeare’s and Ben JonsoiEs padocia, Egypt, and most of the cities of Greece; 
plays, the latter highly “applauded him. He lastly, others by compulsive treaties, and sub- 
was keeper of the royal bear-garden, which jection, as Philip and Antiochus. For they 
was frequented by vast crowds of sj)ectators ; never granted peace to an enemy, without mak- 
and was thrice married. Aubrey mentions a ing an alliance with him : that is, they never 
tradition, that Alleyn jdaying as a demon, with subdued any people witliont using that conquest 
six others, in one ot Shakspeare’s plays, was, in as a means of subduing otliers. The forms or 
the midst of the sei ne, siuqirised by the appear- ceremonies of alliance have been various in dif- 
aiice of tlu? devil himsclt ; and tliat this so worked ferent ages and countries. Anciently eating and 
upon his imagination, that ho made a vow of drinking and offering sacrifices together were 
charity, which he performed by building Du i.- emstomary rites of ratifying alliance. Among the 
wicii Cor.[,i:(;F, wliich see. He met with some ancient Arabs, alliances were confirmed bydraw- 
ditbculty in obtaining a charter for settling his ing blood out of the palms of the hands of the 
lands on the college, having proposed to endow two contracting princes with a shaiq) stone, dip- 
it with t’dOOO. per aimuui, for the maintenance of ping in it a piece of their garments, and there- 
a master, wanlen, and four fellows, whereof three ivith smearing other stones. Among the people 
\vere to be clergymen, and the fourtli a skilful jf Colcjiis, tlie conlirination of alliances was 
organist ; also six poor men and as many women, said to be effected by one of the princes offer- 
licsides twelve poor boys to be educated till the ing bis wife’s breasts to tlie other to suck, which 
age of fouftf'On or sixteen, and ilien put out to he was obliged to do till blood i.ssued. 
some trade. Lord Chancellor Bacon wished Alliance, in a figurative sense, is applied to 
a part of them to be settled fo^tlie support of any kind of union or connection ; thus we say, 
two academical lectures. He wis himself (he there is an alliance between the church and 
tirst master of tliis college, wdiith he called the state. 

Colh'-ge of ( iod’s gift ; and died, Nov. ^dtlu AI JJAIUA, in liotany, dame’s violet, 

ag.-d 6\. in tlie cliapel of liis college, where he Aid.U’A, in entomolgy, a species of papilio. 

was buried, there is a tomb-ntonc over his gpivig Aid.K hklf, in chemistry, the same as acetuin. 

widi an inscription. His original diary is also ALLIJHl, a ibqiaitinent of I'raiice, so named 
preserved. from the river of the next article, composed of 

Al.LE/EU, Er. in military atlairs, to cleanse the old provinces of the Bourbonnois, fkc. part 
the mouth of a cannon or other }iiece of ord- of the generalite of Moulins : having the 
nance, and to increase the bore, so as to produce department of the Creuse and Cher west; the 
its determined calibre. Cher and Nievre, north ; tiie Saone and Loire 

AL1>EZDIK, hr. in military affairs, is a frame east, and the Lay de Dome, south, for its boun- 
of timber suspended in the air with strong cord- darics. It contains the four arrondisseinents of 
age, on which is placed a piece of ordnance M out Liqon, Nloulins, (biuiiat, and Ealessi ; and 
with the muzzle downwards. In this situation 25 4, .55.5 inhabit.uits. 

ilie bore is rounded and enlarged by means of Allieu, a river of I’rance, which rises in the 
an instrument wliicli has a very sharp and strong mountains of Lozere, near (,’oudray, and run- 
edge, made to traverse the bore by men or liorse.s, ning through the ci-devant provinces of Niver- 
in a horizontal direction. iiois, Bourbonnois and Auvergne, becomes na- 

ALLIA, in ancient geography, a river of Italy, vigahle near \ iaie, and falls into the Loire above 
now the Aja, which, running down a very sti'ep Orleans. 

channel from the mountains of Cruituminum, Aid dG ATI, in Roman antiquity, the ba.se.st 
1 with t'iO Tiber at forty miles from Rome, kind of slaves, who were usually kept fettered 
It is famous for the great slaughter of the Ro- The Romans had three orders of slaves or ser- 

Tiians by the Cauls, under Brcrinus; hence Al- vants; the first enqiloyed in the management o 

liensis dies, an unlucky day. ‘Our ancestors,’ ilieir estates; the second in tlie menial or lowcir 
says Cicero, ‘deemed the day of liie fight of functions of the family ; the third, called alligati, 
Allia more fatal than that of taking the city.’ above mentioned. 

Vdrgil alludes to this battle, yEri. vii, v. 717. AlddGATlON, in arithmetic. See Arith- 

Quosque sficans infiiusttxrii interhut Allia iioiiien. metTC. 

ALLIAGE, in military affairs, a term used by AUdliATOll, in botany, a species of 
the French, to denote the composition of metals See J^aukus. . 

u.sed for the fabrication of cannon and mortars. Alligator, in zoology, a synonyme o 
^c. c^erta crocodiUis. See Lacerta. 

ALLIANCE, with the ancient Romans, though ALLIGIIAR, or Ayghar, a 

a sort of servitude, wa.s much coveted. Ari- tress of Hindostun, formerly called 
arathe.s, we are told by Polybius, offered a sa- the residence, in the twelfth century, o - 
crifice to the gods by way of thanksgiving for the first Mahommedan sovereign ot ]e_ 
having obtained this alliance. The Homans had stands in tlie province of Delhi, b 
different sorts of allies ; .some only united to Ganges and the Jumna, and was * 
them by a participation of privileges, as the Scindiah, by the British, m the war 
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British jud^c and colloctor are now stationed 

re, subordinate to the Bareily division. 

aLlINGIIF.Y, a town in the province of 
■pindigul, Ilindostan, thirty miles south-west of 
Dindigul. 

ALLINFGIIUH, a town of Ilindostan, in the 
Glide, twenty miles north of Ghazypore. 

ALLIGNI, (Charles, )a physieiari and botanist 
of Piedmont, l)orn in 17‘2.5, and die«l in 1804; 
leaving many works on botany and medicine, of 
which the following arc the princi]);d : 1 . Pede- 

inontii Stirpinm llariorum Specimen Priimnn, 
4to. Taurin. 1755. 2. Oryct (Agraphia) Pede- 

montancC Specimen, 8vo. Pans, 1757. 8. i'aui- 

nicratio Stirpium IS ieac'nsis, 8vo. I/aris, 1757. 
4. Synopsis Methodica llorti Taurinensis, 4to. 
Taurin. 1702. 5. Mora Pcdemontana, .3 vols. 

folio, Taurin. 1785. (i. Auctarium ad Mora 

Pedemontana, Taurin. 1789. 

Aldd()NlA, in botany, a genus of plants of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the tetan- 
dria class ; in the natural method ranking under 
the forty-eighth order, Aggregatie. The cliaracteis 
are; tlie common cai.. oblong, simple, three- 
flowered, tivc-parted, and persistent ; the ])ropcr 
one, obscure, above : the proper eon. mono[>eta- 
hnis and funnel-sha])efl ; the mouth quinqin lid 
and erect : s'i \m. four bristly tilumc'nts, longer 
than the corolla, and heudiug to one side; the 
aiitluna.' loundi.sli : lusi. an oblong germen be- 
ricatli ; the stylus bristly, and longer than the 
suunina; the stigmata arc' inultitid and linear: 
no pcricarpium : the seeds are solitary, oblong’, 
and nakecl : tlie reco[)taculum is naked. There 
are two species, viz. 1. Allionia incaranata, 
2. Allionia violacea, both natives of Ame- 
rica. 

AldJOTll, Arab, a horse : in astronomy, a 
star in the? tail c:>f the Great Hear, marked (t) by 
Hover, whose observation is nuieh used at sea, 
for ti.ndiug the latitude. Tlie Arabs give ibis 
name to each of the three stars in the tail of the 
Greater Hear, on account of their appearing like 
three horses, ranged for drawing a waggon. See 
C'rsa Major. 

AlddGTK'A, Alliotics, from aXXmw, to 
vary, Galenic medicines for purifying the blood, 
consisting chiefly of the roots of clandelion, suc- 
cory, fennel, and raisins; with the herbs endive 
common ox-eye, lettuce, sorrel, &cc. 

ALLlSTAil, or Ali.cstak, a mean looking 
town in the ]H'ninsula of Malacca, and kingdom 
of Quedah, two or three leagues from the mouth 
of a river. The inhabitants are a mixed race of 
Indians and Chinese, and the natives of the latter 
have a large temple here. 3'he sovereign of Que- 
dah resides in a fortress built at AlUstar, but bis 
palace hardly equals a respectable English farm- 
house and yard. 

ALUTERATION, Ad : /i/cro, to a letter. 

Allh'I'Ra'tive, ^The placing words in 

Allitera'tor, j succession, or at short 

intervals from each other, commencing with the 
same letter. 

rhe prosody of the Welsh bards depended much on 
® tt€ration. Hence they seem to have paid an atten- 

to the scaldic versiucation. The Islandic poets 
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are said to have carried al/iferation to the highest 
pitch of exactness in their earliest period. 

T, Warton*8 Hist, of the Eng. Poetrg, 

Thus the fields must be flowery, beauty must be 
beaming, ladies must be lovely ; and in the same 
manner must the ‘ \vav(‘S wind their watTy way,’ the 
* blu.st’ring blasts blow,’ and ‘ locks all loosely lay/ 
not for the sake of the poetry, but the edeganee of the 
uUitfration. Connoisseur ^ 88. 

Ai.mtf.ration has been used by the most 
ceh'hrated poets, both ancient and modem ; X'ir- 
gil, Lucrelius, and even Horner not excepted. 
The Italians were particularly fond of it, as were 
also our Spenser and Shakspeare. It w’ouhl Im 
dillicult to appro])riate this tigiire to any jiarti- 
cular passion, since rage and grief, pity and de- 
spair, have been alike expressed by it; also die 
roughness, strength, smoothness, airine.s.s, and 
gaiety of the muse. No satisfactory account of 
alliteration has been given in the writings of the 
critics. They scorn to liave passed it over in 
silence, either as a false refinement, or as a mere 
trifle. Many chapters have been composed on 
quantity, cii the beauties resulting from diflerent 
arrangements of long and short syllables, and on 
the powers of pau.>es variously placed; hut not a 
word on alliteration. This is the more extraor- 
dinary, as on^hould think it iin])Os.sible for any 
man to exan^e minutely, and dissect a number 
of v(*rses, without perceiving the vast abundance 
of this ornament. It is as if an anatomist should 
publish a complete table of the arteries in tlie 
human body, and affect never to have seen a vein 
nor a nerve : for we may safely affirm, that upon 
examining any number of verses, remarkable 
ritlu'r for sweetness or for energy, many of them 
will be found in some degree alliteraUvc. ^^'e 
do not say that the sweetness and energy of ver- 
sification depciul chiefly on this circumstaaee, 
yv.t we cannot help believing that it may claim a 
considerable shan' : for the poets wliose fame 
is highest for versification, are most extensive 
dealers in alliteration. — -The trifling appearance, 
and the frequent abuse, of the ornament itsell, 
are circumstances which have induced a degree 
of neglect. How common is it for writers, wlio 
affect to be comic, when in want of other means 
for raising a smile, to use affected alliteration 
w ith success ! Hut, in the fine arts, no beauty or 
grace is beyond the power of ridicule. The no- 
blest attitudes in painting have been rendered 
laughable by caricature. So fares it with allite- 
ration. Nor is it to be wondered at, that much of 
the delight aflbrded by versification arises from 
so trifling a cause as the occasional repetition of 
the same letter or sound on the accented ])arts of 
a verse; since there are many other causes of 
pleasure which, when dis.sectod, seem equally 
contemptible. The fact is, tliat the principal 
ojieration of this ornament is no doubt mechani- 
cal. It is easier for the organs of speech to re- 
sume, at short intervals, one certain conforma- 
tion, than to assume a number of different one.s, 
unconnected and discordant. For example, a 
succession of labials, interspersed at regular dis- 
tances with dentals and gutturals, are more easily 
pronounced than an irregular and random inter- 
spersion of all the tlirec. Sounds of which the 
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articulation is easiest, are most completely in 
the power of tlie speaker. Not to add the plea* 
sure that results to the ear from the repetition of 
the same letter, and which has been compared to 
the frequent returns of the key-note in music. 
The ear is pleased with alliteration, as it contri- 
butes to the superior ease of recitation ; for what 
is recited w ith ease must be heard with pleasure. 
— These remarks might be illustrated by num- 
berless passages from the best poets. Pope’s 
works are lull of alliterations ; and Grey, who 
learned his versification from Dryden, as Dry den 
did from Spenser, seems to have paid particular 
attention to this grace : indeed these three abound 
in alliterations. This ornament is almost always 
founded upon a rej^uition of one or more conso- 
nants ; and generally on those in the beginning 
of the emphatic words ; but a verse is held to be 
alliterative, which has a letter repeated on its ac- 
cented parts, although those parts do not begin 
w’ords ; the repeated letter bearing a strong ana- 
logy to the bars in a musical ^)hrase. The fol- 
lowing lines, selected from Pope^s Essay on Man, 
afford instances of both kinds of alliteration. 

Keasoa is here no guide but still a guard. 

In spite of pride, in erring rcason^s spite. 

Who for thy table feeds the wantop fawn 
Vor him as kindly spreads the flow\- lawn. 

The bounding steed, you pompously bestride, 
b hares witli his lord the pleasure and the pride, 

Man cares for all ; to birds he gives his woods "J 
To I easts his pastures, and to fish his floods : 

For some his interest prompts him to provide j 
For more his pleasure ^ yet for more his pride. 

That very life, his learned hunger craves. 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves : 

Nay feast* the animal he dooms his feast. 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest. 

That Virttie^s ends from vanity can raise : 

And not a vanity is giv’n iu vain. 

Most strength the moving principle requires ; 

Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue fix’d ; ’tis fix’d as in a frost. 

The young disease that must subdue at lenvth, 
Grows with Ids growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. 

Death still draw's nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle ! that beav'n assigned 
Its only Uiinkiug thing this turn of mind ! 

Alliterations contribute more to the beauties 
of poetry, than is generally supposed, and can- 
not, therefore, be deemed unworthy of a poet’s 
regard in composition. If two words otter of 
equal propriety, the one alliterative, the other 
not, the first ought to be chosen if it suit the pur- 
pose in every other respect; but the beauty of 
alliteration, when happy, is not greater than its 
deformity when affected, or forced. Alliterations 
are evidently improper, where the sense is sacri- 
ficed to the sound ; as in the following unnatural 
metaphor of Grey ; “ Eyes that glow and fangs 
that grin where the poet ascribes a property to 
the fangs, that can only belong to the face of an 
animal ; and in the followiri^ couplet of Pope’s, 
in the first line of which, however, the alliteration 
is unexceptionable, viz. j 
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The arts of building fit>m the bee receive ; 

Leam of the mole to plough, the worm to weave.** 
The idea of a worm weaving, which seems to be 
introduced as much for the sake of allitemtion 
a.s of the rhyme, scarce even poetical licence can 
justify ; for though the silk-worm is an excellent 
spinster, we believe none of the insect tribe merits 
tne epithet of a weaver except the spider, which 
does not belong to the class of vermes, or worms. 

Alliteration was much affected by the Saxons 
as appears from many instances of this kind 
which occur in their laws. It is oftentimes 
so frequently introduced as to make the work in 
which it appears completely ridiculous, an in- 
stance of which occurs in the Nugaevenales, attri- 
buted erroneously to one I.ates, from Germany, 
music master in the university at Oxford, which 
begins thus : 

Plaudite, porcolli, porcorum pigra propago 

Progreditur. 

And it consisted of nearly 350 lines ! the real 
author’s name, however, was Petrus Placentius, 
and he assumed the name of Petrus Porcius, from 
the subject he so laboriously discussed. Aldhehn, 
one of the three great luminaries of the Anglo 
Saxons, also appears to have carried this orna- 
ment to the extreme. His letter to Eahfred con- 
tains a most elaborate specimen of l.atin allitera- 
tion. Fifteen words begin with the same letter 
in the first paragraph : ‘ Primitus (pantorum pro- 
cerum pretorumque pio potissimum paternoque 
prmsertim privilegio) panegyricum poemata que 
passim prosatori sub polo j)romulgantes stridula 
vocum symphonia ac mclodim cautileniique car- 
mine modulaturi hymnizenus.' In the same let- 
ter we have afterwards ‘ torrenda tetrac tortionis 
in tartara trusit.’ We are told of one Theo- 
baldus, a Monk of the order of St. Benedict, who 
flourished in the time x)f Charles the Bald, to 
whom he presented a panegyric on baldness, 
every word beginning with the letter C. The 
plays and romances of Lilly, which consist 
w’holly of aft'ectation and conceit, contributed to 
spoil the state of the age in which he lived. 
Those who are fond of the figure would perhaps 
equally enjoy a poem composed by the lipogratn- 
nialists or letter-tlroppers of antiquity, who would 
lake an exception against some particular letter 
in the alphabet so as not to admit it once into a 
whole book. One Tryphidorus, a great master 
in this kind of writing, is said to have composed 
an Odyssey consisting of 24 books, excluding from 
the first book the letter A, from the second B, 
and so on: thus shewing the whole 24 leUers, 
one after another, that he could do his business 
without them. It must have been very pleasant 
to have seen this poet making his escape through 
the several Greek dialects, when he was pressed 
with it in any particular syllable, with the same 
earnestness as another would avoid a false 
tity ; for the most apt and elegant word in the 
whole language was rejected, like a diamond wit 
a flaw in it, if it appeared blemished with a wrong 
letter. In allusion to this, Mr. Addison ^ 
saw in a dream the phantom of Triphidorus t 
Lipogmmmatist engaged in a ball 
sons, who pursued him by turns through all 
intricacies and labyrinths of a country danc , 
without being able to overtake him 
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AIXIUM, from aXeto, to avoid, because many 
shun the smell of it : garlic ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the heiandria 
class of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing in the ninth order, Spathaceie. The charac- 
ters are; CAL. a common spatha, roundish, and 
multiflorous: con. six oblong petals : stam. six 
subulated filaments, often the length of the 
corolla ; the anthera; are oblong and erect : pist. 
a gernien above, shorter, nearly three-cornered, 
vilh angles engraved with a line ; the styli are 
simple; the stigmata acute; pluicarp. a very 
short, broad, three-lobed capsule, with three cells 
ind three valves: the seeds are many and roundish. 
Of this genus forty diflerent species are enume- 
rated by Linnaeus, among which he includes the 
cepa and porrum, or onions and leeks. 

1. Alt. HIM Ascai.olium, or eschalot, was 
found wild in Palestine by Dr. Ilasselquist. 
The root of this species is very pungent, has a 
strong, but not unpleasant smell, and therefore 
is generally preferred to the onion for making 
high-flavoured soups and gravies. It is also put 
into pickles, and m the East Indies they use a 
great deal of it for this purpose. 

2. Alt.ium Cepa, or common onion, differs 
from the garlic only in the swelling pipy stalk, 
which is much larger in the middle than at either 
end. From whence this was first brought into 
Europe is not known ; hut that it is natural to 
Africa is beyond a doubt, it being evident that 
onions were eaten by the Egyptians about 200 
years before Christ ; and they make a great 
pa;t of their constant food to this day. 

3. Allii'm Porrt'm, or leek, has been so 
long cultivated, that its native place of growth 
cannot be traced. It is the same as that men- 
tioned in the eleventh chapter of Numbers, 
where it is said that the Israelites longed for 
leeks and onions. Their general use as a pot- 
herb is well known. — Their culture is the same 
with 'that of the onion. 

4. Allium Sa.titum, or garlic, has a bulbous 
root, of an irregularly roundish shape, witli 
several fibres at the bottom ; each root is com- 
posed of a number of lesser bulbs, called cloves 
of garlic, enclosed in one common membraneous 
coat, and easily separable from one another. 
All tlie parts of this plant, but more especially 
the roots, have an acrimonious, and almost 
caustic taste, with a strong offensive smell, 
which lasSt has induced those who preserved 
some of the species in gardens, on account of 
their yellow flowers, to eradicate them. 

*>. Allium Schoekoprasum, or cives, is an 
inhabitant of Siberia, and a very small plant 
compared with the former, [ts taste, smell, 
->nd virtues, are much the same as tliose of the 
common onion. 

6, Allium Scorodoprasum, or rokarobole, 
grows naturally in Denmark and Sweden. 

L Allium Urisnum, or wild garlic, is very 
common and useful in liamschaXka for medicine 
well as food. Both Russians and natives 
K-jther it in great quantities for winter service. 

ney steep it in water, then mix it with cabbage, 
onions, and other ingredients, and form out of 
ein a ragout which they eat cold. It is also 
® principal remedy for the scurvy. As sopn as 


this plant appears above the snow, they seem to 
put this dreadful disorder at defiance, and find a 
cure almost in its worst stages. 

ALLIX, (Peter, D. D.) a learned French Pro- 
testant born at Alenfon in 1641, and minister of 
tlie reformed church at Rouen, where his repu- 
tation as an author induced the reformed to call 
him to Chanenton, about a league from Paris, 
being the principal church they had in France, 
On the revocation of the edict of Nantz, he 
retired to England; and studied the language 
with much success, leaving behind him many 
testimonies of his literary abilities, and theologi- 
cal zeal. Among the number of his writings are 

1. Dissertatio de Sanguine D. N. I. Christi. 

2. Dissertatio de Tertulliani Vita et Scriptis. 

3. Les Maximes du Vrai Chretien, joined witlr 

Bonnes et Saintes Pensces pour tous les Jours 
du Mois, Amsterdam, 1667. 4. Reflections upon 
the Books of the Holy Scriptures, to establish the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, republished by 
Bishop Watson in his Tracts. 5. Some Remarks 
upon the Ecclesiastical History of the ancient 
Churches of Piedmont, 4to. London, 1690. 
6. Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of 
the ancient Churches of the Albigenses. 4to. 
Lond. 1692. 7. The Judgment of the ancient 

Jewish Church against the Unitarians, &c. 
Of this last w^K bishop Horsley speaks highly 
in his controversy with Dr. Priestley. He was 
complimented with the degree of D. D. and in 
1690 was made treasurer of the church of Salis- 
bury. He died in 1717. 

ALLOA, a town and parish of Scotland, in 
the county of Clackmannan, extending about 
four miles from east to west and about two from 
north to south, containing about 3900 acres. The 
Forth is its southern boundary, and the course 
of the river is so circuitous, that its banks on the- 
border of the parish measure five miles and a 
half. Upon the w est it is w^atered by the Divon, 
which joins the Forth about a mile from Tulli- 
body, and has a pier built at its mouth, where 
vessels of tolerable burden can load. The climate 
is good, and the soil various. The rivers produce 
salmon, trout, &c. and the coast is frequented by 
sturgeons, soles, turbots, skate, haddocks, Congo 
eels, &c. ; and a peculiar species of herrings, 
called Gandanooks, which see. Upon the eastern 
extremity of the parish there is an artificial lake, 
turning various mills, cleansing the harbour, &c. 
On the north-east extremity is the elegant seat 
of Shaw Park. The colliery affords employment 
to many of the inhabitants, and furnishes 35,000 
tons of coal annually for export. The machinery 
used is excellent. There were formerly 100 
looms employed in the manufacture of camblets, 
but these are now almost wholly discontinued ; 
as well as tlie manufacture of serges and inferior 
woollen stuffs. Here are two xtensive distilleries, 
two celebrated breweries, tanneries of repute, 
and a glass manufactory of great extent. 

The town of Alloa was the Alauna of Ae 
ancient Romans, and is seated on the north side 
of the Forth, seven miles east from Stirling by 
landj but above seventeen by water, about thirty- 
two north-west from ^Edinburgh by land, and 
twenty-seven and a half higher upthelriththan 
Leith. It is pleasantly situated and contains 
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from 5000 to 6000 inhabitants. It has two garnet, of a greyish, yellowish, or reddiay&lout. 
market days in the week, and four annual fiiirs. Quartz scratches it, but it strikes fire wljfeteel 
Alloa is remarkable for its fine ciustle, the seat of It has^xternally a glistening, and internally a 
the ancient earls of Mar, and for the coal mines glimmering lustre. Its fracture is uneven, and 


near it. The harbour is extremely commodious, 
with great depth of water; etiabliiig vessels to load 
expeditiously. An excellent dry dock has been 
erected, capable of receiving ships of the reatest 
burden : and aboVe the dock there is a ferry, with 
two very complete ]uers, one on each side of tlie 
river. The tow^er and lands of Alloa were exchanged 
by David II. king of Scots, in IdGo, with Thomas 
Erskine, for the lands and estate of Strathgartney 
in Perthshire ; and since that period the casth; 
of Alloa has been the favourite residence of the 
family of INlar. . The turret of the tower is 
eighty-nine feet in height ; and the walls are 
eleven feet in thicknr'S:;. It was built in the 
end of the thirteenth century. Its situation is 
uncommonly beautiful. The gardens wen^ the 
first that were laid out on a great scale in Scot- 
land ; they contain about forty acres. In this re- 
sidence of the family of i'lskine, many of the 
Scottish princes received tiu ir education, having 
been for more than two centuries the wards of the 
lords Erskine and carls of i\lar. The. last heir of 
the Scottish monarchy who was niutiircd in it, 
was Ilenr)', prince of Cumberlai^, son of king 
James \'l. The streets of Alloa Jlic, in general, 
narrow and irregular; but there is one, called 
John’s street, built by the late earl upon a n.'gn- 
lar plan, which runs in a line paralltd to (he 
gardens, and leads to tin; harbour, between 
seventy-six and eighty feet broad, and termina- 
ting in a beautiful gravel walk. A row of lime- 
trees on each side advds to its beauty, and all'ords 
an agreeable shade in summer, d'iie chureh of 
Alloa is rather small for its po[)ulatiun. It has a 
post-office and custom-house; a subscription 
library, on a rcspectabU' footing; and contains 
a burgher, antiburgher, and relief meeting houses. 
A)|pa is governed by a baron-bailie. Market on 
Saturday. 

ALLOBROCf ES, from Allolirox: a ])Co; le of 
Gallia Narbonensis, situated between the Jsara 
and the Rhone, and the lake Lemaims : eom- 
mendecl by ( icero for their fidelity ; but censured 
by Horace on account of their fondness for no- 
velty. Epod. 16, V. G. 

Novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox. 

ALLOBROX, 1 ancient history, a name 
given by Berosus to the fifteenth king of the 
Gauls ; whence some have dt^rived the name of 
the AUobroges. Duple Mem. cles Oau/esjX. 2. 

c. 16 . 

ALLOCATION, in law, an allowance made 
on account in the Excheijuer. 

ALLOCATIONE Facifnda, a writ for an ac- 
countant to receive such sums from the treasurer 
as he has expended. Rc^. Orig. 206. 

ALLOC ATO Com IT AT L', in law, a new writ 
of exigent allowed before any county court holden, 
on the former not being fully served or complied 
with. 

ALLOCATUR, in i. e. it is allowed ; a 
term a[)plied to the certiftcate of allowance -by 
the master on taxation of costs. 
ALLOCHROITE, in mineralogy, an opaque 


its fragments arc translucent on the edges : sp. 
gr. 3..') to 3.6. It melts before the blowpipe into 
a black opaque enamel. Vouquelin’s analysis 
the following : Silica 35, lime 30.5, oxide of 
iron 17, alumina 8, carbonate of lime 6, oxide of 
manganese 3.5. iM. Brogniart says it is abso, 
lutely infusible without addition, and that it n-- 
quires a flux, as phospato of soda or ammoiti , 
With these it passes through a beautiful gra'l 
tion of colours. It is covered at first with a 
spccit.s of enauK'l, which becomes on c()oli!); 
reddish-yellow, then greenish, and la.Uly of 
dirty ycliovvish-white. He ie])rcseiits it as raihi r 
(li(]i(Milt to bleak. It was found by iM. Dao 
drada in the iron mim; of V’irums, near Draia- 
mcn in Norway, and is accompanied by oar- 
l^onatc of lime, jrrotoxide of iron, and brown 
garnets. 

ALLOCUTK), ill R-omau antl(|uity, the om- 
tion of a general addressed to bis soldiers to ani- 
mate them to fight, to appease sedition, ike. A 
mount of earth was fref|U(aitly raised on the oc- 
casion, and frmnthis the general pioiiouiiced Ins 
harangue to the several squadrons around Inn.. 

ALLOCU’TION, ti. or ^ Ad : loquor, locufun^ 

Ani.ocu'i ION', itospeakto. Addri' - 

sing the Sjieech to. 

l pon such a higli tribunal or soanbhl [llio n; 

pidpitj often sec tin* emperor staiuliiig, and some 
times sitting in medals and ancient l)ass-rern’\'(ts ; hotli 
in atllocutiom to the armv, and in distributin;; tin ir 
bounty to the people. 

Sir G. Wcclcr, on the Churches of the Priw. C/iris. 

ALLODIARIUS, in feudal customs, the pro- 
prietor of allodial lauds ; also a lord paramount 
of a manor. See next article; also Eta: and 

F TO DAL. 

Aid. ODIUM, most probably of Geriium ori- 
ginal : a possession held in absolute iiidcpcn- 
dt'fice, without any acknowledgment of a lord 
laramount. It is opposed to fee, or feuduin, 
diieh intimates some kind of dependtmee. There 
are no allodial lands in Fmgland, all being he’ ’ 
cither mediately or immediately of the king. 

ALLOFAJTIIETA, in rhetoric, aWoioOtTa; 
from aWoiOQ various, BeroQ disjiosed : a figure 
of gnmimar varying I’toin the ordinary rules of 
syntax, as a noun in the singular with a verb 
plural, Uflr.s abiere. 

ALLOGIA, in antiquity, of locus, Lat. a place: 
winter quarters appointed for the* soldiery. 

ALLOGNF^, in military affairs, the cordage 
used with floating bridges, by which they are 
guided from one side of a river to the other. 

ALLOISI, Baldassark, a celebrated painter 
of Bologna, who obtained the name of Galanino. 
He was born in 1578, and studied under the 
Caracci, whose style be retained in all his coin" 
positions. The Italians have considered him a 
second Vandyck. Ho died in 1638. 

ALLONBY. SeeALAWBY. 

ALLONGE, n.8. allonge, Vt. 1 . A pass ot 
thrust with a rapier, so called from thelengtnct| 
ing of the space, taken by tbs fencer. 2. 1 
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like>'^™Ltaken for a long rein, when the horse is 
the hand. 

ALLOO', interj. ^ Loo, aloo, halloo, "io, im- 
or O perative of the verb look. 

Halloo'. J Alew is found in Spenser. 

A'A^'hilc she walkt and chauft ; awlule she threw 
Herself upon her bed and did lament : 

Yet did she not lament with loude alew^ 

As women wont, but with deepe sighes and singulfea 
few. Spenser^ 8 Faerie book v. c. vi. 

List, list ; I hear 

Some far off halloo break the silent air. 

Milton*3 Comm* 

Alloo thy furious mastiff, bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their cars 
A sad memorial of their past offence. Philips* 
ALLOOH, a town of llindostan, in the 
Northern Carnatic, 114 miles north of Madras. 

N. lat. 14". 40L K. long. 80". 3'. 

ALLOPIIANK, in mineralogy, a stone of a 

blue, and sometimes a green or brown colour, 
which occurs massive, or in imitative sliapcs. 
Lustre vitreous ; fracture imperfectly conchoidal ; 
transparent or translucent on the edges. Mode- 
rarely hard, but very brittle. Specific gravity 
1.89. Composition, silica 21. 92, alumina 3‘2.2, lime 

O . 73 , sulphate of lime 0.52, carbonate of copper, 
3 . 06 , hydrate of iron 0.27, water 41.3. Stro- 
ineyer. It gelatinizes in acids : it is found in a 
Ixd of iron-shot limestone in greywacke slate, in 
the forest of Thuringia. 

ALI.,(JlTIb'.SLS, aWoipnOL^, in medicine, is 
speaking of things diflerently from what they are, 
delirium. 

ALl.OPII YLLUS, in botany ; a genus of the 
inonogyiiia order, belonging to the octandria 
class of plants. The cluiracters are : cat., a fotir 
leaved periantliiurn, with orbicular leaflets, the 
apposite ones less: con. four orbicular C(]ual 
j';*tals, less than the calyx ; the claws broader, 
the length of tlie smaller leaves of the calyx : 
SIAM, eight slender filaments, the length of the 
corolla: the antu. are roundish: riST. a round 
didyinus germeii above ; the stylus filiform, 
longer than the stamina ; and the stigma bifid, 
with revolute divisions. There is but one spe- 
cies, viz. allophyllus zeylanicus, a native of 
Peylon. 

ACL()RI, Alexander, or Bronzino, a painter 
of Horenco, who successfully followed Michael 
Angelo, and died in 1607, after having gained a 
great reputation. 

Ali.ori, Christophano, son and disciple of the 
preceding, was born 1577, and died at the age of 
leaving many small pictures, executed with 
remarkable correctness and delicacy. 

ALLOY', V. A According to Tooke, the 
Ai.lot'ment, f-Ang. Sax. lot ox hint is the 
Allot'tery. j regular past tense of himan, 
cover, and means something covered. Hence, 
probably, the verb allot. To put to Lot ; to dis- 
; parcel out ; to give ; grant ; ap- 

fhy self content with that is the assinde 
nd vse it well that is to the alottcd. Wyait. 

Let me go, I say. 

Mv f ^ ^ please ; you shall hear me. 

f'l . *^harged you in his will, to give me good 
have trained me up like a peasant, 
’^unng and hiding me from all gcnilcmau-likc 
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qualities ; the spirit of my father grows strong m me, 
and I will no longer endure it : therefore allow me 
such exercises as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor allottery my fatlier loft me by testament, 
with that I will go and buy my fortunes. 

Shaks])eare*s As you like it. 
Five days we do /illut thee for provision. 

To shield thee from disasters of tluj w^orld ; 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shaksp. King Lear, 

I .shall deserve my fate if I refuse 

That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. 

Dry den, 

Th^ re can he no tliought of security or quiet in 
this world, but in a resignation to the allotments of 
(iod and nature. 1/ Estrange. 

3’hough it is our duty to submit w'illi patience 
to more scanty allotments ; yet thus much, wc may 
r(!asonably and lawfully ask of God. 

Rogerses Sermons. 

It is laid-out into a grove, for fruits and shade • a 
vineyard ; and an aliutment, for olives and herbs. 

Droome, 

Since fame was the only end of all their studies, 
a man cannot be too scrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatlcr. 

Of memory, whicli makers so large a part of the 
excelh'nce of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its powers, but a small por- 
tion has bc('n allqlfcd to the animal world. Rambler, 

ALLOY, Alt.ay. 

Alloy, or Ai.lay, a! liable, Fr. Lcgiren 
inctallvrrsctsuTtg, Gt^rm. lega, ilal. This word 
i.s supposed to he derived througli the French 
language, from the Latin, ad-ligatio; which sig- 
iiities the act of tyeing, binding, or connecting 
together. The term formerly was alino.st wholly 
coiitincd in England to the goldsmiths, and the 
mint, where it was appropriated to the lowering of 
the purity of gold or silver, previous to its being 
coined, and hence seems gradually to have 
a.ssumed the meaning of the Fnglisli verb, to 
allay, i. e. to abate, to lower. All the other 
known combinations of metal with each other, 
were simply called ‘mixed metals,’ but the term 
alloy, has at length been made to comprehend 
all the binary and more complicated metallic 
compounds. Those of which mercury makes a 
part, are generally know n by the name amalgam. 

An alloy, therefore, amongst philosophical 
chemists, may be detined a combination of any 
two or more metals into one homogeneous mass 
to the exclusion of more median ical mixtures. 
The most valuable and useful of these have ac- 
quired particular names, as brass; which is an 
alloy of copper and zinc; bell-metal which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, &c. When any pre- 
cious metal is mixed with another of less value, 
the assayers call the latter the alloy. 

Every alloy is distinguished by the metal 
which predominates in its composition, or w'hich 
gives it its value. Hence, English jewellery 
trinkets are ranked under alloys of gold, though 
most of them deserve to be placed under the 
head of copper. Since there are about 30 did’e- 
rent permanent metals, independent of those 
evanescent ones that constitute the bases of the 
alkalies and earths, the^c ought to be about 870 
difl’erent species of binary alloy. Only 132 
species, however, have hitherto been made and 
examined. Some metals have so little affinity 

2 U 
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to Others, that no compound of them has yet in his researches on nietaiJic alloys, remarked 
been effected. The most common obstacles to that gold made standard, with the usual precau- 
alloying, arise from the difference in fusibility tions, by silver, copper, lead, antimony, See. and 
and volatility. Yet sonic metals arc known then cast into vertical bars, w.as by no means a 
■whose melting point is nearly the same, which uniform compound ; but that the top of the bar 
refuse to unite. No two bodies will combine, corresponding to tlie metal at the bottom of the 
unless their affinity or nx iproeal attraction be crueible, eoutained the larger proportion of gold, 
stronger than tlie cohesiv(> altraelioii of tlieir in- lienee, for thorougli combination, two red-hot 
dividual particles. Jt is in ord(‘r to overcome crucibles should b(i employed ; and the liquefied 
this cohesion of the solid bodies, and to render metals should be alternately ]) 0 ured from the 
affinity predominant, that tliey are penetrate<l by one into the other. And to prevent unneecssary 
caloric. If one bo very ilitlieult of fusion, and oxidizement by exposure to air, the crucibles 


the other very vol-atile, they w ill not unite unless 
the reciprocal attraction he ('xceedingly strong. 
Hut if their degree of fu'^ibility be almost the 
same, it is otlierwiso. Alloys in their ]diysi(;al 
properties have the closest relations with the 
metals. Thoy^ are a sx^lid at the temperature of 
the atmosphere, except some few amalgams : 
they possess metallic lustre, are opaque, and 
dense in a greater or less degri'c aeeonling to 
the metals which ciuiqiose tiiem. They are ex- 
cellent conductors of electric ity, and crystallize 
more or less perfectly. Some alloys are brittle, 
others ductile and mallea])lc : some have a pe- 
culiar odour, 'and some ari^ sonorous and elastic. 
An alloy consisting of metals difh rently fusible, 
is usually malleable while eoUI,^t brittle while 
hot. We see this exemplified in tilt, ease of brass. 

With regard to the density of an alloy, we ob- 
serve that it is sometimes greater, and sotne- 
tiines less than the mean density of its component 
parts, which evinces a diminution or augmenta- 
tion of volumes, at the, instant of their union. 
Th(i relation between the expansion of the se- 
parate metals and that of their alloys has been 
in some cases investigated. Alloys containing a 
volatile metal are decomposed, either in whole 
or in part; a fact which is cxa-rnplified at a 
strong iicat, m the c;is(! of arsenic, nimcury, 
tellurium and zinc. T'hosc that consist of two 
metals differently fusibh* may be often decom- 
posed by eliquatiori, or ( \ posing them to a tem- 
perature eapuble of melting only one of them. 
This mode is emplctyed to extract silver from 
copper. Argentiferous copper is melted with 
.3^ times its weight of lead ; and the triple alloy 
being e\]) 0 .sedlo a sufficient heat, the lead carries 
off the silver in its fusion, and It av(;s tlit* copper 
iinckr the form of a spongy lump. Hy a subse- 
quent operation the silver is recovered from the 
lead. 

‘ Some alloys,’ says an intelligent aiitfior, 

‘ oxidize more readily by hf at and air, than 
when the metals are separattdy treated. Thus 3 
of lead, and 1 of tin, at a dull o d, burn visibly, 
and are immediately oxidized. Iv.ich by itst If, 
in the same tircurnsianees, would oxidiztj slowly, 
and without the disengagement of liglit.’ 

The formation of an alloy must be regulated 
by the nature of the particular metals ; tlie de- 
gree of affinity between metals may be in some 
measure estimated by the relative facility with 
which, when of different degrees of fusibility or 
volatility, they unite, or with which, when united, 
they can be separated by heal. Tlie degree of 
tendency to separate into different proportional 
alloys, by long continued fusion, may also throw 
vlditional light on this subject. Mr. Hatchett 


should contain, besides the metal, a mixture of 
common salt and powdered charcoal. 
melted alloy .should also be stirred occasionally 
willi a rod of pottery. 

The most direct evidence oi* a chemical change 
having taken place in the two metals by com- 
bination, is when tlie alloy melts at a lower 
temperature than the fusing points of its eoinpo- 
nents. Iron, which alone is nearly mfusihle, 
when alloyed with gold acquires almost the fusi- 
bility of this metal. Tin and lead form solder, 
wineh is more fusible than either of its com- 
ponents, and the triple compound of tin, lead, 
and hismutli illustrates this remark in a still 
more striking manner. The analogy is here 
strung, with the mcrease of solubility which 
salts aeijuire by mixture, as is exemplifual in the 
uiK rystallizabh' residue of saline solutions. Some- 
times two metals will not directly unite, which 
yet, by the intervention of a inird, are made to 
com]>ine. Tims, mercury and iron ha\e Ikch 
made to amalgamate by ])reviously tinitiiig the 
iron to tin or zinc. The timacily of alloys, g(.‘- 
nerally speaking, is inferior to lh(^ mean of ilie 
sej)arate nudals. One part of lead will de- 
stroy tin; compactni'ss and tenacity of a tlimi- 
sand of gold. Hrass niade with a small propor- 
tion of zinc, is inort* ductile than eoppir; hiil 
when (uo.'-tliird of zinc enters into its compo,sitioij, 
it bi'eomes brittle. 

In common cum'S, tlie specilie gravity aH'ords 
a good criterion w hereby to judge of the pro])or- 
tion ni an alloy, consiLsting of two metals of 
ddliTcnt deiLsilies. A very fallacious rule ha;: 
nevcrlhidess Inon given in sonic resjiectahle 
works, for comparing the speeitie gravity that 
should result from given (pianlitir s of two metals 
of known densities in a state of alloy, supposing 
no chemical penetration or expansion of volume 
to take place. Thus it has bi'cn taught, that if 
gold and cojiper be united in eijual weights, the 
mathematical s])cciHc gravity of the alloy is the 
arithmetical nu'ari of the two spccdic gravities. 
Referring the details to the article speeilic gra- 
vity, the correct rule is as follows ; Tlie specita 
gravity of the alloy is 1‘ound by dividing th'- sum 
of the weights by the sum of the volumes; com- 
pared to water, reckoned unity. — Let tlu* 
the weights be multiplied into the product ol t le 
two specific gravities for a numerator, and ca(- > 
specific gravity into the weight of the other boi 
and the two products added together for a dciio^ 
ininator. The quotient then obtained by divu m!. 
the numerator by the denominator, 
with this, is the true corni)uted mean 
gravity ; and that found by experiinen ' 
show whether expansion or condensation 
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volume nas attended the combination. Gold 
having^ a specific gravity of 19.36, and copper of 
8.87, being alloyed in equal weights, give on the 
fallacious rule of the arithmetical mean of the 

densities, ‘ 14.11; whereas the 

8 

true mean specific gravity is only 12.6. It is 
evident, that by comparing the former number 
with chemical experiment, wc should be led to 
infer a prodigious condensation of volume be- 
yond what really occurs, 

Mr. Hatchett observed upon the density of 
metals, that when a bar of gold was cast in a 
vertical position, the density of the metal at the 
lower end of the bar, was greater than that at the 
top, in the proportion of 17.361 to 17.03.5. 

From the above fact some authors have inferred 
that melted metal is a com])ressibl(i fluid, and 
that particles passing into the solid state under 
pressure, exert a superior degree of cohesive 
attraction. On this subject, however, we shall 
leave the reader to form his own conclusion. 

Upon the whole, since we are far from know- 
ing all the binary alloys, which are possible, 
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and still furfher from knowing all the triple, 
quadruple, alloys, &c. which may exist, we 
must confess, with Dr. Thomson, that the 
chemistry of alloys is at present but little under- 
stood, and that these compounds at present are 
much better known to artists and manufacturers 
than to chemists. The following tabular views 
from this intelligent author, exhibit the general 
])ropertics of the different alloys, as far as they 
have been accurately examined, and with them 
we shall close the present article. 

The first of these tables comprehends the 
alloys of the malleable metals with raeh other ; 
the second, the alloys of the brittle metals ; and 
the third, the alloys of the malleable and brittle 
metals. In these tables, the letter M sig- 
nifies malh'ablc; R, brittle; S, submalleablc, 
used when the alloy is malleable in certain pro- 
])ortions, but brittle in others. O is used wfiicn 
tin? metals do not unite. The sign + is used 
when the alloy ocenpies a greater bulk than the 
separate metals; the sign ■ — • when the alloy oc- 
cupies a smaller bulk. The first indicates an 
expansion; the second a condensation. 


TABLE I. 
Malleable Metals. 


1 Zinc. 

Ljad. 

Tin. 

Nickel, 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Indium. 

PotAMKiuin. 

Sodium. 

rnlladiiim 

IMcrni ry 

Silver 

Platinum 

(iold. 

M 














M 

M + 













0 

0 

B 
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S 

B + 

M 

M 











S- 

B + 

B— 

B 

s 















M 










IJ 

B 

B 


s 









1 

B 

B 

B 













B 

B + 


B 

S— 


B 


‘ 





if 

' B 

B 

0 

B 

B 

! 

B 

]> 

B ' 





aT 

B--. 

B — 

0 

M 

M 4- 

M 4- 

1 

1 

M — 

B — 




B 

S — 




M— 

M 



M + 

R 

M + 




B 4- 

S-^ 

M +: 

M4- 

U + 

1\I 



M 

B 

M + 

M 4- 
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TABLE IT. 
Brittle Metals. 


Titanium. 

Tungttan 

Chromium. 

Uranium. 

Molybdenum. 

Manganese. 

Cobalt. 

Arsenic. 

Tellurium 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 














































B 



B 











B 


[ 









B 1 
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1 

j 
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1 









B j 


B 

o 


i3 
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B 


S 

o 

i) 1 B 



B 



TABLE III 

Malleable and Brittle Metals. 


* j Bismuth. 

Antimony- 

Arsenic. 

Cobalt. • 

Mangjanese. 

Molybilenum. 

j Gold .... 

B — 

13 — 

13 

B- 

ISl 

B 

1 Pl'dliDum . . . 

B 

B 

J3 



B— ‘ 
— 1 

! 

Silver .... 

R — 

13 — 

B 

B 


1 

B J 

Mercury . . . 

1 — 

13 

B 

B 

0 

o 

0 : 

i Palladium . . 

B — 


B 




Rhodium . . 






1 

^ 

Potas-siutn 

B 

B 

B 




Sodium . . . 

B 1 B 

B 




Copper . . . 

B- 

B — 

M 


M 

s 1 

Iron .... 

B + 

B + 

B 

B 

S 

13 

Nickel . . . 

B 


B + 

n 


T 

Tin .... 

M 

M? -f 

B 


B 


Lead .... 

M — 

M~- 

B 

B 


s 

* Zinc .... 

0 

B + 

B 

O 

O 
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ALLOW', V, Of unsettled etymology. 

Allow'abi.e, Some derive it from the 

Allow'a BEEN ESS, Latin adlaudare. Others 
Allow'ably, r contend for its northern 
Allow'ance, origin, as if its root was 

Alow'. J Uganf to lay ; to low or 

lower, [claims or pretensions.] There is little 
doubt but it comes immediately from the French, 
allouer. Its principal synonymes are, to admit; 
grant; yield ; permit; approve ; concede; sanction ; 
give up ; set apart to a specific use. 
yie godc bisshop Aiitoyn per he bare pe pris. 

His dedes ere to alowe, for his hardynessc. 

H. firuntte, p. 281. 
For selde it is, that lone alloweth 
The gcntill man withouten good, 

Though his condicion bo good. 

Gower Con. A . book iv. 


jjy lord lokr}? to have alowance for hus bestcs. 

And of pe monye pow haddist \>t myd. 

Vision of Pier's Plotthman. 
So arhis errors manifold, that many words dotho use. 
With humble secret playnt, fewe words of hotte ef- 
! feet, 

' Honor thy lord ; alowance vainc of voyd desert neg- 
; Icct. • Surrey. 


The pow’rs above 

Allow ohedienee. Skakesp, 

The Lord alloweth the righteous. Jiihle. 

It is not. allowable, what is observable in many 

pieces of Ha])bael ; where Magdalen is represented 
before our Saviour, washing his feet on her knees ; 
: which will not consist with the text, 
i lirotrn's Vaffar Krrours, 

In actions of this sort, the light of nature alone 
i may discover that, which is in the sight of fiod al- 

■ lowahle. Hooker. 


I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, 
: tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle. 

Reputation becomes a signal and a very peculiar 
I blessing to magistrates ; and their pursuit of it is 
I not only allowable but laudable. 


I ^ Atterhury's Scrmotis. 

i The principles, w'hich all mankind allow for true, 
[ are innate ; tliosc, that men of right reason admit, 
I are the princijiles allowed by all mankind. Locke. 
I The pow'T of musick all our hearts allow; 
t And, w'hat Timotheus was, is Drydcn now. Pape, 

I That some of tlie Presbyterians declaretl openly 
I against the king^s murder, I all ao to be true. Su'ift. 

If we consider the dillerent occasions of ancient 
I and modern medals, we sliall find they botli agree 
pn recording the great actions and successes in war ; 

\ <i lowing still for the different ways of making it, 

I and the circumstunoes th.at attended it. Addison. 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
f-laim d kindred there, and had his claims allow'd^ 


Goldsmith's Deserted Village 
river of Durh;im, which 


Allow, East, a 

into the Tyne. 

a river of Northumberland, 
1C runs into llie Tyne ; also a river of the isle 
I®* Anglesea. 

history, a prince of 
^ Scipio Africanus restored 

in X. bride, who had fallen into his hands 

AT Lucceius. 

UDE', V. Ad : ludoj to play or sport 
bu SION, # with, about, or near : re- 
lu sive, Lferring primarily to what is 
i sportive or playful. Sub- 
siveness. J sequently it signifies to fur- 


nish hints or intimations; to convey insinua- 
tions, or make indirect observations. 

These wordcs, good readers, haue no great harme in 
theim at the firste face. Hut they allude vnto certain 
woordes of Tyndall wyth whyche he argueth agaynste 
me. Sir T. More's Workes, fol. 860. 

As for the grace of the lialin toungue, I think vn- 
possible to bee liuely expressed, as this autour docth 
it in the Latin by reason of soondrie a//u,tjo7M, diuerse 
prouerbes, many figures, and exornacions rhetoricall. 

Udall. Preface to St. Luke. 

These speeches of Jerom and Chrysostom do seem 
to o.llude unto such ministerial garments, as were then 
in u.se. Hooker. 

Here are manifest allusiom and footsteps of the 
dissolution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, and 
will he in its last ruin. Burnet's Theory. 

'This last allusion gall’d the Panther more ; 

Hecausc indeed it rubh’d upon the sore. 

Dryden, 

Expressions now out of use, allusions to customs 
lost to us, and various particularities, must needs con- 
tinue several passages in the dark. Locke, 

The Jewish nation, that rejected and cnicified him, 
within the compass of one generation, were, accord- 
ing to his prediction, destroyed by the Romans, and 
preyed upon by those eagles {Matt. xxiv. 28.), by 
which, allusively, are noted the Homan armies, whose 
ensign wuis the. ca^e. Hammond. 

Where the exjIFssion in one place is plain, and 
the sense affixed to it agreeable to the proper force, of 
tile w(^rds, and no ni'gative objection requires us to 
depart from it ; and the expression, in the other, is 
figurative or allusive, and the doctrine deduced from 
it liable to great objections *, it is reasonable, in this 
latter place, to restrain tlie extent of the figure and 
allusion to a consistency w ith the former. 

Rogerses Sermons, 

Alli'm. See Alum. 

ALLUM Bay lies round the Needles Point, 
or north-east from the rocks so called, at the 
west end of the Isle of Wight, on the coast of 
Hampshire. It has good anchorage, with a suf- 
ficient depth of water, not far from the bottom o* 
the bay, and out of the strong run of the tide, 
which is frequently very rapid here. 

ALLUM FE, alluf/iCy French, in heraldry, 
denotes the eyes of an animal when they are re- 
presented light or sp.arkling, and of a difierent 
colour from the animal itself, as when they are 
red, and the animal proper. Also applied to the 
flame of a torch, when illumined, and the handle 
itself is of tlie colour of nature. 

ALLURE', i;.&. A Irurrr, Fr. to call or 

Alt.ukf/ment, beckon to the /?/7r, or ar- 

Ai,n r'er, ^ tifieial bird exhibited in 

Aur.v’R'rNG. J order to call off* the hawk 

from his prey — a term of falconry. To practise 
art with a view to entice; to call in order; to de- 
ceive; to tempt. Sometimes used in a good 
sense. 

Vpe jjc alurs of ]>e castles pe laydes ^anne stodc, 

And byhulde hys noble game, and wliycho kynjts 
were god. H, Gloucester, p. 192. 

What shoidde I speake of the other Icsse euils, 
that he alewred and alected her with, as the pleasuro 
of the eye in the hcholdynge of that frute, w}th 
likorous desyre of the delicious taste. 

Sir T. Mora's Workes, fol. 1274. 

An eye whose judgment no effect could blind, 

Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile ; 
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Whose piercing look diil represent ft mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile. 

K'zrZ oj" Surri/'s Poems, 
Unto laws that men make for the benelit of men, 
it hath seemed also needful to add rewards ; which 
may more allure unto good, tluiu any hardness de- 
terreth from it * and punishineuts, which may more 
deter from evil, than any sweetness thereto allureth. 

Hooker, 

Hunger and thirst .at once 
Powerful persuaders 1 <piickened at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me so keen. 

Milton's Par. Lost, 

Against allurement , custom, and a world 
Otlended ; fearless of reproach and scorn, 

Or violence. Id. 

The golden sun, in splendour likest heavhi. 
Allur'd his eye. Id, 

— -Adam, by his wife’s allurement, fell. 

Paradise Regain/:d. 
'I’o slum ih' allurement is not hard 
To minds resolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 
But, woiul’rous difhcult, wlum oneo beset ; 

To struggle through the straits, and break tlP involv- 
ing net. Drgden. 

The rather to train them to hh allure, he told them 
both often, and with a vehement voice, how tliey 
were over-topped and trodden down by gentlemen, 

Hayward. 

E.ach flatt’ring hope, and c<i(^eiUuring joy. 

^ Lyttlcton. 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delays 
Allur'd to brighter worlds and led the w'ay. 

Goldsmith. 

ALLUSn, or rather Alush, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a place in Palestine, where the Israelites 
encamped. Numb, xxxiii. 1 3 , suppostnl by Ku- 
sebius, Jerome, and Ptolemy, to have belonged 
to Iduma a, and to have l)een situated near Petra, 
the capital of Arabia Petnea, 

ALLUSION, from ad, to, and ludere, to play, 
in rhetoric, a figure originating in a comparison 
or association of ideas, suggested by some simi- 
litude of name, sound, or circumstances. Cam- 
den defines allusion a playing with words alike 
in sound, but unlike in sense; whence words re- 
sembliiKg one anotlier become applicable to dif- 
ferent subjects ; in which sense it is synonymous 
with puiiTiing, Thus llie Komaris played on 
tlieir tippling emperor Tiberius Nero, iiy calling 
him Hiberiiis Moro ; and thus in (Quintilian the 
sour fellow f^Iacidus is called Acidus. Hut al- 
lusion has, in modern times, a more extended 
and importpmt. signification. Wc cannot illus- 
trate its graver uses better than by tlie following 
fine passage of Dr. Ogihie’s respecting religious 
controversy. ‘ If it be the obscure, the minute, 
the ceremonial parts of religion for which vve are 
contending, thougli the triumph )>e empty, the 
dispute IS dangerous ; like the men of Ai we pur- 
sue, perhaps, some little party tliat flies before 
us, and are anxious that not a stniggler should 
escape, but when we look behind us we behold 
our city in flames.’ Popi; illustrates its admi- 
rable service in irony, alluding to Denton’s well- 
known passage respecting the Thame.s : 

Flow, Welstpd, flow ! like thine inspirer, beer : 

Though stale, notripe; thougli thin, yet never clear; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 

Heady, not strong ; o’erflo ^ing, though not full. 

Pope, The Dunciad, book iii. 


ALLUT, a large village of Ceylon, north-ea^st 
of Candy, from which it is distant about fifteea 
miles. 

ALLUATON, n. Ad : luOy lutwriy to wash to • 
the washing away ; the washing up of sand or 
earth, so as to form a mud soil. 

Some rivers by insensible cUuKions take in and 
lot out the waters that feed them, yet they are said 
to have the same beds. Howell's Letters, 

Ai.luvion, from adluoy I wash to, com- 
pounded of ad and lavo ; in law, a gradual in- 
crease of land along the sea-shore, or the banks 
of large rivers. The civil law places alluvion, 
among the lawful means of acquisition ; and dc- 
fine.S it to be a latent, imperceptible accretion. 
Hut where any considerable portion of ground is 
torn away at once by an inundation, and joined 
to some neighliouring estate, this is not acquired 
by right of alluvion, but may be claimed again 
by the former owner, (iroat alterations are 
made in the face and limits of countries by allu- 
vions of the sea, rivers, &c. whose plains are 
sometimes formed by alluvions. 

ALLY'', V. & n. y Fr. alliery to fasten 
AllFanck, ^attach to; from the Latin 
Alli'ant. j adliyo, to join, unite, by 
kindred, marriage, friendship, confederacy, or 
resemblance. 

Gisors my gode cite, with alio pe purueiance, 
Richard I gaf it fre, to mak pis aliance. 

R. Brunrte, p, 15ii 

Or to adionc vp fryendschip and al/g. 

With Tirrhenc popill and folk of Tuskany 1 

Douglas, b. x, p. 31&. 

SiL. If this ra.^n 

Had but a mind allied tnito his words. 

How blest a fate were it to us and Home. 

Rcf* JoTison's Sejanus, act. i.sc/2 
He in court stood on his own feet ; for the most 
of his allies, rather leaned upon him, than shornl 
him. yViftti 

We could hinder the accession of Holland 
France; either as subjects, wulh great immunities 
the encour.ugemeni of tradiJ ; or as au inferior and 
dependent ally, under their jirotection. I'cmp ^ 

Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virp;ilJ 
sense; Out they are too like the tenderness of Ovid. 

Dryicn. 

Kemembrance and reflection how allied. 

With thin partitions, sens(; from th()ught divide- 

iY/.'. 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common itu’rest, or endear the tie. ' ' 

To the sun alb/'d. 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thoim('^’ 
Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days 
Ignolile themes obtained mistaken praise; 

When sense and wit with poesy allied, 

No fabled graces, flourished side, by side. 

From th<; same fount their ins{)iration drew, 

And reared by taste, bloomed fairer as they 
Lmd Byron* s English Bards and Scotch Re-vicWi^ 

Ally, (VYzier,) ex-nabob of /if 

adopted sou of Ausuf ab Dowlah, late - 

Oude. Ilis reputed father, a wealthy and ecc 
trie prince, wlio had succeeded to the 
or throne of Oude, under the protection o 
British, was in the habit, whenever he J 

nant woman whose appearance pleased i > 
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invitiiij^ bcr to hispaluce to lie in; such an one 
was the mother of vizier Ally, in 1781, and her 
child, enga^dng the aflcctions of the naboh, was 
by him finally adopted as his successor. Vizier 
Ally accordingly succeeded, but was deposetl by 
the English government in favour of the l)rother 
of the late nabob ; and a pension of two lacks of 
rupees, or £25,000 sterling settled on him. !*ro- 
ceeding to Benares, wlnu'c I\Ir. Cherry tin? com- 
pany’s agent was despatched to make arrange- 
ments for his future; residence, he earne to hreak- 
fiist with Mr. C. attended by an armed retinut>, 
and, after complaining bitterly of the treatment 
which he had received from the Indian Corn- 
pany, gave a signal, on which his followcu's 
rushed in and cut to pieces Mr. Cherry and his 
assistant Mr. (Jraham. Ally made Ins esc.i])(; 
into the territory of Berar ; but was at lengfli 
given up, on couditioii that his life sboidd be 
spared. He died in conliiKMiumt in May, 1817. 

ALJA't rl’lNC I h', a town of licmgal, in the dis- 
trict of Burneab, forty miles north-n()rtli-(;ast of 
the town of that name. N. lat. 2(i^. lb'. long. 


easily in the moiitli, and is of an austere and strong 
astringent taste. It stains the skin, and ferment.s 
very violently with acid menstrunms ; by which 
cjuality it is sufficiently distinguislied from the 
sil syricum, to which it has in many respects a 
great aflinity. It is found in immense quantities, 
in matiy parts of !S])ain ; and in Andalusia there 
aie in a manner whole mountains of it. It is 
used both in painting and in medicine, being a 
very valuable astringent. 

ALIMACIHO, a fortress of Spain, the capital of 
one. of the districts of La Mancha. It was built 
by the archbishop llodcric of Toledo, who 
fiuished it iu 1214 ; and })Ut a considerable gar- 
rison into it, to restrain the incursions of the 
Aloors. 

A i.M A(; Ro, (Diego de), a Spanish commander, 
of me;m descent, who accompanied Bizarro in 
the expedition against Bern in 1525. lie is ac- 
cused of having given orders for the murder of 
Ataiuialipa th(‘ inea. In 1535 he took ( !uzco, 
tlic capital of Chili, and reserved the ])lunder 
for himself, which giving offence to Bizarro’s 
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AJ.MACAIVTAII, in astronomy, Ai.MrxrA- 
TARATii, from die Arabic Alrnoeantharat ; a iianit; 
for the parallels of altitude on tfuM-elestial globe, 
whose zenith is the pole or vertical ])oint. 

ALMACbXNTEirS Staif is an instrunumt 
for observing at sea llu* sun’s amplitude rising 
and setting. 

ALMADA, a town inBortugu“so I'.s! remad ura, 
on the Tagus, opjiosite Lislion. 

ALAIADls, a town of Spain, in the province 
of l.a Mancha, and kingdom of C’aslilc, situated 
upon the top of a mountain, where are some of 
the most ancient silviu* mines in Isuro|»c. 

ALMADKN, a town of S(;\ ilhg in Andalusia, 
iKsir which there are also sih t'r inim'.s. 

AnMAURN DF, I-AZOGOK, a towu of Spain, in 
Mandia, famous for its rich mines of mercury and 
vermilion. It is forty-five miles south-west of 
Ciudad Ileal. 

AlAlADll’, in commercial afTairs, a small 
vessel or canoe, ust!(l l)y the negroes of Africa, 
about four fathoms long, and made nsnally of 
the bark of a tree. Tliis name is also given to 
the vessels of C’aliciit, in India, called likewise 
cathiiri. They go with great swiftness. 

■A LMAD KS'r, in antiipiity, a celebrated book, 
composed by Btoleniy ; being a collection of the 
ohscM'vations and problems of the ancients, re- 
lating to geoinctr’y and astronomy. In the ori- 
ginal (Ircek it was called cvi’ra^uz i. 

greatc.st constrretion, or collection : which last 
Word mc^istc, joinecl to the ])article al, gave 
occasion to its being called alniagcsi by tlie Ara- 
bians, who translated it into their language about 
the year 800. The Arabic word is alniagliesti. 
IBcciolus also published a body of a.stnmomv, 
which he entitled, the Nc ;w Alinaghest; being a 
collcctiou of anci(;nt and modern discovcrie.s in 

lhat science. 

AI.MAGHA, in chemistry, rodliole or ruddle; 
sometimes a lotion, or wash. 

Almagra, in natural history, the sil atticum 
01 the ancients, an ochre of a fine and deep red, 
some mixture of purple, very heavy, and of 
^ dense yet friable structure, and rough dusty 
sonace. It adheres tirmly to the tongue, melts 


brothers, who were there, lie made them prisoners, 
and a civil war ensued. I’or some time Alma- 
gro’s party experienced great success ; but at 
length he was taken prisoner, after an obstinate 
battle. IJe^as kept in coiifincment .several 
months, aiur strangletl in 1538, aged seventy- 
live. His son Diego endeavoured to revenge his 
father’s death, l)Ut failed in the attempt, and was 
beheaded by D(‘ (.’astro in 1542. 

Ai.MAtanHi, a city of South America, twenty- 
one miles south of Bopayan, in the kingdom of 
(^uito, and province of Ihipayan, founded in 
1543, on tlie top of a small mountain. Its tem- 
pi'rature is mild and pleasant, and in its di.strict 
arc some gob I mines. 

AJ.MAKEBK, or Mam.fn troy, a market 
town of Transyh ania, u|vp''r county of Weissen- 
hiirg. 

ALMA MATF.B, in literature, a title given 
to Oxford, ( 'ambridge, \c. by such as have re- 
ceived their education in these and other acade- 
mical foundations. 

A LMANC'H k’ l{ Y, a town of Hindo.stan, in 
the Carnatic, about eleven miles north c>f Bom- 
ranzepollam. 

ALMAMOM, or Ai’.nAi.FAu, caliph of Bag- 
dad, w u'^tlu; son ofl laroun Al ivaschid, and suc- 
ceeded liis brother Al Amin in 813 ; he was a 
great patron of learning, and founded a celebrated 
academy at Bagdad, lie calculated a .set of as- 
tronomical tables, and caused the works of 
the most cel(4uatcd ancient authors to be trans- 
lated into Arabic. He died in 833, exclaiming 
in tlie mortal struggle, ‘ Oh Thou that iu;vcr 
diest, ba\e Hieri-y on me, a dying man!’ His 
conduct tow'ards bis uncle and rival Ibrahim, 


was an unusual example of clenicncy and mag- 
nariimity. That yniiice, after his dejiosition, 
kept hinis(4f some years concealed in ikigdad. 
Being at length discovered, he wits brought be- 
fore the ealipli, and told that the eouncil had un- 
animously condenmed him to death. ‘ \ our 
counsellors (said Ibrahim) have judged accord- 
ing to the customary rules of political govern- 
ment ; if YOU pardon me, you will not, iiuh'cd, 
judge according to precedent- lint you will have 
no equal among sovereigns.' The caliph, raising 
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and tenderly embracing him, said, with great events connected with the Mahommedan religio i 
emotion, * Uncle, be of good cheer — I will not The last two pages contain a scheme of the cozili- 
do you the least injury and he not. only par- guration of the planets, the calculation of eclipsc^'^ 
doned him, but bestowed upon him a rank and &c., formed upon the Ptolemaic. system ; and as 
fortune suitable tojiis birth. When Almamon s the system is erroneous, the calculations are e\- 
oourtiers came in crowds to compliment him on tremely imperfect. The Persian almanacks' 
this generous action, he exclaimed, in the full- according to this example of them, greatly cor- 
iiess of his heart, ^ Oh ! did men but know the respond with the genius of the nation, who arc 
pleasure I feel in pardoning, all who have of- much addicted to astrology and astronomy, to 
fended me would come and confe.ss their faults !’ which a pjistoral lil’e, pcrluips, inclines them, 
ALMANACK, a calendar, or book, in which and also furnishes them leisure* apply themselves, 
the revolutions of the seasons ; the rising and To the present time they neither sow nor reap, 
setting of the sun ; the pha.ses of the moon ; plant, travel, buy, sell, nor undertake any ex- 
the most remarkable conjunctions, positions, and pedifion without consulting first of all the stars 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies are marked and almanacks. There are astrological rules 
down for every month and day in the year; for doing any thing, bleeding, purging, 
also the several feasts and fasts to be observed down to the cutting ot the hair, and paring of the 
in the church and state: tOLfcther with the com- nails. In this kingdom and in many states of 


mon ecclesiastical notes, &;c. Some derive the 
etymology of the word from the Arabic parti- 
cle al and manuch, to count, others from al and 
fxavaKOQy the course of months. Golins thinks 
it derived from a custom prevailing tiuoughout 
the East, for all subjects, at the b«'ginning of the 
year, to make presents to their princes. He ob- 
serves that the astrologers, among the rest, pre- 
sent him with their ephemcrides for the new 
year, called al/nan-/ia, or new-yea^ gifts. \‘er.s- 
tegan and others write the wora\7//nma^, and 
consider it of German origin. Not a few 
derive it from the Teutonic al and tiHiariy the 
moon, or an account of every moon or every 
month, so our ancestors, observes X’erstegan, 
used to carve the courses of the moon for tin.* 
year upon a square piece of wood, whicli they 
called al/nonag/it, signifying in old English, 
or Saxon ai.c-moon-heed. With res[)ect to the 
opinion of Golius, Murza Ja a far, a gentleman 
belonging to the court of the prince of Persia, 
and a native of great intelligence and veracity, 
assures u.s, that though the custom .still remains, 
yet neither the Persians nor the Arabians have 
any such word in their language as uhiatifm. 
Ho has also favoured us with the inspection 
and explanation of a Persian almanack, which 
is no ordinary curiosity. The first page con- 
tains a list of fortunate days for certain p«ir- 
poses, as for examjile, for buying, for selling, 
for marrying, for taking medicine, &c. ; after 
wliich follow predictions of events, as earth- 
quakes, storms, political occurrences, &;c., after 
the manner of Moore’s Almanack, occupying 
only one page. Then begins the calendar ariang- 
ed much after the manner of our alrnanack.s, in 
which the clays of the month and of the week are 
arranged from the top of the page downwards. 
The second column e.xhibits the rising and .set- 
ting of the sun, and the seven succeeding ones 
the distance of the sun from the six primary 
planets, according to their imperfect notions of 
astronomy, the Mejon, Mercury, \'enus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The next page contains 
the days of the month repeated, with columns of 
the distance of the moon from the other planets. 
The column next succeeding .shews the time of her 
coming upon tlie meridian both above and below 
the horizon, commonly called the zenith and 
nadir; and the right hand column is an entire 
register of the several feasts and remarkable 


I'mropc we have almanacks of various descrip- 
tions, both in pamphlets and .sheets ; some of 
them annual and some per])ctiial. The primary 
subject of our almanacks are the calendar of 
months, weeks, and days ; the motions, clianges, 
and phases of the moon, to which are added 
astronomical, astrological, meteorological, chro- 
nological, political, medical, and rural parerga. 
&:c. ; calculations of eclipses, solar ingrc.sses, 
prognostics of the weather, table of tides and 
terms, lists of princes, nobility, posts, o/lices, 
dignities, public institutes, ike. The modeni 
almanack answers, in a word, to \hc fasti of the 
ancient Komans. In !•’ ranee, however, the astro- 
logical observations are expunged by an edict 
promulgated by Henry 111 ; and so little encou- 
ragement is given to them generally, that they 
arc at the present time confined to oruMri’two 
of these publications. The first almanack is 
said to have been ])rinted at Constantinoph* in 
1716, under the direction of Abdonaham. Regio- 
montanus was tlui first in Europe who made 
a comj)letc revision in the plan of almanacks, 
and reduced them to their present form, with 
the exception of their predictive observation.s, 
whicli havt; been in all ])rol)al)ility introduced 
into Europe from the Persians. Tlie utility ot 
almanacks cannot for a moment be doubted; 
and though lh(;y appear abstruse and difiicult, 
yet by the help of good astronomical tables they 
are very easily made. 

The most jiopular almanacks of the present 
day, are Poor lioliin’s Almanack, which com- 
menced in 1652; tlu? l^idy’s Diary, which 
appeared first in 1705 ; Season on the Seasons, 
which began in 1735 ; the Gentleman’s Ui^try? 
first printed in 1741 ; Moore’s Almanack ; Pm- 
tridge’s Almanack ; VVhite’s Epheineris, or Celes- 
tial Atlas; Goldsmith’s Almanack, and Kiders 
Pocket Almanack. 

The Lady’s -and Gentleman’s Diary, have, m 
a remarkable degree, subserved the culture o 
the mathematical sciences in this kingdom.— ' 
All learned foreigners aver, that there is a greater 
proportion of our population acquainted to a 
certain extent with mathematical science oik 
knowjedge, than of any oUter country in Luropc, 
and perhaps of the world ; and this circumstance is 

chiefly owing to the extensive circulation and Hj 

fluenceof the two publications already inentionet . 
The proposing oi so great a variety of question 
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in every stage of advancement, from the first and 
most easy to the most remote and difficult to be 
answered. The succeeding year is well calcu- 
lated to excite emulation among the younger 
branches of society, wlio, drawn insensibly to 
the consideration of the subject, are delighted by 
new truths, arising out of the plainest principles. 
The observer becomes an amateur, and the ama- 
teur a proficient. Many eminent matliematicians 
of the last century, as Simpson, Emerson, Lan- 
den, Wildbore, and other satellites, by the 
diffusion of whose light posterity shall discover 
truth, began with expounding the different 
axioms and positions laid down in the above 
publications. 

The almanack, included in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, forms a part of the law of England, 
of which the courts must take noticai in the 
return of writs, &c. It is in sliort a perpetual 
almanack, but will require frequent revision, 
being founded on the Cregoriaii calendar, which 
supposes dtirj days, 5h. 49', 12", in the year; 
wherens its true duration of time is 3(>.> days, 
5h. 48'. 40^". Another irnjiortant publication 
is the Nautical Almanack, publisherl annually 
under the direction of the Hoard of Longitude, two 
or three years in advance. In addition to all the 
essential ])arts of other almanacks, this contains 
a great variety of particulars generally iritcrest- 
ing, although especially adapted to nautical 
purposes. It particulari/.es the distances of 
the moon from the sun, and from the most im- 
nortarit fixed stars for t*very three hours of 
apparent time, according to the meridian of the 
Jioyal ( )l)serva*^ory, (ircenwich. Hy comparing 
these with the distances carefully observed atsea, 
the mariner may readily infer his longitmhs and 
by having immcKiliate recourse to .Mayer’s Lunar 
rabies, avoid the trouble and uncertainty of many 
intricate calculations, 'flie sun’s longittide, for- 
merly computed from Mayer’s Tables, printed 
in 1770, under tin? inspection of J)r. Mask^dyiug 
late astrotiomer royal, to whom the almanack 
Itself owes its origin, has been rendered more 
accurate by the additional tables of Delambre, 
as improved by professor \bnce ; and since tlie 
year 1791, the j chases of the sun and moon have 
been both inserted. 

In the 

almanack of 1803 the latitudes and 
longitudes are connected, and the moon’s 
distance from them ascertained, according to 
laylor’.s valuable tables, to ever)'' second of tlui 
quadrant. Since 1780, the calculations have 
been made from Lalande’s Tables, as exhibited 
ui the second edition of his Astronomy ; and 
those of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, till the 
year 1795 ^ trom both Lalande’s tables and W ar- 
gentine’s (with the exception of the second satel- 
tte), computed by ne\v tables of Wargentine, 
eond in the Nautical Almanack for 1779. The 
eclipses have, however, from 1793, been com- 
puted to mean time from the new tables of J)e- 
^mbre, subjoined to the third edition of Lalande’s 
^ stronomy. Many valuable papers have ap- 
peared in this publication, adapted to facilitate 
autieal calculations generally. One of the most 
is the rule laid down by Brinkley 
oI9, for clearing the lunar distance. From 
® commencement of this valuable work, down 


to the death of its institutor and conductor, great 
accuracy was observed. Since that event, nu- 
merous errors have been detected, calculated to 
render the publication not only useless, but in- 
jurious. At length the subject was brought be- 
fore parliament— the board of longitude re- 
modelled, and the Almanack submitted to the 
care of a secretary. It is hoped that no interest 
will prevail with the British government to place 
any individual in that situation who is not duly 
qualified. 

The PVench have a similar publication to our 
Nautical Almanack, which they call Connai.tsance 
des Terns. It commenced in the year 1698; 
and though subject to slight alterations, and oc- 
casionally discontinued, it has for many years 
been conducted with great regularity and accu- 
racy. There are, in this work, many valuable 
speculations on mathematical subjects, which 
greatly heighten its practical importance. A mi- 
nute history of the work is given in the Alma- 
nack for 1808. 

Ai.manacks, Wooden. Antiquaries give the 
name of Almanacks also to a kind of instrument, 
usually of wood, inscribed with various figures 
and Uunic charactei’s, and representing the order 
of the feasts, dominical letters, days of the week, 
and golden n^jAbcr, with other matters necessary 
to be knownflmoughout the year; used by the 
ancient northern nations, in their computations 
of time, both civil and ecclesiastical. Almanacks 
of this kind are known by various names among 
the different nations wherein they have been 
userl ; as rimstocks, ])rimstaries, runstocks, nm- 
stafl’s, Scipiones llunici, Bacculi Annales, clogs, 
&c. They appear to have been used only by 
the Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians. From the 
second of these people, their use was introduced 
into England, whence divers remains of them in 
the counties. Dr. Plot has given the description 
and figure of one of these clogs, found in Stafford- 
shire, under the title of the Perpetual Stafl’ord- 
.shire Almanack. The exfenial figure and matter 
of these calendars appear to have been various. 
Sometimes they were cut on one or more wooden 
leaves, bound together after the manner of hooks; 
sometimes on the scabbards of swords, or even 
on daggers ; sometimes on tools and implements, 
as jK>rtable steelyards, hammers, the helves of 
Iiatehets, flails, ^:c. Sometimes they were made 
of brass or horn : sonn^imes of the skins of eels, 
which, being drawn over a stick properly in- 
.serihed, retaimnl the impressions of it. But the 
most usual form was that of walking staves or 
sticks, which they carried about with them to 
church, market, Eacli of these staves is 

divided into three regions; whereof the first iri- 
(lieates the signs, the second the 'lays of the week 
and year, and the third the golden number. 
The characters eugraven on them are, in some, 
the ancient Uumc ; in others, the later (lotliic 
characters of Llsilus. The saints’ days are ex- 
prcs.sed in hieroglyphics, sigiiilieative either of 
some endowment of the saint, the manner of his 
martyrdom, or the like. 'Llnis, against the notch 
for the first of March, or St. David’s day, is rc- 
prcsenteil a harp ; against tire twenty-fifth of 
October, or Crispau’s day, a pair of shoes ; 
against the tentli of August, or St. Lawrence s 
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day, a gridiron ;.and, against new-year’s 

(fay, a fiorn, (he mark of good drinking, which 
our ancestors gave a loose to at that season. 

Almanacks, method of constructing. Ti»e 
first thin^ to l)e done is, to compute the place ot 
the sun and moon for each day of the year, or 
it may he taken from some ephemerkies and en- 
tered into the almanack ; next, tind tfie domini- 
cal letter, and, by means thereof, distribute the 
calendar into weeks ; tlien, having computed the 
time of Kiister, by it tix the other moveable 
feasts ; adding tlie immoveable ones, with the 
names of the martyrs, the rising and setting of 
each luminary, the length of (lay and night, the 
aspects of the planets, the phases of tlie moon, 
and the sun’s entrance into the cardinal ))oint of 
the ecliptic', i. e. the two etjuinoxes and solstices. 

ALMA^’AR, m the Arabian astrology, tin 
pre-eminence of one planet over another. 

ALMAXD, a river of Athol, Scotlatid, vvliich 
runs into tlie Tay. It luis a cascade near tliirty 
yards high ; not far from which two rocks meet 
across the river, in such a manner as to form a 
natural bridge. 

Almand Catiiart[ca, in botany, plant of 
Surinam, supposed by the inhabitants to be 
good for the colic. 

ALMANDllNH, in mineral^y, a coarse 
sort of ruby, approaching in coil'ur nearer to 
the granite than tlie ruby. It takes its name 
from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny 
says it was brought. 

ALMANASO’H, (Jacob,) a caliph of the Sa- 
racens in Africa, wlio, after conquering territo- 
ries to the extent of above 1200 leagues in 
length, and 180 in breadth, including the wliole 
country from Messa to Tripoli, at last met with 
such a reverse of fortune, that, to save his life, 
he fled to Alexandria, wheri- he commenced 
baker, and died in that honest profession, A. U. 
1205. 

ALMANZA, a small town of New C’astile, on 
the frontiers of Valencia in Spain, rendered me- 
morable by the defeat of the allies in 1707, under 
tlie marquis de las Minas, mid the earl of ( bil- 
way. It stands in a fertile plain, on the fron- 
tiers of Valencia, thirty-five miles south-west of 
Xativa, and sixty-two north of Murcia. 

AL.MANZOli the \Jctorious, the 
caliph of the house of A1 Abas, succeeded liis 
brother Abul Abbas Al Satfa, in the year 753. 
During his reign the city of Ilagdad was raised 
from the foundation, and became the imperial 
re.sidence. lie was opposed by his undo Ah- 
dalla-ebn-Alli, wdio was defeated by Alinanzor’s 
general, Abu- Moslem, I'earing this general’s 
abilities and popularity, he caused him to be 
assassinated. Several insurrections took place 
in his reign, which were all suppressed. He 
died on a pilgrimage to Mecca, in tlie sixty- 
third year of Ins age 

ALMA R1 1 HA, a sea-yjort of Arabia, near 
the northern extremity of the Red Sea, two 
miles east of Cayie Almaiblia. 

Almauiiiia, (^ape, a cape on the west coa.st 
of Arabia, in tlie Red Sea, foj raing the southerik 
extremity of port Firaoun. Lon. 33°. 3^ 40". 
K. lat. 29°. 1'. 41". N. 

ALME, or Alma, singing and dancing girls 


in Egypt and llindostan, who, like the Itali 
iniprovcsatori, can occasionally pour forth 
premeditated v(‘rsc. I’iiey are called ainfo, ho"' 
having |eceived a better education than other 
women ; and form a celebrated society in Egynf 
To be received into it, according to M. Savary, 
it is necessary to have a good voice, to under, 
stand the language well, to know the rules of 
jioetry, and lie able to compose and sing cou- 
plets impromyitu. The aline know by heart all 
the new songs. Their memory is furnisljod 
with the most beautiful tales. There is no fes- 
tival without them; no entertainment of which 
tliey do not constitute the ornament. They are 
])laced in a rostrum, from whence tliey sing 
during the repast. They then descend into the 
saloon, and form dances which have no resem- 
blance to ours. They are ]>antoinime ballets, in 
which they represent the usual occurrences of 
life. The suppleness of their bodi('s is incon- 
ceivable, as well as the mobility of their features, 
to which they give at pleasure the impressi 
suited to the characters tliey y>lay. Frequently, 
however, they lay aside, with their veils, the 
modesty of their sex. They are the modern 
Bacchants in a delirium. It is then that a peo- 
yile, far from delicate, redouble their applauses. 
These aline are sent for into all the haranis. 
They teach the women the new air.s, amuse tliem 
with amorous tales, and recite in tlieir yiresenee 
yioems, which contain lively yiicturcs of oriental 
manners. Tlie common yieople leave also thiir 
ulme of a secondary order. 

ALMFRJINA, a decayed town of Morocco, 
a declivity of mount Athes. The countiy 
around it is very fertile. 

ALMEHRAB, among the Mahommedans, 
denotes a niche in their moscynes, vvhicli directs 
to the kebla, or temyd^j of Mecca, to which they 
are obliged to bow in yiraying. See Kebla. 

AJ.MEIDA, a frontier town of Portugal, in 
the yirovincc of Tralos Montes, on the confines 
of Leon, where theie was a very brisk action 
between the French and Portuguese in 1603; 
.seventeen miles north-west of C.'iuidad KodrigJ. 

Almeida, a foititied town of Portugal, in 
Beira, on llu; Spanisli frontier, conlainiug ubnnt 
2500 inhabitants and two yiarishes. It is 113 
miles north-east of J.ishon. This y>lace 
taken by the I'rench in IBIO, and retaken by 
the British at the beginning of the following year- 
Ai.meida, (I'raneis,) a Portuguese gentleman, 
apyiointed in 1505 tlie first viceroy of India. lb‘ 
took the city of (jiuiloa, and made many 
coiujuests. Being informed that a rich Arabia'’ 
deet lay in the harbour of Panama, he prococdel 
thitlier with his sejuadron, and found the ship^ 
protected by a rainyiart and a strong garrison. 
Almeida, however, ventured to land, ami, aftni 
an obstinate conflict, defeated the enemy, ai 
set the city and shipis on fire. On the death <• 
his son, who was killed in a severe engagemeo^’ 
Almeida only said, Die thanked Ood for 
honoured him with so glorious a death.’ ^ 

he 'Was thus engaged, Alhiuyuerque receiv^j^ 
orders from Portugal to suyiersede him, h‘^^ j ^ 
meida being about to proceed to Dabulwit^^j^ 
fleet, refused to deliver up his government, 
this expedition he sullied ids reyiutation 
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putting all the in}ial)itants of the city to the 
sword, and not sparing even the infants. lie 
afterwards fell in with the fleet of the enemy, and 
oeteated it, making a slaughter of ,4000 men. 
This produced a peace. On his passage to 
Europe he was slain at tlie Cape of Good lloj)e, 
in a skirmish with the natives. 

ALMFJJLETU is used, by Avicenna, to ex- 
press a preternatural kind of heat, a degree less 
than that of a fever. 

ALMKLOO, a small town and lordsliip of 
Overyssel, Holland, district of Twenthe, be- 
longing to the count of Ilechteren. It had 2162 
inhabitants in 1796, and carried on a consider- 
able trade in tlie linen which is here manufac- 
tured. Twenty miles east-north-east of Deventer. 

ALMEd.OVEKN (Theodore Jansen Van), a 
physician, was born in IdoT, at Medrecht, near 
Utrecht, and died in 1712. Among his works 
are, 1. Ilippocratis Aphorisrni, (Jr. et Lat. 
12mo. Arnst. 1685. 2. Aurelius Celsus de 

Medicina, 12mo. Amst. 1687; 8vo. 1713; 8vo. 
Patav. 1722. 3. Apicii Cadii de Obsoniis et 

Condimentis, sive de Arte Coquinaria, Libri x., 
8vo. Amst. 1709. 4. Aurelianus de Morbis 

Aciitis et Chronicis, 4to. Amst. 1709. 5. llib- 

liotheca Promissa et Eatens, 8vo. 1688, 1698, 
12ino. 1692 ; 8vo. Nuremberg, 1699. 6. The 

Anatomy of the Muscle, Bvo. Amst. 1684. 7. 
Onoinasticon Reniin InveiUarum et Inventa 
Nova et Antiqua, id est Brevis Enarratio Ortus 
ct ProgressCis Artis Medica*, ibid. 1684. 8. 

Fasti C<msulares, Bvo. Amster. 1705. As he 
had no children, lie left his collection of the 
different editions of (Quintilian to the Uni- 
versity at Etrecht. His library, which was 
extensive, was sold the following year at Am- 
sterdam. 

A LMENDV^ALAIO, a town of Spanish Es- 
tremadura, near the borders of Portugal. 

.ALMENE, in botany, a name given by some 
of the Arabian writers to the prickly lotus of 
Africa, called by the ancients lotus acanthos, 
and by \brgil acanthus only. 

Ai.me.n k, in commerce, a weight of tw'o pounds 
used to weigh saffron in several parts of the con- 
tinent of the hJast Indies. 

AIAIEHIA, a river of Spain, on the mouth 
ofwhirh is seated the town of that name. See 
next article. 

Ai.meria, a sea-port town of Granada, in 
Spain, pleasantly situated in a fine bay on tbe 
Mediterranean. This town is by some thought 
to have risen from the ruins of the ancient Ab- 
dera, and wes formerly a place of great conse- 
quence.^ It was taken from the Moors in 1147, 
jy the Emperor Conrad III. in conjunction with 
the I'rench, (Jenoese, and Pisans; being at that 
bme the strongest place in Spain held by the 
inndels, from which their privateers, which were 
exceedingly numerous, gave equal disturbance 
fo the maritinie provinces of ^ain, France, Italy, 
adjacent islands. The city being well 
ortified and provisitmed, having a stiong castle, 
and a numerous garrison, was at last taken by 
s orm, and upon its reduction was made a 

IS opric, suffragan of Granada. The harbour 

commodious and well* sheltered, and the castle 
yc remains. It is forty-five miles south of Baza, 


and fifty-four south-east of Granada. Long. 
2°. 41 . \V. lat. 36'b 50'. N. 

Almeria, a s(!a-port town of Mexico, in the 
province of \^era Cruz; on the coast, and near 
the river Noadan. It is fifty miles north of Vera 
Cruz, and 150 east of Mexico. Long. 97°. 30'. 
W. lat. 20°. 18'. N. 

ALMFdilClANS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
short lived sect of the thirteenth century, who in- 
sisted that the power of each of the persons of 
the Holy Trinity commenced at certain periods of 
time. That of the I'ather was, according to their 
creed, restricted to the Mosaic dispensation, 
that of tne Son reached to the beginning of the 
tliirteenth century, and the reign of the Holy 
Ghost then commencing, all the ceremonies of 
external worship were to be discontinued. 

ALMESFEOH, alms money, or Peter pence, 
a tribute formerly paid in England to the pope, 
on the eighth of August. 

ALMIGGLM W ood, a word used in the scrip- 
tures to signify a beautiful and light sort of wood, 
used for musical instruments. Meibomius proves, 
that it was the Indian pine or fir tree. 

ALMIGH'TY, adj. ^ All miglit. Having 
Aemkui'tiness. S all might or power. 
Grccte and woanderful bcti tlii werkis. Lord God 
Almighti, thi^cies ben iust and trewo Lord kyng of 
worldis. W WicUfs^s Apocaltp. c. xv. 

It stTVClh to the world, for a witness of his aU 
mightiness, whom wn outwardly honour with the 
chiefest of outward things. Hooker, 

In creating and making existent the world uni- 
versal, by tlie absolute act of his own w’ord, God 
shewed his power and almightiness. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 
In the wilderness, the bittern and tho stork, the 
unicorn and elk, live upon his provisions, and revere 
his power, and feel the force of his almightinese. 

Taylor, 

'File Lord appeared unto Abraham ; and said unU> 
him, I am the alonghtg (Jod : w'ulk before me, and 
be thou perfect. Genesis, xvii, 1, 

Th^ infernal serjient ! he it w as whose guile 
Stirred up with envy and revenge deceived 
The mother of mankind. 

Him th’ almightg power 

Hurl’d lieadlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
Willi hidt'ous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition. Milton, 

ALM IR ANTE, u river of the province of 
Eloridu, wliieli runs south-east, and falls into the 
sea in the bay of I’eiisacola. 

Aemiram e hay, a bay of South America, on 
the coast of VYragiia, and kingdom of Terra 
Eirmn, so called from its having been discovered 
by (.'oluinbiis in his fourth voyage. He was 
nearly wrecked at its entrance. 

AJ..M1SSA, a strong town and district in \'e- 
netian Dalmatia, anciently callt?d Pegiuitium ; 
seated on the mouth of the C’etina, between two 
high mountains, on a steep rock inaccessible to 
shipping. It lies ten miles east of Spahitro, di- 
rectly opposite to the isle of Brassa. Long. 
39®. 33'. E. Lat. 43®. 56'. N. 

ALMIZADIR, among alchemists, is some- 
times used for verdigris; sometimes for the 
process of the philosopher’s stone ; and some- 
times for the aqua mercurialis, or aqua philoso- 
phorum. 

ALMO, in ancient history, a rivulet of Cam- 
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pagna, falling into the Tiber at Rome; now 
called Rio d'Appio. On the 25tli of March, the 
image of Cybele, and whatever was consecrated 
to her was washed in this river. 

Est locus in Tibcrim quo lubricus influit Almo, 

Et nomen magno perdit ah anme minor; 

Illic purpurc^ canus cum voste sacerdos 

Almouis dominam, sacraque lavit aquisi. 

Ovid. Fast. 1. 4. v. 387. 

ALMODAVAR, a small town of Alentejo, 
Portugal, having 1800 inhabitants. It is nine 
miles south of Ourique. 

Almodavar DHL Campo, a handsome town of 
New Castile, Spain, with a castle, and containing 
3000 inhabitants. It is eighteen miles south of 
Cividad Real, and included in the district of 
that name. 

ALMOIIARAM, the first month of the ancient 
Arabs. 

ALMOHEDES, in history, the name of an 
African dynasty which succeeded that of the 
Almoravides, in Barbary, in the commencement 
of the twelfth century. It took its rise in the 
reign of Al Abraham, or Brahom, and derived 
its name from an obscure foiind('r, a Barber, of 
the tribe of Muzamada, originally named Ab- 
dallah. In order to secure success to the design 
he had conceived, he assumed the tiAof Mohdi, 
or iMohedi, and set up for the head of leader of 
the orthodox, who w’ere now become so nume- 
rous by his preaching, that he presumed to hid 
defiance even to his sovereign. Their unex- 
pected increase at last alarmed him, and he pre- 
pared for subduing them, llis force, however, 
was insufficient for the purpose, and in his first 
engagement he was totally defeated. Abdallah 
was wary, and secured the capital ; so that Bra- 
liern, pursued Jis a fugitive by Abdolmumen, one 
of the pany, was obliged to seek refuge in the 
city of Fez. But the gates of the city were not 
only shut against him, but opened to receive his 
pursuers. The next place to whicli this ])rince 
repaired was Auran, or Oran ; but that city was 
soon invested by Alalolmuinen, and the magis- 
trates, unable to defend themselves, and dreading 
the consequences of an hostile attack, urged him 
to leave the town. Under the shell(;r of a dark, 
night, he, with his favourite wife on liorseback 
behind him, set out from Oran, but being «lis- 
covered and pursued, he spurred the animal in a 
fit of despair, and leaped down a piecipice, 
where he and ins wife were dashed to pieces. 
The fatal end of this prince put a period to the 
empire of the Almoravides. As soon as Abdol- 
mumen, vulgarly called Abdalrnan, was apprised 
of Brahem’s death, he traversed tlie kingdom of 
Trerae 9 en in his way to Morocco, where, Ab- 
dallah being dead, he was declared his successor 
by the chieh> of the party, and proclaimed king 
of the Almohedes, under the title of Al Emir Al 
Mumin Abdallah Mohammed Abdal Mumen 
Ebn Abtlallah Ibni Ali, i. e. chief or emperor of 
the true believers of the house of Mohammed 
Alxlal Mumen, the son of Abdal Mumen, ilie 
son of Abdallah of the lineage of Ali. Abdallah 
had appointed a council of forty di 5 cij>lcs of his 
sect, all of whom were preachers ; some were 
commissioned to regulate all public affairs, and 
at proper seasons to itinerate in the country, and 


others to the number of sixteen, were to act as 
secretaries. From the former of these two classes 
the succe.ssors to the regal and pontifical throne 
were to lie elected. The disciples of this sect 
were by the Arabian writers styled only preachers, 
and by the Spanish Al Mohedes; but the de- 
scendants and successors of that tribe continued 
to retain the appellation of Emir Al Mumenin, 
or chiefs of the faithful or true believers, as long 
as their dynasty lasted. 

ALMOIN, in law. See Frank-almoin. 

ALMON (.lohn), a political writer, born at 
laverpool in 1 738. After serving liis apprentice- 
ship tc a bookseller, he went to sea, and in 1759 
settled in London. On the death of George the 
Second, he published a Review of his reign, 
which went through tw'o editions, llis next 
piece was a review of the administration of Mr. 
Pitt, which gained him the patronage of Lord 
Temple. In 17G5 he opened a shop in Pic- 
cadilly, hut his success, however, in trade was 
not adequate to his activity, and he was obliged 
to give up the bookselling business. lie died in 
1805. llis principal publications were — 1. Anec- 
dotes of Lord Chatham, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. Biogru- 
])hical Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, 3 vols. 8vo. 
3. An edition of .funius, 2 vols., in which lie 
attempted to prove, that Hugh Boyd was tlie 
author of those celebrated letters. — Gen. Bioi'. 
Diet. 

ALMOND, a river in Pertlrsliire, which rises 
in (ilenalmond, and hills into the Tay, a little 
above Perth. 

Almond, in botany. See AMViiDALUs. 

Almond, in commt'rce, a measure by whicli 
the l^oitugueso sell their oil ; twenty-six almonds 
make a pipe. Almonds, the fruit, are also used 
instead of a small money, in several parts of the 
East Indies; ])articulariy where the cowries, 
those small shells which come from the Maldives, 
are not current. 

Ai.mond, in anatomy, a name for the glan- 
dular substances, otlierwise called tonsillie, on 
each side the uvula at the root of the tongue. 

Almond-stonf, in mineralogy, the amygda- 
lites of Linnams, a sort of stones consisting of 
glandules resembling the almond in shape. 

AL.MONDBLRY, a small town of England, 
in the We.st Riding of Yorkshire, about a mile 
from Huddersfield, on tlie river Calder. It is 
said to have been the Campodonuin of the Ho- 
mans, and the residimce ot some of the Saxon 
kings. But Dr. VVliittaker disputes the former. 
The vestiges of a castle are still perceptible on a 
neighbouring hill, i^opulation 4(313. Distant 
18G miles from London. 

AJ.MONEB, in its primitive sense, denoted 
an officer in religious houses to whom belonged 
the management and distribution of the alms of 
the house. By the ancient canons, all monaste- 
ries were to spend at least a tenth part of their in- 
come in alms to the poor. The almoner of St. 
laud’s was to dispose of the monies left for charity, 
according to the appointment of the donors, to 
bury {he poor who died in the iieighhonrhood, 
and to breed up eight boys in singing, for the use 
of the choir. By an ancient canon, all bishops 
are required to keep almoners. The Greek alnfi- 
oricr, (le grand aumonier,) of France, was the 
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highest ecclesiastical dignity in that kingdom, 
before the revolution. To him belonged tlie su- 
perintendency of all hospitals and houses of 
lepers. The king received the sacrament from 
his hand ; and he said mass at all grand solem- 
nities. Almoner is also a fashionable title given 
by some writers to chaplains. In this sense we 
meet with almoner of a ship, almoner of a regi- 
ment, &c. 

Almoner, Lord, or Lord High Almoner, of 
England, is an ecclesiastical officer, generally a 
bishop, who had formerly the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands, and the goods of felos de se, which he was 
to distribute among the poor. He had also the 
power of giving the first dish froija the king’s 
table to wliatever poor person he pleased. 

ALM ORA, a garrison town in northern 
Ilindostan, situated in the district of that name, 
of which it is the capital, as well as of Kemaoon. 
The district is hilly, covered with impervious 
forests and jungles, and thinly peopled. It is a 
subdivision of Kemaoon, the whole being tri- 
butary to the Goorkkali rajah of Nepaul. The 
town is built on the top of a ridge of moun- 
tains, the thinly scattered houses extending down 
the slope on each side. It is said to be more 
extensive and populous than Serinagur, and 
a place of greater traflic, but lias not yet been 
entered by any l^luropean. The inhabitants are 
foreigners, or the descendants of emigrants from 
the low lands. Lat. 29^. 36'. north, long’ 79'^. 
40'. east. 

ALMORAVIDES, in history, a name given 
by the Spanish historians to an Arab tribe, which 
took possession of a district of Africa in order to 
live at their ease, and in a slate of retirement; 
or, as they pretended, to follow the dictates of 
the Koran more closely than others of their 
sect, from whence they took the name of Mora- 
bitos, which the Spaniards changed into tliat of 
Almoravides. The first prince or chief of this 
nation was Abubeker Ren (9mar, who is com- 
monly called by Spanish authors Abu Texfein, 
or Trxifian, and who founded the dynasty of the 
Almoravides in Rarbary, A. D. 1061. 

ALMOST', (idv. All and most. Most or 
greatest ; part of the whole or all. 


And in the sabot suyngc almcst al the citee cam 
togidre t(» hecre the word of God, 

Wiclif's Dedis. c. xiii. 
Who is there almost : mind, at some time 

or other, love or anger, fe grief, has not so fas- 

tened to some clog, that it could not turn itself to any 
other object. Locke, 

There can b<' no such thing or notion, as an almost 
infinite ; there can be nothing next or second, to an 
omnipotent God. lientley’s Sermons, 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight ; 

And almost faints, beneath, the glowing weight. 

Addison, 

ALMOXARIFAllGO, in commerce, a duty 
? and a half per cent, on bulls' hides in 


Spain. 
AI.lVIS,n. 
Alm'oner, 
Alm'onry, 
A.b'MORY. 


'x Said to be derived from 
f (Xfrifioffvvt}, from tXeog 
i mercy, by the following pro- 

J cess, ‘ Almosine — almosic — 

(i niose alnie% — alms,* Tdoke*s Charitable Dona- 
tion, 


Ilcufol he was to neody men, of hys almssse large 
and fre, /{, Gloucester, p. 330. 

And yet he geueth almesse, 

And fasteth ofte and heareth niesse, 

Gower, Con, A. b. i. 
And lo a man stood before me in awhytclooth and 
seidc. Cornel ie thi prerier is herd, and thin abnej^ 
dedes ben in mynde in the sight of God. 

Wiclif. The Dedis of Aposlis, c, x. 
The second was an ahnner of the place. 

His office was the hungry for to feed. 

And thirsty give to drinke ; a work of grace : 

He fear'd not once himselfe to be in need. 

Spemcr*s Faerie Queerw, b. i. c, x. 
He endowed many religious foundations, and yet 
w'as he a great ahns-yiver in secret ; which shewed, 
that his works in publick were dedicated rather to 
God's glory, than his own. Bacon. 

'This woman was full of good works, and alms-deeds, 
which she did. Acts ix. 36. 

Hard-favour’d Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here : murder is thy ahnsdeed ; 
Petitioner for blood thou ne'er put'st back, 

Shakspeare, 

I’ll give my jewels, for a set of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage •, 

My gay apparel, for an ahm-mans gown. Id, 
My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my siirrup, bend like his. 

That hath^^ceived an alms. Id, 

The poor beggar hath a just demand of an alms 
from the rich man, who is guilty of fraud, injustice, 
and oppression, if he does not afford relief according 
to his abilities. Swift. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples and 
other rapine, build an hospital or alms-house, out of 
the ruins of the church, and the spoils of widows and. 
orphans. . 1/ Estrange, 

Such statter'd ears as are not worth your care. 

Your charily fox alma may safely spare. 

For alms are but the vehicles of pray'r. 

Hind and Panther. Dryden^s Poems. 
Rehold yon alms-house, neat, but void of state ; 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate. Pope. 

Power and authority arc sometimes bought by 
kindness ; but they can never be begged as alms, 
by an impoverished and defeated violence. Burke. 

Alms in tlie early ages of Christianity, were 
divided into four ])aTts ; one of which was allotted 
to the bishop, another to the priests, and a third 
to the deacons and subdeacons, which made 
their whole subsistence ; and the fourth part was 
employed in relieving the ]X)or, and in repairing 
the churches. No religious system is more fre- 
quent or warm in its exhortations to alms-giving 
than the Mahornmedan, The Alcoran represents 
alms as a necessary means to make prayer be 
heard. Hence that saying of one of their caliphs : 

‘ Prayer carries ns half way to God ; fasting 
brings ns to die door of his palace, and alms in- 
troduces us into the presence-chamber.' Many 
illustrious examples of this virtue are recorded 
among the Mahommedans. Hassan, the son of 
Ali, the grandson of Mahomet, in particular, is 
related to have thrice in his life divided his sub- 
stance equally between himself and the poor, and 
twice to nave given away all he had. And many 
of them extended their charity even to brutes. — 
Alms also signify lands or other effects left to 
churches or religious houses, on condition of 
praying for the soul of the donor. Ihey were 
divided into aims free, which were liable to no 
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rent or serrice; rensonable alms, a certain por- 
tion of the estates of intestate persons, allotted to 
the poor ; paschal alms at Easter^ &.c. 

Alms-box, or Alms-chest, a small chest or 
coffer, called by the Greeks KilSaruw, wherein 
anciently the alms were collected, both at church 
and at private houses. Tims also a stronij box, 
with a hole in the upper part, having three keys, 
was formerly directed to be placed in every 
church in England, by the book of canons. 

ALMUCANTAllS, in astronomy, the same 
as parallels of altitude. See Af macantau. 

ALMUCIUM, in ecclesiastical affairs, a kind 
of cover for the head, worn chiefly by monks 
and ecclesiastics : it was of a square form, and 
seems to have given rise to the bonnets of tlui 
same shape still retained in the universities and 
cathedrals. Almucium was also used for the furs 
or muffs which were worn by the canons on their 
left arms, 

AIAJUDE, in commerce, a liquid measure in 
Portugal, See. At Lisbon, wine and oil are sold 
f'V the pipe of twenty-six almudcs ; but the 
]hpe of Lisbon wine sent to England contains 
about thirty-one almudcs ; aud the standard gauge 
at the London custom-house is 140 gallons; tlie 
Lisbon almude is therefore reckoned at 4^ Eng- 
lish gallons. At Oporto, the |)i» is dividend 
into twenty-one almudes ; which alrmkde and its 
sub-divisions are 49^ per cent, greater than those 
of Lisbon ; so that the standard gauge of a pipe 
of port at the custom-house of London, is 138 
gallons, and the almude of Oporto is accord- 
ingly equal to six English gallons and five pints 
nearly. 

ALMUDEVAR, a town and district of Ar- 
ragon, included in the district of Iluesca. 

ALMUGAVARI, in archaeology, a name for 
the Spanish soldiers who distinguished them- 
selves against the Saracens, 

ALMUGIA, in astrology, denotes a certain 
configuration of the five planets, in respect to 
the su and moon, correspondent to that which 
is between the hours of those planets, and tlie 
sun’s and moon’s hours. 

ALMUGIM. See Almiggim. 
ALMUGNECAR, a town of the province of 
Granada, Spain, with 2000 inhabitants, a good 
harbour, and a castle. It was long in the pos- 
session of the Moors, and is thirty-six miles 
south south-west of Granada. 

ALMUNIA, in archaeology', a sort of tenure 
in use among tlie Spaniards, 

ALMUTEN, in astrology, the lord of a figure, 
or strongest planet in a nativity. 

ALMUTRIUM, in archa'ology, a cap made 
with lambs or goats' skins. Duf^d. Mon. utngt, 
ALNA, a river in the county of Orkney. 

Alna Firth, a small voe, or harbour, at the 
mouth of the Alna, in the parish of Delting, in 
Orkney. 

ALNABATI, in the materia medica, a name 
given by Avicenna and Serapion to the siliqua 
dulcis, or carob-tree. They called both this and 
the acacia, by the common name charnub ; but 
distinguish this as a gentle purge, whereas the 
other is astringent. 

ALNAGAR, Alnaoer, or Alneger, n. s. 
from alnage, a measure by the ell, a sworn 
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officer, whose business it formerly waste inspect 
the assize of woollen clotbj and to tix the seals 
appointed upon it for that purpose. 

ALNL ESTER, a town in Cumberland, seated 
on the Alne, memorable for a synod of the An- 
glo-Saxons held in it. 

ALN EE, in mineralogy, a name sometimes 
given to tin. 

ALNEMOT.'^TH, a sea-port in Northumber- 
land, seated on the mouth of the Alne, where 
some bones of a gigantic size have been dug up. 
The harbour is safe for fishing and other small 
vessels. Some of 300 tons burden are built 
here. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
Erencli look.possessioii of this town and fortified 
it. Distant five miles from Alnwick, and ah') 
from J .on don. 

AI.NEIMC, in chemistry, sulphur vivurn. 
ALNEY, a small island in tlie Severn, near 
the city of Gloucester, famous for the royal duel 
fought upon it, in sight of both their armies, be- 
tween king Edmund Ironside, and (Canute kinj; 
of Denmark; the' latter being wounded, be pro- 
posed an amicable division, and accordingly ob- 
tained the north part of the kingdom, the south 
falling to Edmund. 

A1.NUS, in botany, the aider-tree, a species 
of betula. See Bltlla. 

Alnus, in the ancient theatres, that part which 
was most distant from the stage. 

Alnus BAcnrLRA, the berry-bearing alder, 
in botany, a name given by some writers to the 
frangula. 

ALNWICK, the county town of Northumber- 
land, on the road to Scotland ; a place peculiarly 
fatal to some of the ancient Scots monarchs. — 
Here Malcolm III. making an inroad into Nor- 
tluimberland, was killed, with Edward his son, 
and his army defeated by Robert Mowbray, earl 
of this county, A. D. 1093. Malcolm having be- 
sieged this town, and obliged it to surrender, a 
soldier pretending to present the keys on a spear, 
stabbed him to the heart; and his son Edward, 
attempting to avenge his death, was also slain, 
and his army routed. Here too his great- 
grandson, William I. invading England with an 
army of 80,000 men, was encountered, his army 
routed, and himself made prisoner, A. D. 1174. 
Alnwick appears to have been fonnerly fortified, 
by the vestiges of a wall still visible in many 
parts, and thixic gates which are almost entire.— 
But its chief ornament is the stately Gothic castle 
of the duke of Northumberland, which stands 
on the south side of the town, and commands a 
beautiful view of the surrounding country. L 
was a strong fortress in the time of the Saxons, 
and has been lately repaired and improved with 
great taste and judgment. The market-plnce is 
a .«:pacious square, and there is a large town- 
house, where the quarter-sessions and county 
courts are h(?ld. The duke of Northumberland 

has also built a stone bridge over the Alne. The 
government of the town is vested in four cham- 
berlains, who are chosen once in two years, ou 
of a common-council of twenty-four. The 
of making freemen is said to be as follows : 
persons who are to be made free, ^ ^ 

phrase is, leap the well, assemble in the 
place, very early in the morning, on St. Mar 
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day. They appear on horse-back, with every 
man his sword by his side, dressed in white, and 
with white night-caps, attended Ijy the four 
chamberlains and the castle bailiff, mounted and 
armed in the same manner ; hence they proceed, 
with music playing before them, to a large dirty 
pool, called FreemaiVs Well, where they dis- 
mount and draw up in a body, at some distance 
from the water ; and then rush into it all at once, 
and scramble through it as fast as they can. As 
tlie water is generally foul, tfu^y come out in a 
dirty condition ; but taking a dram, tlu‘y ])ui on 
dry clothes, remount their horses, and ride full 
gallop round the coniines of tlic district ; then 
re-enter the town sword in hand, and are met 
by the inhabiiants dressed in ribbons* with hells 
and garlands. These are called timber-wasts. 
The houses of the new freemen arc on this (hty 
distinguished by a great holly bush, as a signal 
for their friends to assemble and make merry 
with them after their return. This eenmiony is 
ascribed to an order of king Jolin, who was mired 
in this neighbourhood. Mark('t on Saturday. — - 
Alnwick is sealed on the Alne, 310 inih^s north 
by west from London, thirty-three north of New- 
castle, and twenty-six sontli of Berwick. Inha- 
bitants, 6000. 

ALOA, in Grecian and Uoniaii antiquity, a 
festival held in honour of Ceres, by the husband- 
men, and supposed to resemble our harvest- 
home. Some derive tlui name of the town of 
Alloa, from this festival. 

ALOADDIN, better known by the appellation 
of the ohl man of the mountains, was prince of 
tlie Arsac’ides, or assassins, from whence the 
word assassin is derived : his residence was a 
castle between Antioch and Damascus, and be 
had a number of young men with him who were 
so devoted to his will, as to engage in any un- 
dertaking he chose to send them upon. This 
made the neighbouring princes very careful not 
to offend liim. lie and his subjects were Ma- 
hommedrms. 

ALODIUM. See ALi.oniuM. 

ALOK, in botany, a\o//, the name of a plant. 
It is derived, in all probability, from the Hebrew 
The aloe wliich comes from India is .said 


to resemble tJie squill, with the exception, that it 
is bigger, and provided with fatter leaves. The 
juice, which is found sticking to the plant like a 
tear, is exceedingly bitter; but is greatly famed 
fur its medicinal virtues. .Dioscor'. 1. 3. o. ‘25. 

Epluis. Fragment, dc Med. Furg. (ud. 
( ofnm. 2. in liippocrat. dc Art. c. 49. Ceh. de 
Fe Med. 1. 2. c. 12. Orilws. Med. Col/. 1. 7. c.27. 

Tetrub. i. Serm. hi. c. ’24. Actuar. dc 
Meth. Med. 1. 5. c. 8. Sahnas. lliereitai. Flln. 


1053. Flin. 1. 27. 

Aloe, in the Liniia^an system, is a genus of 
the order monogynia, class liexandria; and, in 
the natural method, ranking under the tenth 
urder, coronaria'. The characters are: No ca- 


: COR. monopetalous, erect, six-cleft, and 
oblong; tube gibbous; border spreading, and 
^ nectary-bearing bottom: stam. 
subulated filaments, rather surpassing the 
oorolla in lengtli, and inserted into the recep- 
^cie: tlie anthera: oblong and incumbent: the 
tST. ovate germen ; style simple, the length of 


the stamina ; the stig. obtuse and trifid : the per. 
an oblong capsule, three-furrowed, three-celled, 
three-valved : seeds many and angular. The 
proper earth for planting these vegetables in, is, 
one half fresh liglit earth from a common, and the 
rest an equal mixture of white sea-sand and. 
sifted lime-rubbish. This mixture should always 
be made six or (ffght months before the plants 
arc to be set in it. The common aloe will live 
in a dry green-house in winter; and may be 
placed in the op(m air in summer in a sheltered 
situation, but must Ixive very little water. Most 
of the other aloes are best preserved in an airy 
glass-case, in which there is a stove, to make a 
little fire in very bad weather. The lenderest 
kinds require a greater share of heat to preserve 
them in winter, and should be kept in a good 
stove, in air ten degrees above temperate. Many 
other kinds may also be kept in this heat; but 
liie greater the heat, the more water they always 
require. About the beginning of J line, it is usual 
in Kngland to set the pots of aloes out of the 
house; hut they should he sett under the shelter of 
hedges or trees, to keep them from the violence of 
the sun; the rains also, which usually fall in this 
and the following month, are apt to rot them. It is 
therefore best to keep them under cover the 
greatest part (ff tlie year. .The best time to shift 
these plants^ the middle of July. They are, 
on this occasion, to be taken out of the pots, 
the loose earth to be picked from about their roots, 
and the decayed or mouldy parts of them cut 
off; then a few stones are to be ]>ut at the bot- 
tom of the pot, and it is to be filled with the 
composition before described, and the plants 
carefully put in, the roots being so disposed as 
not to interfere with one another. They arc to 
be carefully watered after this, at times, for three 
weeks, and set in a shady place. The common 
kind will hear tlie open air from May to October, 
and should be shifted eveiy year. All the aloe-s 
are propagated by off-sets, or by planting the 
leaves. Tlie off-sets should be taken from the 
mother plant at the time when it is shifted : they 
are to be planted in very small pots of the proper 
mixed earth ; and if that part of them which 
joined to the mother plant be observed to be 
moist when taken off, it should lie on the ground 
in a shady place tw’o or three days before it is 
})lunted, otherwise it will rot. After planting 
these, they should remain in a shady place a 
fortnight; and then be removed to a very mo- 
derate hut bed, plunging the pots therein, 
which will help their striking new roots. To- 
wards the end of August they must be, by de- 
grees, hardened to the open air, by taking off 
the glasses of the hot-bed; and, in September, 
they may he removed into the green-house. Of 
this genus, some botanical writers enumerate 
only ten species; INliller and others mention 
twenty -five ; while otlieVs, with Dr. Johnson, 
as above, state no fewer than thirty-nine species 
But, in ('numerating so many, those writers must 
have confounded the various species of different 
genera, such as those of the agave, aletris, ike. 
with this genus : of which we shall only parti- 
cularise the following: — • 

1. Aloe Disticha, by some called the soap 
aloe, by others the caballine aloe, seldom rises 
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above two feet high. The leaves are very broad 
at the base, where they closely embrace the stalk, 
and gradually decrease to a point. The edges 
are set with sharp spines, and the under leaves 
spread open horizontally every way. These arc 
of a dark green colour, spotted with white, some- 
what resembling the colour of soft soap, from 
whence the plant got the name of soap-aloe. 
The flowers grow in umbels on the tops of the 
stalks, are of a beautiful red colour, and appear 
in August and September, 

2. Aloe lingua-formT, or tongue aloe, has 
its leaves about six inches in length, and shaped 
like a tongue. The flowers grow in slender 
loose spikes, each hanging downward, of a red 
colour below, and green at the top 

3. Aloe margaritifera, or pearl aloe, is a 
very beautiful plant. It is smaller than most of 
the aloe kind. The leaves are short, very thick, 
sharp pointed, and turning down, with a large 
thick end, appear there triangular. The colour 
of the leaves is a fine green striped in an ele- 
gant manner with white, and frequently tipped 
with red at the point. The flower-stalk, which 
rises in the midst of the leaves, is round, smooth, 
of a purple colour, and generally almut eight 
inches high. When the plant has been properly 
cultivated, the flowers are stri))^ witn green 
and white ; and sometimes theatre entirely 
white. This aloe is singular in not having the 
bitter resinous juice with which the leaves of 
most Olliers abound ; when a leaf of this species 
is cut, what runs from it is watery, colourless, 
and perfectly insipid. 

4. Aloe perfoliala, or Socotorine aloe, has 
long, narrow, succulent leaves, which come out 
without any order, and form large heads. The 
stalks grow three or four feet high; and have 
two, three, and sometimes four of these heads 
branching out from it. The flowers grow in 
long spikes, each standing on a pretty long foot- 
stalk; they are of a bright red colour, lipped 
with green, and generally appear in the winter 
season. 

5. Aloe retusa, or cushion aloe, hath very 
short, thick, succulent leaves, compressed on the 
upper side like a cushion. Thi.s grows very 
close to the ground ; the flowers grow on slender 
stalks, and are of an herbaceous colour. 

6. Aloe spiralis, with oval crenated flowers, 
grows somewhat like the former; only the flowers 
grow upon taller stalks, which branch out and 
grow in very long close spikes. 

r. Aloe variegata, or partridge breast aloe, 
si a low plant, seldom rising above eight inches 
high. Tne leaves are triangular, and curiously 
veined and spotted, somewhat like the feathers 
of a partridge’s breast. The flowers grow in 
very loose spikes, and are of a fine red colour, 
tipped with green. 

8. Aloe viscosa, with funnel-shaped flowers, 
grows near a foot high, with triangular leaves of 
a dark green colour. The flowers grow thinly 
upon very slender footstalks, are of an herba- 
ceous colour, and their upper part turns back- 
ward. The species, of winch aloe is ihc most 
commonly received name, are the crapula per- 
foliata, the agave Americana, the dacajna mar- 


ginata, the aletris uvaria, and the yucca aloifolia 
of Linnaeus. ’ 

ALOLS. n. s. as it is supposed. It is 

applied to three different tliing.s. 1 . A precious 
wood used in the East, for perfumes, of which 
the best sort is of higlier price than gold, and 
was tlie most valuable present given by the king 
ot Siam, in IGbO, to the king of France. It is 
called tambac, and is the heart, or innermost part 
of the aloe-tree; the next part to which is called 
calembac, which i.s sometimes imported into Eu- 
rope; and, though of inferior value to the 
tambac, i.s much esteemed : the part next the 
bark is termed, by the Portuguese, pao d’aquila, 
or eagle-wood ; but some account the eagle-wood 
not the outer part of the tambac, but another 
species. Our knowledge of the wood is yet very 
imperfect. — Savary. 2. Aloes is a tree which 
grows in hot countries, and even in the moun- 
tains of Spain. 3. Aloes is a medicinal juice, 
extracted not from the odoriferous, but the com- 
mon aloes-tree, by cutting the leaves and ex- 
])osing the juice that drops from them to the sun. 
It is di.stinguished into Socotorine and caballine, 
or horse aloes : the first is so called from Soco- 
tora ; the second, because, being coarser, it ought 
to be confined to the use of farriers. It 
warm and strong cathartic. 

With respect to tlio manifold uses of aloes, wc 
shall now make a few observations. The aloe is 
a kind of symbolic plant to the IMahorninedmis,, 
especially in Egypt, and in some measure de- 
dicated to the offices of religion ; for whoever 
returns from a pilgrimage to iMecca, hangs it 
over ins street door, as a token of his having 
performed that holy journey The superstitious 
Egyptians believe that tin plant hinders evil 
spirits and apparitions from entering the house; 
and, on this account, whoever walks the streets 
in Cairo, will find it ov(;r the doors both of 
Christians and Jews. From this plant the Egyp- 
tians di.slil a water, ’ hicli is sold in the apothe- 
caries’ shops at Caiio, and recommended in 
coughs, hysterics, and iLslhmas. An unexpe- 
rienced French surgeon, says llasselquist, gave 
a Coptitc, forty years old, afflicted with the jaun- 
dice, four tea-cups full of the distilled water of a 
species of aloe, and cured him in four days. 
This remedy, unknown to our apothecaries, is 
not diflicult to be obtained, as the plants might 
easily be raised in the warm southern parts of 
Europe. The Arabians call it sabbara. Of the 
leaves of the Guinea aloe, mentioned by Mr 
Adanson in his voyage to Senegal, the negroes 
make very good ropes, not apt to rot in ttie 
water. Dr. Sloane mentions two sorts of aloes; 
one of which is used for fishing-lines, bow- 
strings, stockings, and hammocks ; the other has 
leaves which, like those of the wild pine and 
banana, hold rain water; and, therefore, afford 
a very necessary refreshment to travellers 
in hot countries, where there is generally ^ 
scarcity of wells and water. The maguei, a 
species of aloe in Mexico, yields almost every 
thing' necessary to the life of the poor in that 
country. Besides making excellent hedges for 
their fields, its trunk serves in place of beams 
for the roofs of their houses, and its leaves in* 
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fitead of tiles. From those leaves they obtain 
paper, thread, needles, clothing, shoes, stockings, 
and cordage ; and, from its copious juice, they 
make wine, honey, sugar, and vinegar. Of the 
trunk, and thickest part of the loaves, when well 
baked, they make a very tolerable dish of food. 
Lastly, it is a powerful medicine in several dis- 
orders, and particularly in those of obstructions 
of the urine. It is also one of the plants tlie 
most valued and most profitable to the Spaniards. 

As to the medical properties of Aloes, the 
gubslance, known by the name of aloes, is the 
inspissated juice of some of the above-men- 
tioned species. . The ancients distinguished two 
sorts of aloes: the one was pure, and of a yel- 
lowish colour, inclining to red, resembling the 
colour of a liver, and thence named hepatic ; the 
other was full of impurities, and hence sup- 
posed to be only the dross of the better kind. 
At present, various sorts are met with, distin- 
guished either from the place whence they are 
derived ; from the species of tlie plants ; or from 
some ditl'erence in the juices themselves. Of 
these, we sliall notice the common aloes, or 
juice of the officinal aloe — liej)atic aloes, the 
juice of the guinea aloe, so called from its livcr- 
like colour — caballine, or horse aloes, from the 
same plant, but a coarser sort, commonly given 
to horses; Socotorine aloes, from the juice of the 
aloe of Socotora. Those commonly sohl in the 
shops may be arranged in three classes, viz. 

1. Aloes caballime, fa-tid, caballine, or horse- 
aloes, is supposed to bo a coorse sort obtained 
from the aloe j)erfoliata; according to others, 
it is the produce of the aloe disticha. It is 
chiefiy distinguishable by its strong rank smell. 

2. Aloes lu'patica', hepatic, Barbadoes, or 
common aloes, the juice of a variety of the 
former, is not so Olear and bright as it ; it is also 
of a darker colour, more compact texture, and 
for the most part drier. Its smell is much 
stronger and ’iiore disagreeable; the taste in- 
tensely bitter and nauseous, witli little or nothing 
of the fine aromatic flavour of the Socotorine. 
The best hepatic aloes come from Barbadoes in 
large gourd shells; an inferior sort, which is 
generally soft and clammy, is brought over in 
casks. Of the cultivation and preparation of he- 
patic aloes in the island of Barbadoes, we have 
the following account in the London Medical 
Journal, vol. viii. art. 8. — ‘ The lands in the vi- 
cinity of the sea, that is, from two to three 
niiles, which are rather subject to drought than 

f, otherwise, and are so stony and shallow as not to 
, of the planting of sugar-canes with any 
prospect of success, are generally found to an- 
swer best for the aloe plant. The stones, at 
cast the larger ones, are first picked up, and 
Cither packed in heaps ujion the most shallow 
I spots, or laid round the field as a dry 

wall. The land is then lightly ploughed, and 
Very carefully cleared of all noxious weeds, lined 
^ one foot distance from row to row, and the 
young plants set, like cabbages, at about five or 
from each other. Tliis regular mode 
-bv setting the plants is practised only 

oxact, planters, in order to facilitate 
by hand, very frequently; 
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because, if they are not kept perfectly clean and 
free from weeds, the produce will be but very 
small. They will bear being planted m any 
season of the year, even in the driest, as they 
will live on the surface of the earth for many 
weeks without a drop of rain. The most ge- 
neral time, however, of planting them, is from 
April to June. In the March following the la- 
bourers carry a parcel of tubs and jars into the 
field, and each takes a slip or breadth of it, and 
begins by laying hold of a bunch of the blades, 
as much as he can conveniently grasp with one 
hand, while with the other he cuts it just above 
the surface of the earth, as quickly as possible, 
that the juice may not be wasted ; and then 
)laces the blades in the tub, bunch by bunch, or 
landfill by handful. When the first tub is tlms 
packed quite full, a second is begun (each la- 
bourer having two ;) and, by the time the se- 
cond is filled, all the juice is generally drained 
out of the blades in the iirst tub. The blades are 
then lightly taken out, and thrown over the land 
by way of manure ; and the juice is poured out into 
a jar. The tub is then filled again wfith blades ; 
and so, alternately, till the labourer has ]^roduced 
his jar full, or about four gallons and a half of 
juice, which is often done in six or seven hours ; 
and lie has tluj^^he remainder of the day to him- 
self, it being nis em])loyer’s interest to get eac h 
day's operation as quickly done as jiossiblc. 
It may be observed, that although aloes are 
often cut in nine, ten, or twelve months after 
being planted, they are not in perfection till the 
second and third year; and that they will bo 
])roductive for a lengtli of time, say ten or twelve 
years, or even for a much longer lime, if good 
dung, or manure of any kind, is strewed over 
the field once in three or four years, or oftencr 
if convenient. — ^I’he aloe juice will keep for se- 
veral weeks witliout injury. It is therefore not 
boiled till a sufficient quantity is procured to 
make it an object for the boiling house. In the 
large way, three boilers, cither of iron or oi 
co))per, are placed to one fire, though some have 
but two, and the small planters only one. Tiie 
boilers are filled with the juice ; and as it ripens 
or becomes more inspissated, by a constant but 
regular fire, it is ladled forward from boiler to 
l)oilcr, and fresh juice is added to tluit farthest 
from the fire, till the juice in that nearest to the 
fire (by much the smallest of the three, and 
commonly called by the name of tatch, us in the 
manufactory of sugar) becomes of a proper con- 
sistency to be skipped or ladled out into gourds, 
or other small vessels used for its final reception. 
The proper time to skip or ladle it out of the 
tatch, is when it is arrived at what is termed a 
resin height, or when it cuts freely, or in thin 
flakes, from the edges of a small w ooden slice, 
that is dipped from time to time into the tatch 
for that purpose. A little lime water is used by 
some aloe boilers, during the process, when the 
ebullition is too great. — As to the sun-dried 
aloe.s, which is most used for medicinal purposes, 
very little is made in Barbadoe.s. The process 
is, however, very simple, though extremely te- 
dious, The raw juice is cither put into bladders, 
left quite open at top, and suspended in the 
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sun, or in broad shallow trays of wood, pewter 
or tin, exposed also to the sun, every dry day, 
until all the Huid parts are exhaled, and aperfeet 
resin formed, which is then packed up for use, 
or for exportation.’ — Tlie llaihadoes aloes is 
said to be common also in the other West India 
islands ; and the followiiuj; account of the manner 
of preparini; it in Jamaica is given by J)r. 
Wright in the same volume of the Medical 
Journal, art. 1. <Tlie jdant is pulled up by the 
roots, and carefullv cleansed from the eartli or 
other impurities. It is tlien sliced and cut in 
pieces into siAiall hand-l^i'^.kets or nets. These 
nets or baskets are put into largo iron boilers 
with water, and lioiled for ten minutes; wiien 
they are taktm out, and fresh parcels supplied 
till the liquor is strong and black. At this period 
the liquor is thrown tlirongh a strainer into a 
deep vat, narrow at bottom, to cool, and to de- 
posite its feculent jnirts. Next day the (Jear 
liquor is drawn off by a cock, and again com- 
mitted to the large vessel. At first it is boded 
briskly ; but towards the cud of the evaporation, 
is slow, and requires constantly stirring to prevent 
burning. When it becomes of tlie consistence 
of honey, it is poured into gourds or calabashes 
for .sale. This hardens l.iy aana' 

3. Aloes perfoliatag Soeoiorir^ aloes, brought 
from tlie island ofSorotoru in th?*’lndian oca an, 
wrapt in skins ; it is obtained from tlie fourth spe- 
cies ahovi'-inentinncd. This sort is the puie-'t <>f 
the three ; it is of a glossy surface, clear, and in 
some degree pellucpl ; in the luiiq», of a yellowish 
red colour, with a [lurple cast ; wlum reduced 
to powder, of a bright goldtm colour. Jt is 
hard ami friable in the winter, 'somewhat pliable 
in summer, and grows soft betwixt tlu‘ fingiMs. 
Its taste is bitte.r, accoinpaidril with an aromatic 
flavour, but insutlicient t() ])revent its being disa- 
greeable: the .smell is not very unpleasant, and 
somewhat resembles tiiat of myrrh. Witii regard 
to the physical effects of aloes, all the dilferent 
kinds are gum resins, wiiich contain more gum- 
mous than resinous parts. Water, when of a 
boiling heat, dissolves all the .soluble jiarts of 
aloes ; but if let stand till it grows cold, they 
drop most of their resin. A strong spirit <lis- 
.solves and keeps suspended aliijo>,t the wliole of 
the aloes, thougdi they contain such a large- portion 
ofgutnmous parts; hence it is esident, that aloes 
contain some priiicipje, saline or other, which 
renders water ( .qiable of di.s<olving resin, and 
spirit capable of dissolving gum. Aloes are a 
stimulating stomachic ])urge, whicii, given in 
.small quantity, operates nnldly by stool ; but in 
large doses acts roughly, and often occasions an 
irritation about the anus, and .sometimes a dis- 
charge of blood. They are good opening medicines 
to people of lax habit, or who live a sedentary 
life ; and to tliose whostj stomach and bowa-ls are 
loaded with phlegm or mucus, or who are trou- 
bled with worm.s, or are debilitated ; because, at 
the same time that they carry off tho.se viscid 
humours, which pall die appetite, and oveiload the 
intestines, they serve as strengtheners. In small 
doses, repeated from time to time, they not only 
cleanse the prim® vi®, but Iikewi.se tend to 
promote the menstrual discharge in women ; and 


therefore are frequently employed in chlorosis 
or where the menstrua are obstructed. They are 
a good stomacliic purge, and given in all eases 
where such a one is wanted ; but arc considercfl 
as a heating meflicine, and not projier in biliou.^ 
habits, or where there is much heat or fever- 
and a continue 1 use is apt to bring on the piles. 
Aloes arc* <given in substance from five grams t( 
a scruple, tliough formerly it used to be presci ilx-d 
in doses of two or three times that quantity 
but these large doses sometinu's brought o;i 
troublesome symptoms. As they ojiejate slowlv, 
they are generally taken at bed tiiiu', and operate 
next day. With regard to aloes, as well as all 
other resinous purges, it ought to be observe], 
that when they arc given in substance withoi;; 
any mixture, they are apt to adhere to the 
coats of tlui intestines, and to occasion g’ri[)iii./ 
and uneasiness ; for these reasons aloes are y. 
nerally mixed with some saponaceous or resol vi 
body to destroy their viscid ti-iiacity; tbeyar- 
giveri in substance. The substances whicli a. ; 
most used for this purpose are, a small quantity 
of the fixed alkaline salts, soa]), the yolk of an 
oirg, and gummf)iis vc-grtablt? extracts. Mr 
llarton alleges, that by triturating aloes with a 
small quantity id' alkalim? salts, their tenac-itv 
was more etrcctually destroyed than by any other 
thing he tried : that Castile soap and the yolk ol 
an egg answen'd next best; that manna, sirjar, 
and honey, were far inferior to them ; and t'lai 
gummi.iu'^, or mucous veg(!labh.* extracts, su'' 
as the extra<’ts of gi'iitian, or of liquorice r<H.f, 
triturated with tla^ aloes, in the pro])()rli('!i i i 
one part of the extract to two of the aloes, ;til 
then made up into pills with a snllicieiil (jn:uil;i\ 
of syrup, destroyed tlu* viscidity of tin; aha - 
and rendereil their operation mild. Socotomii. 
aloes contain moia? gfrmmy matter than hepati ' 
and henct? arc likewise found to juirge mon-, m i 
with greater iriitation. 3'he iirst sort then ke 
is most ])roper wJumu a stimulms is required, a’ 
for promoting or exciting the im-nstnial llav:; 
whilst tlut latier is lietter calculated to act ami. 
eommon purge. For preparations of aloe.s, 'j; - 

IhlARMAC V, hldiX. 

\N ith regard to aloes wood, many authors lui-' 
take the plant and tree for each other; beciuiy, 
we have hut little knowledge of the tree; leii 
tfie drug\\hi( h the [ilant produee.s is much br'tc 
known, and of mucli greater use. The aloe tee 
grows in ('lima, in the kingdom of 
Cochin China, Chamjiac, and Sumatra, b 
about the same lieight and formas the olive inc, 
it.s trunk is of three colours, and contains thrre 
sorts of wood : the heart is dearer in llio Jik 
than even gold itself ; it serves to perl'.ime clot h- 
and apartmentf;, and is reckoned a soverei.i, 
cordial in fainting fits, and against the P'lb) 

It destroys the tinea and ascarides in ^ 

It is used at sacrifices, as iucc-rise, by the C hin< |» 
and all the liealhen Moors. It is also 
set the most precious jewels that are ^ q‘. 
the Jndie.s. The aloes wocnl is very highly va ntm 
ahd divers strange fables have been 
to the origin of the tree that yields it; 
feign that it grew in paradise, and was , 

veyed to us by means of the rivers overt o * o ^ 
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their banks, and swee{)iiig ofT the trees in tlieir 
! 1 J Others suppose it to grow on inacces- 
sible mountains, whore it is guarded by certain 
wild beasts, &c. See Xvloe Aloes. 

We shall only add tliat lhaconnot was the first 
person who imagined he detected in aloes a pe- 
culiar principle, similar to the bitter resinous 
which Vauquelin has found in many febrifuge 
barks. The recent juice of the leaves absorbs 
oxygen, and becomes a fine reddish purple 
pigment. 

Aloe, the Bastard. See Alexius. 

Aloe, the Great American. See Agav'e. 

Aloe, Xyjaje. See Xyloe. 

ALOKDATfY, aloedarium, aXoin^antovy a 
purging incdicint!, wlicrein aloes is an ingredient; 
or an aloetic. It is also used for a history of 
the class of plants, under the denomination of 
ale.-s. 

AliOKlLS, in entomology, a spjoeies of scara- 
haiLS, or beetle. C'haracters : thorax tlirec-borned, 
intermediate longer and sinijile; head submu- 
ticous ; elytr;e unistriated ; found in America. 

Aeoels, in ancient mythology, a giant, the 
son of Titan and Terra, who married l])himcdin, 
by whom Neptune had the twins Othus and 
Kphialtiis. Alocus educated them as his own, 
wlicnce they waua; cjilled Aloidcs. Tlicy grew 
nine inches every morilh, and when nine years 
old, made war against the gods, bul were slain 
by A[)ollo and Diana. Tliey also built Asera, 
a town at the foot of Alouiit Helicon. 

ALO I'.X Y Id ' M, aXoij^uXoy, in bolanv, aloes- 
wood, a name giv(!n to the tree producing this 
previous wood, by fiOureiro ; wlio rel'crs it to 
tlie class and order decandiia monogynia, and its 
natural order seems to be lomentaccsc, Liniv.cus; 
leguniinosa, .Jussieu. Its (General (,’buraelcrs 
^'U’e : The cal. periantliium interioi-, of four 
acute, hairy, deciduous leaves ; the lowermost 
iakate, incurved, nearly twice us long as tlie 
rest : COR. petals live, uiua^iial, longer than 
ll'e cal}x: stam. filaments ten: nsr. germ, 
superior, elongated, curved, coinpressial : stvi.e 
tliread- shaped : ceric, leguim* \voo<ly, smooth, 
filcate: seed solitary, oblong, curved, tunieated. 
Es.senlial Characters : cal. four acute deciduous 
leaves; ti\c lower one longest ; Rv iAt.s five, \m- 
t'qual; eec.cmi: curved : sli d solitary, tunieated. 
k A. Agallochum. L'ragrant abaes-wood. — 
Native of the loftiest mountains of Cochin Cdiina, 
Lear the great river which runs between that 
kingdom and kaosios, and is a large lofty tree, 
'with erect hranehos. Bark fibrous, brown, 
smooth, thin. ].eaves alternate, stalked, lanceo- 
late, Hat, entire, smooth, coriaceous, about eight 
inches long. Tlower-stalks terminal, many- 
tlowered. h- 

ALObT'. adv. prep. On loft ; A. S. Lygr, 
Lyft, luft, loft, above. 

pc weder was fuUo soft, pc wyiide held pam stillc, 
pc sailc was hie o loft, poi had no wyiido at wille. 

R. Jh'iiunc. p. 169. 

The great luminarv 
the vulgar cou'^ft llations'tiiick, 
hat from Lis lordly c\o keep distance «lin‘) 
^hspenacs light from far. Mtlf»n’.s l*or. Lost. 
t,. The Lend look’d up and knew 

IS niounted scale aloft : nor n ore, but 


Murm’ring and with him iled the shades of night. 

Paradise Lost, b. iv« 
For I have read in stories oft, 

'riiat love lias wings, and soars aloft. Siic.lding, 
I'pright he stood ; and bore aloft Ids shield, 
Consincuous from afar ; and overlook’d the Held. 

Dr If den. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail. 
Returning Justice lift akft her scale. 

Peace o’f-r the world, her olive w.uid extend. 

And white rob’d innocence from heaven descend. 

Rope* 8 ^^cssiah. 

yVII liands unmoor! proclaims a buist’rous cry. 

All hands unmoor ! the cavern’d rocks reply. 
Roiis’ll from repose, ahft the sailors swarm. 

And witli their Itwers soon the windlass arm. 

F ulrorK r\s Shipu'rcck. 

AkOGTANS, in church history, from a, pri- 
vative, and Xoyor, the word, a sect of ancient 
heretics, who denioil that Jestis Christ was llu^ 
kogos, and rejeelt d the gospel of St. .Fohn. — 
Some ascrilic the origin ol’ihe name, as well as of 
the seel of Alogians, to Tlieodore of Byzantium, 
by trade a currier. They rose toward the close 
of the second cenltiTy. 

Al.OGOTROPlI lA, in medicine, a term sig- 
nifying the unequal growth or nourishment of any 
part of the body, as in the rickets. 

Ak( )1 Dh'.S lx.Jany, a name given liy some 
to the aloe pjfuslris, or fresh water aloe ; often 
called in Ihigiand, water soldier, and by ian- 
na us, sfraf li>Us, 

AkOXk/, (iilv. & ailj. > All 1 • 

. , j ■/. f All one : one 1)enig 

A EON r, LY, m/c. X: e///. h ,, , • P 

. , ’ •' ( all ; uiKiecomivanied. 

Aioni-ness. j ’ ^ 

He fond no man pat ilur^t, for mm bad mygbt. 

With Colibrant alone in buUiile light. 

R. Brunne, p. 3 1 . 

Jjft us alone, to garard Coridi : 

If they set down la fore’s ; ’fore tin y remove, 

Ilring up your army. b'hakr.fjn 

Let you alone, i iinning .'irlirii er ; 

See, how his gorget peers cibov(‘ his gown, 

'J'o tell the people in what danger Ik* was. lien Jon. 

hiagles we see lly alone; and they are but sheep, 
which always herd together. Sidney, 

Alone, for other creature in this place. 

Living or lifeless, to he fouiul was none. ^lllton, 

I never durst in darkness he alone. Dritden 

Hnt inulsi the crowd, the hum, the shock, of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 

And roam along, tlic wiudd’s tired demi/.en, 

A\ ith none who bless us, none wlumi we can bless : 
IMinioiis of spbrndtuir shrinking from diUress! 

None that with kimlred conseionsness emlued, 

If wc w'ere not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued; 

This is to be alone; this, this is solitude'. 

Lord Byrons Childe Harold. 


ArX)N(L V. k pjrp. 
A LONGEST. 


Dn long. See Long. 
Along, the past parti- 


ciple, means, produced from the A. S. Gelanj, 
(Tooke) to long, to make long. 

Here I salle |?e gyne alle myn heritage, 

& als alony as I lyue to he in Dn ostage. 

R. Hrunne, p. 196. 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch ; 

And ho to England shall tilvny with \ou. 

Shahesp. Hamlet. 

Hmioe then! atid Evil go with time alony! 

Thy otfspring, to tlie 'pl.ice of e\ il, hell. 3Iilton. 

Religious zeal is subject to an excess, and to a 
defect: when soin-uhing i.s mingled with it, which it 
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ghuuld not have ; or, when it wants something, that 
ought to go al(mg with it. Sprat, 

Command thy slaves : my frec-bom soul disdains 
A tyrant’s curb, and restive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no dispute shall rise 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravish’d prize. 

Dryden, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song : 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism, 356. 
Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run. 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in northern climes ohscurely bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light. ! 

Lord Byron's Corsair, 

Along-lying, in maritime afhiirs, a term 
applied to a vessel when pressed down side- 
ways, by the action of a side wind against the 
sails'. 

Along-shore, is applied to coasting na'viga- 
tion, or to a course which is in sight of, or nearly 
parallel to, the shore. 

Alo.xg-side, side by side, or parallel to a 
wharf, ship, or any other object. 

ALOO, Straits or, a channel in the Eastern 
seas, between the islands of Lomablem and Pantar. 

ALOOF', cidv. All off, entirely separate; at 
a distance. Perliaps of the same origin with 
aloft. ^ 

Then bade the knight this lady yo^ aloof. 

And to an hill herself withdraw aside; 

From whence she might behold the battle’s proof, 
An.d*else be safe from danger far descried. 

Faerie Queene, 

As next in worth. 

Came singly where he stood, on tlie bare strand ; 
While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. 

Miltons Paradise Lost. 

The noise approaches ; though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass’d with a wood. 

Dry den. 

Under the ^aw we might look at Christ aloof; now, 
under the gospel, V>’^ in?y COWQ near him. 

I/ali's C'Mtemplalhns, 

No domestic difficulties, no domestic weakness 
reached him *, but aloof from the sordid occurrences 
of life, and tinsullicd by its intercourse, he came oc- 
casionally into our system, to counsel and to decide. 

Grattan s Character of Lord Chatham. 

Aloof, has been .supposed to be a sea term ; 
and its similarity with the phrases keep a luff, or 
keep the luff, probably gave rise to this conjec- 
ture. If a sea phrase originally, it seems to 
have referred to the danger of a lee shore, in 
which situation the pilot might naturally apply 
it in the sense of keep all off ; it is, however, 
never expressed in that manner by seamen now. 
See Luff. 

ALOPE, m entomology, a species of the 
sphinx, with wings deritated and brown^ the pos- 
terior yellow and black at the apex, the abdo- 
men black, and having interrupted pale -coloured 
bands, found in India. 

Alope, in ancient history, a daughter of Cer- 
cyon, king of F^leusis, who having a child by 
Neptune, exposed it in the woods, covered with 
a piece of her garment. The child being found, 
aitf brought to Cercyon, he recognised the gar- 
ment, and ordered his daughter to be put to 
deatli. She was changed by Neptune into a 
fountain. Her son, named Ilippothoon, was 


afterwards placed by Theseus on the throne of 
his grandfather. 

ALOPF.CIA, or Alopece, in ancient geogra- 
phy, two islands: viz. 1. An island of the Bos- 
phorus Cimmerius ; and 2. In the ^Egean sea, 
over against Smyrna. 

Alopecia, in medicine, a total falling off of 
the hair from certain parts, occasioned either by 
the defect of nutritious juice, or by a viscous 
corrosion of the roots of it. The word is form- 
ed from aXiOTTTjKf vulpes, a fox ; because it is a 
disease which is common to that creature. Tho 
alopecia properly differs from defluvium capilo 
rum, a.s in the former certain parts are left en- 
tirely bald, whereas in the latter the hair only 
grows immoderately thin. It also differs from 
the ophiosis, as this latter creeps in spires about 
the head, like windings of a serpent, whereas the 
former is not conlincd to any figure. The re- 
medies whicli remove the proximate cause of this 
malady are called /itrao'i/yicpfrtKa, metasyncritiea. 
A multitude are to be found in the works ot 
Taranta, Rondeletius, llollerius, vJelsus, and 
Other physicians. Alopecia is also used by 
Galen, for a change of the hair to another colour. 
See Plica Polonica. 

ALOPFICIAS, in ichthyology, a name of the 
vulpes marina, or sea fox. 

ALOPK(jUHUS, or Fox-tail Grass, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the triandria digynia class ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4tli 
order, gramina. The characters are: cal. a 
single flowered bivalve glume : cor. one valved : 
STAM. three capillary hiaments; the anthene 1))- 
furcated at both ends: pist. a roundish genneii; 
there are two styli ; and the stigmata are villous. 
The pericarpium is a corolla clothing the seed , 
and the seed is ovate and covered. There are d 
species: viz. 1. A. a}|«€stis, a native of Franee. 

2. A. bulbosus, or bulbous fox-tail grass. 3. A. 
genikub.lns, or flote fox-tail grass ; these two 
.sfXicies grow wild in Britain. 4. A. hordeifor- 
mis, a native of India. 5. A. MonspeliensLs, a 
native of France, and the southern pvarts ol 
F'urope. 0. A. Indicus, or Indian fox-tail 
grass, a native of the East Indies. 7. A. Paoi- 
ceus, a native of France, and the .south of Europe. 

8. A. pratensis, grows wild in Britain, bee 
Grass. 

ALOPEX, in zoology, a species of the canis, 
with a strait tail and black lip. It is commonly 
called the field-fox. 

Alopex, in entomology, a species of the 
scarabams melolontha, hair yellow ; clypeus re- 
flex and emarginated ; elytra) smooth and black' 
found at the Cape of Good Hope. Gmelin re- 
fers to this genus the following species, besuh 
those above entierated, viz. A. ciliatus, with ^ 
culm spiked anoerect, and ciliated glumes. Aj 
Carolinianus, with radicating culm, subspikt^ 
panicle, smooth glumes, and awned corolla. ‘ ^ 
typhoides, with simple raceme, and 
flosculi. A. caudatus, with spiked caiu a 
panicle, and flosculi intrenched with awns. 
ovatus, with panicle ovated, <^ontracted, resc 
bling a spike, and exterior petal awned be r 
the apex. A. Capensis, with cylindric 
and smooth awnlcss glumes, ^ ? ..pct 

Cape of Good Hope, A. Aniarcticus, wit 
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culm, ovated spike, hairy glumes, and awncd 
corolifle, the awns being longer than the calyx ; 
native of the Straits of Magellan. A. echinatus, 
with spiked ovated panicle, punctuated, ciliated 
glumes, and geniculated culm; native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

ALOSA, in ichthyology, the shad, a species of 
the clupea. See Clupea. 

ALOSAT, in chemistry, ur^^cntiun vintm. 

ALOSF/, V.} Latin, /aw.s, praise. To praise, 

Alosed'. > or commend. Loos was for- 
merly common. 

Nojjer lacky ne alose, ne loyve jjat Jjcr were 

Eny wickeder in his worlde, Y were myself. 

Vision of Pier*s Ploughman, p. 326. 

ALOSE, in ichthyology, a species of fish, 
which some take for the shad, (see Alosa,) but 
it more in fact resembles the sardine, or pil- 
(line, or pilchard, though it is much larger. It 
is seldom seen in the British seas, and only visits 
the rivers in spring. The rocs are valued in the 
East Indies, and form a lucrative article of 
trade. 

ALOSTNG. In loosing. 

And as they were a lossynge yc colte, the owners 
thereof sayde vnto them, why loose ye the colte ? 

Bible, 1539, -S’. Luke, chap. xix. 

ALOST, or Alest, a district of the Nether- 
lands, which was the scene of some manoeuvres 
during the French revolutionary war ; also a 
town in the above-mentioned district, seated on 
the Lender, fifteen miles north-west of Brussels, 
and thirteen south-east from Ghent. It has but 
one parish ; the church is collegiate, and has a 
provost, a dean, and twelve canons. It has tw’o 
convents of Carmelites, one of capuchins, tliree 
nunneries, .'in hospital, and a convent of Guille- 
niins, in which is the tomb of Theodore Martin, 
wlio first introduced the art of printing into the 
low countries. It was taken from the French in 
1700, after the battle of Karnillies. Near this 
place Lord Moira efi'ccted a junction of the 
troops under his command, with those of General 
Clairfayt, in July 1793. 

ALO IJ ATE, in zoology, Buffon’s name for 
the simia seniculus, or long-tailed, bearded, red 
monkey, of the Linnaean system, having a pre- 
hensile tail ; the arabata of Gumilla, Oronoko, 
and royal monkey of Pennant. This species is 
^ometimes found in Brazil, and is common in 
1 ayenne. Its voice and manners are the same 
'vith those of the Simia Beelzebub They are 
commonly seen in the woody islets of large 
"ooded savannahs. Their cry or scream in- 
spires terror, and seems as if the forests contained 
the united bowlings of all its savage inhabitants 
ogether. This clamour, usufely made in the 
tuorning and evening, is repeated in the course 
0 the day, and sometimes in the night. In a 
^ ^^ptivity the animal loses its voice, and 
seldom lives long. The male is larger than the 
hiale, and the latter always carries her young 

her back. In order to kill these animals^ it 
^ necessary to fire several times ; while any life 
^niains, and after they are dead, they will re- 
to the branches by the hands and 
flesh, after all the trouble of possess- 
g them, is not good ; it is always tough, and 
admitted to any tables but to those of in- 


digent inhabitants and travellers, to supply the 
want of other food.' This animal when full-grown 
is said to be as large as a calf, and to live on 
the fruit of the banana-tree. 

ALOUD', adv. On loud. Past part of the 
verb to low, or to bellow (i. e. be-low) ; lowed, 
lowM, loud. 

And he wepte alowde, so that the Egyptians, and 
the house of Pharao herde it. 

Bible, 1539, Genesis, c. xiv. 

Str.ingled he lies ! yet seems to cry aloud. 

To warn the, mighty, and instruct the proud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be just, 

Heavhi in a moment makes an heap of dust. Waller^ 

Then hcav^n^s high monarch thund’red thrice aloud, 
And thrice he shook aloft a golden cloud. Bryden. 

ALOW', IK & adv. See Allow. Signifying 
to be humbled. 

Narcissus may example hoc 
and myrrour to the prowde. 

By whoine they may most plainely see 

how pride liath been allowde. 'Turbcrville. 

The quene [widow of Edward 4th] her self satto 
alone alowe on tlie rishos all desolate and dismayde, 
whome the archebishoppe comforted in the best man. 
nor hee coulde. Sir Thos. Mooix's Works, f. 43. c. L 

vy^r Al 

ALP, in ioology, an English name used for 
the bull-finch. 

ALPAGE, alpagium, in ancient writers, de- 
notes tint right of feeding cattle on the Alps or 
other high mountains, or a sum paid for the pur- 
chase of such a right. 

ALPAGNA, or Camelus Paco of Linnneus, 
in zoology, an animal of South America, much 
like the vigognas, except that the legs are shorter, 
and its muzzle thicker and flatter, so that it 
almost resembles a human face. The Peruvians 
use these animals as beasts of burden, and some 
of them carry a hundred weight. Of their wool 
they make stufls, ro])es, and bags, and of their 
bones tools for weavers. 

AJA^AM, in botany, the siliquosa indica, a 
native of the Indies. The stem of this plant, 
which divides itself twice or thrice, is covered 
with a bark of an ashy-green colour, inodorous, 
and of an acid astringent taste. It bears flowers 
and fruit as well at the end of the year as at the 
beginning, and is always full of leaves. Any 
part of this shrub made into an ointment with 
oil, is a remedy for the scab, and old ulcers. 
The juice of the leaves, with calamus aromaticus, 
is good against the venom of serpents. 

ALP ARSLAN, the second sultan of the dy- 
nasty of Seljuk in Persia, was the son of David, 
and great grandson of Seljuk, the founder ot the 
dynasty. He was born A. D. 1030, of the He- 
gira, 412. In place of Israel, which was his ori- 
ginal name, he assumed that of Mohammed, 
when he embraced the Mussulman faith, and was 
afterwards surnamed Alp Arslan, whicli, in the 
Turkish lairguage, signifies a valiant lion, on ac- 
count of his military prowess. Having held the 
chief command of Khorasan for ten years, as 
lieutenant of his uncle, Togrel Beg, he succeeded 
him in 1063, and at the commencement of his 
reign saw himself sole monarch of all the coun- 
tries from the river Oxus to the Tigris. In 1 
he invaded the Roman empire, the seat of which 
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was then at Constantinople ; and, at tlie head of 
40,000 cavalry, according' to the highest accounts, 
he defeated lloinanus Diogenes, commanding an 
army of 100,000 men, in tlie Armenian territory, 
and took him prisoner ; but treated him kindly 
till he was ransomed, when he was dismissed 
loaded with presents. After a reign of ten years, 
in which he was not more distinguished for his 
valour, than for his liberality, piety, patience, 
justice, and sincerity, he was stabbed by a des- 
perate Carizmian, whom lie had taken prisoner, 
in 1072 . liis words to his attendants, when he 
found his end approaching, are worthy record : 
‘ In my youth," said he, ‘ I was advised by a wise 
man to humble myself before God; never to con- 
fide in my own strength, or despise the most 
contemptible enemy. These lessons 1 have neg- 
lected, for which I have now met deserved 
punishment. Yesterday, when I beheld from 
an eminence the number and discipline of my 
troops, I said in the confidence of my heart, 

‘ What power on eartli can oppose me t W hat 
man dares to attack me ? To day, vainly trust- 
ing to my own strength and dexterity, I foolishly 
cliecked the prompt zeal and alacrity of my guards 
for my safety, and now I have fallen by the band 
of an a.ssassin ! but I perceive tlH^ no force or 
address can resist fate.’ Alj) Arsl¥a bad a fine 
appearance, and covered bis head with a high 
turban, folded in the form of a crown. The 
caliph Bemrillah conferred on him the title of 
Kzzedin, or Adadheddin, signifying ^ Defender of 
the Faith.’ It is said 1200 princes, or sons of 
princes, have stood at the foot of his throne. 

ALPKN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Ilhine, and electorate of Cologne; 
eight miles south-west of Wesel, and fifty north 
north-west of Colognes 

ALPHA, the name of the first letter in the 
Greek alphabet ; corrcspomling to our A. It is 
fonned from the llelirew ^ (alcph) ; and accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was placed at the head of all 
the letters, because, in the I’hanician language, 
it denotes an ox ; which w^as thought the most 
important among beasts. In composition this 
letter sometimes denotes privation, ir the same 
sense with artp, without ; sometimes augmen- 
tation, as ayavj much ; and sometimes union, as 
afia, together. It is also used as a letter of or- 
der, to denote the first ; and of number, to .sig- 
nify one ; but when it was a numerical letter, a 
little stroke, or an acute accent, was drawn above 
it thus, A , to distinguish it from the meieA, 
which was a letter of order. See A. 

Alpha and Dmlc.a, in Scripture, signify the 
beginning ai\d the end, or the first and the last, 
(i. e. before and after all things; and are there- 
fore used as a hieroglyphic of the Divine Being.) 
They were also fonneily the symbol of Chris- 
tianity, and engraved accordingly on the tombs of 
the ancient Christians, to distinguish them from 
those of idolaters. They are still seen on some 
altar-pieces. ‘ The Alpha and Omega’ is a title 
of Jesus Christ in the Apocalypse, derived from 
a morle of expression frequent amongst the Jewish 
nibbin. Some have sujiposed the verb a(a to 
breathe, <lesignedly formed from the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet, to denote tlie 
first and last act of life 


Alpha, in ancient geography, a river in the 
vicinity of Aquileia, near which Constantine 
was killed, and into which his body was thrown. 
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Alpha BF/i'i CAL, f 
Ai.phaiu/hcally, I 
Alphahkta'iii an. J 


A\(pa alpha, (itra beta. 
The literal characters of 
any language collectively. 


Tliou shall not sighc. 

Nor winkr, nor nod, nor knrelc, nor make a signe ; 
But I of these will wre.st an alphabet, 

And by still practice learne to know thy meaning. 

Shafupeare. 

The letters of the alphabet^ formed hy the several 
motions of the mouth ; and the great variety of syl- 
lables, composed of letters, and formed with almost 
equal velocity ; and the endless number of words, 
capable of being framed out of the alphabet, either of 
more syllables or of one, are wonderful. Holder, 
Taught by their nurses, little children get 

This saying, sooner than their alphabet. 

Dryd. pin. Juv. 

I Iiave digested, in an alphabetical order, all the 
countii's, eoqmrations, and boroughs in (ireat-Britain, 
Mith tlu ir r<!Spective tempers. Swift. 

I had once in my tlioughts,to contrive a grammar, 
more than 1 ran now comprise in short hints ; and a 
dictionary, alphabetically containing the words of the 
language, which the deaf person is to learn. 

Holder's Elements of Speech, 

Ar.PHApr.T, in grammar, of a\<pa and /?£ra, 
Greek; aiphabetum, Latin ; tlie whole order or 
collection of letters wliich arc used in any lan- 
guage. An extensive controversy has existed 
amongst hrariied men, whether the method of 
expressing our ideas by visible symbols, called 
letters, be really a human invention; oi whether 
w'c ought to attribute an art so exceedingly use- 
ful, to an immediate iiiTimation from the Deity. 
Jn favour of tlie latter opinion it has been urged, 
1. That the five books of Moses are universally 
acknowledged to be the most anoient composi- 
tions, as well as the most early specimens of al- 
])liabetiral writing extant. 1 1, therefore, we sup- 
pose writing to be the result of human ingenuity, 
it must be different from all other arts, having 
bc*en brought to perfection at once ; as the tL- 
brew alphabet contains everything essential to 
the exposition of human thoughts. It may in- 
deed he replied, that alphabetical characters per- 
haps existed ages before the writings of Moses, 
thougli the more ancient specimens have perished. 
But the simplicity of manners predominant ui 
the early ages, ami the little intercourse which 
nations had with one another, will scarce allow 
us to suppose that such a com])lex and curious 
contrivance as alphabetical writing could be in- 
vented by a race^of men whose w'ants w^cre so 
few, their advantages so circumscribed, and ll'Cit 
ideas so limited. 2. If alphabetical charadeij 
were a iiumari invention, it might be expectei 
that different nations would have fallen upon 
the same expedient indei:>endent of each ot 
during the compa.s.s of so many ages. But 
such thing has taken place ; and the writing o^i 
every people on earth may he referred to on 
common original. If this can be proved, the a ^ 
gument from successive derivation, withou 
single instance of independent discovery, 
be allowed to amount to the very highest deg*^ 
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of probability in favour of our hypothesis, which 
vs ill now rest on the evidence for or agaifist this 
fact; and which may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing manner : — Among the Fatropean nations 
we find none who can pretend any right to tlie 
discovery of letters. All of them derived the art 
from the Romans, excepting only the Turks, who 
liad it from the Arabians. The Romans never 
laid claim to the discovery ; but confi'ssed that 
they derived their knowledge from the (Greeks, 
and tlie latter owned that they had it from the 
Plurnicians ; who, as well as their colonists the 
C'arthaginiaus, spoke a dialect of the Hebrew 
scarcely varying from t^e original. The Coptic 
or Kgy])tian resembles the Creek in most of its 
characters, and is therefore to be referred to the 
s'.imc original. The ( 'haldee, Syriac, and latter 
Samaritan, are dialects of the Hebrew, without 
any considerable deviation, or many additional 
word.s. 'fhe Etliiopic diHers more from the He- 
brew, but less than the Arabic ; yet that these 
laip^uages have issued all fiom the .same stock, 
the similarity their formation, and the num- 
berless words common to them, all sufficiently 
e\itK’e; and the* Persic is very nearly allied to 
the Arabic. Alterations indeed would Tiaturally 
!)(} produced, in [)roportion to the eivili/ation of 
tla; several nations, and their intei<‘Ouise \:ilh 
etlieis; which will account for the suTHU'ior 
e<)|)iousncss of some above the rest. It appears 
then, that all the languages in use amongst men, 
that have been conveyed in alphabetical charac- 
ters, have been the languages of })('Ople coiiiiected 
ultimately or immediately with tlie Hebrews, 
who have handed dowti the earliest specimens 
of writing to ])()sterity ; and we have lln'refiire 
the greatest reason to Ix liexe, that their metliod 
ot writing, as well as their language, wasderive<l 
hoin the same source. This proposition will he 
farther confirmed from considering the .sameness 
of the tirlificial denominations of tln^ letters in the 
Oriental, Creek, and Latin languages, accom- 
panied also by a similar arrangemeut, as alpha, 
f’Cta, kc. Herodotus informs ns, that * t!;ose 
l*h(X‘nici:in.s who came with Cadmus, introduced 
many improvements among the Creeks, and al- 
])hahetical writing too, not known among them 
t)efore that period. At first they used tin* Plui*- 
tneian diameter ; but in jirocess of tinu', ns the 
pi'onimciation altered, the standard of tin* letters 
'vas also changed. The Ionian Creeks inhabited 
‘U that timeihe parts adjacent to Plio-nicia ; wlio 
having received the art of alphabetical writing 
horn the Phoenicians, used it, with an alteration 
some few characters, and coiifesse*d ingenu- 
ously, that it was called IMnenician frenn tiie in- 
hoducers of it.' He tells us that he liad himself 
the characters of Oadnius in n temple of 
‘J<nienia Apollo at Thel les in llceotia, engraven 
’‘P»» tripods, and very much resembling the 
^>nian characters. Again, the old Samaritan is 
precisely the same as the Hebrew language ; and 
Samaritan Pentateuch docs not vary by a 
letter in twenty words from the Hebrew : 
the characters are widely difierent ; for the 
^ews adopted the Chaldaic le Iters during their 
•iptivity at Babylon, instead of the characters of 
Jl^eir forefathers. 3. What we know of those 
ions wlio have continued for many centuries 
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unconnected with the rest of the world, strongly 
militates against the liypothe.sis of the human in- 
vention of alphabetical writing. The experiment 
has been fairly made upon the ingenuity of man- 
kind for a longer period than that which is sup- 
posed to have produced alphabetical writing by 
regular gradations; and this experiment deter- 
mines peremptorily in their favour. TheChinese, 
a people famous forjheir discoveries and mecha- 
nical turn of genius, have made some advances 
towards the delineation of their ideas by arbitrary 
signs, hut have nevertheless bcmi unable to 
accomplish this exquisite device; and after so 
long a trial to no purpose, we may rea.sonably in- 
fer that their mode of writing, which is growing 
more intricate and voluminous every day, would 
never terminate in so clear, so compiaratively 
simple an expedient as that of alphabetical cha- 
racters. The Mexicans, too, had made some 
rud(^ attempts of the same kind ; but with less 
success than the Chinese. Hieroglyphics were 
also in use among the Egyptians posterior to the 
practice of alphabetical writing !jy tlie Jews ; but 
whether the e])isto!ography, as it is called, of the 
former people, which was in vogue during the 
continuance of the hieroglyphics, might not be 
another name for alphabetical writing, cannot be 
decided. ^ 

We shall nilt jiursue this argument furtluT, but 
offer the reader a table of the most celebrated 
alphabets of ancient mid modern times referring 
to (Liammak, I^ANOUAGE, aiul (lic aitick's whicli 
treat of the respective countries, where they are 
or have been spoken, for further imformation 
respecting them. 

Abyssimax Alphabet. In substance the same 
as tlie Im iiioi’ic, wliich see. 

Adam, Alphabet of, a Chaldean alphabet at- 
tributed to Adam. 

/l-.oi.i AN, an an( lent Greek alpliabet, according 
to Thesius Ambrosius. 

Anoi.o-noii.uan, a variety of the Gothic al- 
pliabct, which see. 

Tlu‘ Ahabk’ Alphabet is in its most ancient 
form called the Kuiic from the city Kufa, 
on the Eiqihratcs. It consists of initial letters 
used at the beginning ; medial letters, or tliose 
used in the middle; and final letters, or those 
used at the end of words. The modern Arabic 
is said to have been invented by tlie vizier 
Molach, A.1L 933, who wrote the Koran three, 
limes in it, so fair and correct as to make it a 
]>orfect model of writing. This consists also of 
four sorts of characUns, namely, single, initial, 
medial, and final, which is the common cliaraetc'r 
of the Arabians, Turks, and I'ersians ; but tlie 
two latter nations have added four more letters^ 
namely, n, ^ cA, t zh, ^ g, and given a 

'* C. ^ 1 . 

different power to others. There are two otho; 

variations of the Arabic, namely, the African 
and Mauritanian, which are said to bo used in 
different parts of Africa. 

Arcadian, a Latin alphabet, taken from th* 
Eugubian tables, and so called because supposed 
to have been brought by Evander from Arcadia 
into Latium. 

Armenian approaches, in many respects, 
very near to the Ohaldee or Syriac, and to the 
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Greek in otheis. There is a common printing 
character of the Armenian capitals and small 
letter ; and an ornamental kind of character, 
which is termed blooming, or flowery, because it 
is used for the titles of books : Duret likewise 
mentions an ancient Armenian character, which 
he says was taken from an inscription over an 
entrance into the castle of Curcho. Schroeder, 
Thesaur. Lwg. Armen. ; Duret. Tresor, des Lang, 
p. 725. It is used in Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Tartary, as well as Armenia. 

Attic, a variation of the ancient Greek, 
which see. 

Bali, a dialect used in Bali, an island north 
of Java. 

Barman, an alphabet of the kingdom of Ava, 
in the order, power, and general form of its 
letters greatly resembling the Sanscrit. 

Bastard or Mongrei,, first made by a Ger- 
man named Heilman, in 1490, was in common 
use in France, in the fifteenth century ; so called 
because it was derived from the Lettres de Forme, 
or Gothic character ; but it has most of its angles 
cut off or diminished. Fournier gives four 
V'arieties of tins bastard character. 

Batta, one of tlie most extensive languages in 
tlie island of Sumatra. 

Bengali.ee, the alphabet Bengal, very 
similar to the Sanscrit ^ 

Bulgarian, a character similar to that of the 
Illyrian. 

Bullantic or Imperial, an alphabet of or- 
namented capitals, so called because it was 
employed in writing the papal bulls. 

Cadeaux, flourishing capitals, that were used 
in French writing of the fifth century. 

Cadmean, the original Greek alphabet, sup- 
posed to have been first introduced into Greece 
by Cadmus. 

Chaldee, alphabets can scarcely be distin 
guished from the Phetnician or Syriac. Several 
have been ascribed by the Habbin to Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, &c. Its character, as at present 
known, is that of the Hebrew. 

Of Charlemagne, the name of three alpha- 
bets attributed to the emperor Charlemagne, by 
whom they are said to have been introduced, at 
the commencement of the ninth century, for the 
purpose of improving the letters used in his 
dominions. 

The Chinese language has no literal alpha- 
net, but consists of 214 key-words, or radical 
characters, that serve to form 80,000 characters, 
of which it is composed. 

CoPTip, so called from Coptos, in Egypt, a 
mixture of Greek and Egyptian. There are two 
characters under this name, one of which is the 
ancient, and the other the modem Coptic. The 
latter, consisting of thirty-two letters, is only to 
be met with in the books of Egyptian Christians, 
by whom it was used in tlie translation of the 
Sacred Writings. Kircher. (Edip. JEgppt, et 
Copt.; Pocock. in Not. ad Spec. Hist. Arab. 

Croatian, a variety of the Illyrian alpha- 
bet, which see 

Dalmatian, said to have been invented by 
St. Jerome. Duret. Tresor. des iMng. &c. p. 738. 
Dorio, a variety of the ancient Greek. 
Eoyptian. Ancient Egyptian characters were 
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of three kinds ; namely, i7ri<'oXoypa0tic6c, or vul- 
gar; hpariKuCf or sacred ; and UpoyXvtpiKb^, hiero- 
glyphic. Vestiges remain of tliem all, of which 
only conjectural explanations can be offered. 
Their letters are in all probability lost. Tho 
Coptic is the only Egyptian character that re- 
mains. Herod. 1. 2, c. 36 ; Diodor. Sic. 1. 3 ; He. 
liodor. JEthiop. 1. 4 ; Clem. Alexandria. Strum. 
1.5; Eustatti. ad Horn. II. 6, v. 168. 

Engi.ish, Old, or Black Letter, called by the 
French, Lettres de Forme, was first used by Gut- 
teinberg and Faust, at Mentz, and by them de- 
nominated Lettres Burgeoises. 

The Ethiopic, Amharic, or Abyssinian al- 
phabet, is evidently derived from the Samaritan 
or Phoenician ; only, contrary to the Oriental cus- 
tom, it is written from right to left. 

Etruscan was the earliest alphabet used in 
Italy, so called from the Etrusci,the most ancient 
inhabitants of that country. It is a sort of Pe- 
lasgian or Arcadian character, frequently found 
on coins, anil disposed after the Greek fashion, 
PH>rpo<pTjdov, i. e. alternately from left to right, 
and from right to left. Two other alphabets :ue 
attributed to the Etruscans, which were used ;is 
sacred characters by their priests. 

Flemish is tlie proper alphabet of the Austrian 
and French Netherlands, and is used in their 
common printing, which resembles the old 
English. 

Franco-Gallic, so called from its being a 
mixture of French and Gaulish characters, nv;is 
used under the first race of the kings of Eranwi in 
their public acts. 

Franks, an alphabet used by the earliest in- 
habitants of the Low Countries, and afterwards 
transferred to Gaul, was a variety of the l.atin 
alphabet. Another alphabet under this name 
belonging to the Lingua Fran^ais, is a kind of 
jargon spoken on the shores of the Mediterrunoan ; 
the characters of which are composed of French, 
vulgar Greek, Spanish, and Italian. 

French, Ancient, an alphabet of this name 
was used in the fifth century, under the first race 
of the P'rench kings. 

The Georgian is an alphabet which consists 
of four different characters ; namely, ancient 
(ieorgian; immediately derived from, and nearly 
allied to, the Greek ; two, called sacred, consist- 
ing of capitals and small letters ; and the fourth, 
a writing-hand of the Georgians. 

German consists of two characters, capital 
and small letters, which are used for printing, 
and two also for writing, or the current-hand. 

Gothic. To Ulphilas, a bishop of the Goths 
in 388, is attributed the most ancient alphabet o 
this name. It bears a strong affinity to the 
Runic ; a second Gothic alphabet is formed from 
the Greek and Latin ; a third, attributed to A * 
bert Durer in the sixteenth century, is very 
similar to the German. 

Gothic, Modem, an old English or Norma 
character, called in French, les Lettres Tourneur^ 
It vyas much used in adorning the missals of 
Romish church. 

Greek. We have seen the testimony of _ 
rodotus, (similar to that of Pliny, Plutarch, ^ 
others,) that Cadmus, the Phomician, introclu 
the first Greek alphabet into Bceotia. wnere 
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settled B. C. 1500^ although Diodorus is of 
opinion that the Pelasgian letters were prior to 
the Cadmean. From comparing the Cadmean 
and Pelasgian alphabets, however, with the Phoe- 
iiiciari, it is clear that they sprung from one and 
the same origin. The Cadmean, or, as it is 
otherwise called, the Attic or Ionic alphal)et, is 
principally found on coins and medals, the Pelas- 
giaii is drawn from the Eugubian tables : the 
former consisted originally of only sixteen 
letters, to which eight others were afterwards 
added ; the number of the latter varies, according 
to the account of different writers, from twelve 
to twenty letters. 'J’he next Greek alphabet of 
ancient times is the Sigean, so called because 
ihe letters which composed it are taken from the 
inscription on a maible pillar near the town of 
Sigeum. The antiquity of this alphabet is evinced 
by its being read alternately from left to right, 
and from right to left, which manner of writing 
was called lin^po^rj^ovy because it resembled the 
turning of oxen at both ends of a furrow. It is 
besides observable that the 11 for the long E, and 
the Q for the longO were not then in use, but 
afterwards introduced by Simonides. Other 
Greek characters are drawn from medals and in- 
scriptions ; namely, the Nemean, Ik (k ISO, 
engraven on marbles, as is supposed, before the 
Peloponnesian war; the Delian, from inscrip- 
tions oil the remains of a stately building on 
Mount Cynthus, in the island of Delos; the 
Athenian ; and the Teian. About ,'>00 years be- 
fore the ('hristian icra, Simonides completed the 
(ireck al])habet, called the Ionic; and other 
Greek al|)liahets of different ages are — one used 
in the time of Alexander the Great, B. C. 330; 
another drawn from the coins of the Antiochi, 
kings of Syria, &c. B. (\ 240 to 187 ; that of 
C’onstantiiie the Great, A. D. 30G ; of Justinian 
the Great, A. D. 527 ; of lleraelius, A. D. GIO ; 
of Eeo Jaurus, A. D. 71G. To these may be 
added that of the Alexandrian MS. of the New 
Testament. See Alexandrian Manuscript, 
for a specimen. 

Herrew. The Rabbins attribute the invention 
of two Hebrew alphabets to Solomon. Those 
most worthy of note are the ancient and modern 
Hebrew, the former of which is suppbsedto have 
been invented by Esdrus after the captivity, and 
to have given rise to the latter. This question, 
however, has undergone much discussion among 
the learned, both Jews and Christians ; but 
'vhile the two Buxtorfs contend that the Hebrew 
now in use was that in which Moses wrote, the 
prevailing opinion is, that the Samaritan or 
1 hcEnician was the original Hebrew character, 
Rnd that the present alphabet was invented after 
me captivity PI. HI. M ISCELLAN EOUS, COlltainS 
specimens of Samaritan inscriptions on coins, 
^ dch it is admitted were struck prior to captivity. 
^ H represents the censer on the obverse, and, 
the reverse, Aaron’s rod budding; the in- 
scriptions, the ‘ Shekel of Israel ’ and * Jenisa- 
cm the Holy.^ The first, which has ^ over the 
censer, was a half shekel ; the second having 
the third of a shekel ; and the third also having 
the fourth of a shekel. The Rabbinical Hebrew 
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is the current hand in use among the Jews at 
present. 

The IIuNS, an alpliabet so called because 
used by the Huns, who settled in Pannonia, or 
Hungaiy, iii 370. 

Jacobite, a corruption of the Greek alphabet, 
used by the Jacobites, an heretical sect, in their 
religious services. 

Japanese consists of three characters ; namely, 
two that are in common use, and one that is 
u.sed only at court. Like the Chinese, it is 
written from top to bottom. 

Icelandic, the same as the Runic. 

Illyrian. There are two alphabets of this 
name ; one said to have been invented by St. 
Cyril, and the other by St. Jerome, or, according 
to Aventinus, by one Methodius, a bishop of 
lllyrium, who used it in the translation of the 
Scriptures : the former bears a great affinity to 
the Rusrsian, the latter to the Dalmatian. Duret. 
Tits, dcs Lang. p. 741. 

Indian, the same as the Ethiopian. Duret 
mentions another Indian alphabet, which is ge- 
nerally used among the Easterns. 

The Irish alphabet bears, in the opinion of 
Valiancy, a great affinity to the Phoenician, from 
which he sui^oses it to be derived. The Irish 
also used r^^terious alphabets in their incanta- 
tions, after the manner of those given under the 
name of ogums, from oga and ogma, an augury. 
Their three principal ogums, were the ogum 
Beath, when bt or b(;ath was placed always for 
the letter a ; ogum coll, when, for vowels, 
diphthongs, and triphthongs in the ogum, the let- 
ter c was variously repeated ; ogumcroabh, ortho 
virgular ogum, liaving a line or stem called the 
croabh, through which, on each side, are drawn 
perpendicular strokes. 

Kune, the ancient Arabic. See Arabic. 

Latin, from the Etruscan, wiiich see. This 
alphabet underwent successive changes, until it 
arrived at its present state, in w4hch it is more 
generally known by tlie name of Roman. 

The l.oMBAiiD is also a \ariety of the Latin 
character. 

M.Eso-GoTiiir, an alphabet attributed to Ul- 
philas, bishop of the Goths, in the ninth century, 
and used in the translation of the Scriptures. 

Malararic, an alphabet consisting of sixteen 
vowels, and thirty-five simple consonants or 
radicals. Alphabet Var. Congregat. de Fropch- 
guild. Fide, vol. ii. 

Malayan is a character similar to the Arabic. 

Mantchon, a sort of Tartaric. See Tar- 
taric, 

Men DEAN, an alphabet used by the IMendes, 
a people of Egypt, A. D. 277 ; formed from 
the Syriac. 

Mon It’s, a mode of writing among the ancient 
Britons by cutting letters upon slicks, either in 
a square or triangular form, very similar to tliat 
which is given as a specimen of the ^V elsh or 
Bardic alphabet. 

Norman. Two alphabets ore given under 
this name on the authority of Bede, one of which 
was a variety of the Greek. 

Palmyrian was fiist decyphered by the Abbe 
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Barthelem^, is read fiom right to leh. It bears 
a strong athnity to the Hebrew. 

Pelasgian is a name given to the alphabet 
which the Greeks derived from the Phcenicians, 
whom they called IlfXaffyoc, Pelasgii, quasi Pe- 
lagi, from rfXayoc, the se-a, because they tra- 
versed the ocean for the purposes of coniiuerce. 

Persi an, Modern, is nearly the same as the 
Arabic alphabet, except the addition of four 
letters, and a few slight differences in the povvf*rs 
given to the letters. Hyde gives an ancient 
character called Zend or Pazend, and snpposa 
to have been used by Zoroaster. Hyde de Rc 
Rg. Vet. Persar. 

The Phcenjc/an alphabets comprehend a 
great variety of characters, drawn generally from 
coins or irjsrri[)tions, and as ancient characters 
as any in the world. Scaliger supposes this to 
have been the original Hebrew charaeter, otlier- 
wise called the Samaritan. 

It CMC, a variety of the Ma).so-Gothic, used by 
several nations of the North. 

The Russian alphabet is evidently derived 
from the Greek. 

Samaritan is the name given to that variety 
of Phoenician character, which is supposed to 
have been used by the Jew's fron^he time of 
Moses to the captivity. See Hfw^rw'. This 
name was given to it, because the Samaritans 
continued to use it, after tbecajitivity, in w riting 
the Pentateuch. It has been collected by Wal- 
ton from coins and inscriptions : the modern 
Samaritan differs somewhat born tlie anciimt. 

Sanscrit. The alphabet of the Sanskrita, 
i. e. the perfect or polished language of the 
Hindoo class, is called also the Devanagari. 

Sar-vcf-N. The Saracen alphabet, used at the 
time of their conquests, bears some affinity to 
the Phamician. Another alphabet under this 
name is quoted by Morton, on the authority of 
Kircher, which is very similar to the Arabic. — 
])urct. Tn s. cics jMug. p. 47.5. 

Saxon consists of two characters, the ancient 
and modem. 

ScLAVoxiAX, the alphabet used liy the ancient 
inhabitants of Sclavonia, and which bore some 
resemblance to the Illyrian. 

Servian, an alphabet bearing some resem- 
blance to the Greek, is attributed to St. Cyril, 

A. D. 700 ; and other characters, under this 
name, to St. Jen'me. 

Si a MIC is an alphabet bearing affinity to the 
Chinese. 

Stranchelo, the ancient Syriac, from the 
Greek cpoyyeXoc, round, or r.ither, rude and 
rough, said to have been in use, 15. C. 300. The 
modern Syriac, consists of initials, medial.s, and 
finals, like the Arabic. Prom this character two 
others were fomied, called Nestorian, from the 
Nestorians of Syria, but differing only in some 
.slight particulars. A fifth and sixth sort of 
Syriac nave been given under the names of Syro- 
Galilean and Syro-llebraic. 

Sumatran. The dialects of Sumatra have 
each a peculiar alphabet, of which Marsden has 
taken notice in his Comparative Vocabulary, as 
the Batta, I^mpoor, Kejang, &c. 

Talenga, an alphabet of the kingdom of 
Decan, similar to the Malabaric. 
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TAMOuuc,an alphabet of India, much usd 
in letter-press printing. 

Tartaric, the same as the Arabic; but th 
Mantebou Tartar is a different charactiV ^ 
TEi raxic, a northern alphabet, bearing con- 
sitlerable affinity to the Saxon. 

Thibetan, the alphab(*t used by the I.amus 
according to the ‘ Alphabeta \'aria Typis sacr» 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide.’ 

Turkish is th<’ same as the Arabic, with the 
addition of five letters. 

iVy.isii, (C'ovlbren y Heirs, i. e. the Rmlic 
alphabet,) consisted of sixteen primitive or radi- 
cal characters, and twenty-four secondary ones. 
It was foniK’d byciUtinf' the letters on a stick in 
a triangular or square character. 

The learned author of Hermes states, tliat to 
about twenty plain elementary sounds, we owe 
that variety of articulate words which have benu 
sufficient to ex))lain the sj utirncnts of such iiri 
innumerable multitude as all the [last and present 
generations of men. .Mr. Sheridan says, tluu 
the number of simple socinls in our tongue are 
tuenty-eight ; while J)r. Kenriek contends, that 
we have only clevcm distinct spri ies of articulate 
sounds, which even liy ('ontraetion, ]>rolongation, 
and composition, are increased only to the num- 
ber of sixteen ; every syllable or articulate souiul 
in our langua;re lieing one of tin* nuinber. Hislioj) 

M ilkins and Dr. W illiam Holder speak ol 
tbirty-three distinct soutids,— After the analysis 
or decompositic-n of language into the (denumtary 
sounds, tile next step towards tin* notation of it 
by ulpliabetical charaders woidd be the delinea- 
tion of a separate mark or hdter to laijireseii' 
each sound ; which marks, tlnnigh few in nuiu- 
ber, would admit of such a variety of arrange- 
ments and combination^, as miglit IjC capable ef 
pioducing tliat infinity of articulate sounds which 
CMjmposo language. The ingenious Wachter, in 
his Naluriv et SeiipturiL' Concordia, p <34, endea- 
vours to show, tliat ten marks or cnaracters are 
sutficienl for this purpose. From a calculation 
made by IVlr. Prestet, it ajipears, that, allowint? 
only twenty-four letters to an alphabet, tlic dit- 
ferent possible words that may be made out ol 
those letters, would amount to the following 
number, 1 39 1 ,724,288,887,252,999,425, 1 28,493, 
402,200 I Of all known languages, the Greek 
has been regarded as one of the most copious, 
the radices only of which are estimated at about 
3244 ; but then it abounds so exceedingly 
compounds and derivatives, that Wilkins thinks 
tliey may be moderately computed at about 

10.000. Ilermanus Hugo asserts, that no lan- 
guage has .so few as 100,000 words; and V’arro 
is frequently quoted by learned men, as having 
affirmed tliat there are in the J.atin no less than 

5.000. 000 ; reckoning all the variations of nouns 
and verbs by composition, conjugation, declen- 
sion, and inflection. 

Bishop Wilkins charges all the alphabets ex- 
tant with great irregularities, in respect to order, 
nuYiiber, power, figure, &c. The order of thenj 
certainly ajipears inartificial, precarious, an 
confused : and even in the Hebrew alphahe 
there are letters both redundant and deficien • 
Most known alphabets .are redundant, either 
allotting several letters to tlie same power an 
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sound, as in the Hebrew jo and 17> and the ordi- 
j nary Latin c and k, f and ph ; or by reckoning 
; double letters among the simple elements of 
^ speech ; as in the Hebrew y, the Greek ^ and 
I the Ijatin x, Zy and ; consonant : and deficient, in 
f various respects, especially in regard to vowels, 

* of which there are seven or eight kinds commonly 
f used, though the Latin alphabet only takes notice 
[ of six ; besides which, the difference among 
I vowels, in respect of length or brevity, is not 
I sufficiently provided for : the ancients, we know, 
used to express a long vowel, by doubling its 
character, as awaahamy naata, ree^ acedes ; and 
the vowel ?, instead of being doubled, was fre- 
quently prolonged, as in jedIlis, pIso, vIvus. 
The method used in English for lengthening and 
abbreviating vowels, viz. by adding e quiescent 
to the end of a word, for prolonging a syllable ; 
and doubling the following consonants, for the 
shortening of a vowel, are equally improper; be- 
cause the sign ought ever to be where the sound 
is. Again, their powers are not always fixed ; 
the vowels, for instance, are generally acknow- 
ledged to have each of them several sounds : 
thus tlie vowel i has at least three different 
sounds, and one of these only is expressed in 
writing no less than in six several ways, viz. by 
c, as in he ; by ee, as in three ; by as '\n field ; 
by as in near ; by ee, as in pcaplc ; and by 
as in privi/e^e. Nor are the consonants of more 
determinate power; witness the two diffl'n'nt 
pronuneia lions of the same letter c in tlu^ same 
word chro ; and of^*- in lugligence. To add no 
more, the letters r, s, and t with an i aft(.‘r it, ani 
used alike to denote the same power ; and the 
letter s is commonly used for ;; ; and which is 
yet worse, some letters of the same name and 
shape are used at one time for vowels, and at 
another for consonants ; as ;, u, w, // ; which yet 
<lifti*r from one anotlier, says bishop Wilkins, 
ucut a);y)?;s f t an 'una ; * as mufb as soul and 
body. — from this confusion in the power of 
letters, tlu^re arise divers irregularities; such as, 
that some words are distinguished in writing, 
which are the same in pronunciation, e. gr. cesaio 
and sessiOj &c. and others are distinguished in 
pronuHciation, which are the same in writing ; as 
J now read — T hiive ready &c. 

^ arious plans have been suggested to remedy 
jhese imperfections, and veiy plausible schemes 
exhibited for that purpose, by iMr. 
.odwick, Bp. Wilkins, Dr. Franklin, 6cc. ; but 
tie great difficulty, if they should be ovei so 
AT “cu bringing them into general use. 

, **• Sheridan observ es, that, in our Ihiglish al- 
P labet, there are many sounds for which we 
no letters or marks : and that there ought to 
? ^me more characters or letters to make a com- 
4 which every simple sound 

V o^ffd have a mark peculiar to itself. The fol- 
bis scheme of the English Alphabet. 

Number of simple sounds in our tongue 28 . 

^ bowels, a a I e 0 o e i u 
hall hat hate beer note noose bet sit but 
w y 

short oo short ee 

I ^Ottsonants ^ ^ ^ f S ^ I m n p r s t v z th 
[ ' i sh zh ng. 
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2 Superfluous, c, which has the power of k or 
s; qy that of k before u, 

2 Compound, jy which stands for dzft; z for ks 

or gz. 

1 No letter, //, only a mark of aspiration. 
Consonants divided into mutes and semivowels. 

6 M utes, b d g k p t. 

3 Pure mutes, k p t. 

3 Impure, h d g. 

13 Semivowels,) i l 

or liquids } J t 'tn n r s v z th th sh zh ng, 

9 Vocal, I m n 7' v z th zh ng. 

4 Aspirated, f s iK sh. 

Divided again into 

4 I>abial, b p r f. 

8 Dental, d t th tfi z ss zh csh. 

4 Palatine, g k I r. 

3 Nasal, m n ng. 

ATdMl.EA, in entomology, a species of the 
phalicna hombyx, with ferruginous wings, a 
white point in the middle, and u punctuated 
brown streak ; — found in New Holland. 

ALPllENUS VAIlLbS. See Ar.FKRNUS. 

ALPHEIIATZ, in astronomy, a fixed star of 
the third magnitude in Aquarius. 

ALd^IIEUA'^^uVlikipher), a native of Russia, 
and of the iv/fperial line. When tliat country 
was torn in pieces by intestine quarrels, in the 
latter end of the l(3th century, this gentleman 
and liis two lirothers were sent over to P'ngland 
under the care of a Russian merchant, who en- 
tered them at Oxford, where two of them died of 
the small pox. This surviving brother entered 
into orders; and in 1618 obtained the rectory of 
Wooley in Huntingdonshire; and though twice 
invited to return to his native country by a poli- 
tical party, he chose rather to remain with his 
ff(Xik. In 1643 the republicans took him by 
force from his pulpit, as he was preaching, and 
turned his wife and cinldren into tlie street. He 
raised a lent in the church-yard, over against 
his house, and lived there with his family for a 
week. Mr. Alphery afterwards left Huntingdon- 
shire, and resided at Hammersmith till the res- 
toration again put him in possession of his living ; 
but, being aged and infirm, he could not per- 
form its duties ; and having settled a curate, re- 
tired to his son’s house at Hammersmith, where 
he died. 

AI.PHEStBfEA, ’AX06(r//3oia, in mythology- 
daughter of Phlegeiis, and wife of Alcmaeon,the 
son of Amphiareus, abandoned by her husband 
for Calirrhoe, the daughter of Achelous. He 
attempted to obtain a necklace ffom her which 
she had received as a bridal present, and was 
killed by her brothers in revenge. 

ALPIIESTES, in ichthyology, the name of a 
fish, the cin;i}dus of Linnaus, seeming to approach 
very much to the turdus or wrasse kind, but 
having the rays of its back-fin prickly all the way 
to the tail ; whereas the turdi have only the an- 
terior rays of that fin prickly, the rest smooth. 
It is a small fish, caught about the shores, and 
among rocks ; its back is purple, and its sides 
and belly yellowish. Its mouth is small, and lias 
thick and fleshy lips. 

ALPHETI,'in astronomy, another name for 
the star Lucida Corona. 

ALPHEUS, or Alpheivs, in ancient g('Ogru- 
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phy, a large river of the Peleponnesus ; which, Quintus Curtius is said to have afforded him 
rising in, and after several windings running such delight, that it gave a hxvourable turn to a 
through, Arcadia, and by Olympia in Elis, with dangerous illness. He is said also to have read 
a south-west course fell into the Sinus Chelo- the Bible fourteen times, with several comments 
nites, about ten miles south of Olympia. It had on it ; and favoured its translation into the 
a common spring with the Eurotas, at the foot Spanish language. He also completed a code 
of mount Parthenius, near the village Asea. The of laws, known under the title of Las Partidas 


poets fabled that, out of love to the nymph Are- 
thusa, this river ran under the sea to Sicily, and 
burst out again at the fountain of that name in 
Syracuse. Pausanias adds, that the Kleans had 
a law, which condemned any woman to death 
that should either appear at the Olympic games, 
or cross this river during tliat solemnity. X'irgil 
alludes to this stream in the following lines : 

Alphaium fama est hue Elidis ainnem 
Occultas cgisse vias subter mare ; qui nunc 
Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis ronfunditur undis. 
And Lord Byron has a beautiful application of 
the above fable, as o metaphor, in his Lara. 

Alpufa’s, the father of the apostle James and 
Jude. Mary, his wife, is said to have been tlie 
sister of the Virgin, and hence some writers say 
his sons were called the brethren of our Lord. 
He is supposed to be the same with Cleophas. 
Also the name of the father of the Evangelist 
Matthew. ^ 

ALPHITIDON, fr;m aX^iroi^^wder, i.e. a 
bone ground to powder. In surgery, a species of 
fracture, wherein the bone is broken into a great 
number of small parts, or portions. 

ALPHONSIN, in surgery, an instrument for 
extracting bullets, or other extraneous substances, 
from the human body. This instrument derives 
its name from the inventor Alphonsus Ferrius, 
a physician of Naples; and consists of three 
branches, which are closed on a ring. When in- 
troduced into the wound, the operator draws 
back the ring towards the handle, upon which the 
branches opening, the ring is pushed from the 
liaft, by which means the ball is grasped firmly, 
and extracted from the wound. 

AtPlIONSINE TABLES, astronomical ta- 
bles made by Alphonso X, (See Alphonso X.) 
They were drawn up chiefly by the skill and 
pains of a learned Jew, rabbi Isaac Ilazan, and 
called Alphonsine Tables in honour of this 
prince, who was at considerable expense con- 
cerning them. He fixed the epoch of the tables 
to the 30th of May, 1252, being the day of his 
accession to the throne. They were printed for 
the first lime in 1483, byRadlolt, of Venice; (an 
edition extremely rare ;) there are others of 1492, 
1521, 1545, See. 

ALPHONSO, or Alphonsus, I. king of Ar- 
'agon and Navarre, succeeded his brother Pedro I. 
in 11,04; and in 1109 became king of Castile by 
his marriage with Urraca, daughter to Alphonso 
VI. king of Castile and Leon, lie took Saragossa 
from the Moors; but his queen proving faithless, 
he divorced her, which involved nim in wars with 
tlie Castilians. He died in 1124. 

This was also the name of several monarchs of 
Arragon, Leon, and Castile, who variously dis- 
tinguish^ themselves in contest with the Moors 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Alphonso X. king of Leoto and Castile, was 
sumamed the and author of the astronomi- 
cal tables, called Alphonsine. The perusal of 


begun by his father, and substituted the verna- 
cular tongue for the Latin in law proceedings. 
He was elected emperor in opposition to iliehard 
duke of Cornwall, and was excommunicated by 
the pope for persisting in his claim to that dig- 
nity. Dethroned by his son Sancho : he died 
of grief, in 1284. 

Alphonso XI. king of Leon and Castile, suc- 
ceeded his father Ferdinand IV. in 1312. He 
defeated and slew Abdulmalic, son of Abul Has- 
san, king of Fez, in 1339; and at the battle of 
Tariff', in 1340, obtained a signal victory over the 
Moors, of whom it is said 200,000 were slain ; 
besides taking Algozira from them : he died in 
1350. 

ALPIIUS, in medicine, a distemper, described 

by Celsus, under the name of vitiligo. In this 
disease the skin is rough, and exhibits spots of 
white; whence it is denominated leuce. Where 
the spots are black, it is called nigra and melanc. 
It bears the same relation to the leuce, as the 
scabies to the lepra ; the first is superficial and 
cutaneous, the second sinks deeper into the flesh. 

ALPINE Mouse. See XIouse and Marwot.c. 

ALPINI, or Alpinus, (Prosper), a celebrated 
Venetian physician and botanist, l>orn in 1553. 
He travelled in Egypt to acquire a knowledge of 
exotic plants, and was the first who explained the 
fructification and generation of plants by the sex- 
ual system. Upon his return to Venice, in 1586, 
Andrew Doria, prince *clf Melfi, appointed him 
his physician; until the republic of Venice, being 
jealous that so distinguished a subject of theirs, 
as Alpini, should continue at Genoa, invited him 
in 1593, to fill the professorship of botany at 
Padua. He discharged this office with great re- 
putation, till he died in 1616, in the 64th year of 
his age. His principal works (which have pass- 
ed through numerous editions), are De Medicina 
yEgyptiorum ; De plantis /Egypt! ; De Balsamo, 
a treatise on the famous balm of Gilead ; De 
Prasagieiida Vita et Morte /l\grotantium, con- 
sisting chiefly of a collection and arrangement of 
the pres.'iges of Hippocrates; De Medicma Me- 
thodica, being an attempt to elucidate and re- 
store the ancient doctrine of the Methodistic sect 
in medicine ; De Raphontico disputatio inaugu- 
ralis ; and De Plantis exoticis. 

ALPINI A, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the monandria class o 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking undei 
the 8th order, scitaminc. The characters are. 
CAL. aperiarithium above, small, and trifid : coR. 
monopetalous, unequal, and as if doubled : staM. 
one filament, with linear antherae joining to t e 
margin : pist. a roundish germen, beneath : t o 
stylus simple, and the stigma obtusely trigonous. 
PER. is a fleshy ovate trilocular capsule, wi ^ 
three valves. The seeds are ovate, sw very 
merous; the receptaculum is pulpy and vey 
large. Of this genus, various species, natives 
the East and West Indies, have been law*.^ 
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numerated by Mr. RosCoe, Dr. Roxburgh, and 
others, but they have not been very intelligently 
described. It grows naturally in moist places. 

alps or AtPKS, a long and stupendous 
ridge of mountains, which lie almost in the very 
heart of continental Europe, and stretching in a 
crescent-like form through Provence, Dauphine, 
Savoy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Trent, Brixen, 
Suabia, the Electorate of Saltzhurg, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and the ci-devant republic of Venice, 
from the Gulf of Genoa to the top of the Adri- 
atic, divides Italy, on tlie nortli, from Germany, 
France, and Switzerland. The name is supposed 
to be derived either from the Celtic alp, signifying 
verdant heights, or mountains, (Isidore in Ori- 
gin, lib. iii. and Servius in Vhrgil, vl'n. lib. iii.); 
and, amongst the ancient Scytliians and Scandi- 
navians, the spirit of a mountain ; or from albus, 
alpus, white with snow. The etymology from 
Albion, the son of Neptune, who was said to have 
been killed by Hercules, when disputing the 
passage of this god across these mountains, i’s too 
fabulous, if not for our attention, at least for our 
belief. 

The length of this lofty range is from 600 to 
700 miles, and its breadth, variously estimated, in 
someplact ;5 exceeds 100, the whole comprising 
various chains or hniiubes, broken into lofty 
peaks, and divided from each other by narrow 
valleys, and dreadful chasms several thousand 
feet deep. Many of these stu[)eridous masses 
appear like mountains piled upon mountains, till 
their summits reac^h above the clouds, and at that 
altitude resemble islands emerging from the bo- 
soiii of the ocean. These are chietly from 4000 
to 12,000 feet in altitude above the level of the 
sea, and form a series of summits, the highest of 
which are clothed with perpetual snow. The 
most rugged ])arts of this cirain arc those lying 
between Savoy and the \ allais, amongst whicli 
the celebrated Mont Blanc lifts its lofty head to 
the enormous altitude of 15,660 feet, and is visi- 
ble from Dijon and l.angro.s, at the distance of 
140 miles. From these immense heights, nu- 
merous lakes and rivers derive their origin, down 
their sides are poured stormy cataracts, and 
beautiful cascades, whilst tine views, and scenes 
the most picturesque and delightful, break from 
various directions upon the eye of the traveller. 
1 he lower parts of tnese mountains are clothed 
''vith woods and pastures ; the sin)erior regions, to 
^hich the shepherds resort with their flocks 
during summer, produce a great variety of plants 
and shrubs, and are refreshed with clear and excel- 
mnt springs, whilst the supreme altitude presents 
a senes of rugged and almost inaccessible rocks, 
a ascending the Alps, the traveller experiences 
tiot only the four seasons in succession, within a 
s mrt space of each other, but all tlic intermediate 
changes. Even summer and wuiiter here lose 
‘ animosity, and dwell almost togetlier. xMany 
parts ol ^he Alps, especially the middle regions, 
subject to violent storms, the treiiiendoiis 
'vhich on the northern hranelies are 
thL space of a few hours, 

lav*^ or hurricanes, often fill the 

die patlis and precipices, 
die inhabitants, and de- 
1 ble IS the state of that traveller who is thus 


overtaken at a distance from any shelter — his path 
is no longer visible — the precipice and the plain 
can no longer be distinguished — if he stands, he 
is frozen — if he proceeds, he is buried. 

Since the time of the Romans, who first pene- 
trated these mountains thoroughly, they have 
been called by different names in different parts. 
The principal subdivisions are the following : — 
the Maritime, the (’ottian, the Greek or Grecian, 
the Pennine, the Rluelian, distinguished into the 
High Alps, the I.epontine, and the lUm-tian 
Proper; the Tyrolese and Tridentine, including 
those of Suabia, the Noric, the Carnic, and the 
Julian. 

In tlie course pf this immense range, these 
mountains assume .several distinct names and 
subdivisions, according to their different and re- 
lative situations. The Maritime Alps, or Alpes 
Littoreie, or Maritimje, so called from their prox- 
imity to the Mediterranean, begin at the eastern 
extremity of the chain, near Monaco, and termi- 
nate near tlie source of the Po, at Mount \ iso, 
between Dauphine in ITance, and Piedmont in 
Italy; thus connecting the Alps with the noiih- 
ern part of the Appennines, and leaving ancient 
Gaul to the west, and Genoa to the east. Saus- 
surc has included the whole range of mountains, 
from Nice to ij^noa, under this subdivision, 
which he divj/fes into two great branches, one 
running eastward along tlie coast, until it joins 
the Appennines ; the other stretching westward 
through Provence : the usual distribution, how- 
(*ver, gives the eastern branch of this range to 
the northern Appennines. The heights of Came- 
lon and Tenda are the most celebrated and con- 
spicuous of this division, both situated in the 
county of Nice; and the passes called the Col cli 
1'enda, the boundary of Nice on that side, and 
the Col d’Argentiere, leading from Barcellonette 
ill Provence, to ( oni, in Fiedinont, are those 
best known to travellers. The ancient city of 
Embrun was formerly the capital of this district, 
the inhabitants of which enjoyed, under the em- 
peror Nero, the privileges ajipertaining to the 
allies of Rome ; and trophies are said to have 
been erected on one of its highest summits, called 
Tropcea, or Turbia, in honour of the emperor 
Augustus. 

The (Jottian Alps, Alps Cottia^, or Cottannp, 
now Mont Genevre, begin at Mount Viso, at the 
termination of the former, and taking a northern 
direction to mount Cciiis, form the boundary 
line between this part of Dauphine and Piedmont. 
The chief town of this district is Susa, and across 
this range it is supposed, by llolstenius, D’An- 
ville, and others, that llannibal with his army 
entered into Italy. This, liowever, is by no 
means clear. The manner in which the Car- 
thaginian general levelled some of the most 
inaeceGsible heights, splitting ihe rocks hy nicans 
of fire, and afterwards pouring on quantities of 
vinegar, which are said to have softened and 
cnimbled them, rests entirely upon the authority 
of Livy, 1. xxi. c. 27, supported by an extrava- 
gant line of Juvenal, Sat, x. v. 15.^* Diducit 
scopulos, et montem rumpit aceto.’ In the 
present advanced state of chemistiy, we know 
nothing of a calcination of immense masses of 
rock that could be thus efi’ected. Pliny states. 
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in book xxii. c. 1. of his Natural History, that between the country of the Orisons and the 
vinegar will dissolve calcined substances, and Tyrol, to the sources of the rivers Piave and 
the pearl of Cleopatra may be instanced as a Drave, and in their course give rise to the Inn 
proof of this ; but the details of natural history the Adige, the Oglio, and the Adda ; second, the 
are so imperfectly given by the ancients, and High Alps, designating the summits of St. Go- 
Pliiiy is himself so full of marvellous relations, thaCrd, the Vogelsberg, the Furca, the Crispalt 
that this evidence can weigh but little ; and even the Schreckhorn, and the Grimsel, which they 
allowing the fact to be correct, as to the pearl, contain. This chain runs from St. Gothard to 
the dissolution of so small a substance can bear the lake Maggiore, and divides Milan from Sw it, 
no analogy to softening down the rocks of the zerland. In its course, a branch of tlie river 
Alps. There is, however, still extant an ancient lihine springs from the mountain Vogelsberg, 
pass on this division of these mountains, which and the sources of the Rhone and the Reuss are to 
leads from Brianyon to Susa, formerly called the be found in the mountain of Furca. This sub- 
Cottia; by which, if Hannibal passed over tliis division is sometimes called the Helvetian Alps, 
portion of the Alps, he must have proceeded. The third, or Lepontine Alps, take their name 
The Greek Alps, or, according to Pliny and from the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 

Cornelius Nepos, Alpes Graire, begin at the extend southward of the Pennine Alps and of the 
northern part of the range la.st described, and High Alps, and stand between the sources of the 
divide Savoy and the Tarentese territory in a Rhone and the lake Maggiore, joining the Great 
western direction ; they also run to the east, St. Bernard westerly. 

between Piedmont and the valley of Aosta, ter- The Tyrolese, or Tridcntine Alps, Alpes Tri- 
ininating at Great St. Bernard. This division dentinm, run northward of Trent, and include 
is sometimes called Little St. Bernard, as it the great mountain Brenner ; the Alps of Algou, 
contains that mountain, and is the part where in Suabia, are a part or continuation of the Ty- 
riercules, on his return from Spain, was fabled rolese Alps, and cannot justly be divided from 
to have forced his passage against Albion. it; within this range, in the county of Konigseck- 

The Pennine Alps, or Alpes Penninae, seem Rothenfels, stands the ■ llochvogel, and here the 
to have derived their name froir^he Celtic word rivers Lech, lller, Bregentz, and the Aller, derive 
Pen, signifying head or top, in^k l^ation to the their several sources. 

comparative heights of tliese mountains. The The Noric Al))s, or Aljies Norica^, take their 
etymology which derives the name from Pami name from the ancient Noricum, and divide the 
(Carthaginians), as denoting it to have been the counties of Nice, Saltzburg, and the territory of 
place of Ilannibars passage, is inconsistent with X’enice. They extend eastward of the Rha^hin 
the tenor of history, although conjectured in the Alps, and terminate at Dolhack in the Tyrol, 
time of Livy, lib. xxi. This division begins at The Carnic A1})S, or Alpes Carnicte, which 
the north-east of the Alpes (jraiie, and, sepa- have been little explored, extend from the Noric 
rating the V'allais from Italy on the south, extends Alps to mount Occa, runntng between Carinthki 
to the sources of the Rhine and the Rhone, at and Friuli. 

the foot of the (}reat St. Gothard. There are The last distinct piyjtion of these mountains 
three roads across these mountains; that by is that known by the ditl’erent names of the Ju- 
which the emperor Constantius inarched his Han, Pannoniaii, or X'enelian Alps ; Alpes Julia;, 
army against the Alemanni ; another over Mount from Julius Ca-sar, who formed a plan of a road 
Simplon, by which Buonaparte invaded Italy, over them, afterwards completed by the emperor 
in 1800, prior to the battle of Marengo. This Augustus. The additions of Pannonicna or Ve- 
great road into Italy was highly improved l>y the neta* are derived from the counties of Paiinonia 
ci-devant emperor, and is tliat usually travelled, and of Venice, through which they run. This 

It runs along the Savoy side of the lake of Ge- division of the Alps continues the chain from 

neva, and connects the ridge of the Jura with Mount Occa to the gulf of Carnaro, in the Ve- 

the Alps. At St. Maurice it falls in with the netian gulf, or Adriatic sea, near Istria, and 

road that traverses the Swiss margin of the lake, running between Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli, 
passes up the \ allais beyond Sion ; and then completes the crescent before described, 
turning to the right ascends the Great Simplon, The Alps, according to Saussure, consist, in 
and conducts the traveller to the lake Maggiore their higher summits, chiefly of a large-grained 
and Milan. The track, at the town of Martigni, granite. On the loftiest peaks, the sun sheds its 
is unworthy the name of a road, and is passable lustre at setting, full three quarters of an hour 
only by mules. It branches off to the Furca, after the light has disappeared in the Pays du 
the Col de Balme, and the romantic scenes of Vaud, and other places in Switzerland, which 
the vale of Chamouni. This division contains stand more than 1000 feet above the sea. 

Great St. Bernard, Mont Blanc, and that im- the rising of the sun, the tops of these mountains 
mense range of precipices extending southward are illuminated for an equal length of time be- 
from the Rhone, and northward from the modern fore his rays reach the surrounding country, 
Piedmont. Here the Alps assume their greatest when they appear like stars amidst the dark- 
jreadth, and branch out into those enchanting ness of the morning. The valleys and tern 
(alleys which form the habitations of the Swiss, precipices, on the sides of these heights, are m- 
The Rhaetian Alps, or Alpes Rh^tica*, are so tersjiersed by those beautiful, but dangero^^ 
called from their situation in the ancient Rhatia. wonders of nature, the glaciers, or rocky py^' 

Of this range there are chree sul)division.s : first, mids of ice, accumulated in these Alp'U 
tlie Rhmtian Alps proper, wliich form an imme- avenues in immense quantities, and in 
diate junction with the Pennine Alps, and pass shapes and varieties. GqiiMii divides them i 
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tke uppet and lower pjlaciers, of which the last 
are much the more considerable in extent and 
depth; that of Des Bois is fifteen miles lon^, 
and in some places upwards of three broad. 
Saussure found the average depth of the ice, 
composing this glacier, from eighty to a hundred 
feet. They seem, in the larger ravines, as if 
enormous multitudes of icy hills had rushed from 
the summits of the surrounding mountains, and 
crushed each other into the thousand forms that 
thus fill up the valley. Their surfaces are rough 
and granulated, the ice of which they arc com- 
posed being remarkably porous and full of bub- 
bles; they are easily passed, except in a rapid 
descent, and in the case of snow accumulating 
over the fissures, which, however, are not many, 
and always felt for by the guides. The upper 
glaciers, on the sides and summits of the Alps, 
are formed of the purest snow, converted into 
various degrees of hardness, and continually 
sliding downward to the valleys. The avalanches 
are ])rodigious masses of these accumulations, 
which are suddenly precipitated down the sides 
of the mountains, and, increasing as they pro- 
ceed, sometimes overwhelm whole villages at 
their feet. The valleys themselves, nevertheless, 
present some of the fuiest landscapes to the eye, 
and afford the most luxuriant pasturage; corn, 
vines, and fruits, diversify the scene, and excel- 
lent fish of all kinds are found in the waters. 
Recesses from the world arc formed, by means 
of these mountains, in the very heart of Europe, 
winch would seem designed to he the cradle of 
liberty ; hut the warrior and the statesman have 
often decided the fate of tlie civilized world upon 
tlieir borders. Many parts of tlie Alps yet re- 
main untrodden by ' the foot of man; but the 
most noted passes, l)esides those already men- 
tioned, are those of Mount Cervin, Furca, Col 
di Seigrn?, (Jreat St. liernard, St. (iothard, 
Splugen, the Bulls of Hastat, and tlie Brenner. 
Tou'rists, in these districts, have multiplied the 
descriptions of particular passes, so that we shall 
not conduct the reader through any of the ordi- 
nary routes: Saussure, and the MM. Bourrit, 
Iw-ve given us, perhaps, the only .scientific ac- 
counts of the geological and mineralogical won- 
ders of the scene; while Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, 
and other Knglisli travellers, have, no doubt, 
found their way to most of our readers. 

A few additional extracts from varieties, des- 
criptive of the most prominent features of Alpine 
scenery, w ill form the conclusion of the present 
article. ‘ The prospects from many parts of 
this enormous range of mountains,’ says a late 
writer, ‘is extremely romantic, especially to- 
wards the north-west. One of tlie most cele- 
i^raied is the Grande Chartreuse, where is a 
inonastery, founded by St. Bruno, about the 
year 1084. From Echelles, a little village in 
mountains of Savoy, to the top of the Char- 
treuse, the distance is six miles. Along this 
course the road runs winding up, for tlie most 
pa.rt not six feet broad. On one hand is the 
rock, with woods of pine trees liangiiig over 
taa ; on the other a prodigious precipice al- 
ost perpendicular; at tl\e bottom of which 
^ s a torrent, that, .sometimes tumbling among 
® ragments of sliiiaHijvluch have fallen from on 
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high, and sometimes precipitating itself down 
vast descents with a noise like thunder, rendered 
yet more tremendous by the echo from the 
mountains on each side, concurs to form one of the 
most solemn, the most romantic, and most as- 
tonishing scenes in nature. To this description 
may be added, the strange views made by the 
craggs and cliffs, and the numerous cascades 
which throw themselves from the very summit 
down into the vale. On the top of tlie moun- 
tain is the convent of St. Bruno, the superior of 
the whole order, which, though not of the first 
style of architecture, is not altogether without 
its effect upon the surrounding scenery.’ 

In the ex traor^l inary narrative of M. Bourrit’s 
journey hither, we meet with the following ac- 
count of the Prieure, in the valley of Chamoimi 
We had, says he, the magnificent prospect of a 
chain of mountains, equally inaccessible, and 
covered witli ice; and above the rest that of 
Mont Blanc, whose top seemed to reach, and 
even pierce the highest region of clouds. The 
chain, upon which the mountain looks down like 
a giant, is composed of masses of rocks, which 
terminate in pikes or spires, called the Needles, 
and which are ranged like tents in a camp. 
Their sides appear lighter and more airy from 
the ornamenijif several hollow hrejiks and fur- 
rows frettetJi^ the rock itself, as well as from 
the different streaks and panes of ice and snow, 
which, without changing the general character of 
their form, or the majesty of their appearance, 
give them a picturesque variety. Lower down, 
the eye surveys with ravishment the hills of ice, 
and the several glaciers, extending almost into 
tlie plain, whilst this appears like an artificial 
garden, embellished with the mixture of a 
variety of colours. We have a picturesque op- 
position to tliis cliain, whicii is formed by innu- 
merable mountains at the distance of near 50 
leagues, between whose tops we have a glimpse 
of those .several plains whicli they environ. M. 
de Saussure, who had visited tliose mountains 
about two months before M. Bourrit, felt him- 
self naturally electrified in this place. This ex- 
traordinary phenomenon seems not to have been 
experienced by tlm latter or his company ; hut 
they heard a long contimied rumbling noise, 
like that of thunder, which was rendered more 
awful by the silence of the place where they 
stood. This noise proceeded from the sulxse- 
(pient cau.ses, viz. the avalanches of snow, which 
separated from the tops of the mountains, and 
rolled down to the bottom ; considerable frag- 
ments of the rocks which followed them, over- 
turning others in their fall ; and massy blocks 
of ice, which precipitated from the summits. The 

valley of Montanvert appears to be peculiarly 
romantic. Here, says M. Bourrit, we beheld a 
spacious icy plain entirely level ; upon this there 
rose a mpuntain all of ice, witli Meps as(^ending 
to the top, which seemed the thiv le of some di- 
vinity. It likewise took the form of a grand cas- 
cade, whose figure was beyond conception beau- 
tiful ; and tlie sun which shone upon it, gave a 
sparkling brilliance to the whoh\ Tlie valley on 
our right hand was ornanieiiled wil'i prodigious 
glaeiers, which, sliooting up to an immeasurable 
height between the mountains, blend their 
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colours with the skies, which they appear nearly 
to reach. 

Alps, Suarian, a chain of mountains, which 
stretch along the frontiers of Wirtemherg, in 
Germany, separating the Danube from the 
Neckar. They may be considered as a continu- 
ation of the Tyrolese Alps, forming part of the 
Schwarzwald, or Black Forest. They reach from 
Sultz to the vicinage of Tubingen, and then 
€astwa~d as far as Ulm. 

Alps, Maritime, department of, in France, 
is formed from the ancient county of Nice, and 
a certain part of High Provence. Nice is its 
chief town, and, with Puget and Herieres, forms 
three sub-prefects or arrondissements. It is di- 
vided into twenty-two cantons, and contains a 
population of 131, .300 inhabitants. This is a 
mountainous district: but the valleys produce 
excellent wine and oil. It is in the eighth mi- 
litary division east. 

Alps, Lower, department of, in France, is 
formed out of Provence High, or tlie north-east 
part of Provence, and of the valley of Barcelo- 
nette. Digne is the chief place. There are live 
arrondissements, or sub-prefectures, viz. Digne, 
Barcelonette, Castelane, Sisteron, and Forcal- 
quier. T^e population is al>out 149,400, and 
its extent tliree hundred and sevei^^two French 
leagues. It lias the department ctL the Upper 
Alps to the north, to the east the Piedmontese 
Alps, the department of the \"ar bounds it on 
the south, and the mouth of the Illione and 
Vaucluse on the west. It is also in the eighth 
east military division. 

Alps, Higher, department of, in France, is 
formed of tlie south-east part of Dauphine, and 
part of Provence. Gap is the chief place. There 
are three sub-prefectures or arrondissements, viz. 
Gap, Brian^'on, and Embrun. It is divided 
into twenty-three cantons, its extent is two 
hundred and fifty-one French leagues, and con- 
tains a population of 121,500 inhabitants. This 
department is fertile in corn, wines, and nut-oil, 
and on its hills sheep and goats abound. It is 
in the seventeenth east military division. 

Alps, is likewise frequently used as an appel- 
lative to denote any mountains of extraordinary 
neight or extensive range. In this sense, Auso- 
nius and others call the Pyrenean mountains 
Alps ; and Gellius the Spanish Alps, Alpini 
Ilispani. Hence also we say, the British Alps, 
the Asiatic Alps, the American Alps, the Scottish 
Alps, &c. 

ALPTEGIIIN, a Turkish^ slave of Achmet, 
sultan of the Samanides, wlio having obtained 
his freedom by his talents and address, rose gra- 
dually to the highest offices of state ; and on the 
death of Achmet, obtained possession of the city 
of Gazna, where he reigned for 16 years, and at 
his death, was succeeded by his sc^-in-law, Se- 
becteghin, the father of Malimud, the founder of 
the great Gaznian dynasty. 

ALPUJARRAS, or Alpuxarras, mountains 
of Spain, in the province of Granada, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean sea. They are about 
17 leagues in length, and 11 in breadth, reach- 
ing from the city of Velez, almost to Almeriti. 
They are inhabited by the descendants of Moors 
who have embraced the Christian religion, but 
preserve their ov/n manner of living and lan- 


guage, though much corrupted. Here is a rivi - 
let between Pitros and Portugos, which is said 
to dye linen that is dipped in it black in an in- 
stant. The Moriscoes cultivate the soil extremely 
well, and plant fruit trees ; some of which grovv 
to a prodigious height and thickness, and give 
the mountains an agreeable aspect. 

ALQUIFR, also called cantar, a liquid mea- 
sure for oil, used in Portugal. It contains six 
cavadas, or canadors. Two alquiers make an 
almeede, or almonde. It contains 675 French, or 
817 English cubic inches; so that 21 alquiers 
are nearly zz 1 l-lnglish quarter ; or more cor- 
rectly, 50 alquiers n 19 English bushels. Al- 
quier is also a measure for grain at Lisbon. 

ALQUIFOU, or Arquifou, in mineralogy, a 
sort of mineral lead, very heavy, easily reduced 
into powder, though hard to melt. When broken, 
it parts into shining scales, in colour much like 
needles of antimony. The potters use it to give 
their works a green varnish, whence it is com- 
monly called potter’s ore. It is found in Corn- 
wall : the potters mix manganese with it, and 
then the varnish or glazing on their wares be- 
comes of a blackish colour. 

ALRAMECH, or Aram ecu, in astronomy, 
the Arabic name of a star of the first magnitude, 
otherwise called Arcturus. 

ALtRASCHID (llaroun), a caliph of Bag- 
dad. See Aaron. 

ALR ATI C A, among the Arabian physicians, 
is where the vagina is imperforate, or at least the 
foramen smaller than ordinary, whether natu- 
rally or by accident. 

ALRE, a river of England, rising near Alres- 
ford, below which it is called Itching. 

ALREADY, adv. All ready, wholly ready, 
done, past. 

For if the wolfe come in the waio 
Their gostly staffe is then awaie. 

Whereof thei shuld their flocke defende. 

But if the pourc shepe offend o 
In any thynge, though it be lite, 

Thei ben all readxf for to smite. 

Gower. Con. A. The Prologue. 

Touching our uniformity ; that, which hath been 
already answered, may serve for answ'cr. Hooker. 

You warn’d me still, of loving two; 

Can I love him, already loving you ? 

Dryden*a Indian Emprror. 

See, the guards from yon far eastern hill 
Already move, no longer stay afford ; 

High in the air they wave the flaming sword. 

Your signal to depart. DrydeWa State of Innocence, 

Methods for the advancement of piety are in tlie 
power of a prince, limited like ours by a strict execu- 
tion of the laws already in force. Swift, 

Methinks, already I your tears survey ; 

Already hear, the horrid things they say ; 

Already see you, a degraded toast; 

And all your honour in a whisper lost ! Pope^ 

ALREDUS, or Aluredus, of Beverley, a 
celebrated English historian, who flourished in 
the reign of Henry I. It is said that he was 
educated at Cambridge, and afterwards became 
canon and treasurer of St. John’s, at Beverley. 
He travelled through France and Italy, fOr im- 

f )rovement, and at Rome became domestic chap- 
ain to cardinal Othohoni. He died in 1128 or 
1120, leaving behind him the following works : 
1. The Annals of Alured of Beverley : Oxforij 
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1726 ; published by Mr. Hearne, from a manu- 
script belonging to Thomas Rawlinson, Esq. It 
contains an abridgment of our history, from 
Brutus to Henry I. written in elegant Latin, and 
with great accuracy. 2. Libertates ecclesise S. 
Johannis de Beverlac, &c. a MS. in the Cotton 
library, which has never been published. It is a 
collection of records relative to the church at 
Beverley, translated from the Saxon language. 

ALRESP'ORD, a market town and parish of 
Hampshire, in Alton North division, 57 miles 
from London, and 6 miles north-east from Win- 
chester, containing about 1219 inhabitants. The 
church of Old Alresford is a neat building, to 
which the churches of New Alresford and Maid- 
stead are chapelries annexed. The parsonage- 
house is a heat commodious building. Near 
this place is a pond which covers near 200 acres 
of ground, but was formerly much larger, as it 
reached the bishop of Winchester’s palace at 
Bishop’s Sutton, a mile and a half distant. By 
charter from king John, the Itching was made 
navigable for barges and lighters ; hut the navi- 
gation has long reached no further than Win- 
chester. The only manufactory is that of linseys. 
New Alresford is governed by a bailiff, and 8 
burgesses, and formerly sent a member to parlia- 
ment. At Tichburn Hall, a gift of 2d. in bread 
or money is given to every applicant on Lady- 
day. Market day, Thursday, 

ALRUA, or Aluoe, a Danish island. 

Alroe, a small island of Jutland, in the gulf 
of Horsens, belonging to the bailiwick of Achia. 
Long. 10°. 30'. K. lat. 55°. 52'. 

AJ^RLKAK, in the materia medica, a word 
used by Avicenna, and others, for what was 
called by the Greeks leptos libanotis, ai>d manna 
thuris, i. e. the fragments of frankincense, broken 
off from the larger pieces in collecting or packing 
them. 

ALRUM, in the botanical writings of the 
ancients, a name given to the tree which pro- 
duces the bdellium. This gum was originally 
known to be the exudation of a tree growing in 
Arabia and the East Indies, and well known to 
Avicenna, and others, and by all of them called 
by that name. 

ALRUNES, a name given by the ancient 
Germans to small figures of wood, of which 
they made their lares. 

ALSA, in ancient geography, a river of Car- 
niola, now the Ausa ; running by Aquileia, with 
a short course from north to south into tire 
Adriatic ; where Constantine, the son of Con- 
stantine the Great, fighting against Constans his 
brother, lost his life. 

ALSACE, Lower and Upper, a ci-devant 
province of France, now included in the depart- 
ments of the Lower and Upper Rhine, it is 
bounded on the east by the Rhine ; on the south 
by Switzerland ; on the west by Lorrain ; and 
on the north by the palatinate of the Rhine, or 
ci-devant department of Tonnere. It was for- 
nierly a part of Germany, but was given to 
i'rance by the treaty of Munster. It is one of 
the most fruitful and plentiful provinces of Eu- 
rope, abounding in corn, wine, wood, flax, 
tobacco, pulse, fruits, &c. Upper Alsace con- 
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tains silver, copper, and lead mines; and is 
remarkable for the wine called strok, or straw 
wine. The mountains which divide it from Lor^ 
rain are very high, and generally covered with 
fir, beech, oak, and horn-beam. There are also 
iron-works in several parts of Alsace, and a 
mineral spring at Sultsbach, near Munster, which 
is in reputation for curing the palsy, &c. Of the 
two modern divisions of Alsace, (the Upper and 
Lower Rhine) Strasburgh and Colmarare the 
capital towns. 

ALSADAF, in the materia medica, a name 
given by Avicenna and Scrapio to the unguis 
adoratus; as also to the murex, or purple-fish, of 
the shell of which it was .supposed to he a part. 

ALSAIIARATICA, in botany, used by some 
to signify the parthenium or feverfe'Cv. 

ALSAIIARCUR, in the materia medica, a 
name given by Rhascs, and some others of the 
old writers, to the skink, a small animal of the 
lizard kind, used in medicine as a cordial, and as 
a provocative to venery. 

AL SEGNO, in music, to the sign, an expres- 
sion used to avoid writing the same passage 
twice over, and generally placed at the end of 
rondeaux, and such vocal com])ositions as are con- 
structed upon the principle of the grand coup 
Ternaire : the fli^|^art or division of which must 
always be rep^^a. The sign to which the re- 
turn is made is generally 
marked thus, 


AT.SEN, a fertile island of Denmark, about 
100 miles west of Copenhagen, in the entrance 
to the Baltic, between Sleswick and Funen, and 
belonging to the duchy of Sleswick. It is re- 
markable for two castles, and produces large 
crops of grain, and aniseeds, a carminative much 
used in seasoning the food and bread all over 
the Danish dominions. Alsen is about eighteen 
miles long and nine broad, or 132 square 
miles in superficial extent; and contains 15,045 
inhabitants. The chief town is Sonderburg. 

ALSFELD, a town of Germany, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse, 18 miles east of Marburg, and 
50 north-east of Frankfort. It is an ancient 
K)wn, and well built ; and the inhabitants were 
the first of this country who embraced the Refor- 
mation. Lon. 9°. 5'. E. lat. 50°. 43'. N. Inhabi- 
tants 3000. 

ALSHASn, a province containing formerly a 
very beautiful city in Bukharia, supposed to be 
the same with that called Tashcant, the capital of 
the eastern part of Turkestan. It was situated 
on the river Sihun, now Sir, and had a well 
watered garden for every house; but was ruined 
by Jenghiz Khan. 

ALSHEDA, a parish of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Smaland* containing a gold mine : dis- 
covered in 1738. 

ALSHEIM, a maiket town of the grand duchy 
of Hesse, formerly in the upper bailiwick of Alzey, 
containing 165 houses, and 1030 inhabitants. 
It is 10 miles nortli of Worms. 

ALSIMBEL, or Simbaleth, in the materia 
medica, a name given by Avicenna and others 
to the spikenard of India; so called from its 
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having tlie appearance of a spike, or ear, or a 
congeries of many spikes, or ears, as the nardyx 
Indica, or Indian spikenard. 

ALSINA, in botany, a synonyme of the theli- 
gonum. See Theligonum. 

ALSINASTHUM, in botany, the trivial name, 
and also a synonyme of the elatiue. See Keatine. 

AI.SINE, or CiucKWEED, a genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to tlie pentandria class 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 22d order, caryophyllei. The cha- 
racters are: cal. quinqiiephyllous ; con. live 
equal petals, longer than the calyx: stam. live 
capillary filaments ; the anthene roundish ; ersT. 
an oval germen, three filiform styli, and obtuse 
stigmata : per. an ovate unilocular capsule, with 
three valves : the seeds are roundish and nume- 
rous. Of this ueniis a great number of species 
are enumerated by some botanical writers ; but 
none of them possess any remarkable properti(;s, 
except the A. media, or common duckweed, 
with white blossoms, which att'ords a notable 
instance of w’hat is called the sleep of plants. 
Every night the leaves approach in pairs, so as 
to include within their upper surfaces the temler 
rudiments of the new shoots ; and tljc uppermost 
pair but one at the end of the stalk are furnislu'd 
with longer leaf-stalks than others; so that 
they can close upon the terntiv^ting pair, and 
protect the end of the branch. The young shoots 
and leaves, when boiled, are hardly to be dis 
tinguished from spring spinach. 

ALSINEFORMIS, in botany, the montia 
fontana, of Linnaus. 

ALSINELLA, in botany, the name by which 
Dillenius calls the plant sagina. 

ATiSINGSUND, a strait in the Baltic, near 
Sunderburg, which separates the island of Alsen 
from the main land of Sleswick. It is about 30 
miles in length, but not above three in breadth, 
in many places. 

ALSINOIDES, the bufonia and montia of 
Linnaeus. 

AI^SIRAT, in the Mahommedan theology, a 
bridge over the middle of hell, said to be liner 
than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, 
over which people are to pass, after tlieir trial, on 
the day of judgment. INIahomet assures us, 
that the alsirut, narrow as it is, is beset with 
briars and thonis; none of which, however, will 
be any impediment to the good, w ho shall fly 
over it like the wind, Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers leading the way ; wherea “the w icked, 
by the narrow ness of the path, th entangling of 
the thorns, and the extinction of the light, which 
shall direct the former to paradise, will miss their 
footing, and fall into perdition. 

ALSIUM, a city of ancient Etruria, occupying 
the spot on which Pala now stands. Dionysius 
Halicamassensis says, that Alsjum was built by 
the Aborigines, long before the Tyrrhenians in- 
vaded Italy. In this case it must have been 
founded not long after the dispersion in the days 
of Peleg. Its founder is said to have been one 
Alaesus, or AILsa ; whom some con jecture to have 
been Alisah, or Elisha, tlm son of Javan, men- 
tioned in scripture. 

ALSITZ. See Alisonti 


ALS'O, adv. > Gothic als, all, so or so, the 
Als. 5 article this ordhat. 

pe cyte he barnde al clone & a chyrche aho 
Of cure leiiodc pat per inne was. R, Gloucester 
Sad roincmbranoo now the prince amoves. 

With fresh de.siro his voyage to pursue ; 

Als Una carnM her travel to roiujw. Faerie Queene, 
In these two, no doubt, arc contained the causes 
of the great deluge ; as according to Moses, so aUo 
according to necessity : for our world afibrds no other 
treasures of water. Burnetts Theorj/, 

Ai^SOP (Vincent), a fion-coiiformist minister, 
a native of Northamptonsliire, and educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was suc- 
cessively minister of Welby, in bis native county, 
(whence he was ejected in 1()G2,) and pastor of a 
dis.sentiiig churcli in Westminster. King James 
il. shewed him the great favour of pardoning his 
son when he had been convicted of treason, 
lie died in 1703; and wrote, — 1. Aiitisozzo, 
against Dr. Sherlock, 1675. 2. Melius Inqui- 

rendum, in ail answer to Dr. (ioodman’s (’om- 
passionate Inquiry, Hvo. 1679. 3. The Mischief 
of Impositions, in answer to Stiilingfieet ’s Mis- 
cliief of Separation, 1685. 4. Duty and In- 

terest united in Praise and Prayer for Kings. 
5. Practical Godliness the ornament of lleligion 
1696. 

Ai,soi» (Anthony ), adivinc and poet, educated 
atW estminstor school, and at C'lirist Church, Ox- 
ford; where he took the degree of M.A. in 1696, 
and B. D. in 1706. He published Eabularuni 
.'Esopicarum Delectus, Oxon, 1698, 8vo., with 
a poetical dedication to lord viscount Scudamore, 
and a preface in which he took part against Dr. 
Bentley in the famous dispute with Mr. Boyle. 
He pa.ssed through tiie usual offices in his college 
with considerable reputation, until his merit re- 
commended him to Sir Jonathan Trelawney, 
bisliop of Winchester, who appointed him his 
chaplain, and soon after gave him a prebend in 
his catliedral, together with the rectory of Bright- 
well, Berks. In 1717, a verdict for a breach of 
promise of marriage being obtained against him 
for .t'2000., he retired for some time abroad. His 
death, whicli happened June lOlh, 1726, was 
occasioned by his falling into a ditch near his 
garden door. Besides the Fabiilarum iKsopi- 
carum Delectus, a book of his poems, entitled 
Antonii Alsopi, /Ed is Cliristi olim aluiiini, 
Oduriiin Libri duo, and several pieces in Dods- 
ley’s collection remain. Bentley calls him Tony 
Alsop, a late editor of the vF.sojiean Fables. 

ALSOPHILA, in botany, from aXerof, a grove, 
or forest, and ^iXtw, to love ; alluding to the 
favourite station of this beautiful tribe of tree 
ferns. — Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1, 158. This 
genus is founded on our ( ’yathea aspera, C. 
extensa of Swartz, Polypodium lunulatum of 
Forster, and some otlier allied species, and can 
scarcely be distinguished from the first of these. 

ALSO-SAJO, a place in Hungary, in the 
county of Gomah, wnere great quantities of cin- 
nabar, and some mines of quicksilver, are found. 

ALSTFLDIUS, (John Henry), a protestant 
divine, and one of the most indefatigable writers 
of the seventeenth century. He was professor 
of philosopliy and divinity at Herborn, in the 
county of Nassau ; whence he removed into 
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Transylvania, to be professor at Alba Julia, and 
continued there until his death, in 1638. He 
wrote, 1. An EncycIopaDdia. 2. Triumphus 
Bibliorum Sacrorum, seu Encyclopecdia Biblica, 
12mo. 1620; and united, with his laborious pur- 
suits as an Encyclopa?dist, some sanguine and 
peculiar views of prophecy. See hi.s De Mille 
Annis, in wliich he anticipated that the millennium 
would begin* in 1694, 

ALSTON, (Charles), an eminent physician 
and botanist, was born in Scotland in 1683, and 
educated at Glasgow, from wh(;nce ho wont to 
Leyden, and took bis doctor’s degree. On his 
return he settled at E^dinburgh, and became lec- 
turer on the materia inedica and botany. He 
died in 1760, having published Tirocinium 
Botanicum Edinburgense, in which he attacked 
the sexual system of Tdnmeus. ITis lectures on 
tlie Materia Medica were published in two vols. 
4to. 1770. He wrote also some papers in the 
j^dinburgh Mcdi(;al l''ssays. 

A ESTONIA, in botany, called also symplocos, 
a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the hexandria class of plants ; so named after the 
above botanist. The characters are: cat., a 
perianthium beneath, imbricated ; cor. rnonope- 
taloiLs, and shorter t)ian the calyx ; the border 
expanding, eight or ten parted, with alternate 
divisions : stam. numerous short filaments, the 
exterior ones longer ; tlie anthenc are orbicular 
and furrowed : risr. a small ovate germen above; 
a simple stylus the huigtli of the corolla, filiform 
and erect; tlie stigma inverse, egg-headed. There 
is hut one species, viz. A. theadormis, a native of 
America. Mr. Brown has given this name to 
another plant, of the class and order pentandria 
monogynia, of which he describes four species 
in his Trana. lEcrncr, Soc. vol. i. 

ALSTON-MORE, or Alston Moor. See 
Aldston Moor. 

ALSTROEMER (Jonas), a patriotic Swcdisli 
manufacturer, was born of poor parents at Aling- 
rSas, in West Gothland, in 168.5. He visited 
London while in very indigent circumstances; 
and paid such particular attention to its trade, 
and the manufactures of Great Britain, tliat, on 
his return home, he soon raised his native town 
to a flourishing condition, and kindled a spirit 
of emulation which diflusccl itself all over Sweden. 
Alstroemer follow'ed up -this good work by col- 
lecting information rcs}X?cting manufactures from 
all parts of Europe ; and carried on, at the same 
tune, a most extensive sugar-house at Gotten- 
burgh, and traded to the Indies and the Levant. 
He is said to have introduced many useful 
plants, particularly the potatoc, into Sweilcn. 
He also improved the woollen traile, by importing 
sheep from England and Spain, and the Angora 
goat. Alstroemer, in the di'cline of life, was 
deservedly honoured with letters of nobility, the 
order of the polar star, and the title of coiiii.scl- 
lor of commerce. The academy of sciences chose 
him a member, and the national slates decreed a 
public statue to be erected to his honour oii the 
exchange of Stockholm. He died in 1761, leav- 
^^8" a large fortune to his four sons, three of 
^hoin vyere also men of talents and considerable 
public importance. 

Alstroemer (Claude), born in , 1736, became 


a pupil of Linnaeus. He travelled over a great 
part of Europe, in the course of which he sent 
many valuable plants to his preceptor, and^ 
among the rest, the seeds of a fine Peruvian 
plant, to which Linnkus gave the name of the 
lily of Alstroemer. One of his papers on the 
simia mammon is in the memoirs of the academy 
of Stockholm. He died in 1794. 

ALSTROMERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria 
cla.ss of plants ; and, in the natural method, 
ranking under the eleventh order, sarmentaccae 
The characters are : There is no calyx : the 
corolla is nearly bilabiated ; and consists of six 
petals, the two inferior tubular at the base : 
the stamina consist of six siibulated filaments, 
declining and unequal ; the antherae oblong : 
the pi.stillum has an liexangular germen beneath; 
tlie stylus declining, filiform, the length of the 
stamina. ; and three oblong bifid stigmata : the 
yunicarpium is a roundish hexangular capsule, 
with three cells and three valves ; the seeds are 
globular and numerous. There arc five species, 
natives of Italy and Peru. 

ALSX'IG, one of the Hebrides, near the isle 
of Sky. 

ALT, a river i a Lancashire, which runs into 
the Irisli Cbani^l^north of Liverpool. 

Ai.t, or A:#wa, a river in Transylvania, 
whose banks and sands contain ymrticles of gold. 

Ai.'i', from altus, high, Lat., in music, a term 
apydied to the high notes in the scale. 

ALTA GKA(TA, a city of South America, 
the cay)ital of the yirovincc of Satagaos, in the 
kingdom of Granada. It was founded in 1,540, 
but has at present a scanty yiopulation. — ^Also a 
town in the government of Buenos Ayres, and 
yTrovince of Cordova, twenty miles south-south- 
west of Cordova. This is the name likewise of 
five settlements, three of which are in Guiana 
and in the y^rovince of Cumana; one in the 
kingdom of Pern, and government of Tucuman ; 
and tlie other in the yirovince and government of 
\'enezuela. 

ALTAIIEST, in chemistry. See At.kahest, 

ALTAIC CHAIN, OR At.taic Mountains, a 
range of mountains in Asia, extending, under 
difl'erent names, about 5000 miles in length, 
between the 70tli and 140th degrees of east lon- 
gitude. The compact of this immense chain 
consists, for the most y^art, of granite, y^orphyry, 
limestone, marble, and various valuable ores. In 
some yiarts of it, in Russia, are several gold 
and silver mines; and large masses of native 
iron have been occasionally obtained. This 
range gives rise to many of the largest rivers 
of norllieni Asia, and’ several lower ridges 
diverge fioiii it, and diversify the neighbouring 
districts. Jattle, however, is known beyond its 
outlines and general direction. The Bogdo Tola, 
or Bogdo Alim, tlie Almighty nioiintain, is si- 
tuated in aliout 94"h E. loii. and 47°. N. lat. on 
the limit between the Soongariaii and IMoiigoIian 
deserts : thence a chain runs nortli-west, called 
the Golden Mountain, being the main Altaian 
ridge, and yiassing the sources of the Irtish, ex- 
tends to the lake of Altyn. Another range called 
Changai, passes to the south, and a ridge, by the 
Tartars called Alla Koola, or Alla T au, or 
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Chequered mountain, stretches to the west, and 
gives rise to the river Hi, a considerable stream 
ninning northward. This principal chain forms 
the Iwundary line between Russia and Indepen- 
dent Tartary, and proceeding onward from the 
Irtish to the Amur, or Amour river, branches into 
the mountains of Kaintschatka and Oudskoi, or 
Okhotsz, terminating in the sea of Kaintschatka, 
where it forms the extended chain of the Aleutian 
Islands, uniting the eastern shores of Asia with 
]Vorth-west America. The Lesser Altain chain 
separates Soongbria from the government of 
Kolhyvan; and near the conjunction of these 
two main divisions arc the principal sources of 
the Yenisei, the Oby, and the Irtish, which empty 
themselves into the Northern ocean. Though 
sucli of these mountains as have been exj)Iored 
present many interesting mineralogical and geo- 
l(»gical facts, and the wliole chain, in point of 
magnitude and extent, can be rivalled only by 
the Andes of South America, they have never 
been very accurately laid down in maps, and are 
known amongst the semi-barbarous peo])le who 
inhabit the sunounding country, by so many va- 
rious names and subdivisions, that a connected 
description of them is exceedingly difficult to 
^ther. That part of the chain immediately south 
of the lake Baikal is said to b^'^nvards of 10,000 
feet in altitude. The Russian nt/.ps of these dis- 
tricts are little credited bv INlajor Rennell ; and 
ihougli they are preferred hy Mr. Pinkerton, it is 
admitted that these mountains are very fliinlly 
described in them. The map of Islcnilf, a Rus- 
sian officer, appears to be tlu' l)est. 

The part oi this chain best known is the nine 
Russian portions, which arc divided into the 
Alasey or Alaskai, the Kolhyvan, the Korboli- 
kinsk, the Oubinsk, ' the Buktarminsk, the Te- 
lelsk, the Tsharinsk, the Krasnoyarsk, and the 
Kurietz. The hist two ridges arc almost wholly 
inaccessible, and the tops of many of them are 
covered with perpetual snow, and sometimes the 
seven preceding divisions are called the Kolhy- 
van mountains, as situated principally in tiie 
government of that name. The best mines of 
Siberia are found in tliese mountains, particu- 
larly in the Korbolikinsk division. In the course 
of forty years of the last century, the only period 
of which any regular account of the annual pro- 
duce of these mines appears to have l)een kept, 
they produced 830 poods Russian (equal to about 
ihirty-six Knglish pounds each) of fine gold; and 
24,460 poods of fine silver. The copper mines 
yield annually 15,000 poods of metal; the iron 
mines, running tlirough the larger portion of the 
range, are too extensive, and in the hands of too 
many agents, to he distinctly estimated ; but they 
form one of the most important sources of the 
rising greatness of the Russian empire. 

Altai R, in astronomy, a star of the first mag- 
nitude, in the constellation Aquila. 

ALTAMIllA, a small town and county of 
Gallicia, Spain, fifteen miles west of St. Jagode 
Camjpostella. 

ALTAMURA, a town of Naples, in the ter- 
ritory of Bari, with the title of a princijiality, and 
the seat of a royal governor, at the foot of the 
Appennine mountains. It contains 16,000 in- 
habitants, many of whom are Greeks, and is six 


miles north-east of Gravina. Some have sup 
posed this to be the ancient Petillia. 

AIT All, 71. Latin altare, (quasi alta ara 
the rising altar on which the victims were burnt 
[the ara being a less elevated spot, where prayeit 
and drink ofl'erings were presented.] A place 
raised to receive ofl'erings to Jehovah in the Jew- 
ish theology, and to the gods in the heathcR 
mythology. Also a term used by some Chris- 
tians to designate the place where the Lord’s 
Supper is dispensed. 

pc kyng weptc with his inc, that sight mykcllc he 
praised, 

& silucr grete plente vpon the altere. laid. 

R. Bnmne, p. 79. 
Men of Athenys, hi alle thingis I sc ghou as veyno 
worschiperis, for I passidc and segh ghoure mawmetis, 
and foonde an auter in •which was writen to the un- 
knowun God ; therefore which thing, phe unknowinge 
worschipern, this thing I sc he we to ghmi. 

Wicliff Dedis. ch. xvii. 
Her grace rose ; and, witli modest paces. 

Came to the altar ; where she kneel’d, and saint-like 
Cast her fair eyes to heavhi, and pray’d devoutly. 

Shukspt'are . 

The way coming into our great churches was an- 
ciently at the west-door, that men might sec the altar 
and all the church before them ; the other doors were 
but posterns. Seldens Table 'Talk, 

Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 

The flower unheeded shall descry, 

And bid it round heaven’s altars shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head, 

(Jray^s Ode for Music. 
Before thy mystic altar , heavenly Truth, 

I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth. 

Thus let me kneel, ’till this dull form decay 
Aiul life’s last shade he brighten’d hy thy ray 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 

Soar without bound, without consuming glow. 

Sir W. Jor>r.f. 

Altar, the Lexicography of whicli is already 
given properly signifies a table, or a rai.S((i 
place on which any offering was made. Jt is so 
called, because altars were set up by the Jlea- 
thf*ns in high places, or, at any rate, raised above 
the ground. Indeed the opinion has prevailed, 
that tlte word altar in its early acceptation de- 
noted nothing more than the spot on which 
sacrifices were made, llesychius and Phavori- 
nus expressly speak of people who had sacrifices 
withonl altars, (or distinct edifices.) Strabo 
makes a similar assertion respecting the ancient 
Persians. The history of tlicse celebrated mo- 
numents connects itself with one of the most 
important enquiries of the human mind, viz. the 
origin of sacrifices, from their connection with 
which it is inferred, that the date of their first 
appearance is almost coeval with that of the 
world, (ren. c. iv. Some attribute their origin 
to the Egyptians ; others to the Jews; others to 
the patriarchs before the flood. Some remove 
them as far Imck as Adam, whose altar is much 
spoken of by Jewish and even Christian writers. 
Others are contented to make the patriarch Enoch 
the first who consecrated a public altar. 
this as it will, the earliest altars of which we 
find an express testimony are those of Noah, 
Gen. viii. 20, and of Abraham, Gen. xii. T} 
In the patriarchal times altars were, no doubt, 
of rude construction, and temporary, appro- 
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priated to the occasion for which they were im- 
mediately designed. The altar which Jacob set 
up at Bethel was merely the stone on which he 
rested, Gen. xx. 8.; such was also the altar of 
Gideon, Judges, vi.; and the first altar which 
Moses erected was made of earth, by the com- 
mand of God, Kxod. XX. 24. Among the Jews, 
the principal altars were the altar of incense, the 
sltar of burnt-offerings, and the altar or table of 
shew-bread. These were built of wood, the first and 
the last were overlaid with pure gold, and the 
second with brass, but all richly sculptured by 
the hands of cunning workmen, and enriched 
with the choicest beauties of Jewish architecture. 
In this, the Jews, for the times in which they 
lived, were not inferior to any people ; and 
though our information on these particulars is 
comparatively scanty, yet the admirable skill 
with which their temple was contrived and 
beautified, imposes a magnificent idea of the 
embellishment attached to their altars. The 
form of these erections has been a subject of 
considerable altercation amongst the learned; 
and accordingly different opinions have been 
given. They are represented by Josephus as 
being square, and having horns at the four cor- 
ners. His words arc Ttr^myiovoQ o’t^puro, icrpa- 
TOHvtiQ TTpoavcyoiv ycoviaQ. W e find an allusion 
to such appendages in many {)arts of scripture ; 
but whether these horns were made of wood, or 
were in reality the horns of some animal is not 
obvious. Whether they were merely ornamental 
ajipendages, or answered some practical pur- 
poses, has also been questioned. Some writers 
liavc imagined, that they served to move, and 
carry the altar with the greater ease and steadi- 
ness. Michaelis doubted whether they were 
real projections, and averred that nothing more 
was intended by the horns than the four corners 
of the edifice. ^ Those who have thought other- 
wise,' says a late writer, ‘ have not informed us 


sufficiently illustrate its aj)pedrance to the un- 
derstanding of the curious reader, in which are 
to be observed : — 

1 . The horns ; 2. the crown 
of }>ure .gold ; 3. the rings 
under the crown; 4. the 
censer which was placed 
upon it. See J’'xo(b xxx. 1. 
ike. This celebrated altar 
was hidden before the cap- 
tivity, by tlie prophet Jere- 
miah. See 2 Maccab. ii. 5. 

See. 

The altar of burnt-offering, described Exodus^ 
xxvii. and xxviii., was made of shittim wood,, 
overlaid with brass, and had four brass rings, 
through which were piit two bars, by which it 
was carried on the shoulders of the; priests. At 
each corner was a horn or spire, wrought out of 
the same wood with the altar, the uses of which 
have already been surmised. Within the hollow 
was a grate of brass, supposed to be about five 
feet square : on this the fire was made*, and 
through it fell th^^hes into an inferior recep- 
tacle. This part^Wlie apparatus was suspended 
l)y rings at the corners, attached, possibly, to 
chains in the cavity of the altar. The dimen- 
sions of this altar were five cubits, or two yards 
and a half square ; and three cubits, or a yard and 
a half high. It was placed towards the east end 
of the court, fronting the entrance of the taber- 
nacle, and at such a distance that the smoke of 
the fire might not disfigure the furnitvirc within 
the tabernacle. The altar made by Solomon, and 
mentioned 2 Chron. iv. 1, i^c. was much laruer 
than the former. We exhibit the following dia-* 
gram, as an illustration of this edifice, 



^whether they were upright, oblique, or curved.' 
Spencer, Le (^lerc, Witsius, and others, considered 
them horn-shaped, like the ara pacis of the Ro- 
mans; various theories have been entertained. 
They have been thought emblematical of dig- 
nity and power, and to refer to the diverging 
rays of the solar orb when breaking forth in the 
morning or from behind a cloud, especially as the 
word translated horn, also signifies a ray of 
light. There can be no doubt that they were 
real appendages; and their uses, with respect to 
the larger altar, are sufficiently obvious. They 
served to secure the sacrificial victims, see 
Rs. cxviii. 27 ; and for fugitives to seize, when 
fleeing to that monument for protection. 

The altar of incense was made of shittim 
wood, adorned after the manner already de- 
scribed. It was one cubit square, and two 
cubits high, with an ornament of gold like a 
carved moulding round the top of it ; it waii 
carried about by two bars of the same wood, 
overlaid with gold, and passing through four 
golden rings. Its use was for burning incense 
uioming and evening. It was paidcularly to 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifices that 
were offered for the sins of ignorance, committed 
particular persons, or by the community in 
general. The following diagram, will perhaps, 



in which the reader will observe : 1 . the horns, 
or four spires, at the four corners ; 2. the grate 
of brass, in which the fire w'as made ; 3. the 
pan which received the ashes ; 4. the rings and 
chains by which it was affixed to the horns be- 
fore alluded to ; and 5. the kihheah, or ascent to 
the altar, Exod. xx. 2(), &c.; 2 Chron. iv. 1, 
Betw’een the grate and the altar sufficient space 
was left on every side to prevent the fire from 
damaging the wood work, and every thing was 
regulated with the utmost exactness. The fire 
on this altar was considered as sacred, having 
first descended upon it from heaven. Ley. ix. 44, 
and was therefore kept constantly burning, Lev. 
vi. 13. Hence, probably, the Cheddeans and 
Persians borrowed their notions of sacred fire. 
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which was always preserve?d with great care and 
attention, and from them this custom is known to 
have passed to the Greeks and Romans. This 
altar was demolished by the Babylonians at the 
conflagration of the temple, but was restored 
immediately on the return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity, Ezra iii. 3. It was now a large pile of 
nnhew’n stone, 32 cubits square at the bottom, 
and gradually decreasing to the top, or hearth, 
which was a square of *24 cubits, and one cubit 
high, made of solid brass, and hence called the 
brazen altar. The ascent to the altar was by a 
gentle rising on the soutli side, corresponding 
with the kibbesli in the diagram. This part of 
the structure was 32 cubits in length, and 16 in 
breadth, and banded on the upper benching-in 
next the heartli, or the top of the altar. Vrid. 
Con. vol. i. p. 199. 

The altar, or table, of shew-hread, was like- 
wise of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, and 
exquisitely adorned. Its dimensions were two 
cubits long, one wide, and one and a half high. 

It had a golden border, crown, or rim, round it, 
and upon it w-erc placed two rows, including 
twelve loaves of bread, with salt and incense, 
which were changed every Sabbath-day. This 
table was also furnished golden dishes, 

spoons, and bowls. The Jews^^.ve the name of 
* altars^ to a kind of tables occasionally raised 
in tlte country or fields, on which sacrifices were 
offered ; thus we often read, in such a place an 
altar was built to the Lord. 

The altars of the Heathens were at first made 
of turf; afterwards of stone, marble, wood, and 
even of horn, as that of Apollo in Delos 
Before temples were in use, altars, as already 
intimated, were erected in groves, in the high- 
ways, and on the tops of mountains ; and it was 
customary to engrave upon them the name 
or atiribute of the deity to whom they were 
consecrated. They were also of different kinds 
with regard to their qualities, the uses to which 


differed also in their might as well as in their 

figure. 

According to Servius, in Virg. Ed. v.’ 6f3. 
.‘En. ii. 515, those set apart for the honour of 
the celestial gods, or gods of the higher class 
were placed on some pretty tall pile of build- 
ing, as the altar of Olyinnian Jupiter, which was 
nearly 22 feet high ; ana for that reason were 
called altaria, from the words alta and ara, a 
high elevated altar. Those appointed for the 
terrestrial gods were laid on the surface of the 
earth, and called araj — and, on the contrary, 
they dug into the earth, and opened a pit for 
those of the infernal gods, which they called 
/ioO{)oi and XaKKot, scrobiculi. But this distinc- 
tion is not every wliere observed. 

In the great temples of ancient Rome there 
were commonly three altars : the first placed 
in the sanctuary, at the foot of the statue of the 
divinity, upon which incense was burned, and 
libations ofien^'d; the second was before the 
gate of the temple, and upon it they .sacrificed 
the victims ; and the third was a portable altar, 
upon w'hich were placed the ofTeriiig and the 
sacred vessels. 

The Greeks had two species of altars: that 
whereon they sacrificed to the gods was calh;d 
Ptaftogf and wa.s a real altar, different from the 
other, whereon they sacrificed to the heroes, 
which was smaller, and called soxci^xt. Pollux 
makes this distinction of altars in his Onornasti- 
con: but adds, that some poets used the word 
i^xapa for the altar whereon sacrifice was offered 
to the gods. (The Septuagint version some- 
times also uses toxaoa for a sort of little low 
altar, whicli some autliors express in Latin by 
craticula.) The nymphs, instead of altars, had 
avr()rt, caves, in which adoration w^as paid to 
them. 

The su])erior altars of the Greeks were rangaJ 
umler three sid)divi.si()i)s : tlie (fnrvpoi, designed 
for linrnt-sacrifices; mrvpui, without fire, and 


they were applied, and the objects to whicli tliey 
were appropriated ; being sacred to gods, heroes, 
virtues, vices, di.seascs, we read also of inner 
and outer, stationary and portable, public and 
private altars. Again, they difi'ered in their 
figure, which was round, square, or triangular. 
All of them were turned towards the east, and 
generally adorned with sculpture, basso-rclicvos, 
and inscriptions, expressing the gods to whom 
they were appropriated, or representing their 
distinguishing symbols. I’or a spLicirnen of 
pagan altars, see Plate Ilf. Misc.No. 1 represents 
an altar dedicated to Neptune, and exhibits a 
trident, and two dolphins, the attributes of this 
deity, on its sides. No. 2 is a four-square altar; 
and, as the inscription informs us, dedicated to 
the nymph.«. No. 3 was erected to Bacchus, 
and exhibits a Bacchanal, with a tbyrsis in his 
hand, with two other sides, it appeared triangu- 
lar. Each side of No. 4, which was triangular, 
exhibited a genius, one of whom is seen carrying 
an oar upon his neck, which seems to indicate 
that it belonged to Neptune. No. 5, with the 
inscription, ^ Ara Neptuni,' is of a round figure; 
the gwl is representea wholly naked, preserving 
the pallium on his shoulder, holding a trident in 
hi.s left hand, and in his right a dolphin. AUais 


apaifioKrot, w dhoui hh)0(l ; tor upon the two la.st, 
only oHcrings of cakes, or fruits of tlie earth, and 
liljutiorisj could h(? j)reseiitcd to tladr res]icctive 
divinities. V enus had an altar at Paphos, which 
was avaiiiciKTOQy but not aTrvpoQ] and Tacitus 
says that she was worshipped, precibus solis et 
igne piiro, by prayers and fire alone. Among 
I primitive Grc'cks, the consc^cratioii of their 
altars was attended but wdth little expense ; but 
as tliey increased in riches, they gradually intro- 
duced more magnificent and costly ceremonies 
into tliis part of tludr religious worship. Prom 
a passage in the Kiprivy) of Aristophanes, and 
from the Danaides of that poet, we find that the 
ordinary mode of the cori.secration of altars was 
similar to that of images. He speaks of a woman 
dressed in a robe of various colours, with a vessel 
filled with pulse upon her head, consecrating the 
statues of Mercury and the altars of Jove. 
u.sual mode of dedication was performed by 
placing a garland of flowers upon them, then 
anointing them with oil, and afterwards offering 
m) libations of wine and oblations of fruits. 
Tliere is no doubt but that the unction, with oil, 
constituted the principal part of the ceremoriy o 
consecration ; and that this practice was denvet 
from the most remote ariti(juity. We all know 
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that, among the Jews, the altar of Moses was 
consecrated by the pouring out of oil, by the 
express command of God, and tliat the altar of 
Jacob was dedicated by the performance of the 
same ceremony. 

The altars of the ancient heathens, like those 
of the Jews, were adorned with horns, to wliich 
the victims were fastened, and to which criminals, 
who ried for refuge, used to cling. The ancients 
also, on solemn occasions, as in forming alliances, 
and confirming treaties of peace, swore upon 
them and by them. vSee Adam’s Kom. Ant. 
p. 140, &c. In the Dionysica of Nonnus, 
Agave is introduced oflering up a sacrifice upon 
tvKipau) Trapa l3o)fi<p‘ The same ornaments are 
still visible in those whicli remain in the ruins of 
Home. Although we have given the most 
common forms of the altars of the ancients, 
other forms were common, and for the most part 
different forms appear to have beien adopted by 
different nations. The square form was tliat 
most common among tire (Greeks; but we find, 
from ancient medals, that altars of the circular 
and pyramidical figures were not unfrequent. 
It is probable, that the custom which was ob- 
served, of placing the altars on the eastern side 
of their temples, suggested the Christian custom 
of placing the sacramental table on the eastern 
side of the early churches. 

The altar which the apostle Paul found at 
Athens, bearing the inscription of the Ayviorro^: 
Of Of, eternized by tlie memorable discourse of 
which it became the basis, has created consider- 
able diversity, and even contrariety of ojiinion 
among biblical critics. The erection of this, 
altar lias been ascribed, by some, to Dionysnis, 
tile Areopagite ; who, iiqable to account for the 
eclipse at our l.ord’s death, was yet sensible that 
it wfis the sympathy of nature with a superior 
being. Theophylact attributes it to the a\)pear- 
ance of an unknown s]:)ectre after a battle lost by 
the Athenians: others to a complaint of tin? god 
Pan, during the war between the Persians and 
the (ireeks, who, considering himself neglected, 
acted accordingly; whence, lest any other deity 
should have like cause of disjileasure, an altar 

os erected intended to include all tliose gods 
who were not named in tlie gtmei’al description. 
Jaician, in his Philopairis, swears 'by ‘ the uii- 
knovvn god of Athens.’ Some have siqiposed 
the god of the Jews to be intended, whose name 
was unknown to them. Jerome supposes, that 
the inscription on tliis altar was not, as St. Paul 
quotes it, ‘ to the unknown god,^ but Uo the 
gods of Asia and Europe and Africa, unknown 
■ ind strange gods p and that the apostle has not 
quoted the inscription exactly, but dexterously 
applied it to the occasion. Theophylact and 
IKcutnenius are also of opinion, that the inscrip- 
tion was ‘ to gods,’ in the jiliiral number. But 
Chrysostom, and Isidore of Pclusium, assert, 
that the inscription was as St. Paul quotes it. 
Be Clerc says, that though the inscrijition was 
in the plural number, St. Paul was in the right 
to allege it in the singular. The notions of Dio- 
genes Laertius, in Epiinen. lib. i. seg. 110. p. 
70, 71^ are as follows : ‘ about 000 years before 
Christ, the fame of Epimenide.s was very great 
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among all the Greeks, and he was supposed to 
be in favour with the gods. The Athenians be- 
ing afflicted with a pestilence, they were directed 
by the Pythian oracle to get their city purified 
by expiation. They therefore sent Nicias, son 
of Niceratus, in a ship to Crete, inviting Epime- 
iiides to come to them, lie came accordingly, 
in the forty-sixth Olympiad, purified their city, 
and delivered them from the pestilence in this 
manner; taking several sheep, some black, 
others white, he led them up to the areopagus, 
and then let them go where they would; and 
gave orders to those who followed them, where- 
ever any one of them should lie down, to sacrifice 
it to the god to whom it belonged ; and so the 
plague ceased. Hence it comes to pass, that to 
this present time may be found, in the boroughs 
of the Athenians, anonymous altars, a memorial 
of the expiation then made.’ 

Ai/i ar of Adam, in antiquity, is pretended by 
some rabbin and others to have been erected 
by the first man posterior to the fall; when, 
being overwhelmed with sorrow, the promise 
was made him by the ministry of the angel Ila- 
ziel, of a redeemer. In gratitude he is said to 
have built an altai\and sacrificed. The reliques 
of this monum^l^ave been mentioned by se- 
veral writers crater ages. 

Altar, in modem times, is used for a square 
table placed on the eastern side of the church, 
raised a little above the floor, and set apart for 
the celebration of the sacrament. Its form is 
not borrowed cither from that of the heathen 
altars, or even from that of the Jews in the 
teniple; but from the view taken of the eucha- 
fisl as a supper. Its name is the communion 
table; the denomination, altar, is* founded on the 
supposition that the eucharist is a proper sa- 
crifice ; whieli, though the standing doctrine of 
the church of Rome, is utterly denied by most 
of the reformed churches. Accordingly, bishop 
Ridley, in the reign of Edward VT. A. I). 1560, 
issued injunctions for taking down all altars, 
and requiring the churchwardens of every parish 
to provide a table, decently covered, and to 
place it in such a part of the choir or chancel as 
should be most meet, so that the ministers and 
communicants should be separated from the rest 
of the people. The canons of the council 
of Nice, as well as the fathers St. Chrysostom 
and St. Augustin, call it the Lord’s table ; and 
thougli they sometimes call it an altar, it is to be 
understood figuratively. An altar has relation 
to a sacrifice ; so that if we retain the one, we 
must admit the other. The practice of conse- 
crating altars with their furniture was introduced 
indicated by archbishop Laud, in the reign 
of CJiarlcs I., but objected to by Prynne, as 
having no higlier original than tlie Roman missal 
and pontifical edicts. To the antiquity of altars 
it was replied, that though the name is often men- 
tioned in Scripture, yet it is never applied to the 
Lord’s table; but altars and priests are put in 
opposition to the Lord’s table, and ministers of 
the New Testament, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. It was 
added, that it cannot be pretended, by any law 
or canon of the church of England, that it is 
called an altar more tlian once, stat. 1 Edward 
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VI. cap. 1., which statute was repealed witliin 
three years, and another made in which the 
word altar is changed into table. 

Altar of Prothesis, is a name given by the 
modern Greeks to a smaller preparatory kind of 
altar, wherein they bless the bre.id, before it is 
carried to the large altar where the liturgy is 
performed. F. Goar maintains that the table of 
prothesis was anciently in the sacristy or vestry ; 
which he makes appear from some Greek co- 
pies, where sacristy is made use of in lieu of 
prothesis. 

Altar, in church bistoi^, is also used for the 
oblations or contingent incomes of the church. 
In ancient days they distinguished between 
the church and the altar. The tithes, and other 
settled revenues, were called the church, ec- 
clesia ; and other incidental incomes, the altar. 
Altar, in astronomy. See Aka. 
ALTARAGE, in law, altars erected in virtue 
of donations, before the reformation, within a 
parochial church, for the purpose of singing of 
mass for deceased friends. 

ALTARIST, Altauista, or Altarthan, 
properly denotes the vicar of a church who 
ser\’es the altar, and to whom the alterage, or 
produce of the altar, is assig«7^ for his mainte- 
nance. The altarist is likewiA^’s^v^lled altararius, 
and sometimes altar priest. It also used for 
chaplain. 

Altar-tiiane, or Altarist. See Altarist. 
ALTASRIF, in literary history, the title of a 
medicinal book written in Arabic, describing the 
medical practice in use among the Arabs, it 
was written by Alsaharavius, and translated into 
Latin by P. Ricius in 1.51D. 

ALTA TENURA, in law, the high tenure in 
chief, or by military service. 

ALTAVELA, in ichthyology, the name of a 
flat cartilaginous flsb, of the aquila marina kind ; 
bnt with its wings, as they are called, that is, its 
thin and flat sides, broad and obtuse towards 
their lower part. The fishermen, from the re- 
semblance these flat sides have to wings, have 
an opinion that this fish can fly. The tail is 
very short, being scarce half tlie length of the 
body. Its flesh is solid, and well tasted, and 
it sells well in the markets. It abounds in the 
Mediterranean. 

ALTA\'EIJ.A, in geography, a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and province of 
Principato Ultra, .seven miles south of Bene- 
vento. 

ALTAVIIiLA, a town and county of Naples, 
in the IVincipato Citra, eighteen miles south- 
east of Salerno. 

ALTDORF, or Altouf, ahand.some town of 
Switzerland, chief of the canton of Uri. ft is 
situated below the lake of the four cantons, in a 
plain, at the foot of a mountain, whose picssages 
are difficult, and serve instead of fortiheations. 
It is celebrated for being the place where Wil- 
liam Tell shot the apple from his son’s head. — • 
See Tell (William.) The town-hou.se and the 
arsenal are worth seeing. 

ALTE et Rasse, in middle age writers, sove- 
reignty, or a thing done with supreme power. 

ALTEA, a sea-port town of Valencia, in 
Spain, on the coast of the Mediterranean. It 


was taken in 1706 in favour of the archduke 
Charles ; but lost after the battle of Almanza, in 
1707. It is twenty-four miles north-east of 
Alicant. 

ALTENA, or Altona. See Alton a. 

Altena, a manufacturing town in the Prussian 
grand duchy of the Lower Rhine, formerly in- 
cluded in the Westphalian county of Mark. It 
is seated on the Lenne and Nette, and has a Lu- 
theran and Calvinist church, a court of justice, 
590 good houses, and about 3300 inhabitants. 
Thirty miles north-east of Cologne. Also, a 
small district of South Holland, between the 
Maese and Bicsbosch. 

ALTENBERG, a lordship and flourishing 
town of Germany, in the Saxe Gotha portion of 
the old principality of Altenburg, Upper Saxony. 
Of that principality, this was the capital. At 
present it has excellent manufactures of cotton 
and wool ; and a good trade in corn and cattle. 
Population about 9500. This is also the name 
of a mining town in the Erzgeberg, or miners’ 
portion of Saxony. Eighteen miles south of 
Dresden. 

ALTENBURG, or Oldenburg, an ancient 
town of Germany, in the duchy of Holstein. 

ALTENHOEEN, a market town in Carinthia, 
on the small river INIetnitz, with a castle. There 
are iron-works in the neighbourhood. Four miles 
north-Ccist of Vei 

ALTENKIRCHEN a small town of Germany, 
in the Westerwald, which was the scene of several 
obstinate conflicts between the French and Aus- 
trians, in 1796. Fifteen miles north-north-east 
of Coblentz. Long. 7^.29\ E. lat. 50°. 38’. N. 
Also a market-town of Pomerania, in the land of 
Wittow, situated near the point of the peninsula. 

ALTENMARKT, or Altenwicht, a market 
town in Upper Bavaria, circle of the Iser, dis- 
trict of Clung, on the borders of SaltzburijS 
twenty-six miles north-west of Saltzburg. 

Altenmaukt, two market towns in the Aus- 
trian dominions; one near the Ens, in the circle 
of Bruck, Styria, fourteen miles north-east of 
Rotleninann ; the other in the quarter above thc 
forest of \'ienna. Lower Austria, four miles south- 
west of Baden. 

ALTEN-OKTINGEN, a market town in 
Upper Bavaria, with 1400 inhabitants. 

ALTENSTADT, a market town and bailiwick 
in the grand duchy of Hesse. 

ALTER, V. 

Alterable, Alter, vel alterage^ 

Ai/terant, [other. To make otlier- 

Ai.'teratf., wise or different ; to 

' Alter a’ti ON, change. 

Ai-tera'tive, n &Ladj.^ 

And whether the body he alterant or altered, ever- 
more a perception prccedcth operation ; for else all 
bodies would be alike one to another. Bacon. 

Why may we not presume, that God doth even 
call for such change or alteration, as the very rendi- 
tion of tilings themselves doth make necessary ? 

Hooker 

.'Alteration, though it be from worse to better, hath 
in it inconveniences, and those weighty. 

Do you note, 

How much her grace is altered on the sudden ? 
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How long her face is drawn ? how pale she looks. 

And of an earthly cold ? 

Shakspeare^s Henry VJIl , 

Acts appropriated to the worship of God by his 
own appointment, must continue so, till himself hath 
otherwise declared j for who dares alter what God 
hatli appointed. Stillinyflcet. 

That alterable respects are realities in nature, will 
never be admitted by a* considerate discernor. 

Glanville. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncer- 
tain, alterable by a thousand accidents, which wo can 
neither foresee nor prevent. Hagers. 

Medicines called alterative, are such as have no 
immediate sensible operation, hut gradually gain upon 
the constitution by changing the humours from a 
state of disteraperature to health. They arc opposed 
to evacuants. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, 
it is not cured merely by outward applications, but by 
such alterative medicines as purify the blood. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Alter (Francis Charles), a critic of Germany, 
was Jesuit and laborious Greek teacher in the 
scliool of St. Anne at Vienna, was born at En- 
glesberg in Silesia, in 1769, and died in 1804. 
lie was the author, it is said, of 250 volumes 
and dissertations, the principal of which, Novnm 
Tostamentum ad codicem Vindobonensem Gritce 
expressum, two volumes 8vo, has been critically 
examined by bishop Marsh, in his preface to 
Michaelis, Among his other works, are a Ger- 
man Translation of Harwood’s Classics, Hvo. 
Vienna, 1778: Lysias; Ciccronis Qiuest. Acad. 
Tusc.; Lucretius; Homer’s Iliad, witli various 
readings from the MSS. in the Imperial Library; 
and Homer’s Odyssey, &c. with various read- 
ings from the Palatine library, 8vo, 1785-04. — 
2. Some of Plato’s Dialogues, 8vo. 1784. 3. 

Thucydides, 8vo. 1785. 4. Tlie Greek Chronicle 
of George Phranza, or Phranzes, not before 
printed : Vienna, fol. 1796, &c. 5. Notices, in 

German, of the Literary History of Georgia. 

Alterants, or alterative medicines, such as 
correct the bad qualities of the blood, and other 
humours, without occasioning any sensible 
evacuation. 

Alteration, in alchemy, denotes the conver- 
sion of one body into another by similitude. 

Aiteration of quantities, amongst alge- 
braists, denotes what we otherwise call variations, 
or permutations. 

ALTERCATION, n. Lat. Altercation from 
alter. The alternate expression of difl'erence of 
opinion between two persons, in which the de- 
bate is somewhat acrimoniously conducted. 

{jc parties wer so fclle altercand on ilk. side, 

)?at non Jjc soth couth telle, whedir pes or werre 
suld tide, 

Bot God jjat is of myght, and may help whan he 
wille. R. Brunne, p. 314. 

By this hot pursuit of lower controversies amongst 
men professing religion, and agreeing in the principal 
foundations thereof, they conceive hope, that, about 
the higher principles themselves, time will cause 
altercation to grow. Hooker, 

Their whole life was little else than a perpetual 
Tangling and altercation; and that, many times, 
rather for viUory and ostentation of wit, than a 
sober and serious search of truth. 

Hahewili on Providence. 


ALTERCUM, in botany, a name for the byos- 
cyamus, or henbane. 

ALTERNANT HERA, in botany, so called 
h'om the stamens being, as it was thought, al- 
ternately furnished with anthers, and without 
them, — Forsk. /Egypt. Arab. 28. Brown Prodr. 
Nov. Holl. v. i. 416. — Class and order, Pen- 
tandria Monogynia. Natural Order, Holeraceae, 
Linnaeus. Amaranthi, Jussieu. Its General 
Characters are : cal. perianth inferior, of one 
leaf, in five deep, coloured, pointed, spreading, 
permanent, and finally hardened, segments: cor. 
none : stam. filaments five, capillary, shorter 
than the calyx, inserted into a membranous ring, 
round the base of the germen, with intermediate 
teeth ; anthers simple, oval, of one cell, generally 
wanting one, two, or three of the filaments alter- 
nately : pisT. germen ovate, acute ; style very 
short; stigma capitate: peric. capsule mem- 
branous, inversely kidney-shaped, compressed, 
of one valve and one cell, inflated, not bursting, 
enclosed in the cartilaginous calyx : seed soli- 
tary, roundish, pointed. Essential Characters : 
CAL. in five deep segments, cartilaginous : cou. 
none : stam. partly imperfect, inserted into a 
membranous ring, with intermediate teeth : an- 
thers single-cel]^: si ig. ca])itate : capsule kid- 
ney-shaped, ^lone cell, without valves : seed 
solitary. Tl^ species are : 1. A. sessilis, sessile- 
flowered alternanthera. 2. A. denticula, or 
toothed A. 3. A. uodiora, or knotty-flowered, 
4. A. angustifolia, or narrow-leaved. 5. A. iiuna, 
or dwarf. 6. A. achyrantha, in the Kew garden, 
where is also, 7. A. polygoinoides, or pericaria 
leaved A. 

AJTERNATE, V. 'J Altcfmatus, 

Altern', from a/^er other. 

Alter'nally, To follow ano- 

Alter'natf.ly, ( ther in turn ; to 

Alterna'tion, [ act in succes- 

Altern ATI VE, 72 . &, tfc/;. sion, after an 

Alter'natively, 1 interval tilled 

AlternPty. J up by another; 

to change regularly ; to vary accoraiiig to a pre- 
scribed rule. 

That irhe of thame by coursis alterruit 

Sa oft gais and returnis that gait. 

Douglas, b. vi. p. 167. 
And God made two great lights, great for their use 
To man ; the greater to have rule by day. 

The less by night, ultem. Milton. 

The princesiMelesinda, bath’d in tears, 

And toss’d alternately with hopes and fears. 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 

Dryden. 

Unhappy man? whom sorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior. 

The rays of light are, by some cause or other, al- 
ternately disposed to be reflected or refracted for many 
vicissitudes. ^eu.'ton. 

Friendship consists properly in mutual offices, 

and a generous strife in alternate acts of kindness. 

South. 

Hear how Timotheus' various lays surprise. 

And bid alternate passions full and rise ! 

While, at each change, the son of Uybian Jove 
Now burns w'ith glory, and then melts wdth love. 

Pope. 

Alternately tr^nsiiorted and alarm’d! 

What can preserve iny life, or what destroy. 

Young* 
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Alternate, in heraldry, is used in respect to 
the situation of tlie quarters. Thus the first and 
fourth quarters, and the second and third, are 
usually of the same nature, and are called alter- 
nate quartersv 

Alternate Angles, in geometry, are the 
internal angles made by a line cutting two pa- 
rallels, and lying on the opposite sides of the 
cutting line; the one b(?low the brsi panillel, 
and the otlier above the second : thus. 


/ 
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in which a and ft, c and d, are alternate angles, 
and rcspcctives, equal to each other. 

Alteunate 1 -EAVES, iu botauv, when the 
leaves or branches of plants arise higher on op- 
posite sides alternately. 

Alternate Ratio or Proportion, is where 
the antecedent of one ratio is to its consequent 
as the antecedent of another to its consequent ; 
the very same ratio, in this ca^^.holding alter- 
nately in respect of the anteceden^V each other, 
and the consequents to each other. Thus, if 
A : B : : C : D ; then, alternately, A : C : : B : D. 

Alternation in numbers, is used to express 
the difierent changes, or alterations of orders, in 
any number of things proposed. This is also 
called permutation, &c., and is easily found by a 
continual multiplication of all the numbers, be- 
ginning at unity. Thus, if it be required to 
know bow many changes or alternations can be 
rung on six bells, multiply the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, continually into one another ; and the 
last product gives the number of changes. 

ALTEHNATU'KMENT, in music, to play 
or sing two airs hy turns, several times over. 

Alteun Base, in trigonoiiH.'try, a term usesd 
in contnidistinclion to tlie base. Thus in oblique 
triangles, the tnie biise is either tlje sum of the 
sides, and then the diflerence of the sides is 
called the altern base ; or the true base is the 
difference of the sides, and then die sum of the 
sides is called the altern base, 

ALTILE.A, in botany, marsh-mallow, a 
genus of the polyandria order, belonging to the 
monadelphia class of plants; and, in tlie natural 
method, ranking under the thirty-seventli order, 
Columnifera;. The characters are ; cal. a double 
periantbium, the exterior one nine cleft: cor. 
consists of five petals, coalesced at the base: 
STAM. numerous filaments inserted into the 
corolla ; the anthera are kidney shaped : pist. 
an orbicular gennen; a short cylindrical stylus; 
and numerous bristly stigmata, the length of the 
stylus : per. numerous arilla : seeds solitary, 
and kidney-shaped. There are three species, viz. 
1. A. cannabini, or shrubby marsh-mallow, is a 
native of Hungary and Jstria, 2. A. Hirsuta, 
or hairy marsh-mallow, a native of Spain and 
Portug^. 3. A, Vulgaris, or common marsh- 
mallow, a native of Britain, with a perennial 
root, and an annual stalk, which perishes every 
autumn. 


Althaea Frutex. See Hibiscus. 

Althaia, in medicine. The Althaea vulgaris, 
is the only species used. The whole plant, 
especially the root, abounds with a mild muci- 
lage. It has the general virtues of an emollient: 
and proves serviceable in a thin acrimonious 
state of the juices, and where the natural mucus 
of the intestines is abraded. The root is em- 
ployed externally for softening and maturating 
hard tumours ; chewed, it is said to give ease m 
difficult dentition of children. 

^ltilea is also applied, in pharmacy, to an 
officinal syrup, decoction, and ointment, pre- 
pared from the althiea vulgaris. It was once an. 
ingredient in the compound powder of gum 
tragacanth^ and the oil and plaster of mucilages. 

Altii;ea, in mythology, the daughter of Tlies- 
tius, wife of (Kneus, king of Calydon, and 
mother of Meleager. 

ALTHEIM, a market town of Wirtemherg, 
in the district of the Danube ; also a market 
town of Austria, in the bailiwick of Braunau, 
consisting of 130 large wooden bouses. 

ALTllORP Port, is in E. long. 223^^. 55'. 
and N. lat. 88*^. 11'., on the north-west coast of 
King (icorge the Third's archipelago, between 
Point Lucan and Point J^avinia. Several islands 
and rocky islets are at its entrance ; but on each 
side of them there is a spacious navigable chan- 
nel. The surrounding country is composed of 
rocky eminences, covered with forests, consisting 
in general of pine trees. 

ALTIlOlJtill', CD/?/. All; though: though is 
the imperative Dap or Dapi;^ of the Ang. Sax. 
verb Dapian, to allow, jxrinit, grant, yield; 
Tooke. Albeit, allowed, permitted, admitted. 

Take any brid and put it iu a 

And do all thin contonto and thy coragp. 

To foster it tendroly with nu'to and drinko 
Of all dcintrs that tliou oanst hrthinkc. 

And kj'pc it all so chuicly as thou may 
Although the cage of gold he never so gay, 

Y{*t had this brid by twenty thousand fold 
Lever in a forest tliat is wid(3 and cold, 

(ion eteu worms and swiche wretchedness : 

For ever this brid will don liis busiruu’so 
To escape out of this cage whan tliat he may. 
His libt^rtoc the. bird desireth ay. 

Chamber Manciple'.'} Tale. 

We all know’, that many things are believed, «/- 
ihoiujh they ho intricate, obscure, and dark ; althotajh 
they exceed the reach and capacity of our wits; yea, 
alt/unigh in this world they be no w’ay possible to bo 
understood. Hooker. 

Me the gold of Franco did not seduce, 
Altfumgh I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended. 

Shahfpeare. 

The stress must be laid upon a majority ; w ithout 
which the laws would be of little weight, although 
they be good additional securities. Swift. 

ALTJCA, in entomology, a division of the 
genus cantharis, according to Eabricius, con- 
sisting of the insects of that tribe, which are of 
an oblong shape, and have the lip bifid. 

AETICOZZl (Eoreneo), a Jesuit of Cortona, 
who died at Rome, 1777, was the author of 
several polemical treatises, especially one m 
reply to Beausobre on Manicneeisin ; but bis 
principal work is the Sum of St. Augu^iine, six 
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quarto volumes, containing an able account of 
tne rise ond progress of the Pelagian heresy. 

ALTIMA.ll, in mineralogy, burnt copper. 

ALTIN, Altay, or Teletzk, a lake in Si- 
beria, from whence issues the river Ob, or Oby. 
By the Kalmucks it is called Altinor. It is said 
to be near ninety miles long and lifty broad, witli 
a rocky bottom. The north part of it is some- 
times frozen so hard as to be passable on foot, 
but the southern part is never covered with ice. 
It is in the government of Kolhyvane. 

Altin, in commerce, a coin both of silver and 
copper in Russia, worth three copecs, one 
hundred of which make a ruble, or about four 
shillings and sixpence sterling. The silver altins 
under I’eter I. had on one side the eagle, and 
on the other, with the date of the year, the word 
Altinik. They have been latterly disused. 

ALTIN C A II, or A lt r n e a ii , among mineral ists, 
a species of factitious salt, used in the fusion and 
purification of metals. It is a sort of flux powder. 
Divers ways of preparing it are given by Li- 
bavius. 

ALTlNd (Henry), professor of divinity at 
Heidelberg and Groningen, was born at Eniden 
in 1583, and chosen in 1605 preceptor to the 
three young counts of Nassau, Solins, and Izen- 
berg. After various difficulties he settled at 
Groningen, where he continued till bis death, 
August 25, 1644. Ilis works are, 1. NoUc in 
Decadem l*rol)lematum Joannis I3elim de Glo- 
Aoso Dei ct Beatorum Coelo, Heidelberg, 1618. 
2. i..oci (vornmunes, 3 vols. Amst. 1646. 3. 

Exegesis Augustanie Confessionis, Amst. 1647. 
4. Methodiis Theologia?, 4to. Amst. 1654. 5. 

Historia Ecclesiastica Palatinae, 4to. Amst. 1644. 
6. Explicatio Catacheseos Palatina?, 4to. Amst. 
1646. 

Alting (James,) son of the former, was born 
at Heidelberg in 1618, and travelled into Eng- 
land in 1660, where he was ordained by the 
learned Dr. Prideaux, bishop of Worcester. He 
was afterwards professor at Groningen, and died 
August 20, 1679. He wrote, 1. Dissertations on 
Oriential antiquities. 2. Commentaries on 
many Books of the Bible. 3. A Syrio-Chaldaic 
Grammar. 4. A treatise on Hebrew Punctuation ; 
making to^gether 5. vols. fob Amst. 1687. There 
were* other learned members of this family, whom 
our limits will not allow us to notice. 

ALTl'NGAT, in mineralogy, rust of copper. 
A].,TISONANT, adj. hut, altusj high ; sa7io, to 
sound. High-sounding. 

For it .stood greatly with reason, seeing I»is lord 
and master changed his estate and vocation, that he 
should alter likewise his denomination, and get a new 
one, tliat were famous and altisonant as hecomed the 
new order and exercises wliich In* now’ professed. 

Sheltm’s Trans. Don Quixote, Ed. 1652. 

ALTISSIMO, in music, or altiss, an Italian 
epithet for notes above F in alt. 

ALTISTA, in music, an Italian name for the 
vocal performer who takes the alto primo part. 

ALTITH, in botany, a name given to the 
plant of which the asafatida of the shops is the 
gum. 

ALTITUDE, n. Ahitudo, I.at. Height. 

Ten masts attach’d make not tlie altitude. 

Which (hoii hast perpendicularly full’n. Shahsp. 


She shines above, we know, hut in what place. 
How near the tlirone, and hcav’n’s imperial face. 

By our weak opticks is but vainly guess’d j 
Distance and altitude conceal the rest. Dryd- 

Altitude, in geometry, is the third dirnen 
sion of a body considered with respect to its (de- 
vation above the ground ; and is otherwise callen 
its height or depth : the former when measiirec. 
from bottom to top, the latter when measured 
from top to bottom. The altitude of a figure is 
the distance of its vertex from the base, or the 
length of a ])erpendicular let fall from the for- 
mer to the latter, as B, A. in plate 1, fig. 1. Mis- 
cet.laneous. 

The altitude of a terrestrial object is the height 
of its vertex above some horizontal plane as- 
sumed as a base in physical geography. TIk^ 
altitudes of mountains are measured from the 
general level of the ocean ; that is, the altitude 
of a mountain is the difierence between the 
mean terrestrial radius and the distance of the 
vertex of the mountain, from the centre of the 
earth. Altitudes arc distinguished into accessi- 
ble and inaccessible. The accessible altitude of 
an ol)ject is that to whose base there is access 
to measure the nearest distance to it on the 
ground. Tlu^Jnaccessible altitude of an object 
is that to wipK base there is not free access, by 
which a d^mce can be measured to it, by rea- 
son of some impediment, as water, and the like. 
If an altitude cannot be measured by strctclnng 
a string from top to bottom, which is the direct 
and most accurate way, some other expedient is 
resorted to, by measuring some other line or 
distance, which may serve as a basis, in con- 
junction with some angles, or other proportional 
lines, to compute, geometrically, the altitude of 
the object sought. There are various ways of 
measuring altitudes, or depths, by means of 
difierent instruments, and l)y shadows, or re- 
flected images, on optical principles, &.c. The 
instruments mostly employed in measuring alti- 
tudes, are the quadrant, theodolite, geometrical 
scpiare, line of shadows, See. There are also 
various ways of computing the altitude in num- 
bers, from the measurements tak(Mi as above, by 
geometrical construction, trigonometrical calcu- 
lation, or by simple numerical computation, 
from the property of parallel lines, &.C. 

We exhibit the following problems, as the 
most familiar illustrations of the above theoretical 
remarks. 

Prorlem I. 

To measure the altitudes of object^ by means of 
their shadows. 

This is one of the most ancient methods of 
measuring altitudes, of which we have any re- 
cord. It is said to have been fiivst employed by 
Thales, in measuring the heights of die pyramids 
in Egypt : with this view he erected a stall, and 
at a certain time measured the length ot its 
shadow ; at the same time the length of the 
shadow of the pyramid was also ascertained : 
then knowing the length of the stall, Im made 
the height of the pyramid to bear the same pro- 
portion to the length of the stall, as the shadow 
of the former to the shadow of the latter. This 
method may be more explicitly illustrated : At 
any time when the sun shines, erect a stall a b, 
iig. 2, perpendicularly at a, and measure the 
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kngth of its shadow ; at the same time cause the 
length of the shadow of the proposed object, AB 
fig. 2, to be also taken. Then, by similar tri- 
angles, as 

ca : ab ::CA: ll2i£^=AB 

c a 


2d operation, a' I d y, J>^dzc 

whence, by subtraction, 

{of ^ a) \ d y c I y; 

consequently, 



a (n a ' 


the altitude required. 

If the altitude be inaccessible, as in fig. 3, 
but still such that the difference of the lengths 
of its shadow, taken at two different times, can 
be ascertained, the altitude may be found nearly 
the same as in the last example. 

Make ah a, a c zn h, fig. 2, and the un- 
known length of the sliadovv ofAB, viz. ACznx; 
let the second shadow of the rod, a c' zz h\ the 
second shadow of the object, AC' zz ih and 
the height AB of the object zz y : then, by the 
preceding proportion, 

1st operation, b \ a x \ y ^ 

2d operation, b' \ a \ \ x^d \ y ; 

whence, by subtraction, 

b i/i b' \ a \ \ d \ y\ 

that is, 


AB=y = 


a d 


the altitude required. a. 

Problem II. 

To measure altitudes by means ojMaves. 

Let AB (fig. 5 . plate I. Miscellaneous) re- 
present an object, of whicn the altitude is re- 
quired. Being provided with two rods, or staves, 
of different len^hs, plant the longest of them, as 
CP, at a certain measured distance from the base 
of the object ; then, at a further distance, plant 
the second or shortest staff ED, in such a man- 
ner that the tops of the two, E and F, may be in 
a line with the top of the tower B. 

This being done, measure the distance ID, as 
also the length PID, and we shall have, by simi- 
lar triangles, as 

ID : ED : : ia : ab ; 

that is, by multiplying the second and third 
terms together, and dividing by the first, we 
shall have the altitude of the tower AB, or 
ar- ™xia 
ID • 


For example, suppose lAzz 100 feet, ID zz 8 
feet, and ED zz 4 feet, then 

AB = i2Ll2?=: 50 feet, 

8 

the altitude of the tower. 

In some cases where the ba.se of the object is 
inaccessible, two operations similar to the one 
above-mentioned become requisite. For fami- 
liarizing this mode of calculation, see fig, 5, plate 
I. Miscellaneous. 

Let ID zz a, ED zz dy also the unknown dis- 
tance TA zz Xy and the required altitude of the 
object zz v; then in the second operation, in 
which both the staves must be replanted, make 
the second distance ID zz a*y and the second 
unknown distance PA z=:x-±z c, c being the dis- 
tance between the two stations of the shorter 
staff ED, E'D'; the lengths of the staves still re- 
maining the same. Now, from the preceding 
proportion we shall have (by substituting foi 
1 D, ED, IA, and AB, the above letters), 

1st operation, a \ d \ \ x \ y\ 


Problem III. 

To measure an altiiude by means of a geometric 
cal square. 

The geometrical square is nothing more than 
a square board or frame, having one of its sides 
divided into equal parts ; (figure of the instru- 
ment, fig. 6, plate I. Miscellaneous), a plumb- 
line being then suspended at one of its angles 
falls perpendicularly, and marks off a certain 
number of those divisions, from which the height 
of the object may be determined, as follows : — 
Having fixed the instrument at any place, C. as 
fig. 7. plate I. Miscellaneous, turn the square 
about the centre of motion if it be mounted on a 
stand, or otherwise adjust it by holding it in 
your hands, till the top of the object, B, is per- 
ceived in the direction of the sights, or of the 
side of the square, and note the number of divi- 
sions, P /' cut off by the pkiinb-line ; then hav- 
ing measured the distance, CA, we have, by 
similar triangles, 

EP : F/ : : ca : bii, 

that is BII = 

EF 

and, consequently, 

AB = DC, 

EF 

the altitude sought. 

In the case of an inaccessible object, two ob- 
servations must be made similar to that above ; 
in which the only variable lines will be V f, CA. 
Let, therefore, the side of the square zz s, and 
the variable part P /’ zz a, in the first observa- 
and in the second; also put the unknown 
distance zz in the first case, and .r c in the 
second ; so that c will be the distance of the 
observers two stations, and make the required 
height of the object my. Then, on the same 
principles as those above, 

1st operation, s l a y, x I y \ 

2(1 operation, s I a^ y ^ "fi c [ y; 
whence by equality, 

a zz a* y x'±:c \ Xy 
and a c/3 a* y a y c \ x , 

therefore, x zz — — ; 

a c/2 a' 

and by the first equation, 

ax an' c 

y ^ or y s {a c /2 a) 
the altitude required. 

Problem IV. 

To measure the altitude of objects by means of 
optical reflection. 

Place a mirror, or other reflecting surface 
horizontally in the plane of the figures* base, 
as in fig. 8. 1. (in which case we suppose 
the object to be accessible), and measure 
the distance CA. Now, retire back in the 
direction AC to D, till the eye observes the top, 
of the object exactly in the centre of the inir- 
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ror, .which, for tne greater degree of accuracy, 
may be marked by a line across it. Then, hav- 
ing measured the distance DC, and ascertained 
the height of the eye of the observer, it will be, 
from the known laws of reflection, viz. the equality 
of the angles of incidence and reflection, as 


DC : DE : : ca : 


DE X CA 

DC 


zz AB, 


the altitude of the object required. 

VVhen the object is inaccessible and CA 
cannot be measured, two such operations as 
that above must be employed, as in fig 9, 1. 
Thus, let EDzzt/, DCzz</, and the unknown 
distance CA:z:x; also, let (T denote the anal- 
ogous distance D' C' in the second operation, 
and xduc the second distance C' A, or cizthe 
distance between the two stations of the mirror; 
and let the required height of the objectify , 
then, substituting the above letters in the pre- 
ceding proportion, we shall have, 

1st operation, d \ a \ \ x \ y ; 

2d operation, d* \ «*, * J c ; y;^ 
whence, by subtraction, 

den d' [ a : : c \ y ; 

and, consequently. 


^=:AIi= 


ac 

d end' 


the altitude sought. 

All these problems, for inaccessible objects, will 
give the distance of the objects as well as their 
altitude. Thus, 


Prob. I. The distance 

by bad 

i a (b en b'') 

Prob. IT. The distance 

a a [a en ay 

Prob. III. The distance CA=x= 

{a ena)’ 

Prob. IV. The distance 

dij acd 

CAzZjrZZ— ZZ — ^ 

a a {d end). 

Other methods of taking altitudes may be seen 
in Dr. Hutton’s Mensuration, Bonnycastle’s 
Trigonometry, &c. 

The method of taking considerable terrestrial 
altitudes, of which those of mountains are the 
greatest, by means of the barometer, is very easy 
and expeditious. It is done by observing, on 
the top of the mountain, how much the mercury 
has fallen below what it was at the foot of the 
mountain. See Barometer. 

Altitude, in astronomy, is the arch of a ver- 
tical circle, measuring the height of the sun, 
moon, star, or other celestial object, above the 
horizon. 

This altitude may be either true or apparent. 
The apparent altitude is that which appears by 
sensible observations. Tlie true altitude is tliat 
which results by correcting the apparent, on 
account of refraction and parallax. 

The quantity of the refraction is different at 
different altitudes ; and the quantity of the pa- 
rallax is different according to the distance of 
the different luminaries : in the fixed stars this 
is too small to be observed ; in the sun it is only 


about 8 1 seconds; but in the moon, at a mean 
pr^ortion, it is about .58 minutes. 

The altitude of a celestial object may be ac 
curately determined, by measuring the arc of 
an oblique great circle intercepted between the 
star and the horizon, and the inclination of the 
same great circle to the horizon. This may 
be put in practice by means of the equatorial, 
thus : let the sine of the estimated altitude of 
the object be s, elevate the equatorial circle 
above the horizon to an angle, the sine of 
whichzz>^^, rad.l. The declination circle being 
set to 0, direct the line of collimation to the star, 
by tlie equatorial and azimuth circles moved in 
their own planes ; observe the arc of the equa- 
torial circle 'intercepted between the index and 
VI ; if the sine of this arezz/;, the sine of tlie 
observed altitude will be equal to s, radius 
being 1. This indirect method is, in general, 
less exposed to errors than the direct method in 
aVjout the proportion of 1 to 7. See Atwood’s 
Lectures, p. 198, 227. 

The Meridian Altitude of the Sun, or 
ANY Cki.estial Object, is an arch of the meri- 


dian intercepted between the horizon and the 
centre of the object upon the meridian. The 
altitude of a aelestial body is greatest when it 
comes to thj||JPridian of any place (the poles of 
the earth Jrc^ted, for there the altitude of a 
fixed body is subject to no variation) ; and the 
altitude of any star which sets not, is least, and 
the depression of any star which does set is 
greatest, when in the opposite part of the me- 
ridian. 

Altitude of the Pole is an arch of the 
meridian intercepted between the horizon and 
the pole : it is equal to the latitude of the place. 

Attitude of the Equinoctial is the ele- 
vation of that circle above the horizon, and is 
always equal to the complement of the latitude. 

Refraction of Altitude is an arch of a 
vertical circle, whereby the altitude of a heavenly 
body is increased by refraction. 

Parallax of Altitude, is an arch of a ver- 
tical circle, by which the true altitude, observed 
at the centre of the earth, exceeds that which 
is observed on the surface ; or the difference be- 
tween the (i LM 
and (J I K of alti- 
tude there ; and it 
is equal to the angle 
I (( L, formetl at 
the moon, or other 
body, and subtend- 
ed by the radius 
1 J. of the earth. 



The Altitude of the mercury, in the barome- 
ter, marked by degrees on the face of that instru- 
ment, is the chief object of its construction. The 
mean altitude of the mercury at London for 
every day in several years, is about 29.87 inches. 

Altitude, in astrology, denotes the second of 
the five essential dignities, which the planets ac- 
quire in virtue of the signs they are found in. In 
this sense, altitude is otherwise called exaltation. 

Altitude Instrument, or equal altitude in- 
strument, is tliat used to observe a celestial ob- 
ject whei\ it has the same altitude on the ea.stand 
west sides of the meridian See Astronomy 
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Altitude, Meridian. The meridian being Alto Tenore, in music, the up])er or coun- 
a vertical circle ; a meridian altitude, that is, the ter-tenor part in music of several parts. Alto cliffy 
altitude of a point in the meridian, is an ivrch o ' the cliff placed on the third line of the stave. — 
the meridian intercepted between it and the ho- Alto concertante, the tenor of the little chorus 
rizon. See Astronomy. which sings throughout. — Alto primo, the first 

Altitude OF Motion, the measure of any mo- or upper alto, in distinction from the — Alto 
tion, reckoned according to the line of direction, secondo, or lower alto. — Alto rijiieno, the 
Altitude of the Eye, in perspective, is a tenor of the great chorus which performs in the 
right line let fall from the eye, perpendicular to full parts. — Alto viola, the small tenor of the 
the geometrical plane. violin. 

AXTIVAIG, an island on the coast of jhe pa- Alto Helievo, in sculpture, a representation 
rish of Kilmuir, in the isle ot Sky, with a good of figures and other objects against a fiat surface 
harbour. or back ground, and di filers from basso relievo 

AI.TKIRCII, or Altkirk, a town and castle only in the work being much more relieved and 
of France, in the department of the Upper brought forward. 

Rhine, the chief town of an arrondissenient on Al/rOBELE, a lofty island of a sugar-loaf 
the river Ille, 6 miles south-west of Michausen. sliape, near the north of Hispaniola, long. 71°. 18'. 

ALTMANN (John George), a Swiss historian VV, lat. 17^^. 88'. N. 
and divine, was born in 1697, and died in 1758, ALTOG I'/l'l I'ER, adv. All ; to; gather. Sec 
curate of Inns, and professor of moral philoso- Gather. All collected, united, conjoined. Hence, 
phy and Greek at Berne. He wrote, 1. Tempe wholly, unitedly, completely. 

Helvetica, 6 vols. 8vo. 1735-43. 2. \ ersu- It is in vain to spoak of planting laws, and plot- 

cheiner Historisch-und Physischeri Bcsciireihung ing policy, till the people be aluujeiher subdued, 
der Ilelvetischen Eisberg, 8vo. Zurich, 1751. t^pcmcr's State of Irelmul. 

3. Meletemata Philologica Ciitica, quibus Diffi- Wo find not in the world any iKoplc that hath lived 
Cilioribus N. Test. Locis ex AntuputatO l.ux altogether without religion. Hooker. 

aftunditur, 3 vols. 4tO. 1753. 4. Principia Ethica If death and danger are tilings that really cannot 
ex Monitis Legis Natura; et Pnay. tis Religionis he endured, no man could over he obliged to suffer 
ChristiantE deducta, 2 vols. Bvo^^rf^r. 1754. for his eonscience, or to die for his religion ; it being 


ALTMANNST^jV, a market-town of Bava- 
ria, in the circle or the Regcn, fourteen miles 
from Ingolstadt. 

ALTMARK,a division of the ^lark of Bran- 
denburg, bounded on the east by the Elbe, 
Magdeburg, and the Triegnitz ; on the south by 
Magdeburgh, and on the west and north by 
Brunswick-Lunenburg. It contains, on an extent 
of 1670 square miles, thirteen towns, six royal 
bailiwicks, twenty-seven manors, 494 villages, 
16,930 houses, and 98,305 inhabitants. 

ALT MULL, a river of Germany, which rises 
in Franconia, runs south-east by Anspach, then 
turns east by l^appenheim and Aichc.st, and at 
last falls into the Danube, at Kelheiin, 12 miles 
above Ratisbon. 

ALTO, high, in music, as alto viola, the tenor 
violin, in opposition to the bass viol, to which in- 
strument or violoncello, the tenor strings are 
tuned octaves as C^. G«. D**. A*. The following 
is the complete scale on the tenor. 



Alto et Basso, or in Alto, and in Basso, in 
law, signifies the absolute reference of all differ- 
ences, small and gfeat, high and low, to .some ar- 
bitrators or indifferent persons. The form of 
submission is in Latin, pateat universis, &c. sig- 
nifying * Know all men by these presents, that 
A B. of C. and D E. of F. have placed thein- 
aelves in Alto et Basso under the arbitration of 
two, three, or more men ; viz. respecting a certain 
complaint now depending in court between them.' 

Alto Concertante, the tenor of the little 
chorus. 


altogether as absurd to imagine a man obliged to suf- 
fer, as to <lo impossibilities. South, 

I <Io not altogether disapprove of tlic manner of in- 
terweaving texts of scripture through the style of your 
sermon. Swift. 

ALTO'MUNSTER, a market town in the 
district of Aichart Bavaria, 20 miles nortli-wcst 
of Munich. 

ALTON, a parish and market town in the 
hundred of that name, Hants, ten miles south- 
west from Alresford, ,and from London forty- 
seven miles w^est-south-west, containing 2500 
inhabitants. The church, though small, is neat ; 
and the town is composed of tliree strot ts, 
standing on tlie river Wye. Manufactures of 
serges and of druggets are carried on here to a 
great extent; and white yarn and worsted ar- 
ticles of superior descriptions are also manu- 
factured here. The town is almost surrounded 


by hop plantations. It contains a presbyterian 
and a quaker’s m/ading, and a famous frce-school. 
Mark(‘t day, Saturday. 

ALTON A, or Altena, a large city, two miles 
west of Hamburgh, on the Elbe, in the lordship 
of Pinneberg, and belonging to the crown of 
Denmark. It was originally a village, hut l)eing 
united, with the rest of Pinnelxirg, in 1640, to 
the kingdom of Denmark, it so increased in 
size as to receive, in 1 664, the riglits and pri- 
vileges of a city. The j)rcsent number of houses 
is about 3120, and the inhabitants at least 30,000, 
partly Lutheran, partly Calvinist, and partly 
(’atholic. Multitudes of Jews are also to be 
met with, who pay yearly for their protection tim 
sum of 2000 ducats. The commerce in all 


branches is considerable. The number of vessels 
belonging to the harbour is upwards of 100; and 
the most common destinations, exclusive of the 
ports in the Baltic and Nortli seas, are the xMe- 
diterranean, and the various fisheries for herring, 
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cod, whales, and seals. Ship-building is an im- 
portant employment here, and there are also 
manufactures of velvet, silk, stuffs, calico, stock- 
ings, leather, gloves, tobacco, vinegar, starch, 
wax, and looking-glasses, with sugar refineries 
and distilleries. The principal public establisli- 
mcnts are : an academy foiinded by Christian VTl.* 
a library, a house of correction, and an orphan- 
house. In 1713 Altona was, with the exception 
of 100 houses, burned to the ground by the 
Swedish general Steinbock. It is now beautifully 
rebuilt. 

AiiTORF, in Switzerland. See Aivi dorf. 

ALTOHF, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Rezat, Ruvaria. It contains 23 public 
buildings, 223 dwelling houses, and (in 1803) 
2070 inhabitants, of whom 220 belonged to the 
now-suppressed university. The culture of hops 
is extensively pursued by the inhabitants of this 
town and neighbourhood ; and brewing is like- 
wise an iBQ|Jortant branch of their industry. 12 
miles east-soutli-east of Nuremberg, 34 east- 
north-cast of Anspach, Lon. 11^. 20'. E. lat. 
490 . 23'. N. 

Altouf, a market town and upper bailiwick of 
Suabia, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, district 
of the lake of Constance. It contains 100 inlia- 
bitants. 5 miles north-east of Wirtemberg. 

Ai.touf, a market town of Hungary, in the 
county of Zyps, 18 miles north ofLeutch. 

ALTRAN.STADT, a town in Saxony, famous 
for tlic treaty l)etween Charles XII. king of 
Sweden and Augustus elector of Saxony, in 
1700, wherein the latter resigned the kingdom of 
Poland. 

At TiiAUcn, a market town of Moravia, in the 
circle of Iglan, south of the town of Iglau. 

At^tuixgham, or Altrincham, a market town 
of Chester, on the canal from Runcorn to Man- 
chester. It lias several manufactories of yarn, 
worsted, and cotton, an annual fair and a weekly 
market. I’opulation 2032. Distant from Knnts- 
ford 7 miles, and 179 from London. 

Alton Kufri, or Altoun Kopri, the Golden 
Lridge, or many bridges, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the pachalic of Bagdad, situated on 
the north bank of the Little Zab. A large 
Turkish garrison is always kept here. I’opnla- 
tion 2000. Distant about 210 miles from Bag- 
dad, ninety soutli-east of Mosul. Long. 43°. 
20'. E. lat. .35°. 45'. N. 

ALTZEY, a town and upper bailiwick in the 
grand duchy of Ilesse-Darmstadt, Germany, 
lying on the Selsach, and formerly belonging to 
the palatinate of the Rhine. It contains about 
3051 inhabitants, and is twenty-three miles 
north-\*rest of Worms. 

ALVA (Don Ferdinando Alvarcs de Toledo, 
duke of Alva), was born in 1508, of an illustri- 
ous Spanish family, and made a general by 
Charles V. at the early age of thirty. He re- 
ceived his military education nntler his grand- 
father, Frederic of Toledo, and wa.s considered 
^ an officer of great promise. In 1542 he 
defended Perpignan against the arms of France ; 
and four years afterwards was appointed gene- 
ralissimo of the imperial army. At the siege of 
Metz, in 1552, he was entrusted with the chief 
^mmaud uuder the emperor, and was not 
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long after appointed the emperoFs vicar-general 
in Italy ; but instead of driving the French from 
Piedmont, he was obliged to conclude the cam- 
paign with the surrender of part of it ; and in 
the following year, by the resignation of Charles 
in favour of his son, was transferred to a new 
master. His military talents now appeared, united 
with an unrelenting temper, and as much fero- 
cious cruelty and oppression as ever stained the 
page of history. After the general peace esta- 
blished in Europe in 1559, the king of Spain 
found leisure to attempt a more complete reduc- 
tion of his revolted provinces of the Netherlands, 
and determined to employ Alva to compel future 
submission, and to punish past revolt. He en- 
tered Brussels in August 1567, and his arrival 
spread consternation and dismay over all the 
provinces. The Prince of Orange, with many 
thousands of less exalted character, left the 
country, and happy would it have been for many 
more had they followed their example. Counts 
Egmont and Horn, two of the most distinguished 
patriots, were immediately imprisoned, tried, 
and executed. In a short time the duchess of 
Parma, the regent, obtained leave to quit her 
government, and Alva was thus left at liberty to 
act without resj^nsibility or control. He had 
not only aUoy|^to him the command of the 
army, hut tl^^TCsiflency of the council of state, 
of justice, and of the finance^ To the protes- 
tants he allowed a month for iSlving the country ; 
but the blood-hounds of the inquisition were 
secretly set upon them, and ordered to seize their 
prey. A council of twelve, called the council 
of tumults, of which Alva constituted himself 
president, assisted the court of iiKpiisition 
Eroiii his troops and his councils the people fled 
in consternation, and 20,000 of them were in a 
short time dispersed over France, England, and 
Germany. In a few months nearly 2000 persons 
had s\ifl’ered by the hands of the executioner. 
The details of the proceedings by which these 
unfortunate victims of persecution w ere detected 
and secured; tlie atrocious injustice whicli met 
them when dragged before the tribunal of ven- 
geance ; and the tortures and agonies which 
ingenious cruelty invented for their execution, 
were never exceeded, if equalled, by any other 
eftbrts of the holy office. To have once fre- 
quented a protestant meeting was a sufficient 
proof of guilt, which could not be atoned for by any 
subsequent abjuratipn of error ; and the slightest 
])uiiishment inflicted was hanging or drowning. 
The members of the bloody council itself at last 
began to be shocked at their own work, and se- 
veral of them sought their dismission from office. 
Out of tlie twelve there seldom assembled more 
than three or four at a time of more hardened 
hearts of more flaming zeal. The citizens of 
Antwerp ventured to petition Alva to abate 
the rigour of persecution ; but their request 
was received with scorn by the haughty 
bigot. Some of the catholic nobility presented 
remonstrances to the king against the cruelty ot 
their governor ; but he was equally cruel and 
bigoted. Even the exhortations of the head of 
the church to moderation were disregarded, and 
the inquisition continued the work of blood witli 
insatiable fury. The people were finally driven 
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to seek relief in open rebellion to an authority 
which they would otherwise have respected, and 
found a leader happily in the prince of Orange. 
He had been summoned to appear before Alva 
when he entered the Netherlands ; but by his 
prudent suspicion of the designs of that perfi- 
dious chief saved himself from the fate of some 
of his more unsuspecting companions. He now 
prepared to oppose him in the field, and published 
a manifesto, in which he declared the change that 
had taken place in his religious sentiments, and 
called upon the protestants to join him in the 
overthrow of superstition and tyranny. He was, 
however, unsuccessful in his first attempts, and 
obliged to disband his army. Many ol the per- 
secuted, in the mean time, came to England, 
where they enjoyed the freedom of religious 
worship, and the benefits of political protection, 
while they enriched their new country with the 
introduction of various manufactures formerly 
unknown to its inhabitants. The success of 
Alva over the prince of Orange, and the congra- 
tulations of the Pope for his efforts to suppress 
heresy, now inspired him with increased arro- 
gance, and led to those absurdities of wanton 
despotism which produced the subsequent diffi- 
culties of his administratioQ^ and eventually 
established the republic of Heedless 

of the people, who had taxed by 

their native prince, h^feterrained to levy con- 
tributions by his ^n authority, and to increase 
the impositions to such an extent as not only to 
provide for his present exigencies but lay up a 
fund for the future. His religious persecutions 
affected only a part of the states. This arbi- 
trary proceeding threatened the whole, and united 
tliem all in opposition to his authority. They 
assembled and remonstrated. The prince of 
Orange, seeing the general discontent, again pre- 
pared for invasion ; and those who had been 
driven into exile by persecution, fitted out armed 
ships, and visited the coasts of their country as 
enemies and pirates. They made prizes of all 
the Spanish ships they met with on the EmgUsh 
or Flemish coasts. The revolt in North Holland 
became general. A meeting of the states, held 
at Dort, fletermined to acknowledge the prince 
of Orange as their governor and commander of 
their forces by sea and land. At last the Spanish 
troops mutinied, and the fleet of the governor 
was defeated by the rebel Zealanders. Upon 
this Alva solicited leave to retire ; and Philip, 
seeing the little hopes of reducing the rebels 
under such an unpopular chief, granted his re- 
quest. He left the Netherlands accordingly in 
1573, and retired to his estates until Philip 
again commanded the assistance of his sword to 
reduce the kingdom of Portugal. At the ad- 
vanced age of seventyhe accomplished this service, 
and did not long survive it. He died in 1582, 
leaving few equals in this career of infamy in 
modern times. See Robertson's Charles V. 
Watson^ s Philip 11. &c. 

Alva, a town and parish in Stirlingshire, on 
the river Deveron, four miles north of Alloa ; 
containing 200 houses and 1150 inhabitants. It 
hat) been long distinguished for the variety of 
minerals with which it abounds. Some time 
giiice, a valuable vein of silver-ore was wrought 


here ; and considerable quantities of native mal- 
leable silver have been dug. Cobalt, arsenic, 
lead, copper, and iron, have also been discovered 
at the foot of the hills. Extensive sea'lns of coal 
are now working. The town is seven miles 
north-east of Stirling, at the foot of the Ochil- 
Jiills. The manufacture of serges and Scotch 
blankets has been carried on here for more than 
a century. 

Alva ue Tormes, a considerable town 
in Spain, in the province of Leon, with 
strong castle formerly belonging to the famous 
duke of Alva. It is seated on the north bank o 
the river Tormes, twelve miles south-east of Sa- 
lamanca, and was frequently occupied by the 
British in the peninsular war of 1812. 

ALVAR, a district of the province of Agra, 
Ilindostan, on the south-west of Delhi, situated 
between the twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth 
degrees of latitude. It has been called Mewal 
by the Mahommedan historians. In |he Ayeen 
Acberry it is^ said to be capable of furnishing 
6514 cavalry, and 42,020 infantry to the state. 
This district is in a remarkably uncultivated 
state. In modern times it has yielded a barba- 
rous race of native sold iers, who were occasionally 
subsidized by the various warlike chiefs of the 
last century, for the purpose of spreading the 
greater devastation in their marches. Its facili- 
ties for agriculture, however, are not few. It 
has the west side of the Jumna for its eastern 
boundary, to an extent of about ninety miles, 
and stretches westward about 130 miles from 
that river. At present it is subject to tjie Ma- 
cherry Rajah, who has fixed his capital at the 
city of this name, and with whom a treaty of 
aUianc%4UKi friendship was concluded by the 
Britkbidn 1803. 

Alvar, a city of Hindostan, in the province 
of Agra, the capital the district of Alvar, and 
under the government of the Macherry Rajah. 
It is st^pongly fortified, and stands about seventy- 
seveo-^'niiles south-§outh-west of Delhi, and 
eighty-four north-\T^|( of Agra, in N.lat. 27*^. 
41'. and E. long. 76®. 40'. 

ALVA RES, a town of Portuguese Estrema- 
dura. Inhabitants 1500. 

ALVARID, or Alvarius, a judge among 
the Spanish Moors. 

ALVARADO, an abundant river and town of 
Mexico, in the intendancy of Vera Cruz. The 
former has its rise in the lofty ridges of tlie Table 
Land, forty miles south-west of Guaxaca. It is 
joined by several other streams, which swell it to 
a large size, and near the town runs into the gulf 

of Mexico, about twelve leagues south-south-e^t 

of Vera Cruz. Long. 96®. 54'. W.lat. 18®.40MN. 

ALVARISTS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
branch of the Thomists, so called from their 
leader Alvarez, who maintained the efficacy ot 
divine grace, in distinction from the former, 
who maintained its sufficiency. , . - 

ALUCITiE, in entomofogy, a subdivision ox 
insects belonging to the genus of phal®nR> ^ 
of the lepidoptera order, in the Linnaan sjftem , 
comprehending eight species. . 

ALUCO, or sacred owl, in ornithology, a sp^es 
of the owl, or strix, with rusty head, biacK 
irides, and the primary wing-q«dls serrated 
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the edges. It is the la hulotte of BufTon, the 
alula of Briss. Gesn. and Aldr. the black owl 
of Albin, and the hrown owl of Pennant and 
Lewin. Its cry, a kind of howl, resembling 
that of wolves, furnished its name ulula, and 
the German huhu, or hoo-hoo. It is said to be 
considered as sacred by the Calmucks, for having 
contributed to preserve the life of their great 
monarch, Jenghis Khan. 

ALUDELS, in chemistry, earthen tubes or 
vessels used in sublimations. They are without 
a bottom, and are fitted into one another as oc- 
casion may require. At the bottom of the furnace 
there is a pot holding the matter that to be 
sublimed ; and at the top there is a head to re- 
ceive the flowers tliat sublime up. 

ALVEAR1% in conchology, a species of tro- 
clms with a plicated nodulose shell, striated 
transversely, and atjprned with bands of con- 
catenated points, funnel-shaped umbilicus, and 
crenulated ij: 08 lumella. Found in India; the 
shell is coloured with a mixture of green and 
white, pearly within. 

ALVEARIUM, an alveary, or bee-hive, from 
alveus, a cavity ; in allusion to the alveoli, or 
cells in bee-hives. Some of the ancients use also 
ihe word alvearium for a bee-house, more usually 
called apiary. 

Alvearium, in anatomy, the bottom of the 
concha, or hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. — 
The alvearium auriculae is a cavity, terminating 
at the meatus auditorius, wherein that bitter 
yellowish excrement is collected, called cerumen, 
^or ear-wax. 

Alvearium, in literature, is used figuratively 
for a collec^pn. 

ALVEOLARIS Processus, in -ac^omy, 
another name for the raaxillaria superiora ossa. 

ALVEOLI, among naturillsts, those waxen 
cells in the combs offices, wherein their honey is 
deposited. 

Alveoli, in anatomy, those little Socketejjn the 
jaws, wherein the teeth are set The alveoliwe 
Vined with a membrane of es<]^isite sense, which 
is wrapt about the roots of each tooth ; from 
whence, and from the nerve, proceeds that pain 
called odontalgy, or tooth-ach. Of these alveoli 
there are usually sixteen in each jaw. Some 
writers speak of teeth growing without alveoli. 
Holler gives an instance of a person, whosej 
^th were of a piece with his jaws, witliout any 
insertion into alveoli. 

ALVEOLUS, in natural history, a sea fossil 
of a conic figure, composed of a number of cells, 
like bee-liives, joined into each other, with a pipe 
of communication. 

ALUESEN, in botany, the pucedanum, or 
hogVfennel. 

ALVEUS, a channel, Lat., in anatomy, the 
tumid lacteal branches aiising from the recepta- 
culum chyli, under the diaphragm. 

Alveus, in antiquity, a small vessel, or boat, 
3nade out of the trunk of a single tree, by boring 
or cutting it hollow. Such was that wherein lio- 
Remus are said to have been exposed. 

ALvipUCA,fromalvus,,the belly, and ducere^ 
to draw ; a term used for purgative medicines. 

alum ; alumen, Lat. A kind of mineral 
of an acid taste, leaving in the mouth 
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a sense of sweetness, accompanied with a consi- 
derable degree of astringency. We give the fol- 
lowing definition from a valuable and standard 
author : — ‘ A massive mineral, of a blackish- 
brown colour, a dull lustre, an earthy and some- 
what slaty fracture, sectile, and rather soft. By 
Jvlaproth’s analysis it contains, charcoal 19.65, 
silica 40, alumina 16, oxide of iron 6.4, sulphur 
2.84, sulphates of lime and potash each 1.5, 
sulphate of iron 1.8, magnesia and muriate of 
potash 0.5, and water 10.75. Under the form 
of Alum-slate, it assumes two varieties ; 1. 
Common. This mineral occurs both massive and 
in insulated balls of greyish-black colour, dull lus- 
tre, straight slaty fracture, tabular fragments, streak 
coloured like itself. Though soft it is not very 
brittle. Effloresces, acquiring the taste of alum. 
2. Gjossy Alum-slate, which is a massive 
mineral of a bluish-black colour. The rents 
display a variety of lively purple tints. It has 
a semi-metallic lustre in the fracture, which is 
straight, slaty, or undulating. There is a soft 
variety of it approaching in appearance to slate 
clay. By exposure to air its thickness is pro- 
digiously augmented by the formation of a saline 
efflorescence, which separates its thinnest plates. 
These afterwards ^foliate in brittle sections, 
causing entire dj^®^gration.’ The ancient na- 
turaljsts allowJ^^^JIlljjt^f alum, natural and 
factitious. The naturanlNkitod in the island of 
Milo, being a kind of whitish Affine, very light, 
friable, and porous, and streaked with filaments 
resembling silver. England, Italy and Flanders, 
are the countries where alum is principally pro- 
duced; and the English roche-alum is made 
from a bluish mineral stone, in the hills of 
Yorksliire and Lancashire. — Saccharine alum is 
a composition of common alum with rose water 
and whites of eggs, boiled together to the con- 
sistence of a paste, and thus moulded at pleasure. 
As it cools, it grows fiard as a stone. — Burnt 
alum, is alum calcined over the fire. — Plumose 
or plume alum is a sort of saline mineral stone, 
of various colours, most commonly white, bor- 
dering on green ; it rises in threads or fibres, 
resembling those of a feather ; whence its name 
from pluma, a feather. Chambers . — By long 
beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, 
you may bring it, for the most part into white 
curds. Boi/le. • 

Most of the alum to be met with is artificially 
prepared, though sometimes it is produced na- 
turally. This native alum is mixed with hete- 
rogeneous matters, or effloresces in various forms 
upon the ores during calcination. It rarely oc- 
curs in a crystallized state, though it is said to 
be thus met with in Egypt, Sardinia, Spain, Bo- 
hemia, and other places. It is also found in the 
waters impregnated with fixed air, but very sel- 
dom in fountains or hot medicated waters. There 
are several kinds of alum to be met witli ; but 
these differ from one another only in being mixed 
with some salts which are not of the aluminous 
kind. The Roman alum has been considered as 
preferable to any other. It is usually met with 
m small chrystals, and has a reddish colour, most 
probably owing to a small quantity of calx of 
iron, w'hich, however, does not in the least im- 
pair its qualities^ The otlier kinds of alum con- 
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tain a portion either of vitriolated tartar or sal Alum is alien manufictured from saline earthy 

ammoniac, according to the nature of the alkali ores. The only place where this kind of ore is 
used in its preparation. Sir Torbean Bergman formed, in sufficient abundance to be worth 
informs us, that the regefabic alkali, if pure, does working, is the Salfatara, a few miles from 
not hurt die alum, though it be added in thepre- Naples, called by the ancients, * Forum Vulcani^ 
paration; but that the volatile alkali, by adulte- Campi Leucogei/ The white clayey soil of this 
rating it with a portion of vitriolic sal ammoniac, plain being constantly penetrated by sulphureous 
renders it unfit for some purposes. The alum vapours, and the exlKilations during the night 
made by adding a portion of clay to the liquor, at being for the most part mixed with the dew, are 

the beginning of the boiling, he considers as returned with it to the surface, and thus cause it to 
equal if not superior to Roman alum, lie in- be covered with a light saline effiorescence : this, 
forms us also, tliat a kind of alum some time a'jo together with the earth to which it adheres, is 


began to be manufactured at Brunswick, which 
w^as equal in quality to the Roman alum. 

Alum mines are said to have been first found 
in Italy, in 1460; and in the 16th century the 
art of alum making was begun in Germany and 
Spain, and a little before its conclusion works 
were established at Whitby in Kngland, by Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who had the honour of being 
excommunicated, by the reigning Pope, on that 
very account. King ,Iam<!s 1. by advice of his 
ministry, assumed the monopoly of it himself, and 
therefore prohibited the importation of foreiun 
alum; and in 162.5 the importation of it was fur- 
ther prohibited by the prochmatioii of Charles 1. 
‘ The greater part of this salljL factitious, being 
extracted from various called alum 

ores, such as, 1. Suln^lpSfiS^^la^’'. This con- 
stitutes the pure^^fmTl aluminous ores, namely, 
that of la Tolfa, near Givita \’ecehiu, in Italy. 
It is white, compact, and as hard as indurated 
clay, whence it is called pelia alumiuaris. It 
is tasteless and mealy ; one hundred jiarts of 
this ore contain above forty of sulphur and fifty 
of clay, a small quantity of jiotash, and a little 
iron. Bergman says it contains forty-three of 
sulphur in one hundred, thirty-five of clay, and 
twenty-two of silicious earth. This ore is first 
torrefied to acidify the sulphur, which then acts 
on the clay, and forms the alum. 2. The pyri- 
taceous clay, which is found at Schwcmsal in 
Saxony, at the depth of ten or twelve feet. It 
is a black and hard, but brittle substance, con- 
sisting of clay, pyrites, and bitumen. It is 
exposed to the air for two years ; by which means 
the pyrites are decomposed, and the alum is 
formed. The alum ores of Hesse and laege are 
of this kind ; but they ar^ first torrefied, which 
is said to be a disadvantageous method. 3. The 
schistus aluminaris contains a variable proportion 
of petroleum and pyrites intimately mixed with 
it. When the last are in a very large quantity 
this ore is rejected as containing too much iron. 
Professor Bergman very properly suggested that, 
by adding a proportion of clay, tliis ore may 
turn out advantageously for producing alum. 
Bui if the PCRol be considerable it must be 
torrefied. Tl»c mines of Becket in Normandy, 
and tliose of Whitby in Yorkshire, are of this 
species. 4. Volcanic aluminous ore. Such i.s 
that of Solfaterra near Naples. It is in the form 
of a white saline earth, after it has effloresced ia 
the air; or else it is in a stony form. 5. Bitu- 
minous alum ore is called shale, and is in the 
form of a schistus, impregnated with so much 
oily matter, or bitumen, as to be inflammable. 
It IS found in Sweden, and also in the coa). mines 
at Whitehaven, and elsewhere.’ 


daily collected and distributed into leaden cal- 
drons, so as to nearly fill them two-thirds full ; 
water is then poured upon it till it stands about 
3 or 4 inches above the surface of the clay, and 
this in a few hours, by the assistance of the na- 
tural heat of the ground, in which the caldrons 
are set almost up to the brifti, extracts the .alum 
from the clay, forms it in rough crystals on the 
surface of the water, nearly in the ‘mode that 
copper is obtained. These crystals are then 
taken out and w^orked in the first water; after 
which, fresh water is put into other boilers, and 
the crystals are dissolved for the purpose of 
purifying ; the solution is then filtered into 
wooden coolers, and in a day or two aflbrds 
a large (piantity of pure colouiless crystals. 
The author already alluded to desciilx's alu- 
mina as one of the primitive earths, which, as 
constituting the plastic principle of all clays, 
loams, and boles, was called argil, or the argil- 
laceous (nirtli ; i)ut now, as being obtained in 
greatest purity from alum, is styled alumina. It 
was decmedelemcntary matter, till Sir II. Davy’s 
celebrated eleetro-chemical researches led to the 
belief of its being, like barytes and lime, a me- 
tallic oxide.’ This author further relates, ‘ The 
purest native alumina is found in the oriental 
gems, the sapphire drid ruby. They consist of 
nothing but this earth, and a small portion of 
colouring matter. The, native porcelain clays 
or kaolins, however white and soft, can never be 
regarded as pure alumina. They usually con- 
tain fully half their weight of silica, and fre- 
quently other earths. To obtain pure alumina 
we dissolve alum in twenty times its weight of 
water, and add to it a little of the solution of 
carbonate of soda, to throw down any iron which 
may be present. Wo then drop the supernatant 
liquid into a quantity of the water of ammonia, 
taking care not to add so much of the aluminous 
solution iis will saturate the ammonia. The 
volatile alkali unites with the sulphuric acid of 
the alum, and the earthy basis of the latter is 
separated in a white spongy precipitate. This 
must be thrown on a filter, wasbeJ, or edulco- 
rated, as the old chemists expressed it, by repeated 
affusions of water, and then dried. Or if 
alum made with ammonia instead of potash, as 
is the case with some French alums, can be got, 
simple ignition dissipates its acid and alkalme 
constituents, leaving pure alumina. 

Alumina prepared by the first process is white, 
pulverulent, soft to the touch, adheres to tlie 
tongue, forms a smooth paste without gnttiness 
in the mouth, insipid, inodorous, produces no 
change in vegetable colours, insoluble in water, 
but mixes with it readily in every proportion, 
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and retains a small quantity with considerable 
force; is infusible in the strongest licat of a fur- 
nace, experiencing merely a condensation of 
volume and consequent hardness, but is in small 
quantities melted by the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 
Its specific gravity is 2.000, in the state of 
powder, but by ignition it is augmented. 

Every analogy leads to the belief that alumina 
contains a peculiar metal, which may be called 
aluminum. The first evidences obtained of this 
position are presented in Sir II. Davy’s re- 
searches. Iron negatively electrified by a very 
high power, being fused in contact with pure 
alumina, formed a globule whiter than j)ure iron, 
which effervesced slowly in water, becoming 
covered with a white powder. The solution of 
this in muriatic acid, decomposed by an alkali, 
afforded alumina and oxide of iron. By passing 
potassium in vapour through alumina heated to 
whiteness, the greatest })art of the potassium be- 
came converted into yiotasli, whicli formed a 
coherent mass with that part of the alumina not 
decompounded ; and in tliis mass there were 
numerous grey particles, having the metallic 
lustre, which became wliitc wlicri heated in 
the air, and which slowly ofiervesced in water. — 
In a similar experiment made by llie same illus- 
trious chemist, a strong rod heat only being 
applied to the alumina, a mass was obtained, 
which took fire spontaneously by exposure to 
air, and wbicli effervesced violently in water. 
Tliis mass was probably an alloy of aluminum 
and ])otassium. The conversion of potassium 
into its deutoxide., dry potash, by alumina proves 
the [jrt.-sence of oxygon in the latter. Whom re- 
garded as an oxide. Sir II. Davy estimates its 
oxygen and basis to be to one another as 1.5 to 
33; or as 10 to 22. The prime equivalent of 
alumina would thus appear to be 1.0 x 
2.2z:3.2. 

But Bei zeliiis’s analysis of sulphate of alumina 
seems to indicate 2.136 as the quantity of the 
earth wliicli combines with 5 of the acid. Hence 
aluminum will a:ome to be represented by 
2.136 — 1 = 1,136. But we shall presently 
sliew that his analysis, both of alum and sulphate 
of alumina, may be reconciled to Sir II. Davy’s 
equivalent prime = 3.2. That of aluminum will 
become of course 2.2. 

Alumina which has lost its plasticity by igni- 
tion, recovers it by being dissolved in an acid or 
alkaline menstruum, and then precipitated. In 
ihis state it is called a hydrate, for wnen dried in 
a steam beat it retains much water; and there- 
fore resembles in composition wavellite, a beau- 
b^ul mineral, consisting almost entirely of 
alumina, with about twenty-eight per cent, of 
'water. Alumina is widely diffused in nature. 

L is a constituent of every soil, and of almost 
overy rock. It is the basis of porcelain, pottery, 
fincks, and crucibles. Its affinity for vegetable 
<^olouring matter is made use of in the prepara- 
bon of lakes, and in the arts of dyeing and 
calico printing. Native combinations of alumina 
constitute the fuller’s earth, ochres, boles, pipe- 
clays, &c. 

Alum is manufactured from alum stone, in con- 
siderable quantities ; the alum known in commerce 
under the name of Roman I.evant or Smyrna alum. 
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is made at LaTolfa, not far from Ci vita Vocebia, 
in the Roman state. The ore forms veins of 
considerable hardness, which are taken from the 
rock by blasting. The pieces are carried to the 
calcinnig oven, which is merely a hole dug in a 
rising ground 4 or 5 feet in diameter, and from 
5 to 6 in depth, with a side gallery communicat- 
ing with the open air and tlie bottom of the fur- 
nace; the bottom being covered with pieces of 
wood, on which the ore is laid so cis to form* a 
hollow vault, between the operungs of which 
room is left for the smoke. The fire being kindled, 
and the flame aj^pearing betweeni the pieces of 
ore, a workman attends to keep it at a regular 
heat. . In about four hours the smoke decreases, 
and the fire begins to hum brightly, whicli it is 
suffered to continue till a strong smell of burn- 
ing sulphur arises. The ore is then sufficiently 
roasted, the fire is put out, and the stones left to 
cool. If this process has been properly con- 
tlucted, the ore obtains the sweet astringent 
taste of alum. The second process is nearly si- 
milar to the first mode pursued to obtain sulphate 
of iron (green vitriol) : it begins by piling the 
calcined stones in l»ng beds on a sloping floor, 
the lower side ofAhich is terminated with a 
ditch of water^^iig a clayey bottom : from 
tins dilch thejPH(J|^equently sprinkled, and 
the water drams fror^Wf^i^j^in into the reser- 
voir. In about fourteen day^he stones begin 
to crack and break down, and are in about 
forty days overspread with a reddish eflUores- 
cence and reduced to a kind of paste : (perhaps 
this might he much more speedily effected by 
breaking down the ore in large mortars, crushing 
it by mill-stones or by a pavior’s beater, See.) A 
leaden boiler is now half filled with water, and, 
when heated, fresh portions of the prepared ore 
are continually stirred in till a solution of suffi- 
cient strength is procured; the liquor, though yet 
turbid, is drawn off into anotlier boiler, where it 
is gently evaporated, and clarifies itself by de- 
j)ositiiig its earth. Having arrived at the point 
of crystallization it is transferred by means of a 
pipe into a square wooden vessel, eight feet high 
by five feet wide, so constructed as to be reacjily 
taken to pieces ; after remaining in it a few days^ 
the mother water is poured out to be boiled 
again with fresh alum ore in the first cauldron. 
Tiie crystals when dried are then ready for 
sale. By the burning in the first part of this 
process the stones are not only rendered porous, 
as is the case with the lime-stone in burning, but 
all the inflammable matter is driven away, as 
in the smelting of lead ore : the sweet alumi- 
nous taste is at the same time excited. The 
subsequent crackling and breaking down, whilst 
on the inclined plane in the second process, is 
probably caused by their absorption of moisture. 

The alum raanufiictured from pyritous ores, 
which, with the foregoing, are the (yily alums 
made in Europe, is prepared from aluminous 
slate or earth; and, as they possess that salt in a 
very small degree, a more extensive proce.ss is 
necessary for its extiactiou. This is begun by ex- 
posing it to the action of the atmosphere, 
which reduces it almost into the state of sulphate 
of iron. As in England and Sweden this article 
is obtained from a stony substance, a previous 

2 Z 2 
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roasting is necessar^y', which is performed in this 
manner. A floor is fonried of clay beat tight, 
on which fliggots or coals are placed, and set fire 
to. Upon this the workmen throw, by degrees, 
small pieces of ore unburnt, till a stratum is 
formed about six inches thick. These soon take 
fire by their own bitumen, and are then covered 
with a stratum of ore, already burnt and lixivi- 
ated, of the same thickiic.'^s ; to this succeeds a 
layer of uoburnt ore, and thus they proceed 
until they form about ten strata. The same care 
to preserve an equal degree of heat is here to be 
observed as in the modi' practised at [.a Tolfa, 
till tlie bitumen being all consumed the fire ceases 
of itself. If the ore is now examined it will be 
found to be of a rcddisii colour, from the same 
reasons that in placing the sulphate of iron in a 
red heat, it obtains and contifmes that colour, 
and is then called colcothar. In some Swedish 
manufactories it is accordingly lixiviated without 
further preparation. In the alum works of the 
English and Germans, the roasted ore i.s lightly 
watered, but without the precaution used at La 
Tolfa, of again receiving the liquor, h is like- 
wise exposed for a greater, or less time to the 
action of the atmosphere, IL whicli the sulphur 
of the pyritc.s is more coia|L;,eJy oxygenated, 
and consequently a greaJ^^E»|Lrtion of alum 
obtained. At aepartment of 

Ourte in Franc^tne excellent practice is ob- 
served of lightly roasting the ore after sponta- 
neous efflorescence. Tlie acid being thus ex- 
cited and united in part to the alumine, the 
process of li.xiviution begins. To effect tliismore 
completely the ore is thrown into large reser- 
voirs, either of stone or wood, wliich have false 
bottoms, to serve the purpose of filters. Water 
is then poured on and allowed to remain about 
24 hours, in which time the greatest part of the 
salts are dissolved. Eacliof tliese reservoirs are 
furnished with a pipe, and a cork placed witliin 
a few inches of the bottom, (attached in the same 
manner as they are to the glue-maker.s’ boilers) l)y 
this the liquor is run off, after wiiich fresh water 
is poured on again. This second water is used 
again for the first lixiviating liquor of anotlier 
parcel of ore. Both these lixiviations are per- 
formed with cold water ; but it appears that great 
improvement, by a saving of time, might be made 
by boiling it. Should even the fuel inerciLse the 
expense, yet the frequency of renewal, as in the 
distillation of whisky, miglit compensate that. 
It is now boiled down in leaden boilers with the 
mother water of a preceding boiling; and the 
waste of steam is supplied either by adding mo- 
ther water or fresh liquor. The evaporation lasts 
from twenty- four to forty-eight hours. In Saxony, 
where it is concentrated very highly, it is 
boiled eight days. At the end of these respec- 
tive periods the strength of the liquor is triea by 
a leaden ^drometer, or with still greater exact- 
ness by filling a bottle of known size and weight 
with the liquor and then weighing them. When 
it is sufficiently strong an alkaline solution is 
added, and the first crystallization is brought 
about. In the Saxon manufactories, as soon as 
the evaporation is finished, the contents of a 
boiler arc let out into a reservoir, where they 
ve strongly agitated for half an hour ; in which 


time a certain proportion of soap-makers^ lees 
and sour urine is added, and the liquor being 
let into another vat the crystals of alum begin 
immediately to be deposited. At the end of a 
few days the mother water is ladled out, and the 
crystals collected and washed. — In the English 
works, after examining by the hydrometer, if suf- 
ficiently evaporated tlie fire is taken away, and 
a stream of impure alkaline lixivium, from kelp 
and soap-makers^ ashes, poured into the boiler; 
at the same time the cork at the bottom is opened 
and the liquor run ofl into a reservoir, by which 
means a speedy and complete mixture is effected. 

It remains in this reservoir three hours, when the 
alkali makes it deposite an earthy and ferrugi- 
nous sediment, which is the action of clearing 
it. It is then transferred to anotlier vessel, and 
again proved, when a greater or less quantity ot 
putrid urine is added, according as it is above 
the standard; it is briskly stirred for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then left to rest : in the 
course of five days the crystals are deposited. 
—The rough alum is then washed, to free it 
from tlie green vitriol, which is deposited with 
it. It is boiled again, and wlien boiling, bul- 
locks’ blood, or other such substance, is thrown 
in to clear it: wlien this is effected, the liquor i> 
run into casks, where the crystals are deposiu-d 
in large masses. After ten or tw'elvc days the 
mother water is poured out, and the salt, after 
drying, is ready for sale. The stone itself is found 
in great quantities in some parts of the Lo- 
ihiaiis, and in the neighbourhood of the Ifniiet 
Works near Vaislcy ; it aliounds also in the Isle 
of Sky, as has been proved from a late survey. 

The most extensive alum manufactory in ( beat 
Britain is at llurlett, near Paisley. The next ut 
Whitby ; of the state and processes of which nu 
instructive account was published by Mr. Winh r 
in Nicholson’s Journal. The stratum of alu- 
minous schistus is said to be twenty-nine miles 
in width, covered by strata of alluvial soil, sand- 
stone, ironstone, shell, clay, &c. Tlie alum schist 
is generally disposed in horizontal laininm. Tlic 
upper part of the rock is so abundant in sulphur, 
that a cubic yard taken from the top of the 
stratum is of five times more value tlian the ^ 
same bulk 100 feet below. 

If a quantity of the schistus be laid in a heap, 
and moistened with sea-water, it will sponta- 
neously take fire, and continue to burn till the 
inflammable matter be consumed. The rock, 
however, is commonly broken into small pieces, 
and laid on a horizontal bed of fuel, composed 
of brushwood and such like materials. hen 
about four feet in height of the rock is piled on, 
fire is set to the bottom, and fresli rock con- 
tinually augmented upon the pile, until the 
calcined heap be raised to the heiglit of ninety 
or one hundred feet. Its horizontal area also, 
at the same time, progressively extended, till it 
forms a great bed nearly 200 feet square, 
about 100,000 yards of solid measurement. The 
rapidity of thecornbustion is allayed by plastering 
up the crevices with moistened schist. 

The calcined mineral is digested in water, in 
pits of about sixty cubic yards. The liqni *> 
drawn off into cisterns, and afterwards 
again upon fresh calcined minerals ; is r 
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peatcd until the specific gravitj' becomes 1.16. 
The half-exhausted schist is then covered with 
water to take up the whole soluble matter, and 
the strong liquor drawn off into ettling cisterns, 
where the sulphate of lime, iron, and earth are 
deposited ; and where the liquid is boiled its 
purification is acctlerated. It is then run into 
leaden pans ten feet long, four feet nine inches 
wide, two feet two inches deep at the one end, 
and two feet eight inches at the other. Here the 
liquor is concentrated at a boiling heat. Every 
morning the pans are em]»tied into a settling 
cistern, and a solution of muriate of potash, 
either pure from the manufacturer, or crude and 
compound from the soap-boiler, is superadded. 
The quantity of muriate necessary is regulated 
for the workmen by the hydrometer. By this 
addition the pan-liquor, which had acquired a 
specific gravity of 1.4 or 1.5, is reduced to 1.35, 
and, after being allowed to settle for two hours, 
i.s run off into the coolers to be crystallized. At 
a greater specific gravity than 1.35, the lujuor, 
instead of crystallizing, would, on cooling, pre- 
sent us with a solid magma, resembling grease. 
Urine is added occasionally to bring it to the 
proper density. 

After standing four days, the mother-waters 
are drained off, to he pumped into the pans on 
the succeeding day, and the crystals of alum 
washed in a tub and drained. They are tlien 
put into a lead pan, with as much water as will 
make a saturated solution at the boiling ])oint. 
Wlicn the solution is run otf into casks, which 
at the end of ten or sixteen days are unhooped 
and taken asunder, the alum is found exteriorly 
in a solid cake ; but in the interior cavity in 
large pyramidal crystals, consisting of octahe- 
drons successively inserted into one another. 
This last process is called roehing. 

Alum is extremely useful in the art of dyeing ; 
as by means of it a great number of colours are 
fix*‘d and rendered permanent upon cloth, wliich 
otherwise w'ould either not adhere in any degree, 
or only for a very short time. In what manner 
this is accom[)lished we are ignorant. See the 
conjectures and theories on this subject under 
Dyeino. It constitutes the basis of crayons, 
■which generally consist of the earth of alum 
finely powdered and tinged for the purpose. In 
the preparation of Prussian blue, it prevents the 
basis ot martial vitriol, which is soluble in acids, 
from being precipitated by the superfiuous alkali 
employed in the preparation of that pigment ; 
that is, the alkali which is not saturated by the 
colouring matter. As this basis adheres more 
strongly than the clay to the vitriolic acid, and 
would form a green by the mixture of its yellow- 
ness, the white earth of alum likewise, accord- 
ing to its quantity, dilutes the darker colours, 
even black itself, and produces an infinite num- 
ber of shades. 

Alum, in medicine, is of considerable use as 
an astringent and tonic. It is reckoned particu- 
larly serviceable for restraining lueinorrbages, 
and immoderate secretions from the blood ; but 
jess proper in intestinal fluxes. In violent 
haemorrhages it may be given in doses of fifteen 
or twenty grains, and repeated every hour or 
half hour till the bleeding abates : in other cases, 
«mall r doses arc more adviseable, large ones 
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being a])t to nauseate the stomach, and occa- 
sion violent constipation of the bowels. It i? 
used also externally, in astringent and repelleu 
lotions and collyria. Burnt alum taken inter- 
nally has been highly extolled in cases of cholic. 
In such instances, when taken to the extent of a 
scruple for a dose, it has been said gently to 
move the belly, and give very great relief from 
the severe pain. Its officinal preparations are, 
for external use, pulvis stypticus, and aquastyp- 
tica; for internal applications, the aqua aluminis, 
and coagulum aluminis and alumen ustum ; 
which last is no other than the alum dried by 
fire, or freed from the watery moisture, which, 
like other salts, it always retains in its crystalline 
form. By this loss of its water it becomes 
sharper, so as to act as a slight escharotic ; and 
it is chiefly with this intention that it is employed 
in medicine, being very rarely taken internally. 

Alum is used in large quantities in various 
manufactories. When added to tallow, it renders 
it harder. Printers^ cushions, and the blocks 
used in the calico nmnufactory, are rubbed with 
burned alum to remove any greasiiiess, which 
might prevent the Aik or colour from sticking. 
Wood suHicient^^ soaked in a solution of 
alum docs take fire, and the same 

is true of pi^j^^^HbUgnated with it; which 
for that reason is ver^qH^l^ly employed in 
preserving gunpowder, as itmso excludes the 
moisture of the air. Paper impregnated with 
alum is list'd in whitening silver, and silvering 
brass without heat. Alum is also of use in tan- 
ning, which it assists in restoring the cohesion of 
the skins almost entirely destroyed by lime. 
Vintners fine down their wines, ike. with alum ; 
fishers use it to dry cod-fish with ; and bakers 
have mixed it with tlic flour to make their, 
bread compact apd white ; to this last use of it 
groat objections have been made, but unjustly, 
for it is entirely innocent. Alum mixed- 
in milk helps the separation of butter ; and if 
added in a very small quantity to turbid water, 
renders it perfectly limpid, xvithout any bad taste 
or quality ; while llie sulphuric acid imparts to 
it a sensible acidity, and does not precipitate so 
soon, or so well, the opaque earthy mixtures. 

Brun.sw ick alum was made to imitate the rock 
alum. Now as this last is often used in medi- 
cine, and frequently the first, wliLch contains 
arsenic, is iiihstaken for it, an easy method, 
therefore of detecting the counterfeit may be 
useful to society : tlie external appearance dif- 
fei's but little; the taste of the Brunswick is less 
styptic ; it is not so soluble in water, and when 
heated to redness, loses only 39.5 per cent, of its 
first weight, whilst the rock loses one half. 
W hen this last is exposed to the blow-pipe, it 
becomes opaque, swells, foams, and is converted 
to a white spongy mass. The Brunswick swells 
less, foams very little, but melts, and becomes ot 
a greenish colour, exhaling an arsenical vapour. 
The rock alum being precipated by potash or 
soda, and mixed witli borax, fuses before the 
blow-pijie into a white or yellowish white: the 
Brunswick gives a violet coloured globule; and, 
in fact, it is nothing but common alum with a 
small ])roporlion of arsenic and cobalt. 

ALUMUUllNAUllUll, the Mahommedau 
name of Beyhar, a city of Bono-nl, and of a for- 
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Iress vrhich stood formerly on the banks of the 
Megna. 

ALUMINITE is a mineral of a snow-white 
colour, dull, opaque, and having a fine earthy 
fracture, found chiefly in the alluvial strata round 
Halle, in Saxony. It has a glistening streak ; 
found in kidney-shaped pieces, which are soft to 
the touch, and adhere slightly to the tongue. 


Specific Gravity, 1 .67. 

It consists of sulphuric acid . . 19.25 

Alumina, . . 32.50 

Water . . . 47.00 

Silica, lime, and oxide of iron . 1 .25 


100.00 

ALUMTA, in botany, a name given by the 
old l.atin writers to the Intuni and corniola, by 
the Greeks called cymene. It was the same 
with our genistella tinctoria, or dyers’ weed, 
and was used by the ladies to tinge their hair 
yellow, the colour that was then esteemed 
beautiful. 

ALUNGU, in natural hii^ory, the name given 
by the Malabarians to a spef.ies of the manis of 
Linnaeus, and belonging t bthe family of ant- 
eaters, which have no teeth at a long round 
tongue with which they tak ^ints. 

ALUNKAN, or Ar ^ geography, 

a town of Prussia province of Zabulistan, 

100 miles south har. 

ALUNTIUM, Alonti L'M, in ancient geogra*» 
phy, a town in the north ofJSicily, situated on a 
steep eminence at tlie mouth of theClydas; said 
to be as old as the war of Troy. It i.s now in 
ruins ; from which arose the hamlet St. Filadeifo, 
in the Val di Demona. 

ALV'OR, in geography, a small place with an 
earldom in the province of Algarve, between 
V'illa Nova de Portimao and Lagos. 

ALVOREDO, an island of South America, 
on the coast of Paraguay, three leagues south of 
St. Catharine's island. S. lat. 27^. 43'. W. long. 
49°. 16'. 

AIA'ORNINHA, or Alburmnha, a small 
town of Portugal, in Estreinadura, containing 
about 1500 inhabitants. 

ALURNIJS, in entomology, a genus of insects 


in general, but very frequently applied to the 
bowels. 

Alvus Adstricta, a costive state of the belly. 

Arvus luQUiDA, a laxative state of the viscera. 

AL'WAYS, adv. All ways, or al-way. Alla 
wa^ga. — Ttal. tutta vai. Constantly, perpetually ; 
under all circumstances or conditions. 

That, which sometimes is expedient, doth not al- 
Wity» 80 continue. Hooker. 

Man never is, but always to bd blest. Pope. 
For every trifle scorn to take offence, 

1 ’hat always shows great pride, or little sense ; 
Good nature and good sense should ever join . 
To err is Iniman, to forgive divine. Id. 

Ho is always great, when some great occasion is 
presented to him. Dry den. 

ALYGllEN. See Allioiien. 

ALYPIAS, or Alypon, in the materia me- 
di(‘a, a species of turbith, prescribed by some 
pliysicians for the purging of bile, grows in se- 
veral parts of France, particularly in Provence 
and Languedoc. It is a kind of senna. 

ALY PIUS, a ])latonic philosopher of Alexan- 
dria, ill the fifth century, retnaikably small in 
stature, but of a strong mind, and one of the 
best dialecticians of his time. 

Alypii’S, an architect and geographer of An- 
tioch, employed by Julian, in his attempt to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. At the close 
of life he was charged with magical practices, 
and banished. His geographical description of 
thew’orld was printed at Geneva in 1628. 

Alypil’s, bishop of Tagasta, in Africa, the 
friend of St. Augustine, was baptized wdth him 
at Milan in 388. He opposed the Donatists and 
Pelagians witli great zeal, and died in 430. 

ALYPIJM, in botany, a name given by .some 
authors to a species of spurge, tlie tithymalus 
amygdaloides angnstifolius, or narrow-leaved 
almond spurge of TOiirncfort. Alypiim is like- 
wise a name given by some authors to a species 
of dog’s-bane, the pur[)le flowered seaapocynum 
of V’enice, with willow-like leaves. Alypum is 
applied also to the globularia of Linnaais. 

Alypum, in medicine aXvirov-, a word used by 
Galen, for a miiiorative, or opening medicine, 

ALYSSUM, Allyson, or Allysoidks, inad- 
wort ; from aXi/crcrw, to be mad ; because it was 


of the order coleoptera, with filiform antenna^, 
six very short palpi or feelers, and horny arched 
maxilla or jaw. There are three species, viz. 
1. A. grossus, black, with crimson thorax and 
yellow elytrae, found in South America and In- 
dia. 2. A. femoratus, of a green-reddish colour, 
with the hinder thighs and legs dentated, the te- 
nebrio femoratus of Drury, and the tenebrio 
viridis of Sultzer, found in India, with the an- 
tennse half the''length of the body, and the last 
joints black. 3. A. dentipes, black, with the 
hinder thighs and legs dentated, and found at the 
Cape of Good Hof)e 

ALUSAIi, in chemistry, manna. 

ALUSH. SeeAfLusH. 

ALUSHIVIA Caramamca, in botany, a plant 
growing in Caramania, and a preparation of that 
plant or pigment made from it. It occurs often 
111 the writings of Avicenna Jmd Serapion. 

ALUTA, in medicine, soft, thin, leather, used 
for plasters. 

ALVUS, in anatomy, a term used for the btdly 


believed to have the property of curing madness. 
A genus of the siliculosa, belonging to the tetra- 
dynamia class of j)lants; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 39th order, siliquosa. 
(HAR. are: calyx, an oblong four-leaved periari- 
tbiuin : cor. four cruciform petals; with claws 
the length of the calyx, the petals shorter : stam. 
consists of six filaments the length of the 
calyx, two of them rather shorter and denticu- 
lated : ANTii. are erect and expanding: pist. an 
ovate germen: sty. simple, and the length of 
stamina : stig. obtuse : per. a sub-globular 
einarginated silicle, furnished with a bilocular 
stylus, having an elliptic partition: the seeds 
few, orbicular, and fixed to filiform receptacles. 
Of this genus, Linnseus enumerates 19 species > 
but none of them are remarkable except the fol- 
lowing : — -A. halimfiolium, or madwort, with 
whole spear-shaped leaves. It is not now used 
in medicine, 

ALYTARCHIA, a priest of Antioch in Syria, 
who, in tl)e games instituted in honour of the 
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gods, presided over the officers who carried rods 
to clear away the crowd and keep order. In the 
Olympic games, the alytarchs had the same com- 
mand, and obliged every person to preserve 
order and decency. 

ALYTII, a parish in Perthshire, on the nortli 
side of Strathmore ; about twelve miles long, 
and three broad, (at an average); stretching 
from south to north towards the Grampians. It 
is watered by the Isla, the Ericht, and the 
Alyth ; and the low ground of it is extremely 
fertile, producing excellent crops of barley, oats, 
and wheat ; with grass, turnips, potatoes, &c. 
Also Alyth, a rivulet of Perthshire, which rises in 
the upper part of the parish. 

Alyth, a village in Perthshire, which was erected 
into a burgh or barony by king James III. and 
contained 2000 inhabitants. The principal ma- 
nufactures are yarn and brown linens. 

ALZACHI, in the Materia Medica, the name 
given, by the Arabian physicians, to that kind 
of gourd called citrul, and by the Italians 
anguria. It is an oblong, and usually crooked 
gourd, containing in its cavity a considerable 
quantity of water. Its seeds are oblong, flatted 
and covered with a hard skin. 

A.LZAGIAT, or Aezege, a name given by the 
Arabian writers to all the vitriolic minerals. 

ALZARAC, a kind of coarse camphor, of a 
brown colour ; the same with our rough camphor 
as imported from the Indies. 

ALZEMAFOR, in chemistry, ‘cinnabar. 

ALZILAT, in iiiedicinc, a weight of three 
grains, 

ALZOFAR, in chemistry, burnt copper. 

ALZUM, orALDtiM, in botany, a name given 
by the ancients to the tree which produces the 
gum bdellium, called by the Arabians mokel. 

AM. The flrst person, present tense, indicative 
mood, of the verb to be. It is remarkable that 
the verb corresponding to this, is irregular and 
auxiliary in many languages. The (iothic, Saxon, 
and (German tongues, arc those from wliich the 
principal forms in English are derived. Gothic, 
Ik ira, thee is, is est, Wus syum, Ik Was, Wus, 
wesum, are the archetypes of our j)resent im- 
perfect tenses. — To similar originals we may 
refer the remaining forms, for which, see the 
grammars of the above-named languages, and 
their northern affinities. 

What ? do I feare my selfc ? There's none else by, 

Richard loues Richard, that is, I am I, 

Is there a murthcrer hecrc ? No ; yes, I am. 

Sluihj)eare*s King Richard III. 

Ses. Thou bors’t the face once of a noble gen- 
tleman, 

Kankt in the first file of the virtuous. 

By every hopeful spirit. 

Tell me, Virolot, 

If shame have not forsook thee, with thy credit. 

Viu. No more of these racks; what I am, lam. 

Beau, and Fletch. Double Marriage, act iii. 

And God said unto Moses, I am that I am: and 
he said. Thus shalt tliou say unto the children of 
Israel, I am hath sent me unto you. Exodus iii. 14. 

Come then, my soul : I call thee by that name, 
Thou busy thing, from whence T know I am : 
hor knowing that I am, I know thou art ; 

“ince that must needs exist, which can impart. 

Prior. 


* I am better than thou,' raises the furious and 
bloody contestations for precedency : * I am holier than 
thou,' causes a contemptuous separation from company 
perhaps better than ourselves : * I am wiser than 
thou,' is guilty of all the irregular opinions that the 
world is disquieted withal. 

Bp. HalVs Peace Maker, 

AM, in geography, supposed to be the pre- 
sent Am, a famous city ol Armenia, where they 
formerly reckoned 100,000 houses, and about 
1000 mosques. It was taken by the Tartars in 
1219, and is now considerably reduced. 

AMA, Ame, or rather Ames, a/xr/g, m me- 
dicine, a sort of cake. AreUeus used this word,, 
to express the quantity of hellebore which is 
sufficient for a dose in strong constitutions, when 
given in a vertigo. 

Am A, Amula, or Hama, in ecclesiastical 
writers, a vessel wherein wine, water, or the like 
wore held, for the service of the eucharist. 

Am A in commerce, a wine measure, a cask, 
pipe, or the like. 

AMABYR, in ancient customs, a price paid 
to the lord of the nAnor on marrying a virgin of 
his tenantry. ‘ PrJiium virginitatis domino sol- 
vendum.' It oncJ prevailed in many parts of 
England and \YAs, and so late as the 3d of 
Philip and ]\Ia^|Be find Henry, earl of Arun- 
del, releasinj^^^Hfc^juits this right.- 

AMACIIURA, tiie [noviuce of 

(Timana, in South Amerir:a,^ich empties itself 
northward in the principal mouth of the Orinoco. 

AMACK, or Amak, a small island of the 
Baltic, joined to Copenhagen, on the south, by 
two bridges, was colonized originally from East 
Eriesland, by Chrisrlian ll. in 1516, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the inhabitants of the capital 
of Denmark, whth butter, cheese, and herbs, and 
is to this day principally appropriated to the 
same purpose. The inhabitants preserve much 
of iheir original dress and manners, which are 
said to resemble those of the society called 
Friends; and, indeed, their particular privileges, 
courts of judicature, &c. tend to preserve th6:se 
distinctions, although intermarriages are con- 
stantly taking place between them and their 
neighbours. The island is about four miles 
long, and two broad ; has some quarries for lime, 
and stone for building ; and contains about 
3,500 souls, who are distributed among six diflV- 
rent villages. A portion of this capital, called 
Christian’s haven, (from its being principally 
built by Christian IV.) is erected upon the shore 
of this island. The inlet between Amack and the 
main land, from the harbour of Copenhagen, 
which see. 

AMACORE, a large river of South America, 
in the province of Guiana, which descends from 
the western Cordillera, and, running eastward, 
bordered by beautiful trees, after being joined by 
several other rivers, falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

AMACUSIA, a city and province of Japan, 
near the island of Ximo. 

AM AD AB AT, a corruption from Ahmed 
ABAD, or Ahmed's city. 

AMADAN, or Hamadan. See Hamadan. 

AMADANAGER, orANDANAGER.SeeAHME- 
DNUGGAR. 

xVMADEUS V. count of Savoy, succeeded to 
the sovereignty, in 1282, and obtained the sur- 
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name of ‘ the great/ His possessions were 
much enlai^d by marriage, purchase, and do- 
nation. In defending Rhodes against the Turks, 
in 131 1, he gained distinguished honour; and, in 
memory of this service, he and his successors 
took for their device, F. E. R.T. the initials of 
the Latin words, ‘ Fortitude ejus Rhodum te- 
nuit,’ i e. ‘ His valour preserved Rhodes/ The 
grand master of the knights of St. John, to whom 
Rhodes belonged, granted him a palace at Lyons 
as a reward of his effectual succour. He died, 
after a reign of 38 years, in 1323, at Avignon, 
where he was soliciting pope John XXII. to 
publish a crusade in favour of Andonicus, em- 
peror of the East, who had married his daughter. 
He was much loved and honoured by all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and was generally the me- 
diator in their differences. Mod. Vnlc. Hist. 
vol. xxxiv, p. 16. 

Amadfcs VHI. count of Savoy, succeeded 
his father, Amadeus V^II. in 1391, and acquired 
the titles of the ‘ Pacific,^ and ‘ the Solomon of 
the age.’ In 1416 Savoy evas erected by the 
emperor into a duchy ; butV fter this elevation, 
Amadeus formed the resolutpn of retiring from 
his throne and family, into aV^ligious house, at 
a place called Ripaille. In l^'^treat, which he 
had sought, according tc^Kifi^/nion of the 
world, from religiousnf*^yne^ie voted him- 
self to every kin|H^!>t[jleasure and luxury, so 
that faire repailles, became proverbial to signify 
a life of exquisite gratification and indulgence. 
Here he instituted the order of St. Maurice, or 
the Aununciata, consisting of a number of her- 
mits, ^Yho excluded women from their commu- 
nity, but in other respects maintained the cha- 
racter of Epicureans, and votaries of pleasure. 
Here also Amadeus aspired to the papacy, and 
employed large sums of money at the council of 
Basil, to secure the object of his ambition. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1439, this council having deposed 
pope Eugenius IV. conferred the triple crown 
on Amadeus (though he had never taken holy 
orders), under the name of Felix V. A schism 
was the comscquence of this extraordinary elec- 
tion ; and Eugenius at length excommunicated 
his rival. ()n his death, Amadeus was per- 
suad(;d to abdicate, and a new pope Wiis chosen 
in his room. His resignation was amply re- 
compensed, by the dignities of cardinal, bishop, 
and apostolical legate, and by his being allowed 
to retain most of the pontifical insignia. He 
died, at the age of 69, in 1451, at Lausanne. 
Mod. Vniv. Hist, vol, xxxiv. p. 78. 

Amadeus IX. count of Savoy, was siwriamed 
the ‘ happy,’ on account of his virtue and piety. 
He succeeded Lewis, in 1464; and, though his 
bodily infirmities prevented his engaging in any 
great exploits, acquired and maintained a very 
exemplary character. He was eminently dis- 
tinguished by the benevolence of his disposition. 
Being once asked by a courtier, ‘ whether he 
kept hounds?’ he pointed to a gieat number of 
poor people, who were seated at tables, eating 
and drinking, and replied, ‘ those are my hounds, 
with whom I go in chace of heaven.’ When 
told that his alms would exhaust his revenues: 

‘ Take the collar of my order,’ he said, ‘ .sell it, 
and relieve my people/ He married lolande of 


France, who concurred with him in all hit good 
deeds. His death, in 1472, at the age of 37, and 
after a reign of seven years, was universally re- 
gretted. Mod, Vniv. Hist, vol, xxxiv. p. 83. 

AMADIA, an important town and fortress of 
Kurdistan, in Asia, on a lofty mountain, at the 
base of which is a plain covered with dependent 
villages. Its prince,, or governor, is descended 
from the caliphs of Bagdad. Only one ascent, 
by a narrow flight of steps> cut out of the rock, 
leads up from below. The town, which has 
considerable trade, is 72 miles nortli of Mouel. 

AMADOU, in natural history, is a variety of 
the boletus igniarius, found on old ash and other 
tre: 2 s. When boiled in water to extract its so- 
luble parts, and beaten with a mallet to loosen its 
texture, it has the appearance of very spongy doe- 
skin leather. It is now impregnated with a so- 
lution of nitre, and dried, when it is called 
spunk, or German tinder ; and is a substance 
much used on the continent for lighting fires. 

AMAGUANA, a town and river of South 
America, in Quito. The river rises on the west 
side of the Andes, in the desert of Ilinissa, and 
after running northward, joins tlie Esmeralda, 
near St. Antonio, and falls into the Pacific. The 
town is 10 miles south of Quito. 

AMAIN, adv. Ang. Sax. CCajan, to possess 
power or might ; past participle CDa^en, might, 
with all might. Power, strength. 

When stars doc counsell rest 

Incroching cares renue my griefe as fastc. 

And thus desired night in wo I waste : 

And to expresse the harts excessive paine. 

Mine eies their deawie tcares distill amoine, 

Tutberville. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 

To signify that rebels there are up. Shahp. 

What! when wc fled amain, pursued, and struck 
With heaven’s afllictin^thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? Milton. 

The hills, to their supply. 

Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist. 

Sent up amain. 

From hence the boar was rous’d, and sprung ammn, 
Like lightening sudden, on the warriour train, 

.Beats down the trees before him, shakes the ground ; 
The forest echoes to the crackling sound. 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 

Dryden, 

From step to step the rolling ruin bounds : 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still gaih’ring force, it smokes and urg’d amain. 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the 
plain. Papers Iliad, xiii. 197. 

Amain, or Amayne, in sea language, a term 
importing to lower something, either at once, or 
by degrees. Thus, to strike amain, is to lower, 
or let fall the top-sails ; to wave amain, is to 
make a signal, by waving a drawn sword, or the 
like, as a demand that the enemy strike their 
top-sails ; which is done either in the fore-top, 
or on the poop. 

A M AISTRE , v. To master. See Master. 

Plato had a cause his scruaunt to scourge, and yet 
cleaped he his neighbour, to perfourme the doing 
himsclfe would not, least wrath had him amaiatre » 
and so might he haue laid on too much. 

Chaucer. Teat of Zoue, foL 395. 

Is he not rich that hath suffisance, half 
power that no man imy. amaiitreiiu Id, foL 30c)» ** 
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A.MAK, or Abulnagie al Bokhabi, a cele- 
brated poet of Persia. His principal produc- 
tion is a poetical History of the Loves of Joseph 
and Zoleiskah. He was the first president of 
the academy of poets, instituted in the fifth cen- 
tury, by Khedar Khan. He lived to an advanced 
age. 

AMALAGANOR,or Island of Conception, 
one of the Ladrone isles, about six miles in cir- 
cuit, and three and a half from Gugnan. I^ong. 
128°. 14. E. lab 18°. 16'. N. 

AMALARIC, or Amaury, king of the Visi-* 
goths, was the son of Alarjc II.; but being an 
infant of five years, at his fathers death, in 506, 
the throne was usurped by Gensaliac, the natural 
son of Alaric. Amalaric, in the meanwhile, 
was taken into Spain ; and his grandfather, The- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths, having expelled 
Gensaliac from the throne, reigned over the Visi- 
goths also, till his death, in 526, when Amalaric 
assumed the government. This prince was zea- 
lously attached to the Arian doctrine and cause, 
and as he had married Clotilda, the daughter of 
Clovis, who inherited the piety and orthodoxy of 
her mother, he used various means, and as the 
Catholic historians say, those of violence, to 
proselyte her to his own opinion. In conse- 
rpience of her complaints, her brother, Childe- 
bert, king of France, marched with a numerous 
army into the territories of Amalaric, defeated 
him in an engagement, and forced him to take 
refuge on board his fleet. But recollecting that 
his treasures were left in the city of Narlionne, 
Amalaric went on shore, where ho was surprised 
by the enemy ; and seeking safety in a church 
belonging to tlie Catholics, a coniinon soldier 
ran him through with a spear, A. D. 531. Some 
say that he retired to Barcelona, and was 
assassinated by his own subjects. Mod, Univ, 
Hist. vol. xvi. 

AMALASONTHA, regent and queen of Italy, 
was the daughter of Theodoric the Great, king 
of the Ostrogoths, by Audefleda, the sister of 
Clovis, and united in her person the two most 
illustrious families of the barbarians. She was 
born about the year 498, and in 515 was married 
to Eutharic, the last heir of the royal race of the 
Amali, whom her father had sent from Spain, 
and designed for his successor, as the sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the (/othic throne. 
Eutharic soon died, and left an infant son, Atha- 
laric ; -when Amala.sontha assumed the guardian- 
ship of her son, and of the kingdom of Italy. 
His death, at the age of 16, in consequence of 
intemperance, left her destitute of any firm sup- 
port, or legal authority ; she now conceived the 
design of sharing with one of her cousins, the 
regal title. The eloquent Cassiodhrius an- 
nounced to the senate and to the emperor, that 
Amalasontha and Theodatus, had ascended the 
throne of Italy. But the issue of this scheme of 
ambition soon proved fatal. Instigated by the 
principal Goths, Theodatus caused the queen to 
be impnsoned in a small island, in the lake of 
Bolsena, where she was strangled in the bath, 
A. D. 535. (Ubhon^s Hist, vol. vii. 

AMALEK, p'roir, Heb. i. e. a sucking peo- 
ple, the son of Eliphaz, by his concubine, 
Timna, and grandson of Esau. He was the 7th 


ruler of Edom, and the successor of Gatam in 
the government of the Edomites ; unless, as is 
probable, all tlie seven rulers, mentioned Gen. 
XXX vi. 15> 16, were cotemporary. Some authors 
suppose him to have been the progenitor of the 
Amalekites; but this is improbable. Seethe arti- 
cle Amalexites. 

Am'ALEK, the son of Ham, and grandson of 
Noah,, according to the Arabians, the progenitor 
of the Amalekites, and the father of Ad, a cele- 
brated Arabian prince, the head of the Arabian 
tribe, called Adites, and’the grandfather of Sche- 
dad and Schedid. See next article, 

AMALEKITES, a people of Arabia, long 
ago exterminated. Some authors trace their 
origin from Amalek, ruler of Edom, and pretend 
to account for their early antipathy to the Israel- 
ites, from their revenge for Jacob’s having de- 
prived Esau of his birthright ; but these writers 
seem to forget that Moses mentions the Arnale- 
kiles as a distinct nation in the time of Abraliam, 
Gen. iv. 7 ; and expressly says, that their coun- 
try was ravag«xl b^ the four combined kings, 
Amraphel, Arioch, Jchedorlaomer, and Tidal, at 
least 200 years bejore the birth of Amalek the 
Edomite. Balaa jtoo, in his prophecy, Numb, 
xxiv. 20, style^^jBn the first of nations. We 
rather adopt^HHIiy^n of the Arabians, who 
trace their of Ham, see last 

article. The earliest accoml^ we have of this 
nation, after the depredations committed upon 
them by Chedorlaomer and his‘ allies, A. M. 
2091, is their uprovoked and cowardly attack 
upon the Israelites, after their arrival in the 
wilderness, when they assaulted those who, 
through weakness or fatigue, were unable to 
keep pace with their brethren ; an act of inhu- 
manity for which the Israelites were expressly 
commanded to extirpate the nation. See Deut. 
XXV. 17 ; Exod. xvii, H — 14;. Judges iii. 13, &c. 

AMALFI, an ancient city of Italy, situated on 
the bay of Salerno, ten miles west from that city, 
and thirty from Naples. It is said to have de- 
rived its origin from a number of Roman fami- 
lies, who*, about the middle of the fourth century, 
left Rome and embarked for Constantinople ; 
but meeting with storms on their passage, were 
thrown on the shores of Salerno, where- they 
founded a flourishing republic. Impervious 
mountains and inaccessible coasts preserved tlieir 
infant state from the first fury of the Lombards, 
who seldom littempted the conquest of a mari- 
time people ; and in 825, it atUiined considerable 
rank and importance under die patronage of the 
eastern emperors, Sico, prince of Salerno, 
marched a body of troops by night ; surprised 
Amalfi ; and, carrying of!' the greatest part of the 
inhabitants, compell'ed them to fix at his own 
capital, which had lately suffered a great loss of 
people by an epidemical disorder. But before 
the fifth year of their captivity was expired, the 
Amalfitans took advantage of the absence of the 
Salernian chiefs, who were then carrying on a 
war with the Beneventans ; armed thetr^Wes ; 
and, after burning and plundering Salerno, 
marched in triumph back to their own country. 
On their return, their first plan was to vest the 
supreme alitliority in a temporary preftet ; but 
afterwards they placed that power in the hands of 
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a duke elected for life, whose office was here- 
ditary in the family of Piccolomini, Under 
these governors Amalfi attained the summit of 
her glory ; and extended iier territory eastward 
from Vico Vecchio, to the promontory of Mi- 
nerva westward, including likewise the island of 
Caproa, and the two islands of the Galli. 
Towards the north it comprehended tlie cities of 
I^ettere, Gragnans, Pimontio, and Capule di 
Franchi ; towards the south those of Scala, Ra- 
velli, Minori, Majori, Atrani, Tramonti, Agenda, 
Citara, Prajano, and Rosilano. Leo IV. found 
the Amalfitans useful allies in his wars with the 
infidels, and honoured the commonwealth with 
the title of Defender of the Faith. The Nea- 
poliUins experienced many signal favours from 
them; and even the Mussulmans found it ex- 
pedient to court their alliance. A court was 
established at Amalfi for the decision of all con- 
troversies arising in maritime transactions ; and 
its code and reports became the general rule 
throughout this part of Europe. To crown the 
glory of tlic republic, it wrff; reserved to the lot 
of an Amaltitan to make, ok at least to perfect, 
the most important discovet' for the improve- 
ment of navigation. Pasita» . a village which 
stands on the shore a few mw.^est of Amalfi, 
boasts of having given birt^j|PPfe^us Gioia, or, 
as others call hiin, FJij^T^^iemboT^he inventor 
of the mariner’s oCfhpass. The Amaltitan mer- 
chants long engrossed the trade of the Levant. 
The Pisans, Venetians, and Genoese, rose upon 
their ruin ; and made way for the more compre- 
hensive and daring spirit of the present maritime 
powers. At present Amalli is subject to Naples, 
and is the see of an archbishop. It is but a 
shadow of what it was in its flourishing state, 
when it extended over the stupendous rocks that 
hang on each side, still crowned w ith remains of 
battlements, fortified walls, and ruined towers. 
Its buildings, Mr. Swinburne says, are not re- 
markable for elegance or size ; and contain at 
most 4000 inhabitants. The cathedral is an un- 
couth building. Under the choir is the chapel 
and tomb of the apostle St. Andrew ; to whose 
honour the edifice was dedicated, when Cardinal 
Capuano, iu 1208, brought his relics from Con- 
stantinople. Long. 15°. 20\ E. lat. 40°. 35'. N. 

AMALFIANS, or Amalfitans, the inhabi- 
tants of Amalfi. See their history in last article. 
AMAL'GAxME, v.'v Fr. Amalgamcr\ gene- 
Amal'gam, n. ^ rally deduced from the 
Amai/gamate, i Gr. a/ra, together, & 
Amalgama'tion. ya/i£<*>, to unite To unite 
together; to incorporate. 

Amalgamatum is the mixing of mercury with any of 
the metals. The manner is thus in gold, the rest are 
answerable : Take six parts of mercury, mix thiuii 
hot in a crucible, and pour them to one part of gold 
made red hot in another crucible ; stir these well, 
that they may incorporate ; then cast the mass into 
cold water, and wash it. Bacon. 

The metaphysical and alchemistlcal legislators, 
have attempted to confound all sorts of citizens, as 
well as they could, into one homogeneous raa-ss; 
and then they divided this, their amalgarna, into a 
number of incoherent republics. 

Burke, on the French Revolution, 
Amalgam, in chemistry, from the Greek 
aua, together, and to join : mercury united 


with a mcfal. The amalgam of mercury with 
lead, is a soft, friable substance, of a silver colour. 
By washing and grinding this amalgam with 
warm water in a glas.s mortar, the impurities of 
the metal will mix with the water; and by 
changing the water, and repeating the lotion 
again and again, the metal will be farther and 
f-irlher purified. — Boerhaave mentions it as one 
of the greatest secrets in chemistry, to bring off 
the liquor as clear as when first poured on the 
amalgam ; which, he says, might afford a method 
of making the nobler metals, or procuring them 
from the baser metals. This philosophical way 
of purifying metals may be easily applied to all 
metals, except iron and copper. The amalgams 
of gold, silver, tin, lead, zinc, bismuth, and cop- 
per, with quicksilver, are all white ; and when 
the quantity of metal is large in proportion to 
that of the mercury they thicken into a kind of 
paste. All metals, except iron and copper, 
spontaneously unite and amalgamate with mer- 
cury ; but gold with the greatest facility ; silver 
the next ; then lead and tin ; coiqx.T and regulus 
of antimony with difficulty ; iron and cobalt, 
scarce at all; but with all other m(Mals and semi- 
metals, mercury may easily Im amalgainatcMl 
I'orthe combination of one metal with anotlicr, 
it is generally sudicient that one of them l)c in a 
State of fluidity. Mercury, luMiig always Iluid, 
is capable of amalgamation with otlicr metals 
without heat, allhough heat considerably facili- 
tates the operation. To amalgamate without heat 
requires nothing more than rubbing the two 
metals together in a mortar ; but the metal to he 
united with the mercury should be previously 
divided into very thin plates or grains. W hen 
heat is used, which is always most effectual, and 
in some ca.ses in(lis[)ensably necessary, the mer- 
cury should be heated till it begins to smoke, 
and the grains of metal made red hot befoie 
they are thrown into it. 

The amalgamation of copper is a very difli- 
cult process, mercury not mixing well with that 
metal, unless when in fusion, and the heat suf- 
ficient to keep it in that state lieing great enough 
to evaporate the mercury. Trituration, however, 
may be made to supply the place of heat, first re- 
ducing the copper to an exceedingly fine powder. 
This amalgam boiled in river water, then distilled 
in a letort, and cohobated twice, leaves the cop- 
per in form of a new metal, of the colour of gold, 
and more ductile than 4)efore. Amalgamations 
of copper may likewise be performed by dissol- 
ving tne metal in aquafortis, diluting the solution 
with twelve times the quantity of pure water, 
then beating and putting into it polished plates of 
iron ; by tliis means the copper will be precipi- 
tated to the bottom, and the iron dissolved. 
Pour off the liquor, and wash the precipitate 
with hot water, till it becomes insipid. Ihc 
powder being well dried, and put into a glass 
mortar, with an equal quantity of hot mercury, 
an amalgam will be made. . 

Amalgamation of gold is usually perfortneu 
by' heating the plates of that metal red hot ; alter 
which, quicksilver, gently heated, is to be 
upon them, and the mixture stirred with a sina 
iron rod, till it begins to rise in a smoke. B 
then thrown into a vessel full c f water, when i 
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coagulates, and becomes manageable. This 
amalgam is of great use among goldsmiths and 
gilders. Being laid on any other metal, and 
afterwards placed on a small fire to evaporate, 
the gold will be left on the surface of the copper, 
which makes what we call gilding. — The black- 
ness adhering to the amalgam may be washed 
away with water ; and a great part of the mer- 
cury may be pressed out through a linen cloth ; 
and the rest being evaporated in a crucible, by 
a gentle and gradual heat, the gold remains lie- 
hind in an impalpable powder, which admits 
better of being burnished, than that which is 
procured by grinding of gold-leaf. (Jold retains 
about thrice its own weight of mercury. The 
gold-dust, or filings, as well as those of silver, 
dispersed through the sweepings of the gold- 
smiths^ shops, which Would otherwise be lost, are 
recovered by amalgamation with mercury, after 
washing and trituration. 

Amalgtimation of iron has been reckoned ex- 
tremely difficult, if not absolutely impossible. 
However, Mr. Navier succeeded in combining 
mercury with iron by the following process : — 
Having made strong solutions of iron and of 
mercury separately in distilled vinegar, he put 
equal quantities of each into a mattrass, which 
he placed in bain go mariie. As soon as the 
liquor became very hot, there began to be formed 
on its surface, and within it, an extremely light, 
fine, white substance, resembling snow, which 
evidently contained mercury and iron, in a saline 
form, intimately united with each other. The 
liquor being filtered left behind this snowy sub- 
stanro, which, when washed and dried, appeared 
to be a silvery mass, made by the union of in- 
numerable crystals in the form of thin plates, 
without acidity or acrimony. 

Amalgamation of t,kai) is thus performed. — 
Melt a proper quantity of pure lead in an iron 
crucible ; remove the vessel from the fire, and 
when the metal is a little cooled, add to it an 
equal weight of clean mercury, wliich will im- 
mediately enter the lead with a hissing noise. 
Stir the mixture well together with an iron rod. 


Amalgamation of silver is performed in the 
same manner with that of gold ; or it may be 
previously dissolved in aquafortis, and precipi- 
tated. Mr. Gellert observes concerning this 
amalgam, that its specific gravity is not only 
greater than the intermediate specific gravity of 
the mercury and of the silver, but that it is even 
greater than the specific gravity of mercury, al- 
though silver is much lighter. This amalgam is 
used in the operation of silvering ; and also in 
making the Arbor Dianan, or the philosophical 
tree. 

Amalgamation of tin is made in the same way 
with that of lead. It is used for tinning looking- 
glasses, and for making mercury balls used in 
purifying water. Mr. Canton first observed 
that a small quantity of this amalgam, with a 
little chalk, being rubbed on the cushion of a 
glass globe, or on the oiled silk rubber of a tube, 
would contribute to increase the power of elec- 
tricity. 

Perhaps the most important amalgams are 
those of gold and siWer, and the simplest mode 
of preparing them j|, by taking advantage of the 
natural affinity, aril trusting the combination to 
the fluidity of tluMnercury alone. Thus, leaf- 
gold, by simplejjBuration, will form with mer- 
cury an ama!MlH|Lii few minutes; and pieces 
of gold, silv^or cqpsiderable thick- 

ness, will, without trituratlWI^^be dissolved in a 
few days. The crystalline form of amalgams, ow- 
ing to their soft or semi-fluid state, at a moderate 
temperature, distinguishes them from the pure 
metals. Any metal, melted and cooled very 
slowly, will exhibit in its fracture a crystalline 
structure, the crystals of which, by particular 
management, may be exhibited in a state of sepa- 
ration from each other. Similar appearances 
may, however, be produced with much greater 
case in amalgams. All amalgams are brittle,^ 
and any of tliein, being broken, will exhibit a 
granular or laminated texture, which, by the 
microscope, will be found to be owing to a mul- 
titude of minute crystals, applied by their surfaces 
to each other, but not ;ulhering with any consi- 


and when cold it will appear in the form of a 
soflish brittle mass. — Bismuth ])romotes the ac- 
tion of mercury upon lead in a remarkable 
manner. Mercury impregnated witli one-fourth, 
one-eightb, or one-twelflh its weight of bismuth, 
dissolves masses of lead, in a gentle warmth, 
without the agitation, iriture, comminution, or 
melting heat, necessary for uniting lead with 
pure mercury. 

Amalgamation of platina. Dr. Lewis rubbed 
together one ounce of platina with six ounces of 
pure quicksilver, together with a little common 
salt and water, and a few drops of spirit of salt 
in an iron mortar. After the grinding had been 
continued for about six hours, the grains of pla- 
tina appeared to be coated with tlie quicksilver, 
so aji to cohere together into a kind of imperfect 
amalgam. After repeating the experiment seve- 
ral times, and evaporating the mixture, he always 
found, on examining the dark coloured powder, 
intermingled with shining particles which re- 
mained, that a part of the platina was dissolved 

the mercury, and that the undissolved grains 
'>^ere coated with it. 


derable force. IM. Sage obtained regular crys- 
tals of most of the amalgams in the following 
way: — Having prepared a very fluid amalgam,, 
by adding four, five, or six times a greater quan- 
tity of mercury than of the other metal, he put it 
into retort, and ]iroceedcd to distillation in a sand- 
bath, till a fourth, or even a third, of the mercury 
had been driven off'; the residue, being then 
allowed to cool very gi*adually, was found regu- 
larly crystallized at the bottom of the vessel. 
He thus obtained silver amalgam in the form of 
articulated tetrahedrons, aluminiform octahedrons, 
resembling the native dendritic silver. In the 
same manner the amalgams of gold, bismuth, 
tin, and zinc, assumed the form of regular crys- 
tals; but it is found that crystals of copper, 
arsenic, and antimony could not be obtained by 
tliis mode. 

AIVIALGAMA, or Amalgam, is amongst 
chemists expressed by the character Or 

The operation of amalgamation is 
marked by three letters, AAA 
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AMALTlIiEA, in fabulous history, the name 
of the Cumaean Sibyl, who is said to have offered 
to Tarquin II. nine books, containing the Ro- 
man destinies, and demanded 300 pieces of gold 
for them. He derided her ; whereupon she 
threw three of them into the tire ; and asked the 
same price for tlie other six ; which being de- 
nied, she burnt three more ; and still demanded 
the same price. Upon which Tarquin, consult- 
ing the pontiffs, was advised to buy them. These 
books were in such esteem, that two magistrates 
were created to consult them upon extraordinary 
occasions. The books, and the irhole story con- 
cerning them, appear to have been fabrications 
of the Roman priests to impose upon that super- 
stitious people, and increase their own import- 
ance, by occasionally quoting and pretending 
to interpret these Sibylline oracles. 

Am ALTHEA, in pagan mythology, the daughter 
of Melissus, king of Crete, and the nurse of 
Jupiter, whom she fed with goats^ milk and 
honey. According to others, Amalthaa was a 



Cornelius), three celebrated Latin poets of Italy, 
who flourished in the 16th century. Their com- 
positions were printed at Amsterdam, in 1685. 
One of the best pieces in that collection is an 
epigram on two children, whose beauty was very 
extraordinary, though each of them was deprived 
of an eye : 

Lumine Aeon dextro, capta cst Lconilla sinistro, 
Et poterat forma vinccre uterque decs. 

Parve puer, lumen quod babes concede sorori ; 

Sic tu cjecus Amor, sic crit ilia Venus. 

The following imitation in English, comes far 
short of the original, but may convey to the un- 
learned reader a faint idea of the humour of the 
epigram : 

Aeon and Lonilla are 
Each of one eye bereft, 
fhe boy tbe right deplores ; the fair 
Mourns that she wants the left. 

Each might with gods in beauty vie. 

And could the lad but spare 
His light, blind Cupid he might be. 

And she a Venus fair. 

AM AN A, a mountain beyond Jordan, in the 
half tribe of Manasseh. 

AMANCE, a town of Tranche Comte, Trance, 
the head of a canton in the department of the 
Upper Saone, arrondissementof\/e.ssoul, 15 miles 
nortli of VessouL This place was first assigned 
to Trance, at the peace of Baden, in 1714 ; and 
formerly contained a celebrated abbey, the chap- 
ter of which was composed of 44 ecclesitislics, 
one third of whose places were in the gift of the 
crown. The abbey church is still admired for 
the boldness and elegance of its architecture. 
Here are chalybeate waters, much recommended 
for rheumatism and the stone ; they are impreg- 
nated with sulphur and salt. The manufactures 


have gone to decay, witli the exception of a pot- 
tery, which produces very fine earthen ware ; tne 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood are chiefly oc- 
cupied in spinning. 

Amance, a town of France, seated on a river 
of that name, six miles east of Nanci, in the de- 
partment of the Meurthe. 

Am AND, Sr. a town of France, seated upon 
the river Cher, in the department of Cher, 25 
miles south of Bourges. It was built in 1410, 
on the ruins of Orval, and is the head of an- 
arrondisseraent, containing 12 cantons. It has 
iron works, a cannon foundry, and a groat trade 
in corn and wine. Inhabitants about 5000. 

Am AND, St. a fortified town of Trance, m tho 
department of the North, seated upon the river 
Scarpe, three leagues north of Valenciennes. It 
contains from 8000 to 9000 inhabitants. Lon, 
3°. 35'. E. lat. 50°. 27'. N. 

Am AND, St. or Am a ns, St. a town of Trance, 
in Languedoc, the head of a canton in the depart- 
ment of the I.ozere, arronclissement of Mende, 
with 3380 inhabitants. Tour leagues north of 
Mende. 

Amand, St. or St. Amand de Valhouet, a 
town of Trance, on the river Taure, in J-.angue- 
doc, the chief town of a canton in the depart- 
ment of the Tarn, arrondissenient of Castres, 
with 2015 inhabitants. It is 5J leagues • south- 
east of (’astres. 

Amand, St. a town of Trance, in the Niver- 
nois, with 1500 inhabitants, the head of a canton 
in the department of the Nievre, arrondissenient 
of Cosne ; noted for the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. 13.i leagues nortli of Nevers. 

Amand, St, a town of Trance, in Champagne, 
department of the Marne, arrondisscmciit of 
Vitry, with 1060 inhabitants. It was formerly 
the seat of a commandery of the order of Malta. 

leagues south-east of Chalons. 

Amand de Bouex, St. a town of Trance, in 
the Angouinois, with 1410 inhabitants, and for- 
merly with an abbey ; it is now the liead of a 
canton, in the department of tlie Charante, arron- 
dissement of AngouRme, from which it is distant 
north, about four leagues. 

Amand, St. (Mark Anthony (general, sieurde) 
a Trench jxiet, was born at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1594. Ilis father commanded a 
squadron of ships in the service of queen Eliza- 
beth, for 22 years, and our poet was for three 
years a prisoner in the Black Tower at Constan- 
tinople; two of his brothers having been killed 
in an engagement against the Turks. His life 
was spent in a continual succession of travels. 
The greater part of his poems are comic ; the 
best edition is that of raris, in 8 vols. 1649. 
He died in 1661. 

AMANDAVA, in ornithology, a species of 
fringilla found in Bengal, and concisely dt- 
scribed by Linnaeus, as being of a brown and 
reddish colour, spotted with white. It is about 
the size of a wren, or four inches in length ; the 
upper part of the plumage brown, with a mix- 
ture of dull red, the under part of the same co- 
lours, but naked, except the middle of the belly 
which is darkest. It has been called the Benga 
finch, or Amaduvade; in allusion to ‘ 
Brisson names it Bengalus punctatus, and Bu ou 
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Hengale piquet^. There is a variety of this spe- 
cies, the Ainandava (/3) of linnieus, hitherto 
found only in Bengal, which is said to be en- 
tirely brown, and without spots. It is the Ben- 
galus fuscus of Brisson, and Bengale bran of 
Buffon. 

AMANDINUS Lapis, in mineralogy, a gum 
of various colours, said to resist poisons. 

AMANIBO, a river of Soutli America, in 
Dutch Guiana, which enters the Atlantic, near 
the lake of Iracubo, in lat. 5°: 57'. N. ; also a 
town on the coast between Paramaribo and Ca- 
yenne. 

AMANIC/E. Pyl^e, ^ Straits in Mount 

AMANIDES Pyl^, or > Amanus, through 

AMANI PoKTAi, j which Darius en- 

tered Cilicia; at a greater distance from the sea 
than the Pyla: Cilicia*, through which Alexander 
passed . 

AIN! AN IT A, in botany, (from a, privative, 
and fiavia, madness, i. e. the least hurtful of all 
the species,) an old Greek name for fungi in ge- 
neral, and used by Haller, after Dillenius, for 
the whole Linnaan genus of Agaricus, or nearly 
so. Persoon adopts it for such species only as 
are furnished with a volva, which, on that ac- 
<"01101, he considers distinct. See Agaricus. 

AMANOA, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria raonogynia class and order. Its characters 
are : CALYX quiiupicpartite : no cor.; the ger- 
mcn is triangular, the stigma trigonous, concave, 
and fimbriated. There is one species, viz. A. 
Guianeiisis. Aubl. p>l. gui. 

AMANTEA, a sea-port town of Naples, situ- 
ated near the bay of Euphemia, in the province 
of Calabria, 20 miles south-west of Cosenza. 

AMANUEN'SIS, n. liOw Latin, amauuenuSy 
the ])rincipal ingredient in which is rnanus, the 
hand : one who assists another with his penman- 
ship, or hand-writing only. 

I have no such authority, no such benefactors, as 
that noble Ambrwsiiis was to Origen, allowing him 
six or seven mmirmenscs to write out his dictates ; I 
must for that cause do my business myself. 

Dtirton*s Anat. of Mel. Dem. tQ the reader. 

The mirth of the commons grew so very outrageous, 
that it found out work for our friend of the quorum, 
who by the help of his amanuensis took down all their 
names and their crimes, with a design to produce his 
manuscript at the quarter sessions, &c. &c. &c. 

Spectator, No. 617. 

AMANUS, in ancient geography, a mountain 
of Syria, which separates it from Cilicia, the 
straits of which are the Araanicaf Pylte mention- 
ed above. It is a branch of mount Taurus, ex- 
tending chiefly eastward, from the sea of Cilicia, 
to the Euphrates; and is now called Monte 
Negro, or rather Montagna Neres, by the inha- 
bitants; that is, the watery mountain as it 
abounds in springs and rivulets. It is cele- 
brated by Appian as the retreat of wild beasts. 
^vvpy. I. a. KiXiiodf re 7rdyns teal trpwvac 
Apdvts. 

AMAPALLA, a city of South America, in the 
Province of Guatimala in Mexico, seated on the 
&ulph of the same name in the Pacific Ocean, 
220 miles south-east of the town of Guatimala, 
and four leagues from St. Miguel. It trades in 
cochineal, cocoa, indigo, hides, &c. 


Amapalla, a large gulf or bay on the west 
coast of America, between the province of Gua- 
timala and Nicaragua. It is nearly sixty miles 
in length, and from nine to thirty in breadth It is 
also called the gulf of Fonseca. 100 miles nortlv- 
west of I>eon. Lon. 88°.56'. W. lat. 13°. 30'. N. 

AMAliA, in antiquity, dpapa^ a furrow or 
channel through which water flows. 

A'mara, in medicine, bitters, or the essence 
of a bitter substance; of which great use is made 
in medicine, particularly for bracing the relaxed 
fibr es of the organs of digestion. 

Amara Dulcis, in botany, the solanumdulc 
mara. — Amara Indica, the momordica charan- 
tia of Linnaeus. 

Amara (Singha), a Hindoo brahmin of the first 
century, the author of a Sanscrit dictionary, en- 
titled, Amara Kocha, including the names of 
stars, elements, &c. The first part of this dic- 
tionary was published at Rome by Father Pau- 
lin, in 1798, entitled, Amara Singha, Sectio 
Prima de Ccelo ex tribus ineditis Codicibus 
Manuscriptis, 4to. A manuscript of the whole 
is preserved in thfAoyal library at Paris. 

AMARACUSjg among ancient naturalists. 
See SampsuchuS' 

Amaracus, i«otany, bastard feverfew. 

AMARAD||HftS, in botany, a name some- 
times givenj^^^^jjwly nightshade. 

AMARANTE, mi orlllii^^f knighthood, insti- 
tuted in Sweden by queen Clinstina in 1653, at an 
annual feast ; at the close of which she threw oft’ 
her habit, which was covered with diamonds, 
leaving it to be pulled in pieces by the masques. 
In memory of this ridiculous scramble, she 
founded a military order, called in Swedish, 
Ceschilschafft, into which all present at the feast 
were admitted, including sixteen lords, and as 
many ladies, besides the queen. Their device 
was the cypher of Araarante, composed of two 
A’s, the one erect, tlie other inverted, and inter- 
woven together; the whole enclosed by a laurel 
crown, with this motto, ‘ Dolce nella memoria.^ 

Amarante, a town of Portugal, in Entre- 
Duero-e-Minho. It has a linen manufacture, 
and contains about 4000 inhabitants ; 23 miles 
south-^ast of Braga. 

AM ARANTH, n. } a, not ; and papaivco, to 

Amaran'tuine. i wither. * Its nature is ex- 
pressed by its name,’ says Pliny, * since it does 
not fade.’ A well-known plant of tlie descrip- 
tion vulgarly called Everlasting. The ama- 
ranthus of poetry is not described, at least by 
botanists, and is supposed to be imaginary. 

Some roots are yellow, as carrots, and some plants 
blood-red, stalk and leaf, as the amaranthus. 

liacon*s Nat. and Exper, History* 

Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 


In paradise, fast by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but soon, for man’s offence. 

To hcavfti remov'd, where first it grew : there grows. 
And flow’rs aloft, shading the fount of life ; ^ 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of heav n. 
Rolls o'er Elysian flow'rs her amber stream : 

With these that never fade, tlie spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks, iawreath'd with bc^s. 

Milton*s Par* Lost* 


By the streams that ever flow. 
By the fragrant winds that biOW 
O'er the Klysian flow'rs ; 
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By those happy souls that dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel. 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. Pope, 

Whatever was brought before her, she beheld by 
the steady light of the torch of truth ; and w’hcn her 
examination had convinced her that the laws of just 
writing had been observed, she touched it with the 
amaranthine end of the sceptre, and consigned it 
over to immortality. Rambler, 

The only amaranthine flow’r on earth 
Is virtue ; th* only lasting treasure, truth. 

Couper*s Task, hook iii. 

AMARANTIIOTDKS, in botany, the trivial 
name of a species of illecebrum. 

AMARANTHl^S, in botany, from a privative, 
and papaimoy to wither; because the flower of 
this plant, when cropped, does not soon wither. 
Amaranth, or flower-gentle, according to Dios- 
corides, was a remedy against the bites of ser- 
pents : A genus of the pentandria order belong- 
ing to the monoccia chiss of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 54th order, 
miscellanea : The characljprs are, the male 

CAL. a five or three-leaved Wrianthium, erect, 
coloured, and persistent: no loa. : stam. consist 
of five or three erect capilijy filaments, the 
length of the calyx ; the anth^^re oblong and 
versatile : the female cal. tlupM£^as the male, 
and no cor. : fist. aj^,p|ii!^^ern^i ; the styli 
three, short, and /jC'Oulated ; the stigmata sim- 
ple and persistent : per. an ovale capsule, 
three beaked, unilocular, and cut round : the 
seed is one, globular, compressed, and large. 
Of this genus Linnaeus enumerates nineteen 
species ; the most remarkable of which are : — 
1. A. bicolor, melancholicus, or two-colourcd 
amaranthus. This greatly resembles the Tri- 
color, in its manner of growth ; hut the leaves 
have only two colours, which are an obscure 
purple, and a bright crimson. 2. A. caudalus, 
•with very long hanging cylindrical spikes. 
This species is a native of America. It has an 
upright stem, three feet high; the leaves and 
stalks are of a pale grerm. The spikes of flowers 
are produced from the wings of the stalks, and 
at the extremities of the branches. They are of 
a bright purple colour, and hang downward, 
sofnetimes two feet and a half long, so that many 
of them touch the ground. 3. A. maximus, or 
tree-like amaranthus, grows with a strong stem to 
the height of seven or eight feet. 4. A. oleraceus, 
with obtuse indented leaves. This has no beauty ; 
but it is used by the Indians a.s a substitute for 
cabbage. 5. A. sanguineus, with compound 
spikes and oblong oval leaves, a native of the 
Bahama islands, is an esculent plant, and bears 
•fine flowers. 6. A. tricolor, or three-coloured 
amaranthus. This has been long cultivated in 
gardens, on account of the beauty of its variega- 
ted leaves, which are green, yellow, and red; 
very elegantly mixed. 

Amaranthus is also the thirtieth natural order 
in Jussieu^s system, being the first of his seventh 
class. The following are the characters of these 
amaranthi; cal. divided, more or less deeply, 
often surrounded by scales at the ba.se : stam. 
definite, sometimes distinct, sometimes mona- 
delphous; in some genem tliere are scales alter- 
nate with the filaments ; in others the combined 


filaments form a tube or sheath: germ, simple, 
style or stigma simple, or double, or triple : 
caps, of one cell, with an unconnected recep- 
tacle, and either bursting at the summit, or 
splitting all round, containing one or many seeds : 
coRcui.uM curved round a farinaceous mass. 
Tlowers capitate or spiked. Leaves generally 
undivided and pointed ; in some alternate ; in 
others opposite ; in a few instances accompanied 
by stipulas : stem, for the most part herbaceous. 
Stamens and pistils sometimes in separate flowers. 

Under his first section, (leaves alternate, with- 
out stipulas,) Jussieu enumerates amaranthus and 
celosia of Linnaeus; with aerua of Forskall, a 
genus formed of alternate-leaved species of ille- 
cebrum ; and digera of the same author, to which 
achyrauthes muricata of Linnaeus is supposed to 
belong. §. 2. Leaves opposite without sti])uhis. 
consists of iresine, achyrauthes, gomphrena, and 
illecebrum. §. 3. Leaves op])osite, with stipu- 
las. Here are ranged paronychia of Tourm^fort, 
separated from the I.inniL'an illecebrum; and her- 
niaria of all authors. This order, as Jussieu 
candidly observes, is very nearly related to that 
of the caryophyllea'. Jussieu, in tlie Annales du 
Museum, v. 2. 131., has published some addi- 
tions to the present order, which, according to a 
recent alteration in the nomenclature of natural 
orders, he there terms amaranthacca\ A trans- 
lation of his paper may be seen in Sims and 
Konig’s Ann. of Bot. v. 2. 274. To the section 
with stipulated h aves, he adds three new genera. 
1. Anychia of Michaux, to which belongs (|ueria 
canadensis of Linna us. 2. Lithophila of Swartz. 
3. Polychroa of Loureiro. Jussieu also remarks, 
that cyathula of Loureiro, a plant of tliis order, 
is really an acliyranthes with a many-cleft stig- 
ma; but that polia of the same author, supposed 
to belong to the am^^i*anthi, is one of the curyo- 
phylleic. 

A MAR ELLA, in botany, feverfew. 

AMARIN, or JJamauin, a small town of 
France, in tlie department of the Upper Rhine, 
on the Thur, has 1400 inhabitants. It is the 
head of a canton, and has a good iron trade 
supplied by the valley of Amarin, which is rich 
in that metal. 

AMARAWDH, prince of North Wales, the 
son of Roderick the Great, king of Wale.s, and 
tlie sixth in a direct line from Cadwallader, the 
la.st king of the South Britons, .succeeded his fa- 
ther, A. D. 877, in North Wales, the southern 
principality being allotted to his brother, and had 
various wars with the Danes and Anglo-Saxons. 
He died, A. D. 913, in the 36th year of his 
reign. 

AMARUCO, a river of South America, which 
traverses the eastern part of Guiana, and falls 
from the south into the Orinoco, just at its 
mouth. It is navigable for sloops alwut ten or 
twelve miles. 

AMARU M, in mineralogy, sulphate of mag* 
nesia, or F'psom salt ; a genus of mineral su^ 
stances; cla.s8 salts; a bitter taste, easily soluble 
in Water, and melting in heat. 

AMARUMAJU, a consirlerable river of South 
America, in the kingdom of Peru, which rises m 
the Cordillera of the Andes, in 13°. 30'. S. lat. 

It passes through the province of Mojos, and, 
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nfier firequeinly chan^nng its name, enters the proaehod only hy two narrow passes on the nortJl 
Amazons in 4°. 36'. S. lat. and south, which are so rugged as to he easily 

AMARUS Dulcis Ojiientalis, in botany, defensible. Though an extensive and populous 
costus. place, the streets are narrow and dirty, ana most 

Amarus, in mineralogy, a genus of earths, of of the houses are built of wood. The greater 
the class silices, consisting of silica, with a small part of the inhabitants being Christians, there is 
portion of magnesia, alumina, and carbonate of only one moscpie, a fine edifice with two lofty 
lime. minarets, all of hewn stone : of which material 


AMARYLLIS, lily-asphodel : a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria 
class of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the ninth order, spathaceac. 1'he 
characters arc: cat,, an oblong obtuse spatha, 
emarginated, and withering: cor. six petals, 
lanced: stam. six subulated filaments: the an- 
THEU.E oblong, incumbent and ascending : pist. 
a roundish fulcated germen beneath; a filiform 
stylus, nearly the length of the stamina: the 
STioMA trifid and slender: per. is an ovate trilo- 
CLilar capsule, with three valves : the seeds are 
many. The principal species are: 1. A- farin- 
ensis, or Guernsey lily, is supposed to have come 
originally from Japan, but has been many years 
cultivated in the gardens of Guernsey and Jer- 
sey ; in both which places it seems to thrive as 
well as if they were in their native country, and 
from these islands its roots are sent annually to 
the curious in most parts of Europe. 2. A. for- 
niosissima, or jacob;ra lily, ])roduces its flowers 
two or three times a year, without being regular 
to any season. 3. A. lutea, or autumnal narcis- 
sus. 4. A. Orientalis, or lily daffodil, with 
leaves shaped like a tongue. This is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 5. A. Regina, or bel- 
ladonna lily, is a native of Portugal, whore it was 
formerly cultivated in great plenty ; but of late 
it has been supplanted by the jacoba\i lily, so 
that the roots which have been brought from that 
country for some time past for the belladonna, 
have generally proved to be the jacobaa lily. 
0. A. Zeylanica, or Ceylon lily, is a native of the 
West Indies, and usually flowers in June, 
Sometimes the same root will flower again in 
autumn, but the flowers are of no long duration. 
These three last species of the amaryllis may 
easily be raised by taking care to shelter them in 
a stove from the winter’s cold. 

AM ASA, Ileb. i. c. sparing the peo- 

ple: the son (by some supposed illegitimate) of 
Abigail, the sister of David, by Jether. See 
2 Sam. XX. 10. 

AMASAI, the son of Elkanah, a principal 
officer under Saul, who, with a number of his 
friends, joined David in bis exile. 1 Chron. xii. 

AM AS! A, an ancient city of Germany, now 
Jvlarpurg, in the landgravate of Hesse, on the 
Lahn. Acccording to otliers, it is Embden in 

Westphalia. 

Am ASIA, an ancient town of Turkey, in Na- 
tolia, the capital of the district of that name, and 
roemorable for the birth of Strabo the geogra- 
pher. It is the residence of a basliaw, and is 
seated near the river Iris or Kasalmack, fifty 
^^iles north-west of Tocat, and two hundred 
of Constantinople. It was anciently the 
residence of the kings of Cappadocia. It is 
commanded by a fort, situated at the highest 
P^trt of the town, on a sharp-pointed rock, and is 
^iirrounded by mountains, so that it cun be ap- 


the numerous baths, and some few of the better 
houses, are also constructed. Tlie baths have 
agreeable promenades in front, with several rows 
of trees; and the whole are surrounded with a 
high wall. The river is large and rapid, and 
affords abundance of water, which is raised by 
means of wheels nearly thirty feet in diameter, 
filling buckets on their circumference, which 
empty themselves into troughs or reservoirs ; 
and the water is thence conveyed in pipes to the 
baths and fountains. A kind of good wine, re- 
sembling sherry, is made in Amasia; and the 
environs produce abundance of fruits. The in- 
habitants are distinguished for their urbanity and 
attention to strangers, and the women are cele- 
brated as the fairesr/ and most engaging of aL 
Asia Minor. Populltion from 60,000 to 70,000 
Long. 36°. 12'. E. At. 40°. 40'. N. 

AMASIS, firsUJg prime minister, and after- 
wards king of^gi^L He owed his royal dignity 
to a very sin^^nai^||mjimtance. Apries, king 
of Egypt, or, as he is callcS'S^Scripture, Pharaoh 
Hophra, having by his oppreSions excited the 
E'.gyptians to revolt, sent his minister Amasis 
to pacify them ; when the people, while he was 
haranguing them, brought a crown and othei 
ensigns of royalty, and forcing them upon him 
proclaimed him king. He was afterwards 
countenanced by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
bylon, who assisted him against Apries. He 
made a law that all his subjects should annually 
give an account of their means of support ; and 
refused to continue liis alliance with Poly crates, 
of Sicily, on account of his extraordinary pros- 
perity. The close of his reign was, however, 
very different from its commencement. Having 
by some means or other inctirred the displeasure 
of Cambyscs, the Persian monarch prepared to 
invade l^gypt, and derived eflectual assistance 
from Plianes, of Halicarnassus, who commanded 
the Greek auxiliaries in the pay of Amasis. But 
Amasis was rescued from the evils that were 
gathering round him, by death, B. C. 525, after 
a reign of forty-four years. His body being em- 
balmed, was deposited in a sepulchre which he 
had built for himself in the temple at Sais. The 
reign of his successor, Psammenitus, was short 
and calamitous; and the victorious Persians, 
after his defeat, capture, and death, took the 
body of his father Amasis from the tomb, man- 
gled it in a shocking manner, and then burnt 
it to the great disgust of the Egyptians. — Herod, 
i. ii. iii. 

AMASONIA, in botany, a genus of tlie an- 
giospermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
class of plants. The characters of which are ; 
CAL. a tripartite raonophyllous perianthium, bell- 
shaped and persistent : cor. monopetalous and 
tubular; the border quinqueficl, expanding and 
small ; stam. four filaments longer than the co 
rollu; the anther® oval and incumbent: pist 
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ao ovate germea ; the stylus the length of tl\e 
stamina ; the stigma two, acute ; there is no pe- 
ricarpium : seed an ovate unilocular nut, the 
lengtn of the calyx. 

AMASS', V. & n. \ Fr. amasse ; Lat. mcutsa; 
Amass'ment. S Gr. to knead into a 

lump. Things which when heaped together 
unite, are said to be amassed. 

For treasure spent in lyef, the bodyc doth suatcyne : 
Tlie heire shall waste the whourded gold amazed with 
muche payne. Surrey. 

The last is the compounded order : His name 
being a brief of his nature. For this pillar is nothing 
in effect, but a medly, or an amasse of all the prece- 
dent ornaments. Reliquiae Wottonianre. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made nse 
of any unlawful means to amass riches, as having 
thriven by fraud and injustice. Atterbury*a Ser. 

When we would think of iniinite space, or dura- 
tion, we, at first step, usually make some very large 
idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, or miles, which 
possibly we double and multiply several times. All 
tliat we thus amass together in our thoughts, is posi- 
tive, and the assemblage of a groat number of positive 
•ideas of space or duration. 1 Locke. 

AMASTRIS, Am ASTRO, Va sca-port of Ana- 
tolia, in Turkey; but itsltwo harbours have 
been long choked up withV^and ; and little of 
its ancient splendour now rA .dns, except some 
ruins. 

AMATA, in fabu]^M*i^*KSo^v. title wife of king 
Latinus, and iho^ltlblher of Lavinia, who hanged 
herself that she might not see yKneas married to 
her daughter. 

AMATA RI A, in entomology, a species of the 
Phalaena, of the geometra family, that inhabits 
Europe. Tlie wings are angulated, of a pale 
brown, slightly speckled, wHh an obsolete darker 
waved streak, and a straiglrt purple line across 
the middle. It is produced from a green larva, 
with yellow rings, that feeds on the leaves of 
oaks. Linn^us. Don. British Insects^ tab, 33. 
fig. 2. 

AM ATE'. A. S. meet. To dream i to be 
made stupid ; senseles.s. 

But thought and sicknesse wore occasion 
That he thus lay in lamentation, 

Cjrouffe on the ground, in place desolate 
Sole by himself, awhaped and anuite. 

Chaucer. Complaint of the Blacke Knight, f. 271, c. 3. 
Upon the wall the pagans old and young 
Stood hush’d and still, amated and amazed. 

Fair/, b. xi. xii. 

No more appal’d with fear 
Of present death, than he whom never dre^d 
Did once amate. 0. PI. 2. 214. 

For never knight, that dared warlike deed. 

More luckless disad ventures did amate. 

Spens. 1. 2. 1.9. 45u 
AMATEUR. Fr. one who has a taste for 
an art, but does not practise it professionally. 

It mutt always be to those who are the greatest 
amaieurs, or even professors of revolutions, a matter 
very hard to prove, that the late French government 
was to bad, that nothing worse, in the infinite devices 
of men, could come in its place. Burke. 

AMATIl, in ancient geography, a terwn of 
Phoenicia, sacred to Venus ; which had sm ancient 
temple dedicated to that goddess. 

AMATHA, a city on the Jordan. 

AMATHUS, an an^’ient town in the south of 


a lover. Of, 
concerning love. 


Cyprus, so called from Anoathus tlie founder ; or 
from Amath in Phcenicia. It had a very ancient 
temple of Venus and Adonis : and, according to 
Ovid, was rich in copper ore. It is now called 
Limisso. 

Amath us, a town of the tribe of Gad, beyond 
Jordan ; but at what distance from it, is not 
determined. 

AM ATI, a violin maker of Cremona, who 
lived about the year 1600, and by his own and 
his family’s skill gave name to the Amati violins, 
which are still considered, with the exception 
perhaps of Stainer’s, the first in the world. They 
are also called Cremonas. 

AMATORTAL, adj. N . , , 

. » f Amo ; arnator ; to 

Amator lous, f , ’ I 

Kt / love ; a lover. 

Amator ian, ( 

Am'atory. 

They .seem to have been tales of love and chivalry, 
amatorial sonnets, tragedies, comedies, and pastorals. 

Warton*s Hist. Eng, Poetry, iv. 7. 

It is the same thing whether one ravish Lucretia 
by force, as Tarquin, or by amatory potions not only 
allure her, but necessitate her to satisfy his lust, and 
incline her effectually, and draw her inevitably, to 
follow him spontaneously. Brnmhall against Hobbes. 

AMATORII Musculi, in antiquity, a term 
sometimes used for the obliquus superior and 
obliqiius inferior muscles of the eye, as these 
muscles assist in ogling, or drawing the eye 
sideways. 

AMAURI T. and II. kings of Jerusalem : 
the first succeeded to the throne in 1 163, and was 
a courageous and enterprising prince, but the^e 
qualities were sullied by avarice and cruelty, 
lie died in 1174. — Amauri II. succeeded his 
brother, Guy de Lusignan, in 1194; his title 
was contested by Isabella, second daughter of 
Amauri I.; but on her becoming a widow, he 
married her, and was crowned. The Saracens 
having taken his capital, he applied for assistance 
to the European princes, but before the succours 
arrived he died, in 1205. 

AMAUROSIS, from upavpoio, to darken, in 
medicine, is by some defined to be a deprivation 
of sight, the eye remaining fair and seemingly 
unaffected. A perfect amaurosis is when the 
blindness is total ; when there is still a power of 
distinguishing light from darkness, the disease 
is called by M. de St. Ives an imperfect amau- 
rosis. There w a periodical sort which comes 
on instantaneously, continues for hours or days, 
and then disappears. Mr. Hey, surgeon at Leeds, 
mentions several cases of patients afflicted with 
the amaurosis who were relieved by being 
electrified. 

AMAZE', V. & From the Dutch, 

to uiiss, to err, to wander. 
Hence maze, a labyrinth 
^To maze occurs in our 
older writers. To effec 
with what is incompr^ 

hensible; to confound 

perplex, astonish, stupify. 

I am right uker, that the pot wa* craned ; 

Be aa be may, be ye no thing amased. 

As usage is, let swepe the flore as swithe ; 

Plucke up your hertes and be glad and blu^* 
Chaucer. The Chanonet Yemannes 


Ama'zedi.y, 

Amazed', 

Ama'zedness, 

Amaze'ment, 

Ama'zing, 

Ama'zingly. 
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Beare O Israeli^ ye are eome vnto batteP agenste 
yor encinyes,lot not your hartes faynte, neither feare> 
nor bo amased nor a dread of them. 

Bible t 1539. Deuteronomie , c. xx. 

Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, and 
their kings shall be horribly afraid for thee, when I 
shall brandish my sword before them, and they shall 
tremble at every moment ; every man for his own 
life in the day of the fall. Ezekiel. 

He answerM nought at all ; but adding new 
Fear to his first amazement, staring wide. 

With stony eyes, and heartless hollow hue, 
AstonishM stood, as one that had espyM 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd. 

Faerie Queene. 

But look ! amazement on thy mother sits ; 

O step between her and her fighting soul : 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. Shaksp. 

But why 

Stands Macbeth thus amaxedly? 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights. Id. 

He ended, and his words impression left 

Of much amazement to th' infernal crew. 

Distracted and surprised with deep dismay 

At these sad tidings. Milton. 

Fairfax, whose name in arms thro* Europe rings. 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praise. 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. Id, 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat*ry way. 

Fix’d on his voyage, through the curling sea; 

Then casting back his eyes with dire amaze. 

Sees on the Punick shore the mounting blaze. Bry. 

Alm. As when some dreadful thunder-clap is nigli. 
The winged fire shoots swiftly through the sky ; 
Strikes and consumes ere scarce it does appear. 

And by the sudden ill prevents the fear : 

Such is iny state in this amazing woe. 

It leaves no power to think, much less to do. 

DrydenU Indian Emperor, 
An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here nils my eye with terror and delight, 

ThfJt on its |ju)ilic shows, unpeopled Rome, 

And held, uncrow'ded, nations in its womb. Addison. 

It is an amazing thing to see the present desolation 
of Italy, M'hen one considers what incredible multi- 
tudes it abounded with during the reigns of the 
Roman Emperors. Addison. 

Kiiow’st thou the importance of a soul immortal ? 
Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlds ! 
Amazing pomp 1 redouble the amaze ! 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more ; 
Then weigh the soul, one soul outweighs them all. 

Young, 

AMAZIAH, the eighth, or including the 
usurper Athaliah, the ninth monarch of Judah, 
succeeded his father Joash, A. M. 3164, or ac- 
eording to Alstedius, A. M. 3109. See 2 Kings, 
xiv. and 2 Chron. xxv. 

Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, under Jero- 
lx)am, II. king of Israel. 

AM'AZON, n. ) Gr. a, without ; fia^oc, the 
Amazo'nian. S breast. A warlike woman, a 
virago. 

When the strong town of Hennebond, near Rennes, 
vi^as besieged by the French, this redoubtable amazon 
[the Countess of Montfort] rode in complete armour 
from street to street, on a large courser, animating 
the garrison. HWton’s Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. 254. 

I do not with less willingness own my weakness 
^an my sex, being far from any such amazonian 
boldness as affects to contend with so many learned 
godly men. Bp. Taylor*8 Artificial Handsomeness. 

AMAZONIA, a country of South America, 
wtuated between the equator. It* lioundaries 
VoL. I. ^ 
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are : on the north, Terra Firma and Guiana ; on 
the east, the Atlantic Ocean and Brazil ; on 
the south, Paraguay ; and on the west, Peru.— 
This country was first discovered, and so named, 
by Francisco Orellana, who, about the year 1541, 
in a bark manned with fifty soldiers, was borne 
down by the stream of the river Napo into tlie 
channel of the Maragnon ; and pretended to 
have discovered along its banks nations so rich 
that the roofs of their temples were covered with 
plates of gold ; he also described a warlike and 
powerful republic of women, who, with arms in 
their hands, opposed his passage, and hence he 
called the country Amazonia ; and the river, 
which had formerly been denominated Maragnon 
Amazon. 

AMAZONIUM, aplace near Athens, socallec^ 
from a battle fought between the Athenians and 
the Amazons. 

AMAZONIUS, in pharmacy, a kind of pastil, 
or troche, anciently used against risings of thd 
stomach and vomitings. It is composed of small- 
age, anise-seed, wi^mwood, myrrh, pepper, 
castoriuin, opium, i R cinnamon. 

AMAZONS, in ; itiquity, a nation of female 
warriors, who are id to have founded an em- 
pire in Asia Ming pon the river Thermodoon, 
along the coas^ ^e Black Sea, as far as the 
Caspian; anci ,ed a state from which 

men were excluded. merce they had 

with that sex was only with sti^ngers, and that 
for the purpose of continuing the race; they 
killed ail their' male children ; and they cut off 
the right breasts of their female ones, to make 
them more fit for the combat. From that last 
circumstance it is, that they are supposed to take 
their name, which is compounded of the priva- 
tive a and fia^oQj breast. But Dr. Bryant, in his 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, explodes this 
account as fabulous; and observes, that they 
were in general Cuthite colonies from Egypt 
and Syria, who formed settlements in different 
countries, and that they derived their name from 
zon, the sun, which was the national object of 
worship. It has indeed been controverted, even 
among ancient writers whether there really ever 
were such a nation as that of the Amazons. 
Strabo, Pal-.cphatus, and others, deny it; whilst 
Herodotus, Fausanias, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus 
Pompeius, Justin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, &c. 
expressly assert their existence. The most an- 
cient Greek writers mention the Amazons. In 
the third book of the Iliad, Priam speaks of 
having been present in a battle with them ; and 
some of them are said afterwards to come to the 
assistance of that prince during the siege of Troy. 
They are also mentioned by Herodotus, who 
says that the Grecians defeated them on the 
river Thermodoon. After their victory, they 
carried off all the Amazons they could take alive, 
in three ships. But while they were at sea, the 
Amazons conspired against the men, and killed 
them all. Having no knowledge of navigation, 
they were now driven by wind and tide towards 
the precipices of the lake M*jeotis, in the Scy- 
thian territories. Here they went ashore, seized 
the first horses they met with, and began to plun- 
der the inhabitants. The Scythians at first 
supposed them to be men; but after they had 
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taken some prisoners, and discovered them to be 
women, they were unwilling lo carry on hosti- 
lities against them. By degrees a number of the 
young Scythians took these gentle dames as 
wives, who prevailed with their husbands to re- 
tire to Sarmatia. ^ Hence/ says Herodotus, /the 
wives of tlie Sarmatians continue their ancient 
way of living. They hunt on horseback in the 
company of tlieir husbands, and sometimes alone ; 
they march with their armies, and wear the same 
dress with the men : and no virgin is permitted 
to marry till she has killed an enemy in the field. 
Diodorus Siculus has decribed a similar people 
who dwelt near tIieThermodoon,who were subject 
to the government of women, and in whicii 
females managed all tiie military afiairs like men. 

.lustin represents die Amazonian republic to 
have arisen in Scythia. The Scythians had a 
great part of Asia under their dominion up- 
wards of 400 years, till they were conquered by 
Ninus, die founder of the Assyrian empire. 
After his death, which happened about 1150 
years before the Christian aera, and that of Semi- 
ramis and their son Ninii Ilinus, and Scolo- 
jiites, princes of the blood-i al of Scythia, w(‘re 
driven from their country ‘ oilier princes, who 
like them aspired to the cr< — They departed 

with their wives, children * ’ friends; and 
being followed by a g] jf young peo- 

le of both se: passed into Asiatic 

armatia, beytiifffmount Caucasus, where they 
formed an establishment, and supplied diemselves 
with what they wanted, by making excursions 
into the countries bordering on the Euxine sea. 
The people of those countries, exasperated by 
the incursions of their new neighbours, united, 
surprised, and massacred the men. The wo- 
men then resolving to revenge their death, and lo 
provide for tlieir own security, formed a new 
kind of government; chose a queen; enacted 
Iaw.« ; and maintained themselves, witliout men ; 
for ever renouncing marriage, which they con- 
sidered an insupportable slavery. For the con- 
tinuance of the race, however, they made a law 
to go every year to the frontiers, and invite men 
to come to them, but to leave them as soon as 
they were pregnant. The female infants among 
the Amazons were educated ; but the boys, if we 
believe Justin, were strangled at tlie moment 
of their birth. According to Diodorus Siculu.s, 
they crippled their legs and arms, so as to ren- 
der them unfit for military exercises. Quintus 
Curtius, Fill lost ratus, and Jordarus, say, that the 
less savage sent them to their fathers. Their 
right breast is said to have been burnt off, by 
applying to it, at eight years of age, a hot brazen 
instniraent; but other writers state tliat this 
breast was constantly compressed from infancy, 
so as to prevent its growth, at least so far as to 
binder its ever being incommodious in war. 

Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, speaks of a battle 
vrhkh had been fought between the Athenians and 
the Amazons at Athens, and says, that the graves 
of those that were slain, were to be seen in the 
streets that lead to the gate Piraica, by the tem- 
ple of the hero Chalcodue. In another place be 
states, that ‘ it appears, that the passage of tlie 
Amazons through Thessaly was not without oppo- 
sition ; for there are yet to be seen many of their 
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sepulchres near Scrotusaa and Cynocephal*. 
And in his life of Pompey, that, * they inhabit 
those parts of mount Caucasus that look toward 
the Hyrcanian Sea, (not bordering upon the 
Albanians, for the territories of the Getae and 
the Leges lie between) : and with these people 
do they yearly, for two months only, accompany 
and coliabit near the river Thermodoon. Quin- 
tus Curtius states, the nation of the Amazons to 
be situated upon tlie borders of Hyrcania in the 
plains of Therniiscyra. Their queen was named 
Thalestris, and sue had under her subjection all 
the country that lies between mount Caucasus 
and the river Pluisis. This queen came out of 
her dominions, in consequence of an ardent 
desire she had conceived to see Alexander, and 
sent messengers to acquaint him that she was 
come to have the satisfaction of an interview. 
Having obtained permission to visit him, slie 
advanced with 300 of her Amazons, leaving the 
rest of her troops behind ; and arriving within 
ht of the king, leaped from her horse, holding 
two javelins in her right hand. She surveyed 
Alexander with an undaunted countenance, and 
narrowly examined his person ; when the king 
having asked whether she liad any thing to de- 
sire of him, she replied, without scruple or hesi- 
tation, that she was come with a view to have 
children by him. Their offspring, if of the 
female sex, she would retain herself ; and if of 
the male sex, it should be delivered to Alexander. 
He then iisked her whether she would accompany 
him in his wars. But this she declined, alleg- 
ing that she had left nobody to take care of her 
kingdom. Having accomplished her object, slie 
returned home. Justin repeatedly mentions tliis 
visit of Thalestris to Alexander, and says, ‘ she 
performed a march of twenty-five days in order 
to obtain the meeting. The interview between 
Alexander and Thalestris is likewise men- 
tioned by Diodoms Siculus. The Amazons 
are represented as lieing armed with bows, 
arrows, and javelins; and also with an axe of a 
particular construction. According to the elder 
Pliny, it was invented by Penthesilia, tlieir 
queen, who wont to tlie Trojan war. On many 
ancient medals are representations of the Ama- 
zons, armed with these axes. They are also said 
to have had bucklers in the shape of a half-moon. 
The Amazons are mentioned by many other an- 
cient authors besides those which have been 
enumerated ; and if any credit be due to the 
accounts concerning them, they subsisted through 
several ages. 

The ancient medals and monuments on which 
they are represented are also very numerous. 
The Abb6 Guyon speaks of the history of the 
Amazons as having been regarded by many per- 
sons as fabulous, ‘ rather from prejudice than 
from any real and solid examination.^ 

Among the striking instances of Amazonian 
conduct in modern ladies, may be mentioned 
that of Jane of Belleville, widow of Mons. de 
Clisson who was beheaded at Paris in the year 
1353, on a suspicion of carrying on a correspon- 
dence with England and the Count de Montfort. 
This lady, filled with grief for the death ot h^J 
husband, and exasperated at the ill treatm^ 
which she considered him as having receiveof 
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sent off * her son secretly to London ; and, when pia, speaks of a nation of Amazons existing in 
her apprehensions were removed with respect to Africa; and /tmeas Sylvius gives a very particular 
him, sold her jewels, fitted out three ships, and account of a nation of real Amazons in Bo- 
put to sea, to revenge the death of her husband hernia. 

upon all the French with whom she should meet. Amazons, Maraonon or Orellana, a river of 
This female corsair made several descents upon South America, and one of the largest in the 
Normandy, where she stormed castles ; and the world. It rises in Peru, between two ridge.s of 
inhabitants of that province were spectators the Andes, in about sixteen degrees of south la- 
inore than once, whilst tlicir villages were all in litude, under the name of the Apurimac; and 
a blaze, of one of the finest women in Europe, flows northerly over a country overspread with 
with a sword in one hand and a torch in the forests ; and expanding, hy means of numerous 
other, urging the carnage, and eyeing witli plea- tributary accessions, forms the Ucayale, about 
sure all the horrors of war.' Mezerai, says, that 300 geographical miles from its source. From 
during the crusade in 1147 ‘many women this point it pursues a northerly direction fora 
did not content themselves w’ith taking the cross, distance of about six degrees, wliere it unites 
but also took up arms to defend it, and composed with the Tunguragua, and forms the Amazon, 
squadrons of females, which rendered credible It then takes an easterly course, or nearly so, 
all that has been said of the prowess of the across the continent ; and, after traversing 4000 
Amazons.^ In 1590, the League party obtained miles, rolls its vast tide into tlie ocean with such 
some troops from the king of Spain. Upon the violence that it repels all other waters, and car- 
news of their being disemlnirkcd, Barri do St. ries its own stream pure and nnmixed to the dis- 
Aunez, Henry IV's govtamor at l.ucate, sent out (ance of eighty leagues. This circumstance is 
to communicate a scheme to the Duke (Ic Mont- the more remarkably, as it is calculated that 
morenci, comniauder of that province, lie was from Obidos, 400 jfciles from its mouth, the 
taken in liis way by some of the troops of the ground does not clMcline more than four feet. 
League, who were also upon their march with This river is navigrJle up to the very foot of the 
the Spaniards towards l.eucatc. They were Andes, and is, ejjt s mouth, 180 mihjs wide, 
persuaded that, by thus having the governor in The principa l JjMfces of the Amazon from the 
their hands, the gates of that place would be south are : a gue and Ucayale, 

immediately opened to them, or at least would already described ; 2, Tne^iHadeira, its princi- 
Tiot hold out long. But Constantia de Cecelli, pal tributary, which rises in the United Provinces 
his wife, after having assembled the garrison, near Potosi, about 20° S. lat. ; and passing under 
put herself so resolutely at their head, pike in various names into Brazil is joined by numerous 
liand, that she inspired the weakest with courage; other rivers, and rolls in a north-easterly direc- 
and the besiegers were repulsed wherever they tion to the Amazon, after a course of 2000 miles; 
presented themselves. Shame and their great 3. The Tocantins, which enters the Amazon 
loss having rendered them desperate, they sent a near its mouth, after a course of about 1500 
message to the courageous woman, acquainting miles. Its tributary, tlio Aragnay, rises between 
her that if she continued to defend herself they the parallels of 18° and 19° of south latitude, 
would hang her husband. She replied, with The other important tributaries of the Amazon 
tears in her eyes, ‘ I have riches in abundance : from the south are, the Jutay, the Juruay, and 
I have •offered them, and I do still offer them, the Puros, which join it between the Ucayale and 
for his ransom; but I would not ignominiously the Madeira; and the Tapajos and Xineru, which 
purchase a life which he would reproach me with, join it between the Madeira and the Tocantins, 
and wliich he would be ashamed to enjoy. I The principal rivers which fall into the Amazon 
will not dishonour him by treason against my on its northern bank are, the Napo, the Icaor, 
king and country.' The besiegers havin-g made the Putumayo, the Jupura, and the Negro, the 
a fresh attack without success, put her husband last of which is remarkable for sending off a 
to death, and raised the siege. Henry IV. after- branch towards the north, which, under the name 
wards sent to this lady the brevet of governess of Cassiquiari, falls into the Orinoco, and unites, 
of Leiicate, with the reversion for her son. The by this means, the Amazon with that magnificent 
famous maid of Orleans is a shining example of stream. All the rivers which rise on the eastern 
female courage and patriotism, well known to declivity of the Andes, between the parallels of 
every reader; and her fate is an everlasting dis- 2° north latitude and 20° south, including a 
grace to the tyrant who murdered her. Sec space of 1600 or 1700 miles, contribute to swell 
Joan oe Arc. In the end of the eighteenth the waters of the common channel, by which 
century, the enthusiasm of French liberty and this immense portion of South America is drained 
equality excited many females of that nation to of its wak^rs. The basin of the Amazons has 
commence Amazons, and follow their husbands, been calculated at more than 1500 miles from 
brothers, and lovers, to victory or death. The north to south, and \ipwards of 200 from east to 
Abhe Arnard, in his memoirs, speaks of a west, including a superficial area of 3,000,000 
countess of St. Balmont, who used to take the square miles, or nearly half of South America, 
field with her husband and fight by his side. The banks of this river are clothed witli im- 
She sent several Spanish prisoners of her taking raense and impenetrable woods, abounding with 
to Marshal Feuquires ; and, what is not a little bears, tigers, leopards, wild boars, snakes, and 
extraordinary, this Amazon at home wiis all seqients. Alligators are numerous, and fre- 
affability and sweetness, and gave herself up to quently grow to the length of thirty feet. They 
reading and acts of piety. John de los Sanctos, are often seen stretched along on the banks, in 
a Portuguese author, in his description of Ethio- appearance like long branches of timber covered 
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with lOUgh dry bark. Turtles are numerous and 
excellent. Tortoises, or land-turtles, are found 
on the neighbouring shores. The neighbouring 
woods abound with a variety of birds of the most 
beautiful plumage, and with innumerable apes 
of the most extravagant and ridiculous appear- 
ances. The vegetable productions are — cocoa, 
cinnamon, vanilla, pines, coffee, sugar-canes, 
plantains, lemons, limes, oranges, wax, storax, 
copal, rice, maize, balsams, resins, and medicinal 
plants. VVoods, extremely precious, of every 
kind, colour, and size, are found here ; as cedar, 
redwood, &c. ; some of which are extremely 
hard, and resemble ebony. The current of this 
river is violent, and its depth unfathomable. 
The swellings and freshes wliich come on with 
the periodical rains are very great ; the whole of 
the numerous islands in the channel of the river 
are then overflowed ; many of them change their 
places on some occasions ; others are formed by 
the new channels, which the boundless im- 
petuosity of the river is accustomed to make for 
itself. 

The climate of the courl.ries watered by tliis 
stream is hot, moist, and Vnhealthy, especially 
on the shores. Countless Farieties of mosqui- 
toes, and other venomous iit'Cts, are nourished 
and invigorated by the d»^ exhalations fo- 
mented on its banks by t^PIIES^ce of a burn- 
ing sun. The rivei^lpiF^TOe Pongo, a Spanish 
name for the narrd^ channel of the mountains, 
through which rivers emerge previously to their 
spreading over the plains, runs down a moun- 
tainous channel, and exhibits numerous cata- 
racts, rapids, &c. At the Pongo -the stream is 
suddenly contracted from a breadth of IGOO to 
160 feet, and the current becomes amazingly 
rapid, so that a canoe or any other species of 
boat would inevitably be driven at the mercy of 
the stream, and dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
The difficult parts of the river are therefore 
passed in rafts of a particular construction, called 
Daises. In tliese, the different beams of which 
they are composed are neither dove-tailed nor 
nailed together, but are fastened by twigs called 
lianas, which are extremely flexible and elastic ; 
so that when the raft strikes with violence against 
the rocks, the lianas have the eft'ect of a spring, 
and by their elasticity deaden the shock. The 
greatest danger to which the navigator is ex- 
posed, is being carried by eddies out of the cur- 
rent, which he may find it almost impossible to 
regain. This accident happened to Condamine 
in navigating this river ; and he relates that a 
short time before a missionary was thus drawn 
into the vortex, was kept in it for two days 
destitute of provisions ; and but for a providen- 
tial swell of the river, whicli brought him again 
into the current, might have perished for want. 
Condamine calculated, tliat in the narrowest 
part he was carried on his raft at the rate of two 
toises per second, which is equal to rather more 
than nine miles an hour. After he had emerged 
from this range of hills, he describes the aspect 
of tne country as a maze of lakes, rivers, and 
canals, penetrating in every direction the gloom 
of an immense forest, which but for them were 
forbidden access to. New plants, new animals, 
and new races of men, were exhibited to view. 


* Accustomed during seven years to mountains 
lost in clouds, I was wrapt in admiration at the 
wide circle embraced by the eye, restricted here 
by no other boundary than the horizon, save 
where the hills of Pongo, soon about to disap- 
pear, raised themselves to chequer the constant 
monotony of the scene. To the crowd of vary- 
ing objects which diversify the cultured fields of 
Quito, and which still presented themselves to 
the imagination, succeeded the most uniform 
contrast, the whole that was to be seen being 
verdure and water; for tlie earth is so thickly 
covered with tufted plants and bushes, that it is 
trodden, but not perceived ; to find a barren space, 
though but a foot square, requires a world of 
toil. Below Borja, and 400 or 500 leagues be- 
yond, on falling down the river, a stone, nay a 
pebble, is an object rare as a diamond. The 
savages of these countries, indeed, have no con- 
ception of stones, and when on visiting Borja 
they first jierceive them, the wonder they occa- 
sionis admirable to behold ; every gesture betokens 
surprise; they collect them together, and load 
themselves with the ])rccious burden, till, begin- 
ning to notice their abundance, they finally dis- 
regard, and throw them away.^ 

The first European who visited the river Ama- 
zons was Francis d’Orrelana, who, having met 
with some armed women or Amazons on its 
banks, conferred upon the river its present name. 
He embarked in 1539, on a river in the vi( inity 
of Quifo; and being carried by subordinate 
streams into the main current of the Amazons, 
he arrived at the North Caj)e, in Cluiana, after a 
navigation of more than 5000 miles. In 1508, 
Pedro de Ursoa fell into this river from a tribu- 
tary stream on the southern side ; but he pe- 
rished in tlie course of his voyage by the liancls 
of his followers, who afterwards descended the 
stream to its mouth. It was afterwards ascended 
in 1638, by Pedra Texeira, whose voyage was 
printed, togciher with a chart of the course of 
the river. Jn 1707, a new chart was published 
by Eather Fritz, who ha<l traced the Amazon 
tlirougliout its whole length ; but, for want of the 
necessary instruments, could not fix with any 
degree of accuracy tlie position of particular 
points. In 1743 and 1744 it was navigated by 
Monsieur de Condamine, of the royal academy 
of sciences at Paris ; who has published a correct 
map of its course. 

A tradition long prevailed among the Spanish 
missionaries, that this river and the Orinoco were 
joined together by some of their subordinate 
streams, but no clear evidence was brought for- 
ward in favour of the fact, until the illustrious 
Humboldt, who in the course of his jouinics into 
the interior penetrated from the Ilio Negro, a 
branch of the Amazons already described, to the 
Cassiquiari, and ascending its stream arrived m 
the main channel of the Orinoco. 

AM BA, in botany, the manga, indica, or 
mango tree, called also ambalarn and ambe. 

AMBAGES, «. A circuit of words; an in- 
direct manner of expression. 

Calchas led us with ambages. 

That is to saine, with double wordis slie. 

Such as men elepen a word with two visages. 

Chaucer, Trotlus Sf Cremda, v. 
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Epigramma In which every mcry conceited man, 
might, without any long studio or tedious ambages, 
mi^e his frend sport, and anger his foe, and give a 
prettie nip, or shew a sharpe conceit in a few verses. 

Puttenham, Art of Poesie, lib. 1. c. 27. 

They gave those complex ideas names, that they 
might the more easily record and discourse of things 
they were daily conversant in, without long ambages 
and circumlocutions ; and that the things they were 
continually to give and receive information about, 
might be the easier and quicker understood. Locke. 

AMBAIILAII, or Amdalaya, a large town in 
the province of Delhi, 1 26 miles north by west from 
the city of Delhi, and belonging to Sheik chiefs. 
It is a walled town, and has a large citadel. The 
houses are mostly built of burnt bricks, but the 
streets are so narrow as scarcely to allow room 
for an elephant to pass. Lat. 30°. 2r. N. long. 
76°. 17'. K. 


priests, called fratres arvales, officiated pontifi- 
cally, walking at the head of a procession of tlje 
citizens, who had lands and vineyards at Rome. 
These festivals were annual, some say twice a 
year, viz. in January or April, and in July or 
August. Some make a quinquennial ambar- 
valia, performed once every lustrum, or fifth 
year. 

AMBARVALIS Flos, in botany, a name gi- 
ven by some autliors to the polygala, or milk- 
wort. 


AM'BASSY, n. 

Ambassade', 

Ambas'sadour, 

Ambas'sadress, 

Am'bassaoe, 

Am BAS satrie, 

Ambas'siat. 


I Low Latin, amhaacia ; 
( ambaaciator : one who waits 
"or resides near the highest 
authorities. 


Amba-gesiien, arock in Abyssinia, in the dis- 
trict or independent state of Amhara of pro- 
digious steepness, and almost impregnable. Its 
summit is said to be about half a Portuguese 
league in breadth, and the circumference at the 
bottom about half a day’s journey. The ascent 
at first is easy ; but grows afterwards so pre- 
cipitous, that the Abyssinian oxen, which will 
Otherwise clamber like goats, must be craned up, 
and let down with ropes. Here the princes of 
the blood were formerly confined, a circumstance 
to which Dr. Johnson so finely alludes in the open- 
ing chapter of his Kasselas, prince of Abyssinia. 

AM BAIBA, a tree in Brazil, called by the 
Indians tipisca. 

AMBAl^kM, in botany, an Indian tree, the 
fruit of which is a kind of kernel that is good 
to assuage pains in the ears ; of the root is made 
a pessary that promotes the menstrual discharge. 
The bark converted into a powder is beneficial in 
dysenteries, and a decoction of its wood is given 
with success in gonorrhaas. Roii. Hist. Riant. 

AMBARV^ALL Carmen, the song or prayer 
used at the festival of the Ambarvaija, which 
see. A formula of it is preserved in Cato, J)c 
Re Rustica, cap. cxlii. 

Ambauvale Sacrum, the sacrifice offered at 
the Ambarvalia. See next article. 

AM BAR VALIA, in antiquity, a festival among 
the Romans celebrated annually in honour of 
Ceres, in order to procure a happy harvest. At 
these feasts they sacrificed a bull, a sow, and a 
sheep, which, before the sacrifice, were led in 
procession thrice around the fields ; whence the 
feast is supposed to have taken its name ; from 
the (ireek a/A0t, about; or the Latin ambio, I go 
round ; and aivum, a field. — Though others 
write it, ambarbalia, and ambarbia, and deduce 
it from ambire urbem, to go round the city. 
From the beast offered in sacrifice, the ceremony 
was also called suovetaurilia. Tlie ambarvalia 
were of two kinds, public and private. The 
private were those solemnized by the masters of 
families, accompanied with their children and 
servants, in the villages and farms out of Rome. 
They walked three times round the grounds, 
every one being crowned with leaves of oak, 
^nd singing hymns in honour of Ceres. After 
me procession they went to sacrifice. The pub- 
lic ambarvalia were those celebrated in the 
boundaries of the city, and in which twelve 


Cjo yc thf'rforo as trustye ambassadoures , and 
Sticky nge to me your authour ; teache fyrst the Jewes, 
tban the next nygliboures vnto them, aftcrwardcd all 
the natios of the wholr^ world. 

Udall, Math. cap. xxviii. 

Maximilian cntcrtMncd them with dilatory an- 
swers ; so as the fornA part of their ambassage might 
well warrant their fyAier stay. Bacon. 

Give first admi^^ft to th’ awhassadours. Shaksp. 

Rais’d by news before. 

Nor ask’d your leave'^f^dtt^our faith implore ; 

But come without a pledge, my own ambassadour. 

Dryden- 

Well, my ambassadress 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe . 

Ambassador, or Embassador, the represent- 
ative of one sovereign power to another, to 
which he is sent properly accredited. The ori- 
gin of tlie domestic management of a state, is 
not the whole of government ; every country lias 
neighbours and is obliged to look abroad, to 
discover how its interests are affected by the 
countries around it ; to discern with sagacity in 
what manner they may be cither injured or best 
promoted, and to take wise measures to prevent 
the one, or to second the other ; to accomplish 
this with the fullest effect, a skilful agent seemed 
necessary on the spot, to suggest views and mo- 
tives, to represent the circumstances of his own 
country in the most favourable light, and those 
of the country to be opposed in the most un- 
favourable. It w'as soon found' that all the na- 
tions in Europe had some ties of connexion, and 
that the views of no one country could be mo- 
delled to the purposes of another without pro- 
ducing a correspondent effect on the views of all 
the other countries which fell within this great 
circle of connexion ; the foreign politics of mo- 
dern nations became in this manner very com- 
plicated ; each was obliged to direct its attention 
not to one or a few, but to all the nations, to per- 
ceive how its interests were likely to bo affected 
by any one. As it became necessary to transact 
business of so much consequence with the rulers 
or ministers of a nation’s government, it \yas 
found advisable to send men possessing high 
dignity in their own nation. Tims the title of 
agent was exchanged for that of ambassado \ 
and complication, finesse, and aristocracy, con 
tinue to support the title. See Lord thester. 
field's Letters to his Sou, passim. Ambassadors 
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lire either ordinary or extraordinary : ambassa- 
dors ordinary are those stationed at a foreign 
court to preserve a good understanding between 
the court sending them and that to which they 
are sent: the signing and countersigning of 
passports, tlie general protection of trade, and 
the transmission of intelligence, as far as it can 
interest their respective courts, are the chief 
duties of their office. Ambassadors extraordi- 
nary are those deputed on some important occa- 
sion, and are generally surrounded with supe- 
rior pomp and splendour. Till within these 
200 years, ambassadors in ordinary were not 
heard of: all, till then, were ambassadors extra- 
ordinary ; that is, such as are sent on some par- 
ticidar occasion, and who retire as soon as the 
affair is despatched. By the law of nations, none 
under the quality of a sovereign prince can send 
or receive an ambassador. The privileges of 
ambassadors are various. By the law of Europe, 
and of most civilized nations, not only the per- 
son of the ambassador is inviolate, but his whole 
train are exempt from thc^unicipal law of the 
country where he resides. ')n the breaking out 
of a war, the ambassador, li all his attendants 
and property, is permitted retire home. No- 
tice may be given that ait®^iissador will not 
be received ; and if this be neglected, 

they may be taken for enemies ; but if admitted, 
though by enemies in arms, they arc entitled to 
the protection of the law of nations ; and the 
ordinary respect paid to a flag of truce proceeds 
upon this principle. The Turks have, indeed, 
Jlirown ambassadors into the castle of the Seven 
Towers at Constantinople, on the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and even mutilated their per- 
sons ; but the porte, of late, has shewn a dispo- 
sition to follow the huraaiic usage of other courts. 
By statute, 7 Anne, cap. 12, an ambassador and 
suite is in this country protected from the con- 
sequences of arrest by the king’s writs for debt; 
if they are arrested, the process shall be void, 
and the persons suing out and executing the 
writ shall suffer such penalties and corporeal 
punishment as tlie lord chancellor, or either of 
the chief justices, shall think proper to inHict. 
This act originated in the following circum- 
stance : The count de Matueof, ambassador of 
Peter the First of Russia, to the court of queen 
Anne, was publicly arrested by a laceman of 
London, and maltreated by the Ijailiffs, who 
draggerl him from his coach to prison, where he 
continued until bailed by the earl of Fevershain ; 
and neither the count nor the czar were readily 
to be appeased. Most of the foreign ambassa- 
dors in London joined in a protest against tlie 
insult, and Matueof retired to Holland. Ann(? 
and her ministers were much perplexed respect- 
ing the proper course to be [)ursued ; the parties 
concerned in the arrest were apprehended ; but 
the .secretary of state acknowledged that the law 
of England provided no adeejuate punishment 
for the offence. Peter demanded, without hesi- 
tation, that the sherifl and all concerned should 
suffer death. Nor was it until an extraordinary 
embassy was sent, with the new act now carried 
through parliament, and the otter to pay all the 
expenses of the count, tliat tliis affair was ami- 
cably settled. There are shewn in West minster- 


abbey the unburied coffins of two foreign 
ambassadors, whose bodies were arrested after 
death. It has been enquired what violations of 
the criminal code of a country ought to be 
punished in an ambassador ? The modern usage 
is to consider him amenable to his own sove- 
reign only, in all cases, excepting that of treason 
against the state where he resides, which is a 
violation of the law of nations. Instances to the 
contrary, however, have occurred in former 
times. In 1654 the brother of the Portuguesii 
ambassador, who is said to have been jointly 
accredited with him to the English court, was 
tried, condemned, and beheaded for murder ; 
the only difterence made between his punish- 
ment and that of some of his servants, who were 
also implicated, was in the mode of execution. 
When the duke de Sully resided at this court as 
ambassador of Henry IV. of I’rance, being in- 
formed that one of his gentlemen had murdered a 
man at a bagnio, ho sent a message to the magis- 
trates of the city, that they might take the offender 
and pfoceed with him according to law ; but 
though lie was tried and condemned, the British 
monarch thought proper to grant him a pardon 
and Ids liberty. 

The ceremonies, on the reception of amba.s- 
sadors, vary according to the customs of diffe- 
rent courts. At some, an ambassador is expects: 
not to quit his bouse until he has been rcceivcLl 
with all due pomp at the court to which he is 
sent. In China the ceremony of prostration is 
required on the admission of an ambassador to 
the presence of the emperor ; and a ninefold 
humiliation of this kind has been exacted ; 
hitherto tliis has been refused by British ambas- 
sadors, and sometimes at the expense of the total 
failure of the mission. So important is the 
ceremony of a due reception, that, according to 
the general usage 'bf European states, no ambas- 
sador is entitled to any privilege of his ottice 
nor can he assume any of its functions, until he 
lias been thus properly ar knowledgetl. 

At Athens, nmba.ssadors mounted the pulpit 
of the public orators, and there opened tlicir 
cornmi-ssion, ac:(|uuinting the people witli their 
errand. At Rome, they were introduced to tlic 
senate, and elivered their commissions to tlio 
.senators. Ambas.sadors should never attend any 
public solemnities, as marriages, funerals, isc. 
unless their nuisters have some interest therein : 
nor must they go into mourning on any occa- 
sions of their own, because they represent the 
person of their prince. . 

AMBATO, Assn:NTO de, the capital of a 
district of the .^anu* name in South Aineiita^ 
which stands upon the banks of the river Am- 
bato. It has a parish cliurcli, two chapi ls of 
emse, and a convent of Eranciscans. In 1^*^ 
year 1698 it was entirely destroyed hy an erup- 
tion of Cotopaxi, which is near it, and at the 
same time the snowy mountain or desert or 
Carguairaso, throwing up a river of mud and 
lava, inundated the whole country. The monu- 
ments of this misfortune arc still visible ; thn 
town, however, now flourishes. It is 
leagues from Quito, and four from Taninga. 1 
river Ambato is amazingly violent in its stream 
and forms one of the tributaries to the Paiati. 
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AMBAZAC, a town of France, in Limousin, 
the head of a canton in the department of 
Upper Vienne and arrondissement of Limoges, 
four leagues north-north-east of the last place. 

It contains 2800 inhabitants. 

AMBE, in anatomy, a superficial jetting out 
of a bone. 

Ambe, in botany. See Amba. 

Ambe, in surgery, an ancient instrument, with 
which they reduced dislocated bones. The 
ambe, or commander, is mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates, and has its partizans among the mo- 
derns, especially for replacing the arm. But it 
is only useful in luxations directly downwards, 
and even in these is dangerous. M. Le Cat has 
endeavoured to remedy its defects. See Phil. 
2y(nis. N. 469. 

AM'BER, V. n. & adj. German, ambercrif 
anbernen, or mibrernien ; to burn, to kindle. 

Yet neuer eye to Cupid’s seruice vow’d 
Beheld a face of such a louely pride, 

A tinsell vaile her amber locks did shroud. 

That stroue to couer what it could not hide. 

Fairfaxes Tasso f book iv. 
Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move. 

To come to thee and be my love. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in Ellis, v. ii. 

Fresh roses bring 

To strew my bed, ’till the impoverish’d spring 
ConfeSvS her want ; around my amorous head 
Be dropping myrrii and liquid amber shed, 

’Till Aral) has no more. PrioFs Solom&n, b. ii. 
Say, will no white-rob’d son of light. 
Swift-darting from his hcav’nly height. 

Here deign to take his hallow’d stand ; 

Here wave his amber locks ; unfold 
His pinions, cloth’d with downy gold ; 

Here smiling stretch his tutelary w^and ? 

Mason's Elfrida. 

If light penetrateth any clear body that is co- 
loured, as painted glass, amber, water, and the like, 
it gives the light the colour of its medium. Pcacham. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide liis brows within the vulgar shade \ 

But poplar wreaths around liis temple spread. 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. Addison. 
The sj)oils of elephants the roofs inlay. 

And studded amber darts a golden ray. Pope. 

Amber, or Am beer, a town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmecr, district of Jyenagur, or .ley- 
poor Hindostan. It was formerly the capital 
of the district; until Mirza Rajah Jeysing, in 
the reign of Aiirengzebe, built a new city named 
Jeypoor, since which time the rajahship has tJiken 
that name also. Lat. 26°. 58'. N. long. 75°. 

, 53'. E . See J \ en a c u r. 

Amber, from ambai', or ambra, Arab, amongst 
naturalists, has been defined a solid, hard, semi- 
pellucid, bituminous substance of a particular 
nature, of use in medicine, and in several of 
the arts, and called electrum by the Greeks. 
Amber has a resinous taste, and smells like 
oil of turpentine ; it is chiefly found in the 
Baltic sea, along the coasts of Prussia. Some 
naturalists refer its origin to the vegetable, others 
to the mineral, and some even to tlie animal 
ti^ingdom. Pliny describes it as a resinous juice, 
oozing from aged pines and firs, and discharged 
thence into the sea. lie adds, that it was hence 


the ancients gave it the denomination of suCci- 
num, from siiccus, juice. But as gcod amber 
has been found in digging at a considerable 
distance from the sea as that gathered on the 
coast. Boerhaave ranks it with camphor, which 
is a concrete oil of aromatic plants, elaborated 
by heat into a crystalline fonti. Within some 
pieces of amber have been found leaves, and in- 
sects included; which seems to indicate, either 
that the amber was originally in a fluid state, or 
that, having been exposed to the sun, it was soft- 
ened, and rendered susceptible of the leaves 
and insects. Amber, when rubbed, draws or at- 
tracts bodies to it ; and, by friction, is brought 
to yield light pretty copiously in the dark. Some 
have distinguished amber into yellow, white, 
brown, and black; but the two latter arc sup- 
posed to be of a different nature and denomina- 
tion ; the one called jet, the other ambergris. 
Liquid amber is a kind of native balsam or 
resin, like turpentine ; clear, reddish, or yel- 
lowish ; of a pleasant smell, almost like amber- 
gris. It flows from nn incision made in the bark 
of a fine large tre^n New Spain, called by the 
natives ososol. Tje colour of amber is gene- 
rally some shadefff yellow, as wine, wax, or 
honey-yellow, h44nth-red, yellowisli-whitc ; it 
is also fouuy^jjfconally green or brown. It 
occurs amorfmousVBud in detached pieces, more 
or less shining, with a waxen lustre. Its frac- 
ture is conchoidal, and when broken it flies into 
indeterminate, not particularly sharp, fragments, 
it is commonly transparent, more rarely semi- 
transparent or translucid. It iS brittle, and its 
specific gravity varies from 1.065 to 1.1. By 
rubbing, it readily becomes electric. When ap- 
plied to a lighted candle it takes fire, swells 
considerably, but does not run into drops, and 
exhales a white smoke of a pungent penetrating 
odour. From its Greek name ijXtKtpoVy the im- 
portant science of electricity received its name. 

Amber has been of great repute in the world 
from the earliest times. Many years before 
( 'hrist it was in esteem as a medicine ; and Plato, 
Aristotle, Herodotus, .Eschylus, and others, have 
commended its virtues. Tlicophnistus wrote ex- 
pressly upon the subject, about A. A. C. 300. 
In the times of the Romans it became in high 
esteem as a gern ; and in the luxurious reign of 
Nero, immense quantities or it were brought to 
Rome, and used for ornamenting works of vari- 
ous kinds. It was greatly esteemed among the 
Goths, their king Theodore being very fond of it. 
The phaiiomena of insects found in amber can 
only bo accounted for from their being attracted 
by its flavour ; for those insects are never found 
in the centre of the pieces of amber, but always 
near the surface. It is observed by die inhabi- 
tants of those places where amber is produced, 
that all animals, whether terrestrial, acnal, or 
aquatic, are extremely fond of it, and that pieces 
of it are frequently found in their excrements. 
The bodies of insects found buried in amber 
have been long admired; but of the most re- 
markable of these, many are to be suspected as 
counterfeit, the great price at which beautiful 
specimens of this kind sell having teinpted 
ingenious cheats to introduce animal bodies in 
such an anfiil manner into seemingly urhole 
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pieces of amber, that it is not easy to detect the 
craud. Of those which have been originally 
enclosed in ambe^, some are plainly seen to have 
struggled hard foir their liberty. This also may 
account for the common accident of finding 
legs, or wings of flies, without the rest of their 
bi^ies, in pieces of amber ; the insects having, 
when entangled in the yet soft and viscid matter, 
escaped at the expense of leaving those limbs be- 
hind them. Drops of clear water are sometimes 
also preserved in amber. These have doubtless 
been received into it while soft, and ])reserved by 
its hardening around them. Beautiful leaves of 
a pinnated structure, resembling some of the 
ferns, or maiden-hairs, have been found in some 
pieces ; but these are rare, and the specimens of 
great value. Mineral substances are also found 
at times lodged in masses of amber. Some of 
the collections of the German princes boast of 
specimens of native gold and silver in masses of 
amber; but as there are many substances of the 
marcasite, and other kinds that have all the glit- 
tering appearance of gold and silver, it is not to 
be too nastily concluded thy these metals are 
really lodged in these beds m amber. Iron is 
found in various shapes immefced in amber ; and 
as it is often seen eroded, an j^ymetimes in the 
state of vitriol, it is not impoig^but that cop- 
per, and the other metals, ma^earab sometimes 
immersed in it in the same state: hence the 
bluish and greenish colours, frequently found in 
the recent pieces, may be owing, like the parti- 
cles of the gem colours, to those metals ; but as 
the gems, by their dense texture, alw’ays retain 
their colours, this lighter and more lax bitumen 
usually loses what it gets of this kind by being 
kept. Small pebbles, grains of sand, and frag- 
ments of stones, are also found immersed in 
amber. Naturalists have been greatly divided 
as to the origin of this substance, and what class 
of bodies it belongs to. Some suppose amber a 
compound substance. Prussia, say tliey, and the 
other countries which produce amber, are 
moistened with a bituminous juice, which, mix- 
ing with the vitriolic salts abounding in tliose 
places, the points of those salts fix its fluidity, 
whence it congeals ; and the result of that con- 
gelation makes what we call amber ; which is 
more or less pure, transparent, and firm, as those 
parts of salt and bitfimen are more or less pure, 
and are mixed in this or that proportion. Bry- 
done, in his tour to Sicily and Malta, says, that 
the river Gearetta, formerly celebrated by the 
poets under the name of Simetus, throws up near 
Its mouth great quantities of amber. He men- 
tions also a kind of artificial amber, not uncom- 
mon there, made, as he was told, from copal, but 
very different from the natural. According to 
Hartman, amber is formed of a bitumen mixed 
with vitriol and other salts. But though this 
were allowed him in regard to the fossil amber, 
many dilute whether the sea-amber be so pro- 
duced. It is, however, apparent, that all amber 
is of the same origin, and probably that which is 
found in the sea has been washed thither out of 
the cliflTs ; though Hartman thinks it very possi- 
ble that some of it may bo formed in the earth 
under the sea, and be washed up thence. The 
left-amber is usually finer to the eye than the 
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fossil ; but the reason is, that it is divested of 
that coarse coat with which the other is covered 
while in the earth. Upon the whole, it seems 
generally agreed upon, that amber is a true 
bitumen of fossil origin. — In a late volume ot 
the Journal de Physique, however, we find it 
asserted by Dr. Girtanner to be an animal 
product, a sort of honey or wax, formed by a 
species of large ant called by Linnaeus formica 
rufa. These ants, he says, inhabit the old pine 
forests, where they sometimes form hills about 
six feet in diameter ; and it is generally in these 
ancient forests, or in places where they have 
been, that fossil amber is found. This substance 
is not so hard as that which is taken up in the 
sea at Prussia, and which is well known to na- 
turalists. It has the consistence of honey or of 
half-melted wax, but it is of a yellow colour like 
common amber ; it gives the same product by 
chemical analysis, and it hardens like the other 
when it is suffered to remain some time in a 
solution of common salt. This accounts for the 
insects that are so often found enclosed in it. 
Among these insects ants arc always the most 
prevailing ; which tends farther, Dr. Girtanner 
thinks, to tlie confirmation of his hypothesis. Am- 
ber then, in his opinion, is nothing but a vegetable 
oil rendered concrete by the acid of ants, just as 
wax is nothing but an oil hardened by the acid 
of bees ; a fact incontestibly proved, we are told, 
by Mr. Metheries, who has made artificial wax 
by mixing oil of olives with the nitrous acid, 
which wax is not to be distinguished from the 
natural. In the second volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Jounial, Dr. Brewster has 
given an account of some optical properties of 
amber, from which he considers it established 
beyond a doubt that amber is an indurate<l 
vegetable juice ; and that the traces of a regular 
structure, indicated by its action upon polarized 
light, are not the effect of the ordinary laws of 
crystallization by which mellite has been formed, 
but are produced by the same causes which in- 
fluence the mechanical condition of gum arabic, 
and other gums, which are known to be formed 
by the successive deposition and induration of 
vegetable fluids. 

There are several indications which discover 
where amber is to be found. The surface of the 
earth is there covered with a soft scaly stone ; 
and vitriol in particular always abounds there, 
sometimes white, sometimes reduced into a mat- 
ter like melted glass, and sometimes figured 
like petrified wood. Amber of the finest kind 
has been found in England. It is frequently 
thrown on the shores of Yorkshire and many 
other places, and found even in our clay pits ; 
tlie pits dug for tile-clay, between Tyburn and 
Kensington gravel pits, and that behind St. 
George’s Hospital at Hyde Park Corner, have 
afforded fine specimens. Poland, Silesia, and 
Bohemia, are famous for the amber dug up there 
at this time. Germany affords great quantities 
of amber, as well dug up from the bowels of^ 
the earth, as tossed about on the shores of the^ 
sea and rivers there. Saxony, Misnia, and 
Sweden, and many other places in this tract 
of Europe, abound with it. Denmark has af- 
forded, at different times, several quantities of 
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{ami amber; and the shores of the Baltic abound 
with it. But the countries lying on the Baltic 
afford it in the greatest abundance ; and of these 
the most plentiful country is Prussia, and the 
next Pomerania. Prussia was, as early as the 
times of Theodoric the Goth, famous for amber ; 
for this substance coming into great repute with 
this prince, some natives of Prussia, who were 
about his court, offered to go to their own country, 
where that substance, they said, was produced, 
and bring back great store of it. They accord- 
ingly did so ; and from this time Prussia was the 
Country of Amber, instead of Italy, which had 
before undeservedly that title. Junker describes, 
after Neumann, the Prussian amber mines, which 
are the richest known : First, at the surface of the 
earth, is found a stratum of sand. Immediately 
under this sand is a bed of clay, filled with small 
flints about an inch diameter each. Under this 
clay lies a stratum of black earth, or turf, filled 
with fossil wood, half decomposed, and bitumi- 
nous ; this stratum is extended upon a bank of 
minerals, containing little metal, except iron, 
which are consequently pyrites. Lastly, under 
the bed the amber is found, scattered about m 
pieces, or sometimes accumulated in heaps. 

Its chemical properties have been as yet but 
little examined. According to Hoffmann, one 
part of powdered amber, and two of oil of 
almonds, are capable of combining with each 
other into a clear gelatinous mass, by being 
moderately heated for about an hour in a Papin’s 
digester. It is also, according to the same au- 
thor, totally soluble in caustic potassh. Alcohol 
extracts the colouring part with some resin, but 
is not a complete solvent. It is said also, that 
sulphuric acid is a menstruum for amber, but 
probably not without considerably changing its 
properties. When exposed to dry distillation 
m a glass retort, it melts and swells greatly, and 
gives out first a watery acid liquor, smelling 
strongly of amber, then a concrete acid salt which 
crystallizes in yellowish needles in the neck of 
the retort, and is the succinic acid ; after which 
there passes a light coloured odorant oil, which, 
as the distillation goes on, becomes of a darker 
colour and thicker consistence ; 4 small quantity 
of the acid also rises at the same time. When 
all the volatile parts are thus separated, there 
remains in the retort a spongy intensely black 
shining coal, the basis of the fine black varnish. 
The oil is afterwards rectified by distillation with 
water, when only the light fragrant colourless 
part comes over. The relative proportions of 
oil and acid vary according to the purity of the 
amber used, and the care of the operator. From 
Sixteen ounces of the common dark brown amber 
of the shops, Neumann obtained eleven ounces 
six drachms of oil, four drachms and a half of 
Jicid, an ounce and a half of acidulous water, 
Hnd about an ounce of carbonaceous residue, 
i rom thirty-two ounces of the small granular kind, 
or sandstein, he obtained nine drachms of acid, 
^nd twenty-four ounces of oil. The specific 
gravity of amber is from 1.065 to 1.100. When 
It melts it yields an agreeable smell, and pro- 
jected on burning coals, burns with a whitish 
flame and a whitish yellow smoke, gives little 
soot, and leaves brownish ashes. Amber is said 


to be the basis of all varnishes by solution, but 
when once melted irrecoverably loses its beauty 
and hardness. Some have, however, pretended 
they had an art* of melting some small pieces 
of amber into a mass, and constituting a large 
one of them ; but this seems such another un- 
dertaking as the making of gold ; all the trials 
that have yet been made by the most curious 
experimenters, proving that the heat which is 
necessary to melt amber is sufficient to destroy 
it. See Phil. Trans. N°. 248. Hartman indeed 
mentions a phengpienon which shows the pos- 
sibility of many pieces of amber being combined 
into one, by an operation of nature, though it 
cannot be effected by art. A sheep, he says, was 
once killed in Prussia , in whose stomach was 
found a large piece of amber, which was com- 
posed of several other smaller pieces, the join- 
ings of all which were visible, though as firm 
as the pieces themselves. This showed the ani- 
mal had swallowed the amber in small pieces 
with its food, and that nature, by the heat and 
juices of its stomach, had softened those pieces 
without melting them, in such a manner as to 
make them unite firimy, though not blended to- 
gether. Amber has^een much used and recom- 
mended in medicigMfor its nervous and cordial 
qualities, also Jj^tiBmoting the menstrual dis- 
charge, expul^n^ff the feetus, &c. as an anti- 
dote for spasms, and preservative against the 
pestilence ; but many of its supposed qualities 
are at least questionable. 

Amber, Oil of, a fine, transparent, ponderous, 
yellow oil, procured from amber, by increasing 
the heat after the spirit is obtained. See next 
article. It is reckoned a good anti-hysteric and 
anti-spasmodje. 

Amber, Spirit of, an acid liquor, procured 
from amber by pulverizing and distilling it with 
a sand heat. It is chiefly used in rheumatic 
pains externally, and in inveterate gleets inter- 
nally. 

Amber-tree, in botany, frutex Africanus am 
brain spirans. A shrub whose beauty is in its 
small ever-green leaves, which grow as close as 
heath, and, being bruised between the fingers, 
emit a very fragrant odour. \Ve shall here 
only observe, that this is one of several genera 
of plants, which afford a decisive evidence of 
the truth of the Linnxan or sexual system of 
botany ; as the male and female flowers grow on 
difterent plants, which when separated cannot 
propagate, more than animals of different sexes 
separated from each other. For many years 
there were only a few male plants of tliis shrub 
in our gardens, which were continued by cut- 
tings, till seeds of the female plant were im- 
ported from the Cape of Good Hope, when 
plants of both sexes were raised. See Antho- 

SPERMUM. 

Amber, Volatile Salt of, is the principal 
chemical production of amber. It is a peculiar 
acid salt, which rises after the oil, and fixes in 
the neck of the retort. Mr. Bolts concludes^ 
from various experiments, that the acid of this 
salt is essentially difterent from the mineral acids, 
and approaches nearest to those of the vegetable 
kingdom. It is a good cephalic and detergent; 
and Quincy says, it attenuates, cuts, and pene- 
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trates, tlie most remote and minute recesses; and 
thus scours, as it were, the wliole nervous system. 
Its chief tendency, he adds, is to secretion ; and 
what it carries off, is by urine. It also contri- 
butes to promote a diaphoresis, and is prescribed 
in chronic cases, as palsies, and epilepsies. It is 
often adulterated with sal ammoniac, nitre, and 
cream of tartar, &c. 

Amber Liquid. See Balsam. 

AM BERG, a city of Germany, formerly the 
capital of the upper palatinate of Bavaria, with 
a good castle, armory, ramparts, bastions, and 
deep ditches ; several beautiful Walks are now 
made in and about the latter. It is seated near 
the confines of Franconia, on the river Ills, or 
Wills, 40 miles east of Nuremberg, and 32 
north of Ratisbon, is divided into tlie upper and 
lower towns, and it drives a great trade in iron 
and other metals found in the neighbouring 
mountains. Population about 9000. The 
houses though mostly of wood are well-built, 
and the streets broad and clean. The principal 
square in the middle of the town is regular and even 
beautiful. In it stands the old Gothic town-house, 
and the splendid parish church of St. Martin. 
There is here an academy ^d lyceum, a well- 
endowed hospital and sever^^ligious houses. 
A convent of very respoc^^|*?l3L*iuns, found- 
ed by the electress Maria in 1692, maintains a 
public school for young girls and has a new 
and noble church. Among the other edifices 
may be noticed the electoral (now royal) castle, 
the arsenal, the government buildings (where the 
colleges of justice and finance had their sittings), 
and the mint, reckoned one of the finest in 
Germany. The manufactures are those of fire- 
arms, earthen-ware, tobacco, and iron ; and there 
is a good trade in salt. The district to which the 
town gives name contains on an extent of 187 
square miles, 13,339 inhabitants, exclusive of 
the town. Ambcrg was taken by the Austrians 
in 1743, and by the Frencli in 1796. 

AMBERGREASE Ki v, an island in the 
bay of Honduras, northward of the British set- 
llemrmt of Balize. It is upwards of 70 miles in 
length, but very narrow, abounding with game, and 
diversified with numerous fresh waller lakes. No 
constant settlement of any consideration has evc^r 
been made on it, but it is a place of agreeable 
resort, in the hot months, to the' settlers on the 
neighbouring continent. The brasiletto, logwood, 
and other dyeing woods abound here. See lioN- 

DL'JiAS. 


AMBERGRIS, Ambergrease, or Grey 
Amber, is desciihed by natural historians as a 
fatty infiammahle substance, variegated like 
marble, remarkably light, rugged and uneven in 
its surface, and having a fragrant odour when 
heated; which increases 'as it grows older, or 
when it is mixed with musk, or other aromatics, 
as is done in preparing perfiimes or odoriferous 
waters. It does not efiei vesce with acids ; it 
melts freely over the fire into a kind of yellow 
resin ; and is hardly soluble in spirit of wine. 
It is found swimming upon the sea, or the sea- 
coast, or in the sand near the sea-coast; especially 
in the Atlantic ocean, on the sca-coust of Brazil, 
and that of Madagascar; on the coast of Africa, 
of the E^st Indies, China, Japan, and the Molucca 


Islands ; but most of the ambergris which is 
brouglit to England comes from the Bahama 
islands, from Providence, &c. where it is found 
on the coast, as well as in the abdomen of whales 
by the whale-fishermen, in lumps of various 
shapes and sizes, weighing from naif an ounce 
to 100 pounds or more. An American fisherman 
from Antigua found, some years ago, about 
fifty-two leagues south-east from the Windward 
Islands, a piece of ambergris in a whale, which 
weighed about 130 pounds, and sold for £500 
sterling. Lumps 'are sometimes formed of near 
200 pounds weight. The inhabitants of the 
Samballas search for ambergris in a singular 
manner. They hunt it by the scent; after a 
storm they run along the shore, and if any 
ambergris be thrown up they discover it by 
the smell. There are certain birds and other 
animals on those coasts that are very fond of 
ambergris, and attracted from a distance by 
its scent. There are various suppositions and 
theories as to the nature of tins substance, 
whether it belongs to the vegetable, mineral (for 
it is found adhering to rocks washed by the sea), 
or to the animal kingdom. By many it has been 
considered as a bitumen, a sort of petroleum 
issuing from the rocks, and condensed by the 
action of the sun and the water of the sea. Others 
have imagined it to be made up of the excre- 
ments of birds nourished on odoriferous herbs ; 
and by some it has been taken for a sea-mubh- 
room, torn up from the bottom by the violence 
of tempests. Others, again, have ascribed its 
origin to the froth thrown out by sea-calves, the 
excrements of the crocodile, &:c. Some main- 
tain that ambergris is made from the honey- 
combs, which fall into the sea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their nests ; scveriil 
persons having seen pieces tliat were half ambc'r- 
gris and half ])lairfhoney-comb ; and others have 
found large pieces of ambergris, in which, when 
broken, honey-comb and honey too were found 
in the middle. 

Pomniet and Lcmery thought it a mixture of 
wax and honey, hardened by the 'action of the 
sun, and altered by the sea Nvater. INI. Eorniey, 
who has adopted this opinion, supports it by an 
expel iment which consists in digesting wax and 
lioney : he asserts, th.it a product may thus be 
formed of an agreeable smell, nearly the same 
with that of ambergris. Some authors have con- 
sidered ambergris as an animal juice, deposited 
in bags situated near the root of the genital or- 
gan in the male whale; and others have ima- 
gined that it is formed in the bladder ol that 
cetaceous animal : but the nebs of cuttle-fishes 
found in this concrete juice arc sutficicut to 
confute these opinions. The most probable 
opinion, and which has of late obtained the most 
general admission, is that of Dr. Schwediaur, 
who, after examining a great many specimens ol 
this substance, and receiving accounts concern- 
ing it from different navigators, .has concluded >t 
to be formed in the alimentary canal of the ph)' 
seter macrocephalus, or spermaceti whale. JL' 
considers ambergris as an excrement of this 
ccmccoiis animal, mixed with some parts of i ^ 
food, 1. Because fishermen find it in these 
whales; 2. Because it is common in the l.di- 
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tildes which they inhabit ; 3. Because beaks of 
the cuttle-fish with eight feet, sepia octopoda, on 
which that animal lives, are always found in it ; 
4 . Because he distinguished the black spots 
mixed through ambergris to be the nebs of this 
polypous animal; I.astly, because the excre- 
ments of several quadrupeds, as cows, hogs, &c. 
exhale an odour similar to that 6f ambergris, 
when kept for any length of time. 

Ambergris when taken from the whale is not 
so hard as it becomes afterward on exposure to 
the air. Its specific? gravity ranges from 780 to 
026. If good, it adheres like wax to the edge of 
a knife with which it is scraped, retains the im- 
pression of the teeth or nails, and emits a fat 
odoriferous liquid on being penetrated with a hot 
needle. It is generally brittle ; but on rubbing 
it with the nril it becomes smooth like hard 
soap. Its colour is either white, black, ash- 
coloured, yellow, or blackish ; or it is variega- 
ted, namely, grey with black specks, or grey 
with yellow specks. Its smell is peculiar, and 
not easy to be counterfeited. At 144^ it melts, 
and at 212^^ is volatilized in the form of a white 
vapour : but on a red-hot coal it burns, and is 
entirely dissipated. Water has no action on it; 
acids, except nitric, act feebly on it; alkalies com- 
bine with it, and form a soap; jether and the 
volatile oils dissolve it; so do the fixed oils, and 
also ammonia, when assisted by heat ; alcohol 
dissolves a portion of it, and is of great use; in 
analyzing it. When distilled, it yields an aque- 
ous phlegm, a brown-coloured acidulous spirit, 
a deeper-coloured oil, a thick balsam, and, as 
some say, a volatile salt, leaving a black shining 
residuum. The spirit, oil, balsam, and salt, are 
similar to those obtained from amber; but the 
oil is of a more grateful smell. Its chemical 
products resemble those of bitumens, among 
which it has been ranked. 

According to Bouillon la Grange, who has 
given the latest analysis of it, 3820 parts of am- 
bergris consist of adipocero 2016 parts, a resi- 
nous substance 1167, benzoic acid 425, and coal 
212. Buebolz found no benzoic acid in it; but 
two dille.rent specimens examined by Dr. Ure 
exhibited a diflcrence in tliis respect. Tlie one 
yielded benzoic acid ; the other, ectually genuine 
to all aj)pearance, allorded none. 

Ambergris, in a mcxlical view, is stomachic, 
cordial, and antispasmodic. In Asia, and part 
of Africa, it is used not only as a perfume and a 
medicine, but as an article of cookc*ry ; in which 
It is added to dishes in lieu of all-spice. A 
great quantity of it is bought by the Mecca pil- 
grims, probably to use it for the purpose of fu- 
migation and sacrifice. With us its use is chiefly 
confined to perfumers, wlio melt it over a gentle 
fire, and make extracts, essences, and tinctures 
of it ; they also use it to scent pillows, candles, 
balls, bottles, gloves, and hair-powder. As am- 
bergris is very dear, it is counterfeited and mixed 
with different- substances. It may be known to 
be genuine by its fragrant scent, when a hot 
needle or pin is thrust into it, and its melting 
like fat, of a uniform consistence; it swims also 
on Water when pure, and does not stick to hot 
iron. 

AMBEIUCA or St. Germain d’Amrerievv. 


a town of France, the head oi a canton in the 
department of the Ain, arrondissement of Bellay, 
6J leagues from Bourg. Population 2900. 

AMBERT, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Pay-de-Dome, the head of an arron- 
dissement, sealed in a beautiful valley on the 
river Ore, 21 miles east of Issoire, and 300 from 
Paris. It was the chief town of the ci-devant 
territory of Livradois. An extensive manufac- 
ture of paper is carried on in it ; as well as of 
camblets, ferrets, coarse laces, 8f.c. Lon. 3°. 50'. 
E. lat. 45®. 25'. N. Population 5500. 

AMBIANENSIS Civitas, or Ambiani, now 
Amiens, a city of ancient Gaul. It is called Sa- 
marobriva by Caesar and Cicero ; which, accord- 
ing to Valesius, signifies the bridge of tlie Sa- 
mara or Somme. Ambiani is a later name, 
taken from that of the people, after the usual 
manner of the lower age. See Amiens. 

AMBl DEXTER, /i. > Lat aml/o, dexter; 

Ambidextrous. j ; both hands 

right. One who uses the left hand equally with 
the right. One who will act with readiness on 
both hands, or with either party. 

Some are ambidexterous or right-handed on both 
sides ; which hun|ftncth only unto strong and athlc- 
tical bodies, and spirits are able to afford 

an ability uipWBPk Brownes Vulgar Errours. 

Others not considering ambidextrous and left- 
handed men do totally submit unto the efficacy of 
the liver. Brown 

A)sop condemns the double practices of trimmers, 
and all false, shuffling, and avihidextroiis dealings. 

Estrange. 

Ambidexter. Various conjectures, or rather 
chimeras, have been offered with respect to the 
causes of ambidexterity. Some have thought, 
that were it not for education and habit, all 
mankind would be ambidexters ; and, in fact, 
we frequently find nurses obliged to take much 
pains before they can bring children to forego 
the use of their left hands. How far it may be 
an advantage to be d(q)rivcd of half onr natural 
dexterity, may be doubted. It is certain, there 
are many occasions in life, when it would be 
better to have tlie equal use of both hands. Sur- 
geons and oculists are of nci:essity obliged to 
be ambidexters ; bleeding, &c. in the left arm, 
or left ancle, and o])eratioris, on the left eye, 
cannot be well performed but with the left hand ; 
and instances occur in history, where the letl 
hand has been exercised preferably to the right. 
By tlio law's of the ancient Scytliians, pcojile 
were enjoined to exercise both hands alike ; and 
Plato enjoins ambidexterity to be observed and 
encouraged in his republic. In the German ar- 
mies formerly, the more distinguished soldiers, 
their pikemen, and halberdiers, as well as those 
who fiirmed the first line of tlie battalions, were 
trained to be able to fight equally with tlie left 
hand or the right. We find it mentioned in 
scripture, that on an extraordinary occasion, the 
single tribe of Gad produced TOO brave men, 
who fought with the left hand as well os the 
right. Judges xx. 16; David liad also slingers 
and archers of this description, 1 Chron. xii. 2 ; 
and the Roman historians inform us, that they 
had gladiators who were trained to ambiiiexte- 
rous combats. An ingenious French writer is 
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S^trprised, that among all the modern refine- 
ments in the art of war, none have tliought of 
restoring the ancient practice of training ambi- 
dexters, who undoubtedly might be of service in 
cases of stratagem. 

AMBIKGNA Bos, in antiquity, an ox ; so 
named by the augurs because it had the other 
'Victims around it. Varro de Ling. Lot. 1. 6, 
c. 3. 

AM'BIENT, nclj. ^ Lat. amino ; amhkm : 
Am'bit. 5 corruption of the Gr. 

around, and ire to go. Going round, sur- 
rounding or encircling. 

'Ihis which yields or fills 
All space, the ambient air wide interfus’d. 

Milton. 

The thickness of a plate requisite to produce any 
colour, di j)ends only on the density of the plate, and 
not on Uiat of the ambient medium. Newton*s Optics. 
Around him dance the rosy hours. 

And damasking the ground with tlow’rs. 

With ambieni sweets perfume the morn. 

Fenton to Lord Gower. 
Illustrious virtues, who by turns have rose 
With happy laws her empire to sustain, 

And with full pow’r assert her ambient main. 

Prior. 

The ambient xther is too liqBG^j^ empty to 
impel horizontally with that prodigTdus c'^erity. 

Bentley, 

Around the circle of their ambient skies, 

New moons may grow or wane, may set or rise. 

Prior* s Solomon. 

The tusk of a wild boar winds about almost into 
a perfect ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. In 
measuring by the ambit, it is long or round about a 
foot and two inches *, its basis an inch over. 

Grew*s Museum. 

AMBIGEN^E Ovks, in the heathen sacrifices, 
an appellation given to such ewes as, having 
brought forth twins, were .sacrificed together 
with their two lambs, one on each side. We 
find them mentioned among other sacrifices of 
,Tuno. 

AMBIGENAL Hyperbola, a name given by 
Sir Isaac Newton to one of the triple hyperbolas 
of the second order, having one of its infinite 
legs falling within an angle formed by the as- 
symptotes, and the other without. 

AMBIGU'ITY, n. ^ Lat. arnbigo : from am 
Ambic/uous, ^for aptpi around, and ago 
Ambk/uously. j to drive. Ambiguity de- 
notes confusion and doubt ; going this way and 
that way for want of knowing the right direc- 
tion ; at a loss. 

We can clear these ambiguities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true descent. 

Shahspeare. 

The words are of single signification, without any 
ambiguity ; and therefore I shall not trouble you, by 
straining for an interpretation, where there is no 
difficulty- or distinction, where there is no difference. 

South, 

But what hare been thy answers, what but dark. 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful sense deluding? 

Milton, 

Th' ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ring breast. 

In these myttcrious words his mind exprest; 

Son^ truths reveal’d in terms, involv’d the rest. 

Dry den. 


Some expressions in the covenant were ambiguous, 
and were left so, because . the persons who framed 
them were not all of one mind. Cla/rendon, 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke. 
Constrain’d a smile, and thus ambiguous spoke. 

Pope 

Simplicity apace. 

Tempers his rage, he owns her channs divine. 

And clears th’ ambiguous phrase, and lops the un- 
wieldly line. Beattie's Minstrel, 

AMBIT. See Ambient. 

Ambit, in antiquity, was used to denote a 
space of ground to be left vacant betwixt one 
building and another. By the laws of the twelve 
tables, houses were not to be built contiguous, 
but an ambit or sj)ace of two feet and a half wuis 
to be left about each for fear of fire. The am- 
bitus of a tomb or monument denoted a certain 
number of feet, in breadth and length, around 
the same, within which the sanctity assigned to 
it was limited. It was usual to inscribe the 
ambit on it, that it might be known how far this 
sanctity extended ; as ‘ in fronte pedes tot, in 
agrum pedes tot.’ 

Ambit, in geometry, is the same with vvliat is 
otherwise called the perimeter of a figure. See 
Perimeter. 

AMBTT’ION, n. "N Amhio, to go round ; 
Ambit’ious, (flw and co. A going about 
AMBiT’ior;si.Y, L to solicit places of lionour. 
Ambit’iousness. 3 A strong desire of honours 
and glory. 

How divine a thing is knowledge, whereof even 
innocency itself is ambitious ! ILaWs Contemplations. 
For wild ambition like a ravenous wolf. 

Spar’d on by will, and seconded by power, 

Must make an universal prey of all. 

And last devour itself, 

Drgden's Trailus and Cressida. 
The neighb’ring xjwnarchs, by thy beauty led. 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 

The world is at thy choice, except but one. 

Except but him thou canst not choose alone. 

Dry den. 

The grandeur and beauty of the soul charm us 
universally, who liave all of us implanted in our bo- 
soms, even in the midst of misery, passions of high 
descent, immense ambition, and romantic hopes. 

I hher. 

Contest begets aversion : a little success inspires 
more ambitious hopes. Couper*s Letttn 

The quick’ning power would be, and so would rest, 
'fhe sense would not be only, but be well : 

But wit’s ambition longcth to the best. 

For it desires in endless bliss to dwell. Davies. 

No nation was ever governed by a conqueror that 
did not suffer by his ambition. 

Hawkesworth*8 Telcmachus. 
No, freedom, no, I will not tell 
How Rome before thy face. 

With heaviest sound, a giant-statue fell. 

Push’d by a wild and artless race. 

From off its wide ambitious base* 

CalUsts* Ode to Liberty. 

Ambition is generally tilwd in a bad sense, 
for an irqmoderate or illegal pursuit of power or 
honour. In the literal, and perhaps original 
meaning, however, of the word, it signified the 
same with the ambitus of the Romans. See 
Ambitus. Ambition, in the former and more 
usual sense, is a passion that can never be satis- 
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fied. It swells t;radually with success, and every 
acquisition serves but as a spur to farther pursuits. 
Yet Dr. Young has justly styled ambition, or the 
love of fame, the universal passion. In this enlarg- 
ed view, we would define ambition to be — a desire 
of excelling, or at least of being thought to excel, 
our neighbours in any thing This definition, 
we apprehend, will apply to ambition in every 
point of view, whether its objects are good or 
bad — laudable or the contrary. It was repre- 
sented, in ancient hieroglyphics, as a young man 
clad in green, and crowned with ivy, about to 
climb a steep ascent, at the top of which ap- 
peared crowns and sceptres, lie had a lion by 
his side to denote that fortitude which should be 
the companion of ambition. 

AMBITIOSI. See Ambitus. 

AMBITUS. afi(pi, tw: a7iibitus, Lat. De- 
rived from the custom of candidates surrounding 
those wliose suffrages they sought. Seeking the 
favour or interest exemplified by the English 
practice of canvassing a town or county pre- 
viously to an election. 

Ambitus, in antiquity, the setting up for 
some magistracy or ofiice, and formerly going 
round the city to solicit the interests and votes of 
the ])eople. Ambitus differed from ambition, 
as the body does from the soul ; the former being 
the act, or efiect ; the latter the exciting cause 
existing in the mind. It was of two kinds; one 
lawful, the other infamous. The first, called 
ambitus popularis, was when a person ofi'ered his 
service to the republic frankly, leaving it to 
every body to judge of his pretensions as they 
found reasonable. The means and instruments 
here made use of were various; 1. Amici, or 
friends, under diflerent relations, including cog- 
nati, affines, necessarii, familiares, vicini,tril)ules, 
cli(;ntps, municipes, sedates, collegce. 2. No- 
iiieiielatura, or the calling and saluting every 
person by his name; to which purpose the can- 
didates were attended with an officer, under the 
clenomination of iuterpres, or nomenclator. 3. 
Blanditia ; or obliging persons, by serving them, 
or their friends, patrons, or the like, with their 
vote and interest on other occasions. 4. Pren- 
satio ; the shaking every person by the hand, 
offering him his service, friendship, &c. The 
second kind was tliat wherein force, cajoling, 
money, or other extraordinary influence, was 
made use of. This was held infamous, and se- 
verely punished, as a source of corruption and 
oilier mischiefs. Ambitus was practised not only 
at Rome and the forum, but in the meetings and 
assemblies of other towns in Italy, where num- 
bers of citizens were usually found on account of 
trade and business. The practice ceased in the 
city from the time of the emperor, as {xists were 
no longer to be had by courting the people, but by 
favour from the prince. Ambitus was also 
shamefully practised by persons who had causes 
depending, going about among the judges to 
implore their favour and mercy. They who 
practised this were called ambitiosi. Hence, we 
also meet with ambitiosa decreta, and ambitiosa 
jussa, used for such sentences and decrees* as 
were thus procured from the judges, contraiy to 
reason and equity, .either gratuitously or for 


Ambitus, in music, signifies the particular ex- 
tent of each tone, or modification of grave and 
sharp. 

AM BIX, in ancient writers, denotes a vessel 
of glass or shell. Hence the origin of the word 
alembic, which we sometimes also find denoted 
by the word ambix. 

AMBLAW, Ambloo, or Belaw, one of the 
Molucca islands, about fifteen miles in circum- 
ference. It is but thinly peopled, and dependent 
on Amboyna. The Papuas plundered it about 
the year 1765, and carried off all the inhabitants. 
Pine shells are found on the shore. Distant two 
leagues south of Bouro. Long. 127°. O', east. lat. 
3*^. 5.5'. south. 

AM'BLE, v.'j I.at. amhilare, to walk. Ap- 
Am'bling, > plied to a horse which goes a 
Am'bler. j gentle pace, distinct from trot- 
ting. 

This markis hath hire spoused with a ring 
ilrouglit for the same cause, and than hire sette 
Upon an hors snow white, and well ambling. 

Chaucer. The Cle^ke*s Tale, 
Who ambles time withal ? — A rich inan that hath 
not the gout ; for he lives merrily, because he feels 
no pain ; knowing no burden of heavy tedious 
penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shak»peare*s At you like it. 
It is good, on>i|»e occasions, to enjoy as much of 
the present, ^pl^pnot endanger our futurity ; and 
to provide ourselves of the virtuoso^s saddle, which 
will be sure to amble, when the world is upon the 
hardest trot. Dryden, 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering she. 
Shall make him amble on a gossip^s message. 

And take tlie distaff with a hand as patient 
As e’er did Hercules. Rowe\s Jane Shore, 

Frequent in park with lady at his side. 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 

But rare at home, and never at his books. 

Or with Lis pen, save when he scrawls a card. 

Couyper^s Task, book ii, 
AMBLESIDE, a town of England, in the 
county of Westmoreland, situated on a declivity 
near the banks of Windermere lake. Here is a 
considerable manufactory of woollen cloth, which 
is sent to Kendal, thirteen miles distant. The 
place is supposed to have been the D ictus of the 
Romans. Instance from London 274 miles north. 

AMBl.ETEUSE, a maritime town of France, 
in Picardy ; formerly in theBoulonnois, now in the 
department of the Pas de Calais, arrondissement 
of Boulogne. It has a fort and a harbour, which 
was ruined by the English in the 17th century, 
and is remarkable as being the place where 
James II. landed, after his abdication in 1668, 
four miles south of Boulogne. 

AMBLOSIS, ill midwifery, Abortion, which 
see. 

AMBLOTICS, Gr. medicines 

that cause abortion. 

AM BLY GON, from aypXvc, obtuse, and yovta, 
angle : in geometry, denotes an obtuse-angled 
triangle, or a triangle one of whose angles con- 
sists of more than ninety degrees. 

AMBLYGONITE, in mineralogy, a pale- 
green mineral, marked superficially with reddish 
and dark yellow spots. B is found massive, and 
crystallized, in oblique four-sided prisms ; is of 
a vitreous lustre, fracturing uneven, and the frag- 
ments rhomboidal. 
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AMBLYOGMOS and Amblyopius, in nue- 
dieine, afii^XvtayfieQf a word frequently used by 
Hippocrates for dimness of sight. 

AM' BO. A/<j3wv, whatever rises up or pro- 
jects : an elevated place in churches, distinct 
from the pulpit and reading desk, formerly used 
in churches, some of which are still standing, 
for the purpose of chanting and preaching to the 
people. 

Between the 'TTroTrtTrhvrts and the faithful, stood 
the anUfO, or reading desk. 

Sir G. Wheler^s Acc. of the Chur, of Prim. Chrii. 

The principal use of this umbo was, to read the 
scriptures to the people, <‘specially the epistles and 
gosj)els. They read the gospel there yet, and not at 
the altar. Id. 

Ambo, or Ambon, from ava^awttvy to mount, 
or ambo, the admission to it being from 
both sides : a kind of pulpit, or desk, in tiie an- 
cient churches where the priests and deacons 
stood, to read or sing part of tlie service, and 
])n ac h to the people ; called also analogium. 
The ambo was ascended by steps; vvliich occa- 
sioned that part of the office performed there to 
be called the Gradual. See GRADtiAi,. At the 
top of the ambo the gospel was read, and tlie 
epistle a step lower ; they likewise published 
from this place the acts of miug^rs, the comme- 
moration of departed saintsJjfifcK Here, too, 
converts made tlieir confession offmh ; and bi- 
shops their defence, w hen accused : treaties also 
were sometimes concluded, and the coronations 
of emperors and kings performed, in this place. 
A late writer shows, that the usual place from 
whence the ancients preached was the steps of 
the altar ; and when St. Chrysostom and St. 
Augustine preached from the ambo, it was con- 
sidered an extraordinary circumstance. 

AMBOISE (George D’), a cardinal, was born 
of a noble French family in 1460, lie became 
successively bishop of Montauban, archbishop 
of Narboniie, and lastly of Rouen. Louis XII. 
made him prime minister, and he soon acquired 
great and just popularity by taking off the taxes 
which had usually been levied on the people at 
the accession of every new monarch. The king, 
by his advice, undertook the conquest of tire 
Milanese, and succeeded. Soon after this, he was 
appointed tlie pope’s legate in France, with the 
dignity of cardinal, and in that capacity effected 
a considerable reform among the religious orders. 
He died in 1510 ; and on his death-bed often said 
to the friar who attended him, ‘ Brother John, 
why have not I been my whole life brother 
John?^ D’Amboise was certainly one of the 
best statesmen France ever jjossessed. His ne- 
phew, George D’Amboise, succeeded him in the 
archbishopric ; and in 1546 was created a cardinal. 
He died in 1550. 

Amboisk, a town of France, in the department 
of Indre and Loire, arrondisseraent of Tours, 
seated at the confluence of the rivers I.oire 
and Massee; 15 miles east of Tours, and 141 
south-west of Paris. The town is mean and ill 
built, consisting only of two streets, but with 
the suburbs containing about 5600 inhabitants. 
The principal places of note are the fine prome- 
nade, the two churches, and the castle. The 
manufactures are woollen and silk stuffs, buttons, 


swords, and other hardware. The silk stuff 
called araboisienne is .peculiar to this town ; and 
the steel from the establishment of Sanche ap- 
proaches in hardness and durability very near to 
that of Sheffield. The castle is on a craggy rock, 
extremely difficult of access, and the sides of 
which are almost perpendicular. At its foot 
flows the liOire, which is divided into two streams 
by a small island. To this fortress the duke of 
Guise, when an insurrection among the Hugo- 
nots was expected, removed Francis II. for his 
security. Only two detached parts of the an- 
cient castle now remain, one of which was con- 
structed by Charles VIII. and tlie other by 
Francis L The former of those prin''.es was 
born at Amboise, and died here in 1498. Lon. 
0°. .54' F. hit. 47°. 25'. N. 

AMBON, in anatomy, the edge of the 

sockets in which bones are inserted. 

AMBONG, a large and deep harbour on tlie 
north-west coast of Borneo, with an island in the 
centre. Lat. 6^. 14'. N. long. 116*^. 25'. F. 

AM BOON, or Am boor, a district of Ilindos- 
tan, formerly included in the territories of the 
Nabob of Arcot, but ceded, with the rest of liis 
possessions, to Great Britain in the year 1801. 
It is now included in tlie Arcot district of the 
Carnatic. In Amboon the thermometer in the 
hot season rises in the shade to 100 degre(\s, 
and in the sun to 120 degrees. It is surrounded 
with hills, whose skirts are covered with the date 
and palmyra trees, and which embosom well wa- 
tered plantations of the cocoa nut, tobacco and 
mango. The river Palar enters them about three 
miles east of the town of Amboon, and is con- 
ducted by various works along ihe margin of the 
heights. 

Amboon, the capital of the above district, is 
situated on the river Palar,'thirty miles west of 
Arcot in N. lat. 12°. 51', and F. Ion. 78°. 50'. 
It stands at the fooli of a high hill, which was 
once defended by a considerable fort now in 
ruins ; and is a compact and well-built town. 
The lower part of the fortress is used as a pro- 
vincial prison. It stands completely isolated 
from the place, on a mountair* which has a broad 
plain on the summit, containing two invaluable 
tanks of water. The atmosphere on this summit 
is delightfully cool and refreshing. It has been 
principally an object of British policy to dis- 
mantle this fort; few places in India have more 
natural facilities for defence, or have been more 
prized in former times as rallying points in war. 
Tlie principal export of Amboon is a superior 
castor oil. 

AMBGTON, one of the Philippines near the 
south coast of Mindanao. Loii. 1^1°. 8'. F- 
lat. 12°. 1.5'. N. 

AMBOULF, a province and tovvn of Mada- 
gascar, somewhat to the nortb^aid of lat. 
23°., is said to be a fertile coun- 

try, watered by the rivej^ManaiM»^ni, whose 
mouth lies in south lat. country 

produces plants and fruittR|pyfeat plenty, and 
iron mines are also found here; the cattle also are 
extremely fat, and their flesh excellent. Near the 
town is a fountain of hot water, within twenty 
feet of a river whose sand is almost burning. Ihe 
peojile are employed in manufacturing the iron 
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and steel, which they have from their own mines, 
into different instruments, #vhich they do with 
tolerable skill. Their governor is honoured with 
the title of rabertau, or great lord. 

Amboy, a city of INew Jersey, Middlesex 
county, situated at the head of Rariton bay, and 
standing on a neck of land between Rariton 
river and Arthur Kull sound. It lies open to 
Sandy-llook, and has one of the best harbours 
on the continent, which may be entered in almost 
any weather. It is a port of entry and post-town, 
but not in a flourishing state. It is thirty-five 
miles south-west of New York, and seventy-four 
north-east of Philadelphia. Long. 50'. W. 
lat. 40*". 35'. N. 

AMBOYNA, the largest and most valuable 
of the Molucca Islands in the Indian Ocean, and 
the seat of their government, it lies in E. long. 
128^. 15'., and S. lat. 3'^. 42'., and is between 
fifty and sixty I'nglisli miles in length from 
north to south. On the western side it is divided 
by a hay into two peninsulas, one of which is 
called llitou, being twelve leagues long and 
two and a half broad ; and the otlier J^eytirnor, 
about live leagues in huigth and one and a half 
in breadth. There is an iiiferior harbour on the 
eastern side, vvliere the Portuguese originally 
erected their principal fort. It luts no river of 
importance, hut its general aspect is beautiful, 
and the climate is generally salubrious. The 
rainy season sets in w ith the southerly monsoon, 
accompanied with thunder, liglituings, and earth- 
quakes. The soil is a darkish red clay, mixed 
with sand. Some of the hills are incrusted with 
a copious efflorescence of sulphur, and one on 
the llitou peninsula is called Wawani, or 
Brimstone-lull, from the great abundance of that 
article imbedded there. The deer and wdd boar 
are the principal animals of tlie island ; but there 
are a few sheep and black cattle, buffaloes, 
horses, and goats. The cassowary parades tlie 
mountains ; but the chief boast of Ainhoyna is 
its rich productions of the vegetable kingdom. 
An astonishing variety of beautiful wood for in- 
laying, and other ornamental purposes, forms 
part of tlie commerce of the island ; 400 ditt'erent 
species are reckoned by Rumphius. The cajaput 
tree affords a valuable oil, and the sassafras an 
aromatic bark. The clove tree is, however, its 
staple production. In favourable situations this 
tree, according to some writers, grows frequently 
to the height of fifty feet ; its branches spread 
wide from the stem ; the cloves grow in clusters, 
hut on separate stalks, and the leaves are long 
and tapering. It will bear from about nine or 
ten years, to ,one hundred years of age. The 
average quantity of cloves annually produced is 
from seven to twelve pounds per tree, but some 
jave been known to afford thirty pounds ; and 
me isl^d^ tak^en together, about 650,000 pounds, 
ihey are gathered !^ October to February. 
Ihe Dutch, during M long period of their for- 
mer possession of '^^i^land, attempted the en- 
ire monopoly of ; the number of trees 

was regularly regislerea by the governor, all the 
B antations visited, and particular districts ap- 
propriated to their cultivation. They bougnt 
neighbouring islands all the cloves that 
er nations were likely to import, and in some 


cases compelled their chieftains to destroy the 
rest, and the trees that bore them. The Dutch 
East India company’s warehouse was the de 
pository of the crop ; and they are said to have 
prohibited the culture of many edible roots on 
the island, to deprive settlers and conquerors of 
the means of subsistence. When the cloves 
were gathered from the tree, they were dried be- 
fore the fire upon hurdles, and sprinkled with 
water; by which means their natural colour, 
which is red, was changed into deep purple or 
black. The design of tins process was said to 
be, to prevent the worm from getting into the 
fruit ; but another mptive was suspected, — that 
of adding to their weight. 

Thirty years back, the Dutch allowed some 
nutmegs to be grown here, because Banda did 
not furnish a sufficient supply for the demand. 
Sugar and coffee are plentiful at Amboyna ; the 
sago tree is a principal article of subsistence; 
and the finv fruits cultivated are delicious ; 
among tlie latter may be reckoned the mangus- 
teen of llindostan. They import their cattle 
and grain from the island of J ava, and a variety 
of curious woods from Ceram. 

Amboyna is inliabited by four distinct races 
of })eople ; the Almrigines, the Amboynese pro- 
perly so callecl^kAnese, and Europeans. The 
first, who arepmB Alforese or Iloraforas, and 
seem to he of the same description as tire Idaan 
or Marootof other eastern islands, are now much 
reduced. They are represented as wild and 
savage, of a lighter complexion, and greater mus- 
cular power than the Amboynese ; and their 
women handsome. The natives, like the other 
Malays, are rude and savage in their manners, 
and, when intoxicated with opium, are equal to 
the per[)etration of any crime. Mixed races 
from intermarriages are nearly as fair as Euro- 
peans. Those who arc the offspring of European 
fathers and native mothers are called mixtices or 
mestecs ; those of a mixtice and European mar- 
riage, poestioes ; and those of a European and 
pocsiice, castices. These children are all legiti- 
mated, and included with the European society 
of the island. The Chinese are industrious, and 
live much together. Some of the aboriginal 
race in the woods are said to be extremely bar- 
barous, and to offer human sacrifices. Their 
dress consists of a loose shirt or frock of cotton 
cloth. The men wear large whiskers and mus- 
tachios; the women bind their hair in knots. 
Wives are bought of their fathers ; and should 
they bear no children the contract is dissolved. 
When the English took this island in 1796 it 
contained about 45,252 inhabitants, of whom no 
less than 17,813 were protestants; and the rest 
Mahommedans and Chinese. The houses of the 
natives are made of bamboo canes and sago trees; 
they sleep upon mats ; and use, as weapons, bows, 
darts, scimitars, targets, &c. Their chiefs are 
called rajahs. The Amboynese are said to be 
indolent, effeminate, and pusillanimous; and 
their women particularly licentious. 

The Dutch governor of Amboyna had ten ad- 
jacent islands under his jursidiction : Ceram, 
Ceram- Lavut, Bouro, Amblaii, Manipa, Kelang, 
Bonva, Oma, Honimoa, and Noussa-Laout ; the 
three last isles are called Uliassers. The growing 
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of cloves is limited to the Uliassers and Ara- 

boyna. 

Diegro D’Abrew and Ferdinand Magellan, 
two Portuguese adventurers, first discovered 
Ainboyna in 1515; in 15fi4 it was taken pos- 
session of by Portugal, and afterwards conquered 
by die Dutch republic in 1605. The English 
had erected several factories in the country, 
which were protected by the Dutch fort; but 
disputes arising between the settlers, the treaty 
of 1619 between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces stipulated that tlie English colonists 
should reside unmolested at Amboyna, .and pos- 
sess one-third part of its cloves. In 1622 fresh 
differences arose, which were referred to the 
Dutch council at Jacatra, in the island of Java ; 
and finally to the government of the two coun- 
tries in Kurope for decision. The Dutch colo- 
nists however contrived, by alleging a fictitious 
plot against the English, to make themselves 
masters of the whole island. This event is 
known in history by the name of the ‘ Massacre 
of Amboyna.^ A plot, it was said by the Dutch 
authorities, was confessed by two soldiers in 
their service, and confirmed by an English pri- 
soner, but these had been all first sentenced to 
the rack. Upon this evidence the English were 
accused of being confederat^in a conspiracy 
against the Dutch possessiondlKiKjf were imme- 
diately seized, loaded with irons, and thrown 
into prison. The most savage modes of torture 
were tfien resorted to by the Dutch governor, for 
the purpose of extorting a further confession from 
the 'unhappy sufferers: some were put to the 
rack, others half-drowned arid miserably scorched 
with fire. Those who escaped this inhuman 
treatment were all executed, although they per- 
sisted in their innocence to the latest breath. 
The number of persons who thus perished were 
ien Englishmen, eleven Japanese, and one Por- 
tuguese. The day after these wretched men were 
put to death, the governor ordered public festi- 
vals and solemn thanksgivings for their deliver- 
ance from this pretended conspiracy. It is absurd 
to suppose that such a plot as pretended by the 
Dutch ever existed ; for the number of the En- 
glish did not exceed twenty persons upon the 
island, whereas the Dutch garrison in the fort 
amounted to three hundred men; and the En- 
glish had not a single ship in the port, whereas 
eight Dutch vessels were lying off the town of 
Amboyna. In consequence of this massacre the 
English factory was withdrawn from the island, 
and the Dutch retained possession of the effects 
of the English merchants to the amount of 
£400,000. The English factories in the adjacent 
islands were also seized, and the traders forci- 
bly dispossessed. James I. and Charles I. of 
England were either unwilling or unable to 
avenge the national honour upon the cruelty and 
cowardice of the Dutch ; but Cromwell com- 
pelled the United Provinces, in his celebrated 
treaty with that power, to pay the sum of 
£300,000, a.s a small recompense for their atro- 
cious conduct. From this time down to the 
ear 1796, Amboyna remained quietly in the 
ands of its Dutch masters ; but in that year the 
English admiral Rainier took it without opposi- 
tion. It was restored to the Batavian republic 
at the peace of Amiens ; and again taken by the 


English in the year 1810. At the general peaco of 
Paris, in the year 1814, the Dutch were again re- 
instated in the possession of it, under whose 
government the island is far from being in a 
flourishing condition. 

Amboyna, the capital of the island, is situated 
on the peninsula of Ley timer, and commands a 
capacious harbour. It is a regularly built town, 
though most of the houses are of wood, and but 
one story high. Matted cane is neatly contrived 
to form a substitute for glass in their windows, 
and the roofs are made of the branches and en- 
twined leaves of palm-trees. Abundance of 
water runs through this town in rivulets. There 
is an hospital; a good town-house; and two 
churches, in one of which divine service is per- 
formed in tlie Malay language. An earthquake 
completely destroyed one of the churches in 
1755, and rent the other throiigliout; but they 
were immediately rebuilt. Between the for- 
tifications of the harbour and the town is a 
fine esplanade, terminated by a handsome range 
of houses, shaded by a double row of nutmeg- 
trees, where many of the principal inhabitants 
reside, 

AMBRACIA, one of the most considerable 
cities of ancient Epirus, situated oil the river 
Aracthus, at a small distance from tlie sea; 
built, according to Polybius, by Ainbrax son ol 
Thesprotus, w’hen the territory of his father had 
been ravaged by tlie Dryopcs; and thus the 
origin of the Ainbracians is traced to an era 
about fifty years before the last war of Troy. At 
first it was a free city; but was afterwards re- 
duced by the A'^acida?, kings of Epirus, who 
chose it for the place of their resiaence. lii 
proces.s of lime the /Etolians made themselves 
injisters of it, and held it till the year before 
Christ 189, when it fell into the hands of the 
Romans. At this*.tiine Ambracia was a place 
of great strength. It was defended on one side 
by the river Aractlius, on the other by steep and 
craggy hills; and surr-ounded with a high and 
thick wall, above three miles in circumference. 
The Roman consul Fulvius began the siege by 
throwing up lines of circumvallation and con- 
travallation; and building a wooden tower, in 
form of a castle, over against the citadel. Tlie 
TEtolian.s, however, before the lines were quite 
finished, found means to throw about 1000 men 
into the place, and sustained attack in five dif- 
ferent places at once. While Fulvius was car- 
rying on the siege, Nicander, the /Etolian prator, 
brought 500 men into the city, under the com- 
mand of Nicodamus, with whom Nicander agreed 
to attack the lloman camp in the night time: 
but Nicodamus did not appear. However, the 
garrison marched out, armed with fire-brands 
and torches ; and though two parties were driven 
back, the third made a great slaughter of the 
Romans, and retired in good order into the city. 
The consul beginning to undermine the wall, 
they countermined him, and the two parties met, 
when a battle ensued; after which the iEtolians, 
in order to drive the enemy out, invented a ma- 
'chine^ which is thus described : it was a hollow 
vessel with an iron bottom, bored through u» 
many places, and armed with spikes at proper 
distances, to prevent the enemy from approac 
ing; having filled it with feathers, they ^ei »t on 
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lire, and driving the smoke with bellows on the 
besiegers, and thus obliged them to leave the 
mine, half suffocated. At last Fiilvius obtained 
the place by employing Amynandor, king of the 
Athamanes, to persuade the inhabitants to sur- 
render. From this time the city of Ambracia 
made no figure in history. It is scarce known 
where it stood; but Arba, in Upper Albania, 
seems best to agree with what is said of its an- 
cient situation. 

Ambraria, in botany, the anthospermum 
/Fthiopicum of Linnaeus. 

AMBRESBURY. See Amesbury. 

AMBRIERE, or Ambrteres, a town of 
France, the head of a canton in the department 
and arrondissement of Mayenne. It had for- 
merly the title of barony, and contains 210 
houses, 2230 inhabitants ; three leagues north of 
Mayenne. Long. O"’. 33'. W. lat. 4tU. 24'. N. 

AMBRIZ, a river of Congo, forming a bay, 
and affording anclioratre to small vessels, which 
enter from the south 

AMBRONES, a people of ancient Gaul, who 
lived near the foot of the Alps, betvv(‘en Switzer- 
land and Provence. They invaded the Roman 
territories, in conjunction with the Cimbri and 
Teutones; but were defeated with great slaughter 
by Marius about A. A. C. 102. Tluur women, 
who had staid during the engageineiU in a kind 
of fortification made with carts, on seeing their 
husbands tlying, and the Romafjs in pursuit, 
armed themselves with axes, and fell with indis- 
criminating fury both on the pursuers and tlui 
j)ursued. Their first rage being spent, they of- 
fered to surrender, upon condition that their 
honour should be preserved; but this e([uitable 
request being denied, they first killed their chil- 
dren, and then themselves. 

AMBROSE (Isaac), a ])rosbyferian minister, 
ejeetod from Garstaug in Lancashire in l(3o2. 
lie wrote the Prima, Media, et Lltima; or the 
First, Middle, and Last Things; War with the 
Devils; Looking unto Jesus, ^e. the last of 
which is to this day a popular tract. 

Ambrose (St.), bishop of Milan, one of the 
most eminent fathers of the fourth century, burn 
in Gaul A. D. 333, according to Dr. C.'ave, or 
according to Dnpin in 340. 11 is {'ather was at 

this time prafectus pra-torio in Gaul ; and resided 
at Arles, the capital of Gallia Narbonensis. A 
swarm of bees is said to have settled upon the 
mouth of the saint as he lay in the cradle ; and 
was regarded as a presage of his eloqucnccv He 
soon acejuired a considerable share of secular 
learning; and pleaded before Probus with so 
much success, that he was ap])oiuted his assessor, 
and soon after governor of the provinces of Li- 
piriaand iEmilia. He settled at Milan; where, 
in 374, upon the death of Auxentius bishop of 
that city, tnere being a great contest between the 
Catholics and Arians 'concerning the choice of a 
new bishop, Ambrose thought it his duty, as go- 
vernor, to go to the church to compose the 
tumult. At the close of his address to the 
people, a child exclaimed, ‘ Ambrose is bishop!' 
The voice of the infant was regarded by the 
multitude as a divine intimation to elect the 
orator to that office, which was accordingly done. 
Ambrose expressed considerable reluctance to 

VoL. I. 


accept the office, and 'adopted expedients to 
induce a change, wliich seem singular enough ; 
such as acting with unwonted harshness and 
severity in his inagisteiial capacity, and re- 
ceiving into his hou.se women of bad character. 
He was, however, ordained bishop towards the 
latter end of 374, or beginning of 375. About 
the year 377, the barbarous nations making an 
incursion into the Roman empire, he fled to 11- 
lyricum, and afterwards to Rome. In 384 he 
was sent to the tyrant Maximus, who liad 
usurped the empire, aud prevailed upon him 
not to pa.ssover into Italy. The heathens being 
encouraged by these intestine commotions in the 
empire, attem])ted to restore paganism, and em- 
ployed <i. Aurelius Symrnachus, preJbet of Rome, 
a man of great eloquence, to plead their cause. 
This gave ri.se to the famous contest between St. 
Ambrose and him, about repairing the altar of 
victory. But Symrnachus, having lost his cause, 
was expelled the city, and commanded not to 
approach within 100 miles of it. The petition 
which Symrnachus presented to the emperor 
\'alentiniau H. is still extant. St. Ambrose 
wrote a confutation of it. In his office he met 
with much opposition from the Arians. Justina, 
the empress cmdjbothcr of Valentinian, resolving 
to restore at Milan, demanded of him 

one of the churches, called the I’ortian church, 
but he refused it; and the people surrounding 
the palace in a body, she was obliged to desire 
him to pacify tlicm. After this, Ambrose was a 
second time sent to IMaximus on the behalf of 
Valentinian, who soon after retired to Thessalo- 
nica m Illyiffi'um to desire Theodosius^ assist- 
ance. Theodosius having defeated Maximus, and 
restored V^alentinian, committed great cruelties 
at Tliessalonica, and Ambrose exhorted him to 
repentance in a pastoral letter. Soon after this, 
the emperor coming to Milan, went to receive 
the sacrament at the great church ; but Ambrose 
meeting lum at the door, denied him entrance, 
aud represented his guilt in the most forcible 
and palbelic terms. The emperor was struck 
witVi his words, and with great uneasiness of 
mind returned to his palace; but about a year 
after, Ambrose, being convinced of the sincerity 
of his repentance, admitted him into the church. 
Jn 392, Valentinian being assassinated, Ambrose 
was obligcsl to leave Milan; but ho returned 
the year following, and died there the 4th of 
April, 397. The most considerable of bis works 
is the DeOfiiciis; but liis writings are inter- 
mixed with many strange and peculiar opinions. 
Paulinas wrote Ids life, aud dedicated it to St. 
Augustine: this life Ls generally prefixed to St. 
Ambrose’s works ; the best edition of which is 
that published by the Benedictines, two volumes 
folio, Paris, 1682 and 1690. 

Amrrose (St.), an island in the South Pacific, 
on the coast of Chili, five leagues due west from 
St. Felix island. It appears at a distance lik(; 
two small islands ; but they are joined by a reef. 
It lies in latitude 26°. 17'. 40". S. and long 
79°. 8'. 35". W. 

AMBRO'SIA, 71. A/i/3po(;ia, from a not, and 

Ambro'siack, f /3porof, mortal. The food 

AMBRo'sr AL, i of the gods ; so called from 

Ambro'si AN V its .supposed power of be- 
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stowing everlasting life: applied to whatever 
Ls exquisitely grateful to the senses of taste and 
smell. 

Nectar et atnbrotium, latices, cpulasquc deorum. 

Ovid, 

Thus ■while God spake, ambrosial fragrance ifiird 
All heav’n, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable dilfusM. Milton. 

Tlirough breaking ranks his furious course he bends. 
And at the goddess his broad lance extends ; 
'rhrough her bright veil the daring w’eapon drove 
Th' ambrosial veil which all the graces w'ovc ; 

Her snowy hand the razing steel profan’d. 

And the transparent skin with crimson stain’d. 

Pope*s Iliad, v. 415. 

Ambrosia, in ancient mythology, from a 
privative, and /3porof, mortal, denotes the food 
of the gods. It iiad the appellation ambrosia, as 
being supposed to render those immortal who 
fed on it ; and it is said, that Berenice, the wife 
of I’tolcmy Soter, was saved from death by 
eating it. Titonus was made immortal by Au- 
rora, hy eating ambrosia ; and in like manner, 
Tantalus and i^elops, who, on account of their 
imjdety, liad been driven from heaven, and com- 
pelled to die upon earth, had their lives pre- 
served. It had the power of wounds, 

and therefore Apollo, in Iioi^ff?^liad, saves 
Sarpedon’s body from putrefaction by rub- 
bing it with ambrosia; and tluis also Venus 
heals the wounds of her son, in Virgil’s /Eneid. 
I.ucian, ridiculing the follies of the heathen wor- 
ship, says, that ambrosia and nectar, of which one 
is tne meat, and the other tlie drink of tlie gods, 
were not so excellent as the poet describes them, 
since these deities would leave them for the 
blood and fat of the sacrifices. 

Ambrosia, in antiiiuity, a feast celebrated by 
the Aconians, in honour of Bacchus. They were 
also denominated Vhoa and Lentea, being held 
in tlie month called Lemcon. 

Ambrosia, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria order, belonging to the mona‘cia class of 
j)lants ; and, in the natural method, ranking 
under the 49th order, compositte nucamentacea*. 
(Tiaracters: male flowers compound; cal. 
single-leaved perianth, the length of the flo- 
rets : COR. uniform, tubular, flat, and hemisphe- 
rical ; monopetalous, funnel-shaped, and quin- 
quefid : stam. five very small filaments : antii. 
erect, parallel, and pointed : pist. has a filiform 
stylus, the length of the stamina : stigma orbi- 
cular and membraneous : the receptaculum 
naked. — Female flowers lx‘low the male ones, on 
the same plant, doubled : cal. single-leaved pe- 
rianthium, entire (with the belly quinqiieden- 
tated,) one flowered, and persistent : con. none : 
FIST, an ovate germen in the bottom of the calyx : 
stYL. filiform, the length of the calyx ; the stig- 
mata two, long, bristly: pericarp, an ovate 
unilocular nut: seed single and roundish. Of 
this g^us, five species are enumerated: 1. A. 
trifida, trifid-leaved ambrosia. 2. A. elatior tall 
ambrosia. 3. A. artein is i folia, mugwort leaved, 
ambrosia. 4. A. maritima, seaambrgsia. 5. A. 
arborescens, tree ambrosia. They are perennial, 
and may be propagated, either by cuttings or by 
seeds. 


Ambrosia, in medicine, a splendid title given 
by some physicians to certain alexipharmic com- 
positions. Nic. Abn. Frambesia has written a 
treatise on the preparation of ambrosiee. 

Amrrosia, in natural history, is applied, by 
ancient authors, to the food of the bees. 

AMBllOSIACA, in ornithology, a species of 
hirundo, or swallow, inhabiting Senegal, and 
smelling particularly strong of ambergris ; of a 
greyish brown colour, bill blackish, legs brown. 
In length it is five inches and an half, bill half 
an inch, the plumage darkest on the head and 
quills, and the tail very forked. 

AMBROSIAN Opfice, or Rite, in church 
history, a particular formula of worship in the 
ciiurch of Milan, which takes its name from St. 
Ambrose, who instituted that office in the fourth 
century. Each church originally had its parti- 
cular office ; and when the Pope, in aftertimes, 
took upon him to impose the Roman office upon 
all the western churenes, that of Milan sheltered 
itself under the name and authority of St. Am- 
brose ; from which time the Ambrosian ritual 
has prevailed. 

AMBROSIN, in middle-age writers, a coin 
struck by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon 
wjis represented St. Ambrose on horseback, with 
a whip in his right hand. 

AM BROS IN I (Bartholomew), professor of 
physic, and director of the botanical garden at 
Bologna, where he died in 1657. lie published, 
1. Panaca?a ex Ilerbis quse i\ sanctis denomi- 
nantur, 1630. 8vo. 2. Ilistoria Capsicorum cum 
Iconibus, 1630, 12mo. 3. Theodorica Medicina, 
1632, 4to. His brother and successor, Hya- 
cintli, published several valuable works on bo- 
tany. 

AMBROSINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monandria order belonging to the moncccia class 
of plants; the characters of which are : cal. sin- 
gle-leaved spatha, divided by a partition into 
two cells: cor. none : stam. none : antii. nu- 
merous, witli two roundish concave nectaries at 
their base: pist. is in the interior cell : germen 
roundish; styl. cylindrical, and shorter than 
the spatha; stigm. obtuse : pericarp, a capsule, 
roundish and unilocular. There is but one spe- 
cies, a native of Turkey. 

AMBROSIUS, Aurelius, or Aupelianus, 
a famous general of the ancient Britons, of Ro- 
man extraction. He was educated at the court 
of Aldroen of Armorica; who, at the request of 
the Britons, sent him over with 10,000 men to 
assist tliem against the Saxons, whom V^ortigera 
had invited into Britain. Tlie success of Ain- 
brosius induced the Britons to choose him for 
their king, and compelled Vortigern to give up 
all the western part of the kingdom to the Ro- 
man high-way, called Watling-street. On the 
death of Vortigern, Ambrosius became sole 
monarch of Britain ; -and assumed the imperial 
purple, after the manner of the Roman emperors. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us, that Ambrosius 
built Stonehenge near Salisbury in Wiltshire. 
Coming to a monastery near Caercaradoc, now 
Salisbury, where 300 lords, massacred by Hen- 
gist, lay buried, and resolving to perpetuate t e 
memory of this action, he ordered his workmen 
to prepare a large quantity of stones and otln?r 
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materials. But having liere consulted the famous 
Merlin, he was advised, it is said, to send over 
to Ireland for certain great stones, called chorea 
gigantum, tlie giants’ dance, placed in a circle 
on a hill called Killair, and his sons after a battle 
with an Irish prince brought away the stones. 
Alexander Mecham celebrates this fable in his 
poem De divinae sapientise laudibus. See Ston e- 
HENOR. After the Britons had defeated the 
Saxons, and obliged them to retire northward, 
Ambrosius convened the princes and great men 
at York, wlierc he gave orders for repairing the 
churches destroyed by the Saxons, and restoring 
the exercise of religion to its former lustre ; and 
tells us he was poisoned at Winchester by one 
I’opa a Saxon, hired for that purpose by Pas- 
centius one of the sons of V^ortigern ; but the 
generally received opinion is, that he was killed 
in a battle which he lost in the year 50B, against 
Cerdric, one of the Saxon generals. 

AMBRUM, or Embrun. See Em run. 

AMBRY, in antiquity, the place where arms, 
plate, and every thing belonging to house-keep- 
ing of a great family were formerly kept. Hence, 
probably, the ambry at Westminster was so eal- 
ed ; or perhaps from aumoiiery, a house adjoin- 
ing to an abbey; in which tl»c charities were 
laid up and distributed to the poor. The word 
is still used in Scotland. 

AMBRYM, one of the new Hebrides in the 
South Sea. It is about GO miles in circuit, and 
exhibits the appearance of a volcano in activity. 
Long. 1G8‘^. 80'. K, lat. IG^. 15'. S. 

AMBUBAJiE, in Roman antiquity, were im- 
modest women, who came from Syria to Rome, 
where they lived by prostitution, and by playing 
on the flute : the word is derived from the Syriac 
abub, which signifl('s a flute ; although others 
make it to come from am and baia‘, because these 
prostitutes often retired to llaia;. According to 
Cruquius, these women used likewise to sell paint 
for ornamenting the face, ike. 

AMBUBEIA, in botany, wild succory. 

AMBULANT, or Ambulatory Commis- 
sioners, were commissioners under the old go- 
vernment of France, who had no settled oflice ; 
but visited all the offlccs w'itbin a certain dis- 
trict, to see that nothing was done in them against 
the king’s right and the interest of his farms. 

Ambulant, in commerce, is applied to those 
brokers at Amsterdam, or exchange agents, who 
have not been sworn before the magistrates. 
AMBULA'TION, n. ^ Ambulatio^ Eat. 

Ambu'latory, w. & S Walking. 

On fair arnbulande horse they sit. 

Gower. Con. A. b. iv. 


A knight dormant, ambulant, combatant 1 

Gai/ton*8 Notes on Don Quixote. 


From the occult and invisible motion of the m\is- 
cles, in station, proceed more ofteusivo las.sitiides than 
from ambulation. Brownes Vulg. Er. 


The gradient, or ambulatory y are such as require 
Some basis, or bottom, to uphold them in their no- 
xious : such were those scdf-nioving statues, which, 
unless violently detained, would of themselves run 
Wilkin* s Math. Magick. 


He was 
his 

vels. 


sent to conduct thither the princess, of 
nuyesty had an ambulatory view in his tra- 

Wottnn. 


Ambulation, in medicine, a term used by 
some for the spreading of a gangrene 

AM BULAT OR, in entomology, a species of 
lamia, flgurod by Potiver (lazop, and de- 
scribed by Fabricius. Thf? anterior part of the 
thorax is armed on each side with two spines, 
and the body clouded with cinereous and ches- 
nut. It is properly a cerainbyx of Linnmus. 

AMBULATOR [A Turris, in ancient warfare, 
an engine or battery, on wheels, for taking 
towns. 

AMBULATORIUS, in entomology, a species 
of ichneumon, very rare, with a yellowisli scu- 
tellum, and spotted thorax, the second joint of 
the abdomen ferruginous brown, the margins of 
the others white. It inhabits Great Britain, and 
was flrst described by Fabricius in the Species 
InscctoiTun, from a specimen in the cabinet of 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

AMBULIA, in l;>otany, a genus of the didy- 
namia angiospermia class and order. Essential 
characters : cal. quindentated ; cor. tubulose, 
quadrifid, with unequal segments: caps, pen- 
tagonous, single-celled, and single-seeded. One 
specii^s, viz. A. monosperma, of Gmelin, or A. 
aromatica of La ^larck. This plant, according 
to La Marck^dlvs in Malabar, in a sandy and 
watery soil, Wc^^pears to ho annual. All its 
parts have a sweet and aromatic smell, resembling 
pepper when green. Its taste is bitterish ; and 
it IS administered in a decoction for fevers, or in 
sour milk for vertigo. 

AMBURBIA1.es VictiM;£, victims carried 
round the city of Rome, and afterwards sacrificed. 
See next article. 

AMBURBIUM, or Amburvium, in Roman 
antiquity, from atnbire, to go round, and urbs, 
the city ; a procession made by the Romans round 
the city and y)omfprium, in which they led a 
victim, and afterwards sacrificed it, in order to 
avert some calamity that threatened the city. 
Scaliger in his notes on I’estus, and several other 
critics, maintain the amhurvia to have been the 
.same with the Ambarvalia, which see. 

AM BURY, or An bury, among farriers, de- 
notes a tumour, \vart, or swelling, which is soft 
to the touch, and full of blood, sometimes cured 
by tying a horse-iiair very hard about its root; 
and when it has fallen oif, which happens in 
ahout eight days, strewing some ])owder of ver- 
digris upon the part, to prevent the return of 
the complaint. If the tumour he so low that 
nothing can he tied about it, it is cut out with a 
knife, or burnt off with a sharp hot iron ; in 
sinewy parts, they eat it away with oil of vitriol, 
or white sublimate. Many farriers recommend 
the following preparation : take three ounces of 
green vitriol and one ounce of white arsenic ; 
beat them to a coarse powder, and put them 
into a crucible; place the crucible in the midst 
of a charcoal fire, stirring the substance, hut 
carefully avoiding the poisonous steams ; when 
the whole grows reddish, take the crucible out 
of the fire, and when cool, break it and take out 
tlie matter at the bottom ; heat this to powder in 
a mortar, and add to four ounces of this powder 
five ounces of album rhosis; make the whole 
into an ointment, and let it he applied cold lo 
warts ; rubbing them with it every day. 
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AMBUSCADE', ?i.^ Emboscudo^ Spanish ; 
Ambusca'do, # from hosque^ a bush. To 

Ambusca'doed, ^ambush is to Inde in a 
Am^bi’sh, r. &. n. i bush in order to sur- 

AM'nrsHMENT. J prise an enemy. Ap- 

plied literally and metaphorically to any mode 
of concealment adopted for tlu^ purposi of 
stratagem. — Busse, enbnssc, bussement, and en- 
bussement are common in K. Brunne. 

Saladyn priucly w as bussed beside pe floiu. 

It, Bntmu’, p. 187. 
In secret ambush I, in yonder wood, in place not wide. 
That so both wayes I may besidge, inyselfe intend to 
bide. Tirt/n. 

A winding vale there lay, within the shade. 

Of w'oods, bv nature for an ambush made. Pitt. 
Againe great dole on either partie gr«‘we. 

That him to death unfaithful Paris sent ; 

And also Iiim that false b lysses slewe, 

Drawue into danger through close ambushmeut. 

Spenser. VirgiVs (Inat. 
Like as a wily fox, that having spied 

Where on a stmny bank the lambs do play. 

Full closely cree[)ing by the hinder side. 

Lies in ambushmeut of his lu>])eil prey. Spenser. 

Nor shall we need. 

With dangerous e\j)edition, to invade 

Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 

Or ambush from the deep. 

I radise Lost. 

Thick as the shades, there issue swarming bands 
Of ambttsh'd men, whom by their arms and dress. 

To be Taxallan enemies I gie ss. 

J)n/d' u*s Indian Kmperor. 
When I behold a fzushionabV tahh* set out, J fancy 
that gouts, fevers, and lethargies with innumerable 
distempers, lie in ambuscade among the dishes. 

A ddison. 

AMBUSTA, in entomology', a species of }>ha- 
laena of the noctna family. The tltorax is crest- 
ed ; and the wings are incumbent, greyish-brown, 
with three yellowish streaks, an anmile in tlie 
middle, and an undulated streak behind. This 
moth is produced from a naked brown larva, 
with white lines. Tlie antenu'.e arc ferruginous, 
white at the base ; head and thorax reddish- 
grey. Posterior wings white, tips brown. In- 
habits Austria, on Lichen jiarietinus. Eibricins. 
Amui sta, in medicine, burns or scalds. 
AMBUSTUS, in ornitholog-y, a species of 
falco. The body is of a pale tawny colour, 
front of the bead between the eyes and bill 
naked, cere large, legs bluish. This is the tawny 
vulture of Brown and Latham. The bill is 
dusky, .short and thick, cere large, and beset 
with bristles, the chin bearded with a tuft of 
long slender feathers: head, neck, breast, belly, 
and thighs, pale tawny ; coverts of the wings in- 
termixed with brown ; tail dirty white, with 
brown bands ; legs slender, bluish claws, long 
and slightly bent. The length of this binl is 
two feet four inches ; it inhabits Paulk land 
islands. 

AMCHITCIIE, one of the Pox Islands, in 
the North Pacific Ocean. Long. 178°. IP. K. 
lat. 53°. 22'. N. 

AMEA, in botany, a name given, by the na- 
tives of Guinea, to a plant which they use in 
bleedings at the nose, by drying and powdering 
the leaves, and snuffing up the pow^der. It .seems 
io be a species of the plant called jiajamirioba. 


by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Jamaica Catalogue. 
Its leaves are large and alated, and of a beauti 
fill green, even when dried, 

AHMEDABAD. 

AMEDANA, in botany, the almis vulgaris 
of lannaus. 

AM ED El, or Ameuians, in church history, 
a congregation of religious in Italy, instituted 
A. 1). 1400, so called from their professing them- 
selves amantes Deum, ‘ lovers of God or ra- 
ther arnati Deo, ‘ beloved of God.' They wore 
a grey habit, wooden shoes, and girt theinselve.s 
with a cord. They bad twenty -eight convents, 
and were united by pope Pius V. partly witli 
the Cistercian order, and partly w ith that of the 
iSoccolaiiti, or w’ooden-shoe wearers. 

AMEDNAGLK. See Ahmi dmc.gek. 

AMEICA, in zoology, a species of Brazilian 
lizard, w'hieh, according to Maregrave, resem- 
bles the Tabauiiira (which see) in figure, ])iit 
has a bifid tail. Hay, however, doubts the ex- 
istence of any such two-tailed species. 

A'Ml'.L, ii. I Ang. Sax. myltau meltan, to 

Amki/eku. ) melt. Suppose<l to signify ena- 
melled. 

And with a bond of gold tassilod 
And kiioppos tine of gold amileU. 

Chaucer. Itomaunt of (he Rose. 

Heaven’s richest diamond set in amel white. 

F letch. Purple Isl, x. 

A husband like an ummel would enrich 

Your golden virtues. Duchess of SuJ^\ act i\x 

'Ihe materials of glass melted witli calcined tin, 
compose an umliaphanous body. Tliis wliite amel i-i 
the basis of all those tine concretes tliat goldsmiihs 
and arlilicers employ in the curious art of enamelling. 

Boyle on Colmiri, 

Amf.i. Corn, from amyliim, Latin, starch; 
French rice, a species of grain from which starch 
is made. 

AMEI.ANCIIIEH, in botany, the chionan* 
tims virginica and mespeius amelanchia of Jan- 
nams. Raii fiist. VLmt. 

AMI'.LI, in botany, karetta-amclpodi of 
Hhecfle, Malab. a plant, from the leaves of which 
the inhabitants of Malabar obtain a decoction 
good for the colic. 

AAII'LIA Point, the south point of the liny 
of islands on the w'est shore oi King George’s 
archipelago, l.ong. 224°. 25'. E. lat. 57°. 17'. N. 

Amu ia, formerly Amf.ria, or /EMrr.ri, an 
episcopal city of Italy, in the pope’s territories, 
seated on a mountain, between the Tiber and 
Nira, in a fertile country, 18 miles south-west (d 
S|K)letto, and 45 north of Home. J..on. 12°. 20 . 
E. lat. 42°. 35'. N. 

Amelia, a county of Virginia, situated hc- 
tw(!en Blue-ridge and the tide waters, having 
(himberland county on the north, George county 
on the east, and Lunenburg county on the south 
and west. Amelia, including Nottaway, a nciv 
county, contains 18,097 inhabitants, of whom 
1 1,037 are slaves. 

Amelia Isr.r, an island on the coast of 
rida, about seven leagues north of St. Angustirm, 
and very near Talbot island on the south, at t m 
month of St. John’s river. It is thirteen in ‘ 
long and two broad, is very fertile, and Ims ‘i 
excellent harbour. Its north end lies 
Cumberland Island, between which and Ante 
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Isle IS the entry into St. Maiy'^s river, in lat. 
30®. 52'. N. Ion. 67. 23'. W. 

AMF/LIORATE, V. ^ Amelioriirc, modern 

Amftjoua'tion. ^ Latin ; Fr. amcUorer ; 
Lat. inelior. To better, to mend, to improve. 

The class of proprietors contributes to the annual 
produce by the expense which they may occasionally 
lay otit upon the improvement of the land, upon the 
buildings, drains, enclosures, and other amelioratums, 
which they may either make or maintain upon it. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations, 

His humanity must exult at the probability of their 
lot being so mtich ameliorated. 

Swinhurite's Travels through Spain, letter 36. 

AMELLUS, Starwort, a genus of the poly- 
gamia, superflua order, belonging to the synge- 
nesia class of plants ; and in the natttral method 
ranking under the 4Qtli order, compositte oppo- 
sitifolitE. The clniracters arc: common cal. 
imbricated and roundish: compound cor. is 
radiated: the hermaphrodite corollcts nunKuous 
in the disk; the female numerous in the ray; 
proper corolla of the hermaphrodites are tubular 
and (piinqiiehd ; of the females, tongued, loose, 
and two or three toothed: stam. in the her- 
maphrodites, consist of five short capillary fila- 
ments : the anthera^ cylindric and tubular : pist. 
an ovate germen ; a filiform stylus, the length of 
the stamina; and two filiform stigmata: there is 
no ])ericarpium, but the calyx unchanged: the 
seeds are ovate and solitary ; the pappus is hairy, 
the receptaculuin cliafly. Of this there are two 
species, viz. 1. A. lyclinitis, with one flower on 
each footstalk. This is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is a percTuiial plant, rising about 
three feel high. 2. A. umbellatus, with flowers 
growing in umbels, a native of Jamaica, from 
two to three feet higli. 

AMi'.r.Lus, in Virgil, is used for the aster 
Atticus, and by .some other botanical authors for 
the caltha jialustris. 

AMEJ.UT DL LA IloussAi (Nicholas), born 
at Orleans in 1634, was much esteemed at the 
court of France, and appointed secretary of an 
embassy which that court sent to the common- 
wealth of \'enice; but his writings afterwards 
gave such offence, that he was imprisoned in the 
Lastile. They were : 1. llistoire du Govern- 

nient do Venice, &c.; Paris, 1676. 2. La Mo- 
rale de Tacite ; 1686. 3. A Translation of 

Palafox’s Theological and Moral Homilies upon 
the Passion of our I.ord ; besides Translations 
into French of Machiavel’s i’rince ; Father 
Paul’s History of the Council of Trent ; Bal- 
thasar Gracian’s Oraculo Alanual ; and the lirst 
book.s of Tacitus’s Annals. Niceron also 
gives a list of some other pieces. 

AM El.OTT E ( Denis), was born at Saintonge, 
in 1606, and died in 1678, leaving, 1. La Vie 
rp V»ondren, 4to. Paris, 1643. 2. A French 
Aninslation of the New Testament, in 4 vols. 
^^'o. 1666-8. 3. Abrege de la Theologie, 4to. 
l^aris, 1675. 4. Les FLpitres et los Evangilesde 
toute I'Annee ; &,c. 

amelpodi, in botany, an Indian tree, 
tjsed as an antidote against the bites of serpents. 

Hist. Jt>lant. 

AMEN', fOK, Ileb. whence Gr. 
used in scripture, and still in the Christian 


church at the conclusion of prayer. It signifies 
verily ; so be it ; or so it ought to be. It has 
been rendered literally into tlie languages of 
most countries, possessing a translation of the 
scriptures. 

One cried, God bless us! and. Amen! the other. 
As they had seen me with those hangman's hands : 
Tiist’ning their fear, 1 could not say Amcii, 

When they did say God bless us. 

Shakspeare's Macbeth, 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from ever- 
lasting and to everlasting. Amen and Amen. 

Psalm xli. 13. 

Amen, among the Jews, was used likewise to 
affirm any thing, and was a sort of affirmation 
used often by our Saviour; Xtyiovfuv, 

i. e. ‘ V'erily, verily, I say unto you.’ It is also 
understood as expressing a wish ; as ^ amen, so 
be it,’ Num. v. 22. In this sense, the word has 
been adopted into almost all the modern lan- 
guages, without any alteration. It was likewise 
used as an affirmative, ‘ amen, yes, I believe it,* 
1 ('or. xiv. 16. The Hebrews began the five 
books of Psalms, according to their way of dis- 
tributing them, with the words amen, amen ; 
which the Se])tuagint have translated ytvotro, 
ytvoiTo ; Latins, fiat, fiat. The Greek 

and Latin have preserved this word in 

their prayers, as well as hallelujah and hosan- 
nah; because they observed more energy in them, 
than in any terms which tliey could use in their 
own languages. At the conclusion of tlie pub- 
lic prayers, the peojde answered with a loud 
voice, amen; and St. Jerome says, lliat at Rome 
when the ])eople answered amen, the sound of 
their voices was like a elap of thunder: ‘ In si- 
militudinem cndcstis tonitnii amen rehoat.’ The 
.lews assert, that the gates of heaven aie open to 
him who answers amen with all his might ! 

AMEN'ABLE, Fr. (u/icner, to bring or lead 
unto. Amenable may be that wluch may be 
brought ; to answer enquiries, to account for 
actions. 

Again, because the inferior sort were loose and 
piior, and not amenable to llie law, he provided, by 
another act, that live of the best and eldest persons 
of every sept, should bring in all the idle persons of 
their surname, to be justilied by the law. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland, 

The sovereign of this country is not amenable to 
any form of trial known to the laws. 

Junius's Letters, dcd. 

Amenarll, or Anainable, in law, is applied 
to a woman who is supposed to he governable by 
her husband. 

AM FN'AGE, v. I To menage or manage 

Amen'ance. S See Manage. 

With her, [Occasion,] whoso will raging Furor tame, 
Alust first begin, and well her amenage. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene II, act iv. sc. 11. 

For he is fit to use in all assays. 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance. 

Or else for wise and civil governance. Spenser. 

AMENANUS, in geography, a river of Sicily, 
now Judicello, that had its source in Mount 
TEtna, and a very small stream, Ovid, hast, 
1. iv. v. 467. 

Necnon Sicanias volvcns Amcnanus arenas 

Muuc fluit ; interdum suppressis fontibus arct. 
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AMEND'. V, '\ Lat. emendarey e from and 
Amends', # menda, a fault, which V’^os- 
Amend'er, n. \ sins thinks is from the Greek 
Amend'ful, ifXHViov; for it is properly 
Amend'ment. J called tnctida, when any thing 
is deficient. To free from deficiency, fault, or 
blemish ; to repair, correct, improve, reform. 
Bute ys wille al clenc was ys lend for to amende. 

And attur all pis to Wynchestre from Londonc he 
wende. 

For to amande ^ilke side and so and so to Salusbury 
4Lnd so for to amende more, to bo downe of Ambrcs- 
bury. R. Gloucester, p. 144. 

Sir crt not fctd of wrechc of Code’s ire, 
hat hou wilt w'crre bigynne, without 
Ageyn God don synne ageyn holy kirke has went? 
irede how' mak amends of pat gretc misdede. 

JR. Brunne, p. 391. 
And axidc of hem the our in which he was amen^ 
did, and their seiden to him, fro yistirday in the 
seven the our the fuere lefte him. 

Widif, John, iv. 

Now hit thyn kep me in pouht pat evere ich so 
WTonghte 

Lord er ich lyf letc. for loue of py sclvo 
Graunte me goode Lorde. grace of amerule. 

Vision of Pier’s Plouhman, p. 92. 
Poverte is hateful good ; and as I geese, 

A ful gret bringer out of biscMW^ 

A gret umendcT eke of sapien4Bh£||;. 

To him that taketh it in patience. 

Chaucer, The Wife of Bathers Tale. 
It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous 
spirit whom honour amends: for honour is, or should 
be the place of virtue, and as in nature things move 
violently to their place, and calmly in their place : 
virtue in ambition is violent, in authority settled and 
calm. Lord Bacon’s Essays, 

Rof,. Away with him, hence, hail him straight to 
execution. 

Aub, Far fly such rigour your amendful hand. 

Rol. He perishes with him that speaks for him. 

Beau, and F/etch. Bloody Bro. act iii. 
Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they 
which would not bo drawn to amendment of life, by 
the testimony which Moses and the prophets have 
given. Concerning the miseries that follow sinners 
after death, w< re not likely to be persuaded by other 
means, although God from the dead should have 
raised them up preachers. Hooker. 

If 1 have too austerely punish’d you, 

V our compensation makes amends. Shaksp. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns 
to those that had suffered the WTong, but commonly 
all runs into the prince’s cofi'ers. Raleigh’s Essays, 
There I, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp. 
Unwholesome draught ; but hero I feel amends. 

The breath of heav’n fresh blowing, pure and sweet. 
With day spring born ; here leave me to respire. 

Milton. 

Some little hopes 1 have yet remaining, that I may 
make the world some part amends for many ill p!ay.s, 
by an heroick poem. JJryden. 

If our 8©uls be immortal, this makes abundant 
amends and compensation for the frailties of life, and 
sufferings of this state. TiUotsim, 

There are but few pleasures that make us amends 
for the pain of repeated tlisappointmcnts. 

Cowper’s Letters^ 

Amend, or Amende, in the ci-devant French 
customs, was a pecuniary fine, imposed by a 
judge for any crime, false prosecution, or ground- 
less appeal. 


Amende Honorable, was an iiifaiBous kind 
of punishment formerly inflicted in France, upon 
traitors, parricides, or sacrilegious persons. The 
offender being delivered into the hands of the 
hangman, his shirt was stripped off, a rope put 
about his neck, and a taper in his hand ; then he 
was led into court, where he was obliged to ask 
pardon of God, the king, the court, and his 
countiy. Sometimes the punishment ended here, 
but sometimes it was only a prelude to banish- 
ment to the galleys, imprisonment in the Bastile, 
death, or torture. Amende honorable is also a 
term used for making recantation in open court, 
or in presence of the person injured. 

Amendment, in law, may take place, un- 
less the error lies in giving judgment, for in that 
case it is not amendable, but the yearly must 
bring a writ of error. A bill may be amended 
on the file at any time before the plea is ydeaded ; 
but not afterwards, without motion and leave of 
the court. 

Amendment oe a Bill, in parliament, is some 
alteration made in the first draught of it. 

Amendment of a Motion, in public meet- 
ings, is to be proposed before the chairman puts 
the motion ; and if seconded, is ymt by him be- 
fore the motion. 

In cases of wrong returns, so reported by the 
committee of privileges and elections, and voted 
by the house of commons, it is usually orden;.! 
that the returns be amended by the returning 
officer, according to the directions of the house, 
without issuing a new writ. 

Amendments ought always to be in that house 
from whence the thing to be amended originally 
|)roceeded, though the directions for the am(?n(I- 
ments came from the other house. Haknv. Mann, 
of Passing; Bi/ls, p. 167. 

AMENDOLARE, in geography, a town of 
Italy, in the kingdotn of Nay)les, and province 
of Calabria Citra; fourteen miles nortli-east of 
Cassano. 

AMENDUS, in ancient geography, a town 
of Caria, supposed by Martiniere to be Myndus. 

AMENEBUIUj, in geography, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of the l>Ower Rhine, live 
miles cast-south-east of Marburg, and forty-eight 
north-north-east of Menlz. 

AMKNIA, a town of Asia Minor, belonging 
to the Chalybes, who inhabited the eastern part 
of Pontus. 

Amenia, in geography, a thriving township ot 
Duchess County, New York, in America, six 
miles from Sharon in Connecticut ; containing 
3078 inhabitants, of whom 383 are electors. 

AMEiN'lTY, Ldi.amanuSy which Festus thinks 
so called, because it alludes to the love of itself, 
(ad se amandum). Pleasantness, sweetness, 
agreeableriess. 

If the situation of Babylon were such at first, as it 
was in the dayes of Herodotus ; it was rather a seat 
of amenity and pleasure then conducing unto this in- 
tention j it being in a very great plain, and so an im- 
proper plzu^e to provide against a general deluge ly 
towers and eminent structures. 

Brown*s Vvlgnr Erronrs. 

AMEN0RRII0E:A of a, pri v. /if Vfc, the men- 
ses, and pea), to flow; in mecticiue, an absence or 
deficiency of the menstrual excretion in wqintiii* 
See Menses and Chlorosis. 
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AMENTACEOUS, in botany, a term applied 
to the flowers of certain trees and plants, which 
are composed of a vast number of apices, or 
antherse, hanging down in form of a rope, such 
as the hazel, kc. See Catkin. 

AMENTACE/E, in botany, one of the natu- 
ral order of Linnaeus, comprehending those 
plants whose fruit is a catkin. Linn. Philos. 
Botan. &c. It is also the name of a class in the 
system of Tournefort and others, and hence is 
derived the adjective, amentaceous. 

AMENTIA, in medicine, from a priv. and 
mens, the mind, a weakness of intellect, as either 
want of the memory, or incapability of receiv- 
ing mental impressions. This lamentable malady 
is placed, by l)r. Cullen, under nervous diseases 
affecting the mind; because the mental defi- 
ciency is generally the most prominent symptom. 
In many instances, however, the bodily defects 
are equally conspicuous, and we may conclude 
that the cause of the disease is always to he traced 
to some imperfect organization of the body, par- 
ticularly the brain and head. Amentia is divided 
into three kinds : when originating in birth, it is 
called amentia congenita ; when from acci- 
dent, as from the effects of fever, it is called 
• amentia acquisita; and when from old age, 
amentia senilis. 

AMENTUM, in antiquity, a thong tied about 
the middle of a javelin or dart, and fastened to 
the fore-finger, in order to recover the weapon 
as soon as it w'as discharged. The ancient llo- 
mans made great use of the amentum, thinking 
it helped to increase the force of the stroke ; for 
which reason, some of their great men refused 
to use it, as confiding wholly in the natural 
strength of their own arms. It also denotes a 
latchct that bound tbeir sandals. 

AMEN'USE, V. minuo, immimtOy to lessen ; 
Fr. amcncuscr. To lessen, make little, di- 
minish. 

The tbridde ftho spice of envy] is to ainenuse the 
bountee of lii.s neighbour. 

Chaucer. The Personnel's Talc,yi)\. ii. p. 223. 

AMEUADE, a kind of officer among the Sa- 
racens, answering to the governor of a province 
among the Europeans. 

AMERBACII (John), a learned printer of 
Bazil, in Switzerland, in the fifteenth century. 
He first made use of the Homan type instead of 
the (Jothic and Italic : he died in 1515. His 
son John was professor of law at Basle, scyndic 
of that city, and the intimate friend of Erasmus : 
he died in 1562, aged 67. There were other 
learned ministers of this family. 

AMERCE', V. ^ mer CCS ^ ^mtrando, 

Amerce'ment, or > says Vossius, after X'arru ; 

Amer'ciament. 3 and whence me- 

rendoy from fitpog, a part or share. To take 
a portion or shave of money or goods ; to 
impose a fine or penalty ; to exact a recom- 
pence. 

They ben clorkes her courts they overse. 

Her poor tenamice fully they slitc 
The hier that a man amerced be 
The gladlicr they woll it write. 

Chaucer* 8 Ploughman^s Tale, fob 96. 


They shall amerce him in an hundred shekel* of 
silver, and give them unto the father of the damsel, 
because he hath brought up an evil name upon a vir- 
gin of Israel. Deut. xxii. 19. 

All amercements and fines that should be imposed 
upon them, shall come unto themselves. 

Spenscr*s State of Ireland. 

• Where every one that misseth then her make 

Shall be by him amerced with penance due. 

Spenser. 

But 131 amerce you with so strong a fine. 

That yon shall all repent the loss of mine. 

Shakspeare. 

Millions of spirits, for his fault amerced 

Of lioav’n, and from eternal splendours flung 

For his revolt. Milton. 

Amercements, in law, differs from a fine 
in being imposed arbitrarily in proportion to 
the fault ; whereas a fine is a certain punish- 
ment settled expressly by some statute. Man- 
wood, in his Forest Law, makes another dif- 
ference, and says, amerceniont is a more easy 
and merciful penalty, and a fibe more heavy and 
severe one. A court of record can impose a 
fine; other courts can only amerce. By Magna 
Charta a freemj^^annot be amerced for a small 
fault, but in^P^Brtion to the offence, and that 
by a judgment of his peers. 9 Hen. 111. c. 4. 

Before this period amercements were often ex- 
cessive, and they were imposed on a thousand 
difierent occasions, not only for real crimes, but 
for trivial or imaginary offences, and on the most 
frivolous pretences; of course they were the 
sources of infinite vexations to the subjects, as 
well as of great riches to the sovereigns of 
England. They fell heavy, not only on the 
common people, but upon the greatest prelates 
and most powerful barons of the kingdom. This 
gave occasion to the above-mentioned article of 
the great charter, and to the rules founded upon 
it, whicli enacted, tliat no man should have a 
larger amercement imposed upon him that his 
circumstances or personal estate would bear; 
saving to the landholder his contenement or 
land, to the trader liis merchandize, and to the 
countryman his wainage, or team and instruments 
of husbandry. 

Amerciament Royal, a pecuniary pun- 
ishment indicted upon a sheriff, coroner or 
other officer of the king, by justices, for an abuse 
in his office. 

AMERl, in botany, the Indigofera tiuctoria 
of Linna us. 

AMERl A, in ancient geograpJiy, a district of 
Armenia, mentioned by Strabo (tom. ii. p. 835.) 
as situate in the vicinity of Cabira, in which 
was a celebrated temple of the month Pharnacus. 

AMERIA, now Amelia, a town of Italy, 
south-west of Spoleto, founded, according to 
Cato, 954 years before tlie Persian war, or 1135 
yeai*s before Christ. Augustus established a co- 
lony in it. The celebrated Roscius is said to 
have been a native of this city ; and its territory 
was assigned by Augusts to the veteran sol- 
diers. 
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1 . AMERICA IS the lanq^est of what are termed 

the four grand divisions of the globe, extending 
through the greater part of both hemispheres, 
fVom die latitude of 5.')^. 30'. south of the equator 
to 74°. north. It stretches more than 9000 miles 
in length, and in its widest part 3800 miles in 
breadth. The average breadth may be estimated 
at 1500 miles, and tbe whole area at 12,000,000 of 
square miles. It lies between 35°. and 1 68°. of long, 
west from Greenwich, dividing the Atlantic from 
the Pacific Ocean. Its form is very irregular. 
On the south it has a long narrow projection, 
terminating in Cape Horn. On the north, it 
spreads to its greatest width ; and stretching ge- 
nerally to the north-west, approaches within 
forty miles of the eastern extremity of Asia. Its 
limits on tlie north have not been fully examined ; 
but the investigations of captain Ihirry prove 
that it is bounded by an arm of the sea, at least 
as far as long. 113°. west, from Greenwich; and, 
it can scarcely be doubted, that this strait is con- 
tinued to the Pacific Ocean, and forms a com- 
plete separation between the and the 

arctic regions connected with ureeliiland. Ex- 
tending through every zone, and comprising 
every variety of climate and soil, which are 
requisite for any production of the earth ; dis- 
tinguished for the grandeur of its natural features, 
and the richness and variety of its vegetables, 
minerals, and gems, tliis continent may well bo 
entitled the New World. It is not less interest- 
ing as the birth place of all modern republics — • 
the grand theatre on which a new series of expe- 
riments, upon the political and moral institutions 
of men, has been commenced. The Garibbcan 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico divide the continent 
into two great portions — North and South Ame- 
rica. They are connected by the narrow Isiliinus 
of Darien, in lat. 8°. north. 

2. History. — ^It luts been believed by many, 
that America was not unknown to the ancients ; 
and, from certain passages in the works of some 
of the writers of antiquity, as well as from coin- 
cidences in the languages and customs of some 
of llie nations of the old and new continent, 
plausible reasons have been advanced in favour 
of this theory. Whatever knowledge, however, 
the inhabitants of Europe possessed of America, 
no traces of it existed at the period of the revival 
of letters; and, it was generally supposed, that 
the Canades, or Fortunate Islands, formed the 
western boundary of tbeir world. For the cor- 
rection of this error, and the discovery of a new 
continent, mankind are indebted to the genius 
and enterprise of Christoval ('olon, a native of 
Genoa, better known to us by the name of Chris- 
topher Columbus. From a long and clo.se ap- 
plication to the study of geography, this great 
man had obtained a know ledge of the tme figure 
of the earth, far beyond what was common to the 
age in which he lived. Another continent, he 
conceived, necessary to complete the balance of 
the terraqueous globe ; but lie erroneously con- 


ceived it to be connected with that of India 
This error arose from the construction of the 
maps of that period; which represented the 
oriental countries of Asia, as stretching vastly 
farther to the east, than actual observation has 
proved them to extend. Having fully satisfied 
liimself with the theoretical truth of his system, 
his adventurous spirit made him eager to verify 
it by experiment. For this purpose, he applied 
to the .senate of Genoa, developing his views, 
and representing the advantages which would 
accrue to the republic, from the possession of a 
new route to the great source of opulence. The 
Genoese, however, treated the idea as absurd 
and chimerical, and rejected the proposal with 
contempt. Altliough disappointed in this first 
attempt, Columbus w'as not discouraged. Through 
his brollicr, Bartholomew, he applied to Henry 
\TT. of I'bigland; but, tlie cautious prudence of 
that monarch, deprived him of the honour of 
patronising a man, whose friendship w'ould have 
immortalized him. The next attempt of Co- 
lumbus, was at the Portuguese court; which had 
in that age, greatly distinguished itself by favouring 
the .spirit of discovery along the African coast. 
Here he met with an additional mortification, 
from an attempt to anticipate him in the enter- 
prise ; which, however, proved abortive at an 
early period. As a last resource, he now pre- 
sented his scheme to tbe court of Spain. After 
eight years of anxious solicitation and contemp- 
tuous neglect, he at last obtained a gleam of 
royal favour on his bold and original project. 

3. Theititercst of^queen Isabella procured him 
three small vessels, with which he set sail from 
the port of Palos, in Andalusia, on the 3d of 
August, 1492. He steered directly for the Ca- 
naries, whence, after having refitted, as well as 
he could, his crazy and ill-appointed flotilla, he 
again sailed, on the 6th of September, keeping 
a due we.stcrn course over an unknown ocean. 
Several days ))asscd without a sight of land, and 
the anxieties of the sailors, arising from this cir- 
cumstance, were heightened by the variation ot 
the compass, then first perceived. An open 
mutiny took place, which required all the cou- 
rage and address of the great navigator, to quell 
It. They pursued their course ; but when thirty 
(lay.s had elapsed, w'ithout any indication of an 
apjiroach to land, both officers and men joined 
ill a second revolt. Columbus was forced par- 
tially to give way to their remonstrances. IR 
consented to return, if, after proceeding three 
days longer, nothing appeared to confirm his ex- 
pectations. With these assurances, they again 
proceeded, and about midnight, on the 11th of 
October, Columbus, who was standing on the 
forecastle, discovered a light a-head. 

4. Morning displayed the joyful sight of land, 
and the sailors were now as ardent, in their ex- 

ressions of repentance and admiration, as they 

ad before been insolent and ungovernable, lu® 
island of St. Salvador, one of tlie Bahamas, 'vvos 
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the first part of America trodden by the feet of Christian people; with powei ,to set up his 
Europeans. From the rude poverty of the inha- standard, and take possession of tlie same, as 
bitants, Columbus soon perceived that he was vassals of the crown of England/ Such were 
still at a distance from the shores of India. The the terms of this grant, which rivalled the bulls 


island of Cuba was next discovered, and al- 
though no gold was found, the natives pointed 
to the east, where, in an island, which they 
called Ilayti, this metal was said to abound. 
Columbus proceeded in that direction, and 
discovered Ilayti on the sixth of December. 
Here he found some specimens of gold ; and, 
leaving some men to form a colony, he re- 
turned to Spain. On his arrival, he immedi- 
ately proceeded to court, where he was received 
with admiration and respect. The glory and 
benefit which promised to result from the disco- 
very, rendered the government eager to forward 
his design. A fleet of seventeen sail was pre- 
})ared ; and Columbus, who was now a])pointed 
viceroy of all the countries he should discover, 
departed on his second voyage, accompanied 
by many persons of rank and distinction. Dur- 
ing the progress of tins voyage, he discovered 
the islands of Dominicu, INlarigahnitc, (luada- 
loupe, Montserrat, Antigua, Porto Rico, and 
.lamaica. The success of tliis great man did not 
fail to excite envy and intrigut! against him at 
till! court of Spain. An officer was sent to act 
as a spy over his actions : and Columbus soon 
lound it necessary to return to Europe, for the 
])urpose of defeating the machinations of his 
enemies. After great difficulty, lie obtained 
leave to set out on a third expedition, in 1408. 
Sailing south from Spain, as far as the equator, 
he then dircct(!(l his course to the west, and 
steered with the trade winds across the Atlantic. 
At the end of seventeen days, the island of Tri- 
nidad was discovered; and, on the first of Au- 
gust, he reached the mouth of the great river 
Orinoco. From the magnitude of this stream, 
he concluded that he had discovered the conti- 
nent; and, the continuance of land to the west, 
confirmed the belief. He then coasted along 
westward, to Cape Vela, from which he crossed 
over to Hispaniola. The new glory, which Co- 
lumbus had now acquired, excited fresh in- 
trigues against him, which prevailed so far, that 
he was superseded in his government, and sent 
home in irons. He justified himself, however, 
to the court; and, in 1502, was allow'ed to de- 
part on a fourth voyage, in the course of which, 
he discovered the harbour of Porto Ihillo, and a 
eonsKierahle part of the continent. He then re- 
turned to Europe, and died at Valladolid, in the 
year 1506, in the 59th year of his age. 

5. The honour of having made known to 
mankind the existence of North America, and, 
indeed, the first discovery of the continent was 
acquired by the family of Cabots, residents of 
Ih’istol, in England. The fame which Colum- 
bus had gained by his discoveries, spread through 
Furope, and inspired many with a similar spirit 
bf enterprise. As early as the year 1495, John 
Vabot, a Venetian, obtained from Henry VII. 

England, a commission for himself, and his 
three sons, ‘to navigate all parts of the ocean, 
nr the puipose of discovering islands, countries, 
9*^ provinces, either of Gentiles, or 1 nfi- 
which have been hitherto unknown to ;dl 


of the papal see, in the extent of the power and 
authority it professed to confer. In pursuance 
of this commission, John Cabot sailed from 
England, in 1497, carrying with him his three 
sons. On the 24th of June, 1497, he discovered 
a large island, to which he gave the name of 
Prima Vista, or the First Seeui, now called New- 
foundland. A few days after, he discovered a 
smaller island, to which he gave the name of St. 
John’s; and, continuing his course westwardly, 
he soon fell in with the continent, and sailed 
along the coast of l.abnidor, as far as the latitude 
of 67"^. 30'. north. But, not meeting with the ex- 
pected north-west passage, he changed his course 
to the south, and sailed along the wdiole coast, 
as far as Florida, having made the first and most 
(‘xtonded discoveries of the iriaiii land of the 
New World. 

6. A spirit of discovery was now universally 
excited. In 1499, Amerigo V'espucci, a Floren- 
tine, a man of science ami genius, sailed with a 
simill sijuadroii to the New World, but made 
very little ad diti^ to the former discoveries. 
He, bow’evor,4p3Bp^^hed, on his return, the first 
description ol tlie now countries that had ap- 
pealed, and the injustice of mankind has given 
his name to the whole continent, an honour to 
which Columbus wais so much more justly en- 
titled. In the year 1500, the coast of Brazil 
was accidentally discovered by Alvarez do Ca- 
bral, a Portuguese admiral, in coiiseipience of 
having been driven too far to tlie west, on a 
voyage round the Cape of Good Ho])e. The 
idea entertained originally by Columbus, that 
America was part of the continent of Asia, wais 
generally received until 1513, wlieii the Pacific 
Ocean being descried from the mountains of the 
Isthrims of Darien, tliis delusion was dissipated. 
Ill 1512, Ponce de Econ, a Spaniard, sailed from 
Porto Rico, northwardly, and discovered the 
continent in 8'. north lat. He landed on 
Kaster-day, wlicncc, according to some, Florida 
derives its name ; hut, according to others, it 
was so call(!«I from the verdure and bloom, with 
which, at that season, the country was covered. 
For many years the name was applied to the 
whole of the continent. 

In 1517, Hernandrz (’ordova sailed from Ha- 
vjmnah, with three barks, and 110 men, on a 
voyage of discovery. Steering a westerly course, 
the first land he saw was Caipe Catoche, the 
eastern point of the peninsula, now called Yu- 
catan. The. Spaniards were here astonished to 
meet with natives, clothed in cotton garments, 
and exhibiting other traces of civilization and 
w’calth. They attempted to land, hut were re- 
pulsed, with great loss ; and Cordov a himselt 
died soon after his return to Cuba. In the fol- 
lowing year, Velasquez, the governor of Cuba^ 
excited by the accounts given of the country^ 
dispatched a second armament, under the com- 
mand of Juan de Gryalva, consisting of four 
ships, and 200 Spanish soldiers. This expe- 
dition sailed on the fifth of April, 1518, and 
completed those discoveries which led to the sub- 
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g^tion of Mexico. They first touched at the 
island of Cozumel, and then at another, which 
they called the Island of Sacrifices, from its being 
the first place where they had observed human 
sacrifices. They terminated their voyage at St. 
Juan de Ullua, and returned in triumph to Cuba, 
having examined a considerable extent of the 
coast, and ascertained the existence of the rich 
and extensive empire of Montezuma. From 
them this country received the name of New 
Spain. The success of this expedition, and the 
reports of the wealth to be found in New Spain, 
induced Velasquez to send out another arma- 
ment of ten ships, and 550 soldiers, under the 
command of Hernando Cortez; and with this 
small force, aided by treachery and cruelty, that 
celebrated adventurer commenced the war in 
which he completely subdued the empire of 
Mexico. 

8. Several years now elapsed without any 
further progress being made in the discovery of 
North America. The French, who had not dis- 
played the same spirit of enterprise as their 
neighbours, entered the lists in 1524. In that 
year Francis I. sent John Verrazani, a Florentine, 
to America, for the purpose of making disco- 
veries. He traversed the coast from lat. 28*^. to 
50°. north; but in a second some time 
after, was unfortunately lost. Stephen 

Gomez, the first Spaniard who came upon the 
North American coast, with a view to discovery, 
sailed from Groyn in Spain to Cuba and Florida, 
thence northward to ("ape Razo, in lat. 46®. 
north, in search of a northern passage to the 
East Indies. In the spring of 1534, a fleet was 
fitted out at St. Maloes, in France, by direction 
of Francis I. with the design of attempting dis- 
coveries. The command of the fleet was given 
to James Cartier. He arrived at Newfoundland 
in May of this year. Thence he sailed north- 
wardly, and on the day of the festival of St. 
Lawrence he found himself in the midst of a 
broad gulf, which he named the St. Lawrence. 
He gave the same name to the river which 
empties into it. In this voyage he sailed as far 
north as lat. 51®., expecting in vain to find a 
passage to China. In the following year he 
sailed up the river St. Lawrence as far as the 
Falls. He called the country New France; 
built a fort, in which he spent the winter, and 
returned the following spring to France. On 
Uie 12th of May, 1539, Ferdinand de Solo, with 
900 men, besides sailors, sailed from Cuba, 
having for his object the conquest of Florida. 
On the 30th of May he arrived at Spirito Santo, 
from whence he travelled in various directions, 
and, after exploring a vast extent of country, 
and even reaching, as it is supposed by some, 
the river Susquehannah, died on the bank of the 
Mississippi, aged forty-two years. Cartier, in 
the next year, made a third voyage to Canada, 
built a fort, and began a settlement in 1541 or 
1542, which he called Charlebourg, four leagues 
above Port St. Croix. He soon afterwards broke 
np the settlement, and sailed for Newfoundland. 
In 1542 Francis La Roche was sent to Canada 
by the French king, with 200 men, women, and 
cnildren, but returned with his colony the next 
^piing. In 1550 a number of adventurers sailed 
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for Canada, but were not afterwards heard of. 
No other attempt appears to have been made to 
settle Canada during this century. In 1562, a 
French squadron under the command of John 
liebalt, arrived on the coast of Florida, and 
discovered a river, which is supposed to be the 
St. Mary’s. As he coasted northwards, he dis- 
covered several other rivers, one of which he 
called Port Royal. 

9. The attempts to find out a north-east pas- 
sage to India having failed, the Fnglisli* sent out, 
in 1576, Captain Frobisher, to find a north-west 
passage. The first land which he made was a 
cape, which he named Queen FJizabeth’s Fore- 
land. In coasting morlherly, he discovered the 
straits which bear nis name The two following 
years he made a second and a third voyage, 
which produced no material discovery. In the 
same year, Sir Francis Drake, being on a cruise 
against the Spaniards in the Pacific ocean, landed 
on the continent of North America, northward 
of California, took possession of a harbour, and 
called the surrounding country New Albion. 
In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a 
patent from Queen Klizabeth for lands not yet 
possessed by any Christian prince, provided lie 
would take possession within six years. In 1583, 
he sailed to Newfoundland, and took formal 
possession of the continent of North Amcricn, 
in the name of the crown of England. In pur- 
suing his discoveries, he lost one of his ships on 
the shoals of Sable, and, on his return home, a 
storm overtook him, in which be was unfor- 
tunately lost. In 1584, a patent was granted by 
Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh, by the authority 
of which, be sent out a colony the next year. 
They arrived on the coast, and anchored a few 
leagues west of the Roanoke. Here they laiulcd, 
and took possession of the country on behalf of 
(Jucen Elizabeth, ’^balling it, in honour of her, 
Virginia. In 1585, a colony was planted, but 
became so disheartened, that they returned to 
England in 1 586, with Sir Francis Drake*. Anotlier 
attempt was made, in the year last mentioned, to 
establish a colony jn Virginia, but with similar 
ill .success. 

10. A third attempt, made in 1587, also failed; 
the colonists perished miserably, having either 
died of famine or been massacred by the Indians. 
In 1585, an English expedition, under the com- 
mand of Davis, discovered Davis’s straits ; and 
examined the adjoining coasts as far as 72®^ 
latitude in 1587. In 1602, Bartholomew Gos- 
nold with thirty-two persons, made a voyage to 
North Virginia, as it was then called, and dis- 
covered and gave names to Cape Cod, Marthas 
V^ineyard, and Elizabeth Islands. Attempts 
were made to form a settlement in the vi('inity, 
but without success ; and it is believed that, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, tliere 
was not one European family settled on all the 
va.st extent of coast from Greenland to Honda. 
In 1603, Bartholomew Gilbert, in a voyage ^ 
South Virginia, in search of the colony wluci 
was left there in 1587, landed near Chesapeake 
bay, where, in a skirmish with the Indians 
was unfortunately slain. In the same year, t e 
king of France granted by patent to , 
Mons all the country from the fortieth to t 
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forty-sixth degree of north latitude, under the 
name of Acadia. In 1605, George ’.s islands and 
Pentecost harbour were’ discovered by captain 
Weymouth, who soon afterwards entered a large 
river, now supposed to be the Kennebeck or 
Penobscot. In 1606, James I. divided Virginia 
into two colonies, the northern and southern, 
which were granted to different companies. The 
next year, M. de Champlain sailed up the St. 
Lawrence, and founded Quebec. In 1607, the 
first permanent settlement was effected in the 
present state of Virginia, at James-town, the 
first English town in America. 

11. Henry Hudson, a native of England, but 
at the time in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, discovered, in 1609, and sailed 
up the river which has since borne his name. Set- 
tlements were soon after made here by the Dutch. 
In 1614, captain Smith explored the coast of 
Massachusetts, and thence southerly ; and on his 
return home to London drew a map of the 
country, which he called New England, a name 
which has superseded that of North Virginia. 
In 1616, William Bafiin discovered the great 
northern bay which bears his name. In 1620, 


the first permanent settlement was effected at 
Plymouth, in New England. In 1627, a colony 
of Swedes and Fins came over, and made 
the first settlement on the Delaware river. Ill 
the reign of Charles 1. Lord Baltimore, a Roman 
Catholic, obtained a grant of land upon Chesa- 
peake Bay, and soon after came with a number 
of Catholics, and settled Maryland. Connec- 
ticut and Rhode island were next settled from 
Massachusetts. New Jersey was granted to the 
Duke of York, by Charles II. In 1669, the 
settlement of the Carol inas began. In 1682, 
William Penn, with a colony of Quakers, arrived 
in Pennsylvania. Louisiana was colonized by 
the French in the beginning of the next century, 
and in 1732, Georgia was settled by general Ogle- 
thorpe. 

12. Following its great geographical features, 
we divide the present article on America, into 
two parts; i.e. North and South America; 
and again subdivide them into chapters, sugges- 
ted by the great physical peculiarities, and po- 
litical divisions of these two important portions 
of the globe. 


PART L— NORTH AM^CA. 

CHAP. I. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 


North America is the largest of tlie two great 
divisions of the American Continent, extending 
from the isthmus of Darien, in latitude ; 
to Barrow’s straits, in latitude 71*^. north ; and 
from Davis’s to Behring’s straits. Its greatest 
length from north-east to south-west, is 3000 
miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west, 
3800 miles. 

13. Seas, Bays, and Guurs. — The waters 
which intersect the American Continent, may be 
considered in connection with the three great 
oceans around it, of which they are branches — 
th(? Atlantic, the I’acific, and the Arctic oceans. 
The Pacific ocean has few branches of much 
importance, extending into the Western Conti- 
nent — Cook’s inlet, Norfolk Sound, Queen ( ’har- 
lottes, and Nootka Sounds, and the Straits of 
St. Juan de Fuca, are the only considerable in- 
dentations in the coast until we reach the gulf 
of California. This gulf extends towards the 
north, between the peninsula of California, and 
the main, to the distance of 800 miles, varying 
bom 20 to 120 miles in breadth. Its entrance 
IS between Cape St. Lucas, and C’ape C’orrientes, 
It is full of islands, and shoals, and its navi- 
gation is difficult. The harbour of Acapulco is 
the principal port on the peninsula; and the 
gulfs ot Tehuantepee and Panama, are the two 
principal points proposed for opening a com- 
Kjunication between the oceans. ^ — ^The gulf of 
uayaquil is the principal indentation in the 
coa.st ot South America, until wc reach the gulf 


or Archipelago of Chiloe. The gulf is studded 
with numerous islands, and bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Grecian Archipelago, in the 
liveliness and enterprise of its inhabitants, as well 
a.s in its natural features. 

14. The straits of Magellan present the first 
opening from llie Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, 
extending 340 miles in a winding course, between 
California, and Terra del Fuego. l^he western 
current, from the Atlantic, passes througli these 
straits into the Pacific, with great rapidity, and 
the navigation is very difficult. 

15. The Atlantic Ocean makes but few en- 
croachments upon the eastern coast of South 
America ; and some parts of it are even desti- 
tute of convenient harbours. The principal 
openings are those formed by the two great 
rivers, the Amazon, and the Paraguay. These 
vast expanses of fresh water resemble ordinary 
gulfs, or bays, in size, the former being fifty, and 
the latter 180 miles in breadth. The La Plata 
is not safe as a place of anchorage, on account 
of the force of its current, and the sand banks 
with which it abounds. The best harbours on 
the eastern coast of South America, are those of 
Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, the last 
of which is remarkably defended from the agita- 
tions of the ocean by an extensive reef resem- 
bling an artificial mole, and is considered one of. 
tlie finest ports in the world. 

16. In proceeding northward, from the river 
Amazon, we soon reach the extensive sea which 
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separate the two portions of the continent. 
They are separated from the main ocean, by the 
chain of the West India islands, and the ap- 
pearance of the whole at once suggests the idea 
that they have been formed by the gradual en- 
croachments of the current from the east, pro- 
duced or aided by the trade winds j and that 
the islands are the relics of an extensive tract of 
land which formerly united Nortli and South 
America. The principal divisions of this branch 
of the Atlantic are the Carribbean sea on the 
south, and the gulf of Mexico on the north. 
The island of Cuba, and the other large islands, 
often called the greater Antilles, form the northern 
limit of the Carribbean sea : it is separated from 
the ocean by the smaller cliain, or Carribbee 
islands, and extending 1400 miles in length, and 
washes the coast of Colombia and Ouatiinala. 
The bay of Honduras, and gulf of Darien are 
its principal large divisions, and tlie harbour of 
Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Laguira are its 
best ports. 

17. The gulf of Mexico washes the coast of 
Mexico and the United States, separated from 
the ocean by the sandy peninsula of I'lorida. 
ft extends about 1000 miles in length, and 700 
or 800 in breadth. The passage to the ocean is 
rendered easy by a rapid ciirrei^JfcJjKmed the gulf 
stream, which continually flows*S.'h rough the 
straits or gulf of Florida. Tlie entrance is, for 
the same reason, very didicult, and recpiires a 
circuitous and dangerous navigation through the 
shoals and keys of lln- Bahama isles. 

18. The gulf stream is one of the most re- 
markable permanent currents on the globe, it 
appears to be formed by the accumulation of 
water which die trade winds throw into the 
Carribbean sea, from the wide Atlantic ; or 
striking the shores of the Isthmus of Darien, 
they are turned northward into the gulf of 
Mexico, and thence pass out by tlie most un- 
obstructed pas'^age between ('ul)a and the Ba- 
hamfLs, and the penin.sula of Florida. It issues 
from the gulf with a velocity of four or five miles 
an hour, and sweeps along the American coast 
nearly ]wallel to it, at the distance of thirty to 
fifty miles from (’ape ilatteras. The coast then 
taking a more northerly direction, tlm line of the 
gulf stream recedes from it until it reaches the 
banks of Newfoundland. Here it is turned 
towards the east, and would app<^ar sometimes 
to reach the north-ea.sterri coast of hhirope. 
Tropical productions are frequently thrown up 
on the coast of Scotland and Norway, which 
could only find their way by this current; and 
in one instance the mast of a ve.ssel burned in 
the West Indies, was cast upon the shore of the 
Hebrides. The current appears to pa.ss in an 
immense curve to the Azores, where it is also 
traced by the American productions it throws up, 
and .seems then to pass on, and be lost in the 
great western current from which it originated. 
Humboldt estimates that two years are occupied 
in the whole circuit. The gulf stream is readily 
distinguished from the surrounding ocean, by its 
greater temperature, produced by the trojiical 
sun in the gulf of Mexico, and which it retains 
to the banks of Newfoundland, even in the 
winter season. The colour of its water, and 


the sea-weed with which it abounds, are also 
very obvious indications. The vapours which 
rise from it render the atmosphere above it, and 
the winds which blow from it peculiarly damp. 
F'roin the dift'erence of temperature between it 
and the surrounding ocean^ it is tlift theatre of 
frequent gales and tluinder-siorms. It diniiiii.shes 
in velocity, and increases in width, as it proceeds; 
and both circumstances are afi’ected by the state 
of the wind. It is found that the current which 
runs through the gulf of Mexico, and ultimately 
forms this stream, throws up sand on the coast 
of Mexico, which renders its hnrhoiirs shallow, 
and the coast difficult of navigation. The beds 
cf sand, filled with sea shells, which have been 
discovered at ten leagues from the [iresent shore, 
indicate that in this way the land is encroaching 
upon the sea, and the basin of the gulf gradually 
contracting. No good port is found along the 
coast; and the harbours of (Julxi are the nearest 
places of safe rendezvous for tlie armed shi])S of 
Spain. That of tlie Havnnriah is the best. 

10. A large part of tla^ ('onst of the United 
States is al.so low and alluvial, like that of Mexi- 
co, anti prtsents a succession of sand hanks, se- 
parated iVom the shore by a series of sliallow 
jiassagcs and .sounds, which afford grt'al fa- 
cilities for the coasting trarle, hut none for I’onngn 
commerce. The harbours of C’harI(\stoii, and the 
Savannah river, are almost exelusivt'ly the scat 
of foreign trade, until \v«! reach tlie lint* ojieiiings 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware hays. The 
C’he.sapeake hay reseinl)les an inland st'a, in the 
extent of its surface, the number of its tributary 
streams, and the character of its navigation. Its 
length is 180 milts, and its average breadth from 
ten to twenty miles. It receives several large 
rivers, and numberless small strtsuns ; and is the 
medium of extensive trade in itself. 

20. Delaware hay is inneh less extensive, and 
must rather be ctinsidered as the prolonged es- 
tuary of the river of tlie same name. Its length 
i.s about sixty miles, and its hrtiadth increases 
from three to thirty miles, in going towards the 
entrance. It is navigable for large vessels, but 
obstructed by shoals. At New* York we enter 
on the primitive region of the United States, 
and find a corresponding change in the coa.st. 
Tlie shores become hold, and indented with 
many harbours of great depth. The port of New 
York is one of the finest in the world, and the 
principal seat of foreign trade in the United 
States. 

21. The larger branches of the ocean on the 

New Kngland coast, are Long-island sound, 
about fourteen miles long, and three to twenty- 
five wide, dividing Long-island from the state 
of Connecticut. Naragannot bay, which pene- 
trates the small state of Rhode island, and gives 
it every part of a coast. Buzzards bay, on the 
.south .side of the peninsula of Barnstable, and 
Ma.ssachu setts bay, in which is the harbour of 
Boston, on the nortli side, bounded by cape Cod 
and cape Ann - 

22. The bay of I'undy divides the state o 
IVTaine from the British province of Nova Scotia* 

It is remarkable for the height of its tides, whic 
sometimes flow from forty to sixty feet, witn a 
rapidity wliich is scarcely credible, and whiC 
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gometimes renders them destructive to the cattle 
feeding on the shores. 

23. The river St. Lawrence forms an extensive 
gulf at its mouth, which bears the same name. 
It is divided from the ocean by the islands of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, stretching about 
400 miles from east to west, and an equal dis- 
tance from north to south. 

24. Tlie seas and bays of the northern ex- 
tremity of America must be considered as 
branches of the Arctic ocean, although the limits 
of this ocean are not yet ascertained.^ — Davis’s 
straits is a passage 450 miles wide, by which 
we approach the division of the waters of the 
globe from the Atlantic ocean. In pursuing a 
direct course, we enter Baffin’s bay, wlmse ex- 
istence was for some time doubted ; but which 
has been fully examined and surveyed in the 
recent voyages undertaken by order of the British 
government. It stretches between luc coast of 
Greenland and Labrador, as far as bit. 80®. north. 
Its outlets or connections on tlic north have not 
been trailed; nor is it known that there is any 
direct communication to the Atlantic on the 
east, except by tlie strait which insulates the 
point on which cape Farewell is situated. 

25. At the entrance of Davis’s straits are the 
straits of Hudson and Cumberland, loading into 
Hudson’s bay, a large iiiUind sea, (extending from 
lat. 51®. to 68®. north, and from Ion. 75®. to 1)5®. 
west. Its navigation is difficult, on account of 
the ice, which completely closes it during a large 
part of tlvc yi*ar ; and renders it dangerous 
(luring tlie period of its formation and destruction. 
It exceeds the Baltic in size. It does not abound 
in lish ; but two species of the whale are taken 
here. 

26. North of Hudson’s straits, a strait was 
discovered by the British expedition under capt. 
Uuss, and penetrated by captidii Parry to Mel- 
ville island, in tlie Ion. of 113®. west, to which 
the name of Barrow’s straits luis been given. The 
land on the noriliern side was called North 
Georgia, but it was not ascertained whether it 
consisted merely of a grouj) of islands, or formed 
a part of an extended tract of land. The diffi- 
culties and dangers attending the exploring tour, 
Irorii the long winter ])criod of darkness, and the 
short summer of light, with the conseipient ac- 
cumulation of ice, ]U’evented captain Iknry from 
ascertaining the connections of tlic southern land ; 
and from determining whether any communica- 
tion existed with Hndsijn’s bay. An expedition 
sent into this bay during the following season 
was equally imsiiccessful ; but captain Parry 
approached so near to tlie situation in which the 
sea was seen by Hearn and Franklin, as to leave 
little doubt that there is a continued passage 
along the northern coast of North America, to 
the mouth of Mackenzie’s river, and tlience to 
the straits of Behring. 

27. Another expedition has been sent to at- 
tempt farther discoveries; and a land party, 
under captain I-ranklin, with a second squadron 
sent by Behring’s straits, will atU inpt to prose- 
cute the same object in their mode, with the 
uope of forming a junction, or approaching so 
near to each otlier, that the geography of these 
unknown regions may be in some measure 


settled, even if no practical result snoud follow 
It Is, indeed, quite improbable that a channel 
which could not be passed in two years of labour 
and suffering, by the best appointed ships, en- 
tirely appropriated to the conveyance of the 
men, fuel, and provisions, necessary for navi- 
gating in these cold and desolate regions, should 
ever become a regular channel of lucrative 
commerce, while tiie passage round cape Horn 
can be made with far more ease and safety in a 
shorter period. 

28 . Mountains. — North America is unrivalled 
for the ma!gnitude of its lakes, and yields only 
to South America in the size of its rivers and 
basins. Its mountains are generally inferior in 
height to those of the other quarters of the world, 
but in the length of its chains it surpasses the 
eastern continent. It is traversed by two great 
chains of primitive mountains; the Rocky, or 
Chippewan mountains on the west, and the 
Apalachian chain, embracing the Allegany ridge, 
and the White mountairis on the easi. 

29 The great western cliairi of North America 
may be considered as a yirolongation of the An- 
des. Its origin may be traced to the Isthmus of 
Darien, where it is connected with the Andes by 
a low, but imiuterruptcd ridge. It increases in 
height as it north, pursuing an irregular 

course, soniTOmcs in the centre, and sometimes 
on one side of the jicninsula, until it maches the 
eighteenth degree of latitude, where it stretches 
from south to north, and apy)roaches the eastern 
coast. 

30. In the Mexican division, there is a group 
of mountains which rivals the most elevated of 
the new' continent; the prineiyial are Popoca- 
tapetl, and the Fic de Oruciba, above 17,000 
feet in height; and Irtaccihuatl, 15,000 feet 
high ; all of them volcanic summits, unlike the 
South American Andes. The ridge of the chain 
liere spreads into one extensive table land ; and 
the most elevated summits, instead of forming a 
continued crest of peaks, are either dispersed 
upon this extended mountain top, or ranged in 
lines, w'liich jueserve no regular course. As far 
as the nineteenth degree of latitude, this chain is 
termed tin? Gordillera of Anahuar, or Mexico. 
Here it takes the name of the Sierra Madie, and 
runs north-west to Guanaxuato, where it sends 
off’ a branch to the east and another to tlu' west. 
The principal chain extends northward to the 
sources of the Bio del Norte and Bio Gihi, and on 
entering tlie United States receives the name of 
the Rocky, or Chipjiewan mountains. Duly 
four of the summits in the southern part of the 
chain are covered with perpetual snow. The 
general aspect of that part is volcanic ; and the 
country is subject to earthquakes and fu^ry 
eruptions, although they are less frequent than in 
South America. 

31. In Its middle course, between the latitudes 
of 35®. or 40®. and 55®. north, the great w'estern 
chain has been called by various names ; among 
which the most common are the lioeky, Shining, 
and Chippewan mountains ; the last being de- 
rived from the Indian, and the only one which 
seems apjilicable as a distinctive title. This part 
of the range was quite unexplored, until it was 
traversed by Lewes and Clark, and more recently 
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by Major Longr, under the direction of the govern- 
ment of tlie United States. To the latter we are 
psLTUCuhrly indebted for the most detailed and 
interesting accounts of these mountains, 
adjoining regionSf which has yet been given 
The general course of the Chippewan range is 
m>rth-north-east. Its breaddi varies from 50 to 
100 and 200 miles. They rise abruptly from 
the elevated plains at their eastern base, towering 
into peaks of great height, which renders them 
visible at the distance of more than 100 miles 
on the east, and in some states of the air 140 
miles. At this distance the view is that of se- 
veral conic summits, unconnecteil at their base. 

At a nearer approach an uninterrupted chain is 
discovered, crowned with sharp conical peaks. 
The body of tlie range consists of ridges and 
peaks variously disposed, and interspersed with 
many broad and fertile valleys. The more 
elevated parts are covered with perpetual snows, 
which contribute to give them a luminous, 
and at a great distance even a brilliant appear- 
ance, from which they have derived their name 
of the Shining Mountains. They are chiefly 
primitive in their geological character, but covered 
for some distance on the eastern declivity with 
a crust of secondary rocks. The base of these 
mountains is skirted by a ra4(^ naked and 
almost perpendicular rocks of sandstone, visible 
at the distance of several miles, and resembling 
a vast rampart, erected to guard the approaches 
and intercept the view of the main ridge. The 
whole appears as if it had been broken off from 
the mass, and thrown into its present position, 
by some great convulsion of nature. These, and 
other ridges of sandstone found in the neigh- 
bouring plains, often assume the form of ruined 
towers and castles ; and like similar objects in 
the plains of Russia and Africa, might be mis- 
taken by a careless traveller for tlie remnants 
of ancient works of art. 

32. The lower portions of these mountains 
are covered with a scattered growth of dwarf 
pines, cedar, and oak, and exhibit a very rugged 
and broken aspect. Above the limit of woody 
plants it is almost wholly naked ; the soil is very 
scanty, and on the highest, or Long’s Peak 
scarcely a lichen or moss is to be seen. Here 
the limit of snow^ was found in midsummer. It 
has been already observed, that the summits of 
the chain are generally covered with snow in 
latitude 42®. and of course cannot be le.ss than 
8000 feet in elevation. Some which were ob- 
Ecrved farther north, seemed to be snow-clad 
almost to their bases. The highest points as- 
certained in this part of the chain are Long^s 
or Highest Peak, 12,500 feet ; and James’s Peak, 
11,500 feet above the level of the sea, situated 
near the sources of the Arkansaw and Platte 
rivers, in latitude 41". 30'. 

33. North of the sources of the Missouri we 
nave no account of these mountains, except from 
the tour of that accurate and intelligent traveller, 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Prom liim we learn 
that in his route to the Arctic Ocean, he found 
them extending northward in the same direction, 
until they terminated near the mouth of Mac- 
kenzie’s river, beyond 06°. north latitude. They 
appear, in this part of their course, to diminish 
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in elevation, but still rise to the limits of no 
pctual snow, which is lower in these latitudes 
and retain the other characteristic appearance^ 
of the range. Their structure is not known; hui 
there is no reason to doubt that they are still 
composed of primitive rocks. 

34, In reviewing the whole course and cha- 
racter of this great range of mountains, we shall 
find it surpassing most chains of the old continent 
in dimensions and grandeur. It extends without 
interruption for the distance of 7000 miles, and 
seems like the spire of the continent it traverses. 
Commencing with moderate elevation at the 
south, it soon spreads into so wide and elevated 
a plain, that cities and empires may be founded 
on its expanded mountain tops ; and this is 
again crowned with lofty summits, which, if they 
were placed even on the ordinary level of the 
earth, would be deemed vast mountains. The 
grandeur of this part of the chain is increased 
by the volcanic cnaracter of its peaks. Popo- 
catapetl, the loftiest, is continually burning; 
Orcraba, Tiirtla, and Colima, have occasional 
eruptions ; and this region was the scene of one 
of the most remarkable events in the natural 
history of the earth which is upon record, the 
formation of the large volcano of Jorullo. Du- 
ring a series of earthquakes and other convuU 
sions, which occurred in 1759, at the distance 
of 180 miles from any active volcano, this new 
volcano was thrown up by the heavings of the 
earth upon a plain to the height of 1500 feet, 
surrounded by five less elevated cones, and 
thousands of small ones, all of which threw 
forth fiery eruptions. Jorullo is still burning, 
and throws out large quantites of lava from its 
sides. The Mexican Cordillera is not less dis- 
tinguished for it.s mines of gold and silver, the 
roverbial standard of immense wealth, which 
ave recently given new gnergy to enterprise, 
and new violence to the mania of speculation in 
Great Britain. In going northward we still 
find the singular combination of a level country 
at a mountainous height; and travel with the same 
ease at two miles above the level of the sea, as 
on the sands of its .shores. On passing the pa- 
rallel of 30". the table-land extends in breadth 
as it diminishes in height. In place of a fertile 
cultivated country, we find a dry and barren 
desert ; and the mountains, rising in a more 
obvious and regular manner from its level, 
pursue their course to the north with more ot 
the rugged. and dreary character which we as- 
sociate with a chain. Being uninhabited it forms 
an almost insurmountable barrier between the 
two portions of the continent. We know nothing 
of its mineral trea.sures beyond the Mexican 
peninsula ; but its snows and springs supply those 
vast rivers and chains of lakes which water and 
fertilize more than two-thirds of North America, 
and confer more certain and permanent wealth 
than the mines of Mexico. 

35. Along the coast of the Pacific Ocean there 
is another chain of mountains nearly parallel to 
the Chippewan, and forming a kind of secondary 
range or step between these and the ocean, 
extends from the cape of California ^ 

Columbia river near its mouth, about 30 
miles, as far north as the coast has been examinee’- 
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in the southern part it attains no great deration, 
being only 4500 feet high in California. La 
Perouse states that the northern part rises to the 
height of 10,000 feet, and is covered w^ith snow 
and glaciers. At the northern extremity is mount 
Elias, one of the loftiest peaks of North America, 
rising nearly 1 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This portion of the chain has a volcanic 
character. At Port Bucarclli, in latitude 55®. a 
Spanish voyager saw seven volcanoes, whose 
summits were crowned with snow, throwing out 
flames and ashes; and at Prince William^s 
Sound, in latitude 60®. volcanic eruptions were 
also witnessed. Mount Fairweathcr is next to 
mount Elias in height, being nearly 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Between 40°. and 
50°. of latitude, several prominent points are 
laid down by Lewis and Clark, two of which, 
on the south of the Columbia river are called 
Mount Jefferson and Mount Hood ; and three on 
the north, Mount St. Helens, Mount Hegniere, 
and Mount Baker, the last being near the straits 
of St. Juan de Fuca. The two former are covered 
with perpetual snow, and therefore cannot he less 
tlian 7000 feet in height. 

36. There arc no considerable branches pro- 
ceeding from tlie great western chain, except 
those which pass ofl‘ from it to the east and west 
in Mexico. It is obvious that there must be an 
elevated tract or ridge of land proceeding from 
it on the north, and dividing the waters of the 
northern declivity froin those of the United 
States. It has been supposed that there is a 
chain of mountains passing across to Hudson’s 
Bay, and thence around its southern extremity, 
until it unites with the chain which passes through 
the middle of Labrador ; but of tliis we have no 
good evidence. The high lands in the basin of 
the Mississippi are too little connected with this 
great range to be considered as branches. It 
appears to be flaiiked*on the western, as well as 
the eastern side, by an elevated table-land of a 
desert and dreary character. 

37. The Apalachian chain stretches the distance 
of 900 miles from south-west to north-east, along 
the eastern coast of North America, generally at 
the distance of 50 to 100 miles. It may be con- 
sidered as rising on a confused group of moun- 
tains on the borders of the Alluvion, or the 
southern coast of the United States, in the north- 
eastern part of the state of Georgia. It proceeds 
in a series of parallel ridges through the states of 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
In New \ ork and New Jersey, the chain appears 
somewhat broken, but still may be traced by a 
series of groups and ridges, of similar structure 
^ the ranges of New Fmgland ; and thence to the 
White Mountains, and the mountains of Marne, 
'vhich divide the waters of the Atlantic and 
tne St. Lawrence. 

38. The principal or central ridge of the 
southern portion is the Allegany ; and sometimes 
ya name is employed to indicate the whole chain. 

t commences in the northern part of Georgia, 
ynaer the local names of the White, Smoky, Bald, 

yon, and Yellow Mountains. On entering Vir- 
wV ^surnes the name of the Allegany Ridge, 

nich it retains during its passage through this 
and Maryland, to its apparent termination 


in the interior of Pennsylvania. A range of 
high lands may, however, be traced through the 
northern parts of Pennsylvania and the state of 
New York, to the mountains lying on the west 
of lake Champlain. The western portions of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania are occupied by se- 
veral secondary ridges, of which the principal 
are the Laurel and Chesnut ridge. Two consi- 
derable branches from the west unite with the 
Allegany ridge in Virginia ; the Clinch moun- 
tain from the southern side of the Tennessee river, 
and the Cumberland mountains, which com- 
mence near the entrance of the Tennessee and 
Kentucky rivers, into the Ohio, separate their 
Stream through their whole course. 

39. The Blue ridge is a lower and subordi- 

nate portion of the Apalachian chain, but 
longer than the Allegany. It lies between the 
Allegany ridge and the ocean, and forms the 
first step from the low and alluvial, to the 
elevated and primitive country. It commences 
near the same spot with the Allegany ridge, and 
traverses the Atlantic slates in a direction verg- 
ing more to the east, until it terminates in the 
high lands of the Hudson river, of which the 
most remarkable point is the precipitous bluff, 
on which the strong fortress of West Point is 
situated. part of its course through 

PeimsylvaniaT" it is called the north mountain, 
but again assumes the name of the Blue ridge 
on the north-east; and is known by no other but 
local designations in its passage through the 
states of New Jersey and New York. In cross- 
ing the HudsoJt river the direction and name of 
the Blue ridge is lost ; but it is still connected 
by the Taghonnui and Saddle mountains with 
the masses of primitive mountains which tra- 
verse the New-England states. 

40. The various ridges of mountains which 
form the continuation of the Appalachian chain 
east of the Hudson river, run more directly 
from north to south than other portions of the 
chain ; but they are still connected by lateral 
spurs and ridges in a scries of steps, tending on 
the whole toward the north-east, in a direction 
parallel to the coast. They may be i educed to 
two principal portions, the Green mountain 
and Ine White mountain ranges. 

41. The Green Mountain range commences 
on the northern shore of Long Island Sound, 
and passes directly north on the eastern side of 
the (’onnccticut river, until it unites with the 
height of land which bounds the basin of the 
river St. Lawrence. The White Mountain range 
originates on the same coast, in several ridges 
connected with tlie former by lateral spurs, whicri 
centre in the principal group of the White 
Mountains in the State of New Hampshire 
Branches proceed with a gradual diminution of 
height from these to the mountains of Maine, and 
in several directions towards the highl^ds, 
which separate the waters of the Ibiited States 
from those of the St. Lawrence, and which have 
been recently surveyed, with a view to the final 
settlement of the boundary between the United 
States and the British possessions. 

42. The breadth of the Apalachian chain is, ap- 
cording to computation, from 100 to Iv^O miles; 
its general course, as already observed, is parallel 
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to the coast. It ranks aniong^ the longest moun- 
tain chains ; but is surpassed by most others in 
height. None of its summits rise to the limit of 
perpetual frost ; and few attain the elevation 
which prevents the growth of forests. South of 
the Hudson KWer, the average height does not 
exceed 1000 to 2000 feet. The highest peaks in 
this part of the chain are, the Table Mountain 
in South Carolina. Otter Peak in Virginia, and 
Round Top, in the subordinate chain of the 
Catskill mountain, which do not exceed 4000 feet 
in height. Table Mountain has a lofty perpendicu- 
lar front of granite, 900 feet in height, extending a 
mile in lenglli : viewed from the valley, it appears 
like an immense wall rising up to heaven ; and the 
involuntary awe it inspires is increased by tlie 
bones of aniniMs destroyed in falling from the 
precipice, winch are strewed at its base. 

43. The general aspect of these mountains is 
not of that bold and rugged cliaracter which is 
found in most of die ranges of Europe. The 
summits are generally rounded, the declivities 
are not steep, nor are the passes nigged and 
difficult ; instead of conic peaks and a sharp 
serrated outline, they present long and level 
ridges. The sides furnish many fertile spots ; 
and the ridges are frequently sepa rated by broad 
and fertile valleys, or Hanl^lDft^y level table 
lands. Some of the richest districts of Virginia 
and the Carolinas are situated among the moun- 
tains ; and in consequence of the elevation, the 
coolness and salubrity of the northern states are 
extended into the southern. The most elevated 
ranges are composed of primitive rocks ; others 
are of secondary origin. They furnish a variety 
of valuable building stones, but no extensive 
mineral treasures. Some of the mountains of 
New England are composed of trap, and exhibit 
tlie perpendicular precipices with a columnar 
.structure which belong to the formation, and are 
finely exemplified in the (.’alton Hill at Edin- 
burgh. But they are generally primitive, and 
exhibit something of that ruggedness which is 
peculiar to the older rocks. The loftiest ])oints 
of the (been Mountains are Mansfield Moun- 
tain, and Camel’s Rump, m \'ermont, about 
4000 feet in height. Saddle Mountain in Mas- 
sacliusetts is a spur of the same chain, and 
about the same height. It is six miles in lengtl), 
and forms the highest point in Massachusetts, 
visible at a great distance from the neighbouring 
states. 

44. The White Mountains of New Hampshire 
contain the loftiest siiinmits of the Apalachian 
chain, and exhibit more of the Alpine character 
than any others in the western portion of North 
America. They comprise a long range cjf proud 
eminences, of which Mount Wjishington, the 
commanding peak, is 0034 feet in height. During 
nine, ten, ana sometimes eleven months in the 
year, their summits are covered with snow ; and 
in clear weather they are surrounded or capped 
with white fleecy clouds. These circumstances 
have given them their name ; and render them 
visible at a great distance at sea, when the wea-» 
ther is fine. The base of the mountains is co- 
vered with fore.st.s. At the height of 4000 feet, 
and above the region of ciiltivarion, it is .sur- 
rounded with a zone of shrubby evergreen.s, so 


thickly set as almost to furni.sh a passage over 
their tops. A succeeding zone extends some 
distance, which furnishes no vegetation but moss. 
The upper region is a mass of naked rocks. 
The various peaks are separated by deep chasms 
sometimes winding for a great distance between 
perpendicular walls of naked rock. The most 
remarkable of these is termed the Notch or Gap. 
It is a deep nnrrow defile on the western side, 
extending nearly two miles in length, and be- 
tween lofty precipices in one part only twenty- 
two feet wide. The mountain appears as if 
cloven at its base, with a peipendicular clifl’ on 
one side, and on the other a declivity of forty- 
five degrees. The scene is rendered peculiarly 
sublime by the great depth of the chasm, and 
the striking assemblage of rocky ruins scattered 
through every part of it. The streams which 
descend from their summits fall in numerous 
cascades from their precipices, and various por- 
tions of the group present the most romantic and 
sublime mountain scenery. 

45. It will he useful to present at one view, 
the height of the most elevated mountain peaks 
in North America, in connection with those of 
corresponding elevation on the old continent. 
The number is small whose height has been ac- 
curately ascertained. 

Western or Chippewan (biAiN. 

The loftiest are ejccecded only by the Himma- 
leh Mountains of Asia, and the Andes of South 


America 

Mount St. Elias 17,875 

Vol. Popocatepetl, or Smoking Moun- 
tain 17,720 

Vol. Pic de Ouraba, also called Citta- 

peth, or Star Iklountain 17,370 

Iztaccihuatl, or White Woman . . . l.'),700 

{Mont Bla?iCy highest of the JilpSy 15,602.) 

Nevada de Toluca 15,165 

Limit of perpetual snow, lat. 20®. . . 15,091 

Mount Fairweather (North-west coast) . 14,992 
Cofre de Perote, or Nacihcanipatepetl . 13,415 
Long’s, or Highest Peak (United States) 12,500 
James’s Peak (United States) . . . 11,500 

Mine of Real del Monte 

{St. Gothardy a suwoiit of the Alps, 8,930) 

City of Mexico and surrounding table- 
land 7,470 


( Hospital of St. Gothurdhin the Alps, 6, 807 .) 
46. Eastern or Apalachian (^iiain. 


Mount Washington, New Hampshire, 

highest peak of the White Mountain 6,634 
{Mount Olympus in Turhey, 6,500.) 

Limit of forest trees on the White Moun- 
tain 4,428 

Moose hillock (New Hampshire) . . 4,636 

{Benesevisy highest in Great Britain yA387 .) 
Mansfield Mountain, Green Mountains, 

Vermont 4,279 

Camel’s Rump, Green Mountaims, Ver- 

mont # j 

Killington Peaky*Green Mountains, Ver- 
mont 3;^ 

Saddleback, highest in Massachusetts . 4,000 


{Snowdon, highest peak in Wales, 3,571.) 
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Ascutney, detached peak, Vermont . . 3,80G 

(iSca Fell, highest peak in England, 3 
Eound Top, Catskill Mountains, New 

York 3,804 

High Peak, Catskill Mountains, New 

York 3,708 

Table Mountain, South Carolina . . 4,000 

Otter Peak, Blue Ridge, Virginia . . 3,950 

Highlands on the Hudson River, New 

York . . 1,385 

(Rock of Gihi'oltar, 1,500.) 

Blue Mountains, Connecticut) . , . 1,000 


47. Physical Divisions. — The great moun- 
tain chainsof North America, and their connecting 
highlands, divide it into four principal portions, 
intimately connected with the water-courses we 
have described : 1 . The eastern, or Atlantic de- 
clivity of the Apalachian chain, between these 
moimtains and the ocean. 2. The great central 
basin of the Mississi])pi, or the southern decli- 
vity, pouring its waters into the gulf of Mexico. 
3. The western declivity of the Chippewan 
mountains, lying between that chain and the 
Pacific Ocean ; and 4. The northern, or Arctic 
declivity, lying between the Arctic ocean and 
the highlands which give rise to the waters which 
flow into it. The basin of the St. Lawrence, 
which lies between that of the Mississippi, and 
the northern declivity, and the table-land ot 
Mexico on the south also require distinct consi- 
deration, on account of their peculiar features 
and individual importance. The two great chains 
of mountains, as we have already noticed, are 
chiefly composed of primitive rocks. The pri- 
mitive ridges of the Apalachian chain spread in 
its northern part, and form an extensive tract of 
rugged primitive country, covering the whole of 
the states east of the Hudson and a part of New 
York. The coast of the Atlantic is bordered 
with an alluvial tract which extends westward 
t-,* the foot of the Apalachian chain, and passes 
rmmd the whole coast of the gulf of Mexico, 
j ''riie great central basin is entirely secondary. 
The stiucture of the northern and western decli- 
vities is not so well known ; but there is some 
reason to suppose that the secondary region ex- 
tends northward from the gulf of Mexico to tlie 
Arctic Ocean. 

48. The eastern or Atlantic declivity of North 
I America is occupied exclusively by the maritime 
' portions of the United States, and the small 
I British provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. It comprises a primitive region 
between die Hudson River and the Atlantic, 
Jf^cluding the eastern, or New England States, 

I ^nd the British provinces ; and an alluvial 
j^gion stretching south of that river to C'ape 
rlorida. The Eastern States, which comprise 
nearly all the extended primitive country of the 
b'mted States, present tlie usual irregularity of 
surf^e in their formation. A small portion only 
Lk* ^ of New Hampshire ana Maine ex- 
mit the rugged and dreary aspect of the Alpine 
of Europfe. Some districts are crossed 
y ndges of mountains, which give them a bold 
picturesque character, without rendering 
L|^^'\^9ifoductive, or presenting insurmountable 
“n cultivation ; as in the state of Ver- 

» ^nd the range of country south of it, con- 
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nected with the Green Mountains. The greater 
part of this region presents a surfa^^» continually 
undulating, and agreeably diversified with hill 
and dale. In approaching the coast it becomes 
more level, but rarely spreads into a plain of 
any extent. The country is finely watered by 
springs and rivulets, which flow from numerous 
hills, and wind through almost every valley. It 
abounds also in lakes, which an American writer, 
who has travelled over most parts of the region, 
estimates to exceed 1000 in number, or a sur- 
face of 70,000 square miles ; and, as there are no 
stagnant waters in so uneven a country, they 
contribute to the salubrity of the air, as well as 
the fertility of the soil. The largest lakes are 
St. Winnipisiogee in New Hampshire, twenty- 
seven miles long, and ten broad; Lake Umbagog, 
about the same size; Moose Head Lake in 
Maine, sixty miles in diameter ; and Memphre- 
nagog in V^ermont, forty miles in length. Most 
of the lakes and stream-s are termed small, from 
their vicinity to others of unusual magnitude; 
but they are large when compared with those of 
(ireat Britain. The borders of the lakes are 
commonly distinguished by the wilder beauties 
of scenery, and are free from the aquatic vege- 
tables which often deform and corrupt the stag- 
nant waters of ayuvial countries. The streams 
usually have a descent, which renders them 
valuable for mechanical piirposes, while it ob- 
structs their navigation. They abound with in- 
teresting falls and beautiful cascades; and there 
are a few cataracts of considerable grandeur, 
although far inferior to that sublime object which 
is here the standard for this species of scenery — 
the Fulls of Niagara. 

49. The soil of the eastern states is productive, 
but from the unevenness of the country it is 
better adapted to pasturage than tillage ; and 
laborious and skilful husbandry is necessary to 
render agriculture profitable. The yales of the 
rivers and streams are usually overflowed once 
or twice a year; and the alluvions thus formed 
and fertilized, wdiich are termed in America in- 
tervale or bottom-lands, are cultivated year after 
year with scarcely any manure, and present a 
luxuriance of vegetation, and a richness of crops, 
which is no where surpassed in temperate cli- 
mates. The vale of the Connecticut River, 
which accompanies it almost through its whole 
course, is distinguished for the beauty of itt 
scenery. The banks are frequently bordered 
with a fringe of trees or shrubs. The intervales, 
or portions of the vale, divided by highlands or 
mountains, which touch upon the river, are 
fields of various extent, from 500 to 5000 acres, 
rising in terraces as they recede, and presenting 
every species of vegetation. A large portion is 
occupied by natural meadows, interspersed with 
lofty and beautiful forest trees, and occasionally 
diversified with orchards. Another division is 
covered with the various crops of the climate, 
with no visible lines of separation except the 
diversity of hue. Not a spot of waste or neglected 
ground is seen. . When viewed in. cemnecUon 
with the m^estic river and its iwineTOu* inuu- 
taries, the villages scattered on itsi^banktf 
gradual change from the rich cultivated 
the rough declivities and forested summits 
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the hills and mountains which bound it, nothing 
seems to be wanting to the completeness and 
beauty of the landscape. 

It ought to be mentioned, to prevent any con- 
fusion concerning the geology of this region, tliat 
it contains several tracts of secondary formation. 
A strip of what is usually called transition rocks 
is found east of Lake Ciiamplain; anotlier extends 
from Rhode Island to Boston ; and another nar- 
row strip, from the Delaware to the Yadkin 
River. A secondary region extends from New- 
llaven, along the Connecticut River, to V^ermont; 
and another from the Hudson to the Rappahan- 
nock, which covers the primitive in New Jersey. 
Richmond has a secondary coal formation. The 
banks of streams, lakes, &c., of course present 
many examples of limited alluvions. 

50. The alluvion of the eastern declivity 
commences on the southern shore of Long 
Island, and extends between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the primary ridges of the Apalachian C^hain, 
until it passes round the southern extremity of 
these mountains, and unites with the basin of 
the Mississippi on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. A remarkable granite, or gneiss ridge, 
forms the boundary between tlie primitive and 
alluvial formation, which is believed by some to 
liave been the ancient line o£the sea coast. It 
crosses Long Island Soun4fc5^Hurlgate near 
New York; the Delaware at Trenton; the Sus- 
quchannah at the rapids near its mouth ; the 
Potomac at Georgetown ; the Rephannock at 
Fredericksburg; James River at Richmond; and 
the Roanoke at Halifax; producing rapids or 
falls in all these streams, except the Potomac, 
which obstruct navigation. The boundary con- 
tinues by Raleigh and Columbia, nearly parallel 
to the coast, to Augusta on the Savanmdi River, 
and tlience to Natchez on the Mississippi. 

51. The shore is low and sandy. Its elevation 
gradually increases in proceeding south. The 
tide extends through tlie alluvion to the foot of 
the mountains, on all the rivers north of the 
Roanoke ; but, below this, it does not reach llie 
western boundary. Through the whole region 
there is very little that deserves the name of rock. 
The great mass below the soil is composed of 
sand, gravel, pebbles, shells, clay, and marl ; the 
last of which sometimes forms extensive beds. 

52. A bed of shells, sometimes cemented into 
shell-limestone, extends from Eutaw Springs on 
the Santee River, to the Savannah River, and 
the Chickasaw Bluffs, on the Mississip|>i. It is 
600 miles long ; from 10 to 100 broad; and in 
some parts 300 feet thick. In other parts, the 
gravel and sand are converted into a loose, friable 
sandstone. Remains of vegetables are found at 
the depth of 100 feet in various places. The 
character of the alluvion varies according to the 
nature of the countries lying at the head of its 
streams. The portion north of the Potomac, 
including Delaware and a part of Virginia, is also 
watered by streams which flow from secondary 
mountains and render the alluvion very fertile. 
The streams south of the Potomac flow from the 

rimitive portions of the Allegany Ridge, and^ 
ring down only sand, oi gravel, or the hard ma- 
terials of primitive rocks, which produce a more 


steril soil in Virginia, North and South Carolinii 
and a part of Georgia. 

53. In these states, the tracts which are low 
and moist are soon covered with vegetation from 
the heal of the climate; and the accumxilation of 
vegetable soil renders them peculiarly fertile. 
The same heat renders the dry tracts more sterile; 
and there is a greater contrast between the rich 
and poor soils in this region than in colder cli- 
mates. 

54. The borders of the streams are often mere 
swamps, extremely rich and well adapted to the 
cultivation of rice, but productive of the most 
noxious effluvia. The more elevated tracts are 
too sandy and arid to permit the growth of any 
forest trees except the pine. 

55. The central portion of the continent, ex- 
tending from the Apalachian mountains on the 
east, to the Chippewan range on the west; and 
from the gulf ot Mexico on the south, to the 
sources of the streams which flow into the Arctic 
Ocean on tlie north, is occupied by a vast basin 
almost uniform in its geological character and 
general features. It extends through more than 
twenty degrees of latitude, and thirty of longi- 
tude, covering a surface of 1,300,000 square 
miles. The nortliern part is occupied by the 
great chain of lakes and rivers which form the 
St. Lawrence; but nearly all the waters of this 
immense region are poured into the single stream 
of the Mississippi, and find their way to the 
ocean by its outlet, giving just ground for calling 
it the basin of the Mississippi. By means of 
this great stream and its branches, one of the 
largest u))Ou the globe, it enjoys an extent of 
inland navigation, emanating from a single centre, 
which is almost peculiar. It is entirely a region 
of secondary rocks, and therefore a large part of 
it is characterized by peculiar fertility ; while the 
extent of latitud(vit embraces renders it capable 
of furnishing most of tlie productions of hot and 
cold climates. The barriers, which separate it 
from surrounding countries, seem to aesignate it 
as the seat of a great emjiire, while they forbid 
the inhabitants to attempt foreign conquests. 
The vast internal resources, and the easy com- 
munication through every part, will render it pe- 
culiarly independent of foreign aid ; and the small 
extent of sea coiist will almost secure it from the 
dread of a foreign invasion. It is rapidly filling 
with emigrants from the maritime United Stales, 
and has been traversed in several directions by 
men of intelligence ; but we are still imperfectly 
acquainted with a large part of it, especially on 
the north and north-west. 

56. For the sake of greater accuracy we shaJ 
describe thi.s extensive tract in three principal 
divisions. The Delta of the Mississippi, and the 
neighbouring alluvion of the gulf of Mexico ; the 
eastern section lying between the Mississippi 
and the Apalachian chain ; and the western sec- 
tion, extending from the river to the Chipped® 
mountains. Before we proceed to the 

tion it will be necessary to explain one ot 
great natural features of this continent, those e 
tensive grassed plains, termed prairies. . ^ 
eastern section oi the continent, from the go i 
Mexico to the 55° north latitude between the a ' | 
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laiitic, and to lake Erie ; the Ohio and the lower 
part of the Mississippi was originally, with few 
exceptions, covered by a dense forest ; it was the 
largest probably upon the globe, and only a 
small part of it is yet destroyed. It extends fifty 
or one hundred miles beyond the lower Missis- 
sippi, and into a part of the state of Ohio ; but 
here the wliole aspect and character of the coun- 
try is changed : it would seem as if some exten- 
sive conflagration had not only swept away every 
vestige of a forest, but had even exterminated its 
seeds, and destroyed the capacity of the soil to 
rear trees. The eye traverses extended plains 
where not a shrub is to be seen, usually waving 
With long grass, and presenting not a single ob- 
ject to interrupt the view or diversify the scene, 
exce^Tt the birds and animals which may be feed- 
ing upon them ; they furnish no marks by which 
to estimate the distance or size of any thing which 
may be visible, and the inexperienced traveller is 
often deceived in the most ludicrous manner. 
A series of these prairies of various extent, con- 
tinues to the foot of the Cliippewan mountains, 
interrupted occasionally by streams and hills, or 
studded with mountains, but generally presenting 
the most striking and dreary uniformity of scene. 
Many of them are entirely destitute of stones, 
;infl scaicely any wood is to be found, except in 
narrow strips on the borders of the streams. 

57. The district oast of the Mississippi which 
borders immediately on the Delta, embracing 
the greater part of the state of Mississi])pi, and 
Alabama, has a large portion of the most fertile 
land, and is adapted by its climate to furnish the 
richest products of agriculture. A part of it 
consists of river alluvion, but the greater part 
of the elevated or hilly tracts are termed bluffs. 
Agreeably to the usual characteristics of hot 
countries, there is scarcely any soil which holds 
a middle place between the best and the worst ; 
the climate rendering those tracts quite sterile 
which are not sufficiently supplied with moisture. 
'I'he greater part of this district is hence covered 
with that light soil which produces forests of 
dwarfish pines. Still the fertility of the remain- 

i dcr, and the importance of the staple production, 
cotton, renders it one of the most valuable tracts 
ill the United States. 

58. Ill the middle of this part of the basin is a 
mountainous section, connected with the Cum- 
berland mountains, already described, embracing 

greater part of Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
the western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
between the Ohio and the Allegany mountains. 
It abounds in hills, elevated near the Ohio, from 
400 to 1000 feet above the river, and higher in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains. It is 
based upon limestone, which gives great fertility 
to its soil ; but is so much broken by fissures 
^d caves, that it is liable to extreme drought in 
the summer by the sinking of the water. It is 

some degree rugged ; but enjoys a temperate, 
leal thy climate, and is capable of a high degree 

ot cultivation. 

59. The northern section of this part of the 
o^in, between the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 

embraces the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
ois and the North Western Territory. It may 

divided into three portions; the hilly country, 
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the plain country, and the valley country, besid 
the peninsular territories of Michigan and Wig- 
consin. The hilly country occupies about one- 
third of tlve surface, extending from the Allegany 
Ridge, and the hilly country of New York and 
Pennsylvania, to the ridge running ftom the 
mouth of the W abash to the eastern part of liake 
Erie, which divides their waters from the branches 
of the Ohio. Its surface is uneven, and in many 
places rugged and broken ; but a large part of 
it is susceptible of cultivation. No higb moun- 
tains are to be seeri. The bills usually rise from 
600 to 800 feet above the common level, which 
is about 1000 feel above the level of the streams, 
or the water-table of the country. They invaria- 
bly present rounded summits ; and the soil is 
generally productive. Numerous fine tracts are 
intersperse<l among the hills, and the valleys of 
the streams are extremely fertile. The banks of 
the streams are usually abrupt and precipitous, 
and the channels deep. 

60. The plain, or undulating country, extends 

from the hilly region to Lakes Erie and Michi- 
gan, and the Fox and WisconsiTi rivers. On 
entering this section, the land gradually changes 
from a rough, to an undulating surface ; not en- 
tirely destitute of hills, but rising into broad and 
gentle swells parts; and subsiding into 

extensive plains^BT^mliers. Three-fourths of this 
region is occupied by prairies or savannahs, re- 
markable for tne richness of their soil, yielding a 
spontaneous and luxuriant gro\vth of herbage ; 
but only skirted with trees. It is so nearly level 
that the streams ^ow sluggishly ; the water of 
rains stagnates on the surface, and the exhala- 
tions render the air moist and unhealthy. Ex- 
tensive tracts are well adapted for settlement; 
but many parts of the country must remain unin- 
habited for many years, on account of the scarcity 
of timber, and the deficiency^ of mill-seats and 
springs. 

61. The valley country embraces the alluvial 
tracts in the river-vales of the preceding divi- 
sions, usually called bottoms. They are com- 
posiMl of alternate layers of sand and soil, depo- 
sited by the streams ; and vary in fertility, 
according to the nature of the formation from 
which the streams originated. In the vale of 
the Ohio, the quality of the soil appears to im- 
prove from its source downward. The climate 
of the valley country is, almost without exception, 
unhealthy.; but cultivation wall gradually di- 
minish, and perhaps remove, the causes of disease, 
by clearing the land of putrefying vegetation. 
The most extensive tract of valley country east 
of the Mississippi, is the American Bottom, ex- 
tending about 81 miles on the Mississippi, 
from the Kaskaskias, to the Missouri. Its aver- 
age breadth is four miles ; and it is considerably 
elevated above the present level of freshets. It 
is generally very rich ; and is destitute of timber, 
except on the margin of the river. Other bot- 
toms of great extent are found below the junction 
of the MissourL The Ohio bottoms are uni- 
formly covered with deep forests, and have n<! 
prairies of importance. The valley of the St, 
Lawrence seems, from its geological character 
and general aspect, to be only a branch or por- 
tion of the basm of the Mississippi, and may ai 
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least be advantageously considered in connection 
with it. 

62. The general characteristics of the peninsular 
territories of Michigan and Wisconsin, are si- 
milar to those which have been described. The 
land appears to be more elevated and less abund- 
ant in streams. Tlie Wisconsin, or north-west 
territory, is crossed by a wide range of hilly or 
broken country, commencing on the Wisconsin 
river and extending to Lake Superior ; and 
called by Major Long the Wisconsin Hills. In 
geological character and metallic production 
they appear to resemble the Ozark mountains, 
which will soon be described, and probably be- 
long to the same formation. The remainder of 
this basin is a narrow tract, lying on the lakes 
and the St. l.awrence ; bounded on both sides 
by ranges of highlands which separate its waters 
from those of the surrounding declivities. It re- 
sembles the vale of the Mississippi to a consi- 
derable extent, in its geology and soil, from 
lAike St. Clair to Montreal. The northern parts 
of the state of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and New 
York, and the iiortli-eastern part of Pennsylvania, 
which belong to this basin, are generally level, 
and equal any part of the United States of the 
same extent in fertility. 

63. The western section great central 

basin, lying between the ^Stssippi and the 
Chippowan mountains, form the greater part of 
the territory formerly j)urchased by the United 
States, under the name of lA)uisiana, comprising 
the slate of IMissouri, and the territories of Ar- 
kansaw and Missouri. The southern portion is 
traversed by a range of mountainous country, 
recently surveyed, whicli are called the Ozark 
Mountains, and the northern is divided by the 
Missouri. 

64. The country lying between the Mississippi 
and the Missouri, above their junction, contains 
no mountains of any magnitude. It is not des- 
titute of abrupt hills and precipices ; but is 
characterised by a rolling, undulating surface, 
variegated by broad river vules^ and tracts of 
upland. It is generally destitute of forests, and 
only chequered witii stripes of woodland on the 
borders of the streams. The bottoms on the 
Mississippi and Missouri are very rich, and ge- 
nerally covered with timber ; hut prairies become 
more numerous on going upward from their 
junction. The soil of this region is probably 
equal, if not superior, to that of any other tract 
01 upland in the United States ; but the scarcity 
of limber, mill-seats, and springs, must for a 
long time impede its settlement. 

65. The tract extending south of the Missouri, 
to the Red River, between the Mississippi and 
longitude 96° west, has a surface mucii diversi- 
fied. An extensive bottom lies on the Missis- 
sippi, extending from the Ohio to the Red River, 
which contains large swamps of Cyprus trees, 
almost iim)enetrab)e from the unJergrowtli of 
shrubs. The Great Swamp, the most consider- 
able, commences near the head of this tract, and 
stretches about 200 miles in length, and from 
five to thirty in width. The lowlands lying irri- 
med lately on the Mis.sis.sippi, arc bounded by a 
chain of heights, corresponding in some degree 
to the bluffs on the river, winch form the com- 


mencement of a tract of broken and hilly country 
extending from 300 to 400 miles west. Tia 
vales on the Missouri and Arkansuw, and 
their branches resemble the country north of tlu 
Missouri, in the prevalence of prairies and the 
undulations of its surface. With tnese exceptions) 
the whole tract is very rough, presenting nume- 
rous peaks and cliffs of considerable height. The 
central portion forming a mountainous district, 
and resembling many poriions of the Apalachian 
chain in appearance, has received the name o( 
the Ozark Mountains, from the late expedition. 

66. The Ozark Mountains extend from the 
Spanish province of Texas, across the Red and 
Arkansaw rivers, in a north-easterly direction 
towards the confluence of the' Mississippi and 
Missouri; and thence arc continued on a low 
range of hills to the Wisconsin Hills, and Lake 
Superior. The lead and copper with which they 
abound, is found throughout the whole distance; 
and the continuance of the same peculiar geo- 
logical character indicates that both are parts o, 
a single district formation. The range consists 
of low ridges, irregularly placed, intersj)t'rse(] 
with detaclied hills, and rarely rising more than 
1500 or 2000 feet in heiglit. The general course 
is the same w'lth that of the Apalachian chaiiu 
Like them they have a basis of primitive, covered, 
and often crowned, witli secondary rocks, usually 
forming rounded summits, and sometimes pre- 
senting perpendicular cliffs and abrupt preci- 
pices. They are covered with pines and clwarf- 
ish trees of other kinds, and have a dreary 
aspect comyiared with the surrounding country. 
The whole breadth of the range is from 100 to 
150 miles. They give rise to a number of con- 
siderable streams, which flow into the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Arkansaw. They may be 
considered as extending on the west, to a line 
drawn from the tJonfluence of the Canadian with 
the Arkansaw river on the south-west, to the 
north of the Wisconsin river on the north- 
east. 

67. From tiie base of the Ozark mountains, 
just described, an immense sterile desolate pain 
extends for twelve degrees of longitude, to the , 
foot of the Chipjiewan range ; which, from its 
being the first cxanq)le of this kind found upon 
the continent, has been called the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. The hilly country grarlually sub- 
sides to a level but undulating surface^ wiiii 
nothing to limit or variegate the prospect but 
here and there an insulated hill or tract of 
table-land. The latter sometimes rise 600 or 
800 feet above the common level, surrounded iu 
many instances by rugged precipices, and add to 
the sirigular appearance of the region; 
surface is usually waving, often nearly bare, hu 
sometimes covered with stunted trees. The soi 
consists of fine granite sand, intermixed WJt 
the remains of organized beings, and sometimes 
not furnishing a rock or stone for hundreds o 
miles. It i.s almost entirely destitute of timber « 
a scanty growtli of grass is the only covering) 
and large tracts are often met witli wh ch exii 
bit scarcely a trace of vegetation , 

68. The streams are broad and shallow; a » 
running through a bed of sand, are liable to ’ 
come dry in the hot season. The valleys o 
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rivers and creeks are usually sunk 150 or 200 
feet below the common level of the country ; 
rney are bounded in some places by perpendi- 
cular precipices ; and in others by bluffs or 
banks of gentle slope. Many of them are rich, 
especially near the mouths of the rivers; but 
towards the sources become sterile; and tlie salts 
and magnesia mingled with the soil are often so 
abundant as to destroy vegetation entirely. The 
waters are to a great extent impure, and fre- 
quently too brackish for use. The valley of the 
Canadian river is incrusted to a great extent 
with salt nearly pure, resembling ice or snow in 
its appearance. The waters of the river are so 
impregnated with salt as to be unfit for use ; 
and this is the case with other tributaries of the 
Arkansaw and the Red River, These streams 
are also tinged witli a deep red, from the soil 
over which they grow. On approaching within 
100 miles of the Chippewan mountains, their 
snow-capped summits become visible. Here 
the bills become more frequent, elevated rocks 
more abundant, and the soil more sterile ; until 
we reach the abrupt chain of peaks which divides 
it from the western declivity of North America. 
Not a thousandth part can be said to have any 
timber growth, and the surface is generally quite 
naked. 

69. The region we have been describing ap- 
proaches more nearly to tlie steppes of Tartary 
than any portion of North America, Scorched 
in summer by the reverberation of the rays of 
the sun, and chilled in winter by the freezing 
winds which blow over it without interniption, 
it presents no shelter or attractions to civi- 
lized man, and is occupied entirely by herds of 
bisons and wild horses, and a few roving bands 
of Indians, who subsist upon the game it sup- 
ports. In regard to this extensive ‘ section of 
country,^ says Major Long, ‘ we do not hesitate 
in giving the opinion that it is almost wliolly 
unfit for cultivation, and of course uninhabitable 
by a people dependent upon agriculture for their 
subsistence. Although tracts of fertile land, 
considerably extensive, are occasionally to be 
met with, yet the scarcity of wood and water, 
almost uniformly prevalent, will prove an insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of settling the 
country. Agreeably to the best intelligence 
which can be had, the vast region commencing 
near the sources of the Sabine Trinity, Brasis 
nnd Colorado, and extending northwardly to the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude, by which 
Ike United States territory is limited in that di- 
JJ^ction, is throughout of a similar character. 
This region however, viewed as a frontier, may 
prove of infinite importance to the United States, 
inasmuch as it is calculated to serve as a barrier 
to prevent too great an extension of our popula- 
tion westward, and to secure us against the 
niachinatioiis or incursions of any enemy that 
might otherwise attack us from that quarter. 

70. The waters of the vast basins we have 
^^^oribing, are all discharged into the gulf 

o Mexico, through a tract of 700 miles in 
extent, consisting of alluvions formed by their 
deposits ; and which, from the importance of the 
pnncipul stream, may be designated the Delta 
^ * ‘e ]\lissi,ssippi. This s'i?)gular Delta, with 


its adjoining alluvion, contains perhaps as great 
diver.sity and extremes of soil as any portion of 
the globe of equal extent, from the most sterile 
to the most productive. The Gulf is bordered 
by an extensive marsh or swamp, which forbids 
all settlements immediately upon the shore. It 
extends to the distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
is destitute of trees, and covered with a coarse 
species of reed, four or five feet high, presenting 
the most dreary prospect to the shijis which pass 
through it on their way to the ports upon the 
rivers ; and forming not merely a harrier to im- 
provement, but a source of pestilence. The 
south-western portion of the state is occupied by 
extensive prairies, bordering upon the sea-marsh, 
admirably adapted to the rearing of cattle. 
Thousands are fed here continually, and the 
district is almost exclusively inhabited by the 
herdsmen. Beyond the prairies, with the ex- 
ception of the river alluvions, the greater part of 
the country is occupied by pine forests, which in- 
dicate a soil difficult of cultivation, and only likely 
to be occupied when there shall be an overflow 
of population. In some parts east of the Mis- 
sissippi they descend to the water’s edge. The 
remainder of the region is occupied by river 
alluvions, which, from the structure of the coun- 
try, are dividec]^^"J^iwo portions, river-borders 
and the interid^^iains. In their annual inunda- 
tions, the streams deposit their coarser and heavier 
portion of the alluvion immediately upon the 
banks, and have produced a loose hut fertile 
soil, elmated above the level of the surrounding 
country, and ultimately above the common floods. 
Ill passing into the interior only the finer and 
argillaceous particles are left, forming a hard 
and stiff surface, which is annually overflowed, 
and continues covered with water after the river 
has subsided ; and when laid dry is almost as solid 
as stone, and ill ada])ted for cultivation. These 
interior tracts, usually but erroneously called 
swamps, are equally unfit for habitation or cul- 
tivation; and the only lands which can strictly 
be called arable in this region are the alluvial 
river borders. Their extent is comparatively 
small ; and in this respect the Delta of the 
Mississippi is essentially different from the con- 
tinuous region of fertility at the mouth of the 
Nile. But the richness of their soil in the luxu- 
riance of their natural products, and the value 
of their crops, seem to be a sufficient balance 
for their united extent, and place this region 
among the most productive of North America. 
It is constantly extending into the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the alluvion brought down by the 
ordinary current and annual floods ; and its im- 
portance must be greatly enhanced, as population 
increases in the great basin, of whose products it 
must be the chief market, and whose wants it 
must in a great measure supply. 

71. The northern or arctic declivity of North 
America has been examined by few travellers, 
and our knowledge of it is very imperfect. We 
are ignorant, particularly, of the nature of the 
boundary on tne south. Many have supposed 
that a range of mountains divide the waters of 
the Mississippi from those of the northern 
streams ; but the best information leads us ra- 
ther to rely on the old statement, derived from 
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Ihe natives, that four of the largest rivers of the 
continent, the Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Sas- 
ealchawine, and Columbia, have their sources in 
the same plain. According to the statements of 
Col. Dixon, and others who have traversed the 
country between the Missouri and the Arsinibon 
River of Hudson’s Bay, no elevated ridge is to 
be seen ; but, on the contrary, tributaries to 
both these streams rise in the same champaign 
country. The general appearance of the country 
near tlie sources, and ot these great streams, and 
north of the great lakes, favours this idea. The 
water-courses are generally chains of lakes ; and 
stagnant pools and lakes are scattered in every 
direction, without any indications of the declivity 
produced by a chain of mountains, and aflbrd 
strong evidence that it is an extensive plain, 
little inclined on any direction. Hence, it has 
been inferred, tliat it is merely a portion of 
an immense region of flat country, embracing 
the central basin, and extending northwardly from 
the Gulf of Mexiooy between the two great 
ranges of mountains, and spreading, as they 
diverge, to the Atlantic, on the east, and the 
Arctic Ocean on the north. The same geologi- 
cal formation may be traced from the St. Law- 
rence to the sources of the northern streams. 
The extensive division north^LjJjiese great lakes, 
as far as it has been exanmSfil^ has a dreary 
level surface — a sterile, and generally arid soil ; 
and an inhospitable climate, which gives it a 
striking resemblance to the frozen wastes of 
Siberia. Its only products of value are the fur- 
red animals ; and the fe>v Indians that wander 
over it obtain but a scanty and precarious sup- 
port. 

72. The western declivity of North America 
is among the least-explored portions. A few (ra- 
vellershave crossed it in the Spanish territory two 
centuries ago; and a single expedition, under 
the command of l^wis and Clarke, examined 
the Missouri, and the country between its source 
and tlie mouth of the Columbia River ; and a 
few hunters and fur-traders have occasionally 
travelled over the northern portion. 

73. We have reason to believe that the south- 
ern part of the declivity, above thirty degrees of 
latitude, contains an arid sterile region of the 
same character with that on the eastern side of 
the nrountains ; but we have no means of esti- 
mating its extent. The Me*xican provinces 
below this latitude are productive countries, well 
adapted for cnltivation, but very thinly settled, 
ajid imperfectly described. Tlie peninsula of 
California is a sterile tract, traversed by a chain 
of mountains, and presenting only an arid sandy 
soil at their base; but the province of New (Cali- 
fornia, extending north of this to the territory of 
the United States, is a well-watered, fertile, and 
picturesque country ; but, like otlier portions of 
the western declivity, has never been fully de- 
scribed. The basin of the Columbia River, 
which lies north of the Spanish territory, is also 
a well-watered and productive tract. On de- 
scending the mountains towards this river we 
enter on a high level plain of fifty miles in 
breadth, which is rather sterile. In advancing, 
the soil gradually becomes more fertile, and a 
pfoductire country, most of which is level. 
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extends from 400 to 500 miles to tlie mountruns 
nearest the coast. It is generally distitute of 
woods ; but there are broad stripes of forests on 
the banks of the streams which furnish an ample 
supply. The same valley, or level tract, seems 
to extend northward, and was observed by 
Mackenzie to be 200 miles in \Vidth, in latitude 
53®. This region contains a large number of 
Indian tribes, and is capable of supporting a 
considerable population. 

74. Between the central basin, and the west- 
ern declivity of the continent, lies the table-laud 
of Mexico, one of the most extraordinary eleva- 
tions oil the globe. In Europe, Switzerland, 
and some of the neighbouring regions, and the 
interior of Spain, are considered very elevated 
countries. But this opinion is founded merely 
on the aspect of groups of summits, and collec- 
tions of parallel chains of mountains. None of 
the plains on which they rest, or by which they 
are separated, of any extent, are more than from 
1500 to 2500 feet in elevation. The Desert of 
Cobe is stated to be 5500 fe(?t in height. But 
the whole interior of Mexico, extending from 
18 to 40 degrees of north latitude, or more than 
1500 miles in length, forms an immense plain, ele- 
vated from 6000 to 0000 feet above the sea. It 
appears to decline towards the north, but so 
gradually, that from the city of Mexico to Du- 
rango, a distance of 140 leagues, the surface 
maintains an elevation equal to that of Mount 
Cenis and St. Gothard. Beyond this phic»', 
which is 6500 feet above the ocean, the height 
is not ascerbiined ; but the continuation of the 
same highlands, forming the base of the (.’liippc- 
wan mountains, in tlie United States, presents a 
surface about 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The surface is so uniform that carriages 
travel with great^ease as far north as Santa Fe. 

75. This singular table-land presents u succes- 
sion of extended plains, separated by hills 
which present scarcely any obstacles to be sur- 
mounted by art in the construction of a road. 
The ease of communication and transportation, 
combined with the fertility oj the soil, and the 
richness of the mines, confer on this extendve 
region advantages wliich are almost singular; 
but, in common with other elevated traet.s, it 
suffers for want of water and navigable streanis. 
The quantity of raki is small, and thene are few 
mountain summits which reach the line of per- 
petual snow, and thus furnish a reservoir for 
supplies of moisture. The narrowne.s.s of iho 
continent in this part prevents the collection of 
a great mass of water. The lakes which abound 
seem to be merely the remains of exten.‘:ivc 
basins of water which formerly existed, and 
these appear to be annually diminishing. 
Springs are not frequent ; and streams are seldom 
found, except on the declivity, or at the foot o 
the table land. This aridity has been increase 
since the arrival of Europeans ; by the destrue 
tion of trees, and the draining of moist lam s. 
Hence, many of the most elevated portions are 
covered with saline incrustations, and ^ 
great resemblance to the steppes of Asia. 
declivities are exposed to humid winds, am 
frequent fogs, which produce vegetation or ^ 
uncommon beauty and strength; and a 
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part of the rej^ion is very yiroductive in ordinary 
years ; and from the peculiarity of its climate 
furnishes the most valuable plants of differtnrc 
zones. 

76. Rivers and Lakes. — In describing the 
rivers and lakes of North America, the first place 
is due to that noble stream which was called by 
the Indians the Mississippi, or mother of waters. 
It is the great outlet for the waters of central 
North America, and the longest river in the 
world, except the Amazon. Its origin must be 
traced to the source of the Missouri, which is 
the largest of the two branches composing it, 
and which gives its character to the stream. 
The Missouri rises in the Chippewan mountains, 
by three branches — Jefferson, IVLiddison, and 
Gallation rivers, between forty-two and forty- 
eight degrees north latitude. It.s course is very 
cirepitous, first bending in a curve to the north, 
then descending nearly south, and turning sud- 
denly to the south-east, before its junction with 
the upper Mississippi. At the distance of 400 
miles from the thread of navigation, it ni.shes 
through the piuss which is called the gates of the 
rocky mountain, presenting a scene of uncom- 
mon grandeur. It is confined to a channel 4.50 
feet broad, and runs nearly six miles between 
pn'cipitous rocks, 1200 feet in height, w'hich 
often overhang the stream with the most threat- 
ening aspect. After a course of more than 3000 
miles, in which it drains a tract of 400,000 
square miles, it is about half a mile broad, and 
vti-y deep, running with a rapid and turbid cur- 
rent. 

77. Here it is joined by the upper Mississippi, 
which is a broad stream, only 1300 miles in 
length, with clear but shallow waters. The 
supply it furnishes to the main stream is small 
compared with that brought in by the Missouri; 
and it does not drain more than orie-third of the 
extent of country. The united streams of the 
Mis.souri and Mississippi, or the lower Missis- 
sippi, receives iixist of its waters from the 
Missouri, and with them its turbid appearance 
and rapid current. After a course of 1400 mih?s 
they are discharged into the gulf of Mexico, be- 
low New Orleans, making the whole length of 
the stream from the source of the Missouri, 4500 
miles. There are six outlets to the Mississijipi, 
two of which have twelve feet of water on their 
bars in ordinary seasons. The north-eastern 
passage is principally used. Relow the mouth 
ot the Red river^ the stream is generally about 
3000 feet in width, and twenty feet deep, flow- 
ing three miles an hour. The waters are dis- 
tinguished from those of the gulf of Mexico, for 
some distance from the mouth. The quantity 
discharged is estimated at 230 millions of gal- 
lons per minute — twice the quantity discharged 
hy the St. Lawrence, and seven limes that which 
flows from the Ganges. 

78. This great river forms the chief outlets for 
the waters of the interior of the continent, and 
contains a surface of 1 ,300,000 square miles, or 
two-thirds of the United States’ territory, equal 
in extent to the Russian empire in Europe. 

70. Of its numerous blanches, the Arkansaw 
ranks with the first rivers of the eastern conti- 
nent, and the Red river and La Platte exceed 


any in Europe, except the Volga. The Ten- 
nessee, the Ohio, the Kansas, and the Yellow- 
stone, hold the fourth rank among the rivers of 
the world, and many other branches rival some 
of the most celebrated in Europe. The banks 
of the Mississippi, in the lower part of its course, 
are annually overflowed from the effect of the 
rains and the melting of the snows, and large 
tracts of the country are covered with water. 

80. Next to the Mississippi itself, the Arkan- 
saw is the most important river of the central 
basin. Assuming the Missouri as the principal 
stream, the Arkansaw is its chief branch, ranking 
even before the upper Mississippi. The sources 
are not well ascertained, but are probably near 
the line of 420. It winds through eight degrees 
of latitude, and twenty of longitude, a distance 
of 2000 miles, before it reaches the Mississippi, 
Its channel, from longitude 100°. W. of London, 
is the boundary betw’cen the United States anil 
the Spanish possessions. This river is more im- 
peded by falls and cataracts than most others in 
the basin. In the last 600 miles of its course, it 
flows in a deep and rapid channel 600 yards 
wide. The Canadian is a very large branch of 
the Arkansaw, nearly 1000 miles in length, 
which from its red colour has been hitherto sup- 
posed to be of the Red river. It is re- 

markable that a large part of its channel is per- 
fectly dry during the summer season, in conse- 
quence of the aridity of its basin. Red river is 
next in magnitude and length to the Arkansaw. 
It rises in the mountain prairies of New Mexico, 
about ten degrees south of the source of the 
Arkansaw, and not far to the east of Santa Fe. 
It pursues a winding course of 1500 miles, and 
enters the Mississippi near its mouth, dividing 
the branches of the Mississippi from the streams 
wliich flow into the gulf of Mexico. In its pro- 
gress it receives a number of branches. In the 
lower part of its course it presents a striking pe- 
culiarity by which it is distinguished from most 
other streams. For a distance of 100 miles it is 
skirted by a series of lakes from five to thirty 
miles long, and a quarter to three quarters of a 
mile wide, which serves as a kind of reservoir to 
regulate tlie height of the water. When the 
stream is highest, they receive the surplus water, 
and when it is again depressed, they discharge 
it slowly, to Jh-event the destructive effects of an 
excessive flood. In some parts it is also divided 
into several channels, each confined within high 
and steep banks. Its navigation is also ob- 
s traded by an extensive and singular collection 
of trees and brush, called the great raft, which 
covers its waters, and is considered impassable 
by boats. This river takes its name from the 
colour of its water, which in times of flood is of 
a bright red, and partakes more or less of this 
colour through the year. It is doubtless derived 
from the red argillaceous sandstone of the Chip- 
pewan mountains, and tlie neighbouring region. 
The White, St. Francis, and several other con- 
siderable streams, empty into the Mississippi on 
the west, below the mouth of the Missouri ; but 
none claiming particular notice in connexion 
with these great streams. Above the Missouri, 
the principal branch on the west is St. Peter s 
river : but following the Missouri as the main 
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stream above tlie junction, we find a great num- 
ber of considerable branches, of which the Platte 
and Yellowstone are the largest. 

81. The Platte, as its name imports, is almost 
uniformly a broad and shallow stream, fordable 
almost every where except when swollen by 
freshets. The banks are low, and yet, from 
the breadth of the channel, and tl\e rapidity of the 
current, are seldom overflowed. Its valley is a 
wide plain, terminated by gravelly hills. The 
whole length of its course is 750 miles ; and the 
influx of its waters gives a new character to the 
Missouri, which is more rapid and turbid, and 
more difficult of navigation, below its mouth. 
The principal remaining branch of the Missouri, 
is the Yellowstone, which joins it 080 miles 
below its source. Its own course is about the 
same ; and the volume of water mipears to be as 
great as that of the Missouri. It is 800 yards 
wide at its outlet, and materially increases the 
size of the main stream below*. 

82. On the eastern banks, a little above the 
mouth of the Missouri, the Mississippi re- 
ceives the Illinois, a stream 400 yards wide at 
its mouth, and 400 miles in length. It rises by 
two branches so near the waters of lake Michi- 
gan, that it forms one of the proposed channels 
of communication to the lakpi^hich will be 
described hereafter. It flows inl^ntle current 
unbroken by rapids, and is bordered by a fertile 
country. But the great eastern branch of the 
Mis.sissippi, and indeed one of the most interest- 
ing rivers of the basin, is the Ohio. It rises in 
the Allegany ridge, in the western parts of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, by two branches, the 
Allegany and Monongabela. They unite at 
Pittsburg ; and after an entire course of more than 
1000 miles, empty into the Mississippi 1(50 miles 
below the mouth of the Missouri. It descends 
with a rapid but smooth and transparent current, 
which is not broken by any considerable falls, 
except at Louisville. It varies in breadth from 
400 to 1400 yards. At Cincinnati it is about 
800 yards, which may be regarded as the mean 
breadth. The floods of this stream rise from 
thirty to sixty feet above the level of low water. 

It has suflicient depth at these periods to float a 
vessel of 300 tons to Cincinnati. This stream 
has been admired from the period of its dis- 
covery, for its beautiful scenery, e^ecially in the 
first 200 or 300 miles of its course. The gradual 
slope and luxuriant fertility of its banks, the 
gentle swells, and deep forests, which are inter- 
spersed with cultivated grounds, and rising vil-t 
lagcs and cities, combine to form a landscape 
perpetually varying and eminently beautiful. 

83. The Ohio receives several considerable 
branches in its progress. The largest on the 
north is the Wabash, 500 miles in length; but 
the principal are the Cumberlapd and Tennessee, 

the south, botli of which rise in the Allegany 
mountains ; and, pursuing a circuitous course, 
enter the Ohio about thirty miles from its mouth, 
lliey are both fine streams: the Cumberland 
about 600, and the Tennessee more tHn 1000 
miles m length. The basin of the OH^^is nearly 
as large as that of the upper Mississ1^>pi, and far 
more interesting and valuable. It is probable 
that DO pprtioii of the Uruted States contains so 
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large a proportion of fertile land so well adaptCvl 
for settlement. 

84. The remaining rivers of North America 
are found almost entirely in the United States ; 
a few emptying into the gulf of Mexico, but 
most of tnem descending from the Apulachiau 
chain into the Atlantic Ocean. Of the former. 
Pearl and Pascagoula are not more than 200 
miles in length, and present no features of in- 
terest. The Mobile is rather the estuary of two 
considerable streams, the Tombigbee and Ala- 
bama, rising in the mountainous region, border- 
ing on Tennessee, which forms a branch or root 
of the Apalachian chain. The Apalachicola is 
a stream of some magnitude. In the peninsula 
of Florida, the only river of magnitude is the 
St. Johns ; which runs from south to north, nearly 
parallel fo the eastern coast, and sometimes only 
100 miles from it. It rises in a swamp or lake, 
called Lake Mayar, and expanding in its course 
into several lakes, of which Lake George is the 
principal, empties into the Atlantic, above St. 
Augustine, at the distance of 300 miles from 
its source. the St. Marys, which empties a 
little above this, is a small stream, only remark- 
able as the boundary between the State of Georgia 
and Florida. 

85. The Altamaha is the first river of magni- 
tude which belongs to the Apalachian chain on 
tlie Atlantic coast. It is formed by two gr('at 
branches, the Oconee and Oakmulgee, jmd 
empties into the Atlantic by several mouths, 
after an entire course of 500 miles. Tlie Sa- 
vannah is a smaller stream, whose mauth forms 
the principal port in this part of the coast. 
However in the eastern boundary of Georgia, 
in North and South Carolina, the chief rivers 
are the Pedee and Santee, wliich are about the 
size of the Savannah, or 450 miles in lengtli, 
and the Cape Fear River which is only 3.')0. 
Their branches are numerous, and extend over 
a large part of these states, but present no fea- 
ture of particular interest. After passing the 
Cape Fear River, there are no streams of mag- 
nitude until we reach the Chesapeake Ray. 
The James is a noble stream, the principal river 
and channel of commerce in Yirginia. It rises 
in the interior among the mountains ; receives 
the tide at the distance of lOO miles from its 
mouth, and empties into the .southern extremity 
of Chesapeake Bay, by a broad estuary, called 
Hampton Roads, after an entire course of more 
than 500 miles. The Potomac is the last con- 
siderable stream of the Alluvial regions, rising 
in the Allegany Ridge, and pursuing a winding 
course of 500 miles, enters the Chesapeake at 
the middle point of its length. It is the boun- 
dary between the states of Virginia and Mary- 
land, through its whole course. At the head or 
tide waters, 300 miles from its mouth, is the city 
of Washington, the seat of government 
United States, which is accessible to ships of the 
largest size. The course of oil the strearns o 
the Atlantic alluvion, which have been describe , 
is nearly south-east. The remaining streams o 
importance run from north to south. Tire fines 
in order is the Susquehannah, which empties m o 
the head of the Chesapeake Bay ; and indeed may 
almost be considered as forming this great estuary. 
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It is a large and beautiful stream, rising by 
several branches in the state of New York, and 
pursuing a rapid uninterrupted course through a 
fertile country extending the whole breadtli of 
Pennsylvania. Its length is about four hundred 
and fifty miles 

86. The Delaware is a more tranquil silent 
stream, of about 300 miles in length, and rising 
not far from the sources of the Susquehannah, 
it empties by the fine estuary called Delaware 
Pay, exclusively supplied by its waters. The 
Delaware forms the boundary between the States 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey through its 
whole course. Its banks are rich and populous ; 
and at the head of ship navigation is Philadel- 
phia, one of the two largest cities of the United 
States. The Hudson, which is the next in order, 
is inferior to the Delaware and Susquehannah 
in length, but more important. It is a broad 
deep stream, in which the tide flows 160 miles, 
and seems rather like an arm of the sea than a 
river. The streams south of this have usually 
low and level banks, with none but the softer 
beauties of scenery. The Ilucfton pursues its 
course for some distance among the precipitous 
cliffs and lofty peaks of the Highlands, and along 
the Catskill mountains, presenting on this part 
some of , the most magnificent and sublime sce- 
nery ; and in other parts, winding through a 
rich and level country, which is uniformly more 
elevated than the banks of the more southern 
streams. The Hudson rises in the mountainous 
region between Lake Ontario and I.ake Champ- 
lain ; and, running nearly soutii into the noble 
estuary and harbour of New York, is discharged 
into the Atlantic. Throughout its whole course 
the banks are lined with large villages and towns, 
and the city of New York, at its mouth, is not 
only the most populous in the United States, 
hut is rendered by its situation the great commer- 
cial capital of the country; and is gradually 
becoming the great centre of trade for all the 
region east of the Apalachian chain, and north 
of the Ohio. The only considerable branch of 
the Hudson is the Mohawk, which flows in from 
the west a little above the head of tide-water. It 
is precipitated from a bed seventy feet above 
the level of the Hudson over the falls of the 
Cohoes. The whole course of these streams is 
within the state of New York. The valley of 
the Mohawk is the first passage around the Apa- 
lachian chain between the waters of the Atlantic 
and the upper lakes, and contains the great canal 
ot communication. 

^7- The Connecticut is the principal stream 
of the primitive country east of the Hudson, 
which comprises all the eastern states. It rises 
the highlands which bound the valley of 
tbe St. Lawrence, a little beyond the forty-fifth 
degree of north latitude, and pursues a southerly 
course of 400 miles to Long Island Sound, sepa- 
pting Vermont from New Hampshire, and cross- 
ing the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
I he former part of its course presents some bold 
features, but none of the grandeur belonging to the 
Hudson. The lower portion flows through a rough 
uneven country, but is bordered by an alluvial 
valley of great fertility and exquisite beauty. It 
J* ^ broad, transparent, rapid stream, generally 
but diversified with a few rapids and 
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falls ; its banks are populous, and tliickly set 
with towns and villages, and connected by 
numerous bridges. We find only a few small 
streams, such as the Charles, Taunton, &c., east 
of the Connecticut, until we reach the coast of 
New Hampshire and Maine. This rugged 
country has a number of fine streams of consider- 
able length, but flowing chiefly through a wil- 
derness, and only imperfectly described. The 
Merrimach l>elongs to this region, although it 
empties in the state of Massachusetts. Its course 
does not exceed 200 miles ; and it is chiefly re- 
markable as having its navigation more improved 
by art than any other river in North America ; 
and, indeed, as being the first example of this 
kind upon the continent. The Piscatarjua is a 
small stream only forty miles in length. The 
Kennebeckis much larger, and more important. 
The Penobscot is the largest stream of Maine 
exceeding 250 miles in length; and the St. 
Croix, or Scoodre River, expands to a con- 
siderable breadth near its mouth, but is chiefly 
interesting as the north-eastern boundary of tlie 
United States. The St. John’s River is the most 
important stream of this region, rising in the’ 
northern part of Maine, and flowing first to the 
north-east and east in tliis state, and then bend- 
ing to the discharges itself in New Bruns- 

wick into tiPrtay of Furidy, after a course of not 
less than 400 miles, and forming the largest and 
one of the most navigable streams of the northern 
section of the coast. The tide flows up eighty 
miles. The highlands at the head of this stream 
are a kind of centre of waters, resembling, in 
miniature, those at the head of the Mississippi 
Giving rise on the south-east to this river and 
the Penobscot, they send off, within twenty miles^ 
the Chaudesere branch of the St. Lawrence to 
the north; and at no great distance the Connecticut 
flows to the south, and the St. Francis to the 
north-west. The heads of these streams, and the 
direction of the highlands from which they rise, 
have been recently examined by joint commis- 
sioners from Great Britain and the United 
States, ill order to settle the boundary which, 
passes along their summits ; and we may there 
fore hope for a more complete account than we 
have yet received. 

88. We have now reached the boundary whio'' 
divides the waters we have been describing, from 
the second great river of North America in the 
order we have followed, the St. Lawrence, 
which absorbs all the waters of a tract of country 
extending from the ocean to the sources of tlie 
Mississippi. It is here that we find, in a con- 
nected cnain, the five principal lakes of North 
America, whose outlet only has received a dis- 
tinct name, but which should be considered as 
one immense stream of various widtlis, from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Viewed in this light, the St. Lawrence exceeds 
any other river on the globe, as a channel of in- 
land commerce ; and surpasses any of the old 
continent in grandeur. Its lengtli is 2000 miles, 
and its waters are estimated to cover a surface 
of 90,000 square miles. 

89. Lake Superior, the first important division 
of the chain, is the largest body of fresh water 
on the globe; stretching about 350 miles in 
length, and 100 in mean breadth. Its waters 
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are drained from other streams of a surrounding 
basin, probably 60,000 square miles. They 
cover 35,000 square miles, an extent greater 
than the whole of Scotland or Ireland ; and its 
fslands exceed in size the lakes which are scat- 
tered over the surface of these kingdoms. Isle 
Royal, the largest, is 100 miles in length, and in 
some parts 40 in breadth. The waters of Lake 
Superior are every where of sufficient depth for 
tlie navigation of the largest ships. The shores 
are rocky, and often rise perpendicularly from 
300 to 1500 feet in height ; and the principal har- 
bours of safety are found in the islands. The 
lake is also subject to violent storms, which, 
with the want of harbour, renders the naviga- 
tion very dangerous. The soil of the basin is 
generally so sterile, and tlie climate .so severe, 
that this extensive sheet of water will probably 
be of little importance in the promotion of com- 
merce or civilization. It is now only employed 
as the thoroughfare of the fur trade, which passes 
by the Grand Portage River on the west, to the 
sources of the Assinoboin, Red, and other rivers 
of the northern declivity.. 

90. Lake Superior is GOO feet below the level 
of the sources of the Mississippi, and about the 
same height above the surfxce o£ th e Atlantic. 
Its waters issue at the east end itffeEjL pid, inter- 
rupted by huge masses of rock, called the Falls 
of St. Mary. These are an effectual bar to na- 
vigation, except for boats and canoes, although 
the fall is only 23 feet in half a mile. On pass- 
ing the tracts of St. Mary, we enter the second 
great division of the basin of the St. Lawrence, 
comprising I^akes Huron, Michigan, St. Clair, 
and Krie. The whole surfxce drained is about 
400,000 square miles, of which the lakes occupy 
50,000. 

91. Lake Huron is next to lake superior, the 
largest in North America. It resembles that 
lake in its triangular form, and the purity and 
depth of its waters. It is about 220 miles long, 
and 90 in mean breadth, covering about 20,000 
square miles, an extent greater than the whole of 
Switzerland. It is almost divided into tw© parts 
by a chain of islands, called by their Indian 
name of Monatoulin, or Islands of the Kvil 
Spirits, whose residence they were supposed to 
be. 


Michigan. The commumcatiou across the isth- 
mus might easily be completed by a short canal 
between the rivers of each lake. The straits of 
Michulmackinare or Mackinaro form the outlet 
from lake Michigan to lake Huron on the north- 
east. The strait is navigable for vessels drawing 
twelve feet of water, and the lake itself for ships 
any size. 

93. Pursuing the direct course of the waters, 
the river St.Clair conducts us from lake Huron 
to lake St. Clair, a beautiful but comparatively 
small sheet of water, about 30 miles in diameter, 
and 900 square miles in area. The waters are 
again confined in the channel of the deep broad 
river of Detroit, which issues from the southern 
extremity of lake St. Clair, after a course of 
twenty-seven miles, again expands into the large 
lake Erie. Lake I'>ie is the fourth in extent, of 
the great clwin, and forms a beautiful and trans- 
parent sheet of water. It has not the great depth 
of the ujiper lakes, but still is navigable for sloops 
of considerable burthen, and was the scene of an 
important navaUengagement during the late war. 
It is about 230 miles long, 45 broad, and 10,000 
square miles in extent. The northern shore is ge- 
nerally high and rocky; the southern more sandy 
and shelving. The rocky bottom renders anchor- 
age insecure ; and there are not many harbours in 
which vessels can take refuge from the violence 
of its storms. The waters of this lake are dis- 
charged at the eastern extremity by the river 
and falls of Niagara, over a precipice IGO feet 
high and with rapids above and below the great 
falls, which render the whole descent to laki^ 
Ontario, 450 feet. In conseqiience of this the 
discharge of its waters is much increased or di- 
minished by the winds, and there is occasionally 
considerable change in its level during a long 
prevalence of wind fi'om the same quarter 
91. Lake Ontario, like F>ie and Michigan, 
lias an oval form, but is inferior to both in size. 
Its length is UK) miles, its breadth about 40, and 
its contents about 7000 square miles. Its ave- 
rage deptli is estimated ut eighty fathoms. Tlieio 
are several good harbours, and it Is the channel 
of valuable commerce ; but its navigation is liable 
to much danger from the storms which prevail 
over the whole of this chain of inland waters. 
At the eastern end of lake Ontario it empties 


92. On the west of lake Huron, is lake Michi- itself by numberless passages through a group 
gan, a singular cul de sac appended to this mass of islands termed the Thousand Isles, into the 
of waters, which seems as if it were intended, channel of the St. I.awrence, and, with some 
like the regulating receiver of some hydraulic inconsiderable expansions, the form and cur- 
construction, to receive the occasional surplus rent of a river is preserved to the ocean.-— 
and supply the deficiencies of the main stream. After passing the island of Montreal, the .St. 
It is situated entirely in the territory of the Lawrence receives the waters of two other con- 
IJniterl States, between forty-two and forty-six nected lakes, lake Champlain, and lake George, 
degrees north latitude. It stretches from north which are situated within the United States, 
to south in an elliptical form about 300 miles in Lake George is the source of these waters ; a 
length, and 50 in average breadth, covering a small but interesting lake, remarkable for tl>e 
surface of 15,000 square miles, or half the ex- purity of its water, and the beauty of its islands 
tent of Ireland. Green hay is a considerable and scenery. It flows with a rapid current into 
branch on its western side, 120 miles in length, Lake Champlain, which extends 160 miles m 
connected with it by a passage, 75 miles in length, and one to sixteen miles in breadth. 
width. Lake Michigan extends nearly parallel shores are generally bold and rocky, and otten 
to the shores of lake Huron and its outlets, as precipitous ; and its scenery, especially on tne 
far south as the latitude of lake Erie, at thedis- eastern shore, is often very fine. These lakes 

tancA of less than 200 miles from its ncare.st form the principal pa.ssage between the Um e( 

poioL inclosing the peninsular territory of Stales and Canada, and have been at diflereu 
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periods of the history of North America, the 
scenes of sanguinary battles, and naval engage- 
ments. 

95. Several smaller lakes are connected with 
the great chain which has been described. 
Some of the most interesting are the small lakes 
of the state of New York, emptying into Lake 
Ontario. Cayngo lake, the largest, is forty miles 
long, and twelve broad, about the same extent 
with the lakes of Constance and Geneva, in 
Switzerland. It is here interesting to notice 
also, that Lake Ontario, the smallest of the great 
chain, except St. Clair, is larger than any body 
of fresh water yet discovered on the eastern Con- 
tinent. Lake Nepining, which empties into lake 
Huron, is the most considerable on the north of 
the great chain, being about equal to lake St. 
Clair in extent. 

96. The river St. Lawrence, which forms the 
outlet of this vast mass of Waters, after a course 
of 400 miles from lake Ontario, forms an estuary 
called the gulf of vSt. Lawrence of about the 
same length, and 250 miles in breadth, which is 
separated from the ocean by the island of New- 
foundland, and communicates with it by two 
openings between the island and the main. 
The quantity of water which flows through this 
channel to the ocean, after all the waste of eva- 
])oration, maybe estimated by the dimension of 
the channel below the falls of Nyagara. The 
river is here half a mile broad, twenty-tive feet in 
average depth, and flows about three miles an 
hour. In one liour, therefore, it discharges a 
column of water, which would fill the channel for 
three miles, or 1,111,000,000 cubic feet; being 
8,000,000 cubic feet, or 113,000,000 gallons 
eacli minute. 

97. On the northern declivity of North Ame- 
rica we find rivers of a similar character to tlie 
St. LaMTCnce, but inferior in magnitude, inclu- 
ding several lakes in their course. The most 
remarkable is Mackenzie's river, which is called 
the Unyah or peace river at its source. It passes 
tlirough lake Athapescow, and assumes the name 
of Place river ; expands into the Slave lake, and 
from the northern extremity of this lake pursues 
its course to the Arctic ocean, under the name of 
Mackenzie's river; the whole length of this stream 
exceeds 2000 miles. The Athapescow lake which 
discharges its waters througii the same outlet, is 
also supplied by the Athapescow or Elk river, 
which rises not far from I’eace river. Havi lake 
lies between latitude 60“ and 62“ north. It is 
twenty-seven miles in length from east to west, 
and about forty in average breadth, and equal to 
lakes Michigan and Erie in size. 

98. The Sascatchawine river rises in the Chip- 
pewan mountains, and passing through lake 
VVinnipee, empties by Nelson’s river into Hud- 
son s Bay. A number of other lakes are con- 
nected with these waters, and with each other, 
by a variety of inosculations which indicate the 
level character of tlie country. The water course 
which rises near lake Superior in the Long lake, 
and lake of the Woods, also passes through lake 
^innipic, and finds its way by a different outlet 
to Hudson’s Bay. 

99. Lake Winnipic appears to be the largest 

the northern lal^s, and Slave lake is next in 
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size; both are less than lake Huron, and approach 
to lake Erie in extent. The Ath^escow lake is 
among the largest of the others. The lake of the 
Woods which forms a part of the boundary of 
the United States, is among the small lakes of 
this continent, but is larger than those of Swit- 
zerland. The nature of the country, and the cli- 
mate, will probably prevent the employment of 
these extensive water courses in commerce, ex- 
cept in the portage of cannon, for the conveyance 
of the hunters and their provisions, and furs, 
and the few articles which the natives are able to 
purchase. 

100. In the southern peninsulas portion of 
North America, the largest lake is Nicaragua, 
about 200 miles in circumference. It is of 
such depth as to be navigable for the largest 
vessels. It communicates with Lake Leon, and 
its waters empty into the Carribbean Sea, by the 
Itiver St. Juan : it is only twenty or thirty miles 
from the Pacific Ocean. The valley, in which is 
the city of Mexico, contains five lakes, of which 
Tetruca, wliich formerly flowed around the capi- 
tal, is the largest. It is eighty square miles in 
extent, and is only remarkable on account of its 
situation, and sallness. All these lakes commu- 
nicate with each otiier, and the superfluous 
water of 4^1134 >hlley is discharged by the river 
Tula, at the harbour of Sampico. Lake Cha- 
pala, which lies west of these, is the largest in 
Mexico, thirty miles in length, and twenty in 
width. It communicates with the river St. Jago,. 
which empties into the Pacific Ocean. 

101. The only large river of the western de- 
clivity wEich has been fully described is the 
Columbia, which rises in the Chippewan Moun- 
tains. It has thiee principal branches, Clark’s 
River, Lewis’s River, and the Multnomah; the 
most northern of which rises near the sourc?es of 
the Missouri, while the main stream rises near 
the head waters of Mackenzie’s River : it emptier 
into the Pacific, in the forty-sixth degree of north 
latitude, after a course of 1500 miles. The 
stream is remarkably large in proportion to its 
length. At the junction of Lewis’s River, 400« 
miles from the sea, it is 960 yards wide, and 
below the head of tide-water, 150 miles from 
its mouth, it expands to four or five miles, and is 
capable of receiving vessels of considerable bur- 
then. The greater part of its basin is consider- 
ably elevated above the ocean, and it is, there- 
fore, precipitated over a series of ledges which 
obstruct its navigation, but add to the beauty of 
the scenery : the banks are generally productive,, 
and the appearance of the country interesting. 
The Coloradu, the principal remaining river of 
the western declivity, rises in the Mexican Cordel- 
lera, or Sierra Madre, and empties into the gulf 
of California after a course of 1000 miles. It 
has been too imperfectly examined to permit any 
correct description. On passing to the western 
side of the mountains, we find the Rio del Norte, 
which rises near the sources of the Arkansaw, 
about 300 miles north-west of Santa Ee. It is 
peculiarly an independent river, and pursues a 
course of 1500 to 2000 miles to the gulf of 
Mexico almost without receiving a single branch. 
The stream can be forded with great difficulty 
during the summer ; but it is subject, like othci 
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rivers of this region, to annual floods, which 
continue two or three months, and raise it far 
above the ordinary level. Its w'atcrs are re^ 
markably turbid. The Colorado of Texas is tlie 
only considerable river before reaching the 
Sabine, which forms the western boundar)' of the 
United States for 250 miles from the gulf of 
Mexico to its source, and empties only a short 
distance from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

102. Inland Navigation. — North America 
is penetrated by four great rivers, the Missis- 
sippi, the St. Lawrence, the Columbia and 
Mackenzie’s River, by which navigation it ex- 
tended to a great distance into the interior. The 
Mississippi and its branches, drain the great 
central basin which lies between the Allegany 
and Chippewan Mountains. On the Mississippi, 
the navigation for boats of considerable burthen 
extends to the I'alls of St. Anthony. On the 
Missouri, which is the largest, and in fact the 
principal stream, it extends to the Gates of the 
Rocky Mountiiins. From the secondary character 
of the country, the numerous branches of these 
great rivers are generally navigable, and afford 
a passage from almost every part of the western 
states, and the vast regions at the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, to the Gulf o f_M exico and 
the ocean, at least during the of high 

water, from the spring to the middle m summer. 
The current of the principal streams is so rapid, 
that although their depth would admit vessels of 
considerable size, the navigation is chiefly by 
means of steam-boats. Even the ascent from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to New Orleans is so 
difficult that vessels are sometimes delayed 
thirty days. 

103. The navigation of the Mississippi is at- 
tended with some danger, from the numerous 
trees fixed in its bed, winch are called by the 
boatmen planters and sawyers, and are as fatal to 
the boats as reefs of rocks. Below Natchez 
these dangers are obviated by the depth of the 
water. Above this they become more and more 
numerous and difficult to pass ; but the main 
channel, though intricate, affords depth of water 
in all stages sufficient for boats of five or six 
feet draft, to the mouth of the Ohio. From this 
point to the mouth of the Missouri, 220 miles, 
the navigation is obstructed by shoals at low 
water, which will not admit boats draw ing more 
than three feet. Its current probably averages 
3i miles an hour. The obstructions to the na- 
vigation of the Missouri resemble those in Mis- 
sissippi but are much greater. This stream is 
rapid and turbulent. No part of it is exempt 
from rafts, bars, snags, or other obstructions, 
and the channel is very intricate. From March 
to .fuly or August, it is raised by freshets to such 

^ a height as to admit boats of any burden ; but 
during the remainder of the year, it can scarcely 
be called navigable, except for boats drawing 
two to two and a half feet of water. Its velocity 
in a middle .stage of water is four miles and 
a half ; in freshets five and a half yier hour. It 
is usually blocked up with ice during ihe winter. 

104. The Ohio is navigable for boats of con- 
siderable burden, from the middle of February 
to tlie latter part of June, and again a few weeks 
during the freshet in the autumn. The falls ot 
Louisville can be passed by large boats, only in 


the highest water. During low water, boats of 
small burden cannot pass some other rapids and 
shoals, and the river is fordable in many places. 

105. The Arkansaw is the next brancii to the 
Missouri in size. It has only short periods of 
flood, and will not admit boats of considerable 
burden. A part of its channel is sometimes dry. 
The Canadian, a branch of the Arkansaw, lOOa 
miles in length, leaves its channel dry a large 
part of the summer. The Red River is naviga- 
ble most of the year to the Great Raft, a collec- 
tion of timber which closes the passage, 500 
miles from its mouth. The river St. Francis is 
blocked up at its mouth by rafts of logs and drift 
wood, which prevent tlie passage of boats 
entirely. 

106. The branches of the Missouri are usually 
blocked up at their mouths after the freshets in 
July, until the next spring, with mud brought 
down by tlie Missouri. They are of course na- 
vigable only during the freshets. The Platte is 
a broad shallow stream, fordable in almost every 
part, and navigable only for canoes of skins. — 
The Yellowstone is nearly as large as the brancli 
which takes the name of the Missouri, and is 
navigable through the greater part of its course. 

107. The St. Lawrence is navigable nearly to 
Montreal, for vessels of 600 tons burthen, where 
it is obstructed by rapids. The boat navi- 
gation continues above them to Ogdensburg, 
whence sloops and large vessels may be navigated 
170 miles, through Lake Ontario, to the River 
Niagara. At the falls is a portage of seven 
miles, after which there is a navigation of 231 
miles through Lake Erie, for vessels of sixty or 
seventy tons. The navigation continues by the 
straits of Detroit twenty-eight miles ; Lake St. 
Clair twenty miles ; and the River St. Clair 
sixty miles, to Lakes Huron and Lake Michigan. 
Between Lakes Huron and Superior, are the 
rapids of St. Mary’s Straits; along a part of 
which a canal has been formed by the British 
Nortli West I'ur Company, for the convenii nee 
of their traders. 

108. The River St. I.awrence above Quebec, 
and a great part of the lakes are frozen over from 
the beginning of December till April ; but an 
easy and rapid conveyance is afforded over the 
ice by means of sledges. The common route of 
the fur traders in their bark canoes, is from the 
Saint Lawrence, through the Ottawa or (Jraiio 
River, and thence by a short passage to lake 
Nipissing, and down the French River, into 
Lake Huron. This route is one-third shorter 
than through the great lake. From Lake Huron 
they proceed through the straits of Saint IMary’? 
and Lake Superior, to the Grand Portage, nine 
miles in length, which brings them to the great 
northern chain of Lakes, beginning with the lake 
of the Woods, at the distance of 1100 miles, from 
the place of their departure. 

109. Lake Champlain is a branch of the Saint 
Lawrence, emptying into it by the River Soreh 
or Richelieu. Vessels of 150 tons inay^ ascend 
twelve or fourteen miles ; and boats to Clambly 
or St. John’s. From this place there is a ship 
navigation of 160 miles on tne lake, to the shores 
Df Verirxint and New York. The R'ver ^ 
I'rancis, one of whose branches rises in Lake 
St. Francis, and another in Lake Memphrema- 
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gog, is also a channel of navigation to the St. 
Lawrence. 

110. The Columbia River is from one to three 
miles wide in the lower part of its course. Ves- 
sels of 300 tons may ascend to the mouth of the 
Multomah, 125 miles ; and sloops, to the head of 
the tide waters, sixty miles further. At the dis- 
tance of 200 miles from the mouth, there arc two 
rapids which require a short portage; but ex- 
cept these, the boat navigation is uninterrupted 
as far as the great falls, 260 miles from the sea. 
The numerous rivers on the eastern declivity of 
the Apalachian Chain, afford the advantages of a 
good inland navigation to most parts of the At- 
lantic statess In all those streams which flow 
through the alluvial region, from the Mississippi 
to the Roanoke, the tide waters of the ocean ter- 
minate at some distance from the foot of the 
mountains, varying from 30 to 1 20 miles. From 
the Roanoke to the floods, tlicy extend through 
the alluvial region to the base of the primitive 
hills ; but in no rivers south of the Hudson do 
they pass beyond the alluvial region. As far as 
the tide flows the streams are generally navigable 
for sloops. 

111. In passing from the hilly and primitive, 
to the flat and alluvial region, the streams are 
almost uniformly precipitated over ledges of 
rocks, by rapids which obstruct their navigation. 
Indeed the line of alluvion marks the line of na- 
vigation from the sea, which passes through 
Millcdgeville on the Altamaha, Augusta on the 
Savannah, Columbia and Camden on the Santee, 
Richmond on the James, Fredericksburg on the 
Rappahannock, Georgetown on the Potomac, 
ana Trenton on the Delaware. Above the rapids, 
navigation is performed entirely by boats pro- 
pelled by oars or poles, or drawn up by ropes, 
or by means of the bushes growing on their 
banka. 

112. The Savannah Ri'S'cr is navigable for 
ships to Savannah* «and for boats 350 miles to 
Augusta. The rivers of South Carolina are 
navigable nearly through the alluvial region, and 
there are some good harbours at their mouths ; 
that of Charleston, which is formed by the 
Ashley and Cooper Rivers and the Santee 
Canal, with the Santee River. 

113. The coast of North Carolina is lined 
with a range of low, sandy islands, enclosing a 
chain of sounds. Their entrances are generally 
obstructed by bars, and no vessels of consider- 
able size can enter. But the streams are navi- 
gable for sloops, some distance into the interior. 

114. The Chesapeake bay is of itself an in- 
land sea of considerable size ; and, with the nu- 
merous streams and inlets on its borders, forms 
an important channel to the ocean, for a large 
extent of country, covering the whole of Mary- 
land and the eastern declivity of Virginia ; and 
extending through the middle section of Penn- 
^Ivania, nearly to the small lakes of New York. 
The largest ships have access to its shores, and 
proceed to some distance, in several of its streams. 
Not far from the entrance of the bay are Hamp- 
ton Roads, which is the first anchoring ground 
for vessels from the ocean. The James river is 
navigable for large ships to James town, and for 
sloops to Richmond. Canals are formed around 
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the falls at this place, and several obstructions 
above, which extend the boat navigation 227 
miles above Richmond. The Potomac is navi- 
gable for shins of any burden to the navy yard 
at W ashirigton ; and this is the most inland 
point in the United States, to which the largest 
vessels have access. Above Washington, tliere 
are five falls on this stream, which are rendered 
passable by canals. A boat navigation is thus 
opened to its sources, which are connected with 
the waters of the Mississippi by the great Cum- 
berland road. The Susquehannah is obstructed 
at its entrance into Chesapeake bay by a series 
of rapids, extending forty miles, to Columbia} 
which can scarcely be ascended by boats. A:- 
tempts have been made to remove these ob- 
structions, at great expense ; and a canal of one 
mile in length has been cut around the Cone- 
wago falls, twenty miles above Columbia. But 
the navigation of this river is still so difficult, 
that the trade is principally confined to the con- 
veyance of timber in rafts, and of produce in 
large flat boats, termed arks, from the interior to 
the Day. Above the falls of Conewago, there 
are few obstructions in the Susquehannah to the 
boundaries of New York; and batteaux may as- 
cend to its very sources. 

115. The Delaware bay and river are naviga- 
ble for th^ 'irgest ships as far as Philadelphia; 
but th^^cent is often much retarded by the 
current. Sloops ascend to the fixlls at Trenton ; 
and boats of eight or ten tons, 100 miles far- 
ther, to Faston. By means of the Schuylkill and 
Lehigh, it affords inland navigation to a long 
though narrow section of country, comprising 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania, and the western 
part of New Jersey. A canal is now form- 
ing to connect the Schuylkill with the Susque- 
haiinah, and thus open a direct navigation from 
the basin of the Susquehannah to Philadelphia 
and the ocean. The Lehigh, one of its branches, 
has been rendered navigable for a part of its 
course, to open a conveyance from the extensive 
beds of coal upon its banks. 

116. The Raritan river, in the northern part 
of New Jersey, is navigable for sloops to Bruns- 
wick, within twenty-eight miles of the head of 
sloop navigation on the Delaware ; and the Pas- 
saick and the Hackinsack afford a short inland 
navigation. But the dry sandy region of New 
Jersey on the south, and the mountainous por- 
tion on the north, have no navigation excejH 
from their borders; and there are few harbours 
on the eastern coast. 

117. The Hudson is the only river in the 
United States where the tide passes through the 
alluvial, primitive, and transition formations. It 
is navigable for ships to the city of Hudson, and 
sloops of considerable burden pass through all 
the formations, to the falls of the secondary 
country, above Troy, which is 165 miles from 
the ocean. This is the most distant point to 
which the tides flow, and sea-vessels can ap- 
proach in a direct line, in the United States. At 
Its mouth this river forms the harbour of New 
York, which is considered one of the finest in the 
world. The Northern Canal cfbnnects the Hud- 
son with the borders of Lake Champlain and the 
St. Lawrence; and the Western Canal with the 
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upper lakes, and the rich secondary region which 
occupies the centre of the state. This river is 
thus made the grand artery of an inland naviga- 
tion, by which the wealth of this tract of country 
will flow to the city of New York. 

118. In the rivers of the United States, east of 
the Hudson, the tide extends only a small dis- 
tance, and the navigation is obstructed by the 
falls and rapids which are common in primitive 
countries. The Connecticut river is navigable 
for vessels of considerable size, fifty miles to 
Hartford. Several canals and locks have been 
constructed on this river at South Hadl^, Ha- 
nnover, and some intermediate rapids, which ex- 
tend the boat navigation to Averhill, in New 
Hampshire. In the eastern part of Connecticut, 
the Thames is navigable for sloops to Norwich, 
and forms the fine harbour of New London, at 
its mouth. Narraganset Bay, and the streams 
which empty into it, aftbrd easy access from tlie 
ocean to every district of Bhode Island. A 
canal is contemplated, to extend from Providence 
into the interior of Massachusetts, to furnish an 
easy conveyance for fuel and produce to this 
flourishing seaport. 

119. The Marimac of New Hampshire,is much 
obstructed by rapids ; but its upper waters are 
connected with Boston Harbour by the Middle- 
.sex canal. The rivers of Maine ^i^enerally 
obstructed. The Penobscot, the StTfemns, and 
the western branch of the Kennebec, afford a 
boat navigation nearly to ibeir sources. The 
heads of these rivers approach within no great 
distance of the waters of the St. Lawrence; and 
the portage from the head of the Kennebec to 
that of the Chaudiere River is only five miles. 
The basins of the river St. I^awrence, and the 
Mississippi, and the Atlantic declivity are so in- 
timately connected, that it would not be difficult 
to unite them by an inland navigation ; and much 
progress has been made in accomplishing this im- 
portant object. The waters of the St. Lawrence, 
or the great lakes, have two natural communica- 
tions with the branches of the Mississippi at 
particular seasons. The Pox river, which flows 
into the branch of I^ke Michigan, called Green 
Bay, rises near the Ouisconsin branch of the 
Mississippi, and afterwards flows within a mile 
and half of its channel, separated from it only 
by a short portage, over a prairie. During the 
season of high water, this river is ea.sily naviga- 
ble, and the intervening ground is overflowed, 
so that loaded boats may pass to the Ouisconsin, 
which affords a rapid but unobstructed naviga- 
tion to the Mississippi. A short canal would 
render the communication permanent. 

120. Another communication is stated to exist 
from the Chicago River, emptying into the south- 
western corner of Lake Michigan, to die Illinois. 
It is passed by boats of fifty tons, engaged in 
the fur trade, and is open at all seasons, except 
about three months. The Atlantic waters are 
united with Lake Ontario, and the lower portion 
of the St. Lawrence, by the Northern Canal of 
New York, from Whitehall, on Lake Champ- 
lain, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson. It passes 
in part through fhe channels of small streams ; 
and the navigation is extended around the ob- 


structions in the Hudson River, to Albany; it is 
the channel of considerable trade. 

121. The most important canal in the United 
States, and the longest in the world, except the 
Imperial Canal of China, is the Grand Western 
Canal of New York. It passes from the Hud- 
son River along the Mohawk, generally above 
its level, to Rome ; and thence westward, across 
the head of the small lakes, and over the Ge- 
nessee River, to lake Erie, at Buffalo, connect- 
ing the Atlantic with the great Anlicasa above 
the falls of Niagara ; in different parts, it rises 
about 526 feet, and contains in the whole, about 
eighty locks, with several considerable embank- 
ments and aqueducts. It was commenced in 
1817, and in 1823 it was finished from Albany 
to Rochester. It is expected that tlie whole 
canal will be completed in 1826. The expense 
is estimated at about five millions of dollars. 
The canal will be the property of the state; and 
is likely to afford an immense revenue for public 
purposes. Since the commencement ot this great 
work, an effort has been made by the peojde of 
Canada, to prevent tlie diversion of trade from 
Montreal, by cutting a canal along the northern 
shore of the falls of Niagara, and thus complete 
the chain of communication by the lake.s. It is 
said that the project is ready for execution; and 
many of the preparations made for commencing 
the work. 

122. Two routes have been proposed to con- 
nect the Atlantic and western waters, by means 
of the Grand cana. of New York. The most 
obvious is by a Canal from lake Erie to the 
branches of the Ohio, which will probably soon 
be overtaken by the state of Ohio. The other 
route is by a canal from lake Eric to lake Michi- 
gan, and another from Chicago river to the 
Illinois. The latter route is hut little longer 
tlian the former ; and the navigation would pro- 
bably be less obstructed. It is also proposed to 
connect the Ohio with \\\e Atlantic, by a canal 
from the head waters of the Monongahela to those 
of the Potomac, which will piiss under the prin- 
cipal ridge of the Allegany, by a tunnel two miles 
in leiigtli. There is now a portage communica- 
tion, by means of the Cumljerland Road. The 
state of Virginia proposes another portage com- 
munication, from the head waters of the James 
to those of the Great Kanhawa ; and a third has 
been proposed in Pennsylvania, from the western 
branch of the Susquehannah to the Allegany 
river, and also to lake P'.rie. 

123. Great facilities also exist for the establish- 
ment of an inland navigation along the coast of 
the United States, from New Hampshire to 
Georgia. The Middlesex canal connects the 
Merrimac river above the falls, and the jnterioi 
of New Hampshire, with the harbour of Boston. 
From this harbour and Massachusett^s bay, a 
canal across the isthmus which unites cape Cod 
to the main, would form a communication 
through Narraganset bay, and Long Island 
Sound, to New- York. The Raritan river could 
be connected with the Delaware by a canal ot 
twenty-eight miles, requiring only an elevation 
of ll)irty fe^t to the summit level. The Dela- 
ware bay will soon be united with the Chesa- 
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peake by another, of twenty-two miles, between 
Christiana and Elk river, which is commenced. 
All these canals would pass through a flat coun- 
try ; and might be constructed without very 
great labour. It is sonmwhat doubtful, however, 
whether the canal across the isthmus of Cape 
Cod would not be liable to obstructions, by the 
accumulation of sand; and another route has 
been thought more likely to be useful, connect- 
ing Boston Harbour with Taunton River, which 
empties into Narraganset Bay, by a canal twenty- 
six miles in length, rising 133 feet. After 
descending the Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk, on 
the Elizabeth River, there is a c*anal passing 
through the Great Dismal Swamp, which extends 
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the navigation to Albemarle Sound From this 
sound, a range of low islands extends along the 
coast to Florida, which forms an inland passage 
nearly the whole distance. A part of this dis- 
tance may be traversed by the canal which con- 
nects the Santee River with the harbour of 
Charleston. 

124. The following table shows the size and ex- 
tent of the canals of theUnited States,in comparison 
with the principal works of the same kind on 
the eastern continent, from which it appears that 
the Grand Canal exceeds all works of the kind 
in length, except the Imperial Canal of China, 
which passes, for a considerable part of its 
course, through the channels of rivers. 


Canals. 

Connecting. 

Long. 

Broad. 

Deep. 

Elevation. 

Locks. 

Imperial, Chinese 

B ^cw York 

Pekin and Canton . . . 

Milos. 

500 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 


Hudson and Erie .... 

360 

10 

4 

526 

80 

Languedoc . . . 

( Jaroniie and Mediterranean 

140 

64 

6 

207 

103 

Grand Trunk . . 

Mersey and Trent . . . 

140 

30 

— 

326 

80 

Leeds and Liverpool 

L. and L. — England . . . 

140 

— 

41 

483 



Ladoga, Russia . . 

Along L, Ladoga . . 

67^ 

70 ! 

7 

level. 

i — 

Caledonian . . . 

Atlantic and Murray Frith . 

59 

no 

20 

94 

1 

Middlesex • . . 

Merrimac and Boston . . 


lOO 

4 

107 

16 

Kiel 

Baltic and North Sea . . 

22 

10 

27 

3 

Santee 

Santee and Cooper River . 

22 

35 

4 

68 

13 

Champlain . . . 

(ffiamplain and Hudson 

22 

40 

4 

1 140 

42 

Chesapeake . . . 

(Miesapeake and Delaware . 

22 

— 

— 

— 
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12.^. The extensive channels of navigation 
which we have described are fully estimated, and 
diligently employed, by the Americans. The 
Mississippi and Ohio are continually traversed 
by f)0 to 100 steam boats of very large size. 
They are found in great numbers on the rivers of 
tlie Atlantic states ; and the chain of communica- 
tion along the coJist is almost completed by the 
union of these with regular conveyances across 
the sliort portages. They are also found upon 
the great lakes, furnishing regular conveyance 
along this immense channel of navigation. The 
great canals of communication from the Atlantic 
to the northern and western waters are crowded 
with boats, and yield a revenue which exceeds 
all previous calculation. In short, the country 
is capable of an internal commerce, whose im- 
portance is only beginning to be developed. 

126. The table-land of Mexico, as has been 
already remarked, is too dry to permit internal 
navigation, except for very short distances. The 
Rio del Norte, although a stream of considerable 
size, is so interrupted by sand bars in die low 
country, and rapids above, that it is not naviga- 
ble except for snort distances. The other rivers, 
and the adjoining country are too little known 
to admit of description, except a few short 
streams which descend from the table-land, 
and are in connexion with the coast. Macken- 
zie s river, and other streams of the northern de- 
clivity permit an extensive navigation by canoes, 
"ith some interruption by rapids ; and the na- 


ture of the country renders it a question of little 
interest, whether any other navigation is practi 
cable. 

127. The most interesting topic connected 
with the inland navigation of the peninsular por- 
tion of North America, is, the possibility of es- 
tablishing a water communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. Their close approx- 
imation, and the immense advantages which 
would result to commerce, by shortening the 
distance to the East Indies, has made this a con- 
stant subject of discussion ; but still the common 
intercourse between the places on the coasts, and 
the table-land, is carried on entirely by mules, 
over the immense heights of the table-land, or 
by long and difficult portages. Nine points have 
been suggested in different parts of the continent 
for the object. 

128. In the northern and widest portion of 
the continent, the sources of several great rivers 
approach very near, and we have reason to sup 
pose that the Columbia rises not far from the 
head waters of the Missouri, Nelson’s river, and 
Mackenzie’s river. This route would be only 
important on account of the fur trade, which 
would be secured to the nation that should com- 
plete and control such a communication. 2. In 
latitude 40". the sources of the Rio del Norte 
are separated from those of the Colorado, by a 
mountainous tract of only twelve or thirteen 
leagues in breadtli, but presenting too circuitous 
a route, and too great an ascent, to furnish an 
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uteful oommumcation. 3. The isthmus of 
Tehuantepee off^ the first eligible spot, and 
perhaps tne most advantageous of all. The river 
Thiarualeo, which empties into the gulf of 
Mexico, has a branch called the Rio del Passo, 
which rises in the central highlands at the dis- 
tance of only six leagues from the head of the 
Ohimalpa river, which empties into the Pacific 
at Tehuantepee. It is said by one of the en- 
gineers, who was employed to survey the 
ground, that the central ridge was crossed by 
transverse valleys, and that a canal might be cut 
from one stream to another, without deviating 
from a level or employing a single lock. If this 
be the case, the only remaining difficulties are to 
remove some obstructions in the upper part of 
the Passo, and to deepen the harbour of Tehu- 
antepee, which has been for a century past neg- 
lect^ and filling up with sand. This was at 
one period tlie principal rout between the oceans. 
It is stated, in a recent official report to the 
Mexican congress, that in 1814 the Cortes of 
Spain decreed the opening of the canal at 
this point, and committed the execution of the 
plan to the local authorities. Their inability to 
attempt so great a work, and tlie subsequent war 
of independence, entirely prevented even the 
preparation for it. But since the establishment 
of the new government, this states, that 

application has been made by foreigners for per- 
mission to execute it, which offers much hope of 
its completion. 4. The Lake of Nicaragua 
communicates with the Carribean sea, by the 
river St. Juan, and is separated by a narrow 
isthmus from the Gulf of Papagayo. Several 
volcanic summits are found in the interval, but 
the nature of the country is little known ; the 
distance does not exceed twenty or thirty miles, 
and it is even a matter of doubt, whetner any 
chain of mountains exists here ; but we have 
no accounts more recent than the voyage of 
Dampier, which speaks of it as only a little hilly, 
and ror the greatest part level. The most serious 
obstacle to the utility of this, will probably be 
found in the dangerous storms which rage upon 
the coast during several months in the year, and 
extend also to Tehuantepee. 

129. The Isthmus of Panama has been the 
spot generally selected for a canal, as being the 
narrowest part of the continent. The River 
Chagres, which empties into the Carribean Sea, to 
the west of Porto Bello, affords good navigation to 
Cruces, and obstructs it only by the rapidity of 
its current. This point is attained in four or 
five days in ordinary times; and a journey of five 
leagues only remains to the port of Panama. This 
was for a long time the only route for transpor- 
tation from Peru and Chili to the Atlantic, and 
is still much used in time of war ; but the pas- 
sage round Cape Horn is now preferred in time 
of peace. With regard to the construction of a 
ship canal acn^si the Isthmus, Humboldt ex- 
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presses his decided opinion that it ought to be 
abandoned; that no passage can be opened 
which would admit any thing larger than flat 
boats, which might transport merchandize from 
sea to sea ; and, as the passage would be enticely 
under the control of the owners of the country, 
there would still be difficulties in this channel of 
commerce, which would lead the greater num- 
ber of merchants to send their vessels round 
^ape Horn. Its principal value would be in 
reference to the commerce of the western coast 
of South America, and would be very great in 
time of war. The thin population of this region, 
and the indolence and ignorance of the inhabi- 
tants, almost precludes the possibility of ef- 
fecting so great an object by the labour of the 
natives; and the pestilential character of the 
climate would probably render it impracti- 
cable to accomplish by the aid of foreigner. 
The country must be materially improved, 
from its present neglected unproductive con- 
dition, before it could support the necessary 
labourers and animals ; ana, when these objects 
were effected, the great number of foreigners 
who perish in the mere passage across the isth- 
mus, or in the intervals before embarkation, 
indicate the danger there would be in making 
it the commercial route between the oceans. — 
With regard to the whole extent of the labour 
requisite either here or at any other point of the 
isthmus, we are quite ignorant. From the re- 
public of Columbia to the environs of Mexico 
there is not a single mountain, or city, or station, 
whose elevation is known ; and even the longi- 
tude and relative positions of Panama and 
Porto Bello, have never been accurately ascer- 
tained. 

1 30. Should any effort of art, or convulsion ot 
nature, open an entire passage from sea to sea, 
great chaises must follow on the coast of the 
Atlantic. The ocean is probably elevated twenty 
feet above the level of the Pacific ; of course the 
extent of the land would he increased, and the 
shores be extended ; sea-ports would be removed 
inland ; many shoals and rocks would become 
dry, and new ones probably arise. The waters 
of the Gulf-stream would doubtless be diverted 
into the new opening, and the effects would thus 
extend along tne whole coast of North America, 
and efiect great changes in the relative situation 
and commercial relations of its harbours and 
sea-ports. The desertion of low grounds by the 
tides would probably produce pestilential dis- 
eases in many instances ; and a generation might 
pass before the effects of this great revolution 
would be fully developed. Its effects on tWe 
state of the world are more difficult to estimate. 
We can only say, that the greatest obstacles to 
the invaluable trade of Western America and the 
East Indies would be removed, and the bulwark 
of the independence of China and Japan would 
be broken down. 
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which arsi^ic hca been united^ are goWpiilvei^ 
tin^leai, mckle^ zinc, antimony, and biBmuth^ 
it also forms an amalgam witfr’tnercury, toieep-^- 
ing them some hours ^over* the hrei t€\ip|tantly 
•agitating the jmixtuals- Arsenic is ,^aime pf 
combiihol' with ^wo o^erent proportions 
6xygen ; by the first ;^ /prmed ^he white oxide 
Sescribea^ or ^rsCTiiods acid, as it *is 
d^omiigated by Fourcroy, on account of the 
inany'^qiuj "properties which it exhibits ; by the- 
^ second' produced' • aysenl^,,:pr^arseijtc/t acid, 

* which discovered in 17t;^j, by Schiele, who 
also m^pf^irtlself acquaini^rWith its most re-, 
markable pfoperties. » ' 

Jn pharmacy, the white oxi^of arsenic is 
directed by the London Pharma^paeia to be 
SnbUirfed; after which it is .to be boiled with an 
equal weight of carbonate of potash, in order to 
form the liquor arsenicalis, sometimes called 
FowHfer’s -solution, or the tasteless ague drop. 
This contains pne grain of arsenic in two drams, 
is given in d^^ drops in intermittent 

fevers, and in sey^l erufitive dis.eases. Caution 
is necessary JCXpibition of so dangerous a 
remedy. Arseh^i^i^ been used externally in 
cancer, lupus, fdrm of an ointment. For 

ah accoupt of arsenic, as a poison, its. symptoms, 
effectSi^'and remedies, see Poison. 

Magnet, Magnes AasENicAUSlj 
It pt^aration pf antimony, with sulphur apd 
yrhiV; a(r#cnic. 

' - ^RSENIUS, a deacon of the Roman church of 
great learning pif ty, who was selected by the 
pmpe as tutor loiAtcadius, son of the emperor Theo- 
aqsius. . Ars^ius arrived at Constantinople A. D. 
383. Tlie emperor happening one day to go into 
thfl room where Arsenius was instructing his pu- 
pil, found Arcadius seated and his preceptor 
standing; at thi^hewas exceedingly displeased, 
took from his sfp' the imperial bmamente, made 
.^enhis m iwmis place, and ordered Arcadius 
for the future Ife. receive his lesso|li standing un- 
cpveredrf Ardidkjts, however, prbft^ but little 
by his tutops instructions, for some time after he 
formed a of d^patching him. Arsenius, 

however, Hwig of ’ design, retired to the de- 
serts^ of ^fll^where pasf^ In 

devotion, and died aged ninety-fiVUij , : . 

Af£^Nitfs, bishop of Constanthkoj^e, in die^ 
thirteenth. centiM^i excommunicated Michael Pa-* 
lepiq^, ^or taking the imperial crown from 
, Ldhh the son of Theodore. Though 

Michael1$6licited absolution, the bishop reftised, 
Unless, would restore the crown ; in conse- 
quence^'tof which Arsenius was banished to a 
small islafid, where*he died. 

ARSEltOTIIELYS, among ancient natura- 
lists, the same with hermaphrodite. The Gr^bks 
both in speaking of men and 
from aptrpv and ^rjXvg, male 

and femii^'j;. ^ - 

ARSElipi^AL, in geography, a town of France, 
iilHhe department of the Aube, and chief place of 
a did^d^l^he district of Bar-sur-Auhj, twenty- 
three jng^east of Troyes. 

ARSES, or AnsAMEs,king oPPersia, succeed- 
ed Artaxerx^hOchus about A.M. 3612 , and af- 
ter a short reign of less than four years^was slain 
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by Ragc^.who had murdered his predecessor, 
Ipd^jided by D,arius Codomanusi - 
, ARSpIN, in commerce, the mosf ^iommon 
Russia^. measure of length, n 16 vershok z; 315 t^ 
JParis Imes, It is also a Chinese measure, but 
one. Chinese arshin = 302 Paris lines. Three 
arshins zz 1 fathom, and 500 fathoms zz X 
verst. 

ARSIA, in anciept geography, a small rivet 
which had a northern course, and served as a 
boundary between Histria and Illyria, to the 
north of the Flanatic It there terminated 

Jtaiy on the north-east the Polatic promon- 
tory. 

ARSINOE,in ancienl geography, the name of 
various towns mejfit^edi'by Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Stephanus, &c. viz. m five towns in Cilicia, one 
of which had a station for ships ; of three in or near 
Cyprus; viz. one inland, formerly calh?d Mar ium, 
another north of it between Acamas andj^oli, and 
the third in the south, with a port,, tef^^en Ci- 
trum and Salarais. A sea-port in Cyrene, for- 
merly called Teuchira. A town in Egypt near 
the west extremity of the Arabian Gulf, and sguth 
of Ilierapolis, called also Cleopatris. Another 
in the Ndmos Arsinoites, mentioned on some 
coins of Adrian, and formerly called Crocodilo- 
rum Ur^^^om its abounding with crocodiles ; 
Ptoled^BBs this town an., inland metropolis, 
wit!) a port called Ptolemais. A seia-port of Ly- 
cia formerly named Patara, but called Arsinoe 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus after his queen.* And 
three towns of Troglodyte, the chief of which 
was situated near the mouth of the Arabian gu^f, 
which towards Ethiopia is terminated by a pr^ 
montory called Dire. This Arsinoe is 
Berenice, with* the distinction Epidires; because 
situated on a neck of land running out a g^reat 
way into the sea. Also the name of several 
princesses of Egypt; particularly, 1. the daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagus, and wife of Lysimachus king 
of Thrace : 2. the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who named several towns after her. , 

Arsinoe, in entomology, a papi- 

iio, found in the island of Au^oyna^^e wing's 
of which are tailed, fulvo^‘ spotted 

witli black ; and the polteViof ones marked both 
above ahd beneath with two ocellated spQj^, It 
is figured^by Seba and Gramer. 

ARSJNOITES, Nomos, an ancientdistrict of 
E^gypf,"West of tlie Ileracleotes, on the western 
banks of the Nile. 

ARSIS, and Thesis, in prosody, are names 
given to tw'o proportional parts into which every 
foot ar rhythm is divided. By arsis and thesis 
are usually meant no more than a nroportional 
division of the metrical feet, made by the hand 
^br foot of him that beats the time. And in 
measurtng^llhe quantities of words the hand is 
elevated, as let fall; that part of the 
time which is taken up in measuring the fcot, 
by lifting the hand up, is termed arsis or ele- 
vatio^ and the part where the hand is let fall, 
thesis or|!k>sitio. Vid. Augustin de j^usica, lib. 
li. cap* to. .In plaudendo enim quia elevatur 
et 'ponitu^lmanus, partem pedis , n sibi ekvatio 
vendicat,:^tem positio. 

Arsi^^^i thesis are used as musical t6rnis 
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when the subject of a fugue or point is inverted 
or reverse ; i. e. when one part rises and the 
other falls. These two words are Greek : arsis 
comes from mpoj, tollo, I raise or elevate ; Oiffig 
depositio, reraissio, a depression or lowering. 
These terms were applied by tlie ancients to the 
motion of the hand in beating time. 

ARSON, in English law, is the malicious and 
wilful burning of the house or out-liouse of ano- 
ther man, which is felony. This is an offence of 
great malignity, and more pernicious to the pub- 
lic than simple theft; because, first, it is an 
offence against that right of habitation which is 
acquired by the law of nature as well as by the 
laws of society ; next, because the terror and 
confusion that necessarily attends it; and, lastly, 
because in simple theft the thing stolen only 
changes its master, but still remains in esse for 
the benefit of the public ; whereas by burning, 
the very substance is absolutely destroyed. — It is 
llso frequently more destructive than murder it- 
self, of which too it is often the cause; since 
murder, atrocious as it is, seldom extends be- 
yond the felonious act designed; whereas fire 
.too frequently involves in the common calamity 
persons unknown to the incendiary, and not in- 
tended to be hurt by him, and friends as well as 
enemies. If the house be a man's the act 
is not felony and punishable witli de:it!i,'tftit only 
a great misdemeanor, ,and punishable by fine, 
imprisonment or pillory, 

ARSUR, Asor, Arsaf, or Arsjd, a hamlet on 
the coast of Syria, which has sometimes received 
the name of a city, because Solomon is supposed 
to have built the city Asor upon the site. It 
coDtain.s a fortress and mosque, in the last of 
wfiich are a few Mahommedan monks. 

ARSURA, in ancient customs, a term used 
for the melting of gold or silver, either to refine 
them or to examine their value. The method of 
doing this is explaine^l at large in the Black Book 
of the Exchequer, ascribed to Gervaise in the 
chapter De Officio Militis Argentarii, being in 
those days of great use, on account of the vari- 
ous places and d^rent manners in which the 
king s money was paid. Arsura is also used for 
the loss or diminution of the metal in the trial. 
I» this sense a pound was said, tot ardere dena- 
rios, to lose many penny-weights. 

Arsura, in medicine, is used by some writers 
for the erysipelas. 

Arsura, in metallurgy, is used for the dust 
and sweepings of silversmiths, and others who 
wprk in silver, melted down, and which they call 
their sweep. 

ART, ^ Lat. ars, from aptTijy 

Ar'tful, manly energy, strength, or 

Ar'tfully, skill. The power of doing 

Ar'tfulness, any thing arising from a 

Ar'tjsan, clear and perspicuous know- 

Ar'tist, ledge of what the practice 

Ar'ti.ess, I of it requires. Artful sig- 
Ar'tlessly, nifies evil intention. Giie 

Ar'tifice, who exercises a mechanical 

Ab'tificer, art is an artisan, he who ex- 

Aa'TiFiciAt, cels in the fine arts is an 

AitTiVrciALLY. J artist. Any skilful work- 
man is an artificer ; artifice in its present use 
implies deception. 


Hel. We, Hermia, like two artijioial godSt 
Created with our needles both one flovver. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion ; 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hand, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. S^iaktpearc, 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my checks, witli artijidal tears. Id, 

Weaker than a woman's tear. 

Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance. 

And artless as unpractis'd infancy. 

Dr if den. Troilta and Cressida, 
Rich with the spoils of many a conquer'd land. 

All arts and artists Theseus could command. 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fame 
The master painters and the carvers came. Drydcn, 
' The rest in rank : Houoria, chief in place 
Was artfully contriv'd to set her face. 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace, Id, 
Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How 
irresistibly must it prevail, when tlie seeds of it are 
artfully sown, and industriously cultivated. Rogers, 
What are the most judicious artisans, but the 
mimics of nature ? Wotton^s Architecture, 

Best and happiest artisan, 

B<‘st of painters, if you can. 

With your many^color’d art. 

Draw the mistress of my heart. 

Guardian. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead. 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth, the metal learns to glow. 

And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

Parnell. 

Sweet artless songster ! thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yea, and *0 angels's lays. 

Drummond. 

In orator)', the greatest art is to hide art. Swift, 
If we compare two nations in an equal state of civir 
lisation, wc may remark that where the greater free- 
dom obtains, there the greater variety of artificial 
wants will obtain also. Cumberland. 

The merchant, tradesman, and artisan will have 
their profit upon all the multiplied wants, comforts, 
and indulgences of civilised life. Id. 

In every quarter of this blessed isle. 

Himself [the mindj both present is and president. 

Nor once retire.s, a happy realm the t 
That by no ofheers lewd ravishment. 

With greedie lust and wrong consum'4 
He all in all, and all in every part. 

Dors share to each his due and equal dole compart. 

Fletcher*8 Purple Island. 
Among the several artifices which are put in prac- 
tice by the poets, to fill the minds of an audience with 
t(‘rror, the first place is due to thunder and lightning. 

Addison, 

' Poets, like painters, thus unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the liviijig grace. 

With gold and jew'els cover ev'ry part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

Po}ie*s Essay on Criticism, 
O still the same Ulysses, she rejoin'd ; 

In useful craft successfully refin’d ; 

Artful in speech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies, 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 

And sedulous to stop the coming tide. 

Lift the tall rampirc's ariijicial pride. Goldsmith, 
A man will no more carry the aiH^ficc of the bar 
into the common intercourse of society, than a man 
who is paid for tumbling on his hands will continue to 
tumble when he should walk on his feet. Jolmon, 
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He feels HQ ennobling principle in his own heart, 
who wishes to level all the artificial institutions which 
liave been ‘'adopted for giving a body to opinion, and 
permanence to fugitive esteem. Burke, 

Art has been more particularly defined to be 
a habit of the mind prescribing rules for the due 
production of certain effects ; or the introducing 
the changes of bodies from some fore-knowledge 
and design in a person endued with the prin^ 
ciple»or faculty of acting. The word has been 
sometimes derived from apoc, utility, profit ; and 
is found in that sense in 7F.schylus. 

According to lord Bacon it is a proper dispo- 
sition of the things of nature by human thought 
and experience, so as to make them answer the 
designs and uses of mankind. Nature, accord- 
ing to that philosopher, is sometimes free, and at 
her own disposal ; and then she manifests herself 
in a regular order; as we see in the heavens, 
plants, animals, &c. — Sometimes she is irregular 
and disorderly either through some uncommon ac- 
cident or depravation in matter, when the resistance 
of some impediment perverts her from her course ; 
as in the production of monsters. At other 
times she is subdued and fashioned by human 
industry, and made to serve the several purposes 
of mankind. This last is what we call art. 
In which sense, art stands opposed to nature. 
Hence the knowledge of nature may be divided 
into the history of generation, of pretcrgencration, 
and of arts. The first considers nature at liber- 
ty ; the second her errors ; and the third her 
restraints. 

Art has been distinguished from science; by 
the latter being regarded as furnishing the prin- 
ciples of all art. Or science, scientia, all human 
knowledge, is said to be divisible into those purer 
sciences wliich relate to the ideas or laws of the 
mind, and the relation they bear to each other ; 
and the mixed or applied sciences — that relation 
which the same ideas bear to the external world. 
In this view the mixed and applied sciences are 
but other terms for all the fine and useful arts. 
Chambers has observed long ago, in the ex- 
cellent pr^ce to his original Cyclopaedia : 
An Art anfpa- Science, only seem to differ as 
less and more pure : a science is a system of 
deductions made by reason alone, undetermined 
^)y any thirty foreign or extrinsic to itself: an 
Art, on the contrary, requires a number of data, 
and postulata, to be furnished from without; 
and never goes any length, without at every turn 
needing new ones. It is, in one sense, the 
knowledge and perception of Uiese data that con- 
stitutes the art; the rest,' that is, the doctrinal 
part, is of the nature of science ; which attentive 
reason alone will descry. An art, in this light, 
appears to be a portion of science, or general 
knowledge^ considered, not in itself as science, 
but with i-elation to its circumstances or appen- 
dages. In a science the mind looks directly 
backwards and forwards to the premises and 
conclusions : in an art we also look laterally to 
the concomitant circumstances. A V^ience, in 
effect, is that to an art, which a streaA running 
in a direct channel, without regard to any thing 
but its own progress, is to the same stream 
turned out of its proper course, and disposed 
into cascades, jets, . cisterns, ponds, Ac. In 
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which case the progress of thejstream is lot con- 
sidered with regard to itself, but only as it con- 
cerns the works ; every one of which modifies 
the course of the stream, and leads it out of its 
way. It is easy to trace the progress of the for- 
mer, from its issue, as it flows consequentially ; 
but a man ever so well acquainted with this will 
not be able to discover that of the latter, because 
it depends on the genius, humor, and caprice 
of the engineer who laid the design.' 

The learned author of Hermes says, If it be 
asked. What art is; we have to answer, ‘ It is 
an habitual power in man, of becoming the cause 
of some effect, according to a system of various 
and well-approved precepts.' If it be asked, 
On what subject art operates; we can answer, 
* On a contingent, which is within the reach of 
the human powers to influence.' If it be asked, 
For what reason, for the sake of what, art ope- 
rates; wo may reply, ‘For the sake of some 
absent good, relative to human life, ind attain- 
able by man, but superior to his i atural and 
uninstructed faculties.' Lastly, if it be asked, 
‘ Where it is the operations of art end V We may 
say, ‘ Either in some energy, or in some work.' 
— Harrises Three Treatises, dialogue i. 

Arts are pr operly divided into liberal and me- 
chanicajfflP 

Arts, Liberal, or Polite, are those that are 
noble or ingenious, and^worthy of being culti- 
vated for their own sake, without any immediate 
regard to any pecuniary emolument. Such as 
depend more on the imagination, or on the la- 
bor of the mind, than on that of the hand ; or 
that consist more in speculation than operation, 
and liave a greater regard to amusement 
curiosity than necessity. Such are poetry, 
music, painting, grammar, rhetoric, the military 
art, architecture, and navigation. They were 
formerly to be summed up in the following Latin 

Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, 
Astra. 

In the eighth century the whole^^rcle of sciences 
was composed of the seven liberal arts, as they 
were called ; viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy ; the 
three former of which were distinguished by the 
title of trivium, and tire four latter by that of 
quadriviurn. 

Arts, Mechanical, are those wherein the 
hand and body are more concerned than the 
mind ; and wliich are chiefly cultivated for the 
sake of the profit attending them. Of which 
kind are most of those which furnish us with the 
necessaries of life, and are popularly known by 
the name of trades and manufactures. Such are 
weaving, turnery, brewing, masonry, clock- 
making,' carpentry, joinery, foundry, printing, 
&c. These arts, which indeed are innumerable, 
were formerly comprised in this verse . 

Ru 8, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Vulnera, Lana, Kates. 

They take their denomination from fitjxavtiy 
machine, ' as beiptt all practised by means ot 
some ina(^ln% of ilistrument. With the liberal 
arts it is otherwise ; there being several of them 
which may be learnt and practised without any 



instrument at all ; as logic, eloquence, medicine, 
projjeriy so calletl, &c. 

Lord Bacon has observed that the arts which 
relate to the sight and hearing are reputed liberal, 
beyond those which regard the other senses, and 
are chiefly employed in matters of luxury ; these 
are usually called the fine arts; such are poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, gardening, and archi- 
tecture. 

As all arts have this common property ac- 
cording to Mr. Harris, that they respect human 
life, it is evident that some contribute to its ne- 
cessities, as medicine and agriculture ; and others 
to its elegance, as music, painting, and poetry. 
Tlie former seem to have been prior in time to 
the latter. Men must naturally have consulted 
how to live and to support themselves, before 
they began to deliberate how to render life 
agreeable. Indeed this is confirmed by fact ; as 
no nation has been known so barbarous and ig- 
norant as not in some degree to have cultivated 
the rudiments of these necessary arts ; and hence 
possibly they may appear to be more excellent 
and worthy, as having claim to a preference de- 
ived from their seniority. The arts, however, 
♦f elegance are not destitute of pretensions, if it 
be true that nature formed us fo^mnething 
more than mere existence- Nay fariWi^if well- 
oeing be clearly preferable to "mere being, and 
this, without the other, be contemptible, they 
nay have reason perhaps to aspire even to a 
juperiority. HamSy ttbi supra^ p. 54. 

history of the origin and progress of par- 
ficular arts is recited under their respective de- 
nominations in the course of this work. It may 
oe here observed however, in general, that most 
if the arts that are necc.ssary to the subsistence, 
cr conducive to the convenience and comfort of 
r?ankind, have had a very early origin. 

Some useful arts must be nearly coeval with 
the human race ; for food, clothing, and habita- 
tion, even in their original simplicity, require 
some art. Many others are of such antiquity as 
to place the inventors beyond the reach of tra- 
dition. Several liave gradually crept into exist- 
ence without any recorded inventor or history. 
The busy mind, however, accustomed to a be- 
ginning in all things, cannot rest till it finds or 
imagines a beginning to every art. 

It has been generally admitted that the arts 
had their rise in tiie East, and that they were 
conveyed from thence to the Greeks, and from 
them to the Romans. The Romans, indeed, 
seem to have been chiefly indebted to the Greeks, 
by whom they were excelled in point of inven- 
tion. The Roman*: acknowledged this superi- 
ority, for they sent their youth to Greece in order 
to finish their education ; and from this circum- 
stance we may infer, that they considered that 
country as the seat of the arts and sciences, and 
as a school where genius would be excited by the 
most finished models, and the taste corrected and 
formed. Pliny and other writers have, neverthe- 
less, given hints which lead us to believe that the 
Romans possessed a more extensive knowledge 
of the arts than modem writers are sometimes 
willing to allow; and that several inventions re- 
garded as recent are only old ones revived and 
again applied to practice. The dark ages at oner. 


extinguished the knowledge of the past, and re- 
tarded the revival of art ; yet it cannot be denied, 
that several important discoveries altogether un- 
known to the ancients were made in those ages. 
Of this kind were the inventions of paper, paint- 
ing in oil, the mariner’s c.ompass, gunpowder, 
printing, and engraving on copper: see the 
several articles. After the invention of the com- 

{ )ass and printing, two grand sources were opened 
or the improvement of science. As navigation 
was extended, new objects were discovered to 
awaken the curiosity and excite the attention of 
the learned ; and the ready means of diffusing 
knowledge afforded by the press, enabled the in- 
genious to make them publicly known. Igno- 
rance and superstition, the formidable enemies of 
philosophy in every age, began to lose some of 
that power which they had usurped, and different 
states, forgetting their former blind policy, adopted 
improvements which tlieir prejudices had before 
condemned. 

In countries, however, where civil and eccle- 
siastical tyranny prevailed, the progress of the 
useful and elegant arts was slow, and struggled 
with many difficulties. Particular events, in- 
deed, have occurred in all ages and nations which 
have roused the exertions of genius, and furnished 
occasion for making important and useful dis- 
coveries. The history of Greece and Rome, and 
even of modem Europe, will afford many obvious 
facts that confirm and illustrate this observation. 
We can add but a few other miscellaneous ones. 

In diflerent countries the progress of the same 
arts has been extremely different. Though the 
compass was used in China for navigation long 
before it was known in Europe, yet to this day, 
instead of suspending it in order to make it act 
freely, it is placed upon a bed of sand, by which 
every motion of the ship disturbs its operation. 
Water-mills for grinding corn are described by 
Vitruvius, and wind-mills were known in Greece 
and in Arabia as early as the seventh century ; yet 
no mention is made of them in Italy till the 
fourteenth; and that they were not known in 
England in the reign of Henry YZII. appears 
from a household book of the Northumberland 
family, stating an allowance for three mill-horses, 

‘ two to draw in the mill, and one to carry stuff 
to the mill and fro.’ Water-mills for corn must 
in England have been of a late date. The an- 
cients had mirror-glasses, and employed glass to 
imitate crystal vases and goblets ; yet they never 
thought of using it in windowL In the thirteenth 
century, the Venetians were the only people who 
had the art of making crystal glass for mirrors. 
A clock that strikes the hours was unknown in 
Europe till the end of the twelfth century. And 
hence the custom of employing men to proclaim 
the hours during night ; which to this day con- 
tinues in Germany, Flanders, and F.ngland. 
Galileo was the first who conceived an idea that 
a pendulum might be useful for measuring time ; 
and Huygens was the first who put the idea in 
execution, by making a pendulum clock. Hook, 
in 1660, invented a spiral spring for a watch, 
though a watch was far from being a new inven- 
tion. Paper was made no^earlier than the four- 
teentli century; and tlie invention of printing 
was a century Icter. Silk manufactures were 
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with unabating fury, and destroyed 400 galleys, 
besides a vast number of store-ships and trans- 
ports. However, 800 ships of war, besides innu- 
merable vessels of burden, sailed into the Pega- 
sean bay and anchored in the road of Aphete, 
directly opposite to the harbour of Artemisium. 
The Grecians had posted sentinels on the heights 
of Eubcea, to observe the consequences of the 
storm, and to watch the motions of the enemy. 
When informed of the disaster which had befallen 
them they poured out a joyful libation, and sa- 
crificed, with pious gratitude, to ^ Neptune the 
Deliverer.^ The Persians, however, having reco- 
vered from the terrors of the storm, prepared for 
battle ; and, as they entertained not the smallest 
doubt of conquering, they detached 200 of their 
best sailing vessels round the isle of Euboea, to inter- 
cept the expected flight of the enemy through the 
narrow Euripus. About sunset the Grecian fleet 
approached in a line, and the Persians met them 
with the confidence of victory, as their ships were 
still sufficiently numerous to surround tnose of 
their opponents. At their first signal the Greeks 
formed into a circle, at the second they began the 
fight. Though crowded into a narrow com- 
pass, and having the enemy on every side, they 
soon took thirty of their ships, and sunk many 
more. Night came on, accompanied with an 
impetuous storm of rain and thunder ; the 
Greeks retired into the harbour of Artemisium ; 
the enemy were driven to the coast of Thessaly. 
By good fortune however, rather than by de- 
sign, the greatest part of the Persian fleet es- 
caped immediate destruction, and gained the 
Pegasean bay ; but the ships ordered to sail 
round Euboea met with a more dreadful disaster. 
Tliey were overtaken by the storm, after they 
had ventured farther from the shore than was 
usual with the wary mariners of antiquity. 
Clouds soon intercepted the stars, by which alone 
they directed their course; ahd after continuing 
during the greatest part of the night the sport of 
the elements, they all perished miserably amidst 
the shoals and rocks of an unknown coast. The 
morning arose with different prospects and hopes 
to the Persians and Greeks. To the former it 
discovered the extent of their misfortunes ; .to 
the latter it brought a reinforcement of fifty- 
three Athenian ships. Encouraged by this favor- 
able circumstance, they determined again to at- 
tack the enemy at the same hour as on the pre- 
ceding day, because their knowledge of the 
coast, and their skill in fighting their ships, ren- 
dered the dusk peculiarly propitious to their 
designs. At the appointed time they sailed to- 
wards the road of Aphete ; and having cut ofl' 
the Cilician squadron from the rest, totally de- 
stroyed it, and returned at night (o Artemisium. 
The Persian commanders being deeply affected 
with the^r repeated disasters, but still more 
alarmed at the much dreaded resentment of 
their k'ng, determined to make one vigorous ef- 
fort fr c restoring the glory of their arms. By 
art an J stratagem, and under favor of the night, 
the Greeks had hitherto gained many important 
advantages. It now belonged to the Persians to 
cl oose the time for action. On the third day, at 
noon, they sailed forth in the form of a crescent, 
still sufficiently extensive to infold the Grecian 
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line. The Greeks, animated by former success 
were averse to decline any offer of battle ; yet it 
is probable that their admirals, and particularly 
Themistocles, would much rather have delayed 
it to a more favorable opportunity. Rage and 
resentment supplied the defect of the barbarians 
in skill and courage. The battle was longer, 
and more doubtful, than on any former occasion; 
many Grecian vessels were destroyed, five were 
taken by the Egyptians, who particularly sig- 
nalised themselves on the side of the barbarians, 
as the Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The 
persevering valor of the latter at length pre- 
vailed, the enemy retiring, and acknowledging 
their superiority, by leaving them in possession 
of the dead and the wreck. But the victory 
cost them dear ; since their vessels, particularly 
those of the Athenians, were reduced to a very 
shattered condition ; and their great inferiority 
in the number and size of their ships made them 
feel more sensibly every diminution of strength.^ 

Artemisium, a town of CEnotria, now called 
St. Agatha, in Calabria, on the river Pisaurus, or 
la Foglia, eight miles distant from the Tuscan sea. 

Artemisium, an ancient town of Spain, on 
tlie sea-coast of Valencia, called also Dianium, 
and now possessed by the Contestani. 

ARTEIIW^, a Syrian who resembled Anti- 
ochus, king of Syria, so exactly, that by the con- 
trivance of his queen Laodice, he personated 
him after h is death, and thus obtained the kingdom . 

Artemon, the founder of the sect of Artemo- 
nites, a sect of Unitarians who flourished about 
the year 210. 

ARTEMUS, a promontory of Valencia, called 
also Cabo St. Martin, and Punta del^ Emperador. 

ARTENNA, in ornithology, the name of a 
water-bird, of the size of a hen, of a brownish 
color on the back, and white on the belly ; hav- 
ing a crooked bill, and its three fore toes con- 
nected by a membrane, but the hinder one loose. 
It is found on the island Tremiti, in the Adriatic 
sea, and is supposed to be the avis Diomedis of 
the ancients. 

ARTERIA Aspera, Arteria Bronchia- 
Lis, &c. See Anatomy, Index. 

Arteria V^enosa, a name given by the 
ancients to the pulmonary vein, on the erroneous 
supposition of its being an air-vessel, and that it 
served for the conveyance of the vital aura from 
the lungs to the heart. 

ARTERIACA, Arteriacs. Medicines for 
disorders of the trachea, and the voice. Arte- 
riacs are reduced by Galen into three kinds : 1 . 
Such as are void of acrimony, serving to mollify 
the asperities of the part ; such as gum traga- 
canth, aster samias, starch, milk, &c. 2. Those 

of an acrimonious quality, whereby they stimu- 
late even the sound parts; such as honey, tur- 
pentine, bitter almonds, iris root, &c. 3. Those 

of an intermediate kind, soft and mild, yet deter- 
gent; such as butter, and preparations of al- 
monds, honey, &c. 

ARTERIOSA Vena, or Arjerial Vein, a 
denomination given to the pulmonary artery. 

ARTERIOSUS Canalis, a tube in the heart 
of the foetus, which, with the forainen ovale, 
serves to mairitain the circulation of die bloo<4 
and to divert it from the lungs. 
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AllTERY, ^ A()rT;ptai spirUus semitUy accord- 
Arterial. S ing to Pliny and Cicero. The 
moderns have a more accurate knowledge of the 
human body than this bare and inadequate defi- 
nition of tlie ancients affords. See Anatomy for 
a complete view of the arteries. 

Unlversul plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries. 

Shahtpeare. Love*s Labour Lost. 
Had not the Maker wrought the springy frame •, 
The bloody defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had coolM and languished in the arterial road. 

Blachnore. 

As this mixture of blood and chyle passeth through 
the arterial tube, it is pressed by two contrary- forces ; 
that of the heart driving it forward against the sides 
of the tube ; and the elastic force of the air, pressing 
it on the opposite sides of those air-bladders, along 
the surface of which this arterial tube creeps. 

Arbuthnot. 

ARTHEL, in law, something cast into a court, 
in Wales, or ^ts marches, whereby the court is 
letted or discontinued for the time. The casting 
of arthel is prohibited, 26 Hen. VTIT. cap. 6. 

ARTIIINGTON (Henry), a fanatical gentle- 
man of Yorkshire, who, towards the end of queen 
ElizabethV reign, engaged in treasonable prac- 
tices against the government, with^K^ard Cop- 
pinger a senrant of the queen’s, antftm; Ilacket, 
whom, in their fanaticism they styled ‘ king of 
Europe !’ Supposing themselves to be inspired, 
Coppinger styled himself the < prophet of mercy/ 
ana Arthington the ‘ prophet of judgment !’ 
Arthington accordingly wrote and published his 
prophecies, wherein were intermingled some se- 
vere reflections against the lords of the privy 
council, the judges, &-C. They were at last all 
tfiree apprehended in July, 1591 ; when Cop- 
pinger became quite deranged, and never re- 
coveteil his senses. Hacket was tried, con- 
demned, and executed ; and Arthington hearing 
of this, wrote a submissive letter to the lords of 
council, which, after some time, procured him 
the queer/s pardon. He died with the character 
of an honest but weak man. 

AllTllRlTICA, in botany, a name given by 
some to the primrose, and by others to the ground 
pine. 

ARTIIRITICAL, ^ ApOpirif, pain or disease 
Arthrit'ick. ^ which attacks tlie joints, 
from apOpoVf a joint. 

Frequent changes produce all the arthritich diseases. 

A rfjuthnot. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, ihouj’b fioiiie want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have they 
arthritieal analogies*, and, by the motion of tibrousand 
inosculous parts, are able to make progression. 

lirounts VuhjHr Errors. 

Unhappy! whom to beds of poin 
Arthritic tyranny consigns ; 

Whom smiling nature courts in vain. 

Though rapture sings and beauty shines. 

Johnson^s Ode on Spring. 
ARTHRITIS ; from apOpov^ a joint ; any 
distemper that affects the joints, but the gout 
particularly. • 

Arthritis Planetica, Arthritjs Vaga, the 
wandering gout, that gives pain sometimes in 
one liiub^and sometimes in another. 

ARTHRODIA, in anatomy, a species of ar- 
ticulation, wherein the flat head of one bone is 
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received into a ahallovr socket in die other. The 
humerus ana scapula are joined by this species 
of articulation. See Anatomy, Index. 

Arthrodia, in natural history, a genus 04 
imperfect crystals, found always in complex 
masses, and forming long single pyramids, with 
very short and slender columns. 

Arthrodia, in zoology, a class of animalcul®, 
containing those with visible limbs. 

ARTHRON ; ap0pov, Greek ; a joint/ or 
connection of bones proper for motion. 

ARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a juncture of two 
bones designed for motion ; called also artion 
lation. See Arthrodia. 

ARTHUR, the celebrated hero of the Britons, 
is said to liave been the son of Uter, named Pen- 
dragon, king of Britain, and to have been born 
in 501. His life is a continued ^6ene of vapn- 
ders. He killed 470 Saxons with his own hand 
in one day; and after having subdued many mighty 
nations, and instituted the order of Ctlie knights 
of the Round Table, died A.D. 542^ of wOutids 
which he received in battle. Tl^ most par- 
ticular detail of his story and his exploits is that 
given by Geoffrey of Monmouth ; but his history 
is so blended with the marvellous and the extra- 
vagant, that not only the truth of the whole, but 
even the reality of Arthur’s existence, has been 
called in question. The ingenious Mr. Whitaker 
however believes in his institution of the cele- 
brated order of tlie round table, as also tlKxt it 
was the origin of others of tlie like kind on the 
continent. 

AuTiirR’s Seat, a high hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, said to have been so 
denominated from a tradition that king Arthur 
surveyed the country from its summit, and had 
also defeated the Saxons in its neighbourhood. 
This hill rises by a steep and rugged ascent, till it 
terminates in a rocky point near 700 feet from 
th(* base, being more than double the height of the 
cross on the top of St. Paul’s, London, which is 
• 340 feet. ( )n the south it is in many parts a perpen- 
dicular rock, composed j6f basaltic pillars, regu- 
larly pentagonal or hexagonal, about three feet in 
diameter, and from forty to fifty feet in height. 
Contiguous upon the we.st, and partly connected 
w itii it at the base, are Salisbury crags, of infe- 
rior height but exhibiting an appearance equally 
singular and grand. They present to the city an 
awful front of broken rocks and precipices^form- 
ing a sort of natural amphitheatre of soliarock; 
and backward from the craggy verge the 

hill forms an extensive irregular slope, th^ttnace 
affording pasture to numerous flocks of sheep. 
The crags, beside ores, spars, rock-plants, and 
here and there it is said some precious stones, af- 
ford an inexhaustible supply 01 granite for paving 
the streets, &c. In quarrying a part of the crags 
has been worn down into a spacious shelf, having 
tlie appearance of a lofty terrace, and stretching 
. a considerable length. From hence is a near and 
distinct prospect of the city with its environs and 
the adjacent country. But from the pinnacle 
called Arthur’s Seat the view is moi’e noble and 
extensive. The traveller may here sit and survey 
at his ease the centre of the kingdom, hesKics hav* 
ing a complete view of Edinburgh and its castle, 
on which^he looks down as if seated among the 
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clouds. In a word, the German ocoan, the whole 
course of the Forth, the distant Grampians, and 
a large portion of the most populous and best cul- 
tivated part of Scotland, form a landscape sub- 
lime, various and beautifol. The denomination 
this hill, derived as above, has been adduced 
as an argument a^inst those who dispute the 
existence of the British Arthur. That derivation, 
however, though probable, is not wi^but uncer- 
tainty. For Arthur's Seat is said to be derived, 
or rathei; corrupted, from AVd Seir, ‘ a place or 
field of arrows,^ where people shot at a mark : 
and this not improbably ; for among these cliffs 
is dell or recluse valley, where the wind can 
scarcely reach, now called the Hunter’s bog, the 
bottom of it being a morass. The adjacent craggs 
are supposed to have taken their name from the 
earl or Salisbury, who, in the reign of Edward 
HI. accompanied that prince in an expedition 
against the Scots; though, according to others, 
the genuine derivation, like that of Arthur's seat, 
is from a Celtic word aHo corrupted. 
ARTICHOKE, in botany. See CTnara. 
ARHTCLE, V. & n. ^ Lat. articulvsy a di- 
Arti’culate, V. & adj. f minutive of artus^ a 
ArtEculately, (joint. To enter into, 
Articula'tion. J draw up or state par- 

ticulars, to make terms. To articulate is to jiro- 
nounce each portion of a sentence distinctly. 

I’ROSPERO. Hast thou, spirit, 

Performed to point the tempest that I bad thee. 
Ariel. To every article* Shakitpeare. Tempest^ 
Henryks instructions were extreme curious and arti~ 
ciUatCp and in tliem more articles touching inquisition, 
than negotiation ; requiring an answer in distinct 
articles to his questions. ' Bctcon. 

In speaking under water, when the voice is reduced 
to an extreme exility, yet the articulate sounds, the 
words, are not confounded. Id. 

The first, at least, of these I thought dony’d 
To beasts ; whom God, on their creation day. 

Created mute to all articulate sound, Milton, 

Antiquity expressed numbers by the fingers on 
either hana. On the left they accounted their digits 
and articulate numbers unto an hundred ; on the right 
band, hundreds and thousands. 

Brown*s Vulgar Errors. 
If it lie said, God chose the successor, that is mani- 
festly not so in the story of Jephtha, where he articled 
with the people, and they made him judge over them. 

Locke, 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and liguro 
of some parts belonging to the mouth, between the 
throat and lips. Holder, 

All the precepts, promises, and threatenings of the 
gospel, wUl rise up in judgment against us ; and the 
articles of our friith will be so many articles of accu.sa- 
tion ; and the great weight of our charge will be this. 
That wo did not obey the gospel, which we professed 
to believe ; that we made confession of the Christian 
faith, but lived like Heathens. T'illotson, 

You have small reason to repine upon that article 
of life. Swift. 

The dogmatist knows not by what art he directs his 
tongue, in articulating sounds into voices. Glancille, 

In the mean time they have ordered the preliminary 
treaty to be published, with observations on each 
article, in order to quiet the minds of his people. 

Steele. 

ARTfCLE, in grammar, is a particle used in 
roost languages for the aeclining of hoims, and 
denoting t.icir several cases 'and gender^'; llic 


use of them chiefly arises in languages that have 
no diflerent terminations to express the different 
circumstances of nouns. The Latins have no 
articles ; but the Greeks, and most of the modern 
languages, have had recourse to them for fixing 
and ascertaining the vague signification of com- 
mon and appellative names. Many have been 
the controversies among grammarians upon the 
use and meaning of these words. Mr. Harris, 
whose knowledge was derived from the Greek 
language and Greek grammarians, and whose 
principles are contradicted by the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the Teutonic and Arabic, leads us 
through many a maze ; and we might have wan- 
dered till this moment, if Mr. Tooke, in his obser- 
vations on the word that^ in his Epea Pteroenta, 
had not pointed out to us the open and straight 
road-upon this subject. In the English language we 
call the words a and the articles ; the Germans have 
ein and der ; the French un and le ; the Greeks 
6; the Elebrews n : but the unfortunate Latins 
are said to be without these joints and pegs in 
speech. But if one language is without them, 
they are, it is evident, not essential to language ; 
and it will be found difficult to make such a defi- 
nition as shall exclude a variety of words, such 
as hie, &c. from making a part of this 

division, languages above-mentioned the 

precise meaning of die w’ords the, der, le, b, and 
n, cannot at first siglit be ascertained. The 
English word a points obscurely to its meaning, 
but the German ein and the French un clear the 
road for investigation. They are to be found 
continually applied to substantives, and mean 
one. If a thing is generally reported, we say in 
English, ‘they say,’ meaning a great number say 
so : and so in French it is on dit, or unm dicit, 
* one person says so,’ meaning more than one 
person by an ellipsis very common in that lan- 
guage : in German it is man sagt, by man, mean- 
ing man in general. We have thus found, that 
in two languages one of the articles is merely a 
word of number. Probably it may be so in 
English ; a may mean one, or it is an abbreviation 
of any. By trying the two senses it is evident 
that any cannot be applied in the room of a, but 
that one always can : and hence we might con- 
clude that a and an are only other words for one, 
and answer to the German ein. 

Tlie article the, as it rs called, may not dis- 
cover itself so easily. Yet let us try the same 
analogy, for the etymology of it is not ascer- 
tained. The answers to der of the Germans, 
and Ic of the French: but what is lei iweille 
of the I^tins ; and hence we may reasonably 
presume that our word the is no more an article 
than ille, and in fact that it comes from some 
adjective of the same signification. Let us try 
by etymology. In German we have der, die, das; 
which was anciently ther, thia (thio thiu) thax, 
and in the plural thk ( thier ). This looks very 
much like our the. In the Anglo-Saxon we find 
sa, SCO, that : in Islandic, sa, sii, that : in Gothic, 
sa, so, thata : in Hebrew, niT> H? : etymolo- 
logists perhaps will not be displeased at our 
making the words HI and the proceed from the 
same original ; and we shall not be afraid of ex- 
posing ourselves to the laughter of critics, if we 
refer the Doric to the same stock. If we 
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aie rigHt ow conj«ct.^V /Ae is as 

Biu<^ a p«i0f^n as &e UU of th%| 4 tins ; but, if 
persoMI Obobse to have a distinii^^ti^ of word^ 
under the name of artieli^:^ may say that die 
English has two, a and which * serve to de- 
fine aind ascertain any ps^cular object, so as to 
distinguish it from the pther object pf the general 
idi|ss to which it belongs.’ . - 

Fadier Bufher distin^isbea a thir^ ^ind of 
articles in French, whioi he 'calls inlermediate 
or partitive, serving to denote part of *die thing 
cxpresk^ by the substantives tney atue added to ; 
as, dei i^vanis ont cm, ‘some learned men have 
supp^^edV I want de la lumiere, ‘ some light.' 
The use and distinction of the definite and inde- 
finite articles le or /a, and de or dw, make one of 
the greatest difficulties in the French language; 
as being entirely arbitrary, and only to be ac- 
quired by practice. , _ „ 

The most pbilosophicai ind probab^s account 
is that which has been so ably illustrat® by the 
learned bishop Middleton ; viz. that it is neither 
more nor less than the demonstrative or relative 
pronoun, for both were originally the same. The 
article, together with its adjunct, forms in fact a 
proposition, in which the participle of existence 
IS either expressed or understood, and which in- 
volves a relation to something said by 

the speaker, or which is suppposed to 'pass in the 
mind of the speaker. Thus, yipittv si^ifies gene- 
rally ‘ old man but 6 yiptav is equivalent to 3, 
ykpittv £»v, where the pronoun 3, ‘ this,’ implies 
that the old man now spoken of has been men* 
tioned before, or that he is in some way or other 
known to the hearer or the speaker. 

Article, Articulus, in anatomy, a joint, or 
juncture, of two or more bones of the body. 

Article, in arithmetic, sometimes signinis the 
number 10, or any number justly divisible into 
ten parts, as 20, 30, 40, 3cc. 

Article of Faith is by some defined a 
point of Christian doctrine, which we are obliged 
to believe as having been reveMed by God him- 
self, and allowed and established os' such by the 
church. The tliirty-nine articles were founded, 
for the most part, upon a body of articles com- 
piled and published in the reign of Edward VI. 
TTiey were first passed in the convocation, and 
coiifinned by royal authority in 1562. They 
were afterwards ratified anew in the year 1571, 
and again by Charles I. The law requires a 
subscription to these articles of all persons or- 
dained to be deacons or priests, 13 El. cap. 12 ; 
of all clergymen inducted to any ecclesiastical ' 
living, by the same statute ; and of licensed lec- 
turers and curates, 13 El. cap. 12 and 13, and 
14 Ch. II. cap. 4 ; of the heads of colleges, of 
chancellors, officials and commissaries, and of 
schoolmasters. By 1 William III. cap. 10. dis- 
senting teachers are to subscribe to all except 
the thirty-fourth, thir^-fifth, aiid thirty-sixth, and 
of the twentieth, and in the case of Ana- 
except also part of the twenty-seventh J 
otSewise th^ are exempted from the benefits of 
tl^act of ts^ration. See Church of England. 

yj^ ai lgLES OP THE Clergy, Articuli cleri, 
^^ Mmaio statutes touching persons and causes 
•jj^esiastical, made under Mw. III. 

* WtiicLJES OF Lambeth were nrae^ articles on 
Ae subject of predestination, and w limitation 


of saviMggraco, which were ^drawn up by arch- 
and ^ornmended to the atten- 
tSob ^ll^^dento ofi^ambridge, ia consequence 
of some disputes wliie^Whre raised "in the uni- 
versity at tbat time od^l^aboye-mentioned points 
They were, "however, iRerely declaratory of th€ 
doctrines of the church of England, and were nol 
imposed as of public authori^. ’ 

Artici^ris NervII^i See An atomy, Index 

ArticutSte Sounds are such as express tlu 
letters, syllables, or words, of an alphabet oi 
language : such are formed by the human voice^ 
and by'some few birds, as parrots, &c. 

Articulated Libel, libelluS' articulatus, iH 
law, that wherein the parts of a fket are set fortli 
to tlie judge in sliort, distinct articles. 

Articulation, in anatomy. See Anatomy, 
Index. 

Articulation, in botany, is (he connexion oi 
parts that consist of joints or knees, sudi as the 
pods of French honey-suckles, which, when ripe, 
divide into so matiy parts as there are knees oi 
joints ; also those parts of plants which swell into 
nodes nr joints, and which usually send forth 
branchj^s. 

Articulation, in ^grammar, a distinct pro- 
nunciation of words and syllables. 

AllTIFICEllS, among the Romans, had tlieii 
peculiar temples, where they assenlliled and 
chose tlieir own patron, or advocate, to defend 
their causes ; tliey were exempted from ^1 per- 
sonal services. Taruntenus Paternus reckons 
thirty-two species of artificers, ^n^d Constantine 
thirty-five, who enjoyed this privilege. Artificers 
were held a degree below merchants, and argentarii 
or money--changers, and their employment more 
sordid. Some deny, that in the earliest ages of 
the Roman state, artificers were ranked in the 
number of citizens : others, who assert their cjt- 
izenship, allow that they were held in conte^nipt, 
as being unfit for war, and so poor that they 
could scarcely pay taxes. For which reason 
they were not enterw amoog the citizens ia^^f 
censor’s books ; the'^design of the census bfeUfg 
only to see what number of persons were yearly 
fit to bear arms, and to pay taxes towards the 
support of the state. In almost all ages, till 
the present, and under most forms of govern- 
nient, artificers have been too little respected. 
By means of the arts, the minds of men are 
engaged in inventions beneficial to tlie whole- 
community ; ^nd thus prove the grand preser- 
vative against that barbarism and brutality, which 
-ever attend indolence and induce stupidi^. Ra- 
mazini has a treatise on the diseases of artificers. 

ARTIFICIAL Day, the time baleen the 
sun’s rising and setting in any ppsij^n of the 
hemisphere. 

Artificial Lines, on a sector or scale, are 
lines so contrived as to represent the logarithmick 
lines and tangents ; which, by the help of the 
line pf nuuibm^ solve, with triable exact- 
nees, ques^tioof trigonometry, ibieigation, &c. 
Chambers ' 

Artificial Music, that which is according 
to the rules of art ; or executed by instruments 
invented by art. It is also ulied, in aether 
sense, for some artful contrivance in 
when a piece is sung in two parts ; one of ijhiCB 
is by B moUe, or flat and the other by B sharp* 
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VAETIL'LERIF. Fr. artiUerie* Of doubtful 

Have I not heard ^at ordnance in the field ? 

And heav^n’i wrtUk^ thunder in the skiesj 

Sha/upeare. 

I’ll t6 the tower with all the haete I can. 

To view th^ wtillery and ammunition. Id, 

And Jenii^an gave his artillery unto his lad, and 
said uitto hiin \ Go, carry them unto the city. 

I Samuel, 

As when two black clouds 
With heaven’s a/ttill^y fraught, cwme rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 
Hov’ring a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join thbir dark encounter in mid^. 

Miiton*$ Paradise Lost, b. ii. 

Upon one wing the artiUery was drawn, being six* 
teen |)iecesi. every pieOe having pioneers, to plain 
the ways* Hayward, 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artiUery i^iiainst the weakest place. 

Denham, 

AftTitlCtiiY, in its general sense, denotes, 

1 . The offensive apparatus of war, p^articularly 
of the missile kind. Among the French the 
term was anciently appropriated to archery. 
Tn its modem signifcation it denotes certain fire- 
arms mounted on carriages and ready for action, 
with their balls, bombs, grenades, rockets, &c. 

2. In a more extensive meaning, it includes the 
means which facilitate their motion and trans- 
port, the vehicles over which they traverse rivers, 
every thing, in short, necessary to them, or that 
belongs to a train of artilleiy. 3. In a sense 
still more extensive, the word comprehends 
the men and officers destined for the service 
of the oitillery. 4. By the term artillery is 
likewise understood the science which the 
dfficers of artillery ought to possess. 

Sect. I. — Of Ancient Missiles and Mili- 
tary ENGIIiES. 

*The missiles of the ^cients were of three 
kinds, viz. on the principle of the cross-bow, the 
sling, and the retoil of twisted ropes. The first 
sent forward darts and sometimes combustible 
arrows ; the second was the balista kind, here- 
after described ; the third acted like the boy’s 
bone bow, which by means of a wooden lever 
and a twisted string ejects a plum-stone. Dr. 
Meyrick has had the good fortune to meet in an. 
^ei^t manuscript with actii^l delineations of the 
leading kinds of these engine used in the middle 
agjes. The balistu seems only to have been a 
Iwe beam, rath^ crooked, resting at kbout two- 
thirds of its length on a forked support ; if of 
tiiree l^ ^led trepied. Plate, Ancient 
Abtillert, fig. 1 . At the long end was a great 
pe^a^-shf ped bag, tied to the beam by U stout 
rope. At the short end was a box fidf of 
stones. The long end being suddenly released, 
the enemy the contents pf the bag, 
W^^hl^ing jerked up by fee great weight^ 
box^ The onager, fig. 2, threw tv life 
hut therif was no stone-box, the 
imjpeited its positioa 


twisted ropes inclined to recoil. Besides stoae^L 
were also used balls of earth, probably baked 
pelotes,, corrupted into pellets and bulleU. It 
will be si^cient therefore to enumerate shoi^y 
the machines, though it is to be recollected, feat 
ancient authom arugjerpetually confounfeng the 
appellations. The arbalist is described in 1342 
as a large cross-bow, furnished with a hundred 
gogions, or balls, and grapple to draw it up* 

The balista is said to be a Phoenician inventifei 
for throwing huge stones, confounded sometimes 
with ♦he catapult, which threw darts, a Syrian 
contrivance, conveyed to ^e Syracusans, whence 
it was brought into Greece by Philip of Macedon. 
Accounts of the construction vary, but the cross- 
bow principle of action seems^fee most proba- 
ble. The Scorpio was a small^ kind of cata- 
pult. In the middle ag^, besides the balista, 
catapult, onager, and sePrpion, Grose mentions 
the mangona, and its diminutive mangonel, 
similar, to the balista. The trebuchet or trip- 
getis,.fpr throwing stones, which seems to have 
been the sam^y^e trepied, before mentioned, 
though Dr. ^^^ck says the term trebuchet, 
appears to imply a military engine, which ejected 
its ammunition from a trap-door, trebocchetto. 
The petiary, raatafunda, bugles or bibles, cou- 
illart, and war-wolf (in one sense) also machines 
for ejecting stones. The bricolle, carreaux or 
quarrels, and the espringal, calculated for thrdw- 
<ing large darts, called muchett® ; and sometimes 
viretons, i. e, arrows with the feathers, put dia- 
gonally so as to occasion them to turn in the air, 
but it was not limited to darts ; for according to 
Dr. Meyrick, v. ii. p. 53, in 1342 the gates 
and towers of Norwich were furnished with 
thirty espringolds for casting great stones, and 
to evei^ espringold a hundred gogions or balls 
fastened up in a box, with ropes and other accou- 
trements belonging to them; which illustrates 
the construction before given. The xobinet and 
mate-griffon (i. e. destroyer of the Greeks) threw 
both darts and stones. 

Tlie manu-balista, or cross bow, supposed to 
be of Sicilian and Cretan origin, was perhaps the 
most important machine of feis kind-; and intro- 
duced into Europe by the Crusades, li was 
known in England, at le^t for use in the chase, 
as early as the time of the Conquest. Its appli- 
cation to warlike uses (not ite introduction) by 
Richard 1. is well supported; it was used in 
Italy in 1139. A legion^ soldier appears on 
an ancient seal endeavouring to bend tne arcu- 
balist with, his foot. Five years earlier, mention 
is made of tumi balisterii, w the arbaleste-a-tour, 
feat drawn up by a turn ; and in 1320, of the 
balista grossa de molinellis, or one wound a 
moulinet or windlass, see fig. 6, and the ballKht 
grossa de arganeUis, i. e. one furnished jinfe 
tubes foy i^ectmg tfe Greek fire. 
bows St of Henry VIL 

with 

and the prodd 
of the former was shoit 
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not much exceeding two feet, and Aie bow was 
bent by the windlass or moulinet. 

Of the important battering fam Pliny and 
others have made Epeus the inventor, during the 
siege of Troy; but as it is not mentioned by 
Homer, nor any Greek writer, Vitruvius and 
Te|tullian more probably assign the invention to 
Pephasmenon, a Tyrian, in the army of Car- 
thage, during the siege of Cadiz. There were 
three kinds of rams; one suspended, fig. 5; 
the second running upon rollers, fig. 3; the 
third carried by the men who worked it, fig. 5. 
At Haguenau, and Morviedro, the ancient Sa- 
guntum, are the remains of two : one is topped 
with a strong head of iron, square and of one 
piece ; the other consists of three pieces, has a 
ram’s head, and is similar to one on the arch of 
Severus. The ram was used in the middle ages; 
and Sir Christopher Wren, in throwing down 
old walls, found no machine equal to it, parti- 
cularly in disjointing the stones. The momentum 
of one, twenty-eight inches diameter, 180 feet 
long, with a head of a ton and a half weighed 
41,112 lbs. and worked by a thousand men, was 
about equal to a point-blank shot from a thirty- 
six pounder. 

Hardly, perhaps, to be called artillery, but 
materially assisting their were the 

ancient jnusculus or testudo a cov'Cred machine, 
probably the subsequent sow, a very low shed, 
long and very sharp roofed ; used to advance to 
the wall, and overturn it by sap. The pluteus, 
a machine covered with ozier work and hides, 
running upon three wheels, one in the middle, 
and two at the extremities. The cat, also a 
covered shed, occasionally fixed on wheels, and 
used for protecting soldiers employed jn filling 
up tlie ditch, preparing the way for th^ movable 
tower, mining the wall, See. Some of these cats 
had crenelles and chinks, from whence the 
archers could discharge their arrows. These 
were called castellated cuts ; and sometimes 
under cover of this machine, the beseigers work- 
ed a small kind of ram ; fig. 4. Dr. Meyrick, 
from an ancient illumination, has engraved one 
of these, called the chaschatcil or cat castle. It 
resembles in form a modern four-post bedstead 
upon wheels. A miner is working under it 
with a pick-axe. And to the same purpose the 
vinea, another shed, was applied. 

The belfragium or belfroiy was a tower with 
stories, moved up to the walls. A cat, made of 
osier twi^ and leather, and covered with planks, 
was used to protect those who filled up the 
ditches preparatory to wheeling upon them the 
belfries ; from tliis use of the cal, was derived 
the French word escliaufaux, an elevated floor, 
and subsequently the English word scaffold. 
Elsewhere Dr. Meyrick says, the catti versatiles, 
were chats &ulx furnished with drawbridges. 
The chief belfries Vere called brestachiae or 
brestaches. William de Breton says, he caused 
lo be made double brestaches in seven diflerent 
places. These were wooden castles, very highly 
fortified, surrounded with double quadrangular 
fosses, at a proportionate distance from each 
ofiier, with drawbridges thrown across them, 
and he bad not only these filled wiUi armed 
men, but the interior surface of each foss, and 
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Ulus he surrounded the besieged by his works’ 
Such wooden castles were also called bastiles* 

An interesting print of a movable belfroi is M 
given by Grose. It consists of a ground-floor 
occupiea by a ram, and four upper stories by 
archers and cross-bowmen ; the highest story 
rose above the walls, and from that directly be- 
low, a drawbridge was let down, and rested 
upon the wall ; see our fig. 3. Some of these 
towers used by the early ancients were of amazing 
magnitude, being with pyranflds twenty, fifteen, 
or ten .stages or floors. 

The prickly cat, or filis echinata, was a beam, 
bristled with oaken teeth, which, being hung at 
an embrazure, could be let down upon an 
enemy. For the same purpose was usea the fis- 
tuca bellica or war-hammer, fitted with curved 
nails and hooks, and suspended by a chain, to 
draw up the enemy from below. 

Missive ivheels were formed of mill-stones 
joined by an oaken axis, and let down upon 
besiegers ; missive chariots were rolled down an 
inclined plane, and retained by chains to discharge 
hot or cold stones. In the middle age the ma- 
chines were commonly made upon the spot. 
Hogsheads full of stones were used in the reign 
of Edward I. as a protecting rampart to defend 
the workmen in sieges. 

Sect. II. — Of Modern Artj leery. 

According to Du Cange the word artillery 
(ars telaria, meaning bows, arrows, and all im- 
plements of war,) first occurs in Rymer. Grose 
IS confirmed by Dr. Meyrick in assigning the 
introduction of it to the fourteenth century. 

Cannon called dolia ignivotna, or fire-flashing 
vessels, in Spain, were known in Italy as .early 
as the year and were used by our Edward 
III. They were termed by the French, gunme, 
and appear at first to have been of two kinds — 
a large one for discharging stones, called a bom- 
bard, and a smaller sort for discharging darts or 
quarrels. In l!577, I Richard 11. Thomas Nor- 
biiry was directed to provide from ’^I'homas Resl- 
wold of London, two great and two less engine,^, 
calletl cannons, 600 stone shot for the same, and 
salt-petre, charcoal, and other ammunition, for 
stores, to be sent to the castle of Bristol. At the 
first invention of cannon, daits and bolts were 
shot from them ; but, before these, stones were 
used instead, for, in 1388, a stone bullet, which 
weighed 195 lbs., was discharged from a bombard 
called the trevisan. 

The bombard was so called from the Greek 
pofipoci which expressed the noise it made in 
the firing. It was a Greek invention, and there 
is some reason to conceive that gunpowder owed 
its origin to the same people. At first used only 
in fire-works amusively, its discovery is in- 
volved in obscurity. From a tract on Pyrotechny 
by Marcus Graecus, Friar Bacon, in 1270, learned 
that its composition was two pounds of charcoal, 
one of sulphur, and six of salt-petre, well pul- 
verised and mixed. It was first made in Eng- 
land in the time of Elizabeth. At first it was 
not corned, but remained in its mealed state, u 
was then called 8erpeq|ine powder, Meyrick, v. 
iii, p. 71. The first boralfcirds were made of bars 
of iron, strengthened with weldedjioops of tne 
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metal. They were short with large bores, 
^nd were made with chambers, in imitation of 
the tubes which ejected the Greek fire. These 
chambers consisted of the lower half of the cy- 
linder, the upper being open for the admission 
of the can, or canister, which held the charge, 
from whence probably arose the term cannon. 
One of these may be seen in the tower of Lon- 
don, and there is another at Rhodes of the six- ' 
teenth century, on its original carriage, and a 
stone ball to fire from it. It is nineteen feet in 
length, two feet eight inches in diameter, its 
calibre two feet, and its thickness four inches. 
About half the length is of a less diameter, and 
in this, as in a chamber, was placed the powder, 
while the ball was in the larger part. The car- 
riage was made of timber, placed lengthways, 
and cramped together. These bombards were 
the only kind of cannon employed in the four- 
teenth century, and were of the howitzer kind, 
in use before mortars. After this invention of 
bombs, that of carcases of different kinds soon 
followed. The former, according to Strada, took 
place in 1588. Grenades are said to have been 
first used in 1594 in which year the howitzer 
was invented by the Germans. The bomb being 
intended to beat down buildings in its fall, or to 
break and destroy every thing around it, by the 
ieces of broken iron scattered in all directions 
y its explosions, the end proposed by the car- 
case and grenade was to burn tne town by means 
of fire-balls. The petard for forcing gates was 
invented in France, a short time before the year 
1579, and soon after introduced into England. 

The term bombard generally designates bat- 
tering guns and mortars ; but the word is also 
applied to lighter cannon. Accordingly Dr. 
Meyrick calls a cannon engraved by Strutt, a 
bombard on a carriage, light in proportion to 
the bulk of the piece. Its trail consists of a pro- 
longation of the cascabale, which rests on the 
ground, a block of wood serving as a quoin for 
file purpose of depression. Admitting that can- 
non were not used in the field till the fifteenth 
century, this gun, for it is very small, is the kind 
to which Froissart alludes, when he mentions two 
hundred carts loaded with cannon and artillery ; 
cannonades with bars of iron and quarrels 
headed with brass, and cannon mounted on walls 
and battlements. The balls were of stone adapted 
to the calibre. In 1434 it is said tliat the En- 
glish had many kinds of projectiles, ^ cannons, 
culverines, and other vuglaires,' more properly 
vulgaires, the ordinary kind. The scorpion was 
another sort. In an illuminated copy of the 
Roman de la Rose, done at the commencement 
of the reign of Edward IV. 1461, is the de- 
lineation of an iron cannon. The piece is placed 
in a kind of trough, or bed of wood, which is 
continued to the earth, not unlike a modern 
horse-artillery trail. Grose very properly says, 
that most of the earliest cannons were mere cylin- 
ders, fixed on sledges and being often composed 
of iron bars, iron plates rolled, or even jacked 
leather hooped, could be fired, because they 
were loaded by chambers fixed in at the breech. 
At this time they were generally purchased from 
abroad ; and though Henry VII. and VIII. had 
Flemi4h|;unnen to teaA the art, yet they did not 
vC III. 
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understand it upon mathematical principles ; and 
in the sixteenth century the ordnance rarely 
made more than one discharge, tlie cavalry 
being able to charge them before they could load 
again. Aliens were employed in 1543 in cast- 
ing great brass ordnance, though one John Owen 
was said to have so done in 1521. In 1626, 
2 Charles I. one Arnold Rotespen had a patent 
for making guns in a manner before unknown 
in this kingdom. 

Culverines were an early denomination of a 
species of large cannon ; and when the distinc- 
tion between battering-pieces (all above twelve 
pounders) and field-pieces commenced, accord- 
ing to Dr. Meyrick, temp. Henry VITI. the ap- 
pellations were numerous. These names were 
derived from the tubes which had been used to 
feject the Greek fire, being fashioned so as to 
represent the mouths of monsters. The basilisk, 
the largest, shot stones of 200 pounds weight. 
It was so denominated from a basilisk sculptured 
upon it. The shot in this reign consisted of 
iron, lead, and stone balls ; and ladles and 
sponges were used. DifTeront proportions were 
given by various nations to pieces of the same 
denomination; but the following table of Ord- 
nance in the^e ign of Elizabeth, applies in the 
main to immediately preceding : 


Denomination. 

Pounders. 

In. Bore. 

Cannon Royal .... 

66 

84 

Cannon 

60 

8 

Cannon Serpentine . . . 

53* 

7 

Bastard Cannon . . . 

41 

7 

Demi-cannon .... 

33 

6| 

Cannon Petro’ .... 

24 

6 

Culverin . . . . . . 

174 

54 

Basilisk 

15 

5 

Demi-culverin .... 

9i 

4 

Bastard Culverin . . . 

5 

4 

Sacar ....... 


3i 

Minion 

4 

3‘ 

Faulcon 

2 

2^ 

Falconet 

H 

2 

Serpentine 

3 

li 

Rabinet 

i 

U 

1 

2 


The change introduced in the militaiy art by 
the modern artillery, Dr. Smith observes, has 
enhanced greatly both the expense of exercising 
and disciplining any particular number of sol- 
diers in time of peace, and that of employing 
them in time of war. Both their arms and am- 
munition are become more expensive. A musket 
is a more expensive machine than a javelin or a 
bow and arrows ; a cannon or a mortar than a 
balista or a catapulta. The powder which is 
spent in a modem review, is lost irrecoverably, 
and occasions a very considerable expense. The 
javelins and arrows which were thrown or shot in 
an ancient one, could easily be picked up again, 
and were besides of very little value. Tne can*- 
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non and the iiiortar are not only much dearer, 
Imt much heavier machines than the balista or 
catapulta, and require a greater expense not only 
to prepare them for the field but to carry them to 
it. As superiority of the modern artillery 
too over that of the ancients is very great, it has 
become much more difficult, and consequently 
much more expensive, to fortify a town so as to 
resist, even for a few weeks, the attack of that 
superior artillery. In modern war, the great ex- 
pense of fire-arms gives an evident advantage to 
the nation which can best afford that expense ; 
and consequently to an opulent and civilised, 
over a poor and barbarous nation. In ancient 
times, the opulent and civilised found it difficult 
to defend themselves against the poor and bar- 
barous nations. In modern times, the poor and 
barbarous find it difficult to defend themselves 
against the opulent and civilised- The invention 
of fire-anns, therefore, an invention, which at 
first sight appears to be so pernicious, is cer- 
tainly favorable, both to the permanency and 
to the extension of civilisation. And, on the 
wliole, the invention of gun-powder and modern 
artillery may be said to have saved the effusion 
of human blood. Equestrian engagements (the 
principles on which cavalry act beihg nearly the 
same in every age,) are still simil6Sjv circum- 
stances to those which appear so exTraordinary 
in the battles of antiquity. 

The present artillery of Great Britain is ad- 
mitted to be the most perfect force of that 
description in Europe, it was until recently 
divided into the artillery of tlie park, the horse 
artillery, and the battalion guns, viz. all the light 
pieces of ordnance attached to regiments of the 
line. This latter description, however, has been 
discontinued of late, and brigades of foot and horse 
now comprehend the whole of our regular artillery. 

A brigade of foot artillery has either five me- 
dium 12-poun(lers and a heavy 5i-inch howitzer; 
five 9-pounders and ditto ; five long 6-po'inders 
and ditto; five light 6-pounders and a light 5^- 
inch howitzer ; or six 3-pounders when acting in 
a mountainous district. In the late war the 
9-pounders were more generally used, as best 
opposed to the 8-pounders of the French army. 
The guns and howitzers are accompanied by 
ammunition cars, upon a new principle. To 
every brigade is a forge cart, a c imp equipage 
waggon, and sparegun carriage, with spare 
wheels, and tools for a wheeler, collar-maker, 
and carriage-smith. The proportioning of field 
and battering ordnance, for foreign service, is a 
business of great importance, from the know- 
ledge which is requisite to fix upon all the nu- 
merous articles to accompany the service, and 
the method to be pursued in equalising, arrang* 
ing, and disposing of the ^ns, ammunition, and 
stores. No certain criterion can ever be esta- 
blished as to the proportion of artillery to be 
sent upon any expedition, as it must depend 
entirely upon the nature of the service ; and great 
changes are generally made to suit the ideas of 
the officer who is to command the army, and 
also those of the officer of artillery, who may be 
selected to aocompsmy it. But two brigades of 
field artillery to a division of an army consisting 
of dOOO men, may be considered a good propor- 
tion, independent of the reserve park. 


A troop of British horse artillery has generally 
five 6-pounders and one light 5i-inch howitzer. 
The French have generally 8-pounders and a 
6-inch howitzer. Each troop consisting of one 
captain, one second captain, three sqljaltern.s, 
two staff seijeants, twelve non-commissioned of- 
ficers, seventy-five gunners, forty-six drivers, six 
artificers, and one trumpeter, with eighty-six 
draught horses, and fifty-six riding horses, and 
six pieces of ordnance, with carriages, for the 
conveyance of ammunition, camp equipage, and 
stores. Horse artillery was brought into the 
service of this country by the duke of Richmond 
in the year 1792. There is a colonel-command- 
ant, two colonels en second, four lieutenant- 
colonels, and one major, attached to it. The 
movements of horse artillery are made with great 
celerity, and it has been found, that they are 
perfectly adapted to act with cavalry in the field, 
in their most rapid movements, and axe consi- 
dered as forming an essential addition to the 
artillery service. 

The royal artillery drivers are a corps first 
formed about twelve years ago, by the duke of 
Richmond. Previous to the corps being esta- 
blished, the horses and drivers were provided by 
contract; but, as no reliance could be placed on 
the service of eitlier men or horses so procured, 
it was found absolutely necessary to abolish so 
iininilitary and destructive a pian ; and to em- 
ploy able men well trained to the service. Tlie 
artillery horses are now kept in the highest con- 
dition, the drivers being thoroughly drilled to 
the manopuvTes of artillery, and capable of se- 
curing, by rapid movements, advantageous posi- 
tions in the field. This change arises from the 
high state ol‘ excellence in which the brigades 
are equipped, and from the artillery men being, 
in particular cases, mounted upon the cars at- 
tending the brigades. 

A park of artillery is a sort of movable super- 
numerary detachment^ containing not only light 
guns, to replace such a« may be lost or taken, 
but 12-pounders, or l8-pounders, with 8 inch 
howitzers, for die purpose of defending impor- 
tant positions, entrenched posts, &,c. breaking 
down bridges, and conducting sieges* Attached^ 
to it also are the reserve officers and men of diis 
service. In expedition service, where disem- 
barkations of artillery take place, the depot of 
reserve carriages, ammunition and stores, is 
usually formed near to the spot where the articles 
are landed from the ships, and a communication 
is kept up between the advanced park and the 
depot, from whence the articles are forwarded 
as demanded for the immediate exigencies of the 
park. See Cannon and roiiXiFiCATiON. 

Regiments of artillery are always encamped, 
half on the right and half on the left of the park 
The company of bombardiers (when they are 
formed into companies, which is the case in al- 
most every nation except England) always takes 
the right of the whole, and the lieutenant (»lo- 
neFs company the left ; next to the bombardiers, 
the colonels, the majors, &c. so that the two 
youngest are next but one to the centre or park ; 
the two companies next to the park are the 
miners on the right, and the artificers on the left. 

In the rear of, and thirly4ix feet from, the park, 
are encamped the civil list, all in one line. • 
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The following Tables exhibit the latest official regulations for the proportion and disposition of 
the ammunition attached to the field-pieces of our army. 

TABLE 1. 


Heavy 5^ Inch Howitzer. 


Description 
of carriage. 

Where carried. 

. . 

Round Shot. 

Case Shot. 

Total Shot. 

Cartridges. 

1 

(^| 

m 


13 

u 

o 

(X 


tn 

N 

O 

O 

i 

<o 

Patent limber. 


Howitzer limber ^ 

iff ; : : 

SSl SSStV : : ; 

^ Total .... 

B 

8 

11 

11 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

10 

10 

11 

11 

18 

18 

10 

10 

11 

11 

18 

18 

8 

8 

11 

11 

10 

10 

— 

4 

4 

58 

8 

8 

4 

78 

78 

58 

8 

Light .5^ Inch Howitzer. 

Patent limber. 


fTT 11 S Off Box .... 

Howitzer limber \ Box ... . 

c ^ r T • u C Oft' Box .... 

Limber J ^ear Box . . . . 

U V. ^ \ Hind Box . . . 

^ Total .... 

8 

8 

U 

11^ 

12 

12 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

10 

10 

11 

11 

21 

21 

10* 

10 

11 

11 

21 

8 ■ 
8 
11 
11 
. 12 
12 

4 

4 

62 

10 

8 

4 

84 

84 

62 

8 


These are only l-lb cartridges. 


TABLE 11. 


Heavy Six-Pounder. 


Description 
of carrii^e. 

i 

Where carried. 

4 

• 1 

Round Shot, j 

Case Shot. 

ToUl Shot. 

Cartridges. 

a- 

bD 

13 

u 

M 

C. 

c» 

si 

:£ 

a 

o 

<N 

s- 

* Patent limber. 

|. . ^ Off Box .... 

Gun Umber. . ^ pjear Box . . . 

d i r T • K i I^OX .... 

J 1^^ Limber ^ ^ear Box . . . 

f a £ J 13 j C Pore Box . . . 

Body. ^ii-,iBox . . . 

C Total .... 

Total for five guns 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

35 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

45 

45 

25 

25 

25 

25 

35 

35 

10 

10 

10 

10 

140 

15 

15 

20 

190 

170 

20 

20 

700 

75 

75 

100 

950 

850 

100 j 

100 


Light Six-Potjnder. 
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TABLE III. 


Nine-poundeb. 


Description, 
of carriage. 

— 

Where carried 

Round shot. 

Case Shot. 

Total shot. 

Cartridges. 

«s 

a> 

la 

DO 

Spherical. 

3-lbs. 

14 02S. 

i 

o 

HA 

CO 

New patent limber. 

r_ . (Off Box .... 

Gun Limber . | .... 

: : : 

: : : 

Total 

^ Total for five guns . • . 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

24 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

12 

16 

16 

16 

16 

28 

24 

16 

16 

16- 

16 

16 

24 

12 

12 

88 

8 

8 

12 

116 

104 

12 

12 

440 

40 

40 

60 

580 

520 

60 

1 60 

'cJ . 

<u 

^ rS 

rGun limber, two boxes 

lAmunition Carriage 

\ 

I Total 

26 

52 

3 

5 

3 

5 

10 

32 

72 


1 

lO 


5 

8 

10 

104 

94 

i 

10 

^ Total for five j^ns .... 

390 

9 

40 

50 

520 

470 

50 

50 


TABLE IV. 

Medium Twelve-Poundeb. 







Case shot. 


Cartridges. I 

























Nature 

Limbe 


Where carried. 

-o 

§ 

o 

Heavy. 

M 

t>0 

Spherical 

a 

(0 

5 

o 

H 

jO 

4 

j6 

i-H 

§ 



r 


Off Box 

5 

1 


■ , 

6 

6 

mmmm 





Gun Limber . . . 

Near Box 

5 


1 

— 

6 

6 


B 




1 Limber . . 

i Off Box 

12 



4 

— 

16 

16 





P bO 1 

2.J2 

' Near Box 

12 

4 


— 

16 

16 


B 

c 


e E < 

^ Body • • * ] 

Fore Box 

12 

— 

— 

8 

20 

12 

8 

8 

£ 

C4 


fc a 1 


16 

2 

2 

— 

20 

20 

— 

— 

Pm 












<y 



Total 


62 

7 

7 

8 

84 

76 

8 

8 

















Total for five guns 

310 

35 

35 

40 

420 

380 


m 



r 

< 

Off Box 

5 

1 



6 

6 

, 

• 

■§ . 

1 §> 


Gun Limber • • . ] 

Near Box 

5 


1 


6 

6 

— 

— 



^ Limber Box 


22 

2 

2 

6 

32 

26 

6 

6 

If 


s-Sl 

1 Body . . . ; 

k. 

Fore Box 

13 

2 

2 

— 

17 

17 

— 

— 

si 

M a 



Hind Box 

13 

2 

2 

— 

17 

17 


mmm 

II 

• 



Total 


58 

■ 

7 

6 

78 

72 

6 

6 

<5 


k. 

Total for five guns 

290 


35 

m 

S9 

360 

30 

30 






































ARTOC 

ARTISCUS ; from aproc> bread ; in medicine, 
denotes a troche, more particularly that pre- 
pared with vipers flesh mixed up with bread, to 
be used in the composition of Venice treacle. 

ARTIST. See Art. 

An Artist has more correctly been defined 
one who practises any of the liberal arts as a 
profession, in distinction from the artisan who 
mixes them with trade and commerce. The 
Duilder, it is said, should not be called an archi- 
lect, nor should the sign-painter, the figure- 
caster, or plasterer, the chair-sculptor, com- 
monly called cabinet-maker, the paper-hanger, 
or wall-decorator, be called artists, because their 
employments do not consist in the exercise of 
the higher faculties of the mind, but in prac- 
tising lower departments of art, or in executing 
the thoughts and designs of others. We are told 
of a privilege granted at Vicenza to artiSts, some- 
thing like tbe benefit of clergy in England, in 
virtue whereof a criminal adjudged to death 
saves his life if he can prove himself the most 
consummate workman in any useful art. This 
lea is allowed them, in favorem artis, for the 
rst offence ; except in some particular crimes, 
of which coining is one ; for here the greater the 
artist the more dangerous the person. 

ARTIZOOS; from apn short, and life; 
is used by some ancient physicians for an infant 
short-lived by reason of a difficult birth. 

AIITOBRIGA, an ancient town of Vindelicia, 
now called Altzburg, in Bavaria, on the Danube, 
below Ingolstadt, according to Avontinus ; but 
Cluvcrius supposes it to be Labenau on the 
Saltzbach, below Laufien, in the archbishopric 
of Saltsburg. 

ARTOC ARP US ; from aproCf bread, and 
KapTToc, fruit; the bread-fruit tree; a genus of 
the monandria order and monoecia class ; natural 
order, urticae. It has a cylindric amentum, 
thickens gradually, and is covered with flowers ; 
the male and female in a different amentum. In 
the male, cal. none ; cor. bivalved. In the fe- 
male no calyx nor corolla; stylus, one, and the 
drupa is many celled. The species are, artocar- 
pus incisa, si^odium incisum, radermachia incisa, 
80 CCUS lanosus, seu granosus, in French le rima, 
ou fruit a pain, bread-fruit tree, native of the 
Molucca Islands. Artocarpus integrifolia, sito- 
dium macrocarpon, seu caulifloruni, raderma- 
chia Integra, soccus arboreus, seu tojacca-marum 
Indica, Indian jaca tree, a shrub, native of the 
East Indies. Artocarpus Philippensis, a shrub, 
native of the Phillippine Islands. Artocarpus 
pubescens, ansjeli, seu castania malabarica, a 
shrub, native of Malabar. Though this tree has 
been mentioned by many voyagers, particularly 
by Darapier, Rumphius, and Lord Anson, yet 
very little notice seems to have been taken of it 
till the return of Captain Wallis from the South 
Sew. Dampier slates that in Guam, one of the 
X^rone islands, * there is a certain fruit called 
the bread-fruit, growing on a tree as big as our 
large apple-trees, with dark leaves. It is round, 
and grows on the boughs like apples, of the big- 
ness of a good penny loaf; when ripe it turns 
yellow, soft, and sweet, but the natives take it 
green, and bake it in an oven till the rind is 
black ; this they scrape off and eat the inside, 
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which is soft and white, like the inside of new- 
baked bread, having neither seed nor stone ; but 
if kept above twenty-four hours it is harsh. As 
this fmit is in season eight months in the year, 
the natives feed upon no other sort of bread 
during that time.^ Rumphius says, ^ the fruit is 
shaped like a heart, and increases to the size of a 
child^s head. Its surface or rind is thick, green, 
and covered everywhere with warts of a qua- 
dragonal or hexagonal figure, like cut diamond.s, 
but without points. The more flat and smooth 
these warts are the fewer seeds are contained in 
the fruit, and the greater is the quantity of pith, 
and that of a more glutinous nature. The inter- 
nal part of the rind, or peel, consists of a fleshy 
substance, full of twisted fibres, which have the 
appearance of fine wool; these adhere to and in 
some measure form it. The fleshy part becomes 
softer towards the middle, where there is a small 
cavity formed without any nuts or seeds, except 
in one species which has but a small number, 
and this sort is not good unless it is baked or 
prepared some other way ; but if the outward 
rind be taken oft’, and die fibrous flesh dried and 
afterwards boiled with meat as we do cabbage, it 
has then the taste of artichoke bottoms. The in- 
habitants o^^pboyna dress it in the liquor of 
cocoa-nut^^H^ they prefer it roasted on coals 
till the outward part or peel is burnt. They 
afterwards cut it into pieces and eat it with the 
milk of the cocoa-nut. Some people make frit- 
ters of it, or fry it in oil; and others, as the Su- 
matrans, dry the internal soft part, and keep it to 
use, instead of bread, with other food. It affords 
a great deal of nourishment, and is very satisfy- 
ing, therefore proper for hard-working people ; 
and being of a gentle astringent quality is good 
for persons of a laxative habit of body. It is 
more nourishing boiled in our manner with fat 
meat, than roasted on coals. The milky juice 
which distils from the trunk, boiled with the 
cocoa-nut oil, makes a very strong bird-lime. 
This tree is to be found on the eastern parts 
of Sumatra, and in the jNIalay language is called 
soccus and soccum capas.. It grows likewise 
about the town of Bantam in Java, and in 
Balega and Madura.’ 

In 1791 a vessel was fitted out for the pur- 
pose of conveying a quantity of these inestima- 
ble trees to various parts of his majesty’s co- 
lonies, under the command of Captain Bligh, 
who set sail on the 2d of August, and arrived 
at Otaheite April 8, 1792. The number of [ihints 
taken on board at Otaheite was 2(534, in 1281 
pots, tubs, and cases; and of these 1151 were 
bread-fruit trees. When they arrived at Coupang 
200 plants were dead ; but the rest were in good 
order. They arrived at St. Helena with 830 
fine bread-fruit trees, besides other plants. Here 
they left some of them, and from hence the 
I^ast Indies may be supplied with them. On 
their arrival at St. Vincent’s they had (578 bread- 
fruit trees. Nearly half this cargo was deposited 
here for the use of llie Windward Islands ; and 
the remainder, intended for the Leeward Islands, 
was conveyed to Jamaica, and distributed as tiie 
governor and council of Jamaica pleased to diret’t. 
The exact number of bread-fruit trees brought to 
Jamaica wa« 352, out of which five only were 
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mmfsA ^ M at Kfw. Tbeie noQ tp defend it; l^ut die lieight of tbo idaod 

ia a distinction Wtween that which hears fruit gives it a fine appearance firom a distance), 
with stones or seedS| and ftat in which the fruit ARVAI^atownoff*indDstaii,inthedistrtctafKi 
has none. The parts of fructification of that province ofBatiar, forty miles south-west of Patna, 
tree which bears the fruit without stones are de- AR VALES Fratres, in Roman antiquity, a 

fective. The amentum, or catkin, which con- college of twelve priests, instituted by Romulus, 
tains the male parts, never expands. The styli, and chosen out of the most noble femiKes, him- 
or female parts of the fruit, are likewise defi- self being one of tlie body ; they assisted in the 
cient : from which it follows that there can be sacrifices of the ambervalia, annually offered to 
no stones or seeds, and therefore this tree can Ceres and Bacchus for the prosperity of the 
only be propagated by suckers or layers; although fruits of the earth, when they wore on their 
it is abundantly evident that it must originally heads crowns made of ears of corn. The origin 
have proceeded fmm the seed-bearing bread- of this institution was as follows : Acca Lauren- 
fruit tree. Instances of this kind we sometimes tia, Romulus^ nurse, was accustomed once a 


find in European fruit, such as the barberry and 
the Corinthian grape from Zant, commonly 
called currants, which can therefore be increased 
only by layers and cuttings. Dr. Solander was 
assured by tlie oldest inhabitants of Otaheite, 
and the adjoining islands, that they well remem- 
bered there was formerly plenty of the seed-bear- 
ing bread-fruit; but they had been neglected on 
account of the preference given to the bread-fruit 
without seed, which they propagate by suckers. 

ARTOIS, a ci-devant province of France, ex- 
tremely fertile, and formerly one of the seven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands. Tlie name 
was derived from the Atrebates,^5E^ncient in- 
habitants. Its greatest length from' north to 
south was about twenty-four leagues, and its 
breadth about twelve, being bounded on the 
south and west by Picardy ; on the east by 
Hainault; and on the north by Flanders. It is 
now included in the department of the Straits 
of Calais, Artois was always accounted a very 
productive province. It is rich in corn and hops, 
but is deficie.nt in wood, and yields little wine or 
fruit. The chief articles of export are grain, flax, 
hops, wool, oil, cabbage, and rape-seed. 

AUTOMELI; from aproc, bread, and 
honey ; in ancient pharmacy, a kind of cata- 
plasm, prepared of bread and honey. 

AitT. OTYKITKS ; from aproc and rupo^, 
cheese ; a branch of the ancient Montanists, who 
first appeared in the second century in Galatia. 
They used bread and cheese in the Eucharist, or 
perhaps bread baked with cheese. Their reason 
was, that the first men offered to God not only 
the fruits of the earth, but of tlieir flocks too. 
The artotyrites admitted women to the priest- 
hood, and even to be bishops ; and Epiplianius 
informs us, that it was a common thing to see 
seven girls at once enter into their church robed 
in white, and holding torches in their hands; 
where they wept and bewailed the wretchedness 
of human nature, and the miseries of this life. 

ARTZEN, a market-town and bailiwic of 
Calenberg, in the principality of Hanover, be- 
tween the Homme and W'eser. To the bailiwic 
belong twenty-two villages and the castle of 
Furstenberg, fonnerly the property of the count 
of Oberstein. This town is the seat of an eccle- 
siastical st^rintendant. 

ARVAD, or Aradus, an ancient city of Phoe- 
nicia, built on a small island, south of Tyre, 
about three miles from the continent. It was 
fonnerly famous for commerce and riches, and 
shared the fate of Tyre. It is now called Ru- 
wadde, and belonp to the Turks. It is quite 
ruinous, having only an old fort and a few can- 


year to make a solemn sacrifice for a blessing on 
the fields, her twelve .sons always assisting her 
in the solemnity ; but at last losing one of them, 
Romulus offered himself to supply his place, 
and gave this small society the name of Arvales 
fratres. This order was in great repute at Home.; 
they held the dignity for life, and never lost it 
on account of imprisonment or banishment. 

ARUANUS, in conchology, a species of mu- 
rex, found on the coast of New Guinea. The 
tail is patulous ; the spire crowned with spines. 
This is the buccinum aruanum of Humphius. 

ARVENSIS, in entomology, a species of cur- 
culio ; gray, with three lines on the thorax ; the 
wing-cases rufous, and tessalated. Also a spe- 
cies of cicada, a native of Denmark; yellow; 
abdomen and sides black. A species of pha- 
licna; the phalcena noctua of Linnaeus. The 
wings are brown, with a transverse yellow spot 
in the middle ; margin brown. This is the noctua 
brunnea of Schmetterl. Also a species of Vespa, 
found in Europe, with four yellow bands on the 
abdomen. 

ARVERNI, a brave and ancient people ; one 
of the most powerful nations of Gaul They 
claimed affinity with the Romans, as descend- 
ants from Antenor ; and after their subjugation 
by the latter, their ancient liberty was preserved 
to them on account of their bravery. 

ARVICOLA, in entomology, a species of 
scarabaeus, found in Russia; the shield of the 
head reflected ; the body black. 

ARVTRAGUS, the son of Cunobelin, a British 
king, in the time of Claudius and Domitian. 

ARUM, or Wake-roiun, in botany, a genus 
of plants of the class monmeia; oMer, poly- 
andria. Ibere are several species, of which the 
following are the most remarkable. The generic 
characters are cAL.spatbe,one-leaved : cob. none: 
SIAM, filaments, none; anthers, sessile: pist. 
germ, obovate ; style, none ; stigma, bearded ; 
per. berry, globular ; seeds, several. A. arbor- 
escens, or dumb cane, is a native of the sugar 
islands and warm parts of America, where it 
grows chiefly on low grounds. A. arisanum as 
well as die A. proboscidium and A. tenuifolium 
have usually been separated from this genus, 
and distinguished by the general name of arila- 
rum, or friar s cowl : the flower bears in April. 
A, colocasia, as well as the A. divaricatum, es- 
culenlum, peregrinum, and sagittifolium, have 
all mild roots, which are eaten by the inhabi- 
tants of hot countries, where they grow naturally* 
A. dracunculus, or the common dragon^* cane, 
grows naturally in most of the southern parts of 
Europe. A. Italicum, a native of Italy, Spam, 
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appfeaaf in the end of April 
or begimoi^^of Mfljr* A. niaculatum, or com-^ 
fflon waifce-robin, ^ws naturally in woods and 
on shady banks in most parts of Britain : the 
dowers appear in April, and their structure 
Has gfivcn rise to many disputes among the 
botanists. The receptacle is long, in the shape of 
a club, with the seed-buds surrounding its base. 
The chives are fixed to the receptacle amongst 
the seed-buds fixed to the fruit-stalk, and placed 
between two rows of tendrils, the use of which is 
not known. A. trilobatum, or arum of Ceylon, 
is a native of that island and some other parts of 
India; All the sjiecies of this plant are hardy, 
except the trilobatum and the arhorescens. The 
former must be kept constantly in a stove, 
and the latter in a moderate hot-bed. The 
arhorescens is propagated by cutting off the 
stalks into lengths of three or four joints, which 
must be left to dry six weeks or tw'o months ; 
for if the wounded ])art is not perfectly healed 
over before the cuttings are planted, they will 
rot and decay. They are tlien to be jdanted in 
small pots lille<l with liglit sandy earth, and 
plunged in a moderate hot-bed of tan, observing 
to let them have little water till they have taken 
good root. The roots of the luaculatum and 
dracunculus are used in medicine, and differ in 
nothing but that the latter is somewhat stronger 
than the former. All the parts of the arum, 
particularly tlie root, have an extremely pungent 
acrimonious taste ; but if dried and kept some 
time, it loses much of its acrimony, and becomes 
at length an almost insipid, farinaceous substance. 
This root is a powerful stimulant and attenuant. 
It is reckoned a medicine of great efficacy in 
some cachectic and chlorotic cases, in weakness 
of the stomach occasioned by a load of viscid 
[»hlegm. Great benefit has been obtained from it 
in rheumatic pains, in which it may be given 
from ten grains to a scniplc of the fresh root 
twice or thrice a-day, made into a bolus or emul- 
sion with unctuous and mucilaginous substances, 
which cover its pungency, and prevent its making 
any painfiil impression on the tongue. It gene- 
rally excites a slight tingling sensation through 
the whole habit, and when the patient is kept 
warm in bed, produces a copious sweat. The 
arum was formerly an ingredient in an officinal 
preparation, the compound powder ; but in that 
form its virtues are very precarious. Some re- 
commend a tincture of it drawn with wine; but 
neither wine, water nor spirits, extract its virtues. 

ARUNCI, in entomology, a species of Ci- 
cadaof a ferruginous color and brown eyes. 

ARUNCO, in zoology, a species of rana, or 
load, larger than the common frog, but of the 
same color. It is, found in Chili. All the feet 
are pal mated. 

ARUNCUS, GarATER MEAnow-swEET, in 
botany, a genus of plants, called by Tournefort 
and others barra caprre, and by Linnieus spiraea. 
This plant has been supposed to be of the same 
^nus with the filipendula, but, by the examina- 
tion of the flowers, they appear to be extremely 
different. 

ARU^DA, a town of Hispania Baetica, on the 
Annas, or Guadiana, now said to be Ronda in 
Granada, on the confines of Andalusia. Long. 
5®40'W., lat. 36° 26' N. 
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ARUNDEL, ah audfi^t borough and market' 
towrf-of Sussex^ seated on the north^w'eaCside of 
the Arun, over whreh there is a bridge. It 
had a harbor in which a ship of 100 tons' bur^ 
den might ride ; but the sea had ruined it sO 
far, that in 1733 an act passed for repairing it, 
and for erecting new piers, locks, &c. The river 
is now navigable for vessels of 200 tons and up- 
wards, and the navigation is carried on to the 
Thame.s by means of a canal. It abounds in 
mullet of a very fine quality. A considerable 
trade in bark is carried on here. Arundel is a 
borough by prescription, and has sent two mem- 
bers to parliament from the time of Edward I. 
It is mentioned in the will of Alfred, who left the 
castle to bis brother's son. It was formerly a 
place of great strength, and was besieged by 
Henry I. in person, by whom it was taken after a 
gallant resistance from Bellesone de Montgomery 
earl of Arundel. The castle, which belonged to 
the family of Howard, was until lately in a 
mouldering condition ; but completely repaired 
by the late Duke of Norfolk, at a great expense. 
A weekly market is held here on Thursday. Po- 
pulation 2700. Arundel is the premier earldom 
in England, belonging to the illustrious family 
of Norfolk ; and is tlie only title in England 
that goes iJllP with the lands. It is fifty-seven 
miles south-west by south of London, and ten 
oast,of Chichester. 

Arundel Ojl, in the materia medica. At 
Bombay, (iumhroon, and Surat in the East In- 
dies, there grows a tree which bears a nut en 
closed in a rough husk, resembling the horse 
chestnut; and the kernel of the nut yield's an oil 
by expression, which is of a purgative nature 
A tea-spoonful of it is reckoned a dose. The 
tree is called, the Arundel tree at Bombay and its 
oil the Arundel oil. Dr. Monro thinks it pro- 
bable that this is the oil of the purging nuts 
mentioned in Dale’s pharinacologia, and the 
palma Christi Indicaof Tournefort. 

Arundel (Thomas), archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV^ and 
Henry \ ., the second son of Robert, and brother 
of Richard earl of Arundel, who was beheaded. 
In 1375, at twenty-two years of age, from being 
archdeacon of Taunton be was raised to the 
bishopric of Ely. He was a great benefactor to 
the church and palace of this see. In 1386 he 
was appointed lord chancellor of England, and 
in 1388 translated to the archiepiscopal see of 
York; and in 1396 to that of Canterbury, 
wlien he resigned the chancellorship. This was 
the first instance of the translation of an arch- 
bishop of York to the see of Canterbury. 
Scarcely was he fixed in this see, when he had a 
contest with the university of Oxford about the 
right of visitation. The affair was referred to 
king Richard, who determined it in favor of the 
archbishop. At his visitation in l.ondon he re- 
vived an old constitution, by which the inhabi- 
tants of the respective parishes were obliged to 
pay to their rector one half-penny in the pound 
out of the rent of their houses. In 139B the 
house of commons impeached him, together with 
his brother the Earl of Arundel, and the Dui.e of 
Gloucester, of high treason. The archbisl.op was 
sentenced to be banished, and within forty uays 
to depart the kingdom on pain of death. He 
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red»^d first to Fraqqe; aud then to tlie court of 
Rome, where Pope Boniface IX. gave him a 
kind reception. About this time duke of 
Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV. was in France, 
having also been banished by king Richard. 
The nobility and others, tired with the oppres- 
sions of Richard, solicited the duke to take the 
crown ; sending over their request in a letter to 
archbishop Arundel, desiring him to be their ad- 
vocate on this occasion with the duke. The 
archbishop accordingly accompanied the mes- 
sengers to the duke at Paris, and of course the 
inviting offer, after some objections easily ob- 
viated, the duke accepted. Arundel returned 
with him to England, and was restored to his see. 
In the first year of thi^ prince’s reign, the arch- 
bishop summoned a synod wliich sat at St. Paul’s. 
The next year we lind iiim again in dispute 
with the commons, who moved tliat the revenues 
of the church might be applied to the service of 
the public: but Arundel opposed the motion 
with such vigor tliat it was negatived. In 
1 408 Arundel began to exert himself against the 
Lollards, or WiclifHtes, particularly against the 
celebrated Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobliam. 
He also procured a synodical constitution, which 
forbade the translation of the Scriptures into tlie 
vulgar tongue. He died at Cante|kkm;v in 1413, 
of an inflammation in his throat, ^fi^'hich he 
was first seized, it is said, whilst pronouncing 
sentence upon Lord Cobham. The l.ollafds 
asserted this to be a judgment from God ; and 
Bishop Goodwin speaks in the same manner. 

* He who had withheld,’ says he, ‘ from the peo- 
ple the word of God, the food of the soul, by 
the just judgment of God had his throat so 
closed, that he could not speak a single word, nor 
swallow meat or drink, and was so starved to 
death.^ He was buried in the cathedral church 
of Canterbury, under a monument erected by 
himself. To this church he w'as a considerable 
benefactor : he built the lantern, tower, and a 
great part of the nave ; gave a ring of five hells, 
called from him Arundel’s ring, several rich 
vestments, a mitre enchased with jewels, a silver 
gilt crosier, and two gold chalices. 

Arundf.l (Lady Blanch), daughter of the earl 
of Worcester, and wife of Lord Arundel, cele- 
brated for her brave defence of W ardour castle 
against the parliamentary army, winch consisted 
of 1300 rnf n ; and although the little garrison 
mustered only forty-five, yet she maintained the 
place for six days, and tlicn capitulated. She 
died in 1649, aged sixty-six. 

The ARUNDELIAN MARiii.ES, are ancient 
stones or marbles, first named after Thomas earl 
of Arundel, who procured them from the east, or 
from Henry his grandson, who presented them 
to the university of Oxford. They arrived in 
England in 1627, and then consisted of thirty- 
seven statues, 128 busts, and ‘ioO inscriptions, 
together with a large number of altars, sarcophagi, 
fragments of sculpture, and an invaluable assem- 
blage of gems ; the inscriptions being principally 
sepulchral, and of a private nature. But one, 
called the Parian chronicle, from its being written 
at Paros, is said to have contained a chronolo- 
gical detail of the principal events of Greece, 
(junng a period of 1318 years, beginning with 


CecropS) before Christ 1582 years, and endi^ 
with the archonship of Diognetus, before Chrisl 
264. It is this portion of these marbles which 
more particularly attracted the attention of the 
learned. The chionicle of Uie last ninety years 
is lost ; so that the part now remaining ends at 
the archonship of Diotimus, 354 years before 
the birth of Cnrist ; and in this fragment the in- 
scription is at present much corroded and effaced. 

The whole of these relics of antiquity, real or 
pretended, were purchased in Asia Minor, or in 
the islands of the Archipelago, by Mr. William 
Petty, who in the year 1624 was sent by the earl 
of Arundel for tlie purpose of making such col- 
lections for him in the east; and when brought 
to England were placed in gardens belonging 
to Arundel house. Soon after their arrival they 
excited general curiosity, and were inspected by 
Sir Robert Cotton, and other eminent men, who 

f irevailed upon the learned Selden to employ 
liinself in explaining the inscriptions. The fol- 
lowing year Selden accordingly published a 
small volume in quarto, including about thirty- 
nine of them. But in the turbulent reign of 
Charles I. and the subsequent usurpation. 
Arundel-house was often deserted by the illus- 
trious owners ; and in their absence, many of 
these marbles were defaced and mutilated, and 
others either stolen or used for the ordinary pur- 
poses of architecture. The Parian chronicle in 
particular, was unfortunately broken. The upper 
part containing thirty-one epochas, is said to have 
been worked up in repairing a chimney in Arun- 
del-house. Selden’s work becoming very scarce, 
bishop ‘Fell engaged Mr. Pritleaux to publish a 
new edition of the inscriptions, which was printed 
at Oxford in 1676. In 1732, Mr. Maittaire 
obliged the public with a more comprehensive 
view of tlie marbles than either of his predeces- 
sors. Lastly, Dr. Chandler published a new and 
splendid description of them in 1763, in which 
he corrected many mistakes of the former editors; 
and in some of the inscriptions, particularly that 
of the Parian chronicle, supplied the lucuna* by 
many ingenious conjectures. We cannot here 
enter into the dispute respecting die authenticity 
of these curious stones. Sir Isaac Newton and 
other able chronologists and historians have paid 
little regard to their claims; and in 1788, a Mr. 
Robertson, in an essay, entitled the Parian 
Chronicle, boldly, and with much plausibility,, 
asserts them to be a fabrication of comparatively 
modern date. This treatise was reviewed by the 
late professor Person, in the Monthly Review, 
June 1789; that distinguished Greek scholar 
fully and very ably vindicating the authenticity 
of the Parian marbles. See also his Tracts, edited 
by Mr. Kidd. p. 57. The reader will tlius be 
sufficiently acqnuinted with both sides of this 
subject 

ARUNDlNACFiA, in conchology, a species 
of sahella found in some rivers of Europe. It is 
suheonic, and composed of fragments of die baik 
of reeds placed on each other. 

ARUNDINACEUS, in ornithology, a species 
of turdus or ihrusli, that inhabits the reedy 
marshes of Europe, and is the la rousserolle of 
Bufl'on and Brisson ; the junco of Ray and W il- 
louglihy ; and the reed thrush of Dr, Latham, i t 
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is larger than the common hrk ; of a fer- 
ruginous brown color; quill-feathers brown, 
reddish at the end. It is found in Russia and 
Poland. 

ARUNUINETI, in entomology, a species of 
tipula; color whitish, with villose antennae, 
and black eyes. It is found in Europe, in reedy 
marshes. 

ARUNDINIS, a species of phalaena, living on 
reeds ; wings cinereous with black dots, marked 
beneath with a central brown spot. Also a spe- 
cies of aphis that lives on the leaves of the wood- 
reed. The body is green ; thorax and head 
brown. 

ARUNDO, in botany, the reed : a genus of 
the digynia order, triandria class of plants ; 
ranking in the natural method under the fourth 
order, gramina. The calyx consists of two valves, 
and the floscules are thick and downy. The fol- 
lowing are the principal species, viz. 1. A. ar- 
borea, has a Iree-like stalk, with narrow leaves, 
and in all other respects resembles the bambos. 
2. A. bambos, or the bamboo, is a native of the 
East Indies and some parts of America ; where 
it frequently attains the height of sixty feet. See 
Bamboo, 3. A. debax, or manured reed, a na- 
tive of warm countries, but will bear the cold of 
our moderate winters in the open air. It dies 
to the surface in autumn, but appears again in 
the spring ten or twelve feet high in one summer. 
The stalks of this species are brought from Spain 
and Portugal ; and used by weavers, as also for 
making fishing-rods. 4. A. orientalis is what the 
Turks use for writing pens : it grows in a valley 
near mount Athos, as also on the banks of the 
river Jordan. None of these plants are found in 
Britain. .5. A. phragmitis, or the common marsh- 
reed, grows by the sides of our rivers, and in 
standing waters. 6. A. versicolor, the Indian 
variegated reed, supposed to be a variety of the 
debax, differing from it only in having variegated 
leaves. 

ARUNS Tarquinius, the son of Tarquin IT. 
the last king of Rome, who meeting Brutus in 
the first battle, after the banishment of the royal 
family, they mutually killed each other. 

ARURA, in the middle-age writers, a field 
ploughed and sowed. Some writers also use the 
word to signify the work of a day at plough, 

ARUSINI Campi, or Arusian Fields, plains 
ill Liicania, famous for the last battle between 
the Romans and Pyrrhus. That prince being at 
Tarentum,and hearing that the two new consuls 
Curias Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus had 
divided their forces, the one including Lucania 
and the other Samnium ; he divided a chosen de- 
tachment of his army into two bodies, marching 
with his Epirots against Dentatus, in hopes of 
surprising him in his camp near Beneventum. 
But the consul having notice of his approach, 
marched out of his entrenchments with a strong 
detachment of legionaries to meet him, repulsed 
his van guard, put many of the Epirots to the 
sword, and took some of their elephants. Curius, 
encouraged by this success, marched into the 
Ariuian fields, and drew up his army in a plain, 
which was wide enough for his troops, but too 
narrow for the Eipirot phalanx to act. But the 
king's eagerness to try his strength and skill with 


so renowned a commander, stimulated him to 
engage at that great disadvantage. Upon the 
firat signal the action began ; and one of the 
king's wings giving way, victory seemed inclined 
to the Romans. But that wing where the king 
fought in person repulsed the enemy, and drove 
them to their entrenchments. This advantage 
was in great part owing to the elephants ; a cir- 
cumstance which Curius perceiving, commanded 
a body of reserve, which he had posted near the 
camp, to advance and attack those animals with 
burning torches ; which frightened and annoyed 
them to sucli a degree, that they wheeled about, 
broke into the phalanx, and put that body into 
the utmost disorder. The Romans taking ad- 
vantage of this confusion, charged with such fury 
tliat the enemy were entirely broken and defeated. 
Pyrrhus retired to Tarentum, attended only by 
a small body of liorse, leaving the Romans in full 
possession of his camp; which they so much ad- 
mired, that they ever after imitated it as a model. 

AliUS'PEX,'^ I,at. anispex, or haruspex, 

Arus'pice, >from ura, an altar, and spictre^ 

Arus'picy. 3 to see, to regard. 

AdornM with bridal pomp, she sits in state ; 

The public notaries and anispex wait. 

Dry den* 8 Juvenal* 8 Satires, 10. 

They [tl^^lflPhans] had colleges for augurs and 
aruspices, whoused to make their predictions, some- 
times by fire, sometimes by fiying of fowls, &c. 

Howell* 8 Letters, iii. p. 23. 
A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and augury. 

Butler* 8 Hudihrat, ii, 3. 

ARUSPICKS, or II aruspices, in Roman an- 
tiquity, an order of priests who pretended to 
foretel future events by inspecting the entrails of 
victims killed in sacrifice; they were also con- 
sulted on occasion of portents and prodigies. 
The aruspices were always chosen from the 
best families; and as their employment was of 
the same nature as that of the augurs, they were 
as much honored. Their college, as well as 
those of the other religious orders, had its parti- 
cular registers and records. Cato, who was an 
augur, used to say, he wondered how one arus- 
pex could look at another without laughing in 
his face. The aruspici libri, were a kind of sa- 
cred waitings wherein the laws and discipline of 
the aruspices were described. 

ARVUM, in ancient agriculture, properly de- 
noted ground ploughed but not sowed. The 
word is sometimes extended to all arable, or corn 
land, in contradistinction from pasture. 

AHX, in the ancient military art, a town, fort, 
or castle, for defence of a place. Tlie arx, in 
ancient Rome, was a distinct edifice from the 
capitoi, though some have confounded the two. 
The arx, properly speaking, being a place on the 
highest part of the Capitoline Mount, fortified 
with towers and pinnated walls, in which was 
also the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This 
was also the name of a consecrated place on the 
Palatine Mount, where the augurs publicly per- 
formed their office. Off this arx the feciales, or 
heralds, gathered tfie grass used in the ceremony 
of leagues and treaties. 

ARYTiENOIDES, in anatomy, two cartila- 
ges which, with others^ coustitute the head of the 



larynx. It is also supplied to gome muscles ot tlie wtw ciiiiec of wood, leather, < or gheUgi In tfje 
liin-nx, time ofTuIIus Hostilius, it was of brass,; and 

AllYTiENOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the called w, libra, libella, or pondo, becawse actu^ 
muscles serving to close the larynx. ally weighing a pound or twelve ounces. About 

AllYTHMUS, in medicine, the want of a just 420 years after, the first Punic waf*having ex- 
modulation in the pulse. It is opposed to eu- hausted the treasury, they reduced the as to two 
rythraus, a pulse modulated agreeably to nature, ounces. In the second Punic war, Hannibal 
ARZBEItG, a market town in the circle of pressing very hard upon them, they reduced Uie 
the Maine, district of Wunsiedel, Bavaria. The as to half its weight, viz. to one ounce. And 
neighbouring hills yield iron, lime, and alum. lastly, by the Papiriau law, they took away half 
I'he lime burned here is transported as manure an ounce more, and consequently reduce die 
to the Upper Palatinate and Bohemia. Seven as to the diminutive weight of lutlf an ounce; 
miles east of Wunsiedel. and it is generally thought that it conti- 

ARZILLA, an ancient maritime town of nued the same during the commonwealth, and 


Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, S. S. W, of Tan- 
giers. It was tbnnerly a Roman colony ; after- 
wards fell under the government of the Goths, 
and was next taken by the Mahoramedans. Al- 
phonso of Portugal, surnamed the African, took 
it by assault in 1472, and brought away the pre- 
sumptive heir of the crowti. After that prince 
came to the throne, he besieged it, in 1500, with 
100,000 men. The Portuguese at length forsook 
it of their own accord. Long. 5° 40' W., lat. 35"^ 
40' N. 

AS. Usually called a conjunction, but accord- 
ing to some the Saxon article, t/te, this or that, 
which they say may always Ajsu,^ubstituted 
for it. 

Besides that law which concemeth men as men ; 
and that which belongs unto men as they arc men, 
linked with others in some society : there is a third, 
which touches all several bodies politick, so far forth, 
as one of them hath publick concerns with another. 

Hooker^s Eccles, Polity, 

Prince Hen. Dar’sl thou be as good as thy wore 
now ? 

Falst. Why, Ilal, thou knowest, as thou art but a 
man, I dare ; but as thou art a prince, 1 fea^^ thee, as 
1 tear the roaring of the lion’s whelp, 

Shakspeare. Henry IV. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been ; 
Approach me, and thou shalt beoj thou wast. Id. 

The cunn ingest mariners were so conquered by the 
storm, 09 they thought it bear., with stricken sails, to 
yield to be governed by it. Sidney, 

Ho had such a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to restrain his forwardness. Wotton, 

The relations axe so uncertain, as they require a 
great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God ihall by grace prevent sin so soon, as to keep 
the soul in the virginity of its first innocence. South. 

Madam, were I ox you, Pd take her counsel ; 

Pd speak my own distress^ 

A. Philipps Distrest Mother. 

The objections that are raised against it os a tra- 
gedy, are as follow. 

Gay*s Preface to What d*ye Call it. 

A simple idea is one uniform idea ; ox sweet, bitter. 

Watts. 

As, among tho ancient Romans, a ^veight, 
oonsiating of twelve ounces; being the same with 
libra^ or the Roman pound. The word is de- 
rive from the Greek me, which in the Doric 
dialect is used for itc,one, q. d. an entire thing ; 
though others will have it named as, quasi as, 
because made of brass. 

As, was also the name of a Roman coin, of dif- 
ferent weight and different matter in diftereut 
a^es of the comiuonwealth. Under Numa Pom- 
pilius, according to EuseHus^Uui Roman' money 


even till the reign of Vespasian. The as, 
therefore, was of four different weights in the 
commonwealth. Its original stamp was that of 
a sheep, ox, or sow ; but from the time of the 
emperors, it had on one side a Janus with two 
faces, and on the reverse the rostrum or prow of 
a ship. 

As, being used to denote any integer or whole, 
signified in old English law the whole inheri- 
tance ; whence haeres ex asse, the heir to the 
whole estate. 

ASA ; Ileb. i. e. a healer of sickness ; 

king of Judali, succeeded his father Abijam, 
A. M. 2088. lie abolished idolatry, restored 
the worship of the true God, and, with the 
assistance of Benhadad king of Syria, took seve- 
ral towns from the king of Israel. He died 
A. A. C. 917, and was succeeded by Jehosha'- 
phat. 

Asa, among naturalists, a word taken by 
modern authors from the lasar of the ancients, is 
applied to a gum very difi'erent from that an- 
ciently known by the name. The asa of the 
ancients was an odoriferous and fragrant gum ; 
that of after ages had so little title to this epithet, 
that they distinguished it by an additional one, 
expressing its being of an offensive smell, as 
Asai-cetida, whieli see. The Arabian writers 
describe two kinds of asa, the one of an offensive, 
the other of an aromatic smell. 

Asa, or Assa, in tlve rnaterra medica, a name 
given to two very different substances, called 
asa dulcis and asa foetida. 

ASAFCETIDA, in chemistry, the common 
name of the Ferula asafeetida of Linnaeus, 
which see. 

ASAHEL; Heb. i. e. God has 

wrought ; one of the sons of Zeniiah, David's 
sister, and the younger brother of Joab. He 
was one of David's thirty heroes^ and remarka- 
ble for his swiftness. At the battle of Gibeon he 
pursued Abner with so much obstinacy, that he 
was obliged to kill him in self-defence, though 
it would appear with reluctance ; 2 Sam. ii. 
19—23. 

ASAPH ; DON, Heb. i. e. gathering ; the son 
of Berachiah, a Gershomite, and a famous 
musician and psalmist under David, king of 
Israel. Twelve of the Psalms bear his name ; 
but it is doubted whether he was the author of 
them all, as some relate to later times. 

Asapu, St. a city of Flintshire, in NdriH 
Wales, situated in a pleasant valley at the cotH 
fiuence of the Elwy and Clwyd, twenty miles 
west of Chester, and 206 north-west of London; 
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A$ a bishopric, St, Asaph ia of graat antiquity, 
being fowaed about Al D. l^y Kentigorn, 
bishop of Glasgow. He began the church on 
the banks of the river Elwy, whence it is called 
by the Welsh, Land Elwy, and in Latin, Elwen- 
sis. Kentigern returning into Scotland left 
St. Asaph his successor. The country was fre- 
quently in after times the seat of war between 
the English and the Welsh ; and the records of 
the see are therefore very defective. This dio- 
cese does not contain any one whole county, 
but consists of part of Denbigh, Flint, Mont-' 
gomery, and Merioneth shires, and a small part 
of Shropshire ; wherein are 121 parishes, and 131 
churches and chapels, most of which are in the 
immediate patronage of the bishop. It has but 
one archdeaconry, viz. that of St. Asaph, which 
is united to tlie bishopric, for the better mainte- 
nance thereof. The town, although situated in a 
rich valley, is a poor ill-built place; and the ca- 
thedral a plain building, 170 feet long, 108 
broad, and 90 high ; near it are the vestiges of a 
large Homan camp. Here is a bridge over the 
two rivers. Market on Saturday. The deanery 
of St. Asaph is valued at £45 11s. 5(/. and is 
united to the vicarage of Henllan in the deanery 
of Ross. 

Asaph, St. a native of North Abates, was de- 
scended of an ancient family, and flourished un- 
der Carentius king of the Britons, about A. 1). 
590. Being a monk in the convent of Llan 
FUwy, and the successor of its founder Kenti- 
gern, that establishment received his name ever 
after. lie wrote the Ordinances of his church, 
and the Life of St. Kentigern. Bayle says he 
w’as the first who received unction from the 
pope. 

ASAPHEIS, aaa<ptiQ) from a negative, and 
(ra<prjc, clear ; persons who do not utter their 
words in a clear manner. The defect is occa- 
sioned, says Galen, * either by some hurt which 
the organs of speech have contracted from a 
disorder of the nerves, or else by delirium.^ 

ASAPPES, or Azapes, an order of soldiers 
in the Turkish army, whom they expose to the 
ftrst shock of the enemy. The word is derived 
from die Turkish saph, which signifies rank, 
from whence they have formed asphaph, to range 
in battle. They travel on foot, and have no pay 
but the plunder they can get from the enemy. 

ASAH, a gold coin current at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf, worth flu. Bd. 

ASAROTA, acrafwra; from a and <raip<»>t I 
sweep ; a kind of painted pavement in use be- 
fore the invention of Mosaic work. The most 
celebrated was that at Pergamos, painted by 
Sesusi and exhibiting the appearance of crumbs, 
as if the floor had not been swept after dinner ; 
whence, according to Pliny, the denomination. 
Perrault supposes it to have been a black kind 
of pavement of a spongy matter. 

ASARUM, Asarabacca, in botany, a genus 
of the moQogynia order, and dodecandria class 
of plants. The calyx is trifid or quadrifid, and 
rests on the germen ; there is no corolla ; the 
capsule is leathery and crowned. There are 
three species, viz. 1. A. Canadeiise, a native of 
Canada. 2. A. EuropsBum, growing naturally 
in some parts of England ; and 3. A. Virgini- 


cum^ a native of America, The dried roots of 
this plant have been generally brought from the 
Levant; those of our own growth being sup- 
posed weaker. Both the roots and leaves have 
a nauseous, bitter, acrimonious, hot taste ; their 
smell is strong, and not very disagreeable. The 
principal use of this plant among us is as a ster- 
nutatory ; and the root of asarum is perhaps the 
strongest of all the vegetable errhines, white 
hellebore itself not excepted. The leaves are the 
principal ingredient in the pulvis sternutatorius, 
or pulvis asari compositus, of the shops. 

ASASI, in botany, a name given by the peo- 
ple of Guinea to a tree, the leaves of which 
being boiled in water, and held to the mouth, 
cure the tooth-ache. In its form and manner of 
growing it resembles the laurel ; the leaves are 
very hard and stiff, and grow alternately on the 
stalks; they have short pedicles, and the 
branches are blackish and rugged, but varie- 
gated with small reddish spangles, or scaly pro- 
tuberances. 

ASBAMEA, in ancient geography, a fountain 
of Cappadocia, near Tyana, sacred to Jupiter 
and to an oath. Though this fountain bubbled 
up as in a state of boiling, yet its water was 
cold ; and never ran over, but fell back again. 

ASB E(^jj||A town of the bishopric of Mun- 
ster, WeSpnaUa, annexed to the possessions- 
of the house of Salm in 1803. Here is a con- 
/ent for noblemen’s daughters. It is four miles 
south-east of Ahaus. 

AS BEN, a considerable kingdom in the in- 
terior of Africa, between Fezzan and Cashtm. 
The sultan is said by llornemanu to rank next 
to that of Bornou among the sovereigns of in- 
terior Africa. Zanfara and Gubev are tributaries 
to him ; he resides at Agades, and himself, with 
the greater part of his subjects, are Tuaricks of 
the tribe Kolluvi. 

ASBESTOS, or Asbestos, in chemistry, from. 
« privative, and cr/Sewu/zi, I extinguish; a mine- 
ral consisting principally of silex and magnesia^ 
with a small proportion of alumina, lime, and 
iron. It is a greenish brittle substance, unctu- 
ous to the touch, and somewhat elastic. It» 
fibres exposetl to the violent heat of the blow- 
pipe, exhibit slight indications of fusion ; though, 
the parts, instead of running together, moulder 
away, and part fall down, while the rest seem to 
disappear before the current of the air. Igni- 
tion impairs the flexibility of asbestos in a slight 
degree. According to Herodotus, the Egyptians 
made a cloth of this substance, which they used, 
for the purpose of wrapping up the bodies of 
the dead. Pliny says, he had seen napkins 
made of it, which, being taken foul from the 
table after a feast, were thrown into the fire, and 
by tliat means were belter scoured than if they 
had been washed in water, &c. But he men- 
tions its principal use being for the making of 
shrouds for royal funerals, so that the ashes 
might be preserved distinct from those of the 
wood, &c. whereof the funeral pile was com- 
posed. He calls the asbestos, inventu rarum, 
textu difficillimum. Bapt. Porta assures us, that 
in his time tlie spinning of asbestos was a thing 
known to every body at Venice ; and Sig- Castag- 
natta, a superintendant of mines in Italy, is said 
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|6 have carried the manufacture to sucn per* 
fection, that his asbestos was soft and tractable, 
much resembling lamb>skin dressed white: he 
could thicken and thin it at pleasure, and thus 
either make it into a very white skin or into paper. 
His method of preparing it is thus described : 
the stone is laid to soak in warm water ; theft 
opened and divided by the hands, that the earthy 
matter may be washed out. The ablution being 
several times repeated, the flax-like filaments 
are collected and dried ; being most conveniently 
spun with an addition of flax. Two or three 
filaments of the asbestos are easily twisted along 
with the flaxen thread, if the operator’s fingers 
are kept oiled. The cloth also, when woven, is 
best preserved by oil from breaking or wasting. 
On exposure to the fire the flax and the oil burn 
out, and the cloth remains pure and white. The 
shorter filaments which separate in washing the 
stone, may be made into paper in the common 
manner. Five varieties are described : 1 . Com- 
mon asbestos, which occurs in masses of fibres 
of a dull greenish color, and of a pearly lustre. 
It is scarcely flexible, and greatly denser than 
amianthus. Specific gravity, 2*7. Fuses with 
difficulty into a grayish-black scoria. It is com- 
posed of 63*9 silica, 16 magnesi a^l2* 8 lime, 6 
oxide of iron, and 1*1 alumind^g^ is more 
abundant than amianthus, being usually found in 
serpentine, at Portsoy, the Isle of Anglesea, tlie 
Lizard in Cornwall, &c. It was found in the 
limestone of Glentilt, by Dr. IVPCulloch in a 
pasty state, but it soon hardened by exposure to 
the air. 2. Amianthus, which occurs in very long, 
fine, flexible, elastic fibres, is of a white, greenish, 
or reddish color. It has a silky or pearly lustre, 
and is slightly translucent; sectile; tough ; speci- 
fic gravity, from 1 to 2*3 ; it melts with difficulty 
before the blow-pipe into a white enamel, and 
consists of 59 silex, 25 magnesia, 9*5 lime, 3 
aluinina, and 2*25 oxide of iron. It is usually 
found in serpentine, in Savoy ; in long and beau- 
tiful fibres, in Corsica ; near Bareges in the 
Pyrenees ; in Dauphiny and St. Gothard ; at St. 
Keverne, Cornwall ; and at Portsoy, Scotland ; in 
mica slate at Glenelg, Invernessshire, and near 
Durham. 3. Mountain leather, consisting not 
of parallel fibres, but interwoven and interlaced 
so as to become tough. When in very thin 
pieces it is called mountain paper. Its color 
18 yellowish-white, and its touch meagre. It is 
found at W anlockhead, in Lanarkshire. Its specific 
gravity uncertain. 4. Mountain cork, or elas- 
jtic asbestos, is, like the preceding, of an inter- 
laced fibrous texture ; is opaque, has a meagre 
feel and apj)earance, not unlike common cork, 
and like it too, is somewhat elastic. It swims 
on water. Its colors are white, gray, and yeU 
lowish-brown. Receives an impression from the 
nail ; very tough ; cracks when handled, and 
melts with difficulty before the blow-pipe. Spe- 
cific gravity, from 0*68 to 0 99. It is composed 
of silica 62, carbonate of lime 12, carbonate of 
magnesia 23, alumina 2*8, oxide of iron 3. 
5. Mountain wood, or ligniform asbestos, is 
usually massive, of a brown color, and having 
the aspect of woodt Internal lustre, glimmer- 
ing.. Soft, sectile, and tough ; opaque ; feels 
meagre; fusible into a bla^ slag. Specific 


gravity 3*0. It is found in the Tyrol; in Dauphiny j 
and in Scotland : and has lately been employed 
hy Aid ini as a protecting dress for firemen. 

ASCALON, an ancient city, one of the five 
satrapies or principalities of the Philistines ; situ- 
ated on the Mediterranean, forty-three miles 
south-west of Jerusalem, between Azotus on the 
north, and Gaza on the south. It was the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, thence sumamed As- 
calonites, and was famous for its escallions, which 
take their name from this town. It is now called 
Scalona. 

ASCANII, in entomology, a species of curcu- 
lio, of shape cylindrical, color black, and bluish 
on the sides. 

ASCANIUS, the son of iEneas and Creusa, 
succeeded his father in the kingdom of the Latins, 
and defeated Mezentius king of the Tuscans, who 
had refused to conclude a peace with him. He 
founded Alba Longa ; and died about A. A. C. 
1139, after reigning thirty-eight years. 

Ascanius, in entomology, a species of papilio. 
Color black, above and beneath, with a white 
band ; posterior wings reddish ; it is a native of 
sil. 

ASCARIS, affKapic ; from aoKiu>y to move 
about ; in zoology, an intestinal worm so called 
from its troublesome motion. In the Linnaean 
system it is a genus of the class vermes, order 
intestina ; thus generically characterised. Body 
round, elastic, and tapering towards each extre- 
mity ; head with three vesicles ; tail obtuse or 
subulate; intestines spiral, milk-white, and pel- 
lucid. Upwards of eighty species have been 
enumerated, generally deriving their name from 
the animal they chiefly infest : for the intestinal 
canal of most animals is affected by some spe- 
cies. 

The species of Ascans described by Gmelin 
are arrantjed in the following order : 

Infesting man, and the mammalia. — Vermi- 
cularis, lumbricoides ;-^vespertilionis, in the long- 
cared bat *. — Phocae, bifida, canis, visceralis, lupi, 
vulpis, leonis, tigridis, felis, cati, martis, broii- 
chialis, renalis, mephitidis, gulonis, talpaj, muris, 
hirci, vituli, equi, suis, apri. 

Infesting birds. — Aquilae, albicill®, buteonis, 
milvi, subbuteonis, hermaphrodita, comicis, co- 
racisp, cygni, anatis, fuligulae, lari, ciconiae tar- 
da, papillosa, gallopavonis, galli, gallinae, pha- 
siani, letraonis, columb®, alaudse, sturni, turdi. 

Infesting reptiles. — Testudinis, lacert®, bu~ 
fonis, pulmonalis, rubetr®, trachealis, ran®, in- 
testinalis, dyspnoos, insons. 

Infesting fishes. — Anguill®, marina, blennii, 
rhombi, perc®, globicola, lacustris, siluri, fari- 
onis, trutt®, maraen®, acus, halecis, argentin®, 
gobionis, rajae, squali, lophii. 

Infesting worms. — Lumbrici. 

We can only describe the two . principally in- 
festing man. 

1 . A, lumbricoides, is about the same length 
with the lumbricus terrestris, or commpn earth- 
worm ; but it wants the protuberant ring towards 
the middle of the body, the only mark by which 
they can be properly distinguished. The body 
is cylindrical, and iubulated at each extremity ; 
but the tail is somewhat triangular. The lum^ 
bricoides is the worm which is most commonly. 
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fouijid in the ivuman intestines. It is viviparous, 
and produces vast numbers. 2. A. vermicularis, 
with faint annular rugae and the mouth trans- 
verse, is about a quarter of an inch long, and 
thicker at one end than the other. It is found 
in boggy places, in the roots of putrid plants, 
and very frequently in the rectum of children 
and horses. It emaciates cjiildren greatly, and 
is sometimes vomited up. See Medicine and 
Worms. 

ASCAROIDES, a species of cucullanus found 
in the stomach of the silurus glanus : the head is 
orbicular ; tail round, short, and pointed with 
two spicules. 

ASCEN'D, Ascemloy from ad^ 

Ascen'dant, n. & adj.^ and scendo, to climb. 
Ascen'dancy, f^To mount upwards, 

Ascen'sion, { to mount, to rise, to 

Ascen'sive, 1 acquire an elevation, 

Ascen't. a superiority. 

Eneas and vnsilly Dido baith tuay. 

To forest grathis in hunting forth he -wend 
To marrow als fast as Titan dois ascend, 

And oner the warld gan his hemes spred. 

Douglas Eneados, bk. iv. p. 104. 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolin^brokc ascends the throne. 

Shahspeare. Richard II. act v. sc. 2. 

Over head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar and pine and nr and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend. 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. 

Milton* s Paradise Lost, book iv. lino 131. 

Then, rising from his grave, 

SpoilM principalities and powers ; triumph’d^ 

In open shew ; and, with cacenxion bright. 

Captivity led captive through the air. Id* 

Thus look'd Elisha, when to mount on high. 

His master took the chariot of the sky j 
The fiery pomp, ascending, left the view ; 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 

PameU. 

In his blest life 

I see the path, and in his death the price. 

And in his great ascent, the proof supreme 
Of immortality. Young. 

Themistoclcs now entered. At his look. 

Which carried strange ascendancy, a spell 
Controlling nature, was the youth abash'd. 

Glover's Athenaid, book xiv. 
Thus, having passed the rocks in safety, we found 
the rest of the coast rise from the sea with a smooth 
and easy ascent ; and, floating at ease upon a gentle 
tide, we soon reached the sands with our feet, 

Hawkesworth's Telemachus, 
Th^ tribes adjusted, clean'd their vig'rous wings. 
And many a circle, many a short essay. 

Wheel'd round and round : in congregation full. 

The figur'd flight ascends. Thomson. 

Fire fill'd his eyes ; 

Turning, he bade the multitude without 
Ascend the rampart ; they his voice obey'd. 

Part climb'd the wall, part pour'd into the gate. 

Jpowper's Iliad, book xii. 

Ascendant, in astrology, denotes the horo- 
scope, or the degree of the ecliptic which rises 
'^pon the horizon at the time of the birth of any 
This is supposed to have an influence on 


the person’s life and fortune, by giving him a bent 
and propensity to one thing more than another. 
In the jargon of Astrologers, it is also called the 
first house, the angle of the east, or oriental an- 
gle, and the significator of life. — Such a planet 
ruled in his ascendant; Jupiter was in his as- 
cendant, &c. Hence the word is also used in a 
moral sense, for a certain superiority which one 
man has over another from some unknown cause. 

Ascendants, in law, are opposed to descend- 
ants in succession ; i. e. when a father succeeds 
his son, or an uncle his nephew, &c. heritage is 
said to ascend, or go to ascendants. 

ASCENDING, in astronomy, is said of such 
stars as are rising above the horizon in any pa- 
rallel of the equator. And thus likewise, 

Ascending Latitude, is the latitude of a 
planet, when going towards the north pole. 

Ascending Node, is that point of a planet^s 
orbit, wherein it passes the ecliptic, to proceed 
northward. This is otherwise called the northern 
node, and represented by this character 

Ascending Signs, among astrologers, are 
those which are upon their ascent, or rise, from 
the nadir, or lowest part of the heavens, to the 
zenith, or highest. 

Ascending^essels, in anatomy, those which 
carry the y||[||^pward3 ; as the aorta ascendens. 
See AnatomyT 

\scension, an island of the Atlantic, in S.lat. 
8° 8', and W. long. 14° 28', lately taken posses- 
sion of by Great Britain, with a view to the better 
defence of St. Helena. Prior to this it was wholly 
uninhabited. The island, which has an excellent 
harbour, is ten miles in length from north-west 
to south-east, and from five to six in breadth. A 
flag officer resides here, on the single spot which 
presents a vegetable mould, in the south-east 
corner of the island : and homeward bound ves- 
sels from the Cape of Good Hope and the East 
Indies call here, under certain regulations. 
Plenty of fish and sea-fowl are found on the 
shores, and some fine turtle. Ascension is evi- 
dently a volcanic production ; at a distance it has 
the appearance of an immense sugar-loaf arising 
out of the sea, but on approaching it the top is 
broken into various barren peaks. 

Ascension, in astronomy, is either right or 
oblique. Right ascension of the sun, or a star, is 
that degree of the equinoctial, counted from 
Aries, which rises with the sun or star in a right 
sphere. Oblique ascension is an arch of the equa- 
tor intercepted between the first point of Aries 
and that point of the equator which rises together 
with a star in an oblique sphere. 

To find the right ascension of the sun, stars, 
&c. by trigonometry, say, as the radius is to the 
cosine of the sun’s greatest declination, or obli- 
quity of the ecliptic ; so is the tangent of the 
sun’s or star’s longitude to the tangent of the 
right ascension. To find tlie ascensional differ- 
ence, you must have the latitude of the place, 
and the sun’s declination given : then say, as the 
radius is to the tangent of the latitude ; so is the 
tangent of the sun’s declination to the sine of the 
ascensional difference sought. This, converted 
into time, shows how much he rises before, 
or sets after, six o’clock; by subtracting 
which from the right ascension^ when the sun is 
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in the northern signs, and adding it When he 
is in the southern ones, you will find the oblique 
ascension. 

AscnNsroN Day ; the day oh Which the ascen- 
sion of Our Sariour is comraethorated, commonly 
called Holy Thursday; the Thursday but one 
before Whitsuntide. 

Asci:ksiOnal Difference, is the differenoe 
between the right and oblique ascension of the 
same point to the surface of the sphere. The as- 
t^sional difference of the sun, converted into 
time, is just so much as he rises before or after 
six o’clock. 

ASCENSIONIS, in icbtfiyology, a species of 
perca, found about Ascension Island ; color 
red dish above, whitish beneath, the tail bifurcated. 

Ascent, in logic, denotes a kind of argu- 
ment, wherein we rise from particulars to univer- 
sals : as, when we say, this man is an animal, 
and that man is an animal, and die other man, 
tcc. therefore every man is an animal. 

Ascent, in physics, implies the motion of a 
body upwards, or the continual recess of a body 
from the earth. The Peripatetics attributed the 
spontaneous ascent of bodies to a principle of 
levity inherent in tliem. The modems deny spon- 
taneous levity ; and show, that ^^t^er ascends, 
does it in virtue of some externBC% ulse or ex- 
trusion. Thus smoke and other rare bodies ascend 
in the atmosphere; and oil, light woods, &c. in 
water ; not by any internal principle of levity, but 
by the superior gravity or tendency downwards 
of the parts of the medium where they are. The 
ascent of light bodies in heavy mediums is pro- 
duced after the same manner as the ascent ot the 
lighter scale of a balance. It is not that such scale 
has ail internal principle whereby it immediately 
tends upwards ; but it is impelled upwards by the 
preponderancy of the other scale ; the excess of 
me weight of the one having the same effect, by 
tmgmenting its impetus downwards, as so much 
real levity in the other ; because the tendencies 
■mutually oppose each other, and that action and 
re-action are always equal. 

ASCERTAIN', ) Old Fr. acertener^ from 
Ascertain'ment. 5 ad and certum, cerno ; gr. 
jcpiv<i>,to distinguish, to separate. To be sure or 
certain, to discover the truth, to biing inquiries 
to a satisfactory result. 

The divine law both otcertaineth the truth, and sup- 
pliedi unto \xi the want of other laws. Hooker. 

Money differs from uncoined silver in this, that the 
^•Btity of silver in each piece is ascertained hy the 
«Uia^ i^ocke. 

Right judgment of myself may give me die other 
certainty ; that is, ascertain me, ^at 1 am in the 
number of God's children. 

Hamnwnd*s Practical Catechism* 
This makes us act with a repose of mind, and won- 
derful tranquillity ; because it ascertains us of the 
geodneesofonr woix. Dryden^s Dufremoy. 

JR* tells us that the positive asceiittirment of its 
limiti, and ks aecarfty from invasion, were among 
the tatises fdt irhidji civil sceiety itself has been 
instftnted. 

Bthhf im the RieeoksHim in Framse, 
The eharaetm of great men, which are always 
mysterious while they live* are aaeSMrtamed by the 
faithful historian, and sooner or later receive their 
wages of fame or infamy, according to their true de- 
eerts. * Cowper*i Letters, 


ASCfiSIS, firom the veib awtriV, tteed by the 
aticieuts in speaking of the sports and combats of 
the athlette, properly denotes exercise of the ^ 
body. It is also used by philosophers, to denote 
an exercise conducive to virtue, or to the acquir- 
ing a greater degree of virtue. This is paTticu- 
larly denominated the philosophical ascesiS, 
because practised •chiefly by philosophers, tvho 
make a more peculiar profession of improving 
themselves in virtue ; on the model of which the 
ancient Christians introduced a religious ascesis. 

ASCETERIUM, in ecclesiastical writers, a 
monastery, or place set apart for the exercises 6f 
religion. The word is formed from ascesis, ex- 
ercise ; or ascetra, one who performs exercise. 
Originally it signified a place where the athletae 
or gladiators performed tneir exercise. 

ASCETTCK, n. & adj. ^ AaKtriKOQy atrieas 

Ascet'icism. S to exercise. Applied 

primarily to those who exercised themselves in 
religious contemplations and for this purpose 
separated themselves from the world. 

None lived such long lives as monks and hermits ; 
sequestered from plenty, to a constant ascetick course 
of the severest abstinence and devotion. South. 

I am far from commending those asceticks, that out 
of a pretence of keeping themselves unspotted from 
the world, take up their quarters in deserts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, should understand what 
is in man ; and that skill can scarce be attained by an 
ascetick in his solitudes. Aiter^ry. 

The truth is w'c have seen, and yet do sec, religious 
societies whose religious doctrines arc so little ser- 
viceable to civil government that they can prosper 
only on the min and destruction of it. Such are those 
which teach the sanctity of celibacy and asceticism. 

Winburton*8 A Ihance, book ii. 

Ascetics, persons in the primitive times 
who devoted themselves to the exercises of piety, 
in a retired life, and particularly to prayer, absti- 
nence, and mortification. Afterwards this title 
was bestowed upon 'the monks, especially such of 
them as lived in solitude. This is also a title of 
several books of spiritual exercises, as the Asce- 
tics, or devout exercises of St. Basil, archbishop 
of C?esarea in C’appadcH'ia, &c. 

ASCHAFFENBUIU;, a town and district of 
Germany, on the Maine, formerly belonging to 
the elector of Menlz, who had a palace there, 
but now included in the kingdom of Bavaria. 

It is memorable for being the place where king 
George II. took up his quarters the night before 
the bkttle of Dettingen. It stands on an emi- 
nence, in a delightful country, and is of a quad- 
rangnlav form. The number of inhabitants in 
the town is about 6400 ; they received a coiisWer- 
able augmentation by the emigrations from 
Mentz, on the occupancy of that city by the 
French in 1798. It has four churches, and a 
foundation called Insignis Collegiata, the capu- 
chin monastery ; the ancient Jesuits’ college is 
now a lyceum or public school. Aschaffenburg 
was taken by the French in July 1796, and agmn 
in 1800. The rivulet of this name here dis- 
charges itself into the Maine. This tp™ is 
eighteen miles south-east of Frankfort, and forty 
e^t of Mentz. ^ 

ASCBAM (Roger), was bom at Kirby-Wiske, 
near Norih AUerton, in Yorkshire, in the year 
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151<5- Hiii father was steward to the noble fa- 
mily ©f Sctoop. Roger was educated k ke 
family of Sir Anthony Wingfield, who, about the 
year 1530, sent him to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was soon distinguished for his 
application and abilities. He took his degree of 
A. B. at the age of eighteen; was soon after 
elected fellow of his college ; and in 1536 pro- 
ceeded A. M. In 1544 he was chosen university 
orator; and, in 1548, was sent for to court to in- 
struct the lady Elizabeth (afterwards queen) in 
the learned languages. In 1550 he attended Sir 
Richard Morysine, as secretary, on liis embassy 
to the emperor Charles V., at whose court he 
continued three years, and in the mean time was 
appointed Latin secretary to Edward VI. But 
upon the death of that prince, he lost his pre- 
ferment and all his liopes, being professedly of 
the reformed religion ; yet, contrary to his expec- 
tations, he was soon after, by the interest of his 
friend lord Paget, made Latin secretary to the 
king and queen. In June 1554 he married 
Mrs. Margaret How, with whom he had a con- 
siderable fortune. It is very remarkable, that, 
though Mr. Aschara was known to be a protes- 
tant, he continued in favor, not only with the 
ministry of those times, but with queen Mary 
herself. L^pefn the accession of Elizabeth, he 
was confirmed in his post of Latin secretary, 
and resumed his employment as preceptor 
to her majesty in the learned languages. He 
died in 15(38, not rich, hut much regrettecl, 
especially by the queen. He wrote, 1. Toxophi- 
lus. The schole or partitions of shooting, con- 
tayned in two bookes, written by Roger Ascham, 
J544, and now newly perused. Pleasaunt for 
all gentlemen aiKi yeomen of England, kc. 
Lond. 1571. This treatise was dedicated to 
Henry VUl. who settled a pension of £l0 per 
annum upon the author. It is said to have been 
written principally to promote the improvement 
of English prose. 2. A Report of the affairs and 
state of Germany, and the emperor Charles his 
court, &c. 4to. 3. The Schoolmaster: first 
|>rinted in 1573, 4to. Mr. lepton published an 
edition with notes, in 1711. It has uncommon 
merit. 4. Latin epistles ; first published by Mr. 
Grant in 1576 : the best edition is tliat of Ox- 
ford in 1703. These are much admired on ac- 
count of the style, and esteemed almost the only 
classical work of the kind written by an English- 
man. 5. Apologia contra Missam, 1577, 8vo. 
His works were collected and published by 
Bennet, in one volume, 4to. 1769, with a life, by 
Dr. Johnson. 

A^HERSLEBEN, the chief town of a dis- 
trict 4n the principality of Halberstadt, Prussia, 
is seated between the Line and Wipper, sixteen 
miles south-east of Halberstadt. It was formerly 
a Hanse town, and the capital of the principality 
of Ascania, but was annexed to Halberstadt in 
the year 1320. Here are manufactures of frieze 
and flannel ; and the suburbs, one of which is 
called the New Town, are well built. Inhabi- 
tants about 8000 ; and here are a Lutheran and 
Calvinist school; four churches, one of which, 
called the Market church, is possessed by the 
two sects in common. The castle is in ruins. 

ASCHILLIUS, king of the Dacians, one of 


those monarchs, who is said to have assisted king 
Arthur in his wars. 

ASCI A, in antiquity, an instrument supposed 
to be of the axe kind, used in the fabric of the 
Roman tombs, and frequently represented on 
them. 

Ascia, in surgery, is a kind of bandage, some- 
what oblique or crooked ; whose form and use 
are described by Sculteus, in his Armam. Chirug. 

ASCIBURGIUM, in ancient geography, sup- 
posed to be one of the fifty citadels built on the 
Rhine, is mentioned by Tacitus, who adds, that 
some imagine it was built by Ulysses. Here was 
a Roman camp and a garrison. To its situation 
on the banks of the Rhine answers a small ham- 
let, now called Asburg. 

ASCIDIA, a genus of animals belonging to 
the order of vermes raollusca. The body is cy- 
lindrical, and fixed to a shell, rock, &c. It has 
two apertures, one on the summit, the other 
lower, forming a sheath. These creatures 
have the power of contracting or dilating them- 
selves ; most of them are sessile. Gmelin enu- 
merates the following species : papillosa, gelatin- 
osa, intestinalis, quadridentata, rustica, echinata, 
inentula, venosa, prunum, conchilega, parallel- 
ogramma, virdnea, canina, patula, aspersa, 
scabia, OThim/jfm, cormgata, Icpadiformis, com 
planata, tubeSmum, villosa, clavata,pedunciilata, 
mammillaris, globularis, phusca, gelatina, cry- 
stallina, octodentata, patelliformis, pyura, auran- 
tium, globularis. 

AS(3INDOB, in botany, a name given by the 
people of Guinea to a shrub, which they use in 
medicine, boiling it in water, and giving the de- 
coction in gonorrheeas, and the like complaints. 
Petiver has named it the prickly Guinea shrub. 
The thorns on the large branches are very 
strong. 

ASCIT/E ; from a<r»cof, a bag or bottle ; in 
antiquity, a sect of Montanists, who appeared in 
the second century ; so named, because they in- 
troduced a kind of Bacchanals into their assem- 
blies, who danced round a bag or skin blowed 
up ; saying, they were those new bottles filled 
with new wine, whereof our Saviour makes men- 
tion, Matth. ix. 17.— They are sometimes also 
called Ascodrogitze. 

ASCITES; from atTKoQy a water bottle; in 
medicine, dropsy of the belly; so called from 
the protuberance of the belly in that disease re- 
sembling a bottle. It is divided into two spe- 
cies, ascites abdoininalis, in which there is a re- 
gular and equal intumescence of the abdomen ; 
and ascites saccatus, when the ovaries, &c. are 
the seat of the disease, and the swelling, at least 
in the beginning, is partial. The cure is diffi- 
cult, since the disease is often only the symptom 
of a decaying constitution ; evacuations are the 
chief palliatives, and paracentesis (rapaKivrtia, 
to perforate), or tapping, relieves for a time, and, 
in some cases, permanently. See Medicine. 

ASCLEPIA, a festival of d^^sculapius the god 
of physic, observed particularly at Epidaurus, 
where it was attended with a contest between the 
poets and musicians, whence it was likewise 
called Icpoc the sacred contention. 

ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a verse com- 
posed of four feet, the first of which is a spondee. 
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the second and third choriambuies, and the last 
a pyrrhichius : or of four feet and a cssura, the 
first a spondee, the second a dactyl, after which 
comes tne caesura, then the two dactyls ; as 

Mece|nas fttUvIs | edlte | regibhs. 

O ec I pnesldljum | dulc^ dejeus niSum. 

ASCLEPIADES, a celebrated physician 
among the ancients, was a native of Prusa, in Bi- 
thynia, and practised physic at Rome, about 
A. C. 96. He was the head of a new sect ; 
and, by prescribing wine and cold water in the 
cure of the sick, acquired a very great reputa- 
tion. He wrote several books, frequently men- 
tioned by Galen, Celsus, and Pliny; but they 
are now lost. 

Asclepiades, a famous physician under 
Adrian, of the same city with the former. He 
wrote on the composition of medicines, both in- 
ternal and external. 

ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-Wort, in botany, a 
genus of the digynia order, and pentandria class 
of plants ; ranking in the natural method under 
the thirtieth order, contort®. The generic cha- 
racter is taken from five oval, concave, hornlike 
nectaria, which are found in the flower. There 
are nineteen species, of which ^e following are 
the most remarkable, viz. 1 J||^^J]a, or com- 
mon swallow-wort. 2. A. curassavica, or bas- 
tard ipecacuanha, a native of the warm parts of 
America. 3. A. Syriaca, or greater Syrian dogs- 
bane. The rogt of the first species is used in 
medicine. Though reckoned by botanists a spe- 
cies of dogsbane, it may be distinguished from 
all the poisonous sorts, by its yielding a limpid 
juice. The root has a strong smell, especially 
when fresh, approaching to that of valerian, or 
nard ; the taste is at first sweetish and aromatic, 
but soon becomes bitterish, subacrid and nause- 
ous. It is esteemed sudorific, diuretic, and em- 
menagogue. It is also frequently employed by 
the French and German physicians as an alexi- 
pharmic, and sometimes as a succedaneum to 
contrayerva, whence it has received the name of 
con tray erva Germanorum. 

ABCLEPIODORUS, a British prince who 
flourished in the third century. He killed Alec- 
tus the Roman general, who had slain the 
celebrated Carausius ; and was elected king of 
the Britons, A. D. 232. He besieged and look 
London from the Romans, and threw Livius Gal- 
lus the Roman general into a brook, which thence 
received the name of Gallbrook, since changed 
into Wallbrook. He was at last slain by Coilus 
II. king of the Britons, A. D. 260. 

ASCOBOLUS, in botany; from a<rjcoc, a skin, 
and &cast; so called because the seeds 

are ffirown out wi^ elasticity ; class, cryptoga- 
mia fungi. Its essential characters are, recepta- 
cle, fleshy, hemispherical ; seed-cases oblong, 
discharged elastically ; seeds moist, about eight. 
1. A. furfuraceous; powdery ascobolus. Common 
on cow-dung late in autumn. 2. A. carneus, 
flesh-colored ascobolus ; found on dung in 
woods, rare. 3. A. glaber, smooth brown asco- 
bolus, on cow-dung in autumn. 4. A. immersus, 
sunk ascobolus; in the laxue situations, almost 
entirely sunk in the dung, §0 that the seed-cases ' 
only are oromment. 


A^ODUTjE, in church history, a sect of 
Christians, in the second centuiy, who rejected 
all use of symbols and sacraments, on this prin- 
ciple, that incorporeal things cannot be commu- 
nicated by things corporeal, nor divine mysteries 
by any thing visible. 

ASCOGEPHYRUS, in writers of the middle 
age, a bridge supported on bags made of leather, 
or bullocks’ hides. Such bridges appear to have 
been in use among the ancients, and to have given 
the denomination to a tribe of Arabs, hence called 
Ascitae. 

ASCOLI, anciently called Asculum Picenum, 
a pretty large and populous town of Italy, in the 
inarquisate of Ancona, and territory of the church. 
It is a bishop’s see, and sealed on a mountain 
between the rivers Tynto and Castellano, forty- 
eight miles south of Ancona. 

Ascoli di Satriano, formerly called Ascu- 
lum Apulum, and Asculum Picenum, a city of 
Naples, in the Capitanata, with a bishop’s see 
unaer the archbishop of Benevenlo, seventy 
miles east of Naples, and thirty west of Manfre- 
donia. 

ASCOLI A, in Grecian antiquity, a festival 
celebrated by the Athenian husbandmen in honor 
of Bacchus, to whom they sacrificed a he-goat, 
and made a foot-ball of his skin, because thjit 
animal destroys the vines. See Virgil, Georg. 
ii. 380. 

ASCONIUS Pedianus, an ancient gramma- 
rian of Padua; and, according to Servius, an 
acquaintance of Virgil’s. He wrote commenta- 
ries on Cicero’s Orations, fragments of which 
are published in Cicero’s works. 

ASCOPHORA, in botany ; from aerroc, bladder, 
and^epw, to bear ; class cryptogamia fungi. Its 
essential characters are, thread-shaped, terminating 
in a slightly inflated head. There is but one 
species, viz. A. perennis, perennial bladder- 
mould. 

ASCORCA, a town and valley of Majorca, 
six leagues from l^alma, principally known by 
its famous sanctuary, Nuestra Senora de Lluch. 
This is a large and beautiful edifice, containing 
an image of the virgin, said to have been mira- 
culously discovered on the spot in 1238. The 
number of persons connected with this establish- 
ment is 400. The canons are proprietors of the 
valley, which abounds in wine and olives. 

ASCOUGH (William), L. L. D. appointed 
bishop of Salisbury in 1438, and soon after con- 
fessor to king Henry VI. lie was seized by the 
famous rebel Jack Cade on the 28lh June, 1450, 
who, after plundering his carriage, fell upon him 
the next day, while he was ofticiating at the 
altar, in Eddington, Lincolnshire, and dragging 
him to a neighbouring hill dashed out his 
brains. 

ASCRA, a village of ancient Greece near 
Mount Helicon, the birth place of the poet 
Hesiod. 

ASCRFBE, .. 'v Lat. ad scribo, to write to. 

Ascri'bable, f Primarily to practice the art 

Ascrip’tion. 1 of writing on any substance 
. Ascripti'tious.3 and with any instrument. 
Subsequently to charge, adtribute, or place to the 
account of any one, whether in writing or other* 
wise. 
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Oh! ye traitours and maintaincra of madneflf> 

Unto your foly I ascribe all my painn j 
Ye hauo me depriuMl of ioy and gladnesse. 

So dealing with my lord and souj^raine. 

Chaucer, Lamentation of Marie ^fatjdalene, 
fol. 319. ch. iv. 

True wisdom teaches to distinguish God’s actions^ 
and to ascribe them to the right caus('s. 

HaWs Co7itemplations. 

Ascribe thou nation, every favour’d tribe. 

Excelling greatness to tlie Lord ascribe ; 

The Lord, the reckon whom we sahdy trust. 

Whose work is perfect, and whose ways are just. 

Parnell. The Gift of Poetry. 

The cause of his banishment is unknown • because 
he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, by ascribing 
it to any other reason than what was pretended. 

Dryden. 

To .this we may justly ascribe those jealousies and 
encroachments which render mankind uneasy to one 

another. Rogers. 

These perfections must be somewhere ; and there- 

fore may much better be ascribed to God, in whom 
we suppose all other perfections to meet, than to any 
thing else. Tillotson. 

The greater part have been forward to reject it 
upon a mistaken persuasion *, tliat those phenomena 
arc the effects of nature’s ablvorn ney of a vacuum, 
which seem to be more fitly ascribable to the weight 
and spring of the air. Boyle. 

Sometimes we ascribe to ourselves the merit of good 
qualities, which if justly considered should cov<t us 
with shame. Craig. 

Holiness is ascribed to the pope *, majesty to kings : 
serenity or mildness to princes j excellence or perfec- 
tion to ambassadors j grace to aichbisliops ; honor to 
peers. Addison, 

The innocent gambols of a few otters, have been 
known to occasion those yells which the vulgar of this 
country mistake for laughing or crying, and ascribe to 
a certain goblin, who is supposed (o dwell in the 
waters, timl to take delight in drowning tlic bewildered 
traveller. Beattie. 

ASCUIPTI, or Adsciiii'TI, in antiquity, those 
who entered their names in the colonies, and be- 
came colon i. 

ASCRIPTITII, or Adscuiptitii, in ancient 
barbarous Customs, a kind of villains, who, com- 
ing from abroad, settled in the lands of some 
new lord, and became so annexed to the lands 
that they might he transfernid and sold with 
them. Ascriptitii is sometimes also used in 
speaking of aliens or foreigners newly admitted 
to tlie freedom of a city or country. 

Ascriptf T ii was used in the military laws for 
the recruits to supply the legions, called also 
Accpnsi, which see. 

ASCRIV'IUM, in ancient geography, a town 
of Dalmatia, on the Sinus Rhizicus, now called 
Cattaro, in Venetian Dalmatia. 

ASCULUM Apulum, and Picenum. See 
Ascoli. 

ASCUS, in natural liistory, the pouch or bag 
of the opossum, for receiving its young. It is 
a skinny bag, separate from the rest of the body, 
but adhering by a membrane to the bottom of 
the belly. 

ASCYRUM, Peter’s Wort, in botany, a ge- 
nus of tlie polyandria order, and the polyadelphia 
class of plants, ranking in the natural method 
under the twentieth order, rotacea; : cal. four 
leaves : ( or. four petals ; the fdaments arc nu- 

VoL. iir. 
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merous, and divided into four bundles. There 
are tln*ee species: 1. A. crux andreae; 2. A. 
hypericoides ; 3. A. villosum; all natives of tne 
West-Indies, or America. 

ASDRP BAL, the name of several Carthaginian 
generals. See Caiitji 

AS ERA I, Aseki, the name which tlie Turkish 
emperors give to their favorite sultanas, generally 
those who have brought forth sons. These are 
greatly distinguished above others in their apart- 
ments, attendants, pensions, and honors. They 
have sometimes slrared the government. The 
sultana who first presents the emperor with a 
male child is reckoned the cliief favorite, and 
is called buyuk aseki. 

ASELE-LAPPJMARK, a division of Swedish 
I^apland, contains the large parish of Asele, sixty 
English miles in length. In the town of this 
name there is a church, erected in 1040. Here 
is also a school, established in 1730, where six 
children of Laplanders arc educated at the ex- 
pense of the government. This place is moreover 
the seat of a court of justice, and has a yearly 
fair. The inliabitants trade in rein-deer 
skins, flesh, butter, cheese, fowls, fish, and furs. 
Eighty-five miles west of Umea. l.oiig. 17°4 
E., lat. 04M2^. 

ASETJ^JIlllHentomology, a species of pha- 
laaia, of tlie bornbyx family, found in Germany, 
wings brownish without spots. 

ASELLI, in astronomy, tw'o fixed stars of the 
fourth magnitude, in the constellation Cancer. 

Asei.tt or Asei.mi’S (Casjiar), an Italian 
anatomist of the seventeenth century, who dis- 
tinguished himself by discovering the lacteal 
vessels. He was bom at Cremona, and studied 
medicine, and became professor of anatomy m 
the university of Pavia. Aselli first observed 
the lacteals in dissecting a living dog. His 
investigations were published after his death at 
Milan in 1527. 

AS ELLINA, in zoology, a s{)ecics of Lernaca, 
having the lx)dy lunaled, and the thorax heart- 
shaped. I'ound fixc'd on the gills of some fishes. 

y\SEJ-LUS, in entomology, a species of the 
omscus genus ; of an oval shape, with au obtuse 
tail, furnished with two styles. It delights in 
moist places, under stones, in dainj) and rotten 
wooil, Rc. The young are contained in a four- 
valvetl receptacle, under the abdomen of the 
female. Tliis is commonly known by tlie name 
of the wood louse. 

Asellus, in conchology, a species of chiton, 
most frequently found adhering to the mytilu.^ 
modielus. ITe shell consists of eight valves, very 
black, with a yellow spot on each valve, convex 
above ; also a species of cypra^a, common about 
the Madeira islands. It is white, with three 
brown bands bordered with yellow or red. 

ASENATH, the daughter of Potipherah, priest 
or prince of On, and wife of Josepb, pdme mi- 
nister to Pharaoh king of Egypt. See Genesis 
xli. 45. 

ASEPTA ; in medicine, from a negative, and 
(ri| 7 r<i>, to putrefy ; signifies any thing unputrefied, 
or unconcocted. 

ASGILL (John), a humorous writer, bred to 
the law, which he practised in Ireland with great 
success. He was there elected a member of the 
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house of commons, but was expelled for writing 
u Treatise on the Possibility of avoiding Death. 
Being afterwards chosen member for Bramber in 
Sussex, he was on the same account expelled the 
parliament of England. After this, he continued 
thirty years a prisoner in the INIint, Fleet, and 
King’s Bench ; during which time be published 
a multitude of political pamphlets, lie died in 
the King’s Bench in aged above eighty. 

ASH', 71 .& V. \ Ang.-Sax. Asia, asce ; dust, 
Asii'y, ashes. Tlie remains of any 

Asii'run, ^ substance wlucli has been 

Ash'yi*ai.f,. J burnt. 

Ye Troyan (u^hes^ and last Hatnos of mine, 

I cal in witnesso, that at your last fall, 

I fled no stroke of any Grokish sword. Surrey. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Palo ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal hlood ! 

Sfuikspeare, 

So that lone bird in fruitful Arabic, 

When now her *^trength and waning life decays. 

Upon some aerie rock or mountuiii high, 

In spiced bed, tired by near Pherbus rayes. 

Herself and all her crooked age consumes. 

Straight from tlie ashes, and those rich perfumes, 

A new-born phoenix flies, and widow’d place resumes. 

FU'fcha^^ Purple Island. 
Pomeius next him pac’d, a meagrejBj^fc^ 

Whose b'adeu eyes sunk deep in^^mWfing head, 
And joyless look, like some pale ashy sprite, 

Seem’d as he were clyinir, or now dead. Id. 

His ashy coat that bore a gloss so fair. 

So often kiss’d of the enamour’d air. 

Worn all to rags, and fretted so with rust, 

That with his feet he trod it into ilust. 

Drayton'^ t*oeru3. The Owl. 
Ah ! leave mo not for Grecian dtxjs to tear ^ 

The common rites of sepulture bestow. 

To soothe a father’s and a mother’s woe ; 

Let th<‘ir large uifts procure an urn at least, 

And Hector’s ashes in his country rest. Pope. 

To great 1. aeries I bequeatli 
A task of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Lest, when the fates his royal us/irs claim. 

The Grecian matrons taint my sptuh ss name. Id. 
Ash, ) Of doubtful (‘tyinology. I'odd’s 
Ash'en. i .fohiison gives a tree. 

There saw'C I eke the fresh hauiliorne. 

In white motley t.hat so swote <loth smell. 


Asshe, firre, and okc with many a young acorn^ 
And many a tree mo than I can tell. 

Ctuiuccr, Tile Complaint of the Black Knight, 
f. 271. c. I. 

For whan wc may not <lon, than wol we spoken. 
Yet in our ashen cold is lire yreken. 

Id, The Ilcvc's Prologue, v. i. p. loiL 
As from some far seen mountain’s airy crown. 
Subdu’d by steel a fall ash tumbles down. 

And soils its verdant tresses on the ground ; 

So falls the youth; his arms the fall resound. 

Pope. Iliad. 

Then exercise thy sturdy steers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the feeble row 
To mount on n eds, and wands, and upward led 
On ashy poles, to raise their forky head. 

Dryden's Virgd, Georg, ii. 
Ash (.lohn), L.L.T). a baptist minister, born 
ill 1724; was at one period coadjutor with Dr. 
(haleb Evans in the management of the Bristol 
academy, and subsequently pastor of a congrega- 
tion at I’ershorc, where lie died in 1770. Besides 
several ndigious publications, he was the author 
of a Dictionary of the iMiglish language; and 
an Introduction to I.owth’s (Irammar, which has 
])assed througdi a great number of editions. 
ASllA'iM ^ I’ound in all the Northern 
Asha'mki). S languages. It has perhaps a 
literal atlinity to nurxvjao, to lilush, to redden ; 
although, according to our usage, i* uicaus the 
feeling that occasions the blush ; i(; feel diame. 
See Shamf. 

And whanne h(‘ seidc tlioso thingis alio his aduer- 
saries weren ashamed : and al the puplo joyede in alle 
tliingis : that wa reii gloriously don of him. 

Wiclif. Luk. c. 13. 
Some men seem to bo ashamed of those things 
which would be their glory, whilst others glory in 
their shame. Mason on Self-knowledge. 

Ye only can engage the servile hrooil 
Of levity and lust, wlio all tluur days 
A.dtamed of truth and liberty liave woo’d, 

And hug’d the chain that glittering t)a tlieir gaze, 
Seojiis to outshine the pomp of lieaven’s mnnyn'al 
i,hi/e. Beattie's Miruffrel. 

The iiHuiest speaker is ashatn^l and griev’d 
'l"engross a morneni’s notice, and yet hogs, 
a propitious ear for his poor thoughts. 
However trivial all that he conceives. 

Courier's Task. 
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ASIIANTEE, a native kingdom of the Gold 
Coast of Africa, ami an important powi^r in the 
neighbourhood of our settlements on the western 
coast. It appears to be far superior in civilisa- 
tion, commerce, and general resources, to any 
known African state. The predominance of 
this power indeed has, within the last ten years, 
entirely altered the political aspect of the coast. 
It is well known that our late excellent and in- 
trepid commander on this coast, and at Sierra 
Leone (Sir Charles -Macarthy), lost his life in a 
fruitless attempt to drive back a considerable 
force of the Asnantees from the (}o\d Coast. A 
late war between the Fantees and the king of 
Ashantee first brought the latter country to the 
knowledge of Europeans. The Fantees had long 
plundered the Ashantee merchants, and treated 


with contempt the remonstrances of that king- 
dom, till at last the Ashantees over-ran the 
country, entirely reduced the Fantees, and be- 
sieged the British settlement. A mission was 
now therefore sent to the king of Ashantee, to 
conciliate his good-will toward this country, to 
obtain, if possible, an extension of cominerce, 
and to gain a knowledge of tliat kingdom, and 
the adjacent countries. 

Ashantee, according to the elaborate account 
of Mr. Bowdicb, employed on this mission, is 
situated at a distance from the coast, on the west 
of Dahomy, and nearly in the longitude of the 
central parts of England. Its extent is supposed 
to be great, though still imperfectly kno\y,n to 
Europeans, and must, indeed, be so in a grt^at 
measure to the inhabitants themselves. Where 
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no records are kept, and tlie coinniunications are 
only received from those wlio levy tlie tribute, no 
parent accuracy can b(* expoclofl, cither as it re- 
lates to extent of country or number of inliabi- 
tants. It spreads principally over a wide space, 
westward and towards the interior. Ashantee 
Proper does not border on the coast which is 
occupied by the tributary countries. The surface 
of this country is varie^^ated, but the cultivation 
is partial, and much of it is over-ruu with forests 
of brush-wood, and the luxuriance of a tropical 
vegetation. A river called the Volta is formed 
of two streams wliieh iuterscf’t the Ashantee 
territory. South-east of (’oomassie, the capital, 
a small lake is laid down in Mr. Bowdieh’s map. 
No means* of aseertaininj; thi^ population jire- 
sented itself to the members of the mission, but 
by that of tb(‘ military force. Of this lliey <^ive 


the following, as the most moderate estimate re- 
ceived : 

Coomassie district, extending to the north- 
ern frontier b0,000 

Dwabin ditto 35,000 

Morjion ditto . 15,000 

Soota ditto 15,000 

Kakoofoo ditto 15,000 

Beecpia ditto 12,000 

Adiabin ditto (betwtam Voomassie and 

the lake) 12,000 

Aplivvagwi:iS(H! dilt( 10,000 

Daniaseo ditto (southward of Coomassie) 8,000 
Kooutarasi(' ditto (on the lake) . . . 8,000 

Comasie rlitto 8,000 

Amafas ditto 8,000 


206,000 


The Ashantees bedug a nation of warriors, this 
statement may amount to nearly onc-fifth of the 
whole population, which will, therefore, be about 
one million. The area of Asliantec Proper is 
estimated by the same writer at 14,000 square 
miles, which is conseipieutly about scvciity-oiie 
persons to each; a ]io]Hilation rather greater 
tlian that of Scotland. The climate of Ashantee 
is colder than that of Cajie Coast. During May 
and June, the first two montlis that the mission 
was at, (Joomassie, it rained about one-third of 
the time; in July and August, it rained nearly 
half, and violent tornadoes, uslu rcd in by strong 
winds from the south-west, wm'C frequent after 
si^n-set. The heaviest rains fell from the latter 
en^ of September to the beginning of November, 
when they descended in more impetuous tor- 
rents than are usual on the coast. On the second 
of May Fahrenheit’s thermometer rose to 91°, 
and tlie following day, at twelve o’clock, it was 
8^9°. From the 7th to the 14th of June, it va- 
ried at Coomassie from 80° to 85°. It appears 
that the general temperature of Coomassie, dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, is between 70° 
^nd84°. 

The agriculture and products are similar to 
those of other parts of south-west Africa. The 
soil is chiefly a light loam, and the only agricul- 
tural instrument is the hoe. Their plantations 
have much the appearance of hop-grounds, are 
well formed ami regularly planted; a hut being 
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erected at each wicker-gate where a slave and 
his family generally reside. They grow two 
crops of corn a year; plant their yams about 
Christmas, and dig them up in Septcinlier. They 
also cuUivato rice, sugar-canes, a miu ilnginous 
vegetable, called eneruma, resembling asparagus, 
pepper, vegetable butter, oranges, ])apaws, pine- 
apples, and bananas. I'lne cotton also grows 
.spontaneously in Ashantee. The cattle seen by 
the embassy were as larg(^ as those in I'.ngland. 
The horses arc small, and the Ashantees bad 
horsemen. The IVIoors sometimes ride oxen 
with rings through tlitur iio.s.-s. 'The .sheeo are 
covered with hair. Among the wild animals are 
lions, panthers, elepliaiits, bya nas, goat-^, deer, 
and antelopes ; besides abundance of the nvmkev 
species: of these, the simia (liana, is mueii 
admired for the beauty of its skin. The alli.ouor, 
rhinoceros, and lii|)|) 0 ju)ianins, are also met 
vvitli; among the biids vultures are uunifrous, 
as well as ])igeous, crows, and parrots. \ arious 
singing birds were likewise seen. Ashantei' 
either is not a mineral country, or the inliabilants 
cannot avail theinsclvi s of its trensun'.s, as the 
gold and other metals are imported. Iron-stone, 
liovvever, is lomid in several places, and parti- 
cularly in^^|||®^igld>ourhood of Coomassie, the 
metropol^l^^W^i is built upon the side of a 
large rocky hill, and i-s insulated by a marsh 
nortliward. This inarsli eontraels into a narrow 
stream on the srinlhern and eastern sidi's, and 
supplicN the town with wafer. Around the town 
is a beautiful forest. Coomassie is an oMeai-g of 
nearly four miles in circuit, not imduding the 
suburbs of Assafoo, or Banlaina (the black town), 
half a mile distant, and forineily connected with 
tlie streets. l our of the priuci[)ul of these 
streets arc half a mile long, and from flfty to a 
hundred ytirds wide. Mr. Bowdich obsc-rvod 
them building one, and a line was stretched on 
each side to make it regular. The streets are all 
named, and a superior cajttaiii has chargi' of 
each. That where the mission re.sided wars called 
Aperremsoo, great-gun, or cannon-street, be- 
cause the guns taken when Dankaia was con- 
quered, were placed on a mound at tlic too of 
it. The Ashantees asserted that the entire po 
pulation of Coomassie exceeded 100,000; anc 
Mr. B. says, that on festivals, when the peojde 
were collected, he compared the crowds to those 
he had seen in the secondary cities of Faiglaud. 
Tin? higher classes support their numerous fol- 
low^ers, and tlie lower their large families, in 
plantations wathln two or three miles of tlie 
ca|/ital. Mr. B. thinks the average resident po- 
pulation of Coomassie, exclusive of tlio.se of tin? 
surrounding crooms, does not exceed 15,000. 
Tliere are two markets held daily, from about 
eight o'clock in the morning till sunset, where 
the articles exhibited for sale, are beef and 
mutton, hogs, deer, and monkey’s flesh ; fowls, 
with the vegetable products of the country; .salt 
and dried fish from the coast, large snails smoke- 
dried, and stuck in rows on small sticks in tl\e 
form of herring-bone ; eggs for fetish, palm-wine, 
rum, pipes, beads, looking-glasses, sandals, silk 
and cotton cloth, gunpowder, small pillows, 
white and blue cotton thread, calabashes, &c, 
Provincial capitals, and other large tow ns of t 
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inttrioT. were spoken of to the gentlomen of the 
mission, but were little known, it appeared, at 
the capital. 

The king’s love of justice is esteemed by his 
courtiers as his chief virtue. They have no ideas 
of extending their intluence by civil policy. Tlie 
cefoceers, or military captains, accordingly form 
the ,'owost grade of the constitution, over whom 
arc placed tiie heads of but four families, which 
form a sort of aristocracy, and, with the king, 
complete the three ('states of this kingdom. In 
exercising his judicial authority, or in laying the 
basis of a new law or measure, the king always 
retires in private to consult these four chief dig- 
nitaries; but every law is announced publicly to 
them as well as to tlie assemldy of captains, as 
the arbitrary pleasure of the king. On state 
emergencies only, are the latter assembled tlis- 
tinctly, or to give publicity to some n('w law. 
The Ashantecs are fully capable of vindicating 
this constitution by argument, according to the 
testimony of our officers who visimd the court 
of Coomassie; indeed, no system of government 
would seem better suited to their habits and 
propensities. The captains are made respon- 
sible, in a great degree, for the issue of their 
own advice with respect to wi^fiy^cace; we 
only wish we could add, that HESCt' mode of 
conducting hostilities, they were as humane as 
they arc energetic and skilful. 

In this respex?t, they are still barbarous in the 
highest degree. They rarely giv(i quarter in a 
general action, and a distinct body of recruits 
follows the anny to despatch with knives those 
who are wounded with a musket, and return 
with the personal spoil of the enemy. They 
even make a practice of cutting out the hearts 
of some of the slain, which they mix up with 
consecrated herbs, and after much cen^rnony and 
incantation, compel those who liavc never before 
killed an enemy, to eat part of the horrible j)or- 
tion. Of the heart of a celebrated enemy, the 
king and his dignitaries are said to partake; and 
their most warlike generals are distinguished by 
names descriptive of their jieculiar modes of 
despatching or torturing their enemies. Thus, 
Apokon, the king, is called Aboftwessa, Jxv 
cause he has been in the habit of cutting off 
.heir arms; Appia, Sheiiboo, because he boats 
their heads in jiieces with a stone ; and Amanqua, 
Abiniowa, because he cuts off ilitdr leg.s. Sir 
Charles M‘Carthy, it is feared, was despatched 


man who retreats, until the conflict is despcnite. 
In close fight, the principal effort of the As!iante<} 
is to fire, and then spring upon the throat of 
his enemy. The most popular song of the ea- 
pital, has a sort of chorus to this effect : ‘ If I 
liglit I die, if i run away I di(‘, better I go on 
and die.’ 

At tlie Yam Custom, an annual festival, and at 
the death of tlu’ir great men, hundreds of human 
victims are said to lie regularly sacrificed, and 
the sculls and other bones of their em'mies are 
exhibited in their armoury, and as the ornaments 
of their state apartments. At all tluur great fes- 
tivals and funerals, indeed, the slaughter of hu- 
man beings is horribly frequent. Some of the 
former occur once in three weeks, when 100 are 
sometimes immolated. It should be observed, 
however, that these are often convicts. The king 
celebrated the death of his mother by the sacri- 
fice of :1000 victims ; and the funeral rites of a 
great cahoccer wiae rept'ated at intervals for three 
months, (hiring which 2400 persons were 
butchered. 

According to the religions belief of die Ash- 
antees, there arc two distinct orders of gods ; 
one of which, the liigher order, takes care of the 
whites, die other of the blacks ; they are ludiovers 
in die immortality of the soul, and lioth then- 
princes and nobility arc supposed to enjoy the 
presence of the higlier order of their deities after 
death. 1 lore they regale themselves in epicurean 
indulgence, and have cooks and buth'rs after the 
fashion of tiieir country. Persons of this descrip- 
tion are, thcrefong buried witli their great men, 
whose reception in another world is supposed 
to be greatly regulatiHl by the number of at - 
tendants with which they appear. The Aslian- 
tccs have also two sets of priests ; one class heine, 
devoted to tlie service's of their unnples and tt' 
preserving a coininunication with their deitii's, 
and the other class a sort of conjurors, and de- 
tectors of small theft. P.very housekeeper also 
has his domestic gods and charms, bought of 
these cunning nn'ii. Polygamy is univcirsally 
alIow(?d, and the king claims tlui royal nnniher 
of ;i;i33 wives, which is regularly kept up ; tlie 
ladies living in round enclosures, ‘ like pheasants 
in a park.’ 

A peculiar feature in the law of succession 
obtains in this country, and is binding from the 
royal family downwards. The brothers’ cliil- 
(hen are always set aside in favor of sisters’ 


by these barbarians in this cruel manner. 

The last power subdued, or the revolters re- 
cently quelled, are always compelled by llie 
Ashantees to form the van of their army; the 
youngest captain marches first, and all the au- 
thorities in|fradation of rank and seniority up 
to the king. The superior discipline and cou- 
rage of their soldiery were in a moment percep- 
tible, when they appeared in conflict with the 
people of the coast before Annamaboe ; but the 
following arc said to be the only maxims to 
which this is to be attriliuted : They never 
pursue an enemy at or near sunset ; the general 
IS always in the rear, the secondary captains 
lead the soldiers on, while the chiefs of divisions, 
surrounded by a few .select followers, urge them 
forward with heavy swords, and cut down every 


children, on the ground that if the sons’ wives 
are faithless, the blood of a family is lost m tin; 
oflspring; but should the daughters deceive ihcir 
husbands the father’s blood is still jireserved ; 
thus, the sisters of the king are allowed to iii' 
trigue or marry with any personable man. Tlie 
king is heir to all the gold of any subj(tct, and 
contributes to the funeral rites to assert his claim ; 


the successor paying the chibts of the deceased. 
Slaves, if ill treated, m»y transfer themselves 
from one master to another. They are a great 
article of traffic here, and the domestic drudges, 
of course, of the country. No topic appeared 
so inexplicable to the king as that of the Ih'itish 
motive.s for abolishing the slave-trade. 11^ 
slaves of an ally or tributary are scrupulously 
restored; those of an indifferent or em n.y s 
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country may become free subjects of the state. 
An appeal lies for the subjects of any tributary 
power to the laws, and ultimately to the king of 
Ashantce. 

Cowardice, treason, the murder of an equal, 
and some cases of adultery, arc punishable with 
death, as are false accusations of treason. A 
great man killing his ecpial, is generally after- 
wards allowed to kill himself as a punishment; 
but the death of an inferior is compensated by 
a fine, paid to the family, of the value of seven 
slaves. Serious thefts are punished with a com- 
pensation iiitlicted on the family of the accused, 
who alone are sufiered to punish him; but this 
they may do even capitally, if he be incorrigible. 
Trifling thefts are visited on the offender hy (ex- 
posing him at various parts of the town, and 
proclaiming his crime before him. But all 
vexatious suits and accusations are discouraged 
and punished. Polygamy is allowed to all ranks, 
hut the wile’s property is distinct from that of her 
husband, and the king is the heir of it. None but 
a ca]itain can put his wife to death for infidelity, 
and even then he is expt'eted to aece])t a liberal 
offer of gold for her redemption. To intrigue 
with the king’s wives is death. If the family of 
a woman, on her complaint of ill-treatment, 
choose to tender to a man his marriag(;-fee, lie 
must accept it ; and the wife returns to her fa- 
ther’s house, but can no more marry. ‘ The 
most entertaining dclassemcnt of our conversa- 
tion,' says Mr. Bowdich, ‘ with the chiefs, was 
to introduce the liberty of l''nglish females; whom 
we represented, not only to possess the advan- 
tage of engaging the sole affection of a husband, 
hut tlu' more enviable privilege of choosing that 
husband for herself. The etfect was truly comic ; 
the women sidled u]) to wipe the dust from our 
shoes with their clothes, at the end of every sen- 
tence brushed off an insiict, or piekeci a burr 
from our trovvsers ; the husbands expressing 
their dislike by a laugh, would put their hands 
before our mouths, declaring tliat they did not 
want to hear that palaver any more, abruptly 
changed tlie subject to war, and onh.u’ed the 
women to the harem.’ 

The foreign trade of Ashantce is regulated by 
the government, so far as to interdict commerce 
'vith any unfriendly pow'er. It is in every other 
respect left free, though not much encouraged. 
The slaves of the capital are generally a part of 
the annual tribute of the neiglibouring powers; 
but many are kidnapped throughout the country. 
They fetch hut a trifle ; but it is the most lucra- 
tive branch of their commerct^ with the coast ; 
and the continuance of it under other flags, par- 
ti mlarly the Spanish, while the British are pro- 
hibited from engaging in it, is represented hy the 
intelligent writer, to whom we have been uhtuuly 
so much indebted, as the most stubborn imp-e- 
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diment to the negociations which he had to 
co!iiluct at Ashantee. ‘ It not only injures the 
British commerce here,’ says Mr. B. ^ almost to 
annihilation; hut, slavery being the natural 
trade of the natives, because it is the most indo- 
lent and the most lucrative, the opposition, 
which is insimiated and believed to proceed 
-from the English alone, conveys a disagreeable 
impression of us to the interior, as inauspicious 
to our intercouise and progress, as the even par- 
tial continuance of such a trade is to legitimate 
commerce and civilisation. i)ue tliousand 
slaves left Ashantee, for two Spanish schoomirs, 
or Americans under that flag, to our knowledge, 
during our residence there; doubtless the whole 
immbcT was much greater. Since our return it 
must have been very considerable, for the slave 
trade was never more brisk than it is at this mo- 
ment, under the cloak of the Spanish flag; and 
great risk has been incurred, in consequence, of 
offending our new friend and formidable neigh- 
bour, the king of Ashantee, from the firm resist- 
ance of his strong entreaties to the govern#^-in- 
chief to allow the return of a powerful mulatto 
slavfi-lrader to Cape Coast Town, whence he had 
been expelled under the present governor, a.s the 
ino.st daring ni^ioter of that commerce.' How 
urgently (l||[i|^K press upon government, by all 
legitimate mSins; to urg(j the universal abolition 
of this accursed traffic! It is but ^crippled,' as 
tliis writer well remarks, at present, ‘ at the ex- 
pense of our own interests and views in the in- 
terior; and, which is worse, of the happiness 
and improvement of the natives.' 

Gold was seen everywhere in great abundance 
by th(* British emissaries ; and the court of Coo- 
inassic, in silks, stufl's, cloths, and cottons, of 
every hue, was most imposing. Some of the 
ca})tains wore ornaments of solid gold on their 
wrists, so large as to tire the hand, which rested 
on th(‘ head of a young slave. The tops of im- 
mense umbrellas were decorated with golden 
lieads of pelicans, panthers, baboons, &,c. as 
large us life. 

( inns and gunpowder are never allowed to be 
expoited from Ashantee; and the people in ge- 
neral have no idea of buying any thing but for 
the ])urpo5e of consumption, except a small 
nunil)er of articles of which they can make a 
profitable barter for tobacco, clotli, and silk, in 
llie Inta and Dagwumba markets. Their situa- 
tion bids fair, however, for their becoming tlie 
complete brokers between the interior and the 
I-Airopean nations. 

\V(! suljjoin a table of the most material arti- 
cles of commerce between our settlement at Cape 
Coast (Aistle and the Coomassie market, and the 
profit they will yield, according to Mr. Bow- 
dieh, at the latter : 
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CAI'E COAST. 




COOMASSIE. 


1 

Articles. 

£. 

9. 

, 

Quantity. 

r. 

8. 

rf. 

Quantity. 

Profit per 
cent. 

1 Cushions ..... 

— 



— 


1 

0 

0 

each. 

100 

2 Dagwumba white cotton 

— 

— 

— 


0 

5 

0 

square yard. 

100 

3 Llints 

0 

5 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1 

•j 

each. 

600 

4 Glasgow Dane . . . 

1 

10 

0 

per piece. 

0 

6 

0 

per handkerchief. 

75 

a Guinea stuff .... 

0 

lo 

0 

do. 

0 

ir> 

0 


50 

G (biiipowder .... 

4 

0 

0 

^ barrel. 

0 

0 

n 

per charge. 

400 

7 Iron 

1 

0 

0 

bar. 

1 

1.5 

0 

bar. 

75 


0 

1 0 

0 


0 

0 

71 

1 ijjQb 

75 

9 J.ocks (Marrowa) . . . 





0 

5 

0 

each. 

100 

10 Roinal 

1 

0 

0 

per |)iece. 

1 

5 

0 

piece. 

20 

11 JUim 

0 

10 

0 

gallon. 

1 0 

0 

7i 

dram. 

400 

12 Sandals 

— 

— 

~ 

1 

0 

10 

0 

pair. 

100 

13 Sarstracunda .... 

0 

10 

0 

piece. 

0 

2 

6 

per span.^ 

400 

14 Silesia 

1 

10 

0 

do. 

0 

15 

0 

piece. 

50 

1.) Silk, India 

4 

0 

0 

do. 

0 

5 

0 

per sjian. 

175 

1 G I'ezzan .... 

— 

— 

— 


2 

0 

0 

per fathom. 

100 

17 Spanish dollars . . 

0 

5 

0 


0 

5 

0 


. — 

13 Toba( CO, Portuguese . 

G 

0 

0 

Roll. 

10 

0 

0 

roll. 

75 

19 Inta . . . .^ 

- 1 

m 

- 


— 

0 

2 

6 

lb. 

150 


* 'I’ho span is about nine indies long ; the fathom eight spans. 


(iohl (lust is the currGn(!y of Ashaiitee, worth 
rihoiit .t’4 I\nglish an ounce. That of the neigh- 
hoiiiing kingdoms of Inta, Dagwuinba, Gainan, 
mul Kong, is reckoned in cowries, of which five 
strings, nr goo, make a tok<Mi ; eight tokoos an 
ackie; and sixteen ackies an ounce. 

Mr. Howdich recommends that a British set- 
tlt.M.ent ^hould be attempted up the Volta, which 
mrviL'abic ithin tour days’ journey of Salla<gha, 
the ( i| ital of Inta, east of which, and on the 
banks «»r l.aka river, conneclcd with the \’<dta, is 
tlio king(](iiu of Dagwinnl):!. d'hesc.* tributary 
n alions to Asliantee are tar more commercial in 
their p<.)liey than tlint state ; and, as far. as they 
h'i\(i become kiiowii to ns, more civilised. ’I’liey 
give exorbitant prices to tii(.' Asliantees for rum, 
iron, kv. Silks, iMaiudiester clotlis, and cot- 
tons, would find a market in tln^ same direction. 

In their architecture the Ashantees have claims 
to surprising neaiiiess, and ewa n elegance. Al- 
though the- walls are of mud, every house in 
< ’(H)ura.ssi(! l.as its regular gald.e ends, tVotn whieli 
three poh-s are ]irojcet(j(l, i.e. liom end to end, 
lorniing the point and Ijottom of the roof on <sich 
side; in whii h a irame of liamlioo work sujtjiorts 
an interwoven thateli of palm leaves, tied with 
the runners of trees. \\ ithin, the liarnlmo work 
IS painted black and polislicsl, so as t(j form a 
sort of chequered and tasty ceiling. The pillars 
that assist to support tiie rocjf, and Vorm the open 
front of the sujierior houses, are .sqnarcsl pi».*ce.s 
of timber, covered with plastering, and uftcu or- 


namented with fluting, quarter-foil, and the 
lozenge and gable ornaments of the Normans. 
The^itepsand raisial fioors of these liouses an? 
clay and stoiu*, covered with a layer of red earth 
which has the appearance of ochre. Arcade's 
and piazzas abouiKl every wlicre in the capital, 
d'he doors are gcnr'rally an entire jiiece of tin? 
cotton wood ; the windows open wood w'ork, 
carved in fantastic shapes, and jiainted reel ; the 
frames bf.'ing frecpiently eased m gold as thick 
as cartridge }>ap(‘r. Mr. Bowdieh was agreeably 
snrpris("d to find every house have its eloa(?a in 
some retired and arched corner, besiiJes the com- 
mon ones about the town for the lower orders, 
'rile holes, he say q are dug to a suigirising depth, 
and lioiling water is poured down them every 
day. 1 'Ih' rubbish and ofi'al of tlio bouses is 
burnt every morning in the back of the street. 
In tlieir persons, and in all tlu-ir domestic eco- 
nomy, tlie Ashantees are also jiatterns of cleanli- 
ness. 

They manufacture cloths of excjuisite fineness 
and lu’illiancy of color, sometimes unravelling 
tlie finest silks, to weave them into them. They 
j>aint on white cloths ; and dye with considera- 
ble skill, ])artic'ularly leather; in pottery, black- 
smith’s work, tanning and dressing leather, they 
also excel. They will buy Briiish cottons for the 
sake of a favoritr* stripe (generally the red), and 
cutting away the other parts, weave it up into 
their own clotlis, which alone are worn as arti- 
cles of dress. 


ASIIHORN, or Asiip.oruNK, atown in Derby- It has a stone bridge over the Dove; an ancient 
shire, on tin; borders (if Stallbrdsbire, betwei'ii church with ri fine .spire; and a free school, 
the livers Dove and ( ornpton, tliirti:(n rniU's / fomidc'd by citizens of l.ondon, natives of thn 
from J)erby, and 139 N.N. NV . Irom London plaecc Its trade in mult and clieese is consider' 
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able. A weekly market is held here, and several 
annual fairs. Population 2112. 

ASIIBURNHAM, a post town of the United 
States, in Worcester county, Massachusetts, on 
the west side of the river Sowhegan, forty-five 
miles north-west of Boston. 

ASHBURTON, a town in Devonshire, seated 
on the river Dart, ten miles from Totness, nine- 
teen south-west of Exeter, and 192 west by south 
of London. It carries on a considerable trade, 
in wool, yam, and serges ; has markets on Tues- 
day and Saturday, and fairs on the first Thursday 
of March and June, and on the 10th August and 
llth November, It sends two members to par- 
liament, and is one of the. four stannary towns. 
It is seated among the hills, which abound in tin 
and copper ; and has a very handsome ehnrch, 
with a chapel, which is used as a school. Po- 
pulation about 3000. 

ASHBY UE LA Zoucu, a market town of Lei- 
cestershire, so culled from the Zouches, its an- 
cient lords, 13 miles south of Derby, 1.5 from 
Leicester, and 115 from London. It has seven 
annual fairs. It long had a c astle, which was in 
the ]K)Ssession of the family dc la Zouch. It 
afterwards fell into the hands of ledward I\'. 
wlio grunted it to Sir ledward Hastings, with the 
title of a baron, and license to makci a castle of 
the manor-house, to which he adjoined a very 
liigh tower. Janies 1. and his whole court were 
once euterlaiued here Ijy the I’arl of Huiitiug- 
don. It was demolished in 1(343. Malting, and 
the manufacture of hats and c’nUon, flourish here. 
Population upwards of 3000. In the neigh- 
bouihood is a mineral water called (iritrydam. 

ASHDOWN, a town of lesse.v, anciently 
called Assandun, or the liill of asses, famous 
for the defeat of Edmund Ironside, by C'amite 
the Dane. 

ASHER ; Heb. i. e. blessedness; one of 

Jacob’s sons by Zilpah, and the progenitor of the 
tribe so called. 

ASHE REF, or Asiiuaif, a town of Persia, 
in tiie Ma/andcran province, half a mile from a 
large bay, tlie best liarbour on the south side of 
the Caspian. Shah Abbas built a superb palace 
here, surrounded by fine gardens, remarkabh' for 
the nuiviher of their orange trees. Tiiis palace is 
now falling to ruins. ‘Distant fifteen miles from 
Fehrabad, and sixteen from Sari. 

Ash i.s, among the ancient Persians, were used 
as an instrument of punishment for some great 
criminals. The criminal was thrown head-lung 
from a tower fifty cubits high, which was tilled 
with ashes to a particular height, 2 Mac. xiii. 
5, (3. The motion which the criminal used to 
disengage himself from this place, plunged him 
still deej)er into it, and this agitation was farther 
increased by a wheel which stirred the ashes 
continually about him, till at last he was stifled. 

Asiif.s, in chemistry, are the earthy particles 
of combust ihle substances after they have been 
burnt. If the ashe s are produced from vegetable 
bodies, they contain a considerable (piantity of 
fixed salt, hlcnded with the terrene particles : 
and from these the fixed alkaline salts called pot- 
ash, pearl-ash, ivc. are extracted. See Potash, 
^c. The ashes of all vegetables are vitriliahle, 
and found to contain iron. They arc also an 


excellent manure for cold and wet grounds. 
Husbandry. 

Ashes were anciently used in several religious 
ceremonies. St. Jerome relates that the Jews in 
his time rolled themselves in ashes, as a sign oi 
mourning. To repent in sackloth and ashes is 
a frequent expression in Scripture for mourning 
and being afflicted for our sins. There was a 
sort of lye and lustral water made with the ashes 
of an heifer sacrificed upon the great day of ex- 
piation; the ashes whereof were distributed to 
the people, and this water was used in purifica- 
tions as often as any touched a dead body, or 
was present at funerals, Num. xix. 17. 

Ash-fiue, among chemists, a fire wherein the 
vessel to be heated is covered with ashes or sand. 

ASlIl, a prince of Norway, said to have been 
slain by Fingal, the father of Ossian, at a place 
of Inverncsshire, ever since named Drumashi, 
or Ashi's Hill. 

ASIHMA, an idol of the Samaritans, 2 Kings 
xvii. 30, said to liavc been formed like a lion or 
a goat, and to have represented the sun. 

ASH1N( j-ivLY, a low island on the Spanish 
main, on the IMostiuito shore. 

ASHIPOO, a liver of North America, in 
South (’aroliiim wdiich runs into the Atlantic. 
Long. 3.0 ' lat. 32^ 2.'/ N . Also a town of 

the same ili^WBliated on the banks of tliis river. 

ASHLAR, in masonry, free-stones as they 
come out of the (luarry, of difl’erent lengths, ge- 
nerally applied to slabs of stone, from six to 
iiine inches in thickness, used for facing brick 
buildings, worked in iiiiitalion of regular courses 
of solid masonry. 

ASHLFK, or Asm kiiixo, quartering of tim- 
ber about thieefeet high, ])hiced perpendicularly 
from the tloor of the attic story, to the roof to 
obviate the useless angle formed by the junction 
of the roof and the floor. 

ASHLEY, a river of South Carolina, rising 
in Cypress swamp, and emptying itself into the 
C coper just biJow Charleston. Its breadth 
opposite CharlcsUxi is about 2100 yards, and its 
stream narrows but little for several miles. On 
the western bank of this river the first efticient 
scttlemout of the state was made at a place now 
called Old down, or Old Charleston, in 1071. 
Also a river of West Florida, which runs into the 
Oulf of Mexico. 

ASHMOLE (Elias), a celebrated antiquary 
and herald, founder of the Ashniolean IMuseuni 
at Oxford, wiLs born at Litchfield, in Stafl’ord- 
shirc, 1017. He first practised in the law: in 
the civil war lie had a captain's commission, and 
w^as also comptroller of the ordnaiu’c under 
Charles 1. In 1049 he settled at London; 
where his house was frequented by most of the 
learned men of the age, and a di’pository of 
many literary tnsisurcs. In 1 ().■)() he published 
a treatise written by Dr. Arthur Dee, relating to 
the philosophei’s stone; with anotluT tract on 
the same subject by an unkno\\ n author. About 
the same lime he was busied in prejiuring for the 
pri'ss a complete colleelion oi I he woiks ol such 
F'nglish chemists, or alchemists rather, as had 
till then remained in lu.inuseript. This under- 
taking cost him great labor and I'xpcnse; but at 
length the work ap[)caied towards the dose of 
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lliG year under the title of Theatricum 

i'ljymicum Hvitannicum. He proposed at first 
to liave carried it on to several volumes; but 
afterwards dropped this design, and applied 
himself to the study of antiquity and records. 
He was at great pains to trace the Homan road, 
which in Antoninus’s Itinerary is called Henne- 
vanna, from Weedon to Litchfield. In 1658 he 
began to collect materials for his celebrated his- 
tory of the Order of the Garter. In September 
following he made a journey to Oxford, where he 
commenced his full and particular description of 
the coins presented to the public library by arch- 
bishop Laud. Upon the restoration, Mr. Ash- 
mole was introduced to king Charles II. who 
bestowed on liim the place of Windsor Herald. 
Soon after he appointed him to give a descrip- 
tion of his medals, which were accordingly de- 
livered into his possession, and king Henry 
\'l lull’s closet was assigned for his use. Mr. 
Ashmole was afterwards admitted a fellow of 
t'le Royal Society; and the king appointeil him 
stM iftary of Surinam, in the West Indies. On 
the IPth.Tuly UiGO, the University of Oxford, in 
consideration of the many favors they had re- 
ceived from IMr. Ashmole, creat<‘d him M. I), by 
diploma. In I\Iay 1G72 he pre^nted his Insti- 
tution, Laws, an<l (o remonics ( )r(h‘r of 

the Garter, to the king, who, of his 

epprobation granted him £400 out of the custom 
( H paper. < )n the 2Gth January, 1G70, a fire 
1 rokc out in the Middle Temple, in the next 
chamber to .Mr. Ashmole’s, by which he lost a 
noble library, with a collection of 9000 coins, 
ancient and modern, and a vast repository of 
seals, charters, and other antupiitics and curio- 
sities ; hut his manuscripts, and his most valua- 
ble gold medals, were luckily at his house at 
I.ambeth. In 1683, the University of Oxford 
liaving finished a magnificent repository near the 
tlicatre, Mr. Aslmiole sent thither his collection 
of rarities ; which benefaction was augmented by 
the addition of Ids manuscripts and library at his 
<Icath, wliieli happened at Lambeth, May 18, 
1692, in the 7Gth year of his age, Ih sidi^s the 
works ahovtt mcntiont*d, Mr. Ashmole left seve- 
ral whicli were pul)lislie(l since Ids death, and 
some which still remain in manuscri[)t. 

ASHMOT, the principal part of the isle 
Aladanie, dependent on the island of Capi,* 
Hretoii. 

ASHO'RE. Onshore. Ang.-Sax. sciran, to 
shear, cut, dividi^, sejiarate. See Siioke. 

Swoarc thrn how thou cscapMst. 

Swum ashf)Te man like a ducko! Shahspcarc, 

— For now the flowing tide. 

Mail brought the body nearer t(» tin- side 

'Hie more she looks, the more her fears imreaBC, 

At nearer siirht ; and she’s herself the less ; 

Now driv’n ashorCy and :it h( r h et it lies, 
f'lie knows too much in knowing wlioin slie sees. 

. Her hushanrl’s coqise. Drifilrn's Fahles. 

[He] Then with his dire assoc iritcs through the deep. 
For sjioil and slaugliter gtddes ihe savage prow, 

Ifiin dogs will rend aulurre. 

Glover's Leonidas, book xii. j>. 77. 
I’hns while their cordage stretch’d ashore may guide. 
Our brave companions thro' (he swelling tidc^ ; 

'H is foaling luinlu r sliall .sn t;.!u them o’er 
'H.c‘ rocky she lve s, in safely to die -horc'. 

Falconer's bhijmo tt li. 


Storms rise t’ oh^rwhelm him ; or if stormy 

Ris« not, the waters of the deep shall rise 

And needing no assistance of the storm. 

Shall roll themselves ashore and roach him there- 

CowpeFs Poems. 

ASIITAROTII, Ashtoretii; Heb- 

i. e. flocks, or riches; or Astarte, the chief god- 
dess of the Sidonians and Phoenicians, called 
also the (^ueeiiof Heaven, and reckoned the same 
with the Juno of the Greeks and Homans. 
Cicero, however, calls her the V’enus of Syria, 
wherein he is certainly justified by her inode of 
worship; which, like that of the Grecian Venus, 
abounded in all manner of debauchery. 'Fhe 
Israelites in all their relapses to idolatry show'ed 
a grt'at fondness for her worship. Solomon him- 
self in his dotage sacrificed to her. She was re- 
presented in various habits, encircled with rays, 
&c. We find a place named after her in the 
days of Abraham ; Gen. xiv. 5. 

ASHTON ((Charles), an antiquarian and one 
of the most learned critics of his age, was 
elected master of Jesus (’ollege, Cambridge, 
July 5th 1701, and installed jirebend of FJy, on 
the 1 Ith. His skill in ecclesiastical anthiuities 
was etpialled by few. 

Ashton (Dr. Thomas), a native of F’ton, 
studied at Cambridge, in 1733, was successively 
rector of Aldingham, Starminster, and St. Ho- 
lolph, Bishopsgate. In 1759 betook his degree 
of I). D. ; and in May 17G2 was elected preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, which he resigned in 1764. 
lie died in 1775, aged fifty-nine. He published, 

I. A volume of Sermons. 2. A Dissertation on 

I I. Peter, i. 19. 3. A letter to the Rev. Mr. 

.fones. 4 ik: 5. Two Letters to Dr. Morcll, on 
electing Aliens into places in Kton College ; 
and 6. An Extract from the case of tlie Obliga- 
tion of Ejectors, ike. 

Asuton-cndkr-Link, a town and parish of 
I'.ngland, on the river Tame, in the county of 
Lancaster, in wliieh considerable manufactures 
are carried on. Sev‘.'ral villages arc contained 
ill this parish, the whole jjojmlation of which 
amounts to 19,052. It is distant about 19G 
miles from London. 

ASHUH, Heb. i. c. blessed, the sun ol 

Shem, and ])rogenitor of the Assyrians. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY, the first day of Lent, 
so called from the ancient custom of sprinkling 
aslies on the head. 

ASHWEl.L (Gc'orge), rector of Hanwoll, son 
of Robert Ash well of Harrow, was horn at 
London in 1612, and admitted in Wadhani 
(’oilege, Oxford, in 1027, wIkmc ho took his de- 
grees of A. M. and H. 1). and was elected a 
fellow and tutor. During the rebellion he 
pr(‘ael;ed several times bei’ore the king and 
parliament. He died at nanwell,iii 1(')93, with 
the character of a religious, learniHl, and 
peaceable divine. He wiote, I. A tliseonrsc, 
asserting the received authors, and authority of 
the Apostle’s ( ’reed. Oxon. 1G53. 2. Adtmlile 

Appemlix, toiK'hing tin; Alhanasian tmd Niei'iic 
CiecHls. 3. ( )n the Gesture, at receiving tlie Sa- 
crament, l(iG3. 4. A Treatise concerning So- 
cinus, and tlie Soeinian Heresy. 5. A Uisserta- 
lioii on the ( Jinrch of Rome. Ox. 1G18. And 
an answer to Plato Rcdivi\u.s; besidii.s tran.sla- 
tiori;j. 
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ASIA, in geograpliy, one of the [,^reat divi- 
sions of the earth, licis to the east and south-east 
of Europe. North and soutli it stretches from 
about 2'^ to 77^ of north latitude. East and 
west it extends from about 26"^ east, to 170'^ 
west longitude. Its northern capes penetrate 
the ice of tlie polar regions, wliile its southern 
promontories approach nearly to the centre of 
the torrid zone. Its greatest length in this di- 
rection is taken at something more than 5200 
English miles from oast to west. The extent of 
this continent from the western sliores of Natolia, 
to East Cape in Siberia, has been calculated in 
a late popular work at 7580 miles 

Eoundariks. — It IS bounded on the north 
and south by the Arctic and Indian Oceans; on 
the east by the Pacific Ocean and the Chinese 
Sea; and on the west by the Arabian gnlf, the 
Isthmus of Suez, the Mediterranean, the Archipe- 
lago, the straits of Gallipoli, the sea of Mar- 
mora, the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea, whence 
to the Arctic Ocean the boundary which sepa- 
rates Asia from tlie oast of Ihirope is not dis- 
tinctly ascertained. It is, however, supposed to 
be constituted by the rivers Don and the Karposca, 
one of its tributary streams rising near Sarepta, 
the course of which is to be continued by an 
imaginary line betw(?eu the 40^th and 50°th of 
east longitude. 

Isr.ANos. — The islands belonging to Asia are 
tlie 1‘rince’s Islamls near f ’onstantinoiile, Mity- 
Iciie, Scio, Samos, (’os, Rhodes, Cyprus, &c. in 
tlie Ar(;hipclago. Bahrein on the Arabian side 
of tlu^ I’crsian gulf noted for its pearl fishery. 
The I.accadive, Maidive islands, and Ceylon in 
tin.' Indian Ocean, contiguous to the peninsula 
of llindostan East of the Bay of Bengal lies 
the Indian Aichipelago, consisting of numerous 
difi'erent groups of islands including the Anda- 
man and Nicobar islands, the Sunda isles, Su- 
matra, Java, and Borneo ; the Moluccas or Spice 
islands, Pajuia or New Guinea, Solomon’s isles, 
Oucen ('harlotte’s isles, and tlio New Hebrides; 
which bending in a circular direction to tlie 
south-east lead ns to the two islands of New 
Zealand. New Holland, to the south of New 
(Juinea, is the largest island in the world, and 
contains an area larger than all J'airope. East 
ot the New Hebrides lie the South Sea islands. 
North of New (luinea are the Now Carolinas 
and the Marianne or Ladrone islands. West of 
them are the Manillas or Pliilippine islands, and 
the Mindanas or Magimlanas nortli of the Mo- 
Inecas. Immediately above Jmzon is the Isle of 
lormosa. I-'.ast of Formosa in tlie (’hinese sea 
be theLieiVKiew, or Lutchu islands. Still far- 
ther northward we have Nison and other i.sland.s 
which together form the kingdom of Japan ; 
from which ^iroceed the Kuriles, consisting of 
numerous groujis of little islands, extending in 
a chain from the isles of Japan to Cape 1..0- 
patka, the southern extremity of Kamtschatka. 
West ol tliese on tlie coast of Tartary lie Saglui- 
bcu and other islands. A little distant from 
Kamtschatka are the Aleutian or Fox islands, 


proceeding in a curved line to the opposite ex- 
tremity of America. Nova Zembla is also by 
sowie geographers considered as an Asiatic island, 
and lies to the north-west of Siberia. The 
island.s of Uamisseram and Manar are curiously 
coniK'Cted by a singular ridge of rocks called 
Adam’s Bridge. It is nevertheless proper to ob- 
serve that the best of later geograpliers, con- 
curring in the opinion of the learned president 
des Brosses, have separated a vast number of 
the islands, formerly considered as Asiatic islands, 
from that continent, and arranged them with a 
number of other countries and islands to the 
south of Asia, and in the Pacific Ocean, under 
the two divisions of Australasia and Polynesia. 
Tlio grounds of the new arrangement are ex- 
plained with siillicient clearness by Mr. Pinker- 
ton in bis introductory observations on the 
Asiatic islands. 

Sr.AS and Waters. — Besides the great oceans 
which wash three sides of this celebrated quarter 
of the globe, there arc niimerou.s gulfs, hays, and 
inland seas^j^fc have greatly contributed to its 
fertility atiifflmation. The Red sea or Arabian 
gulf, called the Weedy sea by the Ilcbrcw.s, forms 
the grand natural division between Asia and 
Africa. Its length calculated from the straits of 
Bahclmandci to tlui istlnnus of Suez, is about 1470 
English miles, and its medial breadth 140 miles. 
Jt terminates at tlie u])per extremity, in two great 
branches, of which tlu; western, l)y several mih;3 
the longer, is ceh;brated for the passage of llic 
Israelites in the month Nisan, B. C. 1497, sup- 
posed to liave taken place in about 29° 40’ north 
latitude. The eastern branch extends a little 
above the parallel of Mount Sinai. The Arabian 
sea is an appellation apj)lied to the vast bay, in- 
cluded between Arabia and llindostan, termina- 
ting in the Fersian gulf, to which it is united by 
a strait twenty-four miles wide. This gulf 
stretches to the north-west between Arabia and 
Persia, containing several islands, and terminates 
under the same meridian as the Caspian. The 
deep and extensive Bay of Bengal, spreading 
from the eastern coast of llindostan to the op- 
^)osite shores of the Burman Fmipire, is separated 
Irom the hist mentioned sea by the great pro 
inontory of the Deccan. This hay forms a mag- 
nificent inlet to the central part of southern 
Asia. At its mitrance, which is in the eighth de- 
gree of latitude, it exceeds 1300 miles in width, 
and is 1000 miles from that parallel to its nor- 
thern extremity, beyond the mouth of the 
Ganges. The gulf of Siam, on the opposite side 
of tlie peninsula of Malacca, separates the terri- 
torial projection from the broad rectangular 
peninsula included in the southern part of the 
Burman empire. Tiic gulf of Tonquin lies on 
the south of China; tlie VcUonv sea between 
CJiina Proper and the gulf ol (’urea. The 
straits of Corea eastward lead to the sea of 
Japan ; which stretches through about fifteen de- 
grees of latitude, and divides the Japanese islands 
from the shores of the continent. This sea dcr 
creasing to the north terminates in a chamnd 
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leading to the sea of Okotsk which forms a spa- 
cious inlet to the south-eastern shores of Siberia, 
tlividing Chinese Tartary from the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka. From the top of this sea pro- 
jects a large forked gulf through nearly three de- 
grees of latitude between two chains of magnifi- 
cent mountains ; one on the peninsula and the 
other on the continent. This gulf, and a bay on 
tile opposite shore, render the conformation of the 
northeastern part of Asia, peninsular. The sea 
of Anadir a few degrees south of Behring’s 
strait forms another inlet to the north-eastern 
extremity of this continent. A few deep inlets 
are found on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Passing from the White sea through tlie strait of 
VVaygat, between Nova Zembla and the con- 
tinent, we enter the gulf of Cara, which is di- 
vided from the deep gulf of Oby, by a long 
peninsula. This forms a large opening reaching 
nearly to the sixty-fifth parallel. The river 
Yenisei eastward forms itself into a wide estuary 
before it falls into the sea. The Bay of Tai- 
nourskaia, which from its situation is sometimes 
called the North Gulf, is placed about the 
seventy-fifth degree of latitude near tlie northern 
extremity of the Old World. Numerous other 
inlets are found along the coast from this point 
to Behring’s strait. The Leva^fitod the Archi- 
pelago lie on the western sidei^SS^, north of 
tlie Isthmus of Suez. The Kuxine, or Black 
sea, forms the nortlicrn boundary of Anatolia, 
and is considered for the most part as a detached 
sea, being united to the Mediterranean only by 
a small strait, the Bosphorus of the ancients, so 
narrow as to be called the ('anal of Constanti- 
nople. 

The sea of INIarmora, or Propontis, is consider- 
ed by some an inland sea, and is connected w ith 
the ;Egean Sea, or iMcditerranean Archipelago, 
by a similar strait caih d the Dardant lles, or an- 
cient Hellespont. This sea, as well as the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean, is supposed to have been 
anciently detached. '1 he Caspian, celebrated 
for its fisheries, forms the separating boundary, 
which divides Russia from Ih rsia and indepen- 
dent Tartary. It is ot elli])tical figure ; the major 
axis extending nearly 7U0 miles from north to 
south, and occupying a breadth of nearly 200 
geographical miles. It appears to have extended 
much farther north than it does at present; espe- 
cially as the deserts in that direction are saliiu*, 
and sandy, presenting the same kind of shells 
and marine productions as are found in the 
waters of the (Jaspian. Pliny and Strabo sup- 
posed this sea to be a gulf of the northern ocean; 
but it must always have been restricted by tlie 
western branch of the Cialian mountains, which 
passi's to the north of Orenburg, reaching to the 
V'olga. Its former union with the Lake Aral is 
highly probable from the marine deposits found 
in the intervening steppes, and from the Salt 
Lake still remaining between them; the midway 
eminence having been occasioned perhaps by the 
alluvion from the great rivers which How into the 
latter. The Oaspian is remarkable for it.s having no 
visible outlet for the discharge of its waters, not- 
withstanding the large rivers that flow into it, and 
also from the evidences of a former superior 
elevation being visible in the fiank.s of the moim- 
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tains forming its western coasts. M. Pallas 
imagined he recognised its ancient shores on the 
steppe, considerably higher than its present 
level; and has given some particulars on the 
subject. M M. Engelhardt and Parrot, natural- 
ists from Prussia, who visited this sea in 1815 , 

{ ilace the former shores of the Caspian about 350 
eet higher than its present surface ; where they 
found gulfs and bays clearly defined. Its islands 
are mostly uninhabited ; its bed is uneven, 
abounding with shoals, between some of which 
a line of 450 fathoms has been unsuccessfully 
employed to reach the bottom. Its waters are 
less salt than those of the ocean ; but have a pe- 
culiar bitter taste. It has no tides ; but is subject 
to violent storms. The striking peculiarity of 
this sea is the difference between its level and 
that of the Baltic and the Black Sea. From baro- 
mctical observations made at Astracan, and at 
St. Pctcrsbiirgh, during a period of nine years, 
the Caspian appi'ared to be :30() feet below that 
of the Baltic : and from other harometieul obser- 
vations, made betw’een the mouth of the Kuban 
and that of the Terek, tlie surface of the Black 
Sea was found to be 10.5 metres, or d l l. .5 feet 
above the Caspian. 

Lake Aral is about 200 miles in length, and 
seventy in breadth, end about an liiiudred miles 
distant from the easttaai shores of the (.’aspian ; 
which, in some respects, it may b(> said to resem- 
ble : it extends in the same diri'Ction, and receives 
the waters of several rivers, hut discharges none. 

The j)rincipal rivers that run into it are tin* Gi- 
bun, or jilion; the Oxus, of ami([uity, which 
cnt('rs the .southern extretnity ; th(‘ ancient .lax- 
artes, which rtaieluis it from the east ; as also the* 
Anjany, or Kizil Daria. The southern extremity 
of tliis lake is sprinkled with numerous islands; 
and its sujiplies of water tlovving from llie south 
and the east, while those of the Caspian flow 
from the north and west, evince tliat they occupy 
part of tile same uatuial hasiu. Baikal, another 
of the great lak; s, or inland seas, of Asia, issilu- 
aleil near the southern borders of Siberia, on the 
northern side of the gnsit chain of mountains 
xvhieli divides tiiat country trom Mongolia. 

This lake, like the former, stretches in the same 1 
direction a-: the Caspian : is 3.50 miles in length, 
and nearly forty in breadth. Its waters are fresh 
and pellucid, presenting however the general 
appearance of a slight green tinge, and arc usu- 
ally frozen from the beginning of December to 
the end of April. The de[>th of this lake varies 
from twenty to ninety fathoms ; but so clear are 
the waters, that the bottom becomes distinctly 
visible to the depth of fifty feet. It is subject to 
violent storms, and is often agitated without any 
visible cause ; whence it has received from tlie 
Russians the superstitious name of Svftoic Marc, 

Holt/ Sea. This lake, alll.ough it receives tiie 
waters of several co]>ioas rivers, has no visible 
outlet except the lower Angara, the discharge 
from which is considerably inferior to the ac- 
cessions which it receives. It is almost sur- 
rounded by mountains, in which the existence 
of subterraneous fire is evident, from frequent 
shocks of eaithquakes; and the surrounding 
j^hores are distinguished by some remarkable 
phenomena. 
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It has been imagined by many geographers 
that the northern regions of Asia communicate 
with the continent of America. This however is 
a topic on which we have not sufficient data to 
ground an opinion. Captain Cook certainly 
traced the separation of these continents, par- 
tially : The best information yet obtained on this 
particular is, that Behring’s Strait divides them 
to about forty miles in breadth, having East Cape 
on the Asiatic side, and Prince of Wales Cape on 
the American, The depth of water is about 
thirty fathoms. Pursuing this strait northward, 
the Asiatic shore tends rapidly to the west, while 
the American proceeds nearly due north ; till, at 
the distance of four or five degrees, the two con- 
tinents are joined by one solid and impenetrable 
mass of ice. 

Mountains. — The mountains of Asia have 
always been thought remarkable ; and, arrayed in 
all the horrors of ])orpotual winter, seem to frown 
in awful silence over the profusion of the vale. 

A celebrated writer (M. Walckenaer, in his 
Cosiuologie, p. lOo,) ol)Scrvcs, ‘ that the chain of 
mountains in which the enhninating points of 
the highest level are found, always follows the 
direction of the greatest dimensions of the conti- 
nent ; a!id the inferior eliains or heights, where 
we find tln^ culminating points of the second or 
third-rate levels, also follow the direction of the 
greatest dilatations of the laiH.l, terminal iiig that 
continent.’ In Asia vv(‘ have an illustration of 
th(>se obsc'i’vations. The greatest dimensions ofth(3 
continent are iVom east to west: and the country 
from the seventi(!th to the tOOlh (h'gree ol east 
longitude, nnd from the thiitietli to tlie tifti».‘th 
of south latitmh', ])resents nearly a level area, 
from tlif; difi(Tent sides of which all tlui largest 
rivens tlow into the sc-a. The culminating points 
of this extt'iisive level, there is reason to helievc', 
aif die most elevati'd spots on the surfata; of the 
earth, d'lu' included area has br'cn termed the 
tahle-hind of Asia; although, since the revixal 
of science, it has het'ii inaccessible to I'airojiean 
travelh.Ts, and therefore little known. The west- 
ern })art of it is, however, monntainons ; aiml the 
eastern is a vast desert; the Shamo of tin? Chi- 
nese, and tlu‘ Kobi of the Tartars, exhibiting an 
extent of several thousand miles not watered by 
a single stream. 

The Altaian mountains arc the nortliern boun- 
ilaries of this area; the Himalaya, on the south, 
divideitfroni Hindostan. Onthceast is that lofty 
range in wliich originates the great rivers of 
(diina; and the west is bordered by the moun- 
tains which contain the sources of the Indus and 
Jaxartes. The inferior chain.s, diverging as radii 
honi this centre, are Muz-dagh or Muz-zart, 

^ snowy mountains,’ on the north. The Tibctian 
mountains on the east, the Vhiid'hya bills and 
G'liats on the south, and the Alburg or Alborg 
on the west. The different ranges that traverse 
the territories of Persia, and unite its north-west 
Jirovinces to Caucasus on the north, to Taurus 
and Libanus on the west and south, are connected 
with the Alburgian chain. Libanus is also con- 
nected by the hilly country on the west of Jordan 
with the mountains of Arabia. The greaXer 
number of these inferior chains run from east to 
West, in the same direction as the central range. 
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The extensive Altai, oi Khattal chain, stretches 
across the continent, under different names, for 
more than 5000 miles, terminating, to the east, in 
Tchutskoi Ness and cape Lopatka. Of the highest 
oints of this celebrated chain south of Russia, we 
ave no accurate information; but the inferior 
ranges reach far above the point of perpetual con- 
gelation, and are supposed to be equal to the 
Alps. The Himalaya chain of mountains south of 
the great central level, rears its loftiest summits 
26,000 feet above the level of the sea ; and, ac- 
cording to some of our best geographers, upwards 
of GOOD feet above the celebrated Chimborazo of 
America, which towers over the entire Cordillera 
of the Andes. This southern chain is supposed 
to be of superior elevation to the northern. 
Mount Kailas, the Olympus of the Hindus, is 
supposed to exceed even the D'huhVgiri in Ni- 
pal, which has been proved by admeasuremen 
to reach 26,400 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Caucasus, the next in point of altitude, 
is a vast range extending between the Euxine 
and Caspian seas. Mount Ararat rises south- 
west of the Caucasus; IJbaiius, Amanus, and 
Taurus, arc all connected with this great chain ; 
and the latter mount diverging with various 
brandies, almost the whole area from 

the fhipl<fHHo the sea of Marmora. The 
Cralian mountains, riiiKiing from south to north, 
nearly as far as Nova Zciiilila, and called by the 
Tartars the girdle of the earth, are much colder, 
in consc(juence of a higher latitude; but arc in- 
ferior to the above in point of elevation. 

Many volcanoes ari^ in a constant state of ac- 
tivity tliroughout Asia ; and many wiiich were 
volcanic in former times, are now extinct, al- 
though smoke ‘^riil issues, and hot streams are 
frequently discharged from crevices in their sides 
The insular regions of Asia are likewise moun- 
tainous, and Ailam’s I’eak, in Ceylon, has been 
a remarkable subject of tradition and fable. 

\ Olcanoes are also found in most of tlie Asiatic 
islands; (iunong-api is one of tlie most active 
now known ; of that near Brambanan, in Java, 
a violent eruption is recorded in 15B6. Ter- 
nate, the chief of the Moluccas, is nothing more 
than a voU anic cone, (jceasionally eiuitling dames 
from its summit ; and on its sides are l.irge pits 
of melting sulphur. J hc isles of hraiicc and 
Bourbon arc eiilirely of volcanic origin ; and the 
crater of the latter, wliile in a state of eruption, 
was visited by M. Hory dc St. X’inceiit, who de- 
scribes, with groat interest, the phenomena ob- 
served on that occasion. 

Rivers. — hrom the mountains of Asia nu- 
merous rivers descend, which serve greatly to re- 
fresh the surrounding country. The river l.cna rises 
east of Siberia, near the lake Baikel, and tlowinc' 
iirst north-cast, then north, enters the 1 rozen 
Ocean, oppo.site the Borkhaya isles, after a coins 
of 1900 miles. The river Kiiisci, rising in 
Altaian mountains, dows into the same sea after 
a course of at least 1400 miles. The Ohy, ])er- 
liaps the widest river in the Russian empire, rises 
about 51° north latitude, and 07° east longitude 
from the Alturnor of the Kalmaks, and Ozero 
Tcletzkoi of the Russians ; and after a course of 
not less tlian 2000 miles, falls into the Ohskaya 
Juba^ or seaofOby, within the arctic circle. lUe 
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river Irtish takes its rise in 46*^ north latitude, extremes of cold In Persia and Tartary ; Arabia 
and 92° east longitude, in the northern barrier of is considerably tempered, though within the 
the central plateau ; and after rolling its rapid tropics. China being mountainous has an agree- 
stream as far as the 62d degree of latitude, and able climate; while in India and the Burraan 
gathering numerous tributary waters in its course, empire, are sensibly experienced the full effects 
falls into the river Obe. north of Samarou. The of a torrid zon^. 


Amour, or Saghali^, which rises in the Kalcas 
country, is formed by the junction of the two 
rivers, Kherton and Argun ; and after traversing 
Chinese Tartary, and receiving several large rivers 
in its course, disembogues itself in the sea of Ok- 
hotsk, near the northern extremity of the channel 
of Tartary, completing a course of 1800 miles. 
The rivers of China chiefly rise in the eastern de- 
clivity of the Table Land. The M^^kiing, or 
Kamboja, and the Irawadi, or Ava River, after 
descending from the plateau into the lower coun- 
try by long and winding courses, flows in a di- 
rect line to the Indian Ocean. The three most 
celebrated rivers that spring from this region are 
the Indus, Ganges, and BiiiTampootcr. The 
Ganges river is held sacred by the inhabitants, 
and is the only one of the three of whose source* 
we have any satisfactory information ; although 
Moorcroft tells us he found that of the Indus in 
31° 3' north latitude, and 80° 35' east longitude. 
The two others rise in Thibet ; ram pooler 

waters the eastern pans of iSPES^ and the 
course of the Indus, to the south, has been known 
ever since the time of Alexander. TlieOxusand 
the Jaxartes are twm large streams, well known 
to the ancients, which rise from tlic western de- 
clivity of the central range ; the former emanating 
from the glaciers of Bushti-kluir, is supposed an- 
ciently to have taken a north-westerly course; at 
present it proceeds almost due north, and falls into 
llie lake Afal. The Iktter rises in tlie Belurdagh 
or Icy mountains, west of Afgliaunistaun, and en- 
ters the eastern side of the same lake. The Tigris 
and Euphrates flow to the south, and the Araxes to 
the ea.st, watering a considerable extent of coun- 
try. The Jordan and Orontes fertilize and beau- 
tify the vales of Syria and lhalestine. Anatolia, 
though it has neither broad nor rapid rivers, 
is refreshed by the division of innumerable 
smaller streams, which throw an enchanting ap- 
pearance over the surface of the landscape, 
llie Ilaly.s, or Kizil Irma, arising from mount 
Taurus, after a course of 350 miles, falls into 
the Black Sea. But the Howang-ho, or Y\llow 
River, which waters the northern provinces of 
China, is perhaps the deejiest and most rapid 
river of Asia. This river rises on the eastern de- 
clivity of the plateau, and rolls its vast stream 
with unabated rapidity, to nearly 2000 miles. 
The Yang-tse-kiar>g, or son of the sea, is another 
noble stream of China. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Asia is exceedingly 
various, owing to the different degrees of eleva- 
tion. In the south-east the heat is exc(;ssive, and 
in the northern parts the cold is almost insup- 
portable. In Anatolia the central parts are 
colder than the provinces of France, although the 
latter are ten degrees farther north. The cause 
of this is explained by Mr. Brown, who calcu- 
lates that the city of Erz-riim is 7000 feet above 
the level of the sea. This extraordinary altitude 
of level, together with the great bo<ly of snow on 
the neighWuring raountain.s, accounts for the 


V EGETAHLES. — The stupendous mountains, im- 
mense plains, immeasurable forests, noble rivers, 
and wide spreading marshes of this quarter of the 
earth, togetner with the variety of the soils, and an 
extreme diffcirence of climate, from the intense 
cold of Siberia, where mercury freezes, to the 
almost insupportable heat of the sandy deserts : 
from the eternal frost that reigns around the pole, 
to the sterility of the arid waste, including di- 
versified intermediate regions, always adorned 
with the blossoms of spring, enriched with the 
flillness of summer, or laden with the produc- 
tions of autumn, produce an unparalleled variety 
of veg(italion, from the almost imperceptible 
moss that creeps along the Arctic shores to the 
hundred-stemmed banian lliat spreads its beauti- 
ful luxuriance beneath a tropical clime. Some 
parts of Asia are very sterile, and the inhabitants 
look for support to the surrounding sea, in 
which fishes and mollusca abound. Vegetable 
productions however, generally speaking, are nu- 
merous, and differ according to the climate under 
equal circumstances of soil and irrigation. The 
central and western parts produce all sorts of 
grain which are common in Europe, and culi- 
nary vegetables in the higlicst perfection. The 
tropical and soutliern regions afford gums, spices, 
medicinal roots, and extracts unknown in colder 
climates. Several genera of j)lants are peculiar 
to New Holland and the adjacent islands. The 
tea-tree is found chiefly in the central regions ; 
and the bread fruit and l)amhoo, which are natives 
of Asia, are useful in every part of domestic 
economy. 

Minerals. — This division of tlie globe con- 
tains the precious metals in great ahiindance : 
gold is washed down the rivers of Asia Minor. 
Arabia still supplies it in its utmost purity; and 
in Assam, Celebes, and Borneo, the gold is said 
to he native. Mount Sipylus has been celebrated 
for the production of silver, and the mines of 
Tokat supply both silver and copper. GreJit 
(juantities of tin are found in the island of Ban* 
ca; lead and iron in various parts of the 
continent ; ])recious stones are found in great 
variety throughout the whole of iVsia; fine 
diamonds in (jolconda; rubies in Ceylon, 
topazes in Siberia ; and the most beautiful 
pearls in the straits of Manaar and the Bali- 
rein islands ; the corundeurn and other va- 
luable stones are peculiar to these countries. 
Singular remains of antiquity are also dug out 
of the earth ; huge tusks of a species of animal 
now unknown, and even the entire animal 
itself, is found in the islands of the frozen 
Ocean. 

Animals. — Asia contains a great variety of 
land and marine animals, from the minute insect 
that flutters in the solar beam, to the stupend- 
ous elephant, the ferocious tiger and the majestic 
lion. The most valuable are indigenous to this 
quarter of the globe, 'ilie horse is found on flm 
northeiTi confines of Persia in his native sUUo> 
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but exhibits none of the symmetry, powers, or pro- 
portions, to which he arrives through a course of 
domestic training. The camel is found here in 
his most perfect growth, and performs journeys 
which to the horse would be fatal. The ele- 
phant is trained to all sorts of serVice. Tlie sea- 
otter, so valuable for his fur, and the whale are 
common, and supply a considerable source of 
wealth to the inhabitants, 

‘The population of Asia/ it has been observed, 
‘ by no means equals those expectations wliich 
its history would naturally inspire,’ owing to the 
ravages of war, and the influence of despotic 
governments, which always impose an eflectual 
check upon the increase of population. Never- 
theless, where the governments are mild and 
beneficial, as in British India, the reverse is the 
fact. China in particular, owing to a long free- 
dom from foreign and domestic war, is said to 
exhibit the amazing population of five hun- 
dred millions ; and even this, according to some 
geographers, is below the real amount. 

Asia, however, btdng tlie scene of human 
origination, is still peopled by numerous indige- 
nous tribes, and prejsents an ample field for 
the study of man, in all the stages ot his progress 
from barbarism to civilisation. The variety ob- 
served in the appearance of tlie natives is proba- 
bly the effect of difference of climate, aliment, and 
religion. The Samoie»i tribes, New Hollanders, 
and inhabitants of Andaman, are of diminutive 
size. Tire pGO[)le of Jesso and the Kurile 
islands, have uncommonly large beards, and an 
unnatural profusion of hair all over their bodies. 
The Tartars and Chinese are known by the pe- 
culiar figure of their faces ; the latter particu- 
larly by their oblique contracted eyes. There is, 
however, reason to believe they were anciently 
derived from one common origin, and bore a 
great resemblance to each other. 

History. — Noali is said to have settled in 
Asia, immediately after the deluge, near the bor- 
ders of tlie Euphrates, and to have peopled the 
whole continent. The posterity of Shem occii- 
])yiiig the central regions ; Japhet the northern ; 
and Ham the southern. .Tavan and Ids descen- 
dants, Ashkenaz, Dodanim, Tarshish, Klislia, 
Togennah, and lliphalli, are supposed to have 
been the ancient iiihahitants of Asia Minor. The 
t’anaanites and Amalekites were the people of 
Syria and Arabia Petrica. Modern writers have 
referred the present natives of Asia to those dif- 
ferent stocks the Hebrews, Indians, and Tartars, 
the propriety of which will appear from their 
make, features, and languages. There are, how- 
ever, some large tribes, as the Malays and abori- 
ginal negroes, which cannot be referred to either of 
these classes, as also tlie mountaineers of Cauca- 
sus, and the inhabitants of northern Siberia. Mr. 
Pinkerton observes, that the population of Asia 
is allowed by all authors to he wholly primitive 
and original ; with the exception of the Tshukt- 
shis, whom the Russian historians suppose to 
have passed from the opposite coast of America, 
the colonies that have migrated from 'Russia to 
the northern parts as far as the sea of Kamtschatka, 
the well-known Euroriean settlements, and a few 
otliers. Asia certainly presents an amazing origi- 
nal population. We add the following table of 
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the nations and languages in A^a, as calculated 
to give the reader a tolerably accurate idea of 
this interesting subject' of enquiry. 

Tabic of the Natums and Languages in Asia. 

1 . Assyrians. — Assyrians, Arabians, Egyp- 
tians. — Chaldee, Hebrew, &c. 

2. Scythians. — Persians, Scythians intra et 
extra Imaum, &c. Armenians. — (The Parsi and 
Zend are cognate with the Gothic, Greek, Latin, 
according to Sir William Jones. Indian Jlissert. 
vol. i. p. 206. The Pehlavi is Assyrian or Chal- 
daic. Id. 187, IBB. 206.) 

3. Sarmats. — Modes and Partliians. — Geor- 
gians and Circassians. 

4. Seres and Indi. — Hindoos, northern ct 
southern, &c. 

5. Sime. — -Chinese and Japanese. — These have 
a Tartaric form and face; they are probably 
highly-civilised Tartars, Mongoles, or Mand- 
shurs. 

llarharic Nations from north to southy and ac- 
cording to the degrees of barbarism . 

6. Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Yurals, &c. 

7. Yakntes^^^ukagirs. (Expelled Tartars, 
according t(^j|[& and I^esseps.) 

8. Koriakl^^Hiuktshis. (From the opposite 
coast of America. Tooke’s Russia. The Yuka- 
girs are a tribe of the Yakutes, around Yakutsk, 
and botli are expelled Tartars. Tooke’s V^iew, 
ii. 80. Lesseps, ii. 312.) 

9. Kamtskatdales. — Kurillans. — (Tliese resem- 
ble the Japanese.) 

10. Mandshures or Tunguses. — Lamutes. — 
(Ruling people in China.) 

11. Mongoles. — Talmuks. — Soongares, Tun- 
gutes, Bursts, &c. 

12. Tartars or Huns. — Turks, Khasares, Uzes, 
and Siberians. — Nogays, Bashkirs, Kirgtusikai- 
zaki or Kirgliise Kaizaks, Tclcutes. 

After the destruction of Attila’s swarms, and 
the effects of unfortunate inroads, the Huns be- 
came subject to the Mongoles, who under Zingis, 
or Chingis khan, Timur, &c. consituted the su- 
preme nation in .4sia. 

The great share of population which Europe 
has received from Asia will appear from the fol- 
lowing brief statement. 

Primitive Inhabitants. 

1. Celts. — Irish, Welsh, Armoriean. — Erse, 
Manks, Cornish. 

2. Fins (chief god Yiimmala). — Finlanders, 
Esthonians, Laplanders, Hungarians, Permians 
or Biarrniaiis, Livonians, Votiaks and Chere- 
misses, Vogules and Ostiaks. 

Colonics from Asia. 

3. Scythians or Goths (Odin).— Icelanders, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, (Rrmans, English. 
— Swiss, Frisic, Flemish, Dutch. 

4. Sarmats or Slavons (Perune). — Poles, Rusr- 
sians, Kaizaks. — Ileruli, Vendi, Lettes. 

The inhabitants of France, Italy, and Spain, 
are also of Asiatic origin ; and speak corrupted 
Roman, which, like the Greek, is a polished 
dialect of the Gothic, according to Sir William 
Jones, and other able antiquaries. The Ileruli 
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Vendes, and Lettes, used mixed and imperfect 
dialects of tlie Sclavonic. 

Besides these numerous original nations, the 
Malays and Asiatic islanders constitute anot))er 
large and distinct class of mankind, with a pe- 
culiar speech, in the south of the extensive con- 
tinent of Asia. 

Governments. — The people of Asia in their 
civil state consist of families occupying the same 
territory, but acknowledging no chief or governor; 
of independent tribes associated under one com- 
mon potentate as tlie Arabs and Tartars, and 
tlierefore called equestrian nations ; or of king- 
doms ranged under established monarchies, of 
which the chief are Independent Tartary, China, 
Thibet, with its subsidiary prcninces, the Japa- 
nese empire, &c. The Asiatic governments are 
mostly despotic, and those established by Euro- 
peans are nearly of the same description, fii 
some of the political institutions of Asia there is, 
however, the rude image of a popular administra- 
tion ; in others the influence of women is ad- 
mitteu; whilst in some few the prince is guided 
in all public measures by the advice of his 
nobles. Were the principal governments in 
Asia to be arranged according to their natural 
and political importance, thefl|j&^d probably 
succeed each other in the follotPB^teler : China 
in the first place, and aftef this successively 
Persia, Turkey, and Russia ; the precedency of 
the numerous other states can hardly be ascer- 
tained. 

Religion. — The most common religion of 
Asia is idolatry. The dor trines of Mahomet 
prevail to a great extent ; but their influence is 
upon the decline, owing in a great measure to (he 
popularity of the Wahabees. Cliristianity is now 
generally rejected in Asia, and in many countries 
even where it was formerly tolcratt'J, as in (.’hina 
and Japarn The sacritice of animals, and even 
of human victims, is very freqiuMit ; and a spirit 
of the most degrading superstition seems to reign 
throughout the vast regions of this division of tlie 
globe. Penance is carried In^yond even the 
bounds of probability. Imposing upon himself 
perpetual silence, gazing on the sun till his eyes 
uecome fixed in their sockets, lacerating his body 
with sharp weapons, and other practice's still more 
shocking to humanity arc, through vast regions, 
considered among the most acceptable services 
which a man can offer to the deity. Polygamy is 
generally practised, and sometimes even a plurality 
of husbands are allowed to a single woman : fe- 
males of rank also, betrothed at an early age, 
cohabit not with their husbands but with other 
men without reproach. Infanticide is common; 
and burning the living wife with the body of her 
dead husband, though now rendered a voluntary 
act on the part of the woman, has by no means sub- 
sided. Many of the tribes are complete canni- 
bals, and others are little better. 

Character of Inhabitants. — ^Tlie inhabi- 
tants of Asia, violent in their dispositions, are 
generally ferocious, vindictive, and cruel. The 
tender ties of nature are little felt. Children are 
openly sold by their parents without even the 
apology of necessity. Wives are sacrificed by 
their husbands even on the bare suspicion of in- 
fidelity; and in the most civilised state after an 
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unfortunate contest for the crown, the unsuccess- 
ful prince, if not executed, invariably has his 
eyes put out, though the rival should be his own 
brother. 

The ancient geography of Asia cannot be con- 
templated without feelings of excitement, which 
the deep gloom of her present degraded and 
idolatrous condition are unable to suppress ; 
feelings unknown in the contemplation of any 
other portion of the globe. Asia was the parent 
of nations, the cradle of civilisation and science — • 
here occurred most of those remarkable transac- 
tions recorded in the scripture history — here arose 
successively the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Per- 
sian einpires~-and here the (’liristian religion 
was first planted for the salvation of man. Much 
of the celebrity of this quarter of tlie globe is un- 
doubtedly owing to its climate, and the numer- 
ous gulfs, bays, and navigable rivers with wliicli 
it abounds opening early facilities for coinmcrce, 
^c.; but still more perhaps is to be attributed to 
the native genius and sanguine temperament of 
its inhabitants. 

The origin of the name of Asia has given rise 
to some curious speculations and rlisquisitions. 
The Greeks deduced it from Asia, the fabulous 
daughter of Occanus and Thetis. Others liave 
derived it from Asius, king of J.ydia. Bocliart 
traces it to the Hebrew or Pha-nician word Asi, 
signifying middle, which is, however, unsu])ported 
by historical evidence. According to Homer, 
Herodotus and Kurijhfle.s, it early designated a 
country of Lydia, wluTe ancient geograjiliy men- 
tions a tribe of Asiones and a city of Asia. The 
name, however, was gradually extended by the 
Greeks from a single ])r()vince to the whole of 
Asia Minor, and afterwards to other regions as 
they xvere discovered successively ; in the s:une 
manner as Allemagne is applied by tim I’reneh 
to the whole of (ierniany ; and as Italia, an 
ancient canton in‘Galahria, is now denominated 
tin? peninsula of Italy. Since, however, much 
peiqdexity has arisen among authors by the di- 
verse acoeptiitions of the term Asia, sous to ren- 
der it extremely diflieult for their readers to know 
what region was distinctly understood by that 
appellation ; and since it is not easy to reconcile 
the apparent inconsistency between sacred and 
profane history, as to the provinces which it 
comprised, we present the following observations 
for the satisfaction of the reader ; — The ancient 
geographers divided the vast continent that was 
known to the Greeks and Romans under the 
word Asia, first into Greater and Jajsser Asia, 
Idle latter, also called Asia Minor, was thought 
to be a peninsula terminated by a line drawn 
from Sinope to the line of separation between 
liighland and lowland Cilicia (Aspera and Cam- 
pestris). It comprehended a great number of 
provinces; but that which included iflirygia» 
Mysia, Caria, and Lydia, was denominated Asia 
Proper, or Asia properly so called. Cicero, 
enumerating the regions contained in Asia Pro- 
per, makes no mention of TEolis or lolia, though 
undoubtedly a district of it, as being compre- 
bended partly in Lydia and partly in Mysia. 
Lydia, beside the inland country commonly 
known by that name, contained also Ionia, lyu'g 
on the sea-side, between the rivers Ilermus ana 
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Meander; and TEolis, extending from Ilermus 
10 the river Caicus, or to the promontory Lec- 
tum, the ancient boundary between Troas and 
the sea-coast of the Greater Mysia. Accordingly, 
Asia Proper comprehended Phrygia, Mysia, Ly- 
dia, Caria, A^.olia, and Ionia. This tract was 
bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the north by 
Bithynia and Pontus, extending from Galatia to 
Propontis; on the east by Galatia, Pamphylia, 
and J.ycia ; on the south by part of Lycia ami 
the Rhodian sea; on the west by the Hellespont, 
by the TEgcan, Scarian, and Myrtoan seas, occu- 
pying the space between tl\e ihirty-fiflli and 
forty-first degree of north latitude, and extending 
from 55^ to G2° of longitude. 

As Asia Pro[)er is but a part of Asia Minor, 
so the Lydian Asia is only a part of Asia Proper. 
Asia, in this acceptation, comprehends Lydia, 
/Lolia, and Ionia ; and isthut Asia whereof men- 
tion is made in tlie Acts and the Apocalypse. 
Aristotle tells us tliat Smyrna was at first pos- 
sessed by the I.ydians ; and Scylax Coryandensis 
reckons it amonic tlie cities of Lydia, as also 
Ephesus, Sardis, I’luladelphia, and Thyatira, are 
reckoned by Ptolemy among the cities of Lydia, 
as is Laodicea by Stephanus. Steph. de Lrbid. 
That in ancient times Lydia was called Mu onia, 
and the T.ydians, IMa;onians, is manifest from 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius Afer, 
Strabo, Pliny, S4e})liamis, and others; and that 
Maconia was called Asia is no less plain from 
Callinicus, wLo llourislied before Archilochus, 
from Demetrius Scepsius, contemporary with 
Crates, and Aristarchus the grammarian, from 
Euripides, Suidas tlie great etymologist, ike.; 
besides which it is expressly allir'iied by the 
ancient scholiast of Apollonius lUnxlius, that 
Lydia was formerly called Asia, and hence Lydia 
has been said to have a better claim to the name 
of Asia than any otlier part* of that continent. 
Ulterior (or Gri'ater) Asia comprehended the 
remaining part of that conlinent. Us great di- 
visions were Iberia, Colchis, and Ali)ania, be- 
tween the Euxine and Cas[nari seas; Mingrelia, 
Georgia, and J)aghist;in Armenia, which retains 
Jts ancient name. Media and Persia included 
in modern Persia. Bactriana and Margiana; the 
Merri, Balkh, and Bokhara of the Turks and 
Tartars ; Syria, Mesopotamia and Assyria, tlie 
Biladu^sh isham, Diyar bekr, and Abjonirah of 
the moderns, llyrcania, Persia, and Snsiana, 
the Irhk and Ears of the present day. Judea, 
Babylonia, and Chaldea; the southern part of 
Syria and Pachalic of Bagdad. India the 
country between the Indus and Ganges, and 
Syria die remoter regions to the north-east. 

A^cIENT Geography. — ^The earliest accounts 
of this vast portion of the globe are those con- 
tained in the Scripture, which are, however, ex- 
tremely imperfect. Moses has enumerated the 
different parts of the earth with which the He- 
brews were familiar ; but, in consequence of the 
pames by which he designates the places differ- 
ing from other authors, great obscurity hangs 
over the whole of his geography, except that 
which relates to the land of Canaan itself, and 
me states immediately contiguous. He appears 
^0 have been well acquainted with Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Media^ Persia, and Arabia. The Goat 
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and Magog of Scripture seem to have been the 
inhabitants of Caucasus. Riphath seems to re- 
fer to the Riphacau mountains ; and Rosh refers 
to the ancient Rossi, from wliom were descended 
the Russians of the present day. The more 
northerly parts of Asia were evidently unknown 
to the Greeks. Herodotus considered the Pha- 
sis in Colchis as die line of separation between 
Europe and Asia, whilst others believed the 
Don, or Tanais, as the proper limit. The 
mountains north of India were the utmost boun- 
dary of their knowledge witli respect to that part 
of Asia. The Ganges and the Indian Ocean 
they considered the eastern and southern limits ; 
and the Red Sea, with the isthmus between it 
and the Mediterranean, brought them back to 
the western or nearest side. Many geographers 
included Egypt in Asia, making the Catabatlmus, 
or western side of the valley of the Nile, the 
separation between Asia and Africa ; whilst others 
considered die Nile itself as the line of separa- 
tion. Strabo and Pliny supposed the northern 
end of the Caspian sea communicated with the 
ocean. 

PuoGRE.ssivE Geography. — At the timewLen 
Asia was first nmntioncd in history it probably 
contained mmgJBwerful enqiircs than it does 
at present, fl^PWiiiiese excejited. Alexander 
the Groat carried his arms beyond the Indus. 
The Sime, or eastern Indians, w'ere known 
to Iholerny in the second century, and also 
I’aprobane or Ceylon, wdth Jabadia, die Javia 
dvvipa of the Indians, and the Java of our 
maps. Alfn^d, king of England, deputed a mis- 
sion to tlie shrine of St. Thomas on the coast of 
Balielmaiidcl ; and the crusades of Syria and 
Palestine, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
led to an intimate acipiaintance with that part of 
Asia. Shortly after the passion for crusades had 
subsided, a spirit of commercial enterprise was 
excited, and mercliants, from several parts of 
J^urope, penetrated into the interior. The monks, 
animated with a desire to convert the heretics, 
departed in great numbers for Asia; a mission 
deputed from the ])opc to the court of the Moguls, 
and another from l.ouis of France to the same 
princes contributed on their return, by the pul>- 
lication of their travels, to enlarge the ideas of 
Europeans witli respect to that part of the world. 
Marco Polo, a Venetian merchant, with his com- 
panions, spent twenty-six years in travelling 
either as merchants, or as agents of the Great 
Khan of the Tartars, during which period they 
for the first time disclosed the great desert ol 
Cobi, and made great additions to our knowledge 
of oriental geography, particularly in the north 
of Asia. Such indeed was the ignorance of the 
age in which he lived, that his descriptions of 
llie magnificence and wealth of the Asiatics were 
regarded by his contemporaries as the etl'iisions of 
romance. Subsequent information has neverthe- 
less raised him to distinguished credit, and his 
work is now considered one of the most curious 
monuments we possess of the state of Europe 
and Asia in the middle ages. In the fifteenth 
century improvements in navigation, and the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, facilitated the 
progress of discovery. A passage was discovered 
to India round the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
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English, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese settled 
several establishments on the Asiatic coast, from 
which they undertook still more distant expeditions 
into tlie interior, and opened an intercourse with 
China, Japan, and Hindostan. The British go- 
vernment sent out Treated expeditions uinler 
the conduct of Cook, Byron, and others, to make 
discoveries in the Southern Ocean ; and the em- 
press Catharine about the same time directed 
scientific travellers to explore some of the central 
parts of her Asiatic dominions. Geography by 
these means received many splendid additions, 
and our knowledge of different and distant parts 
of the globe illustrated many important and in- 
teresting points in the physical and natural his- 
tory of southern Asia. V^an Diemen’s Land 
and New Holland were explored by captain 
Flinders. The same voyager iUso observed that 
there is no river deeply penetrating into the 
latter island ; and that the gulf of (Carpentaria 
is a basin of vast extent studded with islands. 
The expulsion of the Dutch from tlieir insular 
settlements has also led to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with those territories, all knowledge of 
which they endeavoured to conceal. Travellers 
from British India have greatl^ncreased our in- 
formation with respect to thjBljft^ibouring re- 
gions. A mission to the cdl^te’ Persia has 
thrown a light on the geography and policy of 
that distinguished empire, and shown how de- 
fective our information was with regard to Ori- 
ental nations. A field of discovery, however, 
yet remains to complete tlie geography of this 
jmrt of the world. The origin, course, and pro- 
gressive increase of some of its greatest rivers are 
unknown ; scarce any of it* internal seas, except 
the (Cas[)ian, have been tlie subjects of actual 
.survey ; and its mountains, perhaps the most 
stupendous masses on the globe, present a wholly 
unexplored field of enquiry. Siberia is but little 
known; and even of the coasts no perfect sur- 
vey has ever been taken. The whole extent of 
country from die (Jaspian to the sea of Okhosts, 
including a superficial area of many thousands of 
miles, is occupied by nations and people whose 
names are scarcely known. Little more tlian the 
lx>rders of Arabia is known to Kuropeans. Tlie 
interior regions of Tartary and the northern part 
of C’hina require much illustration. The same 
remark may be applied to India and the interior 
of Asia generally. With regard to ilie probable 
|X)pulation of this continent so defective is our 
knowledge that differences of between one and 
two hundred millions exist in regard to that of 
China alone. Our knowledge of the islands is 
almost equally imperfect. Not a tenth part 
of New Holland has been attempted, and that 
only in a single line, although every journey un- 
folds novelties and wonders in nature which 
seem to distinguish this extensive island from 
every other region in the world. Borneo, Su- 
matra, Celebes, and Papua greatly demand the 
attention of travellers. The north-eastern angle 
of territorial Asia has been repeatedly visited by 
navigators and travellers since the civilization of 
ilussia by the genius of IVder the Great ; but 
the geography and natural history of that region 
have been hitherto described in a manner which 
is exctedingly imperfect. On the whole we are 
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looking for superior lights. The morning wide 1 1 
dawned so many centuries ago has hitherto ad- 
vanced but slowly ; and we hail Uie approach of 
a brighter period, which is not very remote, 
when the sun of discovery shall burst the clouds 
in which he has been enveloped, and irradiate 
the geography of this interesting section of the 
globe. 

The propagation of Mahommedanism, and the 
exterminating wars by which it was attended, 
effected a complete revolution by the states of this 
continent. The Greek empire sunk in the arms 
of the victorious Moslems. The caliphs for a 
time prevailed to a considerable degree over 
their Constantinopolitan predecessors, and were 
in their turn huml)led by the Tatarian Jengcrh 
and T^-mur. The latter were finally absorbed 
in the overwhelming power of the Turks who 
now, having no formidable enemy to oppose, 
overran the west of Asia, and in the middle of 
the fifteenth century extinguished the Eastern 
Empire, and laid the foundations of those great 
divisions of this continent which subsist at the 
present day. 

With respect to the modern divisions of Asia, 
we observe that the Russian empire extends 
from the Uralian mountains to the sea of Kam- 
schatka, and from the Arctic Ori’an to the pa- 
rallel of fifty degrees north latitude. It is inha- 
habited by Tartars, Mongols, Mantciurs, 
under the general name of Siberia. The Asiatic 
part of the Ottoman Ihnpire, consisting of Ana- 
tolia, Syria, and Diyar-Bekr, the ancient Meso- 
potamia, lies betwc'en the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean; the canal of C’onstanlinople ami 
the Tigris ; Arabia lies to the soutli of the latter 
country; and Persia lies east of the Tigris, as 
far as the Indus, between tin; C’aspian Sea and 
the l^ersian ( iulf. East of the ('aspian, as far as 
cast longitude 100 ilegrees, between Ilussia and 
Persia, are the independent Tartars. From tlie 
al>()ve meridian, fo the Sea of Japan, lies eastern 
or C.’hine$e Tartary, inhabited by the Mantehirs 
who subdued ('bina in the middle of the sevmi- 
teenth century, and whose original country forms 
at present the northern part of that empire. 1'hihct 
is on the north side of the Himalaya mountains, 
the Alps of Hindostan. South and east of CJiina 
lies the prminsula of India, beyond the (hinges. 
West of the Barman empire is India on this 
side the Ganges, com[)rehending Kashmir, Ilin- 
dostan, and the Deecan. The islands are under 
various governments, and have been made the 
seat of various commercial e.stablishments by 
the different powers of Europe, of which an 
account will be given under their names sepa- 
rately. 

Asia Minor is the western portion of Asia, 
having the Black Sea on the north, the Eu- 
phrates on the east, and tlie seits Mediterranean 
and Marmora, with tlie Helles[)ont and Bus- 
phonis, on the west. It is of an irregularly oli- 
long figure, 1000 miles from cast to west, am 
400 or 500 from north to south, variously in- 
dented by bays and inlets, and having a 
peninsulas and promontorie.s. Its streams am 

rivers are numerous but not large; the intcnoi 
abounding with saline lakes, crystal fountniUN 
and hot*springs, whose waters have been ct 
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brated for their medicinal qualities. The cli- 
mate is tine, and its valleys warm, washed in 
some places by mountain torrents, shaded by the 
mountains, and tempered by cool and refreshing 
breezes from the sea. Long ranges of hills, 
from which branches diverge in all directions, 
isolated rocks and mountains crowned with 
trees and verdure, delightfully change the pros- 
pect ; while the luxuriance of the soil and abun- 
dance of grain, fruits, and every species of 
vegetation, render subsistence comfortable and 
happy. Earthquakes are, however, frequent, 
overwhelming entire cities and their inhabitants ; 
and the plague sweeps away its thousands. 
The whole country is subject to the Turkish 
government, and inhabited chiefly by Mahom- 
medans and Christians. It is divided into se- 
veral large provinces, of which Natolia and 
Caramania are the most important. It contains 


the cities of Angora, Bursa, Smyrna, and Tocat, 
besides the ruins of many others which have 
been highly celebrated in history. The southern 
shore of Caramania is overspread with remain.^ 
of Grecian antiquities; and Natolia abounds 
with ancient curiosities and columns, having 
been the theatre of important events from the 
earliest history. The several islands in the 
Archipelago, belonging to this country, are also 
highly classical and important. 

This part of Asia is the most interesting re- 
gion of the earth, the parent of education, arts, 
and arms — the cradle of mythology, poetry, and 
eloquence — the favorite abode of the muses — -the 
soil in which lay the ancient roots of genius, 
which have since struck round tlie world, beau- 
tified tlie moral wastes, and still luxuriantly ex- 
pand their blossoms in almost every clime of the 
civilised globe. 


ASIAGO, one of the seven Venetian com- 
munes in Upper Italy, in the midst of mountains, 
in the north of the circle of \hccnza, and now be- 
longing to.\ustria. The inhabitants are descend- 
ants of the ancient Germans, and lead a purely 
pastoral life. They enjoyed great privileges 
under the Venetian government, and have more 
than once defended tlie jiasses of their country 
against the inroads of a foreiirn foe. The large 
town of Asiago is the scut of the court of jus- 
tice for all the communes; has a castle, and 
11,000 inhabitants. It is twenty miles north of 
Vicenza. 

ASI'DE. On side. See Side. 

And he took him asidis fro the people and puttedc 
hise fingris into hise ccris and he spette and touchide 
his tonge, W^clif. Mark ch. vii. 

Fkan. Sir, he may live. 

I saw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride upon their backs ; lie trod the water. 
Whose enmity he flung asidCf and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him ; his bold head 
’Bovethe contentious waves be kept, ami oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty strokes 
To the shore ; that o’er his wave-worn basis bowed. 

Shakifpeare' s 7'enipcst, 
Thus (she pursu’d) I discipline a son. 

Whose uncheck’d fury to levongc would run ; 

He champs the bit, impatient of his loss, 

And starts asidCf and flounders at the cross. 

Dry den* 8 Hind and Panther. 
It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they sec 
any printed or written paper upon the ground, to take 
it up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing but 
It may contain some piece of the Alcoran. Addison. 

ASILUS, in entomology, the hornet-fly, a 
genus of insects belonging to the order of in- 
secta diptera. It has two wings; and a horny, 
strait, two-valved, beak. There are seventeen 
species of this insect. Many of them wound 
m a very painful manner, and are particularly 
troublesome to cattle in low meadows ; others of 
them are quite harmless. 

Asiltjs, in ornithology, the name used by 
many for the luteola, or regulus non cristatus, 
small bird, common among wil- 

'^^^NARII, an appellation given, by wasr of 


reproach, to the ancient Clinstians, as well as 
Jews, from a mistaken opinion, among heathens, 
that they worshipped an ass. 

ASINRSlA^j medicine, an imraovablene'ss 
of the body^^Uiany part of it, as in apoplexy, 
palsy, 

ASINIUS Lapis, a name given by some 
writers of the middle ages, to a stone, said to be 
found in those places frequented by the wild ass. 
See Bpzoar. 

AS IN US Eiscis, in ichthyology, a name given 
by some to the oglefinus, or common haddock, 
called also onos. 

ASIO, in ornithology, a name given by Al- 
drovandus and others, to the otus, or lesser horn 
owl. 

ASISIA, or Assisi A, a town of Liburnia, 
now in ruins, but exhibiting many monuments 
of antiquity. It is the Asseria or Assesia of 
Pliny, and is now called Podgraje. See Asse- 
ria. 

ASISIO, or Asitio, a city of the Pope’s ter- 
ritories in Italy, situated about sixteen miles 
east of Perugia, and eighty north of Rome. It is 
seated on a mountain, and is said to have been 
the birth-place of St. Francis. 

ASK, ) Ang.-Sax. secan, ascecan, to seek, 

Ask'er. S to ask ; ascean, to seek, to ask. To 
seek, enquire, demand, require, petition, beg. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter re- 
quires it, to enlarge and veer out all sail ; so to take 
it in and contract it, is no less praise, when the argu- 
ment doth ask it. Ben Jonson. 

A lump of ore, in the bottom of a mine, will be 
stirred by two men’s strength ; which, if you bring it 
to the top of the earth, will ask six men to stir it. 

Bacon, 

When tliou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down. 
And ask of thee forgiveness. Shakspeare. 

We have nothing else to ask; but that. 

Which you deny already : yet will ash ; 

That, if we fail in our request, the blame 

May hang upon your hardness. Id. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale 
to the horses Swift. 

Let him pursue the promis’d Latian shore, 

A short delay is all I ash him now ; 

A pause of grief, an interval of woe. Dry den. 
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A$k of the leamM the way ; the learnM are blind ; 
This bids to serve^ and that to shun mankind ; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

Pope. Eisay on M<m. 
Upon my cutking her who it was, she told me it 
waa a very grave elderly gentleman, but that she did 
not know His name. Addison. 

ASK All, a town of Ilindostan, in the nor- 
thern circar, Cicacole, thirty-six miles north by 
west of Ganjam. It stands in N. lat. 19° 44', 
E. long. 84° 55'. 

ASKANCE',*^ Supposed to be from as- 
Askauncf/, f chinedy participle of the Dutch 
Askaunt', Jverb schuinen, to cut awry. 
Asquint'. J From whence probably are 
squint and asquint ; sideways, oblique. 

And wrote alway the names, as he stood. 

Of alle folk that gave hem any good, 

Askaunce that he wolde for hem preye. 

Chaucer. The S^pnour*s Tale. 

Some say, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and more. 
From the sun^s axle : they with labour push’d 
Oblique thejcentric globe. Milton, 

Zelmanc, keeping a countenance askance, as she 
understood him not, told him, it became her evil. 

jL, Sidney. 

His wannish eyes upon them ; 

And when he saw their labours we^Wo^ed, 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d dire mischance. 

Fairfojt. 

While thus their workc went on with lucky speed. 
And reared rammes their horned fronts aduance. 
The ancient foe to man, and mortall seed. 

His wannish eyes vpon them bent askance. 

Fairfaxes Tasso, book iv. 
At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king askaunt ; and thus replies, 

O, impudent Dryden. 

Since the space, that lies on either side 
The solar orb, is without limits wide ; 

Grant, that the sun had happened to prefer 
A seat askaunt, but one diameter : 

Lost to the light by that unhappy place. 

This globe had lain a frozen loansome mass. 

Blackmorc. 

Through his bright disk the stormy weaf>on flew. 
Transpierc’d his twisted mail, and from his side 
Drove all the skin, but to his nobler parts 
Found entrance none by Pallas turn’d askance. 

Cowj}er*s Iliad, book xi. p. 195. 

Panic-fixed he stood. 

His seven-fold shield behind his shoulder cast. 

And hemm’d by numbers with his eyes askant. 
Watchful retreated. Id. book xi. 

ASKEllON, a place five miles from Don- 
caster, noted for a medicinal spring. It is a strong 
sulphureous water, slightly impregnated with a 
purging salt. It is recommended internally and 
externally in strumous and other ulcers, scabs, 
leprosy, and similar complaints. It is good in 
chronic obstructions, in cases of worms, &c. 

ASKEW', Dan. skiavt, crooked; from skia- 
ver, to twist. 

For, when ye mildly look with lovely hue. 

Then is my soul with life and love inspir’d : 

But, when ye lowrc, or look on me askew. 

Then do I die. Spenser. 

Then take it. Sir, it was writ ; 

Xor look askew, at what it saith : 

There’s no petition in it. Prior, 
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This said, her spear she push’d against the gmiid* 
And, mounting from it with an active bound. 

Flew off to heaven : the hag with eyes askew 
Look’d up, and muttor’d curses as she flew. 

Addison. Ovid*s Met. book it 
Askew (Anne), an English lady, tlxe 
daughter of Sir William Askew, of Kelsay, in 
Lincolnshire. She was born at hec father's 
seat about 1520 ; and received a liberal educa- 
tion. Early in life she was married to a Mr. 
Kyme, contrary to her own inclination; and, 
being harshly treated by her husband, she went 
to the court of Henry VIII. to sue for a sepa- 
ration. Here she attracted the particular notice 
of such ladies as were attached to the reforma- 
tion : on this account she was arrested ; and, 
acknowledging her religious principles, was sent 
prisoner to Newgate. After having been put to 
the rack with savage cruelty in the Tower, she 
was burnt in Smithfield, along with her tutor, 
and two other persons of the same faith, in 1546. 
Her letters in Fox and Strype show her to have 
been an accomplished and pious woman. 

ASKEYTON, a market town of Limerick, 
seated on the river Deel, 110 miles from Dub- 
lin; noted for its castle, built by the carl of 
Desmond, and for its beautiful abbey. 

ASLA'KE. Ang.-Sax. aslacian, to abate ; 
to resolve, to unbend, to reduce to its compo- 
nent parts, to slake, or slacken. 

But this continual, cruel, civil war 
No skill can stint, nor reason can aslake. 

Spenser. 

Whilst, seeking to aslake thy raging fire, 

Thou in me kindlest much more great desire. Id. 
But suche as of ther goldc ther only idoll make, 
Noe treasure may the rauyn of their hungry hands 
aslake. Surrey. 

ASLAN, or Aslant, in commerce, a name 
given to the Dutch dollar in most parts of the 
Levant. The word is also written corruptly, 
asselani. It is originally Turkish, and signifies 
a lion, which is the figtire stamped on it. The 
Arabs, taking the figure of a lion for a dog, 
called it abusketh. It is silver, but much al- 
loyed, and is current for 115 or 120 aspers. See 
Asper. 

ASLANT. On slant. See Slant. 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook. 

That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Shakspeare. Hamlet. 

He fell ; the shaft 

Drove thro’ his neck, aslant : he spurns the ground ; 
And the soul issues through the weapon’s wound. 

Dryden. 

Lo ! now apparent all 

AslarU the dew-bright earth and coloured air, 

Uc looks in boundless majesty abroad. 

And sheds the shining day that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering 
streams. 

High gleaming from afar. Thomsen. 

ASLEF/P. On sleep. See Sleep. 

This false knight vpon dolaie 
Hath taried till ihei were asleepe. 

As he that woll time kepo 
His deadly workes to fulfille, 

Oower. Con. Atn, book n* 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Arc at this hour asUt^ ! 0 gentle sleep, ^ 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee . 

Shahtpmtrc 
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Th« diligence of trade, and noiseful gain, 

And luxury, viore late a$leep wera laid : 

All wai the night’s ; and, in her silent reign. 

No sound the rest of nature did invade. Dty&en. 
Fw gorg’d with flesh, and drunk with human wine^ 
While fast aaloep the giant lay supine 
Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His indigested foam and morsels raw : 

We pray, we cast the lots, and then surround 
The monstrous body, stretch’d along the ground. 

Id. Virgil, ^neid iii. 
There is no difference, between a person asleep, 
and in an apoplexy ; but that the one can be awaked, 
and the other cannot. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

ASLOPE'. On slope, or slip. See Slope. 
For many times I have it seen. 

That many have bcgyled been. 

For trust that they have set in hope. 

Which fell hem aftervrar.i aslojje, 

Chaucer. Homaunt of the Hose, fol. 137. c. 1. 
Set them not upright, but aslope, a reasonable 
depth under the ground. Jtacon. 

The curse aslope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I must earn 
My bread! what harm? Idleness had been worse; 

My labour will sustain mo. Milton» 

The knight did stoop. 

And sale on further side aslope, Hudibras. 
Where porters’ hogsheads roll from carts aslope. 

Or brewers down steep cellars stretch the rope ; 
Where counted billets are by carmen tost, 

Stay thy rash step, and walk without the post. 

Gag. Trivia, book ii. 

ASMODAT, the name given by the Jews 
to the prince of dtemons ; und according to 11. 
Elias, the same with Sammael. 

ASMONEUS, or Assamoneus, the father of 
Simon, and chief of the Asmoncans, a family that 
reigned over the Jews 126 years. 

ASNA, or Esna, a town in Upper Egypt, 
seated upon the Nile, believed by some authors 
to be tlie ancient Syena, though others say the 
ruins of it are still to be seen near Assuan. It 
is so near the cataracts of the Nile, that they 
may be heard from thence, and it contains se- 
veral monuments of antiquity ; among the rest an 
ancient Egyptian temple, painted throughout. 
The columns are full of hieroglypliic figures. A 
little way from hence are the ruins of an ancient 
nunnery, said to be built by St. Helena, and 
surrounded with tombs. Asna is the principal 
town in these parts, and the inhabitants are rich 
in corn and cattle. 

ASNAPPER, an Assyrian prince, mentioned 
in Ezra iv. 10, who settled the original Samari- 
tans in the country of the ten tribes. It is un- 
certain, whetlier he was Salinancser or Esar- 
haddon, or one of their generals. 

ASOLA, a town of Upper Italy, in the terri- 
torj' of Brescia, on the Chiese, with a popula- 
tion of 4000. It is twenty miles S.S.E. of Brescia. 

ASOLO, a Venetian prefecture, in the March of 
Treviso, Italy ; belonging to Austria. It con- 
sists of the town of Asolo, and thirty-six vil- 
lages, witli 25,000 inhabitants. They cultivate 
grapes, com, fruit, silk, oil, and garden ve- 
getables, trade in cattle, and manufacture silk and 
vroollen stuffs. The town of Asolo is seated on 
«ome agreeable rising grounds, skirted on the 
north and west by the Musone. 

ASOPH, or Azopu. See Azoph. 

ASOPUS, town of Laconia, on the Sinus 
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Laconius, witli a port in a peninsula, between 
Bo8b to the east, and the mouth of the Eurotas to 
the west. The citadel only remains standing. 

Asopus, in ancient geography, the name of 
several rivers, viz. 1. In Boeotia, which, running 
from mount Cithreron, and watering the territory 
of Thebes, separates it from the territory of Pla- 
tma, and falls with an east course into the Euri- 
pus, at Tanagra. On this river, Adrastus, king 
of Sicyon, built a temple to Nemesis, and from it 
Thebes came to be surnamed Asopides. It is 
now called Asopo. 2. In Peloponnesus, which 
runs by Sicyon, and with a north-west course 
falls into the Sinus Corinthiacus, west of Corinth. 
3. In Phrygia Major, which with the lycus 
washes Laodicea. 4. On the borders of Thes- 
saly, rising in Mount CEta, and falling into the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

ASOR, or Asorus, in ancient geography,!. 
A town in the south-west of Judah, near Asca- 
lon, called also Razor, and Hasor-Hadata, trans- 
lated by the seventy Ao-wpr; Taivrj. 2. A town of 
Galilee ; called the capital of all the kingdoms 
north of Palestine. It was taken by Joshua; the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and their 
houses burnt. It was afterwards rebuilt, but 
remained stiUggn the hands of the Canaanites, 
though in of Naphtliali. It lay north 

of the Lacus Samachonites, called in Scripture 
the waters of Merom. 

AsoTUS,in ichthyology, a species of the silurus. 
ASP, ^ Gr. a<T7ra«pa>, to tremble, to quiver. 
As'pen. ^ Shaking, trembling; because the 
leaves of the aspen tree tremble with each breath 
of air. 

This Sompnour in his stirops high ho stood 

Upon this frere his herte was so wood 

That like an aspen leef he quoke for iro. 

Chancer. The Sompnour^s Prologue, vi. p. 292. 

Ho to him raught a dagger sharp and kcene, 

And gave it him in hand : his hand did quake 
And tremble like a jeafe of aspin greene. 

SpenseT*8 Faerie Queene, book i. c. ix. s. 51. 
The aspen or asp tree hath leaves much the same 
with the poplar, only much smaller, and not so 
white. Mortimer. 

Asp, ^ Gr. a^Trif, a serpent, said to be 
Asp'ick, S peculiar to Egypt and Lybia, whose 
bite IS mortal and its effect immediate. Modern 
naturalists have not yet discovered this reptile. 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 
Of asp*s sting herself did kill. Faerie Queene. 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbaena dire. 

And dipsas. Milton. 

Asp, Aspick, thus denominated from the 
Greek, anmQy shield; on account of its lying 
convolved in a circle, in the centre of which is 
the head, which it exerts, or raises, like the umbo 
or umbileus of a buckler. This species of ser- 
pent is very frequently mentioned by authors ; 
but so carelessly described, that it is not easy to 
determine which, if any, of the species known at 

f resent, may probably be called by this name. 

t is said to be common in Africa, and about the 
banks of the Nile; and Bellonius mentions a 
small serpent which he had met with in Italy, 
and which had a sort of callous excrescence on 
the forehead, which he takes to have been the 
aspis of tlie ancients. It is with tlie asp that 
Cleopatra is said to have despatched herself, and 
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prevented the designs of Augustus, who intended 
to have carried her captive to adorn his trium- 
phal entry into Rome. But the fact is contested. 
Brown places it among the vulgar errors. The 
indications of that queen's having used the 
ministry of the asp, were only two almost insen- 
sible priclw found in her arm ; and Plutarch says 
it is unknown of what she died. At the same 
time it must be observed, that ^the slightness of 
the pricks found in her arm furnishes no presump- 
tion against the fact ; for no more than the prick 
of a needle-point dipped in the poison was ne- 
cessary for the purpose of destroying life.^ Lord 
Bacon says, the asp is the least painful of all the 
instruments of death. He supposes it to have 
an affinity to opium, but to be less disagreeable 
in its operation ; and his opinion seems to cor- 
respona with the accounts ot most writers, as well 
as with the effects described to have been pro- 
duced upon Cleopatra. The ancients had a 
plaister called Si XtjTriSmv, made of this terrible 
animal, of great efficacy as a discutient of strumic 
and other indurations, and used likewise against 
pains of the gout. The flesh and skin, or exu- 
vi?e of the creature, had also their share in the 
ancient materia medica. 

ASPA, a town of Parthia, ca lled Ispa- 
han. 

ASPALATHUS, African BROOMTa genus of 
the decandria order, diadclpliia class of plants ; 
ranking in the natural method under the thirty- 
second order, papilionacea?. The calyx consists 
of five divisions ; the pod is xival, and contains 
two seeds. Of this genus there are nineteen 
species; all of which are natives of warm cli- 
mates, and must be preserved in stoves by tliose 
who would cultivate them here. The rosewood, 
whence the oleum Rhodii. is obtained, is one of 
the species, but of which we have no particular 
description. 

Aspalatuus, in pharmacy, is also called lig- 
num Rhodium, or rose wood; and by .some Cy- 
prus wood : the former on account of its sweet 
smell, or growth in the island of Rhodes; the 
latter from its being also found in the island of 
Cyprus. It was anciently in much repute, as an 
astringent and strengtliencr, but is now little used 
internally. In virtue, taste, smell, and weight, it 
resembles the lignum aloes ; and in physic they 
are frequently substituted for each other. Aspa- 
lathus is chiefly used in scenting pomatums, and 
liniments. 

ASPARAGIN, the name given to white trans- 
parent crystals, of a peculiar vegetable principle, 
which form in asparagus juice after it has been 
evaporated to the consistence of syrup. They 
are in the form of rhomboidal prisms, with a 
slight nauseous taste. They do not change ve- 
getable blues ; nor are they affected by hydro-sul- 
phuret of potash, oxalate of ammonia, or acetate 
of lead; but lime extracts from them ammonia. 
Along with the asparagin crystals, others in 
needles of little consistency appear, analogous 
to mannite, from which the first can be easily 
picked out. 

ASPARAGUSjSpahagus, Spebage, or Spar- 
row-Grass, a genus of the monogynia order, and 
the hexandria class of plants; ranking in the na- 
tural method under the eleventh order, sannen- 
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tace®: cal. quinquepartite, and erect; the 
three inferior petals bent outwards ; the harry 
has three cells, and contains two seeds. There 
are ten species ; biit the only one cultivated in 
the gardens is the common asparagus, with an 
upright herbaceous stalk, bristly leaves, and equal 
stipula. The other species are kept only in the 
gardens of the curious, for the sake of variety. 
The garden asparagus is cultivated with great 
care for the use of the table. The propagation 
of this useful plant is from seed ; and, as much 
of the success depends upon the goodness of 
the seed, it is mtich better to save it than to buy. 
The manner of saving it is this : Mark wit!) a 
stick some of the fairest buds ; and when they 
are run to berry, and the stalks begin to dry and 
wither, cut them up ; rub off the berries into a 
tub, and, pouring water upon them, rub them 
about with your hands; the husks will break and 
let out the seed, and will swim away with the 
water in pouring it off; so that in repeating this 
two or three times, the seeds will be clean wash- 
ed, and found at the bottom of tlie tub. These 
must be spread on a mat to dry, and in the be- 
ginning ot February, must be sown on a bed of 
rich earth. They must not be sown too thick, 
and must be trod into the ground, and tlie earth 
raked over tl)em smooth : the bed is to be kept 
clear of weeds all the .summer ; and in October, 
when the stalks are withcrerl and dry, a little rot- 
ten dung must be spread half an inch thick over 
the whole surface of the bed. Next spring, the 
plants will be fit to plant out ; the ground murt 
therefore be prepared for them by trenching it 
well, and burying a large quantity of rotten dung 
in the trenches, so that it may lie at least six in- 
ches below the surface of the ground : when 
this is done, level the whole plot exactly, taking 
out all the loose stones. This is to be done just 
at the time wlien the asi)aragus is to be planted 
out; which must hfi in the beginning of March, 
if the soil is dry, and tlie .season forward ; but 
in a wet soil, it is better to wait till the beginning 
of April, which is about the season that the 
plants are beginning to shoot. The season being 
n('\v come, the roots must be carefully taken up 
\v;tli a narrow-pronged dung-fork, shaking them 
out of the earth, separating them from each 
otlier, and observing to lay all their heads even, 
for the more conveniently planting them ; which 
must be done in this manner : — Lines must be 
drawn, at a foot distance each, straight across the 
bed ; these must be dug into small trenches oi 
six inches deep, into which the roots must be 
laid, placing them against the sides of the trench, 
with their buds in a right position upwards, and 
so that, when the earth is raked over them, they 
may be two inches under the surface of the 
ground. Between every four rows, a space ot 
two feet and a half should be left for walking )p 
to cut the asparagus. When the asparagus is 
thus planted, a crop of onioYis may be sown on 
the ground, which will not at all hurt it. 
month after this, the asparagus will come up, 
when the crop of onions must be thinned, 
the weeds carefully cleared away. 

,lhe onions will be fit to pull up. In , 
following, cut off the shoots of the n 

within two inches of the ground, clear we 
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weeds away, and throw up the earth upon the 
beds, so as to leave them five inches above the 
level of the alleys. A row of coleworts may be 
])]anted in the middle of the alleys, but nothing 
must now be sown on the bods. In the spring 
the weeds must' be hoed up, and all the sum- 
mer the beds kept clear of weeds. In ( >ctober 
they must be turned up and earthed again, as 
the preceding season. The second spring after 
planting, some of the young asparagus may be 
cut for the table. The larger shoots should only 
be taken, and these should be cut at two inches 
under ground, and the beds every year managed 
as in the second year. But as some people are 
very fond of early asparagus, the following direc- 
tions are given, by which it may be obtained any 
time in winter: — Plant some good roots at one 
year old in a moist rich soil, about eight inches 
apart ; the second and third year after planting, 
they will be ready to take up for the hot-beds ; 
these should be made pretty strong, about three 
feet thick, with new stable dung that has fi rment- 
cd a week or more ; the beds must be cov(!red 
with earth six inches thick ; then, against a ridge 
made at one end, begin to lay in your plants, 
without trimming or cutting the fibres ; and be- 
tween every row lay a little ridge of fine earth, 
and proceed thus till the bed is planted ; then 
cover the bed two inches thick with earth, and 
encompass it with a straw band ; and in a week, 
or as the bed is in the temper, put on the frames 
and glasses, and lay on three inches thick of 
fresh earth over the beds, and give them air and 
add fresh heat to them as it requires. These beds 
may be made from November till March, which 
will last till the natural grass comes on. 

The roots have a bitterish mucilaginous taste, 
inclining to sweetness ; the fniit has much the 
same kind of taste ; the young shoots are more 
agreeable than either. Asparagus promotes ap- 
petite, but affords little nourishment. It gives 
a strong ill smell to the urine in a little time af- 
ter eating it, and for this reason chiefly is sup- 
posed to be diuretic; it is likewise esteenie i 
aperient and deobstruent ; the root is one of the 
five called opening roots. Some suppose the 
shoots to be most efficacious ; others, the root ; 
and others, the bark of the root. Stahl is of opi- 
nion, that none of them have any great share of 
the Virtues usually ascribed to them. Asparagus 
appears from experience to contribute very little 
either to the exciting of urine when suppressed, 
or increasing its discharge : and in cases where 
aperient medicines generally do service, this has 
little or no effect. 

ASPASIA, among ancient physicians, a con- 
strictive medicine for the pudenda muliebra. It 
consisted of wool, moistened with an infusion of 
unripe galls. 

Aspasia, of Miletus, a courtezan, who settled 
at Athens under the administration of I’ericles, 
and one of the most noted ladies of antiquity. 
She was of admirable beauty ; yet her wit and 
eloquence, still more than her beauty, gained her 
extraordinary reputation among all ranks in the 
republic. In eloquence she surpassed all her 
contemporaries ; and her conversation was so 
entertaining, and instructive, that notwithstand- 
ing the dishonorable commerce she carried on, 


persons of the first distinction, male and female, 
resorted to her house as to an academy ; she 
even numbered Socrates among her hearers and 
admirers. She captivated Pericles in such a 
manner, that he dismissed his own wife, to es- 
pouse her ; and, by her universal knowledge, 
• irresistible elocution, and intriguing gfenius, she 
in a great rr>easure influenced the administration 
of Athens. She was accused of having excited, 
from motives of persoiial resentment, the war of 
Peloponnesus ; yet, calaViitous as that long and 
obstinate conflict proved to Greece, and particu- 
larly to Athens, Aspasia occasioned still more 
incurable evils to both. Her example and in- 
structions, formed a school at Athens, by which 
her dangerous profession was reduced into a sys- 
tem. The companions of Aspasia served as 
models for painting and statuary, and themes for 
poetry and panegyric. Nor were they merely 
the objects but the authors of many literary 
works, in which they established rules for the 
behaviour of their lovers, particularly at table ; 
and explained the art of gaining the heart and 
c.aptivating the affections. The dress, behaviour, 
and artifices of this class of women, became con- 
tinually more seductive and dangerous; and 
Athens remained the chief school of 

vice and as well as of literature and 

philosophy. 

ASPASTICUM, or Aspaticum, i. e. a greet- 
ing-house; from aairaCufiaiy I salute ; in ecclesias- 
tical writers, an apartment adjoining to the an- 
cient churches, wherein the bishops and presby- 
ters sat to receive the salutations of those who 
came to visit them, desire their blessing, or con- 
sult them. 

AS'PKCT, V. & w.*\ Lat. a$picioy aspectumy 
Aspec/taulp, (^(from the obsolete word 
AspEch ED, I spu trc)y to look towards. 

Aspec'tion . J The appearance any thing 
presents when looked at ; the point of view; the 
relation or influence which one thing has oi 
bears with respect to another. 

We see likewise the Scripture calleth Envy, an 
evil eye, and the astrologers call the evil influences 
of the stars, evil aspects; so that there still seemeth 
to be acknowledged iu the act of envy, an ejacula- 
tion or irradiation of the eye. Litrd Bacon* s Essays. 
The islands prince, of frame more than celestial. 

Is riglitly called the all-seeing Intellect; 

All glorious bright such nothing is terrestrial ; 

Whose sun-like face, and most divine aspect. 

No human sight may ever hope descrie ; 

For when himself on^s self reflects his eye. 

Dull and amazed he stands, at such bright majesty. 

Fletdm*8 Purple Island. 

If nature/s concord broke 
Among the constellations war were sprung. 

Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 

Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 

Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 

3filton*s Paradise I^ost, book vi. 

Happy in their mistake, those people, whom 
The northern pole aspects ; whiun fear of death 
(The greatest of all human fears) ne’er moves. 

^ Temple. 

To this use, of informing us what is in this aspect^ 
able world, we shall find the eye well fitted. 

Itay on the Creation. 
Her motions were steady and composed, arid her 
cupect serious but cheerful ; her name was Patience. 

« AddMon, 
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Why does not every single star shed a separate 
niflnonce, and have a^cU with other stars of the:r 
own constellation 1 Bentley*^ Sermons. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 

Behold him seated on a mount serene, 

Above the fogs of sense and passion’s storm : 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 

Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe *, 

Nought but what wounds his virtue wounds his peace. 

Young, 

Aspect, in astronomy and astrology, denotes 
the situation of the planets and stars with re- 
spect to each other. There are fire different 
aspects. 1. Sextile aspect is when the planets 
or stars are 60® distant, and marked thus >|c . 2. 
The quartile, or quadrate, when they are 90^ 
distant, marked 3. Trine, when 120® dis- 
tant, rharked A. 4. Opposition, when 180® dis- 
tant, marked And, 5. Conjunction, both in 
the same degree, marked <5 . Kepler, who added 
eight new ones, defines aspect to be the angle 
formed by the rays of the two stars meeting on 
the earth, whereby their good or bad influence is 
m€as\ired ; for it is to be observed that these 
aspects, being first introduced by astrologers, 
were distinguished into benign, malignant, and 
indifferent ; the quartile and mali^iant being ac- 
cotmted malign ; the trine and s benign or 
friendly ; and the conjunction immrelent. 


Aspee, in ichthyology, a small fish caught in 
the Rhone, so called from the roughness of it» 
scales. Its head is large, in proportion to its 
body, and of a pointed shape. It has no teeth, 
but its jaws are sharp to the touch. It is of a 
dark red color, with large black spots. It is 
good to eat, and is esteemed aperitive. 

ASPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the windpipe 
or trachea. See Anatomy. 

ASPERJELLOESjin botany, the name given 
by Michaeli to that genus of mosses, called by 
Dillenius and others, byssus. 

ASPERGILE, or Aspergilium, in antiquity, 
a long brusli made of horse-hair, fixed to a han- 
dle, wherewith the lustral water was sprinkled 
on die people in lustrations and purifications. 
The ancients, instead of a brush, made use of 
branches of laurel and olive. It is also still ap- 
plied to the instrument in Romish churches with 
which holy water is sprinkled 

ASPERIFOLITE Plantji:, rough-leaved 
plants. The name of a class in Ilermaunus, 
Boerhaave, and Ray’s methods, consisting of 
plants which have naked seeds, and whose leaves 
are rough to the touch. In TourneforPs system, 
these plants constitute the third section or order 
of the second class ; and in Linnaeus’s sexual 
method, they make a part of the pentandria mo- 


Aspect, in gardening, signifies exposure. 

Aspect, Double, is used in painting, where a 
single figure is so contrived, as to represent two 
or more different objects, either by changing the 
eye, or by means of angular glasses. See Op- 
tics. 

Aspect, in architecture. The aspect of the 
principal rooms of a house, demands the greatest 
attention from the architect, especially in an ex- 
posed situation. The south-east is the best for 
Britain ; and the south and due east the next. 
The south-west is the worst, because from that 
quarter it rains oftener than from any other. A 
north aspect is gloomy, because deprived of sun- 
shine ; but woods look best when viewed from 
rooms with a north aspect, because all plants 
and trees are most luxuriant on the side next the 
sun. An aspect due east is nearly as bad as the 
north, because there the sun shines only early in 
the morning ; and the aspect due west is intole- 
rable, from the sun dazzling the eye through the 
greatest part of the day. Hence we may conclude, 
a square house placed with its front, opposite to 
the four cardinal points, will have one good and 
three bad aspects. 

ASPEN, or Asp. See Poplar, of which it is 
a species, llie leaves of this tree always tremble. 
The aspen or asp tree has leaves much the same 
with the poplar. 

ASPEIi, in commerce, or aspre, a little 
Turkish silver coin, wherein most of the Grand 
Seignior’s revenues are paid. The asper is worth 
something more than an English halfpenny. The 
only impression it bears, is that of the prince’s 
name under whom it was struck. The pay of the 
Janissaries is from two to twelve aspers per diem. 

Asper, in grammar, an accent peculiar to the 
Greek language, marked thus (‘) ; and importing, 
that the letter over which it is placed ought to 
be strongly aspirated, or pronounced as if an A 
were prefixed. 


nogynia. 

ASPERIFOLIATE, or Aspf.rifolious, a- 
mong botanists, such plants as are rough-leaved, 
having their leaves placed alternately on their 
stalks, and a monopetalous flower divided into 
five parts. They constitute the forty-ninth or- 
der of plants in the Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis 
of Linnaeus, in which are these genera : tourne- 
ortia, cerinthe, symphytura, pulmonaria, an- 
chusa, lithospermmn, myosotis, heliotropium, 
cynoglossum, asperugo, lycopsis, echium, bar- 
rage : magis minusve, oleraceae, mucilaginos®, 
et glutinosai sunt.* 

Asperity, the inequality of the surface of any 
body, which hinders the hand from passing over 
it freely. From the testimony of some blind 
ersons, it has been supposed that every color 
ath its particular degree of asperity; though 
this has been denied by others. See the article 
Blind. 

ASPERN, a market town, castle, and lordship 
of Lower Austria, in the circle of lower Mann- 
hartsberg, belonging to the count of Brenner, 
ten miles south east of Luba. 

Aspern, a market town of Austria, situated 
on a small arm of the Danube, on the north side 
of the river, at some distance below Vienna, the 
scene of a battle fought on the twenty-first 
and twenty-second of May, 1809, between Buo- 
naparte and the Austrians. It was completely 
destroyed at the time, but has since been rebuilt. 
ASPER'SE, ) Lat. ad^ and spargo, to scat- 
Aspbe'sion. J ter. To sprinkle or scatter; 
metaphorically to censure, to calumniate. 

In the bnsineM t)f irela»d, bewilee the epportwnity 
to asperse the king, they we»e ufe enough, 

® Clarendoi^* 

Curb that impetuous tongue ; nor rashly vB»n» 
And^ singly mad, asperse the •ov’roign reign. 

Unjustly poets we asperse } 

I'ruth thiaes the brighter clad in, verse, ototf . 
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He ‘set his voice 

At highest pitchy and thus aspersed the king. 

Cotvjier** Iliadf book vi. 

[iCgions of impure spirits were believed to take 
often possession of the bodies of men, from whence 
nothing could drive them but aspernons of holy water. 

Bolinghrohe*8 Essay on Human Knowledge. 

ASPERUGO, small wild bugloss, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia class; 
ranking in the natural method under the asperi- 
ibliae. The calyx of the fruit is compressed, 
with folds flatly parallel, and sinuous. There 
are two species, viz. 1 . A. ^gyptiaca, a native 
of Egypt. 2. A. procurabens, or wild bugloss, a 
native of Britain ; which is eaten by horses, goats, 
sheep, and swine ; but cows are not fond of it. 

ASPERULA, WooDRooF, in botany, a genus 
of the monogynia order, and the hexandria class 
of plants ; ranking in the natural method under 
the forty-seventh order, stellatae. The corolla is 
infiindibuliform ; and the capsule contains two 
globular seeds. There are two species ; which 
both grow wild in Britain, and therefore are sel- 
dom admitted into gardens, viz. 1 . A . cynan- 
chica, found on chalky hills. The roots are used 
for dyeing red 'in Sweden. 2. A. odorata, a low 
umbelliferous plant, growing wild in woods and 
copses, and flowering in May. It has an ex- 
ceeding pleasant smell, which is improved by 
moderate exsiccation ; the taste is subsaline, 
and somewhat austere. It imparts its flavour to 
vinous liquors. , Asperula is supposed medici- 
nally to attenuate viscid humors, and strengthen 
the tone of the bowels ; modern practice has ne- 
vertheless rejected it. 

ASPEYTEA, a town of Spain, in Biscay, 
seated on the Urola, in a fine valley, near the 
districts of Loyola and Onis. 

ASPIIAldTES, in anatomy, the fifth vertebra 
of the loins. 

ASPHALTITES, a lake of Judea, so called 
from the great quantity of bitumen it produces ; 
called also the Dead Sea ; and from its situation 
the East, the Salt Sea, the Sea of Sodom, the Sea 
of the Desart, and the Sea of the IMain, in the 
sacred writings. It is enclosed on the east and 
west with high mountains ; on the north it has 
the plain of Jericho ; or, if we take in both sides 
of the Jordan, it has the Great Plain, properly so 
called, on the south, which is open, and extends 
beyond the reach of the eye. Josephus makes 
this lake 580 furlongs in length, from the mouth 
of the Jordan to the opposite end, that is about 
twenty-two leagues ; and about 150 furlongs, or 
five leagues, in its greatest breadth ; but our 
modem accounts commonly give it twenty leagues 
in length, and six or seven in breadth. On the 
west side of it is a kind of promontory, where 
the remains of Lot’s metamorphosed wife were 
for a long time said to be visible. Josephus says 
this pillar was standing in his time ; and Mr. 
Maundrell was shown a block or stump of it. 

In what has been said and written of the Lake 
Asphaltites, fable is much blended with truth. 
We are told that it arose from the submersion of 
the vale of Siddim, where once stood, as is com- 
monly reported, the three cities which perished 
m the miraculous conflagration, with Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; and this lake has been regarded as a 
lasting monument of the just judgment of God, 


on the abominations for which they perislied. It 
has been stated that its waters are so impreg- 
nated with salt, sulphur, and other bituminous 
matter, that nothing will sink or live in them ; 
and that it emits such a horrid smoke that the very 
birds die in attempting to cross over it. The 
description likewise of the apples that grew 
about it, fair without, and only ashes and bitter- 
ness within, were looked upon as a further de- 
monstration of God’s anger. Travellers have 
also described the country round about as sul- 
phureous, bituminous, and suffocating ; and it 
has even been affirmed that the ruins of the five 
cities are still to be seen through the waters in 
clear weather. 

It appears to be true, that the quantity of salt, 
alum, and sulphur, with which they are impreg- 
nated, render its waters so much specifically 
heavier (Dr. Pococke says one fifth) than fresh 
water, that bodies will not easily sink in them : 
yet that author and others assure us they have 
swam and dived in it. Dr. Pococke also, though 
he neither saw fish nor shells, tells us, on the 
authority of a monk, that fish had been caught 
in it ; and M. Volney affirms that it is very com- 
mon to see swallows skimming its surface, and 
dipping for^e water necessary to build their 
nests. around it, he adds, impregnated 

with salt, produces no plants ; and the air itself, 
which becomes loaded with it from evaporation, 
and which receives also the sulphureous and bi- 
tuminous vapours, cannot be favorable to ve- 
getation : hence the deadly aspect which reigns 
around this lake. In other respects the ground 
about it, however, is not marshy, and its waters 
are limpid and incorruptible, as must be the case 
with a dissolution of salt. On the south-west 
shore are mines of fossil salt, of which I have 
brought away several specimens. They are situ- 
ated on the side of the mountains which extend 
along that border ; and from time immemorial 
have supplied the neighbouring Arabs, and even 
the city of Jerusalem. We find also on this 
shore fragments of sulphur and bitumen, which 
the Arabs convert into a trifling article of com- 
merce : us also hot fountains and deep crevices, 
which are discovered at a distance by little pyra- 
mids built on the brink of them. Likewise a 
sort of stone, which on rubbing emits a noxious 
smell, burns like bitumen, receives a polish like 
white alabaster, and is used for the paving of 
court-yards. At intervals we also meet with 
unshapen blocks, which prejudiced eyes mistake 
for mutilated statues, and which pass with ig- 
norant and superstitious pilgrims for monuments 
of the adventure of Lot's wife ; though it is no 
where said she was metamorphosed into stone 
like Niobe, but into salt, which must have melted 
the ensuing winter.’ 

This lake is at present called by the Arabs 
Almotanah and Bahret Lout, and IJla Deguis 
by the Turks. It is remarkable that but one 
European has hitherto succeeded in making 
the circuit of it ; and Nau, who in his travels 
liad recorded this expedition of Daniel, abbot of 
St. Saba, states on his authority, tliat* the Dead 
Sea, at its extremity, is separated as it were into 
two parts, and that there is a way by whiclt you 
may walk across it, being only mid-leg deep, at 
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least in summer; that there the land ri^, and 
bounds another small lake of a circular or rather 
oval figure, surrounded with plains and moun- 
tains of sand, and that the neighbouring country 
is peopled by innumerable Arabs. Seetzen in 
the year 1805-6 passed round the southern ex- 
tremity, but a short account only of his route, 
in a correspondence with M. de Zach, printed by 
the Palestine Association in 1810, has yet ap- 
peared. Mr. Burckhardt was unable to reach 
its borders. He was informed in the neighbour- 
hood that there were spots in a ford about three 
hours north of Szaflye (the extreme southern 
point of the lake), in which the water is quite 
hot, and the bottom of red earth. This ford may 
be crossed in three hours and a half : the water 
here is generally not more than two feet deep, 
and it is probable there are hot springs in the 
bottom. It is so strongly impregnated with salt 
that the skin peels off the legs of those who wade 
across it. 

M. de Chateaubriand, who visited this coun- 
try in 1807, has given the first decided testimony 
that the Lake Asphaltites abounds with fish. He 
reached it when it was dark, and passed the 
night among some Arab tents. ^ About mid- 
night,’ says he, ‘ I heard a noise ^Don the lake, 
and was told by the Bethlehemii^BSi^ accom- 
panied me, that it proceeded from legions of 
small fish, which come out and leap about the 
shore.^ He speaks in the foUowiug terms of 
its saline properties; ‘ The first thing 1 did on 
alighting was to walk into the lake up to my 
knees, and to taste the water, I found it im- 
possible to keep it in my mouth. It far exceeds 
that of the sea in saltness, and produces upon 
the lips the effect of a strong solution of alum. 
Before my boots were completely dry they were 
covered with salt : our clothes, our hats, our 
hands, were in less than three hours impregnated 
with this mineral.’ 

A modem Scottish traveller, Mr. Gordon of 
Clunie, who batiied in it, brought home a phial 
of its water, and Dr. iMarcet found its specific 
gravity to be 1 ’21 1 ; a degree of density, says he, 

‘ not to be met with in any other natural water.’ 
The whole process with its results is detailed 
in the Philosophic'al Transactions for 1807. It 
was found that 100 grains of the water contain 
the following substances in the undermentioned 
proportions : 


Muriat of lime . . 

grams. 

3,920 

Muriat of magnesia 

10,246 

Muriat of .soda . . 

10,360 

Sulphat of lime 

0,054 


24, .580 


Anothei celebrated elicmist, M. Klaproth, who 
procured a specimen brought from the East by 
the abbe Martin, found the specific gravity to be 
1 245 instead of 1*211 ; agreeing in this respect 
more nearly witlj Macquer and Lavoisier, who 
stated it at 1*240. But the specific gravity of 
Dr. Marcel’s specimen may have been less from 
its having been taken from the lake not far from 
the influx of the Jordan, where it might be 
somewhat diluted. 


L T I T E S. 

Dr. Clarke says that the mhabitanta of the 
country still regard the Dead Sea with feelings 
of terror ; owing probably to the tradition that 
its waters cover the engulphed cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, or to the ideas entertained of the 
peculiar insalubrity of its exhalations. But it is 
greatly to be regretted that this traveller was 
prevented by the Arabs from exploring the lake, 
which he only saw at a distance. 

Ilasselquist asserts the apples ofSodom to be the 
production of the solanum melongena of Linnaeus. 
This is found, he says, in great abundance round 
Jericho and in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, 
The dust with which it is sometimes filled is the 
work of an insect (tenthredo) which pulverises 
the whole of the inside, leaving the rind entire 
and unchanged in color. M. Seetzen saw at 
Kerek a species of cotton which he was told was 
produced from, a fruit resembling a pomegranate, 
growing on me borders of the Dead Sea, and he 
thinks it is this pulplcss fruit which is the ma- 
lum sodomeum. Viscount Chateaubriand saw 
a third fruit, which he conjectures to be the 
famous apples in question, growing on a thorny 
slirub ; and which, before it is ripe is filled witli 
a corrosive and saline juice ; when dried it yields 
a blackish seed, whicli may be compared to 
ashes, and which in taste resembles bitter pepper. 

Aspiialtum, Bitumen' J udaicum, or Jew’s 
Pitch, is a light solid biiumen of a dusky color 
on the outside, and a deep shining black within; 
of very little taste, and having scarcely any 
smell, unless heated, when it emits a strong 
pitchy one. It is found in a soft or liquid state 
on the surface of the Dead Sea, and by age 
grows dry and hard. The same kind of bitu- 
men is met with likewise in the earth in China, 
America, and in some places of Europe, as the 
Carpathian Hills, Trance, &c. The most abun- 
diint deposits of this substance, in modern times, 
arc said to be in the islands of Barbadoes and 
Trinidad ; in the former it is found as an highly 
bituminous earth, but, being in a state of great 
impurity, is only used as a coal for fuel.. In the 
latter island is a complete lake of this substance. 
A specimen from Albania of the specific gravity 
of 1*205, examined by M. Klaproth, was found 
to be soluble only in oils and in alher. Live 
parts of rectified oil of petroleum dissolved one 
of the asphaltum without heat in twenty-four 
hours ; 100 grains of asphaltum afforded 32 of 
bituminous oil, 6 of water faintly ainmoniacal, 
30 of charcoal, 7^ of silex, 7^ of alumina, | of 
lime, 1 i oxide of iron, ^ oxide of manganese, 
and 36 cubic inches of hydrogen gas. The true 
asphaltum wjis formerly used in embalming the 
bodies of the dead. At present the thick and 
solid asphalta are employed in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Persia, as pitch for ships ; the fluid ones for 
burning in lamps and for varnishes. Some 
writers relate that the walls of Babylon and tlie 
temple of Jerusalem were cemented with bitu- 
men instead of mortar. This much is certain, 
that a true natural bitumen, that for instance 
which is found in the district of Neufchatel, 
proves an excellent cement for walls, pave- 
ments, and other purposes ; uncoramouly firj^> 
very durable in the air, and not penetrable hv 
water. The watch and clock-makers use a com- 
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position of asphallum, fine lamp black, and oil 
of spike or turpentine, for drawing the black 
figures on dial-plates ; this composition is pre- 
pared cbieiiy at Augsburg and Nuremburg. 

ASPHODEL, Asphodelus, or King’s Spear, 
in botany, a genus of the monogynia order, and 
hexandria class of plants. The calyx is divided 
7nto six parts ; and the nectarium consists of six 
valves covering the nectarium. Tliere are five 
species, viz. 1. A. albus, the white asphodel, 
with keel-shaped leaves, has roots comjjosed of 
small fibres and knobs at bottom ; the leaves are 
long, almost triangular, and hollow like the keel 
of a boat ; the stalks seldom rise above two feet 
high, and divide into several spreading branches ; 
these are terminated by loose spikes of white 
flowers. 2. A. luteus, or common yellow aspho- 
del, has roots composed of many thick fleshy 
fibres, which are yellow, and joined to a head at 
the top ; from whence arise strong round single 
stalks nearly three feet high, garnished on the 
upper part with yellow star-shaped flowers, 
which appear in June, and the seeds ripen in 
autumn. 3. A. nonramosus, or the unbranched 
asphodel, roots like the ramosus (which see), but 
the leaves are longer and narrower ; the stalks 
are single ; the flowers appear at the same time 
with the former, are of a purer white, and grow 
in longer spikes. 4. A. ramosus, or branching 
asphodel, has roots composed of fleshy fibres, to 
each of which is fastened an oblong bulb as 
large as a small potatoe ; the leaves are long and 
flexible, having sharp edges ; between these 
come out the flower-stalks, which arise more 
than three feet high, sending forth many lateral 
branches. They come out in the beginning of 
June, and the seeds ripen in autumn. 5. A. stu- 
iosus, or annual branching spiderwort, bath 
roots composed of many yellow fleshy fibres; 
the leaves are spread out from the crown of the 
root, close to the ground, in a large cluster; 
these are convex on their underside, but plain 
above. The flower-stalks rise immediately from 
the root, and grow about two feet high, dividing 
into three or four branches upward, which are 
adorned with white starry flowers, with purple 
lines on the outside. These flower in July and 
August, and their seeds ripen in October. 

The way to increase these plants is by parting 
their roots in August, before they shoot up their 
Lesh green leaves. They may also be raised 
from seeds sown in August; and tlie August 
following the plants produced from these may 
he transplanted into beds, and will produce 
flowers the second year. They must not be 
planted in small borders among tender flowers, 
for they will draw away all the nourishment 
und starve every thing* else. The liUncashire 
asphodel is thought to be very noxious to sheep, 
whenever through poverty of pasture they are 
necessitated to eat it; although they are said to 
nn prove much in their flesh at first, they after- 
die with ^symptoms of a diseased liver, 
this is the plant of which such wonderful tales 
have been told by Pauli Barlholiue, and others, 
of Its softening the bones of such animals as 
swallow it; and which they thence called gramen 
o^ifragum. Horned cattle eat it without any ill 
effect. 


ASPHJJRELATA, in natural history, are 
semi-metallic fossils, fusible by fire, and not 
malleable in their purest state, being in their 
native state intimately mixea with sulphur and 
other adventitious matter, and reiluced to what 
are called ores. Of this series of fossils there 
ace five bodies, each of which makes a dis- 
tinct genus ; viz, antimony, bismuth, cobalt, 
zinc, and quicksilver. 

ASPHYXIA; from a privative, and a 

pulse ; in medicine, the slate during life in which 
the pulsation of the heart and arteries cannot be 
perceived. Medical writers usually divide tliis 
suspended animation into lipothymia, apoplexia, 
syncope, subniersio, suspensio, and congelatio. 
Mr. Sage has published a treatise recommend- 
ing the volatile alkali fluor as the most effectual 
remedy in asphyxies. Asphyxia is also used by 
some for a privation of pulse in a part of the 
body, e. g. in the arm, &c. 

The following extraordinary case of asphyxia 
is related by Dr. Cheyne, in his English Malady, 
p. 307. ‘ Case of the lion. Colonel Toivnshend . — 
Col. Townshend, a gentleman of excellent natural 
parts, and of great honor and integrity, had for 
many years been afflicted with a nephritic com- 
plaint, attendet^with constant vomitings, which 
had made hi^jjjppainful and miserable. During 
the whole tirneoi his illness he had observed the 
strictest regimen, living on the softest vegetables, 
and lightest animal foods, drinking asses milk 
daily, even in the camp ; and for common drink, 
Bristol water, which the summer before his death 
he had drank on the spot. But his illness in- 
creasing, and his strength decaying, became from 
Bristol to Bath in a litter, in autumn, and lay at 
the Bell-inn. Dr. Baynard (who is since dead) 
and I were called to him, and attended him 
twice a day for about the sj>ace of a week, but 
his vomitings continuing still incessant and ob- 
stinate against all remedies, we despaired of his 
recovery. While he was in this condition he 
sent for us early one morning: we waited on 
him with Mr. Skrine, bis apothecary, (since dead 
also) ; we found his senses clear and his mind 
calm, his nurse and several servants were about 
him. He had made his will and settled his af- 
fairs. He told us he had sent for us to give him 
some account of an odd sonsatiori he had for 
some time observed and felt in himself ; which 
was that, composing himself, he could die or 
expire when he pleased, and yet, by an effort or 
some how, he could come to life again ; which it 
seems he had sometimes tried before he had sent 
for us. 

* We heard this with surprise ; but as it was 
not to be accounted for from any common prin- 
ciples, we could hardly believe the fact as he re- 
lated it, much less give any account of it, unless 
he should please to make the experiment before 
us, which we were unwilling he should do, lest 
in his weak condition he might carry it too far. 
He continued to talk very distinctly and sensibly 
above a quarter of an hour about this (to him) 
surprising sensation, and insisted so much on our 
seeing the trial made, that we were at last forced 
to comply. We all three felt his pulse first ; it 
was distinct, though small and thready ; and his 
heart had its usual beating. He composed liim- 
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?elT on his back, atid lay in a ttill •position a6me 
time \ while I heW his right hand, Dr. ^ynard 
laid his hand on his hearty and Mr. Skrine held 
a clear looking-glass to his mouth. I found his 
pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel 
any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the least motion in his 
heart, nor Mr. Skrine the least soil of breath on 
the bright mirror he held to his mouth; then 
each of us by turns examined his arm, heart, 
and breast ; but could not, by the nicest scrutiny, 
discover the least symptom of life in him. We 
reasoned a long time anout this odd appearance 
as well as we could, and all of us judging it 
inexplicable and unaccountable, and ftnding he 
still continued in that condition, we began to 
conclude that he had indeed carried the experi- 
ment too far, and at last were satisfied he was 
actually dead, and were just ready to leave him. 
This continued about half an hour, by nine o’clock 
in the morning, in autumn. As we were going 
away we observed some motion about the body, 
and, upon examination, found his pulse and the 
motion of his heart gradually returning; he began 
to breathe gently, and speak softly ; we were all 
astonished to the last degree at this tmexpected 
change, and after some furti^r conversation 
with him, and among our8elve4R^t away tiilly 
satisfied as to all tlie particulars^ this fact, but 
confounded and puzzled, and not able to form 
any rational scheme that might account for it 
He afterwards called for his attorney, added a 
codicil to his will, settled legacies on his ser- 
vants, received the sacrament, and calmly and 
composedly expired about six o’clock that evening. 
Next day he was opened (as he had ordered) ; 
his body was the soundest and best made I had 
ever seen ; his lungs were fair, large, and sound, 
his lieart big and strong, and his intestines sweet 
and clean ; his stomach was of a due proportion, 
the coats sound and thick, and the villous mem- 
brane quite entire ; but when we came to examine 
the kidneys, though the left was perfectly sound 
and of a just size, the right was about four times 
as big, distended like a blown bladder, and 
yielding as if full of pap ; behaving often passed 
a wheyish liquor, after his urine, during fiis ill- 
ness. Upon opening this kidney we found it 
quite full of a white chalky matter, like plaster 
of Paris, and all the fleshy substance dissolved 
and worn away by what I called a nephritic 
cancer. 'This had been the source of all his 
misery ; and the symptomatic vomitings, from the 
irritation on the consentient nerves, bad quite 
starved and worn him down. I have narrated 
'tiie fiurts as I saw and observed them, deliberately 
and distinctly, and shall leave the philosophic 
reader to make what inferences he thinks fit. 
The truth of the material circumstances I will 
warrant.' 

Aspic, in botany, a plant whicli grows in 
plenty in Languedoc, in Provence, and especially 
on the mountain of St. Baume in France. It is 
a kind of lavender, nearly like what grows in 
qiir gardens, both with regard to the fij^re and 
color of its leaves and flowers. The botanists 
call it lavendula mas, or spica nardi, pseudO 
iiardu.s, &c. 

ASPILATES, or Asplewites, in the writings 


of tihe ancients, the name of a stfone, femous for 
its virtues against the spleen, and many other 
disorders ; it was to be applied externally, and 
fastened to the part with camel’s hair. 

ASPINY, or ANOLfARY-THORN, a drug used 
in medicine, on which particular duties ate im- 
posed by the tariff of the custom-house at Lyons. 
ASPIRE', Aspiro ; from ad, 

Aspir’ant, and ;s^iro, to breathe ; 

Aspir'ate, v. n. to search after dili- 

Aspira'tioij, gently, and in con- 

Aspire'xient, sequence of ar- 

Aspir'er, duous exertion to 

Aspir'ing. breathe firequently, 

and with apparent difficulty ; to pant after ; to 
pursue with eagerness an object deemed worthy 
of our ambition ; to desire with eagerness. To 
aspirate is to breathe strongly upon a letter in 
sounding it. 

he ; I kcft the matiner of his gait ; 

He rises on his toe ; that spirit of his 
in aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Shahpeare. 

Horace did ne'er asptre to epic bays ; 

Nor lofty Maxo stoop to lyrick lays. 

Roscommon, 

Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain ; 

I sought not fteedom, nor aspired to gain. Dri/den. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angols fell. 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 
H is only a guttural aspiration, i, e. a more forcible 
impulse of the breath from the lungs. Holder. 

A soul inspired with the warmest aspirations after 
celestial beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Watts. 

Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined? 

No! let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire, 

To fancy, freedom, harmony, resign'd ; 

Ambition's groveling crew for ever left behind. 

Jieattie*s Minstrel, 

Some more aspiring catch the neighbouring shrub. 
With clasping tendrils, and invest her branch. 

Cotpper. 

Ye steurs I which are the poetry of heaven! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, — 'tis to be forgiv'n. 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state. 

And claim a kindred with you ; — • 

Lord Byron* s Childe Harold. 
ASPIUS, in ichthyology, a species of the 
cyprinus, belonging to the abdominal order, P 
is met with in the lakes of Sweden. 

ASPOHTA'TION. Lat. mi, and porto, to 
carry ; a carrying to. 

A bare removal from the place in which l*e found 
the goods, though the thief does not quite make off 
w'ith them, is a sufficient asportation or carrying 
away. Blackstone. 

ASPOTAGOEN Mount, a sea-mark on the 
coast of Nova Scotia, from which ships bouno 
from Europe to Halifax generally look out. P 
rises on the promontory, between Mahone and 
Margaret’s bay, to about 600 feet above the leve 
of the sea. 

ASTRE, X 

As'pbely, i Lat. atper, rough in 
As'pren ESS, f tare ; applied to that which 
As’pbrate, ^ harsh, rugged, grating, bitteh 
Aspe'rity, 1 morose. 

As'perous. J 
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Blaelc «ttd «rbits ‘tat the mmt atpwmt and nneqnai 
lyfeolonrs ; so like* that it is hard to distinguish 
thorn : black is the most rough. Boyle, 

I hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or to 
be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing to a patron, that which Providence has en- 
abled me to do for myself. Dr. S. Johnson. 

The patience of Job is proverbial. After some of 
the eofnvulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he 
submitted himself, and repented in dtist and ashes. 
Hat even so, I do not find him blamed for reprehend- 
ing, and with a considerable degree of cLsperityy those 
ill-natured neighbours of his who visited his dunghill 
to read moral, political, and oeconomical lectures on 
his misery. Burke. 

ASP'Y, V. & Th. See Espy, 

In due season, as she alway aspied 
Euery thing to execute conucnicntly. 

The. one louer first frendly she eied, 

The secoad she offrod the cuppe curtesly. 

Chattel. The Rein of Loue. 

For Ion seide to Eroude, it is not leveful to thee to 
have the wyf of thi brother, and Erodias Icide aspies 
to him and woldc sle him and myghtc not. 

Wiclif. Mark. ch. vi. 

ASRAEL, the anfcel, according to the Ma- 
hommedan system, who is appropriated to take 
care of the souls of those who die. 

ASS, ) 

As'iitf INK, > Lat. asinusy a well known animal. 

Ass'like. j 

You have among you many a purchas'd slave ; 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules. 

You use in abject and in slavish part. 

Because you bought them. Shahspeare. 

You shall have more ado, to drive our dullest 
youth, our stocks and stubs, from such nurture ; than 
we have now, to hale our choicest and hopefullest 
wits, to that asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles. 

Milton. 

Ass, in zoology. See Equus. 

Ass, Coronation of the, in antiquity, was a 
part of the ceremony of the feast of V^esta, wherein 
the bakers put crowns on the heads of these 
quadrupeds; Ecce coronatis panis dependet 
asellis! Hence, in an ancient calendar, the 
ides of June are thus denoted : Festura est 
VestaD. Asinus coronatur ! This honor it seems 
was done the beast, because, according to the 
mythology, by its braying it had saved Vesta 
from being ravished by the Lampsacan god. 
Hence the formula, Vestas delicium est asinus. 

ASS AC, or Ass AX, in the materia medica of 
the ancients, the name given by the Arabians to 
the gum ammoniac of the Greeks ; but by many 
of the qualities attributed to this drug it does not 
appear to be the same that is now called so. 

ASSACH, or Assatii, a kind of purgation, 
anciently used in Wales, by the oaths of 300 men. 

ASSAI, in music, signifies quick ; or, accord- 
ing to others, that the motion of tlie piece be kept 
m a middle degree of quickness or slowness ; as, 
assai allegro, assai presto. See Alleouo and 
Vresto. 

ASSAIU, Fr. assaillir, Lat. 

-^aiVable, I f adsalire, to leap upon. 

Assail' A NT, v, & adj. >To assault; to make a 

Assaii/er, l sudden and vehement 

^Vssail'ment, ' attack by various means 

JUinoyance. 
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■ So, when he saw hw flait'riag arts to fail. 

With greedy force he 'gan the fort t' assail. 

Faerie Queene 

I'll put myself in poor and mean attire. 

And with a kind of umbei smirch my face ; 

The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 

And never stir assailants. Shahspeare, 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York. Id. 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms. 

Nor bide th' encounter of assailing eyes. Id. 

How have I fear'd your fate ! but fear’d it most. 
When love assailed you on the Libyan coast. 

Dryde.i. 

Prompt to assail and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in his impudence ; 

He dares the world ; and eager of a name, 

He thrusts about, and jostles into fame. 

Id, Hind and Panther. 
All books he reads, and all he reads avails. 
From Dryden's Fabies down to y's Tales. 

Pope. 

Sensible of their own force, and allured by the 
prospect of so rich a prize, the northern barbarians, 
in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, assailed at 
once all the frontiers of the Roman empire. Hume, 
When winds the mountain oak assaily 
And lay its glories waste. 

Content n^v slumber in the vale, 
UnconsgiJIlHI^ the blast. Beattie. 

ASSAM, or Asu am, a country between Bengal 
and Thibet, 700 miles in length, by about 70 in 
breadth. It is intersected by the Brahmapootra 
and several rivers. On the north it is bounded 
by the mountains of Bootan and Thibet, on t)te 
south by the Garrow mountains, on the west by 
Bengal and Bisnee, and on the east by the tribu- 
taries of Ava and China. Assam is very fertile, 
and produces a considerable quantity of gold, 
found in the beds of the rivers ; it also yields 
ivory, lac, pepper, silk, and cotton, and exports 
a con.siderable quantity of borax and musk, said 
to be procured from Bootan and Thibet. Its im- 
ports from Bengal are principally salt, various 
European commodities, and a few fine muslins. 
The inhabitants are genuine Hindoos, and are 
very shy of permitting foreigners to come among 
them. During the period that the Afghans and 
Moguls had possession of Bengal they frequently 
invaded this country, and even took possession 
of Ghergong the capital, but the unhealthiness 
of the climate compelled them always to retire 
with great loss. In the year 1793 a detachment 
of the East India Company's troops, under the 
command of Colonel Welsh, entered Assam for 
the purpose of reinstating the rajah Surjee Deo ; 
and, in consequence of the services then rendered 
him, the rajah established a reciprocal liberty of 
commerce between himself and the British ; and 
it was finally agreed that no European merchant 
or adventurer, of any description, should be al- 
lowed to fix his residence in Assam, without 
having previously obtained the permission of the 
British government, and of Maha Rajah Surjee 
Deo, of Assam. 

ASSANCALA, or Assancale, a strong town 
in Armenia, near the river Arras, in the road 
between Erzerum and Erivan, noted for its hot 
baths. It stands on a high hill, twenty-two 
miles east of Erzerum ; the walls are built in a 
spiral line all round the rock, and strengthened 
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wifh .«quare towers. The ditches are about two 
fathoms over, cut out of bard rock. 

ASSAPOORY, in natural history, » name 
l^iven by the people of the East Indies to a pe- 
culiar species of slate, which they use in medi- 
cine, reducing it to powder, and strewing it on 
burning coals that the sick person may receive 
the fumes of it. It is principally used for children 
when they are disordered by taking cold. The 
smell of it, while burning, is very offensive 
ASSARfUM, a small copper coin, being a 
part of the as. The word is used by Suidas in- 
differently with o/3oXoc, ai\d vo/a<r/ia, to denote a 
small piece of money ; in which he is followed 
by Ciijacius, who defines ‘afTtraptov, by minimus 
leris numraus. We find mention of the assarion 
in Matthew, chap. x. ver. 20., translated a 
farthing. 

ASSARON, an ancient Jewish measure of 
capacity, equal to the tenth part of an ephah. 
The assaron is the same with the orner. Jo- 
sephus calls it ((Tffapov; in the Hebrew it is 
written assanth. It was the measure of manna 
appointed for each person. 

ASSAS'SIN, V. & w. The etymology of 
Assas'sinacy, /this word has given 

Assas'sixatf., r. 5c n. 4 rise ti^much learned 
Assassina'tion. Jdiscu^E? and the 

question is still undecided. Applied to one who 
attacks and kills those unprepared for defence, 
by treachery, or sudden violence. 

It were done qtxickly ; if th’ oMamnation 
Could trammel up the consequence. Shahpeare. 

Such usa<'e as your honourable lords 
Afford me, cssussiTtafed and betray’d ; 

Who durst not, with your whole united pow’rs. 

In hght withstand one single and unarm’d. 

Milton, 

The Syrian king ; who, to surprise 
One man, as.iu.isin like, had Icvy’d war. 

War unprocl aim’d. Id. 

The duke finished his course by a wicked assas- 
ginution. Clarendon. 

In the very moment, as the knight withdrew from 
the duke, this oManiinate gave him, with a back blow, 
a deep wound into his left side. Wotton. 

The old king is just murdered ; and the person 
that did it is unknown — Let the soldiers seize him, 
for one of the amimnatta; and let me alone, to accuse 
him afterwards. Drydcn. 

Here hired assassins for their gain invade ; 

And treach’rcus pois’ners urge their fatal trade. 

Creech. 

When she hears of a murder, she enlarges more 
on the guilt of the suffering person, than of the as- 
sassin. Addison. 

Orestes brandish'd the revenging sword ; 

Slew the dire pair ; and gave to fun’ral flamo 
The vile assassin, and adult'rous dame, Pope. 
Useful, we grant ; it serves what life requires j 
But, dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. Id. 

Assassins, a tribe or clan in Syria, called 
also Ismaelians and Batanists, or Batenian.s. 
These people probably owed their origin to the 
Karmatians. a famous heretical sect among the 
Mahommedan.s, who .settled in Persia about the 
year 1090; whence, in process of time, they 
sent a colony into Syria, where they became 
possessed of a considerable tract of land among 
the mountains of Lebanon, extending itself 
from the neighbourhood of Antioch to Damas- 
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cui. The first chief and iegasiator of this extra- 
ordinary tribe was Hassan Sabah, a subtle 
impostor ; who, by his artifices, made fanatical 
and implicit slaves of his subjects. Their reli- 
gion was compounded of that of the Magi, the 
Jews, the Christians, and the Mahommedans: 
but the capital article of their creed was to be- 
lieve that the Holy Spirit resided in their chief; 
that his orders proceeded from God himself, and 
were real declarations of the divine pleasure. 
To this monarch the orientals gave the name of 
Scheik : but he is better known in Europe by 
the name of the Old Man of tlie Mountain. 
This chief, from his residence on mount Lebanon, 
sent, like a vindictive deity, inevitable death to 
all quarters of the world ; and many sovereigns 
paid secretly a pension to the Scheik, for the 
safety of their persons. The Knights Templars 
alone dared to defy his secret machinations and 
open force. Indeed, they were a permanent 
dispersed body, not to be cut off by massacres 
or assassinations. In 1090, Mfilek Shah, third 
sultan of the Seljukians, of Iran, sent a mes- 
senger to Hassan, the Old Man of that period, 
calling on him for obedience, and accompanying 
the demand with threats in the case of his re- 
fusal. Hassan desired the ambassador might be 
admitted; and having assembled around him his 
troops, commanded one of them to draw his 
d.'igger, and plunge it into his own breast; the 
man, without the slighest hesitation, stabbed 
himself to the heart, and fell dead at his sove- 
r(’i ;rrs fqpt. He then commanded a second to 
precipitate Jtimself from the nearest tower; and 
was instantaneously obeyed. ‘ Go,’ said Hassan, 

* to the sultan, your master, and inform him, that 
I have no other reply to make him, e.xcepting 
that I have seventy thousand troops e(|ually 
obedient with those you have this day witnessed.' 
The sultan took the hint; and havin'j, as Khn 
Amed states, othermatlers in his hands, thought 
it not advisable to prosecute a war against this 
prince. 

In 1 192, the as.sassins penetrated the palace 
of Conrade, marquis of Montserrat, who had 
displeased them, and put him to death. In 
1213, they assassinated Lewis of Bavaria. Hu- 
lakn, a khan of the Mogul Tartars, iu the year 
0.^.5 of the Hegira, or 1254 of the Christian era, 
entered their country, and dispossessed tliem ol 
sciveral places. In 1257, the Tartars conquered 
them and killed their prince; but it was not till 
1272, that they were totally extirpated; an 
achievement owing principally to the conduct and 
intrepidity of the Egyptian forces sent against 
them by the sultan Bibaris. 

ASSAULT', v.kn.-\ 

Assault' [NO, n. t Assilio, assullum. See 

Assault'able, i Assail. 

Assault'er. J 

Themuelves at discord fell. 

And cruel combat joined in middle space, 

With horrible assault and fury fell. 

Faerie Queenr- 

It hath been ever a dana:croas policy of Satan t*) 
assault the best; he knows that the multitude, 

' say of bees, will follow their master. , 

HaU*s Contemplatiofvi. 

After some unhappy assaults upon the prerogative 
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0 ^ tiie parliament, which produced its dissolution, 
thet^ fdll6wed a eompbsnre. Clarendon. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very 
hard to be supported nsalnst the assatUts of opposition. 

Locke. 

The king granted the Jews, to gather themselves 
together, and to stand for their life, to destroy all 
the power, that would assault them, Esther . viii. 11. 

Before the gates, the cries of babes new-born. 
Whom fate had from thcii tender mothers torn, 
Assatdi his ears. Dri/den. 

Now cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 

<5ave mischief birth, and m^de that mischief bold ; 
And double death did wretched man invade. 

By steel assaulted, and by gold bctrayM. Td. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their 
might, we esteemed few swords, in a just defence, 
able to resist many unjust assaulters, Sidiu’^. 

This just rebuke inflamed the Lycian crew. 

They join, they thicken, and th’ assault renew; 
UnraovM tli'embodied Greeks their fury dare. 

And fixM, support the weight of all the war. 

Pope. Homer*8 Iliad, xii. 505. 

Assault, in law, is an attempt to beat another, 
and may be committed without touching him : as 
if one lifts up his cane or fist in a threatening 
manner at another ; or strikes at him, but misses 
him; this is an assault, insulins, which Finch 
describes to be ‘an unlawful setting upon one’s 
person.’ This also is an inchoate violence, 
amounting considerably liighei than bare threats ; 
and, therefore, though no actual suffering is 
proved, yet the party injured may have redress 
by action of trespass vi et arm is, wherein he 
shall recover damages as a compensutioij^for the 
injury. 

Assault, in the military art, a furious effort 
made to carry a fortified post, camp, or fortress, 
wherein the assailants do not screen themselves 
by any works : while the assault continues, the 
batteries cease, for fear of killing their own men. 

ASSAY', u. & a, Fr. cssuj/er, Ital. assagiare, 
to try, examine, prove; to submit to experi- 
ment; to test. 

One, that to bounty never cast his mind ; 

No thought of honour never did assay 

His baser breast. Spenser. 

She heard with patience all, unto the end ; 

Ami strove, to master sorrowful assay. 

Faerie Queene. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general, a 
little to assay them; and so, with some horsemen, 
charged them home. Hayward. 

W^at unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 

picked out of my conversation, that he dares in this 

manner assay me ? Shakspeare. 

Be sure to find. 

What I foretell thee ; many a hard assay 
Ot dangers, and adversities, and pains, 

Er> thou of Israel’s sceptre get fast hold. Milton. 

The men he prest but late 
To hard assays unfit, unsure y need ; 

Vet arm’d to point, m well attempted plate. 

. Fairfax. 

She thrice assayed to speak ; her accents hung, 
nd falt'ring dy’d unfinish’d on her tongue, 
vanish’d into sighs : with long delay 
er voice return’d ; and found the wonted way. 

})ryden*s Fables. 

Assaying, or Essaying, in metallurgy, is 
metliod of ascertaining the actual quantity of 
pure gold or silver lu a given metallic mass. 
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The term might, with equal, propriety, be ap- 
plied to ascertaining the presence and quantity of 
any metal, perfect or imperfect, in a mass of 
ore : but it has, from the universal value of the 
pure or precious metals, been gradually appro- 
priated to the best modes of separating them 
from all admixture, the baser metals being con- 
sidered by the assayer as of no value or consi- 
deration. W e thus, therefore, apply the terra in 
this paper; referring to the article Metallurgy, 
and the names of other metallic ores, in their al- 
phabetical places, for more general observations. 

Assaying is a species of chemical analysis, 
owing its origin probably, like the rest of the 
modern terms of chemistry, to the alchemy of 
darker ages. In this country the Liber Niger 
Scacarii, cited by Du Cange, attributes the first 
assay of money to the bishop of Salisbury, a 
royal treasurer, in the reign of Henry I. It 
states, tliat if the examined money was found to 
be deficient above sixpence in the pound, it was 
not deemed lawful money of the king, Du Cange, 
Gloss, i. p. 343. And thus is explained the first 
application of the terms arsas and arsuram, to 
money, in the Exchequer-book. But, it is 
clear, that some species of assay was prac- 
tised by our ancestors as early as the Norman 
conquest, Ijto^^day-book expressly stating, 
vol. i. f. 15, £65 of coined money was 

only worth £50 in pure silver, ‘ according to the 
assay of the Mint.’ This is the passage : ‘ Totum 
inanerium T. R. E. et post valuit xl. libras. 
Modo similiter xl. lib. Tainen reddit 2 lib. ad 
arsuram et pensum qure valent Ixv. lib.’ It 
also appears, by the same authority, that the 
king had this right of assay in several places 
beside the capital. It is remarkable, as Mr. 
Turner has observed, that we have no Anglo- 
Saxon gold coins, though numerous silver coins 
of that period have come down to us. That 
learned historian thinks, that both gold and 
silver uncoined, w’ere, however, in circulation at 
this date. According to Dr. Henry’s account of 
the conduct of Henry VIII. in respect to the 
coinage, it became indeed, most important that 
some system shotild be adopted for regulating 
the standard value of our coins. 

‘ That monarch,’ he remarks, ‘ after he had 
squandered all his father’s treasures, the grants 
he had received from parliament, and the 
great sums he had derived from the dissolution 
of the religious houses, began to diminish his 
coins both in weight and fineness. This dimi- 
nution at first was small, in hopes, perhaps, that 
it would not be perceived ; but, after he nad got 
into this fatal career, he proceeded by rapid 
steps to the most pernicious lengths. In the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, silver money of all 
the different kinds was coined, which had only 
ohe-half silver and the other half alloy. He did 
not even stop here ; in the last year of his reign, 
he coined money that had only four ounces of silver 
and eight ounces of alloy in the pound weight; 
and the nominal pound of this base money was 
worth only 9s. 3Jd. of our present money. He 
began to debase his gold coins at the same time, 
and proceeded by the same degrees.’ But it 
would be tedious to follow him in every step. 
In this degraded and debased condition Henry 
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the EigRlh left the mcmey of his kingdom to bis 
son and successor Edward the Sixth. This 
shameful debasement of the money of his king- 
dom, was one of the most imprudent, dishonor- 
able, and pernicious measures of his rei^n : it 
was productive of innumerable inconveniences 
and great perplexity in business of all kinds ; 
and the restoration of it to its standard purity 
was found to be a work of great difficulty,' 
Henry's History of Great Britain, vol. xii. p. 
336, 337. It is worthy of observation, that since 
that period, we have had no such capricious and 
nefarious attempts ; and the regulations of the 
royal British jflint may now be quoted as at 
once most scientific and effective. 

The art, to which this paper is devoted, con- 
sists of two distinct branches or operations, the 
separation of alloy, or base metals, from the 
precious ores, accomplished by what is tech- 
nically called cupellation ; and the separation 
of the precious metals, gold, platina, and silver 
from each other, calletl quartation and parting. 

The separation of gold, silver, and platina, 
from baser metals, is conducted by exposing the 
whole metallic mass, in which they are sup- 
posed to be contained, mixed with a certain por- 
tion of lead, to a strong heat, in a shallow cru- 
cible, made of burned bone^|g|^ed a cupel ; 
which is placed in a muffie or small earthen 
oven, fixed in the midst of a fiimace. The lead 
now vitrifies, or becomes converted into a glassy 
calx, which dissolves the imperfect metals : and 
this calx, with those metals which it absorbs, 
soaks into the cupel, and leaves the precious 
metals in a state of purity. * In proportion to 
the violence of the heat,' says Dr. Aikm, * is the 
density of the fume, the violence with which it 
is given off, the convexity of the surface of the 
globule of melted matter, and the rapidity with 
which the vitrified oxide circulates (as it is 
termed), or falls down the sides of the metal. 
As the cupellation advances, tlie melted button 
becomes rounder, its surface becomes streaky 
with large bright points of the fused oxide, 
which moves with increased rapidity, till at lust 
the globule, being now freed from all the lead 
and other alloy, suddenly lightens ; the last por- 
tions of litharge on the surface disappear with 
great rapidity ; showing the melted metal bright 
with imdescent colors, which directly after be- 
comes opaque, and suddenly appears brilliant, 
clean, and while, as if a curtain had been with- 
drawn from it; The operation being now 
finished, and the silver left pure, the cupel is al- 
lowed to cool gradually, till the globule of silver 
is fixed, after which it is taken out of the cupel 
while still hot, and when cold weighed with 
as much accuracy as at first. The difference 
between the globule and the silver at first put in, 
shows the quantity of alloy, the globule being 
now perfectly pure silver, if the operation has 
been well pemrmed. The reason of cooling 
file 'globule or button gradually is, that pure 
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silver, when congealing, assumes a crystalline 
texture, and if the outer surface is too suddenly 
fixed, it forcibly contracts on the still fluid part 
in the centre, causing it to spurt out in arbor- i « 
eacent shoots, by which some minute portions 
are often thrown out of the cupel, and the assay 
spoiled.' 

The assay of gold and silver is alike, it will be 
observed, throughout the process of cupellation. 

As lead is the medium required for the absorp- 
tion of other metals, both the quality and quan- 
tity of that metal employed become important to 
ascertain. If it contains 'much silver, it will be 
easy to perceive a source of material error in the 
operations of the assay er. Lead revived from 
Utliarge contains only about half a grain in the 
pound weight, and is therefore preferred to lead 
immediately revived from the ore, which usually 
contains a larger quantity. 

As to the proper quantity of lead, it is desir- 
able at first to ascertain the comparative state of 
purity of the ingot to be assayed. In this coun-^ 
try, such a judgment is generally formed from 
inspection of tlie color, hardness, tenacity, &c. 
of the metal, but formerly touch-needles were 
employed for this purpose. These, which are 
not entirely in disuse, consist of small bars of 
differently proportioned alloys, of known com- 
position. If a streak is made with the ingot 
upon the surface of black flint, or basalt, a spe- 
cies of indurated slate, called by the ancients 
/Bairavoc, and still known by the name of basa- 
nite, even upon a fragment of black pottery, 
by con^aring the streaks with those made on 
the same stone from needles of known compo- 
sition, the relative purity of the ingot may be in- 
ferred. ‘Copper' says Dr. Aikin, ‘ the usual alloy 
of the fine metals, when taken singly, is found to 
requite from ten to fourteen times its weight of 
lead for complete scorification on the cupel. 
Now, all adraiMftires of fine metal tend to pro- 
tect tlie copper from the action of the litharge 
and the more obstinately, the greater the propor- 
tion of fine metal. So that copper, witn three 
times its weight of silver (or 9 oz. fine), requires 
forty times as much lead as copper ; with eleven 
parts of silver it requires seventy-two parts of 
lead, and the like in an increasing ratio. The fol- 
lowing is the table of the proportions of lead re- 
quired to different alloys of copper; of which a 
lew points are founded on the above-mentioned 
experiments, and the rest filled up according to 
the estimated ratio of increase, being multiples 
of the assay integer 24 in arithmetical progres- 
sion. In the three first columns is shown the 
absolute increase of the quantity of lead in alloys 
of decreasing fineness ; in the three last columns 
will be seen the gradual diminution of the pro- 
tecting power of fine metal against scorification, 
in proportion to the increase of alloy, shown by 
the decreasing quantity of lead required for the 
same weight of copper, under different mixtures. 
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TABLE. 



It should be remarked, however, that many 
assayers of good authority use proportions of 
lead considerably different from the above table ; 
and the whole of the numbers here given may be 
considered as rather high, in regard to the quan- 
tity of lead. The assaying of gold, if that noble 
metal contained copper as an alloy, would be as 
simple and expeditious as tliat of silver ; hut all 
gola contains a portion of silver, which cannot 
be destroyed by cupellation : it may also con- 
tain platina; but this is not commonly found. 

After it has passed the cupel, quartation 
and parting become necessary. Thejiformer 
consists in adding (generally) three parts bf silver 
to the mass of supposed gold, and fusing them 
togetlier. It is an object of importance to pre- 
vent the cornets from being broken, the result 
being less likely to be accurate when the gold is 
in fragments ; and to prevent this, the quantity 
of silver used is no more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary, it being found that the less the quantity 
of gold, compared to the silver, used in the 
assay, the more likely is the gold to be broken 
into pieces. ^ Suppose, for example,^ says Mr. 
Mushet, * that a gold assay is made firom the in- 


into small clay crucibles, into which they are 
allowed gently to fall by inverting the matrass, 
with a portion of water in it, which breaks their 
fall, and also collects any grains of gold that may 
be in the matrass. The water is then poured off, 
and they are put into the furnace, and annealed 
under a hrightcherry heat. When cooled, the 
pieces of go^lBihibit their beautiful character- 
istic lustre, and possess all the softness and flexi- 
bility of that metal. The weight of the original 
metallic mass before cupellation and in the subse- 
quent stages, compared with the final weight now 
ascertained, indicates the degree of fineness of 
the ingot, or ore, of which it is a part. In esti- 
mating or expressing this fineness in regard to 
gold, the whole mass spoken of is supposed to 
weigh twenty-four carats of twelve grains each, 
either real, or merely proportional, like the 
assayer's weights; and the pure gold is called 
fine. Thus, if gold be said to be twenty-three 
carats fine, it is to be understood, that in amass 
weighing twenty-four carats, the quantity of pure 
gold amounts to twenty-three carats. 

The assay report of gold, says the official gen- 
tleman we have quoted above, is made accord- 


teger, or pound, weighing twelve grains Troy, 
an addition of from twenty-four m thirty-six 
grains of pure silver is made in addition to the 
small portion already supposed to exist in the 
TOfas^ This becomes thoroughly incorporated 
with the gold in the process of cupellation. The 
globule, or button, as soon as it is taken from 
the furnace, is passed between a pair of polished 
8teel rollers, and drawn out into a tliin lamina, 
or plate, of the thickness of a sixpence, and re- 
turned into the furnace to be annealed. After 
being kept m a red heat for some time, it is taken 
out and suffered to cool. It is then wound up 
into a cornet. This is put into a glass matrass, 
of the shape of an inverted cone, and with about 
twice or thrice its weight of very pure nitric 
acid. M. Vauquelin recommends it to be 1*25 
specific gravity.^ 

The hot acid being very carefully poured from 
the inatrass, warm water is added to wash any 
remams of silver from the gold, and the addition 
jjepeated until the water comes off perfectly clear. 
A he cornets of gold, which are of a dull brown 
QOior, are then put according to their numbers 


ing as it is better or worse than standard. Tlie 
standard of our gold coin is twenty-two earate 
fine, and two carats alloy. If, by assay, an ingot 
of gold was found to contain twenty-one carats 
of fine gold, it would be reported worse one 
carat, the mass containing a carat of alloy more 
than the proportion of two carats to twenty-two 
carats fine. If the ingot weighed fifteen pounds 
Troy, there would be deducted from the gross 
weight one carat, or 240 grains Troy, reducing 
the standard of the mass to 14 lbs. 1 1 ozs. lOdwts. 
If, on the contrary, the mass was found to con- 
tain twenty-three carats fine gold, it would be 
reported one carat better than standard ; and 
this carat would be added to tlie gross weight of 
the ingot, which we have supposed to weigh 
fifteen pounds Troy, and would be called 15 lbs. 
Ooa. 10 dwts. of standard gold. When the gold 
assay pound or integer is only twelve grains, die 
quarter assay grain weighs only ^ part of a Troy 
grain. ITiis will show how delicate the scales 
must be by which the assayer works in order to 
obtain accuracy. In the royal mint the scales of 
the asaayers will be sensibly affected even with 
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the TiKjQth part of a Troy grain. When the em- mass consisting of twenty-four carats, this thirty 
jieror of Russia lately visited the mint, he was second part denotes l-768th part of the mass 
l^articularly struck with the extreme delicacy of It may easily be conceived, therefore, that if the 
the assay scales of Mr. Bingley, the king’s assay- whole six circumstances were to exist, and be 
master. That gentleman requested the favor of productive of errors falling the same way, the 
his imperial majesty to put one of the hairs of loss would be very considerable, 
his head into the scale, which he did, and, to the It is indispensably necessary, therefore, that 
great satisfaction of his majesty, it very sensibly one uniform process should be followed in the 
affected the equilibrium of the beam.’ assays of gold ; and it is a matter of astonish- 

It is necessary to be careful that the silver used ment, that such an accurate proces.-^ si u mid not 
in this last process should contain no gold, other- have been prescribed by government for assay ers 
wise a source of material error would arise in in an operation of such great commercial im«* 
the operation ; and, as silver generally contains a portance, instead of every one being left to follow 
small portion of gold, the best assayers use that nis own judgment. The process recommended 
which is revived from a precipitation of the ni- in the report before us is as follows : — 
trate of silver. This nitrate of silver is precipi- Twelve grains of the gold intended to be as- 
tated by immersing in it plates of copper : it sayed must be mixed with thirty grains of fine 
may also be recovered by a solution of common silver, and cupelled with 108 grains of lead, 
salt, which converts the silver into luna cornea, The cupellation must be carefully attended to, 
of which, when washed and well dried, 100 parts and all the imperfect buttons rejected. When 
contain seventy-five of silver. The accuracy of the the cupellation is ended, the button must be re- 
assay may also be proved by this process. The duced by lamination into a plate of one inch and 
luna cornea, however, is more difficult to reduce a half, or rather more, in length, and four or five 
to the metallic state. limes in breadtli. This must be rolled up upon 

Many dealers in bullion (the bank of England a quill, and placed in a matrass capable of hold- 
we believe uniformly) refuse to purchase any ing about three ounces of liquid, when filled up 
foreign gold bullion, until it Ixas been reinelted to its narrow part. Two ounces and a half of 
by refiners or melters on whUfcJfntegrity they very pure aqna-fortis, of the strength of twenty 
can rely. degrees of Baume’s areometer, must then be 

Platina, on account of its great value, is not poured upon it; and the matrass being placed 
likely to be used in debasing silver; but it may be upon hot ashes, or sand, the acid must be kept 
fraudulently added to gold. Like gold and sil- gently boiling for a quarter of an hour ; the acid 
ver, it resists the action of lead upon the cupel ; must be cautiously decanted, and an ad- 
but an expert assayer will recognise its presence ditionai quantity of one ounce and a lialf must 
by the very different appearance which it gives be poured on the metal, and slightly boiled for 
to the button of metal in fusion. This is less twelve minutes. This being likewise carefully 
perfect ; a much greater heat is required ; and decanted, the small spiral piece of metal must 
the color less bright ; and, in a very small pro- be washed with filtered river water, or distilled 
portion, it gives to the gold a strong tendency to water, by filling the matrass with this fluid. The 
crystallisation. Nothing is required for its sepa- vessel is then to be reversed, by applying the 
ration but to proceed exactly as in a gold assay ; extremity of its**neck against the bottom of a 
and, by reducing the lamina of metal very thin, crucible of fine earth, the internal surface of 
to form the cornet, the platina, though alone in- which is very smooth. The annealing must then 
soluble in nitric acid, may, with the silver, be be made, after having separated the portion of 
totally removed from the gold. water which had fallen into tlie cnicible ; and. 

Some idea of the delicacy required through the lastly, the annealed gold must be weighed. For 
whole of the foregoing operations may be formed the certainty of this operation, two assays must 
from an authentic statement, that in our national be made in the same manner, together with a 
mint an assay of twenty grains is relied on for third assay upon gold of twenty-four carats, or 
giving the value of a mass of gold of fifteen upon gold tlie fineness of which is perfectly and 
pounds, or of silver of sixty pounds in weight. generally known. 

The Annales de Chimie, vol. vi, p.64, contain No conclusion must be drawn from this assay, 
some very interesting details of recent attempts unless the latter gold should prove to be of the 
of the French government to establish an accurate fineness of twenty-four carats exactly, or of its 
assay of gold. The general result is as follows, known degree of fineness ; for, if there be either 
nearly in the terms of the experimenters loss or surplus, it may be inferred, that the other 

Six principal circumstances appear to affect two assays, having undergone the same opera- 
the operation of parting: namely, the quantity tion, must be subject to the same error. The 
of acid used in parting, or in the first boiling ; operation being made accoVding to this process, 
the concentration of this acid ; the time employed by several assayers, in circumstances of import- 
in its application ; the quantity of acid made use ance, such as those which relate to large fabn- 
of in the reprise, or second operation ; its con- cations, the fineness of the gold must not be 

centration ; and the time during which it is depended on, nor considered as accurately known, 

applied. From the experiments it has been unless all the assayers have obtained a uniform 
shown, that each of these unfavorable circum- result without communication with each other, 
stances might easily occasion a loss of from the The authors observe, however, that this identity 
Half of a tliirty-second part of a carat, to two' must be considered as existing to the accuracy o 
thirty-second parts. The writers explain their half of the thirty-second part of a carat, roj 
technical language by obsenring, that, the whole notwithstanding every possible precaution o 
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uniformity, it very seldom happens that an abso- 
lute agreement is obtained between the different 
assays of one and the same ingot ; because the 
ingot itself may differ in its fineness in different 
parts of its mass. 

The assaying of silver does not differ from that 
of gold, excepting that the parting operation is 
not necessary. A certain small portion of the 
silver is absorbed by the cupel and the more 
when a larger quantity of lead is used, unless 
the quantity of lead be excessive ; in which case 
most of it will be scorified before it begins to act 
upon the silver. Messrs, llellot, Tibet, and 
Macquer, from their experiments made by order 
of the hreiich government, have ascertained, that 
four parts of lead are requisite for silver of eleven 
pennyweights twelve grains fine, or containing 
this weight of pure silver, and twelve grains of 
alloy, in twelve pennyweights; six parts of le^id 
for silver of eleven pennyweights; eight parts 
lead for silver of ten pennyweights ; ten parts 
lead for silver of nine pennyweights : and so on 
in the same progression. The following is the 
assay table of M . D’Arcet : 


Titles of the 
Silver. 

Quantities of, 
copper in the 
alloy. 

Doses of lead 
necessary, the 
weight of sil- 
ver being 1. 

Relation be- 
tween the 
lead and 
copper. 

Silver at 1000 

0 

3-lOths. 


950 

50 

3 

70tol 

900 

100 

7 

60—1 

800 

200 

10 

50—1 

700 

300 

12 

40—1 

600 

400 

14 

35—1 

500 

500 

from 16 to 17 

32—1 

400 

600 

16—17 

26-66—1 

300 

700 

16—17 

22*857—1 

200 

800 

16—17 

20—1 

100 

900 

16—17 

17-77—1 

pure copper. 

1000 

16—17 

16—1 


This table supposes, that the title of the silver 
to be assayed is known ; but when it is not, it 
may be determined approximately, by exposing 
in the cupel 0* 1 part of this silver with 1 of lead. 
French gold and silver coin contains l-lOtli of 
copper united to the precious metal. British 
silver coin consists of silver and 1 copper; 
our gold coin contains 1 l-12ths of gold. The 
remainder is either copper, or a mixture of silver 
and copper. 

In our plate entitled Assaying we give the 
assay furnace and its instruments, as used at the 
Royal Mint, and Goldsmith’s Hall, London. 

lig. 1. AAAA is a front elevation of the assay 
furnace ; a a one of two iron rollers on which 
the furnace rests; b the ash-pit; cc the ash-pit 
dampers, moving in a horizontal direction to- 
wards each other, for regulating the draxight of 
the furnace ; d the door, or opening by which 
the cupels are introduced into the muffle ; c a 
movable funnel or chimney, by which the 
draught of the furnace is increased. 

BBBB, Fig. 2, is a perpendicular section of 
tig- 1 ; «« ends of the rollers; h the ash-pit; c 
one of the ash-pit dampers; d the grate; c the 
VoL. 111 . ^ ^ ' 


plate upon which the muffle rests, and which 13 
covered with loam nearly one inch thick; / a 
section of the mufllle representing the situation 
of the cupels; ^ the mouth-plate, and upon it 
are laid pieces of charcoal, which during the pro- 
cess are ignited, and heat the air that is to pass 
oyer the surface of the cupels ; h the interior of 
the furnace, exhibiting the fuel. 

The total height of the furnace is two feet six 
inches and a half; from llie bottom to the grate 
six inches; the grate, muffle, plate, and bed 
of loam with whicli it is covered tliree inches ; 
from the upper surface of the grate to the com- 
mencement of the funnel, c, is six inches. The 
square of the furnace whicli receives the muffle 
and fuel is eleven inches and three-quarters by 
fifteen inches. The external sides of the furnace 
are made of plates of wrought iron, and arc lined 
with a two-inch fire brick. 

Fig. 3 is the muffle, a sort of small oven, 
made of crucible clay, and open at one end. On 
the floor of the muffle the cupels are ranged in 
order, so that by a corresponding board as a re- 
gister, the position of cacli may be preserved 
with reference to their respective contents. At 
the sides of the muffle arc three or four slits to 
allow of the circulation of the air, which is essen- 
tial to the R usual to spread over the 

floor of the muffle a thin layer of sand, or pow- 
dered chalk, to prevent the fused oxide of lead 
which may penetrate the cupel, from cementing 
it to the bottom of the muffle. 

Fig. 4 is the muffle plate on which it rests in 
the furnace. 

Fig. 5 is the door seen at d in fig. 1, with n its 
sliding mouth-plate. 

Fig. 6 represents the mode of closing the 
mouth of the furnace w itli cylinders of charcoal, 
which being ignited, heat the air, before it arrives 
at the surface of the inetul in the cupels. 

Fig. 7 two cupels ; they are made of bones 
calcined and reduced to a moderately fine jiow- 
der, which is mixed up with water so as to 
form a paste. The shape is produced by ram - 
ming this paste into truncated conietd moulds, a 
cavity is then formed at the upper surface of each 
by means of a round ended pestle or rammer. 
The cupel is disengaged from the mould, and 
suflered to become thoroughly dry iu the open 
air before it can be made use of for an assay. 
The core of ox horns is considered the best 
substance for producing the phosphate of lime 
for cupels. Those commonly employed in the 
mint arc one inch in diameter by sevcn-eiglulis 
in depth. 

Fig. B the teaser for cleaning the grate. 

Fig. 9 a larger teaser, which is introduced at 
the top of the furnace, for keeping a complete 
supply of charcoal around the imifile. 

Fig. 10 the tongs used for charging the assays 
into the cupels. 

Fig. 11 represents a board of wood used as a 
register, and is divided into forty-five equal com- 
partments, upon which the a.ssays are placed 
previous to their being introducfcl into the fur- 
nace. When the operation i.s performed, tlie 
cupels are phu’ed in the furnace in situations 
corresponding to the.se assays oti the board ; by 
tliese means all confusion is avoided, and wiih- 

V 
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out this regularity, it would be impossible to 
preserve the accuracy which the delicate opera- 
tion of the assayer requires. 

Assay-Master, an officer, under certain cor- 
porations, entrusted with the care of making true 
touch, or assay, of gold and silver ; and giving a 
just report of the goodness or badness thereof. 
Such is the assay-master of the mint in the Tower, 
called also assayer of the king. 

The assay-master of the goldsmith’s company 
is an assistant- warden, called also a touch-war- 
den, appointed to survey, assay, and mark all 
the silver-work, &;c. committed to him. There 
are also assay-masters, appointed by statute, at 
York, Exeter, Bristol, Chester, Norwich, New- 
castle, and Birmingham, for assaying wrought 
plate. The assay-master is to retain eight grains 
of every pound Troy of silver brought to him ; 
four whereof are to be put in the pix, or box of 
deal, to be re-a.ssayed the next year ; and the 
other four to be allowed him for his waste and 
spillings. 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 4. 1 Ann. c. 9. 

Note, The number of pennyweights set 
down in the assay-master’s report, is to be ac- 
counted as per pound, or so much iu every 
pound of twelve ounces Troy. For every twenty 
pennyweights, or ounce Troy, the silver is found 
by the assay to be w'orse than 
ling, sixpence is to be deducted ; nccause every 
ounce will cost so much to reduce it to standard 
goodness, or to change it for sterling. In gold, 
for every carat it is set down to be worse than 
standard, you are to account that in the ounce 
Troy it is worse by so many times 3s. fk/. And 
for every grain it is set down worse, you must 
account it w'orseby so many times Ih/. in the 
ounce Troy. And for every half grain, 5\d. ; 
for so much it will cost to make it of standard 
goodness, &cc. 

Assay-Balaxce, a balance used in the opera- 
tion of assay big. See Balance. 

Assay of Wfigiits and IMeaslres, often 
signifies the trial or examination of common 
wei^hls and measures by the clerk of a market. 
AS.SECU'JIE, ^ Barbarous Lat. assecu- 
Assecl'rance, Lat. securus, to give 

Assecura'tion. j assurance. 

(’an nf*vcr mischief end as it begun ; 
hut being once out, must farther out of force? 

Think you that any means under the sun 
Can asjsccure so indirect a course ? 

Daniel. Civil War. bk, iii. p. 473. 
Hut I)ow far then reaches tliis asxixuratwn? So far 
as to exclude all fears, all doubting and hesitation? 
Neither of these. Hisfioj) JfalVs Sermons* 

ASSECUTION. Lat. asscYjuor, aasecutus, 

from ad and sequoty the act of following up, ob- 
taining. 

Hy the canon law, a person after he has been in 
'full possession of a second heiiefice, cannot return to 
his first, because it is immediately void by his wtsecu- 
tion of a second. AylifyCs Parcryon. 

A.S.SKLYN (John), a famous llutch painter, 

He distin- 


horses. He travelled into France and Italy;' 
and was much pleased wjth the manner of Bam* 
boccio^ which ne always followed, e.xcept in the 
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painting landscapes, in which Claude Lorraine 
was his model. Twenty-four of his landscapes 
have been engraved by Perelle, and sold at high 
prices. lie died at Amsterdam in 1660 . 

ASSEMANI, I. S. and *8. E. two learned 
librarians of the Vatican, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Joseph Simon was born 
at Rome 1687, and died 1768. He wrote Bib- 
liotheca Orientalis Clementino Vaticana, llomae, 
1719-28, 4 vols. folio, affording ample proof of his 
learning in the numerous notices it contains of Sy- 
riac, Arabic, and Persian manuscripts, with lives 
of their authors. S. Ephraem, Syri, Opera omnia, 
quae extant, Giu'ce, Syriace, et Latine, Roms, 
1732-34, 6 vols. folio ; Italicae llistoria? Scriptores 
ex Bibl. Vat., Rom®, 1751-53,4 vols. 4to; Ka- 
lendaria Ecclesiae Uni vers®, &c. Romae, 1755- 
57, 6 vols. 4to. Assemani, S. E. nephew of the 
foregoing, wrote Bibliothecae Mediceo Lauren- 
tiine et Palatinae Codd. MSS. Orientalium Cata- 
logus, Florentiie, 1742,2 vols. folio; Acta Sauc- 
tofum Martyrum Oriental et Occidental, Ilomac, 
1748, 2 vols. folio. 

ASSEM'BLANCE. Fr. scmblcr, a likene.S 3 . 
Sec Semblance. 

FalsT. Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to 
chuse a man ? Caro I for the lirnbe, the thcwe.s, the 
stature, bulke, and bigge asscmhlance of a man ? (iive 
me the spirit. Master Shallow, 

• Shahspeare. i/enry /F. part ii. 

ASSEMBLE, v. & Fr. afisemblery from 

Assem’blage, the I.atin ady to, and 

Assem'blance, simuly together. To 

Assem'rler, I bring together, or in 

Assem'bling, one place; to collect; 

AssEM'iav. J to convene, 

A rout of people there assembled were. 

Of every sort and nation under sky, 

Which, with great uproar, pressed to draw near 
To the upper part, w'hero was advanced higli 
A .stately scat of sovereign majesty. Spenser. 

Mahomet made the people believe that lie would 
call a hill to him ; and from the top of it offer up 
his prayers for the observers of his law. The people 
assembled; Mahomet called the hill to come to hioi, 
again and again; and, when the hill stood still, lie 
was never a whit abashed, but said ; ' If the hill will 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the hill.’ 

Lord Bacon's Kssojjs. 

These men assembled, and found Daniel praying. 

JlanicL 

And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and 
shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, ami gather toge- 
ther the dispersed of Judah. Isaiah xi. 12. 

He wonders for what end you liave assembled 

Such troops of citizens to come to him. 

Sludispearc. 

Assemble all in choirs, and with their notes 

Salute and welcome up the rising sun, Otway. 

O Hartford (fitted, or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains. 

With innocence and meditation join’d 

In soft assemblage ) listen to my song ! Thomson. 

The A.SSF.MBLY OF DiviNES at Westminster, 
was an association of ministers and others, surn- 


government and liturgy oi me cnurcu 
land, and for vindicating and clearing the sai ^ 
church from false aspersions and interpretations* 
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It also met expressly according to the words 
of the covenant, ‘ for the extirpation of pre- 
lacie, that is church-government by arch-bi- 
shops, bishops, their chancellors, and com- 
missaries, deans and chapters, archdeacons and 
all other ecclesiastical officers/ This assem- 
bly consisted of 121 divines and thirty laymen, 

* celebrated * in their party,' says Mr. Hume, 

' for piety and learning.^ The leading parties 
were the Presbyterians, Erastians, and Indepen- 
dents. The works of the assembly, besid(‘s some 
letters to foreign churches, and occasional admo- 
nitions were, 1. Their humble Advice to Parlia- 
ment, for Ordination of Ministers, and settling 
the Presbyterian Government. 2. A Directory 
for Public Worship. 3. A Confession of Faith. 
4. A larger and a shorter Catechism. 5. A Review 
of some of the Thirty-nine Articles, lloth the 
larger and shorter Assembly’s catechism, are 
largely in use at the present time among the 
English Calvinistic dissenters. 

Assemblies of the clergy are otherwise called 
convocations, synods, councils. The annual 
meeting of the church of Scotland is called the 
General Assembly ; in which his Majesty is re- 
presented by his commissioner, generally a 
Scottish nobleman, but who has no voice in the 
deliberations : his duty being confined to the 
calling and dissolution of the meeting, which 
he does in the name of his Majesty, whilst the 
Moderator does the same in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This assembly possesses the 
highest authority in the church of Scotland ; a 
presbytery, composed of fewer than twelve pa- 
rishes, sends two ministers and one ruling elder 
to the assembly ; if it contains between twelve 
and eighteen ministers, it sends three of these, 
and one ruling elder ; if it contains between 
eighteen and twenty-four ministers, it sends four 
ministers and two ruling elders; and of twenty- 
four ministers, it sends five with two ruling 
elders. Every royal borough deputes one ruling 
elder, and J^dinburgh two ; their election must 
be attested by the kirk-session of their respective 
boroughs. Every university sends one commis- 
sioner from its own body. The commissioners 
are clrosen annually six weeks before the meet- 
ing of the assembly ; and the ruling elders are 
often men of the first eminence for rank and 
talents. ' 

Assemblies of the Roman people were called 
comitia. 

Assemblies of the States. Under the Go- 
thic governments, the supreme legislative power 
war lodged in an assembly of the states of the 
kingdom held annually for the like purposes as 
our parliaments. There were some feeble remains 
of them in France and Poland before the late re- 
volutions and counter-revolutions. 

Assembly, in the military art, the second 
beating of a drum before a march ; at which the 
soldiers , strike their tents, roll them up, and 
stand to arms. See Drum. 

ASSENS, a bailiwic and town of Denmark, 
on the west coast of the island of Fiinen, which 
carries on a considerable trade in corn. It is 
also called Asnes, which signifies the holy pro- 
montory. A battle was fought in it, in 1536, 
wherein Christian III. obtained a decisive victory 


over Christian II. Here is a ferry across the 
little Belt to Holstein. Long. 9” 54' E., lat. 55° 
20' N. 

ASSENT', V. & Lut. assenfiurf from a(/, 

Assenta'tion, # and senfioj to tbiiik to, to 
Assenta'tor, Mie of the same opinion. 
Assent'er, i To agree to what is pro- 

Assknt'ment. J posed, to bring one’s 
mind to a thing, to comply. Assentation is sy- 
nonymous with flattery ; obsecpiiousness. 

And the Jews also nxsented, saying tliat those things 
were so. Acts xxiv. 9. 

Their arguments are but precarious, and subsist 
upon the charity of our ussenttnents. 

Browns Vulgar Errors, 
To urge any thing upon the church ; recpiiring 
thereunto that religious assent of Christian belief, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets arc receiv- 
ed, and not to show it in scripture; this did the 
Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, and exe- 
crable. Hooker. 

The evidence of God’s own testimony, added nnlo 
the natural assent of reason concerning the certainty 
of them, doth not a little comfort and conlirin the 
same. Id. 

Without the king’s assent or knowledge. 

You wrou ght to be a legate. Shaksprare, 

Faith is thq|j||Pii^ to any proposition, not thus made 
out by the deduction of reason, but upon the credit o\ 
the proposer. Lovkc. 

All (ho arguments on both sides must be laid in 
balance ; and, upon the whole, the understanding de- 
termine its assent. Id. 

Man is the world’s high-priest, he doth present 
The sacrifice for all, while they below. 

Unto the service mutter an assent, 

Such as springs use, that fall, and winds that blow. 

Herbert. 

One would think that hell should have little need 
of the fawning assentation of others, when men carry 
so dangerous parasites in their owm bosoms ; but sure, 
both together must needs help to people that region of 
darkness. Bishop Hall's Soliloquies. 

He ceaised ; th’ assembled warriors all assent^ 

All but Atrides. Cumberland. 

Precept gains only the cold approbation of reason, 
and compels an assent which judgment frequently 
yields with reluctance, even when delay is impossible. 

Hawkesivorth. 

The Royal Assent is the approbation given 
by the king in parliament, to a bill which has 
passed both houses, after which it becomes a 
law. 

The royal assent may be given in two ways. 1 
In person ; when the king comes to the house of 
peers, in his crowaiand royal robes, and sending 
for the commons to the bar, the titles of all the 
bills that have passed both houses are read ; and 
the king’s answer is declared by the clerk of tlte 
parliament in Norman-French. If the king con- 
sents to a public bill, the clerk usually declares, 
‘ le roy Ic vent ; the king wills it so to be if 
to a private bill, ‘ soit fait comme il est desir^^ ; 
be it as it is desired.’ If the king refuses his 
assent, it is in the gentle language of ^ le toy 
s’avisera ; tlie king will advise upon it.’ hen 
a money- bill, or, bill of supply, is parsed, it is 
carried up and presented to the king by the 
speaker or the house of Commons ; and the royal 
assent is thus expressed Me roy remercie ses loyal 
sujetS; accepte leur benevolence, et au^si le veut; 
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the king thanks his loyal subjects, accepts their 
benevolence, and wills it so to be/ 

In case of an act of grace, which originally 
proceeds from the crown, and has the royal as- 
sent in the first stage of it, the clerk of llie par- 
liament thus pronounces the gratitude of the 
subject ; ‘ les prelats, seigneurs, et commons, eii 
ce present parlement assemblees, au nom de touts 
vous autres sujets, rcmercient tres humblement 
votre majeste, et prient a Dicu vous donner en 
santc bone vie et longue ; the prelates, lords, 
and commons, in this present parliament assem- 
bled, in the name of all your other subjects, 
most humbly thank your majesty, and pray 
to God to grant you health and wealth long to 
live/ 

2. By the statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 21., the 
king may give his assent, by letters patent, under 
his great seal, signed with his hand, and notified 
in his absence to both houses, assembled toge- 
ther in the high house. And when the bill has 
received the royal assent in either of these ways 
it is then, and not before, a statute or act of par- 
liament : a copy of which is usuallyprlnted at the 
king’s press, for the information of the whole 
land. See Blackst. Com. book i. chap. 2. 

ASSER, or Asck, a Jewish of the fifth 
century, who, with other learnecP^bbins, com- 
piled the collection of Hebrew traditions called 
the Babylonian Talmud. This was printed at 
Leyden, 1630, in 4to. ; but the most complete 
edition is one published in 174,4, at Amsterdam, 
twelve volumes folio, with an ample commen- 
tary. Asser died in 427, aged seventy-four. 

Asser (John), or Asscrius Menevensis, (i. c. 
Asser of St. David’s), bishop of Slierborne in the 
reign of Alfred the Great. He was born in Pem- 
brokeshire, South Wales; and educated in the 
monastery of St. David’s. By his assiduous ap- 
plication he soon acquired universal fame as a 
person of profound learning and great abilities. 
Alfred the munificent patron of genius, about the 
year 880, .sent for him to his court, then held at 
Dean in Wiltshire. He was .so charmed with 
Asser, that he made liim his preceptor and com- 
panion ; appointed him abbot of two or three 
different monasteries ; and at last promoted him 
to the see of Sherborne, where he died in 910. 
He is said to have been principally instrumental 
in persuading the king to restore the university 
of Oxford to its pristine dignity ; and wrote De 
Vita et Rebus Gestis Alfredi, &c. Ix)nd. 1574, 
published by archbishop Parker, in the old 
Saxon character, at the end of Walsinghami 
Hist. — Francf. 1602, fol. Oxf. 1722, Bvo. Many 
other works are ascribed to this author by Gale, 
Bale, &c. but on very doubtful authority. 
ASSERIA,AssESiA,or Asisi a, an ancient town 
of Lihumia, now in ruins. Pliny, having speci- 
jfied the Liburnian cities that were obliged to 
attend the congress of Scardonia, adds to the ca- 
talogue the free Asserians, immunesque Asse- 
riates ; a people who created their own magistrates, 
and were governed by their own municipal 
laws. 

ASSERIDA, in botany, a name given by the ' 
people of Guinea to a kind of shrub, the leaves 
of which being chewed, are a cure for the 
colic. 


ASSERT, ^ 

Asserta'cioU, 

Asser'tion, 

Asser'tivf., 

Asser'tivf.ly, 

Asser'tor, 

AsSER'tORY. y 


Asaeroy asserttimy to kr.i 
to, to sew to. To abide by, 
to bear the consequence of 
an opinion, to hold, to main- 
tain, to affirm. 


That tongue 

InspirM with contradiction, durst oppose 
A third part of the gods, in synod met, 

3’heir deities to assert. Milton. 

Among tb^ asserters of free rca^jon’s claim. 

Our natiou^s not the least, in worth or fame. 

The world to Bacon does not only owe 
It's present knowledge, and its future too. 

Dry den* s Ejnstles. 

Faithful assertor of thy country's cause, 

Britain with tears shall bathe thy glorious wound. 

Prior. 

It is an usual piece of art to undermine the autho- 
rity of fundamental truths, by pretending to shew 
how weak the proofs are which their assertors employ 
in defence of them. Atterbury, 

lie was not so fond of the principles he undertoox 
to illustrate, as to boast their certainty; proposing 
them, not in a contident and assertive form, but as pro- 
babilities and hypotheses. Glanvillc. 


The Epicureans contented themselves with the de- 
nial of a Providence, assertiny at the same time the 
existence of gods in general, because they would not 
shock the common belief of mankind. Addison^ 

We, as it were, lean forward with surprise and 
trembling, to behold the human soul collecting its 
strength, and assertiny a right to superior fates. 

Usher. 


When the great soul buoys uj) to this high point, 
Leaving gross nature's sediments below. 

Then, and then only, Adam's offspring quits 
The sage and hero of the fields and woods. 

Asserts his rank and rises into man. Young. 

It is an erect countenance ; it is a firm adherence 
to principle ; it is power of resisting false shame 
and frivolous fimr, that assert our good faith and ho- 
nour, and assure us of the confidence of nmnkind. 

Burke^ 


Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his trage- 
dies, asserts the unity of the supreme being. 

Cumberland. 

But, lo ! from high Hyihcttus to the plain. 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 

Lord Byrons Corsair. 


ASSESS', V . & n.'\ Ital. assessarc, to set to, 
Asses'sionary, impose a tax. .Legally 
Asses'sment, i done by a sitting or coun- 
Asses'sor. J cil, and agreement of tliose 

authorised to impose it. Assessor is a legal ad- 
viser to a magistrate, sitting by him on the 
bench. 

To his Son, 

Th' assessor of his throne, ho thus began. Milton. 

Twice stronger than his sire, who sat above, 
Assessor to the throne of thund'ring Jove. Dryden. 


Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears ; 

And lives and crimes, with his assessors, hears : 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls ho rplls; 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

What greater immunity and happiness can there 
be to a people, than to be liable to no laws, but w a 
they make themselves ? To be subject to no contri 
bution, assessment, or any pecuniary levy whatsoever, 
but what they vote, and voluntarily yield untot ero 
^Ives. * 
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One of the answers of the jury, upon their oaths, at 
the oMestionary court, I have inserted. 

Carew*s Survey of Cornwall. 

Pausanias sat the judge ; 
Callicrates and Aemnestus wise. 

His two assesaors. Glover^ a Athenaid. 

ASSETS, in law, arc either real or personal. 
Where a man hath lands in fee simple, and dies 
seized thereof, the lands which come to his heir 
are assets real ; and where he dies possessed of 
any personal estate, tlie goods which come to the 
executors are assets personal. Assets are also 
divided into assets per descent, and assets inter 
maines. 

1. Assets ry Descent are where a person is 
bound in an obligation, and dies seized of lands 
which descend to the heir, the land shall be 
assets, and the heir shall be charged as far as the 
land to him descended will extend. 

2. Assets inter Maines are when a man in- 
debted makes executors, and leaves them siifti- 
cient to pay his debts and legacies ; or where 
some commodity or profit ariseth to them in 
right of the testator, which are called assets in 
their hands. This term is also applied com- 
mercially to any available property for the pay- 
ment of a man’s debts. 

ASSEV'EIl, > I.at. and se- 

Assever'ation. S veriis. To say or affirm se- 
verely or solemnly; to assure; to maintain 
seriously. 

Guise. You must, you will, and smile upon my 
murder. 

Marmiintier. Therefore, if you arc conscious of 
a breach. 

Confess it to me : lead me to the king, 

He has promis’d me to conquer his revenge, 

-And place you next him; therefore, if you’re right. 
Make me not fear it by asseverations. 

Hut speak your heart, and 0 resolve me truly. 

Dryden. Duke of Guise. 

* I will come and some of you shall sec me 
coming.’ Can it be supposed that iu such an asse- 
veration, the word to * come’ may bear two dilVerent 
senses. Horsley^s Sermons. 

ASSIDEANS, or Cii ASiDjEANS ; from the Heb. 
On'Dn, chasidim, merciful, pious; those Jews 
wlio resorted to Mattathias to fight for the law of 
God and tlie liberties of their country. They 
were men of great valor and zeal, having volun- 
tarily devoted themselves to a more strict obser- 
vation of the law than other men. . For after the 
return’of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
there were two sorts of men in their church; 
those who contented themselves with that obe- 
dience only which was prescribed by the law of 
Moses, and who were called Zadikim, i. e. the 
righteous ; and those who, over and above the 
law, superadded the constitutions and traditions 
of the elders, and other rigorous observances : 
these latter were called Chasidim, i. e. the pious, 
hrom the former sprung the Samaritans, Saddu- 
cees, and Caraites ; from the latter, tlie Pharisees 
and the Essenes. 

ASSIDENT SIGNS, in medicine, are symptoms 
which usually attend a disease but not always ; 
hence differing from pathognomic signs, which 
are inseparable from the disease : e. g. in the 
pleurisy, a pungent pain in the side; in an acute 
fever, difficulty of breathing, &c collectively 


taken, are pathognomic signs ; but that the pain 
extends to the hypochondrium or clavicle, or 
that the patient lies with more ease on one side 
than on the other, are assident signs. 

ASSID'DATE,"^ Lat. assideo, to sit down 
Assid'uity, ( a.i any thing constantly or 
Assid'uous, ^ daily. Constant in appli- 
Assid'uously. J cation, unwearied, diligent, 
sedulous. 

And if by pray’r 

Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, 1 would not cease 
To weary him with my assiduous cries. Milton. 
The most assiduous tale-bearers, and bitterest re- 
vilers, are often half-witted people. 

Government of the Tongue. 
In summer, you see the hen giving herself greater 
freedoms, and quitting her care for above two hours 
togctlicr; but in winter, when the rigour of the sea- 
son would chill the principles of life, and destroy 
the young one, she grows more assiduous in her ati 
tendance, and stays away but half the time. 

Addison, 

Each still renews her little labour. 

Nor justbis her assiduous neighbour. Prior. 

We observe the address and assiduity they will use 
lo corrupt us. Rogers. 

The habiiablo earth may have been perpetually the 
drier, seeing it is assiduously drained and exhausted 
by the seas. Bentley. 

A scliolar i^ndustrious, who doth assiduously bend 

his mind to study for getting knowledge. 

Barrow*s Sermons. 

Often as she mounts 

Or quits the car, his arm her weight sustains 
With trembling pleasure. His assiduous hand 
From purest fountains wafts the living flood. 

Glover. Leonidas, book viii, p. 57, 

ASSIDUI, in Roman antiquity, volunteers 
who served in the army at their own expense. 

ASSIDUIJS, or Adsiduus, from t/s, money, 
among the Romans, denoted a rich or wealthy 
person. Hence we meet with assiduous sureties, 
a.ssidiii fide-jussores. When Servius Tullius di- 
vided the Roman people into five classes, accord- 
ing as they were assessed, the richer sort who 
contributed asses were denominated assidui ; and 
as these were the chief people of business who 
attended all the public concerns, those who were 
diligent in attendances came to be denominated 
assidui. 

ASS! EG E’. Fr. assieger, to sit down before. 
To sit down before a town, to besiege. 

Swicho wondring was ther on this hors of brass. 
That sin the grot assege of Troye was, 

Tlier as men wondred on an hors also, 

Ne was thcr swichc a wondring, as was tho. 

Chaucer. The Squier's Tale, vnl. i. p. 431. 

On th’ other side th’ asaieged castles ward 
Their stedfast arms did mightily maintain. 

Spenser. 

I leave what glory virtue did attain. 

At th’evtT memorable Agincourt. 

I leave to tell, what wit, what pow’r did gain 
The assieg'd Roan, Caon, Dreux ; or in what sort. 

Daniel. Civil War, book v. 

ASSIENTO, Span, a contract. The first of this 

kind was made by the French Guinea Company ; 
and, by the treaty of Utrecht, transferred to the 
English, who were to furnish 4800 negroes to 
Spanish America annually. 
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ASSIGN', V. fic Lat. assigno ; ad, and 
Asskjn'aule, $igno, to mark or sign. 

Assigna'tion, To mark off, to appoint, 
Assionee', to set apart, to appropriate 

Assjgn'ek, to a particular use, to 

Assign'mfnt. J allot, to bring forward as 
a cause or reason. 

At last, as forced by false Ulysses cryc, 

Of purpose ho brake fourth, iissigning me 
To the altar. Surrey. 

He amgned Uriah unto a place where he knew that 
valiant men w’ore. 2 Sam. xi. 1(>. 

The two armies were assigned to the leading of two 
generals, both of them rather courtiers assured to the 
state, than martial men. lincon. 

The only thing which maketh any place publick, 
is the publick axsignmerit thereof unto such duties. 

Huokor. 

'I'hus most invectively he (Jaques) pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

Yea, and of this our life, sw’earing that we 
A If* mere usuqjers, tyranlvS, and what’s worse 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Shaltspeare. As You Like It. 
The cause of love can never he assigned, 

^Tis in no face, but in the lover’s mind. 

Dryden, Tyrannic Love. 
Both joining. 

As join’d in injuries, one enmitAr 
Against a foe by doom express Hpi’d us. 

That cruel serpent. Milton. 

This institution, which assigns it to a person whom 
we have no rule to know, is just as good as an assign- 
ment to nobody at all. Locke. 

The lovers expected the return of this stated hour 
with as much impatience as if it had been a real as- 
signation. Spectator. 

True quality is neglected, virtue is oppressed, and 
vice triumphant. The last day will assign to every 
one a station suitable to the dignity of his character. 

Addison. 

The gospel is at once the assigner of our tasks, and 
Ac magazine of our strength. Decay of Piety. 

Assign, OH Assignee, in common law, a person 
to whom a thing is assigned or made over. The 
word assign is said to have been introduced in 
favor of natural children ; who, because they can- 
not pass by the name of heirs, are included under 
that of assigns. For Assignee, in braukruptcy, 
see Hankruptcv. 

Assignahle Magnitude, in geometry, any 
finite magnitude. 

Assign AHLE Ratio, the ratio of fimte quanti- 
ties. 

ASSIGNATS, a species of paper currency, 
issu* d by the government of France, for sums of 
different values, to the amount of many thousand 
iniilion.s of livres, to support the credit of the re- 
public during the course of the revolution. 

Assignment, may be more accurately de- 
fined the act of transferring the interest or pro- 
perty a man ha.s in any thing; or of appointing 
or setting over a right to another. 

Assignment op a Dowry, is the setting 
out of a woman’s portion by the heir. 

ASSIMTLATE, Fat. assimUo, (issimilu- 
Assim'i LATENESS, f tum ; from ad, and similis, 
Assimila'tion, Sto bring to the like, to 
Assim'ilative, i make like, to liken, to 
A.ssim'/i ABLE. J resemble, to convert to its' 
own siibstunre by digestion, and the process ear- 
ned on in animal.or vegetable bo Jics. 


The spirits of many will find but naked habita- 
tions ; meeting no auimilables wdiercip to re-act their 
natures. Brown* s Vulgar Krrours. 

How little must tlie ordinary occupations of men 
seem to one who is engaged in so noble a pursuit as 
the assimilation of himself to the Deity. Berkeley, 
Fast falls a fleecy show'r : the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never ceasing lapse 
Softly alighting upon all below. 

Assimilate all objects. Cowper*s Poems. 

A ruin is a sacred thing. Routed for ages in the 
soil, assimilated to it, and become as it were a part of 
it, we consider it a work of nature, rather than of art. 

Gilpin*s Tour to the Lakes, 
Assimilation, in physics, is that motion 
by wiiich bodies convert other bodies related to 
them, or at least such as are prepared to be con- 
verted, into their own substance and nature. 
Thus flame multiplies itself upon oily bodies, 
and generates new flame ; air upon water, and 
produces new air; and all the parts, as wcl. 
similar as organical, in vegetables and animaK', 
first attract with some election or choice, nearly 
the same, common or not very different juices for 
aliment, and afterwards assimilate or convert 
them to their own nature. 

ASSIN IRONS, a native tribe of North Ameri- 
cans, whose name has been given to the western 
branch of the Great Red River. This stream 
divides itself into two branches, about thirty 
miles from its estuary in lake Winnipeg, the 
eastern branch bearing the name of the Red 
River from its source, the western, which rises 
in N. lat. 51^ FV, and W. long. 103*^ 20', that 
of Assinibons. Extensive plains, covered with 
a .short rank grass, and crowded with butlaloes 
and elks, extend between these streams, but tim- 
ber even for firewood is scarce. The soil is 
gravelly, and beds of lirnc and stone form the 
rapids of these rivers ; which are both navigable 
by canoes up to their source. 

ASSINT, a parish of Scotland in the county 
of Sutherland, about fifteen miles in breadth, 
and twenty-five in length. 

ASSIRATUM, in antiquity, a bloody draught, 
wherewith treaties were ratified. It was made of 
wine and blood, called by the ancient Romans 
assir. 

ASSIS, in physiology, opium, or a powder 
made of hemp-seed, which being formed into 
boluses about the bigness of chestnuts, is swal- 
lowed by the Egyptians, who hereby become 
intoxicated and ecstatic. It is called by the 
Turks asserac. 

ASSISA Cadere, in law; from assideo, to be 
nonsuited; when tlie complainant, from defect of 
legal evidence can proceed no further. Assisa 
cad it in juratum, is where a thing in controversy 
is so doubtful that it must necessarily be tried by 
a jury. Assisa continuanda, a writ directed to 
justices of assize for the continuation of a cause 
when certain records alleged cannot be produced 
in time by the party that has occasion to use them. 
A.ssisa proroganda, a writ for the stay of proceed- 
ings by reason of the parties being employed in 
the king’s business. Assiza panis et cerevisi®, 
assize of bread and beer, a statute for regulat- 
ing their weight and quantity. Assisa No- 
curnenti, see Nuisance. Assi.sa capi in mo- 
durij assisa?, when the defendant pleads m* 
rectly to the assize. — Assisa judicum,,a judg- 
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ment of the court given either against the plain- 
tiff or tho defendant. 

ASSISI, a small town in the papal dominions, 
in the duchy of Spoleto: the see of a bishop. 
St. Francis, the celebrated founder of the Fran- 
ciscan order, was born here ; and lies buried in the 
Sacro Convenlo. Near the foot of the hill on which 
the town stands is a rustic chapel, dedicated to 
the virgin and the angels, in which St. Francis 
is supposed to have received his first call to 
devotion. Over this a spacious church has been 
erected ; and, on the second of August, multi- 
tudes of pilgrims flock to it from the adjoining 
provinces. When Mr. Eustace passed it in 1802, 
one of the fathers informed him, that more 
than 10,000 persons had attended the last an- 
niversary, ana that ten had been suffocated or 
trampled to death, in pressing forward to foueh 
the altar. Here are the ruins of a temple of 
Minerva, built about the time of Augustus. The 
portico consisted of six fluted (Corinthian columns, 
each having a distinct pedestal. It is now used 
as the portico of the church of Santa Maria di 
Minerva. In the neighbourhood of Assisi are 
other vestiges of iloman magnificence; ruins of 
bath-s, temples, and an aqueduct. The bishopric 
was dissolved by the French in 1810. Twenty 
miles N.N.W. of vSpoleto. Long. 12° 30' E., 
lat. 43' 3° N. 

ASSISII, in ecclesiastical writers, persons 
beneficed in a cathedral cliurch, not in a rank 
below that of canons ; thus called, either because 
they were allowed an assisia or pension, or from 
assiduus, diligent. 

ASSIST', Jssisto; from ad, and slsYu, 

Assist'a^ce, ( to stop or stay. To place 

Assis'v'ant, ^ one’self by another so as to 
Assist'lfss. J give him our strength; to stand 
by, not in the sense of to look on, but to give 
sujiport — to help. 

'I'hc council of 'frent coramencl.«i rccotxrsc, not only 
to the prayers of tlic .saints, but to Ihcir aid and as~ 
si^fance: wliat doth this aid and a^isistance signify ? 

StUlinffJieet. 

You have abundant assistances for this knowledge, 
in excellent books. Wakens Prf^. for Death. 

One bull, with curFd black head beyond the rest. 

And dew-laps hanging from his brawny chest. 

With nodding front awhile did daring stand. 

And with his jetty hoof spurnM back the sand : 

Then, leaping forth, he bellow'd out aloud : 

Th' amazed assistants back each other crowd. 

While monavch-like he rang'd the listed held ; 

Some tossed, some gorM, some trampling down, he 

kill'd. Dry den. Conquest of Granada, part i. 

Let us entreat this necessary assistance, that by his 
grace he would lead us. Royers. 

Loose at each joint ; each nerve with horror shake.**, 
Stupid he stares, and all assistless stands. 

Such is the force of more than mortal hands. 

Pope. Homer* H Iliad, book xvi. 

God assists us in tlie virtuous conflict, and will 
crown the conqueror with eternal rewards. Blair. 

While my thoughts were thus employed, I was sent 
by Metophis towards the mountains of the desert 
Gasis, that I might assist his slaves in looking after 
his flocks, which were almost without number. 

Ha wkesworth ’s Tdemachits. 

Eternal (Jod, 

Guide thou my footsteps in the way of trutli. 

And oh 1 assist mo so to live on earth, 

I’hat I may die it^jjicuce, and claim a place 
In thy ‘high dwelling. Kirke Whitens Poenie, 
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AssrsTANTS, in various trading or public 
companies, members who have the whole power 
of managing the company’s affairs; and com- 
monly called the court of assistants. 

ASSISUS, in ancient law writers, a thing 
farmed out for a certain rent, in money or pro- 
visions. 

ASSIl HMENT ; from ad, to, Lat. and sithe. 
Sax. instead of; a weregild, or compensation 
by a pecuniary mulct, quod vita supplioii ad 
expiandum delictum solvitur. 

ASSrZL', V. &, 71 . I’r. ussis, part, past, from 
the verb usseoir, to sit. To sit judicially, or un- 
der the sanction or appointment of the law. 

Thero nas not a point trnely 
That it nas in his right assise. 

Chaucer. The Roinuunt of the Rose, ch. i. 

When in mid air tho golden trump shall sound. 

To raise tho nations under ground ; 

When in llie valley of J('hosaphat 

Tli(! judging (lod shall close the book of fate; 

And there tlie last assizes keep. 

For those who wake, and those who sleep. 

Drtjden. Ode to the 3femory of 3frs. A. Killiyrerv. 

Assize, in old English law books, is defined to 
*be an assembly of knights, and other substantial 
men, togetl^^itli a justice, in a certain place, 
and at a coffin time; but the word, in its pre- 
sent acC(q:>tation, implies a court, place, or 
time, when and where the writs and processes, 
whether civil or criminal, are elecided by judge 
and jury. All the counties of England were, 
very anciently, divided into six circuits, and two 
judges assigned by the king’s commission, to hold 
their assizes twice a-yeur in every county, except 
London and Middlesex. They were afterwa^J 
directed by magna charta, c. 12. to be sent ini 
every county once a-year to take or try certain 
actions then called recognitions or assizes; the 
most ditficult of which they are directed to ad- 
journ into the court of common pleas to be there 
determined. But tlie present justices of assize 
and nisi prius arc more immediately derived from 
the statute Westm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 30. explained 
by several other acts, particularly the statute 14 
Edw'. HI. c. 16. and must be two of the king’s 
justices of the one bench or the other, or the 
chief baron of the exchequer, or the king’s ser- 
jeants sworn. They usually make their circuits 
in the respective vacations after Hilary and Tri- 
nity terms ; assizes being allowed to be taken in 
the holy time of Lent by consent of the bishops 
at the king’s request, as expressed in statute 
Westm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 51. The judges upon 
the circuits now sit by virtue of five several 
authorities. 1. The commission of the peace 
in every county of the circuits; and all justices 
of the peace of the county are bound to be pre- 
sent at the assizes; and sheriffs are also to give 
their attendance on the judges, or they shall be 
fined. 2. A commission of oyer and terminer, 
directed to them and many oilier gentlemen of 
the county, by which they are empowered to try 
treasons, felonies, Sre and tliis is the largest 
commission they have. 3. A commission of 
general gaol-delivery, directed to the judges and 
the clerk of as.size associate, which gives them 
power to try every prisoner in the gaol commit- 
ted for ciny offence whatsoever,' but none except 
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prisoners in ibc gaol, so that one way or other 
they rid llie gaol of all the prisoners in it. 4. A 
commission of assize, directed to the judges and 
clerk of assize, to take Jissizcs ; that is to take the 
verdict of a peculiar species of jury called an 
assize, and summoned for the trial of landed dis- 
putes: the other authority is, 5. That of nisi 
prius, which is a consequence of the commission 
of assize, being annexed to the otfice of those 
justices by the statute of Westm. 2. 13 Kdw. I. 
c. 30. And it empowers them to try all ques- 
tions of fact issuing out of the courts of West- 
minster, tliat are then ripe for trial by jury. 
Formerly, the judges could not act in counties 
where they resided or were born ; but this cus- 
tom is abrogated by 49 Geo. 3. c. 91. 

Assr/i-., or jury, in Scots law, consists of fif- 
teen sworn men, (jiiratores,) picked out by the 
court from a greater number, not exceeding 
forty-five, who liavc been summoned for that 
purpose by the sheriff, and given in a list to the 
defender, at serving him with a copy of his libel. 

ASSIZER, or Assisrn, from assize; an officer 
that has the care and oversiuht of weights and 
measures in various parts of England. 
ASSO'CIATE, V. ^ Lat. (uhocioy 

Associa'tiox, ^ from and so- 

Associa'tor. 3 ezo^rom sequor, 

to follow. To meet together as P|fels, to keep 
in company, to be partners, confederates. 

Their defender, and his attsociates, have sithence 
proposed to the world a form, such as themselves like. 

Hooker. 

The church, being a society, hath the self-same 
original grounds which other politick societies have ; 
the natural inclination which all men have iinto 
sociable life, and consent to some certain bond of 
association ; which bond is the law that appointetli 
what kind of order they should be associated in. Id. 

A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
Associated with Anlidius, rages 
Upon our territories. Shakspeare. 

Sole Kve, associate sole, to me (beyond 
Compare^ above all living creatures d(‘ar. 

Milton. 

Associate in your town a wand'ring train ; 

And strangers in your palace entertain. Drydcn. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no 
unsuitable associate. Wotton. 

Tlicy persuade the king, now in old age, to make 
Plangus his associate in government with liiin. 

Sidney. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy association with Cod ; 
and, by making you his partner, interests you in all 
his happiness. Boyle. 

Association of iileas is of great importance, and may 
be of excellent use. iVutis. 

But my associates nov; my stay deplore. 

Impatient. Pope. Odyssey, 

A.SSOCIATK Pukshytkiiy, the title first assumed 
by those clergymen who associated together, 
after seceding from the church of Scotland, in 
1733. 

' As^sociatk Synod, was tlio highest ecclesias- 
tical court among the Antiburgher Seceders of 
Scotland. Its decisions being final, like those of 
the General Assembly. See Antiburgher and 
Seceders. 

Association, in law, is a patent by the king, 
either of his own motion, or at the suit of 
a party plaintiff, to the justices of assize; to 


have other persons associated with them, in 
order to take the assize. 

Association of Ideas, is where two or more 
ideas constantly and immediately accompany 
or succeed one another in the mind, so that 
one shall almost infallibly produce the other, 
whether there be any natural relation between 
them or not. See Metaimiysics. Wrong com- 
binations of ideas, Mr. J.ocke shows, are a great 
cause of the irreconcilcable opposition between 
different sects of philosophy and religion : for 
we cannot imagine, that all who hold tenets dif- 
ferent from, and sometimes even contradictory 
to one another, should wilfully and knowingly 
impose upon themselves, or refuse truth offered 
by plain reason : but some loose and indepen- 
dent ideas are by education, custom, and the 
constant din of party, so coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together : these 
they can no more separate in their thoughts, 
than if they were but one idea; and they operate 
as if they were so. This gives the appearance 
of sense to jargon, of demonstration to absurdi- 
ties, and of consistency to nonsense. It is the 
foundation of the greatest, and almost of all die 
errors in the world. Association forms a ]irin- 
cipal part of Dr. Hartley’s mechanical theory of 
the mind. He distinguishes it into synchronous 
and successive ; and ascribes our simple and 
complex ideas to the infiuence of this principle 
or habit. I^irticular sensations result from pre- 
vious vibrations conveyed through the nerves to 
the medullary substance of the brain ; and these 
art* so intimately associated together, that any 
one of them, when impressed alone, shall be 
able to excite in the mind the ideas of all the 
rest. Thus we derive die ideas of natural 
bodies from the association of the several stin- 
sible qualities with the names that express them, 
and widi each other. The sight of part of a 
large building suggests the idea of the rest in- 
stantaneously, by a synchronous association of 
the parts ; and the sound of the words, which 
begin a similar sentence, brings to remembrance 
the remaining parts, in order, by successive as- 
sociation. Dr. Hartley maintains, that simple 
ideas run into complex ones by association; 
and apprehends, that, by pursuing and perfecting 
tliis doctrine, we may some time or other be 
enabled to analyse those complex ideas, that arc 
commonly called the ideas of reflection, or intel- 
lectual ideas, into their several component parts, 
i. e. into the simple ideas of sensation of which 
they consist; and that this may bo of con- 
siderable use in the art of logic, and in ex- 
jdaining the various phenomena of the human 
mind. 

ASSODES, in medicine, a continued fever, 
wherein the surface is moderately warm, but the 
internal heat great. 

ASSOID, \ Supposed to be from the 
Assoil'ment. i Fr. nhsoudre ; Lat. absolecrt’r 
to loose or free from. To absolve from guilt ; to 
liberate from punishment ; to pardon, to forgive. 
This is my drode, and ye, my hrethreu tweic, 
Asioileth me this question I preie. 

Cfmucer. The Marchantes Talc. 

But secretly aswilinyoi his sin, 

Ko other mod'eiue will unto him lay. 

Mirror Jot Mayistrairs. 
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I also wyll asko of you a ccrtaync question , whiche 
yf ye assoyle me, i in lykowysu wyll tell you by what 
auctori.e these thynges. 

Bible, 1551. Matthew ch. xxi. 

But with such guilefull appendices of oathes im- 
posed on him, that this assoilement was not so much 
the epilogue of his oldo, as the prologue of his new 
tragicall vexations, 

Spee(Vs History of Great Britaine. 

To Assoile, in our ancient law books, sig- 
nifies to absolve from an excommunication. 

ASSONANCE, in rhetoric and poetry, a term 
used wliere the words of a phrase or verse have 
tlje same sound or termination, and yet make no 
proper rhyme. These are usually accounted 
vicious in English ; though the Romans some- 
times used them with elegance : as, Militcm 
comparavit, cxercitum ordinavat, aciem lus- 
travit. 

ASSORT, I Fr. assortir, from the Lat. 

Assortment. S sorsy lot. To sort, to put 
things of the same kind or class together, to 
match, to suit. 

Yo lie he but fools of good disport ! 

I wole you teachen a new play ; 

Sit down here one assort. 

And better mirth never yc seigh. 

Sir Ferumhras, in Ellis, v. ii. p. 401. 

A taylor sat musically at it in a shed over against 
I he convent, in assorting four dozen of bells for the 
liarncss, whistling to each boll as ho tied it on with a 
thong. Sterne's Tristram Shandy, 

An adjective is by nature a general, and in some 
measure an abstract word, and necessarily j)re8upposes 
the idea of a certain species or assortment of things, 
to all of which it is equally applicable. 

Smith's Moral Sentiments, 

ASSOS, a sea-port of Natolia, subject to the 
Turks, on a bay of the iEgeun Sea, twelve miles 
south-east of Troas. 

ASSRUMINA, iu botany, the name given by 
the people of Guinea to the shrub whose leaves 
they use as a cure for long worms, which are 
found in their flesh : they bruise the leaves, and 
apply a large lump of the mass to the part. 
ASSUA'GE, "k Old Fr. assouager. The 

Assuage'ment, S modern Fr. is soulagcr. To 

Assua'sive. J soften, to alleviate pain or 
grief, to lessen, to allay, to render tranquil. 

Tell me, when shall these weary woes have end j 
Or shall their ruthless torment never cease. 

But all my days in pining languor spend. 

Without hope of assuagement or release ? 

Spenser *s Sonnets. 

Shall I, t* assuage 
Their brutal rage. 

The regal stem destroy ? • 

Dry den* s Albion, 
The rest 

Was broiled and roasted for the future feast. 

The chief invited gvicsts were set around ; 

And, hunger first asswag'd, thebowds were crownM, 

Which in deep draughts their cares and labours 

drowiiM. Id. Fables. 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 

Musick her soft assuasive voice supplies. 

Pope's St. Concilia. 

Hefrcsliing winds, the summer^s heats assuage; 

And kindly warmtli disarms the winter’s rage. 

Addison. 


Patroclus sat contentedly beside 
Eurypylus, with many a pleasant theme. 

Soothing the generous warrior, and his wound 
Sprinkling with drugs assuasive of his pains. 

Cowper's Iliad, bk. xv. p. 274^ 

ASSUEFACTION, > As^uefacio, assucfac- 

As’suftude. > to accustom. The 

State of being accustomed. 

We see that assuetnde of things hurtful, doth make 
them lose the force to hurt. 

Bacon's Natural II is fan/. 
Right and left, as parts inservient unto the motive 
faculty, are dilferenced by degrees from use and assue- 
faction, or according whereto the one grows stronger. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ASSUME', "N Assumo, assumptuin, ad 

Assi/'mer, # :ind sumo, to 'take to [one’s 

Assi/mino, Vself.] To appropriiite, to 

Assumpt', V. & 72 . i claim more than is due, to 
Assumption. J arrogate, to suppose some- 

thing granted without proof. 

Preserve, the right of thy place, but stir not ques- 
tions of jurisdiction •, and rather assume thy right in 
silence, and do facto, than voice it with claims and 
challenges. Lord Bacon's Essays. 

His majesty might well assume the comj)laint and 
expression of king David. Clarendon. 

With ravish’d cars 
The monarch hears ; 

^f^ssumes the god. 

Affects to nod ; 

And seems to shake the spheres. Dryden, 
Ilis haughty looks, and his assuming air. 

The son of Isis could no longer bcJir. Id. 

This makes him over-forward in business, assuming 
in conversation, and peremptory in answers. Collier. 
For spirits freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

Pope. 

Tliis, when the various god had urg’d in vain, 
lie strait assum'd his native form again. Id, 

Tlie personal descent of God himself, and his as- 
mmption of our flesh to his divinity, more familiarly 
to insinuate his pleasure to us, w'as an enforcement 
beyond all methods of wisdom. 

Hammond's FuTulamentals. 
In every hypothesis something is allowed to be 
assumed. Boyle. 

lipon the feast of the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the vespers. 

Still ingflvi t. 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would have 
been rewarded with an assumption to eternal felicily- 

JVnke. 

It is scarce possible to conceive, any scene so truly 
agreeable, as an assembly of people elaborately edu- 
cated, wliO assume a character superior to ordinary 
life, and support it with case and familiarity. I slur. 

It very seldom happens that a man is slow enough 
in assuming the character of a husband, or a woman 
quick enough in condescending to that of a wife. 

Steele. 

Habits arc soon assumed, but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive. Cowjier. 

ASSE'MENT. Assuoy to stitch or tack on. 
A tacking on. 

This assuinent or addition. Dr. Marshall says, he 
never could find any where but in this Anglo-Saxon- 
ick translation, and that very ancient Greek and Latin 
MS copy of Beza’s. 

Lewis's Editions of the Eng. Trans, of the Bible. 
ASSUMPSIT, in the law of England, or 
promise, is of the nature of a verbal covenant, 
and wants nothing but the solemnity of writing 
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and sealing to make it absolutely the same. If 
therefore, it be to do any explicit act, it is an 
express contract, as much as any covenant : and 
the breach of it is an equal injury. The remedy 
indeed is not exactly the same : since, instead 
of an action of covenant, there only lies an 
action upon the case, for what is called an as- 
sumpsit or undertaking of the defendant; the 
failure of performing which, is the wrong or 
injury done to the plaintiff, the damages whereof 
a jury are to estimate and settle. As, if a 
builder promises or undertakes, that he will build 
and cover a house within a limited time, and 
fails to do it, an action on the case arises against 
the builder, and the party injured may recover 
a pecuniary satisfaction. But some agreements, 
though ever so expressly made, are deemed of 
so important a nature, that they ought not to 
rest on a verbal promise only, which cannot be 
proved but by the memory of witnesses, and 
which oftentimes leads to perjury To pre- 
vent this, the statute of frauds and perjuries, 
29 Car. II. c. 3. enacts, that in the five following 
cases, no verbal promise shall be sufficient to 
ground an action upon ; hut at the least some 
note or memorandum of it shall be made in 
writing, and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith : 1 . Where an or adminis- 

trator promises to answer damageWut of his own 
estate. 2. Where a man undertakes to answer 
for the debt, default, or miscarriage, of another. 
3. Where any agreement is made upon consi- 
deration of marriage. 4. Where any contract 
or sale is made of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, or any interest therein. 6. And lastly, 
where there is any agreement that is not to 
be performed within a year from the making 
thereof. In all these cases, a mere verbal as- 
sumpsit is void. 

Assumption, a festival in the Romish 
church, in honor of the miraculous ascent of 
the Virgin Mary into heaven: the Greek church, 
who also observe this festival, celebrate it on the 
15th of August with great ceremony. 

Assumption, or Assongonc, one of the La- 
drone islands, in the I’acific Ocean. Father 
Gobien asserts that it is eighteen miles in circum- 
ference ; but Perouse diminishes its size to three. 
It is of a conical figure, rising GOO feet in height, 
of dreary aspect, and almost covered with lava 
from the eruptions of a volcano in the centre. 
A few cocoa-nut trees are found on the island ; 
but there is no anchorage near the shore. Fifteen 
miles south of St. Lawrence. Long. 140° 55' E., 
lat. 19^ 45' N. 

Assumption, the capital city of Paraguay, in 
America. It is situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Paraguay, eighteen miles above its 
junction with the first mouth of the i*ilcomayo. 
ft was originally a small fort, built in 1538, and 
in 1547 was erected into a bishopric. It is now 
inhabited by about 500 families of Spaniards, 
and several thousand Indians and Meztizoes. 

ASSUMPTIVE Arms, in heraldry, are such 
as a person has a right to assume, witlv the ap- 
probation of his sovereign, and of the heralds : 
thus, if a person, who has no right by bloody 


and has no coat of arms, shall captivate, in any 
lawful war, any gentleman, nobleman, or prince, 
he is, in that case, entitled to bear the shield of 
that prisoner, and enjoy it to him and his heirs 
for ever. 


ASSURE', 
Assur'eu , 
Assuk'ance, 
Assur'kdly, 
Assur'edness. 


Fr. assurer j to make sure. 
To secure, to assert, aver, 
warrant, vouch, certify, in- 
spire with confidence. 


What man is he that boasts of fleshly might. 

And vain iismrance of mortality ; 

Whicli all so soon, as it doth come to fight 

Against spiritual foes, yields by and by. 

Faerie Qaeene, 

I must confess, your offer is the best ; 

And, let your father make her the assurance. 

She is your own, else you must pardon me ; 

If you should die before him, whereas her dower ? 

SJuikspeure, 

I hold the entry of common-places to be a matter 
of great use and essence in studying, as that which 
assureth copiousness of invention, and contracteth 
judgment to a strength. Bacon*s Essays. 

An assurance, being passed througli for a competent 
fine, hath come back again by reason of some over- 
sight. Id. 

I revive 

At this last sight ; assured, that man shall live 

With all the creatures, and their seed preserve. 

Milton 


Well is that part of us lost Mhich may give 
as.mrance of the salvation of the wliole. 

HalVs Contemplations, 

Asstiredly he will stop our liberty, till we restore 
him his worship. South. 

It is the ennobling office of the understanding to 
correct the fallacious and mistaken reports of the 
senses, and to assure us that the staff in the water is 
straight though our eye would tell us it is crooked. 

Id. 

The obedient, amt the man of practice, shall out- 
grow all their doubts and ignorances ; till persuasion 
pass info knowledge, and knowledge advance into 
assurance. Id. 

Hath he found in an evil course that comfortablo 
assurance of God's favour, and good hopes of his future 
condition, which a religious life would have given 
him ? Tilhtson^ 

Almanz. No; there is a necessity in fate ; 

Why still the brave bold man is fortunate ; 

He keeps his object ever full in sight, 

And that assurance holds him firm and right. 

Mryden, Compiest of Granada, part i. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made un- 
easy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he con- 
verses with. 

* Melmoth*8 Translation of Cicero*8 La-lins. 


How happy it is to believe with a stedfast assurance 
that our petitions are heard even while we are making 
them, and how delightful to meet with a proof of d 
in the effectual and actual grant of them. 

Cowj)cr*s Ijettcrs> 

The soul reposing on assured relief. 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief ; 
Forgets her labour, as she toils along, 

Weeps tears of joy, and bursts iulo a song. 
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assurance, or Insurance, in commercial 
affairs. Under the latter word, every thing con- 
nected with the subjects, both of life and of 
marine insurance, might with great propriety be 
arranged. But mercantile usage, and the titles 
of various respectable societies in this country, 
have appropriated the former word to contracts 
for paying sums of money upon the continuance 
of life, or in the event of death ; and the latter, 
to the insurance of property against the contin- 
gencies of the sea. We propose, under Life 
Annuities, to enter further into the principles on 
which the contingency of life is calculated ; under 
Marine Insurance, to treat of all that is usually 
comprised under that head; confining ourselves 
in this paper to the practical detail of the methods 
adopted by the most respectable Assurance com- 
panies in the conduct of their affairs, and the 
actual calculations on which they proceed. 

Assurance on lives is the guaranteeing a cer- 
tain sum of money to be paid in the event of a 
person named being alive at a certain time, or 
dying within a certain time, or to be paid within 
a certain time after the death of a person named. 
The party agreeing to pay this sum, is termed 
the Assurer ; the sum he receives for his hazard, 
or in compensation for what he is to pay, is 
called the Premium of assurance; and the in- 
strument by wliich the parties are mutually bound 
to their contract, is called a Policy of assurance. 
These are granted som(3timcs by individuals; 
but in this case the policies, though often for 
larger sums than the companies insure, are 
usually for short periods, and at higher rates 
than the companies charge. It must be obvious, 
that as they are particular bargains between in- 
dividuals under circumstances known, par- 
ticularly, perhaps, or that ought to be known by 
those concerned, no uniform plan of proceeding 
can be expected. 

But the respectable societies who conduct this 
business in the metropolis, and other parts of 
Great Britain, proceed upon settled and mathe- 
matical principles. Tables of the ordinary dura- 
tion of human life, formed from bills of mortality, 
are the basis of their calculations. The register 
of mortality at Northampton, originally pub- 
lished by Dr. Price, is that generally adopted ; 
it having been found by long experience that 
rather fewer deaths happen, according to the 
books of the Equitable Assurance Society, than 
;ire upon that scale to be expected. The most 
esteemed tables are those of Aikin, De Parcieux, 
Kerseboom, aud Gorsuch. M. de Moivre as- 
sumes, that if eighty-six persons were born at the 
same time, one would die in each year, until the 
whole number ceased to live. Although this 
hypothesis has not been found accurate enough 
for extensive business in this way, it furnishes an 
easy rate for estimating the expectation of life. 
Subtract the given age of a person from 86; 
when, dividing the quotient by two, the remain- 
der gives the expectation nearly. Thus, let the 

be 40, then IP is 23, which differs very 


little from the Northampton table. At the age 
of 50 again, the error is trifling, the Northampton 
table giving 17*99, De Moivre’s, 18. But, in 
the higher ages, the error becomes considerable. 

A scale of life having been adopted, the table 
of premiums to be paid by the parties insuring 
is calculated in the following manner : — ^The 
premium for a certain age being supposed to be 
known, then the premium for a person of one 
year younger, being compounded of the premium 
for one year and the present value of the above 
premium, is easily calculated from the table of 
lives, thus : — Multiply the premium on the old- 
est life into the number of persons alive in the 
tables of that age, and divide by the number of 
persons of the younger age alive in the tables. 
This sum, discounted for a year, gives the pre- 
mium for jussuring the desired sum at the end of 
the year. Then multiply the sum to be assured 
into the number of persons of the younger age, 
that die according to the tables in a year, and 
divide by the number of persons alive at that 
age, and this sum discounted for a year is the 
assurance of the sum for the first year, and con- 
sequently the®fco sums, added together, give the 
desired premium. Now, as the oldest person ia 
the scale of life dies in the ensuing year, the 
premium on him is evidently the sum to be paid 
discounted for one year, and thence the premium 
for the age below is ascertained by tlie above 
rule ; and so of every age in succession. Errors 
cannot be committed on this plan without de- 
tection, as every step is checked by a similar 
tabic drawn out for the value of an annuity at 
each age. In the same manner are tables formed 
for the assurance of a sum payable at the death 
of one out of two persons, or at the death of the 
survivor of two persons, or at the death of one on 
the contingency of his surviving another, and so 
on. The tables generally adopted by the com- 
panies, on the contingency of one person sur- 
viving another, being calculated by an approxi- 
mation, founded on the expectation of their lives, 
do not partake of the mathematical accuracy of 
the other tables ; but the companies, in this case, 
grant assurances at times to their own disadvan- 
tage ; for if they take ratlier too much upon one 
life, they lose that sum upon tlie other ; the pre- 
mium payable on tlic death of one of two parties, 
being divided by the above-mentioned rule of 
approximation into two premiums, to be paid l)y 
the two parties on the contingency of one sur- 
viving the other. These rules apply to tables of 
rates for tlie payment of a gross premium : but as 
it is generally more convenient to pay an equiva- 
lent annual sum, a table of rates is made for 
this case, wliicli is formed by divicling the gross 
premium by the value of an annuity upon each 
age added to unity. If the annual premium were 
paid at the end of the year, the addition of unity 
would be unnecessary ; but a policy is not 
granted till one premium is paid, and hence the 
necessity of the addition js obvious. 

Premiums being thus settled from a fixed table 
of observations on life, it is evident that, unless 
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the deaths happen exactly in the order prescribed 
by the tables, there will be a surplus or defi- 
ciency of capital for the payment of the assured 
sums. The management of the surplus, or ap- 
prehended surplus, wJiich the prudence of re- 
spectable companies generally insures, is dif- 
ferent in different companies. Either the com- 
pany appropriates the whole of the surplus to 
itself, or makes a compensation to the assured for 
it. In the former case, the company pays the 
sum specified in the policy, and no more ; con- 
sequently, a party may pay to the office a sum 
far greater than his executors or assigns receive 
in return. Thus, if an assurance is effected on 
a person between sixteen and seventeen for 
£100, receivable at his death, the annual pre- 
mium is £ 2 . Os. 8(L ; and if he lives forty-nine 
years, he will have paid more than the whole 
sum to be received, without computing interest 
on these payments. The surplus ofjjthe accumu- 
lation of premiums above tne claims may be 
great from two causes : first, the increased in- 
terest obtained by the company above that by 
which the table of rates was computed ; and, 
second, a longer duration of life in the earlier 
years than rs assigned by the table ; and here 
great circumspection on the part of the company 
is requisite to preserve it fromifcosition, and 
to secure the best lives that circiimstances admit. 
In the companies where only the sum specified 
in the policy is paid, the surplus does not go 
entirely to the company ; for it is common in 
these offices to allow a per centage on t’ne pre- 
mium to die party who brings an assurance to 
them, generally a solicitor, who thus participat- 
ing in the gains of the company, has an interest 
in increasing its concerns, though to the evident 
disadvantage of his client. 

Where the surplus is made advantageous to 
the assured, two methods are adopted ; the one 
is to add, at certain periods, a sum to each po- 
licy ; the other to diminish the premium. In 
both cases a valuation is made of all the annual 
premiums, with the past and future expected ac- 
cumulations, and also of the claims upon every 
policy. If the former exceed the latter to a 
sufficient amount, then an addition is made to 
each policy, or the premium is diminished. It 
is necessary, however, that the utmost care 
should be taken to secure to each policy the sum 
named in it, with every addition made to it; 
and hence a third part of the surjilus is constantly 
retained to guard against possible contirigencies. 
This reservation has occasioned a singular ano- 
maly in one of the most distinguished companies 
for life assurance. In that company all are 
partners, being mutually guarantees to each 
other for the payment of their respective claims. 
The surplus arising from the excess of pre- 
miums, with their accumulations above the claims, 
evidently belongs to the whole company, and 
consequently each partner is entitled to a portion 
of it. But of this surplus, a third being con- 
stantly reserved, and each person at his death 
cca.sing to be a partner, every person leaves be- 
hind him a |)qxtion for his successors. fSuch has 
been the extreme caution of the Plquitable So-. 
cieW. 

This led to the formation of a plan, which is 


adopted by the Rock Assurance Society, tliat 
vests tliis third in determinate hands. To do 
this, the company consists of a number of pro- 
prietors, each of whom is bound to keep uj) an 
assurance with it, and whose interest in tlwse as- 
surances is greater than (liat derived from the 
profit of assurances granted to non-proprietors. 
The company takes upon itself the whole risk of 
policies made with it, being bound to pay to 
each party assured the sum specified in his po- 
licy ; and additions are made to each policy in 
the manner above-mentioned. But the third 
reserved is joined to, and makes part of the sub- 
scription capital stock ; and the interest upon it 
is annually divided among the proprietors. 
Tlius the third reserved belongs to, and continues 
to add to, the security of the company; and the 
non-proprietor, secured from all risk, participates 
in the Ivvo-thirds divisible at every jieriod. 

Other modes are sometimes adopted to dis- 
pose of accumulating property ; such as, by di- 
iiiiiiishing, at certain periods, tlie premiums paid 
on assurance ; in this case tlu; sum specified in 
the policy is paid, though the party assured may 
have paid a much less sum than in the eoin- 
panies above mentioned. The diminution of 
premium depends on the excess of capital in 
hand, with the jiresent value of future premiums, 
above the claims that are or may be made upon 
it, and consequently tlu^ same care is necessruy 
to reserve a part of the surplus for fear of future 
contingencies. The public have thus a choice 
either to receive a fixed or an increasing sum ; 
the fixed sum by means of a definite or a pro- 
bably decreasing premium, and an increasing 
sum by means of a definite premium. 

Assurance policies are generally confined to 
the limits of Europe, but they are capable, of be- 
ing extended to all parts of the world. In sueli 
cases an addition is made to the premium, ac- 
cording to the opposed addition to the risk 
from unhealtiiiness of climate, and danger of tlic 
seas. Additions arc also made to the pnuiiium 
on account of the profession (as of the army) 
of the assured ; on account of disease, as of 
gout, by which he is occasionally afflicted ; or of 
diseases, as of small-pox and measles, to which 
he may he liable. 

The oldest of the societies for assurances on 
lives in London, is the Amicable Society, insti- 
tuted by charter in the year I70fi. The same 
contribution was originally required from every 
member, whatever his age might be, and the 
sums received at the death of members were 
variable, depending on the number of persons 
that died in the same year. Subsequent altera- 
tions were made in this company by successive 
charters. At present the several interests of 
members are divided into shares, each share b(‘ing 
now warranted to produce £200 at the death ot 
the insured, together with such additions as may 
arise from the circumstances of the year in which 
the death happens ; and any number of shares, 
and half shares, not exceeding sixty-five slares, 
may be granted on one and the same life» by 
which assurances may be effected from £200 to 
£5000, and participate in the benefits of the so- 
ciety. 

The Royal Exchange Assurance Company 
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ceived its charter in 1720, and is principally en- 
gaged in insuring ships and goods at sea, and of 
houses and goods from fire ; but it also grants 
annuities and assurances on life. In the latter, 
it confines itself to the payment of the sum as- 
sured. 

The Equitable is the most considerable in 
point of numbers, and, on the whole, perhaps 
the most respectable of the societies for the as- 
surance of lives, to which it is chiefly confined. 
In this society all are partners, and mutually 
assurers of each other. It arose from small be- 
ginnings, and has made considerable alterations 
from the rate of its first premiums, till it settled 
in the table annexed to this article, which is that 
generally adopted by these associations. At cer- 
tain periods additions have been made to the 
policies; and, in this manner, its affairs were 
conducted till December T, 1809, when a change 
took place respecting the members then assured, 
namely, that instead of waiting till the end of the 
iK'xt interval, for assigning a sum out of the ac- 
cumulations to each policy, every member should 
liuve two per cent, annually assigned to his po- 
licy, during the years of this period. Conse- 
quently, all holders of policies, prior to the year 
1810, will leave? to their heirs the sum assured 
by the policy, together with its accumulations up 
to the year 1810, and also two percent, per an- 
num for his life, within 1810 and 1820 ; but this 
Ix'hefit does not accrue to members entering at 
the close of the year 1809. Whether this plan 
can he continued or extended, time will show. 
I’he number of the members in this society 
made it necessary to change some of their 
n‘gulations respecting votes ; and it was wisely 
resolved, that persons becoming members, after 
the I9th l)eceml>er 1809, should not have a vote 
at the general meetings, unless they had been a.s- 
sured for five years, for the whole continuance 
of life, in the sum of £2000 ; and to be a direc- 
tor, the qualification is an assurance of £5000 
for the same time, which must have been held 
for five years. 

'Fhe history of this society is very important, 
and has been well treated by Dr. Price, in his 
Observations on Reversionary Payments, and by 
Mr. Morgan, In consequence of the connexion 
of Dr. Price with this institution, he drew up 
his remarks on the various societies which soon 
after sprung up, and whose names, but for bis 
notice of them, would now be forgotten. They 
were formed chiefly about the years 1770 and 
1771, ofi’ering very fallacious terms to the pub- 
lic, by which the aged were l>enefited at the ex- 
pense of their juniors ; and the evil is not yet 
cured. 

Eor some time no other important society 
arose; but, in the year 1792, the Westminster 
Eife Assurance was formed. The Pelican in 
1797 ; the Globe in 1799 ; the Albion in 1805 ; 
ific and the Provident in 1806 ; the Eagle, 
J/ope, T.ondon Life Association, and Atlas, in 
1807, The Rock and Equitable we have no- 

tic^a. ^ 

The Pcovident combines with life, policies on 
fire ; but it assigns also, at certain times, addi- 
tions to its policies. The Hope is also a fire and 
hie office^ and both are proprietary companies. 


The rates in these societies are the same as those 
in the Equitable and Rock. 

The Albion and the Globe are life and fire as- 
surance companies ; their rates are also the same 
They pay also the sum assured ; but a liberal 
commission is allowed to solicitors, and to others 
who effect assurances. 

The London Life Association is confined en- 
tirely to life assurances ; but it differs from the 
others in this, that its aim is, that the benefits re- 
sulting from its transactions shall be enjoyed by 
the members during life; in other words, the 
society assures to a person the sum named in the 
policy, and no more ; but at certain times it con- 
siders whether the surplus of the accumulations 
above the claims is sufficient to admit of a dimi- 
nution of premium, and one is made accordingly. 
In this society all are members and assurers one 
of the other, and consequently the surviving 
members at "finy time are bound to make up the 
deficiency, if any should arise by this mode of 
arrangement. This could be done by raising, in 
the first instance, the premiums that have been 
lowered ; and it is very improbable, that, with 
good management, any thing farther would be 
necessary. In imitation of these London Com- 
panies, severa^ave been formed throughout the 
country. 

The practical mode of effecting an assurance 
in these societies is as follows : The party de- 
sirous of effecting an assurance, receives from 
the office of the company a printed paper called 
a declaration, which he fills up witn the name 
of the party to be assured, his age, the place and 
time of his birth, and place of his present re- 
sidence, with certain particulars as to his health. 
This declaration is then duly signed ; and it 
contains a clause, staling, that any falsehood in 
the declaration invalidates the policy. To cor- 
roborate the statement, references are given to 
two persons well acquainted with the party on 
whom the assurance is made, one of whom is to 
be a medical person, and sometimes more re- 
ferences are required. The reasons for these 
precautions are obvious. 

When the declaration has been tlius com- 
pleted, the person by whom the assurance is 
made makes his appearance before the directors 
of the company, who (‘.nquire into the general 
state of his health, and a minute is entered in 
their books accordingly. The letter of the re- 
ferees, with the declaration, are subsequently 
laid before the co\irt, which from these docu- 
ments, and information frequently derived from 
other sources, forms its decision ; and this is 
entered on the minutes of the court, and com- 
municated to the applicant. A certain time is 
allowed for the payment of the premium ; and 
if it is not paid within that time, the assurance 
cannot be eflected, but by a fresh application to 
the court, according to the fonns above mentioned. 
On the payment of the premium a receipt is 
given, containing the number of the policy, 
which is then made out according to the decla- 
ration, inspected by the court, signed by a 
certain number of directors, and delivered to 
the other party interested in it. 

If the person, on whose life the assurance i.s 
made cannot appear before the directors, or any 
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one appointed by them for that purpose, an ad- 
ditional sum is charged for non-appearance. 
There is also a duty to be paid to government 
on each policy, and this, with a small entrance 
fee, makes an addition to the first year’s pre- 
mium. But the premium itself is only named 
in the policy, as on the future payment of this 
sum its existence depends. 

A policy is assignable ; and it often forms a se- 
curity for sums advanced, and not unfrequently 
becomes an object of sale. In these cases, the 
holder of the policy pays the future premiums, 
and the advantage of a purchaser consists in 
holding a policy at a less premium than he must 
have paid at the present age of the party, on 
whose life the assurance was made. Thus, 
supposing a policy to have been granted for the 
payment of a thousand pounds, at the death of 
a party aged between thirty-seven and thirty- 
eight, when the policy was made ; Suppose, it is 
sold when the party is between fifty and fifty- 
one ; the purchaser will have to pay £32. 55. 
annually, during the existence of the policy : 
whereas, if he had taken out a policy at the 
present age of the party, his premium would be 
£46. 155. For the difference between these two 
sums, namely £I4. lOs., a price is^xed on ; but 
it is to be observed, that, in the of a policy 
in the market, this disadvantage attends it, — that 
the bidders, not being acquainted with the 
person on whose life the policy is made, and 
being liable to trouble and expense, to ascertain 
that he is alive at each payment of the premium, 
must make a deduction on this account, from 
what they might otherwise presume to be a 
compensation for the difference between the two 
premiums. 

On the death of the party on whom the claim 
depends, certain documents are required, such 
as the register of the burial of the deceased ; 
and references to the medical persons or others 
who attended him in his last illness ; and, if he 
effected the policy himself, the probate of his 
will, or, if it has been assigned to another, the 
copy of the assignment. The grounds of these 
precautions are, with respect to the receiver of 
the sum assured, obvious ; and the nature of the 
death must be ascertained ; as, in case of suicide, 
or dying by the hands of justice, or on a voyage 
OB the high seas, without licence from the com- 
pany, (except, in general, in going from one part 
in the united kingdom to another,) the policy is 
vitiated. In the interval between the notice of 
the party^s death, and the time assigned for the 
payment of the claim, due investigation is made ; 
and, every thing having been found satisfactory, 
the claimant brings with him the policy and a 
receipt for the sum claimed, which is imrne- 
diate.y paid to him ; the seals are torn from the 
policy, and the contract is at an end. In the 
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case that a claim is payable, in the event of a 
person being alive at a certain time, his ap- 
pearance before the court is requisite, or suf- 
ficient proof must be given that he was alive at 
the time defined by the policy. 

Policies depending on a person being alive at 
a certain time, are very rare, and chiefly confined 
to endowments for children, in which case the 
payment of a gross sum down, or of an annual 
payment till the child attains the age of twenty- 
one, secures to that child, at that age, the sum 
named in the policy. This mode of assurance 
has led some offices to compose a table of rates, 
according to which, a person at the age of twenty 
is requiredlo pay a premium, which would pro- 
duce at legal interest more than he would receive 
at the expiration of the year, from the company; 
and thus a person, if any such could be found, 
to effect an assurance of this kind, would run 
the risk of losing the sum assured, and receive, 
if successful, not so much as he could have at- 
tained without any risk at all. 

On the whole, the doctrine of assurance must 
always be considered a subject of the first im- 
portance, in a commercial state like that of 
Great Britain, and to involve an immense number 
of interests. When we consider the thousands 
of families in this country, who are living in a 
state of comparative affluence, without possessing 
any, or very little, disposable property ; whose 
income, in fact, depends almost entirely on the 
exertions of the head of the family, and with 
the extinction of whose life every source of 
income ceases ; when we contemplate the po- 
verty and distress in which many widows, witii 
their helpless children, would he plunged by 
such an event, we cannot estimate too highly 
the advantages which are held out by those s^/- 
cieties, who, on honorable principles, fiirnisli tli*' 
means whereby every provident father and 
husband may, in part, avert the consequences of 
a premature death ; to which every one is liablig 
and against which event every man ought to he 
provided. Perhaps, no part of the civil economy 
of this country shows more decidedly the high 
moral state of the middling classes of the people, 
than the immense amount of life assurances ef- 
fected in the different offices of the metropolis, 
and in those of like local companies in several 
of the counties in England ; nor, perhaps, can 
we have a stronger instance of the high degree 
of confidence that the people are disposed to 
place in the moral rectitude of the goveniment : 
by far the greater part of the capital of the 
companies to which we have alluded being in- 
vested under government securities. 

The following is a table of the rates generally 
acted upon by the Life Assurance Offices in the 
capital. 
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ASSURANCE ON TWO JOINT 
LIVES. 


ASSURANCE OF SINGLE ^ ASSURANCE ON TWO JOINT 

LIVES. „ « .Av I LIVES. 

To secure a Sum to the Nominee j 

To secure a Sum to the No- or lawful Representatives of thej To secure a Sum, payable when 
minee, or to the lawful Re- Assured, incase a Person named! either of Two Persons named shall 
presentatives of the Assured, shall survive another. | happen to die. 


Premium ^ ^ 

„ . Premium per cent. , 

Premium ^ life 

, per cent, per an, it 
per cent. ^ .. , assured. 

lfass«redP*^“" ‘‘ T ; 
r assured for the 

from year ^ , , 

tor seven wuolo 
to year. . e 

^ years. term of 

life. 10 


i£. s. 
8 to 14 0 17 
15 0 17 
160 19 

17 1 1 

18 1 3 

19 1 5 

20 I 7 

21 1 8 

22 1 9 

23 1 9 

24 1 10 
2.5il 10 
2(3 1 ll 
27 I 11 
28:i 12 
2911 12 
30:1 13 

31.1 13 
32 1 14 
3311 15 
34 1 15 

35.1 16 
36:1 17 

37.1 17 

38il 18 
39|t 19 
40 2 0 
4U2 2 

42 '2 3 

43:2 4 

44;2 5 

45(2 6 

46 2 7 

47 2 9 

48 2 10 

49 2 12 

50 2 15 

51 2 17 

52 2 19 

53 3 1 

54 3 3 

55 3 5 

56 3 7 

57 3 9 

58 3 12 

59 3 15 

60 3 18 

61 4 1 

62 4 3 

63 4 7 

64 4 10 

65 4 15 

66 5 0 

67 5 5 



d} 

£ 

. s. 

d.\ 

911 

1 

5 

1 

17 

71 

111 

2 

11 

1 

18 


21 

4 

7 

1 

19 


2 1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

8; 

3 1 

7 

5 

2 

1 

8' 

04 

8 

o! 

2 

2 

8 

3 1 

9 

512 

3 

7 

10 1 

10 

1 

2 

4 

61 

3 1 

10 

62 

5 

4 

8 1 

11 

0j2 

6 


2 1 

11 

612 

7 

1 ! 

7 1 

12 

1 

2 

8 

1| 

1 1 

12 

712 

9 

M\ 

7 1 

13 

2, 

2 

10 

1 , 

1 1 

13 

9.2 

11 

li 

8 1 

14 

4*2 

12 

3' 

s'l 

14 

11|2 

13 


9 1 

15 

72 

14 

7 


10 

3,2 

15 

?1 


Age of the life Premium 
against which per cent, 
the assured per an* 
is made. num. 

£. s. d\ 

10 18 6 

20 1 9 1 ; 

30 1 8 3! 

40 1 7 8^ 

50 1 6 11 

60 1 6 0' 

70 I 4 111 

80 1 3 4' 


10 2 12 

0 2 14 
3 2 16 

3 2 18 

13 0 

4 3 2 

1 3 4 

0 3 7 

0 3 9 

03 12 
3 3 14 

8 3 17 

3 4 0 

1 4 3 

14.7 

54 10 

11 4 15 
84 19 

9 5 4 

2 5 10 
1 5 17 
66 5 


8(2 18 
102 19 
7j3 1 

8,3 2 

93 4 

113 6 

1 3 7 

4 3 9 

6 3 11 
9|3 13 
2 I 3 15 
10'3 17 
6 4 0 

44 2 

44 5 

6 4 7 

8 4 10 
8 4 13 

94 16 
04 19 


8 6 2 

1 6 7 

11 6 12 

06 17 
8 7 3 

10 7 9 

10 7 16 
78 4 

2 8 12 


1 16 

6 

1 17 

0 

1 15 

9 

1 14 

8 

1 13 

6 

1 12 

Ij 

(1 10 

i 

'1 8 


2 5 



2 6 0 
2 4 6\ 

229 ! 

2 0 1 1 1 

1 18 10 ' 
1 16 7, 

1 13 9 


10 


19 

2 : 

20 

(2 

19 

10, 

30 

*2 

18 

2| 

40 


15 

111 

50 


12 

10; 

60 

■:2 

9 

4 

70 

'2 

5 

11' 

80 

2 

1 

10 

10 

4 

0 

11 

20 

14 

1 

10 

30 


0 

1 

40 

I 3 

17 

10 

50 

|3 

13 

10 

60 

[3 

7 

7i 

70 


1 

8| 

80 


15 

0, 

10 


16 

9i 

20 

I5 

18 

Oj 

30 

i5 

16 

3' 

40 

|6 

14 


50 

:5 

10 

7| 

GO 

L5 

2 

4 ! 

70 


9 

10 ! 

80 


17 

11 

10 

,8^ 

1 


20 

8 

2 

9* 

30 

!« 

0 

10 

40 

i7 

18 

7 

50 

l7 

15 

6 

60 

i7 

8 

8| 

70 

|6 

10 

8' 

80 

i5 

8 

^>1 


•93v I 

Premium 
per cent 
per an- 
num. 



d\ 

) 10 2 

17 

1 

15 

3 

1 

ll 

20,3 

5 

A 

25 

3 

9 

3 ! 

30 

3 

13 

9 

35 

3 

19 

6 

40 4 

6 

10 

45 4 

15 

11' 

50 

5 

7 

10 

55|6 

2 

8 

60 I 7 

2 

9 

67j9 

6 

3 

15 

3 

5 

0 

20 

3 

9 

6 

25|3 

13 

1 

30 3 

17 

6 

35 4 

3 

ll 

40 

4 

10 

4 

45:4 

19 

5 

50 

5 

11 

.1 

55 

6 

6 

1! 

60,7 

6 

0 

67 9 

9 

5 

20*3 

13 

111 

25,3 

17 

5 

30 4 

1 


35 4 

7 

3; 

404 

14 

61- 

45 

5 

3 

6 ^ 

505 

15 

4! 

55 

6 

10 

2! 

60 

7 

10 

2! 

67,9 

13 


1 



I ^ 


4 

0 

10; 

30 4 

5 

o' 

35, 

4 

10 

3', 

4014 

17 


l45 

5 

6 

2 i 

50:5 

17 

10; 

55' 

6 

12 

6' 

60 

7 

12 


67j9 

15 



. . Premium 

SD bc per cent. 
^ ^ per annum. 


I 35 4 14 
40 5 0 

45 5 9 

50 6 1 

55 6 15 
60 7 15 

67 9 18 

I I 

3535I 4 19 
40i 5 5 

45! 5 13 
50 6 5 
55 6 19 
60 7 18 
67,10 1 


45 5 19 
50; 6 10 
55| 7 4 

601 8 3 

67|l0 5 


50, 6 17 
55 7 11 
60, 8 9 

67,10 11 


55j 8 0 

60 8 10 
67il0 10 


60, 9 9 

67111 8 


167,12 2 


167 67 13 15 




80 ASSYRIA. 

ASSURGENT Leaves, in botany, denolo princesses of the same name, who flourished at 
such as are first bent down, and then rise erect very different periods. One of them was the 
towards the apex. consort of Ninus ; and the other lived five gener- 

ASSUS, or Assos, in ancient geography, a ations before Nitocris, queen of Nebuchadnezzar, 
town of Troas, though by others supposed to be Euseb. Chron. p. 58. Herod. lib. 1, cap. 184. This 
of Mysia, and the same with Apolloiiia, but dif- fact has not been attended to by many writers, 
ferent from tlie Apollonia on the Khyndacus. Whether there was ah uninterrupted series of 
Ptolemy places it on the sea coast, but Strabo kings from Ninus to Sardanapalus, or not, is still 
more inland. It was the country of Cleanthes, a question. Some suspicion has arisen, that the 
the stoic philosopher, who succeeded Zeno. St. list which Ctesias has given of the Assyrian kings 
Luke and others of St. Paul’s companions in his is not genuine ; for many names in it are of Per- 
voyage, Acts xx. 13, 14, went by sea from Troas sian, Egyptian, and Grecian extraction. Nothing 
to Assos ; but St. Paul went thither by land; memorable has been recorded concerning the suc- 
and, meeting them at Assos, they all went to- cessors of Ninus and Semiramis. Of that efl'emi- 


getlier to Mitilcnc. 

ASSYRIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia, con- 
cerning the extent, commencement, and duration 
of which, historians difter greatly in tlieir ac- 
counts. Several ancient writers, in particular 
Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus, have adirmed that 
the Assyrian monarchy, under Ninus and Semira- 
mis, comprehended the greater part of the known 
world. Had this been the case, it is imt likely 
that Homer and Herodotus would have omitted a 
fact so remarkable. The sacred records intimate 
that none of the ancient states or kingdoms were 
of considerable extent ; for neither Chedorlaomer 
nor any of the neighbouring pr^es were tribu- 
tary or subject to Assyria ; and wfc find nothing 
of the greatness or power of this kingdom in the 
history of the judges and succeeding kings of 
Israel, though the latter kingdom was oppressed 
and enslaved by many diftcrent powers in that 
period. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
Assyria was originally of small extent. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, it was bounded on the north by 
Armenia major; on the west by the Tigris; on 
the south by Susiana ; and on the east by Media. 

The revolutions of the Assyrian monarchy were 
numerous. Its founder was Ashur, the second 
son of Shem, who went out of Shinar, either by 
the appointment of Nimrod, or to elude the fury 
of that tyrant ; conducted a large body of adven- 
turers into Assyria, and laid the foundation of Ni- 
neveh, Gen. X. 11. These events happened not 
long after Nimrod had established the Chaldean 
monarchy, and fixed his residence at Babylon. 
The Persian historians suppose, that the kings of 
Persia of the first dynasty were the same with the 
kings of Assyria, of whom Zohath, or Nimrod, 
was the founder of Babel. Herbelot Orient. Bib. 
V. Bagdad. It does not, however, appear, that 
Nimrod reitjned in Assyria, The kingdoms of 
Babylon and Assyria were originally distinct and 
separate, Micah v. 6 ; and in this state they re- 
mained until Ninus conquered Babylon, and made 
it tributary to the Assyrian empire. Ninus, the 
successor of A.shur, Gen. x. 11, Diod. Sic. lih. 1, 
seized on Chaldea, after the death of Nimrod, 
and united the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon. 
This prince is said to have subdued Asia, Persia, 
Media, Figypt, &c. If he did so, the effects of 
his conquests were of short duration; for in the 
daii of Abraham we do not find that any of the 
neipibouring kingdoms were subject to Assyria. 
He was succeeded by Semiramis, a princess of 
an heroic mind; hold, enterprising, fortunate; but 
of whom many fabulous things have been record- ’ 
Cid. It appears, however, that there were two 


nate race of princes it is barely said, that they 
ascended the throne, lived in indolence, and died 
in their palaces at Nineveh. Diodorus relates, that 
in the reign of Teutames, the Assyrians solicited 
by Priam their vassal, sent to the Trojans a supply 
of 20,000 foot and 200 chariots, under the com- 
mand of Memnon, son of Tithonus, president of 
IVrsia. But this is not confirmed by any other 
author. Sardanapalus wiis the last, and hy all 
ticcounts the most effeminate of the ancient 
Assyrian kings. Historians have unanimously 
reprobated his character ; and Lord Byron has 
made it the foundation of a beautiful poem. We 
have only to add, that Arbaces, governor of Media, 
taking advantage of Sardanapalus’s indolence, 
withdrew his allegiance and rebelled against 
him. He was encouraged in this revolt hy the ad- 
vice and assistance of Belesis, a Chaldean priest, 
who engaged the Babylonians to follow the ex- 
ample of the Medes. These powerful provinces, 
aided by the Persians and other allies, who de- 
spised the effeminacy, or dreaded the tyranny of 
their Assyrian lords, attacked the empire on all 
sides. Their most vigorous efforts were, in the 
beginning, unsuccessful. Firm and determined, 
however, in their opposition, they at length pre- 
vailed ; defeated the Assyrian army, besieged 
Sardanapalus in his capital, which they demo- 
lished, and became masters of the empire A. A. C. 
821. The Assyrian empire was now divided 
into three kingdoms, viz. the Median, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian. Arbaces retained the supremo 
power and authority, and fixed Iiis residence at 
F2cbatana in Media, lie nominated governors in 
Assyria and Babylon, who were honored willi 
the title of kings, while they remained subject and 
tributary to the Median monarchs. Belesis re- 
ceived the government of Babylon as the reward 
of his services ; and Phul was entrusted with that 
of Assyria. The Assyrian governor gradually en- 
larged the boundaries of his kingdom, and was 
succeeded by Tiglath-pileser, Salmanasar, and 
Sennacherib, who a.sserted and maintained their 
independency. After the death of Esar-haddon, 
the brother and successor of Sennacherih, the 
kingdom of Assyria was split, and annexed to the 
kingdoms of Media and Babylon. Several tril)u- 
tary princes afterwards reigned in Nineveh ; hut 
1)0 particular account of them is found in 
annals of ancient nations. We hear no more ot 
the kings of Assyria, but of those of Babylon* 
Cyaxares, king of Media, assisted Nebuchadm z- 
zar, king of Babylon, in the siege of Nineve), 
which they took and destroyed, A. A.C. 60b. 

The most remarkable provinces of Assyria 
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ware, 1 . Arapachitis, bordering on Armenia. 2 . 
Corduene, a mountainous territory, the ancient 
residence of the Carduchi, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon in his Anabasis. 3. Adiabene, in Strahovs 
time, the most considerable province in Assyria. 
4. Calachene, lying between tlie mountains of 
Armenia and Zabus Major. 5. Apolloniatis, 
watered by the river Gorgus. 6. Settaccne, by 
gome reckoned a portion of Babylonia. 7. Cha- 
lonitis, separated from Media by a branch of 
Mount Taurus. 

Assyrian Letters, a denomination given liy 
several Rabbins and Talmudists, to the characters 
of the present Hebrew alphabet, as supposing 
them to have been borrowed from the Assyrians 
during the Jewish captivity in Babylon. 

ASTA, an inland town of Liguria, a Roman 
tolony, on the river Tanarus, now called Asti. 

Asta, or Asta Regia, a town of Bietica, 
situated at the mouth of the flaetis, wliich was 
choked up with mud, nortli of Cadiz, and sixteen 
miles distant from its port. Its ruins show its 
former greatness. Its name is PlKenician, de- 
noting a frith or arm of the sea. It is said to be 
the same with the present Xcres. 

ASTABAT, a town of Armenia, in Asia, three 
miles from the river Aras, and twelve south of 
Nakshivan. The land about it is excellent, and 
produces very good wine. 

AST7IRJS, a species of the crab insect. 

ASTAKILLOS, a denomination given by Pa- 
racelsus to a malignant gangrenous ulcer in the 
legs, occasioned by a mercurial salt in the blood. 
It is also called by him araneus, and ulcus ara- 
ueum, the spider’s ulcer. 

ASTANDA, in antiquity, a royal courtier or 
messenger; the same with Angar us. Darius king 
of Persia, is said by Plutarch, in his book on 
the fortunes of Alexander, to have formerly been 
an astanda. 

ASTARIL7I’, Astarita:, or Astarothites, a 
name given to those Jews who worshipped Ash- 
taroth. 

ASTARTL, in ancient geography, a city on 
the other side Jordan; one of the names of Rab- 
bah Ammon, in Arabia P<*treca. 

Asta-rte, in pagan mythology. See Ashta- 
UOTH. On a medal of Ciesa- 
rea Palestina, Astarte is repre- 
sented as in the annexed fi- 
gure, in a short habit, crown- 
ed with battlements, holding 
the head of Osiris in her right 
hand, and staff in her left, 
inscription COLo/na Vrinia 
it/ixAUGus^a Vlavia Commoduma, 

AST ATE'. See Estate. 

The worlde stantc ever’ upon debate. 

So male be siker none astate. 

Now here, now there, now to, now fro. 

Now up, now down, the world goth so. 

And ever hath done, and ever shall. 

Gower, Con. A. Tlie. Prologue. 

ASTATI, in the ninth century, the followers 
of one Sergius, who renewed the errors of the 
Manichees. They prevailed much under the 
emperor Nicephorus ; but his successor, Michael 
I- uropalates, curbed them with very severe laws. 

Lot. Til. ^ 


ASTEEPTNG. In steeping. See Ste^p. 

Whore Perah’s /lowers 
Perfume proud IhibcFs bowers. 

And paint her wall : 

There we biy’d astceping 
Our eyes in < nillcss wecpiiig. 

For Sion’s fall. 

P. Fletcher's Poems, p, 163. 

ASTEISM, in rhetoric, a pleasant kind of 
irony, or Imndsomc way of deriding another. 
Such, c. is that of V'irgil; 

Qui Jlaviuni non edit, ainet tua carmina, Mavi, cScc 

ASTELL (Mary) was the daughter of an opu- 
lent merchant at Ncvvcastlc-upon-Tyne, where 
she was born about 1668. She was educated in 
a manner suitable to her station ; and amongst 
other accoinplislinu'iits was mistress ofthe French, 
and had some knowledge of the Latin tongue. 
Her uncle, a clergyman, observing in her marks 
of a promising genius, took her under his tuition, 
and laiight her mathematics, logic, and philo- 
sophy. She left the place of her nativity when 
she was about twenty years of age, and spent the 
remaining part of her life in London and at 
Chelsea. Here she pursued her studies with 
great assid^ty, made great proficiency in the 
abovc-merWftied sciences, and acquired a more 
complete knowledge of the classics. Among 
these Seneca, F^pictetus, Hierocles, Antoninus, 
Tully, Plato, and Xenophon were her favorites. 
She wrote, 1. A Serious Proposal to the Ladies. 
2. An Essay in Defence of the Female Sex. 3. 
Letters concerning tlie Love of God. 4. Essays 
upon Marriage, Crosses in Love, and Friend- 
ship. 5. Moderation truly stated. 6. The Chris- 
tian Religion, as professed by a daughter of the 
Church of England. 7. Bart’lemey Fair, or an 
Enquiry after wit ; and other works. She died in 
1731, aged sixty-three, and was buried at Chelsea. 

ASTF.NA, a genus of worms of the mollusca 
order, in the Lin mean system. 

ASTER, in ancient pharmacy, a kind of me- 
dicine, invented by Andromachus, against de- 
lluxions and divers pains. 

Aster, in botany, starwort, a genus of the 
polygamia superflua order, and syngencsia class 
of plants ; ranking in the natural method under 
the forty-ninth order, compositor discoid(\s. The 
receptacle is naked ; the pappus simple ; the 
rays of the corolla ten ; and the calyx imbricated. 
There are above thirty species. All of tluMii 
may be raised from seed sown either in autumn 
or spring : but the greater part being perennial 
plants, and increasing greatly at the roots, are 
generally propagated by parting their roots early 
in the spring. They will grow in almost any 
soil or situation ; and the larger sorts increase 
very fast. They grow best in the shade ; the 
lower kinds do not run so much at the root, but 
should be taken up and transplanted every other 
year ; which will make them produce much fairer 
/lowers. Some few sorts which are of 

warm climates, will require artificial hea||jp raise 
them, if not to preserve them. 

Aster, in mineralogy, a species of Samian 
earth. 

ASTERABAD, a small province .of Persia, 
bounded on the west by the Caspian sea, on tlie 
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south by Uic districts of Damgan and Distan, 
and on the north and east by the river Ashor. 
This province is the ancient Ilyrcania, and the 
[)aternal estate of the present king of Persia, as 
chief of the tribe Kajar, or Kujur, which has en- 
tire possession of it. The capital is situated on 
the south-east shore of the Caspian sea, at the 
mouth of the river Aster, or Ester. It was de- 
stroyed by Tamerlane, and is now governed by a 
descendant of the reigning family of Persia. 300 
miles N. N. E. of Ispahan. Long. 54© E., lat. 
360 44' N. 

ASTERAC, or Esterac, a ci-devant district 
of' France, in Armagnac, now included in the 
department of Gers. It is fertile and populous. 

ASTERIA, a gem, sometimes callea the cat s 
eye, or oculus felis. It is a very singular and 
beautiful stone, and somewhat approaches to the 
nature of the opal, in having a bright included 
color, which seems to be lodged deep in the body 
of the stone, and shifts about, as it is moved, in 
various directions : but it differs from the opal 
in all other paiticulars, especially in its want of 
the great variety of colors seen in that gem, and 
in its superior hardness. It is usually found be- 
tween the size of a pea and the breadth of a six- 
pence ; is almost always of a semicircular form, 
broad and flat at the bottom, imd Rinded and 
convex at the top ; and is naturally smooth and 
polished. It has only two colors, a pale brown 
and a white ; the brown seeming the ground, and 
the white playing about in it, as the fire color in 
the opal. It is considerably hard, and will take 
a fine polish, but is usually worn with its native 
shape and smoothness. It is found in the East 
and West Indies, and in Europe. The^and of 
Borneo affords some very fine ones, but they are 
usually small; they are very common in the 
sands of rivers in New Spain ; and in Bohemia 
they are often found immersed in the same 
masses of jasper with the opal. 

Asteria, an extraneous fossil, called in Eng- 
lish the, star-stone. These fossils are small, 
short, angular, or sulcated columns, between one 
and two inches long, and seldom above a third 
of an inch in diameter : composed of several 
regular joints; when separated, each resembles 
a radiated stan. They are, not without reason, 
supposed to be a part of some sea-fish petrified, 
probably die asterias or sea-star. The asteria is 
also called astrites, astroites, and asteriscus. 
They may be reduced to two kinds : those whose 
whole bodies make the form of a star ; and those 
which in the whole are irregular, but are adorned 
as it were with constellations in the parts. The 
asterias spoken of by the ancients appears to be 
of this latter kind. The quality ot moving in 
vinegar, as if animated, is scarcely perceivable 
in the astrites, but is signal in the asteria. The 
former must be broken in small pieces before it 
will move ; but the latter will move, not only in 
a whole joint, but in two or three knit together, 
l^e curious frequently meet with these stones in 
man]|N||lris of F/ngland. 

AsnmfiA, in zoology, a name by which some 
authors have called the falco palumbarius, or 
gos-hawk. See Falco. 

ASTERL\S, star-fish, or sea-star, in zoology, 
a genus of insects of th<'' nrdcr of vermes mol- 


lusca. It has a depressed boily, covered with a 
coriaceous coat; is composed of five or more 
segments, running out from a central part, and 
furnished with numerous tentacula ; and has the 
mouth in the centre. The tentacula resemble 
the horns of snails, but serve the animal to walk 
with. They are capable of being contracted or 
shortened : and it is only at the creatures moving 
that they are seen of their full length ; at other 
times, no part of them is seen but the extremity 
of each, which is formed like a sort of button, 
being somewhat larger than the rest of the horn. 
Aristotle and Pliny called this genus a^ijp, and 
Stella marina, from their resemblance to the pic- 
tured form of the stars of heaven ; and they as- 
serted that they were so exceedingly hot, as 
instantly to consume whatsoever they touched ! 
The fossil world has been greatly enriched by t!»e 
fragments and remains of the several pieces of 
star-fish which have been converted into stones. 
See Asteria. There are many species of this 
genus : some of twelve, thirteen, and even four- 
teen rays. Most of them are found in our seas. 
We enumerate the principal : 1 . A. caput meduca?, 
or arborescent sea-star, having five rays issuing 
from an angular body ; the rays divided into 
innumerable branches, growing slender as they 
recede from the base. These the animal, in 
swimming, spreads like a net ; and when he per- 
ceives any prey within them, draws them in 
again. It is called by some the Magellanic star- 
fish, and basket-fish. 2. A. clathatra, or cancel- 
lated sea-star, with five short thick rays, hirsute 
beneath, cancellated above, is found on our 
coasts, but is rare. 3. A. decacnemos having 
ten very slender rays, with numbers of long 
beards on the sides ; the body small, and sur- 
rounded beneath with ten filiform rays. It in- 
habits the western coasts of Scotland. 4. A. gla- 
cialis, Avith five rays, depressed, round at tlie 
base, yellow, and having a round striated oper- 
culum on the back, is tlie most common ; it feeds 
on oysters, and is very destmetive to the beds, 
5. A. bispida, with five rays, broad, angulated at 
top, and rough, with short bristles, is of a brown 
color, and found about Anglesea. 6. A. oculata, 
with five smooth rays, dotted or punctured, is of 
a fine purple color, also found about Anglcsea. 
7. A. placenta, with five very broad and mem- 
braneous rays, extremely thin and flat, found 
about Weymouth. 8. A. spherulata, with a pen- 
tagonal indented body; a small globular head 
between the base of each ray ; the rays slender, 
jointed, taper, and hirsute on their sides; found 
off Anglesea. 

Asterias, in ornithology, the ancient name of 
the bittern. See Ardea. 

ASTERION. in astronomy, one of the canes 
venatici. 

ASTERISCUS, in botany, asteriodes buph- 
thalmum, the ox eye. 

ASTERISK, > Gr.AmptiTfoc, a diminutive 

As'terism. 3 of affrijp, a star. Asterisms 
denote a number of stars, a constellation. 
Asterisk is a character of reference used in pnnt- 
ing, resembling a small star. 

Dwell particularly on passages with an asteri^^ 
the observations which follow such a note, will give 
you a clear light. Dryden*t Dufreinfiy' 
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Poetry had filled the skies with aiteritma, and his- 
tories belonging to them ; and then astrology devises 
the feigned virtues and influences of each. 

Bentley*H Sermons. 

He also published the translation of the Septuagint 
by itself j having first compared it with the Hebrew, 
and noted by aaterUha what was defective, and by 
obelisks what was redundant. Grew, 

ASTERIUS, or Asturils, a Roman consul, 
who lived about A. D. 449. He wrote A Con- 
ference on the Old and New Testament, in Latin 
verse, which is extant, and in which each strophe 
contains, in the first verse, an historical fact in 
the Old Testament, and in the second an appli- 
cation of that fact to some point in the New. 

AS'TERN; On the stern. See Stern. 

Having left this strait aatemy wc seemed to be come 
out of a river of two leagues broad, unto a large and 
main sea. 

The World encompassed by Sir F Drake, 1578. 

The galley gives her side, and turns her prow. 

While those astern descending down the steep. 

Through gaping ways bohold tho.^ boiling deep. 

Dryden, 

But at seven in the evening, finding we did not near 
theedtase, and that the Wager was very far astern, wc 
sTiortened sail, and made a signal for the cruizers to 
join the squadron. Anson*s Voyage, p. 50. 

Astern is used to signify any thing at some 
distance behind the ship ; being the opposite of 
a-head, which signifies the space before her. See 
Ahead. 

ASTEROP7EUS, a Trojan hero, who fought 
with Achilles, in single combat, and proved him 
not invulnerable, by wounding him in the right 
arm; notwithstanding which Achilles slew him. 

ASTEHOPIiYTON, in natural history, a kind 
of fish composed of a great number of cylindric 
rays, each branching out into several others, so as 
to re)>resent the branched stalks of a very intri- 
AJate shrub. 

ASTEIIOPODIUM, a kind of extraneous 
fossil, of the same substance with the asteriae or 
Biar-stones, to which they serve as a base. See 
Asterja and Star-stone. 

ASTESAN, the ancient county of Asti, a dis- 
trict of Upper Italy, bounded by Chieri and 
Carmagnola on the west, by the Vercellois on 
the north and east, and by the marquisate of 
Gorzegno on the south. It is a fruitful and po- 
pulous territory, about twenty-five miles long 
and ten broad, and belongs to the house of Sa- 
voy. It produces excellent wines, and exports 
to various parts of Italy large quantities of olives. 

ASTETE’S Island, an island to the north- 
west of the gulf of Carpentaria, New Holland, 
containing some traces of iron ore, and well 
wooded. 

ASTHMA, a frequent, difficult, and short re- 
spiration, joined with a hissing sound and a 
cough, especially in the night-time, and when 
the body is in a prone posture ; because then the 
contents of the lower belly bear so against tlie 
diaphragm, as to lessen the capacity of the breast, 
whereby the lungs have less room to move. See 
Medicine. 

ASTI, a city of Montserrat in Italy, capital of 
It has a bishop^s see ; is well for- 
tift^ with strong walls and deep ditches : and is 
uivided into the city, borough, citadel, and castle. 


There arc a great many churches, convents, and 
other handsome buildings in it. It is seated on 
the Tanaro, twenty-four miles east of Turin. 
Population 22,000. The inhabitants carry on 
a considerable trade in corn, wine, and silk, 
which is promoted by the situation of the town 
on the high-road from Alessandria to Turin. 

ASTIGI, in ancient geography, a colony, and 
conventus juridicus, of Boetica, situated on the 
Singulus, which falls into the Bietis ; called also 
Colonia Astigitana, and Augusta Firma; now 
Ecya, midway between Seville and Corduba. 

ASTIP'ULATE, > To make an agreement. 

Astip'ulation. S See Stipulate. 

I do by my royal authority, conlirm to persons of 
monastical religion, and by the consent and astipula- 
tion of my princes and peers do establish and consign 
to them that monastery. 

Bp, HalVs Polemical Works, p. 187. 

Shortly, all, but a hateful Epicurus, have astipu- 
lated to this trutli. Id. Devotional Works, 

ASTIPULATOll, among the Roman Catho- 
lics, he by whose consent and leave a nun takes 
the religious habit. 

ASTLE (Ibomas), an English antiquary, was 
the son of a farmer in Stalibrdshire. After he 
had receive^a liberal education, Mr. Grenville 
took him uWer his patronage, and about 1763 
gave him a place along with Sir Joseph Ayloffe 
and Dr. Ducarel, in the superintendance of the 
Westminster records. In 1766 he was chosen to 
conduct the printing of the ancient records of 
parliament; and in 1775 was appointed prin- 
cipal clerk in the record office in the Tower ; 
from which, on the death of Sir John Shelly, he 
succeeded to the office of keeper of the records. 
He died in December 1803, and was the author 
of many curious papers in the volumes of the 
Archaeologia; also of a work entitled Origin and 
Progress of Writing, as well hieroglyphic as ele- 
mentary; which was first printed in 1704, 4to, 
and again in 1803. 

ASTLE Y (John), a native of Wem in Shrop- 
shire, though he studied ])ainting under the same 
master with Sir Joshua Reynolds, is more me- 
morable as a favorite of fortune, than as a limner. 
His best pictures are copies of the Bentivoglio’s, 
Titian's Venus, &c. Lady Daniel, having sat to 
him for her picture, witliiu a week after gave 
him the original, with the estate of Duckenfield, 
worth £5000 a year. He died in 1787. 

Astley (Philip), the founder of the royal am- 
phitheatre near Westminster Bridge, was born at 
Newcastle-uiider-line in 1742, and bred a cabinet- 
maker. In 1759 he enlisted in the Light Horse, 
and served seven years in Germany, where he 
acquired the reputation of a good soldier. On 
his return home, he began to exhibit equestrian 
performances; and in 1780 erected a building 
which he called the amphitheatre riding house, 
for which lie subsequently procured a license. 
In 1794 Mr. Astley went to the continent as a 
volunteer in the army. This campaign led to the 
publication of his Descriptive and Historical 
Account of the places now the theatre of war in 
the Low Countries, with plans of fortifications; 
London, 1794, 8vo; and Remarks on the Pro- 
fession and Duty of a Soldier. Mr. Astley built 
amphitheatres at Dublin and at Paris, and the 
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Olympic Pavilion near the Strand, lie closed 
an active and diversified life at Paris, October 
20th, 1814, at the of seventy-two. Another 
work of his is entitled A System of Equestrian 
Kdiication, exhibiting tlie Hcauties and Defects 
of the Horse, 1800, 4tc). 

ASTOIMl, in anthropology, a people feigned 
to be without mouths. Pliny speaks of a nation 
of Astomi in India, wlio lived only by the smell 
or effluvia of bodies taken in by the nose ! 

ASTON (Sir Arthur), a commander in the 
service of Charles 1. was at the head of the dra- 
goons at the battle of Kdgehill, and three times 
defeated the earl of Essex, He was successively 
governor of Reading and Oxford. He had the 
misfortune to break one of his legs in such a 
manner as to make amputation necessary ; and, 
serving in Ireland after the death of the king, 
when Cromwell took Drogheda, where Aston 
was governor, his brains were beaten out with 
his wooden leg. 

Aston (Sir Thomas), of an ancient fltmily in 
Cheshire, was created baronet in 1028, and ap- 
pointed liigh sheriff of Cheshire in 1035. He 
raised a troop of horse for king Charles I., but 
was defeated and wouiuh'd in the vicinity of 
Nantwich in 1042. He was aft^gjgir^^s made 
prisoner, and carried to Stafford ; and, while 
endeavouring to make his escape, a soldier 
struck him on the head, which, with other 
wounds he had received, brought on a fever, 
winch ended in his death, in 1043. Sir Thomas 
w’as author of, 1 . A Remonstrance against Pres- 
bytery, 1041, 4to; 2. A Short Survey of the 
Presbyterian Discipline; 3. Rrief Review of 
the Institution, Succession, and Jurisdiction of 
Bishops. 

ASTON'E, Ang.-Sax. stunian, to 

Aston'y, stun. Old Fr. estonne, to 

A.ston'ving, amaze, to excite wonder, 

Aston'iednlss, surprise; to strike as with 

Aston'isu, thunder, startle, stupify, 

Aston'isiikdly, confound, benumb; toston- 

Aston'i>iiing, ny, or, as we say in modern 

Aston'isu iNGi.y, phrase, to petrify. As- 

Asion'isumfnt, tound is from the same 

Astol n'o. J root, and of a correspond- 

ing signification. 

Hut nc thcles how that it wondc 
Re drad hym of his owrie sonne 
That luaketh hym well the more (ixtone. 

Gower. Con. A, book vi. 

And with this word she fell to ground 
Aswoune, and there she lay fut(/und. 

Id. ih, I. iv. 

And anoon all the puple seyngc Jhesus wa.s 
astonyed and thei dredden, and thei rennynge gre'ttcn 
him, WicUf Mark, chap, ix^ 

Be aatonyshed^ (O ye heaues), be afrayde, and 
-abashed at soch a thinge, sayctlK; the Lord. For my 
people doue two euels. Bible, 1539. Jeremy, c. ii. 

Her looks did so asUmish me. 

And set my heart a quaking ; 
t Like stag that gas'd, I was amaz’d. 

And in a stranger taking. 

Belchier, in Ellis, vol. iii. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not os/ound. 

The virtuous mind ; that ever walks, attended 
By a strong siuing ehjtmpion, conscience. Milton. 
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Now they lie 

Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. 

As we ere while, astounded and amasM, 

No wonder, fall’n such a pernicious height. 

Milton. Paradise Lost, b. u 
Priuct s, potentates. 

Warriors, the flovv’r of heaven, once yours, now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Immortal spirits. Id. 

But all sate mute. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 
In other’s countenance read his own dismay 
Afttonisht. Id. b, ii. 

As when some peasant in a bushy brake. 

Has with unwary footing pressed a snake ; 

Re starts aside, astonished, when he spies 

His rising crest, blue neck, and rolling eyes. 

Dryden^s Virgil. 

The palaces of Peru and Mexico were certainly 
mean and incommodious habitations, if compared to 
the houses of European monarchs ; yet who could 
forbear to view them with astonishment, who remem- 
bered that they were built without the use of iron. 

Johnson. 

Whence many wearied eVr they had overpast 
The 7niddle stream (for they in vain have tried) 
Again return’d astounded and agliast, 

No one regardful look would ever backward cast. 

Gilbert West. 

A genius, univeisal as his theme, 
Astonishinij as chaos. Thomstm. 

At first, heard solemn lln*o’ tho verge of heaven 
Tlio tempest growls; but as it neartT comes, 

And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 

The lightning’s flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds. Thomson^ s Seasons. 

Unmanly dread invades 

The French astuni/d. J. Philips. 

Astonishment is that state of the soul in which all 
its motions are susjicndcd, with some degree of horror. 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so 
authoritative, asUmislw.d a corrupt age, and the trea- 
sury trembled at tHb name of Pitt, through all her 
classes of venality. 

Grattan $ Cfsaracter of Lord Chatham. 

ASTORCHA, in liotany, a name given by 
some botanists to the stoechas. 

ASTOROA, an ancient city of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Leon, with a bishop’s see, seated on 
the river Tuerto, and well fortified. It stands in 
a most agreeable plain, about 160 miles north- 
west of Madrid. It is now the chief place in a 
small marquisate, the castle of which it contains. 
In its territory lies the lake of Sanabria, through 
which the Tuerto passes with such rapidity as to 
agitate the whole surface. 

ASTRiEA, in astronomy, a name of the sign 
Virgo, by others called Erigone, and sometimes 
Isis. 

AsTRiEA, in mythology, the goddess of jus- 
tice, and daughter of Jupiter by Themis, or, 
as others say, by Nemesis, the goddess of ven- 
geance. The poets feign that Astraea quitted 
heaven to reside on earth, in the golden age; 
but, growing weary of the iniquities of mankind, 
she left the earth, and returned to heaven, where 
she commenced a constellation of stars, and from 
her orb still looks down on the ways of men. 

ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a little round 
moulding, which in the orders surrounds the top 
of the shaft or body of the column. Its etymo- 
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logy is derived from its resemblance to the bone 
of the heel, called astragalos. It is also called 
the talon and tondino ; it is iisQd at the bottoms 
as well as the tops of columns, and on other oc- 
casions ; it properly represents a ring, on what- 
ever part of a column it is placed ; and the origi- 
nal idea of it was that of a circle of iron put 
round the trunk of a tree used to support an 
edifice, to prevent its splitting. The astragal is 
often cut into beads and berries, and is used in 
the ornamented entablatures to separate the se- 
veral faces of the architrave. See Akchitkc- 

TURE. 

Astragal, in gunnery, a round moulding 
encompassing a cannon, about half a foot from 
its mouth. 

ASTRAGALOIDES, in botany, the phaca of 
Linneeus. 

ASTllAGALOMANCY ; from a'rpnyaX.oc, and 
fiavTiMf divination ; a species of divination per- 
formed by throwing small pieces, with marks 
corresponding to the letters of the alphabet ; the 
accidental disposition of which formed the an- 
swer required. This kind of divination was 
practised in a temple of Hercules at Achaia. 

ASTltAGAL( )TE, in natural history, a species 
of fossile alum, thus called from its resembling a 
talus, or ankle-bone ; wltence it is also denomi- 
nated talare. 

ASTKAGAIA'S, in anatomy, the bone of the 
heel. See Anatomy. 

Astragalus, in botany, milk-vetch, or liquor- 
ice vetch ; a genus of the dccandria order, and 
diadelphia class of plants ; ranking in the na- 
tural method under tlie thirty-second order, 
papilionacea^, the pod is gibl)ous and bilocular. 
Of this genus there are thirty-nine species. 1. A. 
communis, the common species, grows wild 
upon dry uncultivated places, and is often re- 
commended by IMr. Anderson as pro])er food 
for cattle. *2. A. Iragacantha, a thorny bush, 
growing in Crete, Asia, and ( Jrcecc, which yields 
the gum tragacanth. Tliis is of so strong a 
body, that a dram of it will give a pint of water 
the consistence of a syrup, wliich a whole ounce 
of gum Arabic is scarce sufficient to do. Ilcnce 
its use for forming troches and the like purposes, 
in preference to the otlier gums. 

ASTRAKHAN, a city and government of the 
Russian enq)ire, on the shores of the Qas])ian, 
anciently an independent Tatariaii sovereignty, 
but reduced to a Russian province by the T/ar 
Ivan Vasiliovich in 1-554. It forms a distinct 
province, named after its principal city ; having 
been separated from that of Caucasus, in wliieh 
it was formerly included. It is bounded by tlie 
governments of Caucasus, Saratov, Orenburg, dm 
country of the Kirgiz Tartars, the Caspian Sea, 
and the ci-devant Persian provinces of liaghistan 
and Lergistan ; and contains 12,5(38 square geo- 
graphical miles. The number of its inhabitants 
is from 300,000 to 400,000. Its extent from 
east to west is about 600 geographical miles, and 
from north to south about 520. Tiio climate is 
rather warm, die thermometer rising in the sum- 
nier to 158"^ (Fahrenheit); but the nights are 
cold, and the dew very copious. The ice is 
usually strong enough to h('ar at the end of 
November, and is not melted again till l ehruary. 
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This is followed by violent storms ; but spring 
soon advances, the ground is covered with flowers, 
and the whole face of nature changed. The 
summer is remarkably dry. This government is 
separated from that of Kazan and the Kozaks of 
the Ural, by a harreu branch of the Uralian chain, 
which stretches from north to south, and is the 
only line of hills in this province. The rest of 
the government is one continued Icvcd. Tin; 
principal rivers, besides the Volga and Urn), 
are the Akhtuba, running parallel with the Volga, 
the Manidh, the great and litdc Uzen, the Kuban, 
the Kuina, lost in the snmraer months in the 
sands, the Terek, the Malka, and the Sula. The 
air in the SU'ppes is said to he very unhealthy. 
At a distance from die stream the soil becomes 
salt and barren, and is covered with drifting sand. 
There are several salt lakes, such as the liogdo, 
Ilasinskoe, Oraznoe, Kobilikha, &c. 

On the hanks of the Volga rhu])arb and liquor- 
ice are plentiful, and the extract from the root 
of the latter is prepared in considerable quanti- 
ties in the city of Astrakhan. The sea-rose, 
found near the mouth of die Volga, is here con- 
sidered as sacred and nutritious. Its flowers 
have a fragrant smell, and give an essential water 
of the scent of amber. The shrubs of the Steppes 
are chcn a cs, sloes, dwarf alinojids, and capers. 
Near tliefl^er there arc die willow, alder, liirch, 
ash, poplar, elm, and oak ; the lieech also on the 
Kuban ; but no large woods. The fruit trees are 
Tutarian mulberries, cherries, apples, pears, 
plums, apricots, peaches, quinCcs, and vines ; 
and oil the latter dmre are also figs, almonds, 
wild olives, Spanish chestnuts, pomegranates, and 
Cornelian cherries ((’ornus mas), which, when 
pickled, taste like olives. Silk, tobacco, and 
cotton are plentiful ; and the gardens produce all 
the common roots and herlis. The pasturage is 
excellent, and much cattle is reared. Sea and 
rock-salt, natron, epsom-salt, saU-petrc-(?arth, 
bitumen, and mineral pitch, are also an abundant 
source of wealth to Astrakhan. 

The population of the province is composed of 
a great number of different nations ; Russians, 
Kozaks, 4'artars, Kalmuks, Indians, I’ersiaiis, 
Armenians, ike. (h nerady the military, public 
officers, inercliants, mechanics, and other citizmis, 
are Russians. 'Ihe garrisons on the Lrial consist 
of Kozaks, derixed from those ot the Don, who 
ehoosi? their own officers, except tlieir commander, 
the hetman, or atat^ian, wlio is appointed by the 
Russian gov(;rnment. The Tartars are. excepting 
a small number, nomad tribes, continually 
eaiuped, consisting of about 9O0O families. Ihe 
Kalmuks, about 12,000 families, are of the Uerhet 
tril'e, and eneainp hctweeii the \'olga, Don, and 
Knma. Tlu-re are also Armenians, Greeks, 
(jeorgians(Grnziniins), Riikliarians, Khivinzians, 
and Hindoos, inconsiderable iiumhers, constantly 
inhabiting the city, to say nothing ot the Euio- 
ju-ans wiio are geiu-rally to be found there. 
Some colonies, establislud on the Icrek and 
Kuma in 1781, eultivatc grain, gardens, and 
vineyards, and ])rodure a considerable quantity 
of silk. The number of their villages amounted 
to fifty-three in 1790. 

Astrakhan, the capital of the above govern- 
ment, (called originally Hajc Imkhan, the 
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Giterchan, os Olnlerchan, of the middle ages), 
is situated in E. long. 48^^ 2 15^ N.lat.46°2ri2 , 
and is one of the most populous and important 
cities, ranking as the third town, perhaps, of the 
Russian empire. It contains nearly 70,000 in- 
habitants. It stands on a hill, in a long narrow 
island of the Volga, about thirty miles from its 
entrance into the Caspian, surrounded by swamps, 
which in spring are very unhealthy. The town 
itself, without including the suburbs, is from six 
to eight miles in circumference. . The bouses are 
built principally of brick and sand-stone. Here 
is an old Tatar castle, or kreml, and the Beloi- 
Gorod (white tower), built by the tzar, Michael 
Feodorovich, now in ruins ; a cathedral, arch- 
bishop’s palace, public offices, main guard, 
arsenal, and powder magazine. Belgorod, which 
adjoins the kreml, on the same hill, is 2510 feet 
long, 1440 feet broad, and 7110 feet in circum- 
ference, The city lias four gates, and some 
ruined walls. The streets are ill paved, and 
much exposed to inundations. Between the 
kreml and the canal, on the Volga, is the dock- 
yard, on the other side of which are tlw Tatarian 
and Armenian suburbs (slobods), and barracks 
for the troops. The exchange, where ships from 
the Caspian unlade and land their goods, is not 
fur from St. Nicolas’s Gate, and oppog^ to it is 
the haven for vessels coming down the river. 
Within the suburbs are about 100 vineyards, 
thirty of which belong to the crown ; a school for 
the artillery, a bank, and court of justice, in 
what was formerly the Troitzkoi convent ; and, 
in the Bclograd, the Spasso-preobrashenski con- 
vent, two parish churches, two hospitals, and a 
bazar for the use of the Arraeniaiia and Hin- 
doos. 

The variety of nations and religions in Astra- 
khan is manifested by the number and difference 
of the places of worship. The total of them is 
fifty -seven : twenty-three Russian churches of the 
Greek communion ; twenty-seven Tatarian 
mosques, churches, and temples ; four Arme- 
nian, two Roman Catholic, one Lutheran, and 
one Hindoo temple. There is also a handsome 
hospital dedicated to St. Paul, and six monas- 
teries; several dyeing-houses, brick-fields, tallow- 
candle manufactories, one iron-foundry, and 
looms for weaving linen, veils, and sashes. The 
morocco leather manufactured here is most es- 
teemed, next to the Turkish ; especially the red. 
T here is also an establishment here for rearing 
silk-worms, and a botanic garden. European 
goods are brought cither by water from Peters- 
biirgh, or, on sledges, by land from Moscow, and 
are shipped across the ( ’aspian, or conveyed to 
Mozdok, in Mount Caucasus. The merchants 
engaged in this trade employ 250 vessels of dif- 
ferent tonnage. More than half of the whole 
trade carried on is in the hands of the Armenians. 
Many of the Russian merchants employ their 
vessels in trading voyages to Persia, Khiva, 
or Bukhara, or carrying stores to Kizliaer, and 
salt, for the crown, to the towns on the Volp. 
The Hindoomerchants generally quit their native 
country at an early age, setting out with a small 
capital, which they soon increaie by trade on 
their way through Tatary and I’ersia; and make 
enormous profits by letting the Tatws of Aslra- 


khan have their goods on credit; so that ther 
latter are always deeply in their debt. 

The imports from Persia and Bukhfirh consist 
of raw silk, aboutl 20,000 lbs. yearly, wool, dyed 
woollens, madder, galls, morocco leather, chintzes, 
dyed linens, silks, gauzes, small carpets, counter- 
panes, frankincense, bezoar, naphtha, rice, deer- 
skins, lamb-skins, Circassian cloth, tulups 
(pelisses), mountain-honey, tobacco, cotton 
gowns, Persian peas, dried fruits, almonds, figs, 
pomegranates, olives, oil, saffron, dried peaches, 
and spices. The exports consist almost entirely 
of foreign manufactures; such as velvet, cochineal, 
satin, plush, linen, and other woven articles, 
sugar, Russia-leather, iron, dyeing substances, 
glass, coral, steel and iron wares, metal utensils, 
wrought gold and silver, wax, soap, trinkets, 
alum, quick-silver, vitriol, sal-ammoniac, &c. 
Caravans often arrive by land at Astrakhan from 
Bukhara and Khiva. The Indian trade alone is 
from 6 to 700,000 roubles (£l20 to 140,000) an- 
nually. The silk-manufactures are said to em- 
ploy from 3 to 400,000 (£00 to 80,000). The 
supplies sent to the Caucasian lines along the 
Terek, from 4 to 500,000 (£100 to 120,000). 
The prices of all internal produce are low. Little 
is known concerning the origin of Astrakhan 
or of its condition before the thirteenth century, 
when William de Rubruguis found it a village 
without any fortifications ; but, at the close of 
that century, it was a considerable emporium for 
the trade with India and China ; and completely 
ruined by Tiipur. It was still a mere village 
when Josaphat Barbaro saw it in the fifteenth 
century ; but Ambrosio Contareni, the Venetian 
ambassador, in the latter end of that century, 
found a considerable trade in rice and silk car- 
ried on there. The conquest of it, by the tzar 
Ivan Vasiliovich, in 1554, was therefore very 
advantageous to Russia, as it gave her the com- 
mand not only of th^ Volga, but also of the Cas- 
pian, an advantage which she has not neglected 
to improve. 

ASTllALISH, among miners, is the ore of 
gold in its first slate. 

ASTRANTIA, Masterwort, in botany, a 
genus of the digynia order, and the pentandria 
class of plants ; ranking in the natural method 
under the forty-fifth order, umbc-llat®. The in- 
volucrum is lanceolated, open, equal, and co- 
lored. The species are two: 1. A. major. 2. 
A. minor, both natives of the Alps, and possess- 
ing no remarkable properties. 

ASTllAPiEA, in natural history, a name 
given by the ancients to a stone, since called, 
.improperly, astrapia, arid by some astrapias. It 
was of a blue, or blackish ore, with white varie- 
gations, running in the form of waves and clouds. 
Some specimens of theFersian lapis lazuli are ot 
this kind, but they are rare. 

ASTRAlill, in writers of the middle age, 
the same with mansionarii, those who live m 
the house or family, at the time when a person 

ASTRARIUSH^rf.s; fromastre, old French, 
a hearth ; is used in our old writers, where c 
ancestor^ by conveyance, hath set his lieirs an 
parent, and his family^ in a house, in lus i 
time. ^ 
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ASTRAY'. According to Tooke, the past 
part, of the Ang.-Sax. verl» straegan, to stray, to 
scatter. 

First every day, beseech thy God on knee. 

So to direct thy staggering steppes alway ; 

That he which every secrete thought doth see, 
hf ay holde thee in, when thou wouidst goe astray, 

Ooicoigne. 

You labour may 
To lead astray. 

The heart that constant shall remain. 

And I the while 
Will sit and smile. 

To see you spend your time in vain. 

George Wither, in Ellis, v. i. 
And darkness and doubt arc now flying away, 

Ko longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 

So breaks on the traveller, faint, and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 

Beattie's Hermit. 


and changing solutions of iron, especially those 
made in the vitriolic acid, into a dark purple or 
black color ; such as galls, tormentil root, bistort 
root, balaustines, terra japonica, acacia, &c, 

ASTllOBOLTSlVI ; from a^rjp, a star, and 
/JaXXw, to strike ; the same with sphacelus ; 
though properly applied to plants which are de- 
stroyed in the clog-days, as if blasted by that 
star. 

ASTROCHITES, or Astroites. See As- 

TERIA. 

ASTROGNOSIA; from avjjp, star, and yi- 
rctXTKco, I know ; the art of knowing the fixed 
stars, their names, ranks, situations in the con- 
stellations, and the like. See Astronomy. 


ASTROLABE, 

As'tuoeabre, 

As'trolaby. 


I 


Gr. aerrijp, a star, and 
\afi(^avo>, I take. 


ASTRICT, V. & adj. ^ Astringo, astric- 

Astric'tion, tuniy astrmgere, to 

Astric'tive, j contract. To make 

Astrin'ge, j strait or narrow, to 

Astrin'gently, heighten or draw 

Astrin'o ENT, close, to bind; op- 

posed to relax. 

Tears are caused by a contraction of the spirits of 
the brain; which contraction, by consequence, astrin- 
neth the moisture of the brain, and thereby sciuleth 
tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an astricHon ; but such an 
iistriciion, as is not grateful to the body : for a pleas- 
ing astriction doth rather bind in the nerves, than 
expel them ; and therefore such asirictwn is found in 
things of a harsh taste. Id. 

The juice is very astringent, and therefore of slow 
motion. Id. Natural History. 

What diminisheth sensible perspiration, cncrcaseth 
the insensible ; for that reason, a strengthening and 
astringent diet often conduceth to this purpose. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The solid parts were to be relaxed or ustricted, as 
they let the humours pass, cither in too small or too 
great quantities. Id. 

Lenitive substances are proper for dry atrabilarian 
constitutions; who are subject to astrictionoi the belly, 
and the piles. Id. on Diet. 

Acid, acrid, austere and bitter substances, by their 
astringmey, create horrour; that is, stimulate the 
fibres. Id. 

Astringent medicines arc binding, which act by the 
asperity of their particles; whereby they corrugate 
the membranes, and make them draw up closer. 

Qutrtqy. 

Astriction, in law. See Thirlage. 

Astriction, in medicines, the operation of 
astringent medicines. 

ASTRICUS Lapis, in natural history, a kind 
of figured stone, broken or cut from the enastros, 
after the same maimer as the trochitte, from the 
entrochi. 

ASTRID'E, i On stride, on straddle. See 

Astrad'dle. > Stride, and Straddle. 

To lay their native arms aiside. 

Their modesty ; and ride astride. Hudibras. 

I saw a place, where the Rhone is so straitened 
between two rocks, that a man may stand astride upon 
both at once. Boyle. 

ASTRILD, in ornithology, ^ a species of the 

loxia. 

Astringents, in the materia medica, sub- 
stances distinguished by a rough austere taste. 


The firste partyo of this treatise shall rehearse the 
figures, and the mcinbres of thine astrolaby, because 
that thou shall have the greater knowyng of thyne 
owne instrument. CJuiucer. Aatrolahie, i. 262. c. i. 

For I ha^i^bcn toward the parties of Braban, and 
beholden the astrolabre , that the sterre that is elept 
tho transmoutayno, is 53 degrees highe. 

Sir John Maimdemlle. 
Liv’d Tvj^ now, struck with this ray which shone 
More brigliTr the morn, than others beam at noon. 
He’d take his astrolabe, and seek out here 
What now star ’twas did gild our hemisphere. 

Dryden. On the Death of Lord Hastings. 

Astrolabe, among the ancients, was the same 
as our arm illary sphere. 

Astrolabe, among the moderns, is used for a 
planisphere, or a stereographic projection of the 
sphere, either upon the plane of the equator, the 
eye being supposed to be in the pole of the 
world, or upon the plane of the meridian, at the 
time the eye is siqiposed in the point of the in- 
tersection of the equmoctial and horizon. 

ASTRO'LOGY, 'j Atjjp, a star, and Xovof , 
Astro'loger, a discourse ; from X£yo>, I 
Astro' LOG IAN, i say. In Latin writers, 

Astro'logick, I astrology was synonymous 
Astro'logicalt-, ! with, and more in use 
Astrolo'gically.J than, astronomy. This 
usage has been imitated by our elder writers. 

On which was written, not in words. 

But hieroglyphic mute of birds ; 

Many rare pithy saws concerning. 

The worth of astrologic learning. 

Butler's Hudibras, part i. can. 3. 
A worthy astrologer-, by perspective glasses, hath 
found in the stars many things unknown to the an- 
cients. Raleigh. 

Not unlike that, which astrologers call a conjunction 
of planets, of no very benign aspect the one to the 
other. Wottnn. 

Some seem a little astrological; as, when they warn 

us from places of malign influence. Id. 

No astrologick wizard honour gains. 

Who has not oft been banish’d, or in chains. 

Dryden. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on 
the influence of the stars, say the astrologers ; on the 
organs of the body, say the naturalists ; it is the par- 
ticular gift of heaven, ‘say the divines, both Christians 
and heathens, ^ Id- 

A strologcrs, that future fate? foreshow. Pope . 
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I never heard a finer satire against lavrycra. than 
ihiit of astrologers \ when they pretend, by rales of 
art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff or defendant. Swift. 

I know, the learned think of the art of astrologi/, 
that the stars do not force tlie actions or wills of men. 

Id. 

Astrological prayers seem to me, to be built on as 
good reason, as the predictions. Stillingjleet. 

The poetical fables are more ancient than tlic 
tistrological intluences ; that were not known to the 
Greeks, till after Alexander the Great. Bentley. 

The twelve houses of heaven, in the form which 
astruloyians use. Camden. 

Astrology; from a^z/p, a star, and Xoyo^, dis- 
course; was long considered as a science, by which 
future events could V foretold, from the aspects 
and positions of the Ut>tvenly bodies. In the literal 
sense of the term, astrology should signify no 
more than the doctrine or science of the stars ; 
which was its original acceptation, and made the 
ancient astrology ; though, in course of time, an 
alteration has arisen : that which the ancients 
called astrology, being afterwards turned astro- 
nomy. Astrology may be divid^ into two 
branches, natural and judicial. 

Astrology, Judicial or Judiciary, is what 
we commonly call simple astrology, that which 
pretends to foretel moral events, such as 
have a dependence on the free will and agency 
of man ; as if they were directed by the stars. 
This art, which owed its origin to the practices 
of knavery on credulity, is now universally ex- 
ploded by the intelligent part of mankind. The 
professors of this kind of astrology maintain, 
‘ That the heavens are one great volume or book, 
wherein God has written the history of the world ; 
and in which every man may read his own for- 
tune, and the transactions of his time. — ^I'he art, 
they say, had its rise wdth the science of astro- 
nomy. While the ancient Assyrians, whose se- 
rene unclouded sky favored their celestial obser- 
'^ations, were intent on tracing the paths and pe- 
riods of the heavenly bodies, they discovered a 
constant settled relation of analogy between them 
and things below; and hence were led to conclude 
these to be the parcjt, the destinies, so mucli talk- 
ed of, which preside at our births, and dispose 
of our future fate. The laws therefore of this 
relation being ascertained by a series of observa- 
tions, and the share each jilanct has therein ; liy 
knowing the precise time of any person’s nativity, 
they were enabled, from their knowledge in 
astronomy, to erect a scheme or horoscope of the 
situations of the planets, at that ])oint of time; 
and hence, by considering theur degrees of power 
and influence, and liow each was eitlier strength- 
ened or tempered by some other, to compute 
what must be the residt.’ Such are the argu- 
ments of the astrologers in favor of their science. 
The chief province now renmining to the profes- 
sors of this art, is the making of calendars or 
Almanacks ; and the prodigious sale of Moore’s 
almanack, in this country, is no small proof of 
the popular belief in this sul)ject. 

Judicial astrology is commonly said to liave 
been invented in Chaldea, and thence tnuismitted 
to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ; though 
some will have it of Egypb^^ origin, and as- 
cribe tlie invention to Hum. But it is to the 


Arabs we owe it. At Rome the people were so 
infatuated with it, that the astrologers, or, as 
they were then called, the mathematicians, muirv- 
tained their ground notwithstanding the edicts of 
the emperors to expel them out of the city. 
Domitian, in spite of his hostility to this art, 
trembled at its denouncements. They prophes^ied 
the year, the hour, and the manner of his death ; 
and agreed with his father in foretelling, that he 
should perish, not by poison, but by the dagger. 
On the evnning of liis assassination he spoke of 
the entrance of the moon into Aquarius on the 
morrow. ‘ Aquarius,’ he said, ‘ shall no longer 
be a watery, but a bloody sign; for a deed shall 
there be done, wliich shall be the talk of all 
mankind.’ The dreaded hour of eleven approach- 
ed. His attendants told him it was passed, and 
he admitted the conspirators and fell. Suet, in 
Domit. 16 . 

The Brahmins, who introduced and practised 
this art among the Indians, have hcrcliy made 
themselves the arbiters of good and evil hours, 
which gives them great authority ; they are con- 
sulted as oracles ; and have taken care never 
to sell their answers but at good rates. The 
same superstition has prevailed in more modern 
ages and nations. The 1*' tench historians remark, 
that in the time of C’alherine de Medicis, astro- 
logy was so much in vogue, that the most incon- 
siderable thing was not to be done without 
consulting the stars. And in the reign of king 
Henry HI. and l\\ of France, the predictions of 
astrologers were the coininon theme of tlie court 
conversation. Tliis predominant liumor in that 
court was well rallital by Barclay, in hisArgenis, 
on occasion of an astrologer, who had under- 
taken to instruct king Henry in tlie event of a 
war then threatened by the faction of the (Juises. 

Little is known of the early history of astro- 
logy in F.ngland. Bede and Alcuin, among our 
Anglo-Saxon anC'estors, were addicted to its 
study; and Roger Bacon could not escape the 
imputation of the art. His imprisonment was 
owing, it is well known, to his being supposed 
skilful in it. But it was the period of the Stuarts 
which must be considereil as the acme of astro- 
logy among us. Then Lilly drank the doctrine 
of the magical circle, and the invocation of 
s[)irits from the Ars Notoria of C’ornelius Agrip- 
pa ; used the form of prayer prescribed therein 
to the angel Salmomeus; and entertained among 
his familiar acquaintance the guardian spirits of 
j'higland, Sammael and Malchidael. Merlin 
Any^licuSf 1647. The author of VVaverley has 
made ample iiseoflhis promising character in his 
tales relative to this period. 

The signs of astrology were primarily di- 
vided thus : the six first were called northern, 
and coininandiiig ; the six last southern, and 
obeying. Next they were distributed into four 
Iriplicities, (so called because three belonged to 
each), fiery, earthy, airy, and watery. Of these 
the fiery and airy were said to be masculine, the 
earthy and watery, feminine. The planets by 
their motion made several aspects. See Aspects. 
The remaining influential parts of the heaven 
were two, Dragon’s Head and Tail, that, is the 
nodes in winch tlm ecliptic is intersected by 
the orbits of the planets; and the Part of Fo*"- 
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tune, that is the distance of the moon’s plane 
from the sun, added to the degrees of the ascen- 
dant. 

The influences of the heavenly bodies being 
determined, it remained only, in each separate 
case, to observe their positions at some required 
moment ; for upon this, and their aspect to each 
other, the resolution of any question depended. 
For this purpose the whole circle of the heavens 
was distributed into twelve parts or houses, by 
great circles drawn through the intersection of 
the horizon and meridian, and cutting the equa- 
tor in so many equal parts. The first house was 
jdaced directly east, and the remainder were 
counted round in order proceeding to the south 
according to the motion of the planets. To each 
of these houses was assigned some peculiar go- 
veiaruent, according to the scheme below. 



The remainder of the art consisted in accu- 
rately filling the scheme by an observation, and 
llien framing from it an oracular response. 

At the revolution astrology declined ; and not- 
withstanding the labors of the immortal Par- 
tridge then, and those of Ebenezer Sibley, which 
in our own days fill two 4to. volumes, the art 
may now be considered as exploded. 

Astrology, Natural, is the predicting of 
natural effects from natural causes ; as, the 
changes of weather, winds, storms, hurricanes, 
thunder, floods, earthquakes, &c. This art 
properly belongs to physiology, or natural philo- 
sophy ; and is only to be deduced a posteriori, 
pjienomena and observations. 

ASTUOLOMA, in botany ; from a<rpov, a 
star, and a fringe, alluding to the five tufts 

of hair which form a star, near the bottom of 
me tube of the flower, internally. Brown Prodr. 
Nov. Holl. v. i. 538. Class and order, pentan- 
dria monogynia. Nat. ord. Ericae Juss. Epa- 
crideae, brown. 

Gen. ch. cal. perianth inferior, permanent, 
ouble ; inner of five elliptic-lanceolate, acute, 
fiflual, erect leaves ; outer of four or more, much 
snorter, concave, imbricated scales : cor. of one 
p€tal, tubular ; tube twice the length of the calyx. 


inflated, furnished on the inside, near the base, 
with five tufts of soft hairs ; limb in five deep, 
spreading, lanceolate, acute, hairy segments, 
shorter than the tube. Nectary a cup-shaped 
undivided gland, surrounding the base of the ger- 
men: stam. filaments five, linear, inserted into 
the tube, and enclosed within it; anthers oblong, 
in the mouth of the tube : pist. Germen superior, 
roundish, of five cells; style capillary, the length 
of the tube ; stigma ‘ globose, densely downy 
PERic. drupa globular, slightly juicy : seed, nut 
of five cells, hard and solid, not bursting, with 
a pendulous oblong kernel in each cell. 

Ess. ch. : outer calyx of several imbricated 
leaves : corolla tubular : tube swelling, twice as 
long as the calyx, with five internal tufts of hair 
at the base : tube shorter, spreading, bearded : 
filaments linear, within the tube; drupa almost 
dry, of five cells. This genus is closely related 
to stenanthera, as well as to melichrus. We 
might perhaps unite them all to styphelia. 

Astroloma consists of shrubs, of humble stature, 
for the most p^ decumbent : leaves scattered, 
often ciliated ; ^yers axillary, erect. There are 
six species: 1. iWbumifusum, diffuse astroloma; 
stem prostrate, mucli branched. Found in various 
parts of New Holland, on the south-west coast, 
as well as at l^t Jackson and in V^an Diemen’s 
island. The^maining five species have all 
been found in tlie southern part of New Hol- 
land, by Mr. Brown, and apparently by no other 
botanist. We give their names from liis work; 
2. A. prostratum, prostrate astroloma; 3. A. den- 
liculatum, toothed astroloma; 4. A. pallidum, 
pale astroloma ; 5. A. compactum, compact astro- 
loma ; 6. A. tectum, upright astroloma. 

ASTROLUS, in natural history, a name given 
by authors to a while and splendid stone, small 
in size, and of a roundish figure, resembling the 
eyes of fishes. 

ASTROMETEOROLOGIA, the art of fore- 
telling the weather, and its changes, from the 
aspects and configurations of the moon and pla- 
nets. It is a s])ccies of astrology, sometime^v 
called meteorological astrology. 

ASTRONIUM, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
taiidria order, and the dicrcia class of plants. 
The male calyx consists of five leaves, and the 
corolla is quinquepetalous. Of tlie female llio 
calyx and corolla are the same as in the mah; ; 
th(? styli arc three, and the seed is single. There 
is but one species, viz. A. graveolens, a na- 
tive of Jamaica. 

ASTRONOMK’AL Calendar, an instru- 
ment engraved on copper plates, printed on 
paper, and pasted on a board, with a brass slider 
carrying a liair : it shows by inspection the sim’.s 
meridian altitude, right ascension, declination, 
rising, setting, amplitude, &c. to a greater (le- 
gree of exactness than tlie common globes. 

Astronomical Place of a star, or planet, is 
its longitude, or place in the ecliptic, reckoned 
from the beginning of Aries in consequentia, or 
according to the natural order of the signs. 

ASTRONOMIC ALS, a name used by some 
writers for sexagesimal fractions ; on account of 
their use in astronomical calculations. 
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ASTRO’NOMY, ' 

Astro nomick, 

Astronom'ical, From acttiQ -, a star, 

Astronomically, | and i/o/aoc, a law. 
Astron'omer, 

Abtron'omize. 

linages astronomically framed nhdor certain con- 
stellations to preserve from several inconveniences, 
as under the sign of the Lion the figure of a lion 
made in gold, against melancholic fancies, dropsie, 
plague, fevers. Bp, HaWs Cases of Conscience, 

Our forefathers, marking certain mutations to 
happen in the sun’s progress through the zodiack, 
they registrate and set them down in their astrono- 
mical canons. Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

The old ascetick Christians found a paradise in a 
desert, and with little converse on earth, held a con- 
versation in heaven ; thus they astronomised in caves ; 
and though they beheld not the stars, had the glory 
of heaven before them. Browr^Chris, Mor. ii. 9. 

Astronomers no longer doubt motion of the 

planets about the sun. Locke, 

The old and new astronomers in vain 
Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. 

Blackmore. 

Can he not pass an ojr/ronom^linc. 

Or dreads the sun th’ imaginary .sign ; 

That he should ne’er advance, to cither polo? Id, 
To this must be added the understanding of the 
globes, and the principles of geometry and astronomy, 

Cowley, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sect. I. Ety.mology and Definition op 
Astronomy. 

1, Astronomy, a mixed mathematical science, 
teaching the knowledge of the celestial bodies ; 
their magnitudes, distances, motions, revolu- 
tions, and eclipses : and it comprehends also a 
knowledge of the natural causes on which all 
celestial phenomena depend. Hence it is as 
much a branch of physics as of mathematics, 
and comprehends the theory of the universe. 

Sect. II. History of Astronomy. 

Q. As Astronomy is the most sublime of all 
the sciences, so it is also the most useful, the 
most ancient, and, we may add, the most perfect. 
How can it be otherwise than sublime, v^hen 
its object is the study of that theatre which our 
merciful Creator has vouchsafed to establish as 
an unerring testimony of his existence and his 
power. Wherever we turn we perceive immen- 
sity of operation, guided by the strictest regula- 
rity. We find revolutions, intricate and complex, 
but resolving themselves, by laws irrevocably 
fixed, into paths the most simple, and the most 
capable of suffering an increase of numbers with- 
out confusion. In another point of view it is sub- 
lime: the contemplation of its discoveries and 
its usefulness would convince the dreary-minded 
bigot, who sneers at human reason and its efforts, 
of the amazing extent to which that noblest gift 
of God to roan can be extended. Astronomy is 
the proudest triumph of philosophy and of hu^ 
man reason. Its superior usefulness when com- 
pared with the other sciences can never be op- 
posed : by it the navigator is conducted through 


unknown seas with safety; and the merchant 
transports the produce or the surplus of one 
nation to increase the comforts or relieve the 
wants of another ; in short, it affords the means 
of intercourse to all the inhabitants of the globe. 
If, from the folly of mankind, it has sometimes 
been compelled to effect the transportation of 
animosity and destruction, it has more frequently 
assisted the dissemination of arts, civilisation, 
and happiness. That it is the oldest science we 
shall move clearly ascertain when we trace, as 
we shall soon do, its history through the most 
ancient, and its improvements through the most 
modern, nations. If then astronomy is possessed 
of the highest antiquity, the greatest usefulness, 
and the utmost sublimity, it is an object of the 
most transcendant worth that can occupy the at- 
tention of the human mind. 

3. None of the sciences appear to be of 
higher antiquity than astronomy. From the ac- 
count given by Moses of the creation of the 
celestial luminaries, it appears extremely pro- 
bable that our first progenitor received some 
knowledge of their nature and uses from his 
Almighty Creator himself. The Jewish rabbins 
liave adopted this opinion : and, indeed, it is 
natural to think tliat no visible objects would 
more readily excite the curiosity, or appear more 
worthy of the contemplation of Adam in a state 
of innocence, than the celestial bodies. 

4. Consistently with this, Josephus ascribes to 
Seth and liis posterity a considerable degree of 
a.stronomical knowledge. He speaks of two pil- 
lars, the one of stone and the other of brick, 
called the pillars of Seth» upon which were en- 
graved the principles of the science; and he 
says that the forltoer was still entire in his time. 
But, be this as it may, it is evident that the great 
length of the antediluvian lives would afford 
such excellent opportunities for observing the 
heavenly bodies, that we cannot but suppose 
that the science of astronomy must have been 
considerably advanced before the flood. Jose- 
phus says, that longevity was bestowed upon 
them for the very purpose of cultivating the 
sciences of geometry and astronomy ; observing, 
that the latter could not be learned in less than 
600 years ; ‘ for that period (he adds) is the 
grand year.^ 

5 . By this remarkable expression is probably 

meant the period in which the sun and moon 
come again into the same situation in which 
they were at the beginning of it, with regard to 
the nodes, apogee of the moon, &c. * This pe- 

riod (says Cassini), of which we find no intima- 
tion in any monument of any other nation, is 
the finest period that ever was invented ; for A 
brings out the solar year more exactly than that 
of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; and the lunar 
month within about one minute of what is 
mined by modern astronomers.^ If the ant^i- 
luvians had such a period of 600 years they 
must have known the motions of the sun ^ 
moon more exactly than their descendants kne ^ 
them for many a^es after the flood. That re- 
markable expression in the book of Job, in wnic 
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the Deity is spoken of as the being who * makeih 
Arcturus, Orion, and the chambers of the south,* 
is too striking to be overlooked. 

6. Indeed, besides the motives of mere cu- 
riosity, which of themselves may be supposed to 
have excited people to a contemplation of the 
glorious celestial canopy, it is easy to see that 
some parts of the science answer such essential 
purposes to mankind that they could not long be 
dispensed with. And it has been remarked that 
traces of this science, in different degrees of im- 
provement, have been found among all nations. 

7. Upon the building of the Tower of Babel, 
it is supposed that Noah retired with his chil- 
dren, born after the flood, to the north-eastern 
part of Asia, where his descendants peopled the 
vast empire of China. It is said also that the 
Jesuit missionaries have found traditional ac- 
counts among the Chinese of their having been 
taught this science by their first emperor Fo-hi, 
who is supposed to be the same with Noah ; and 
Keinpfer asserts that Fo-hi discovered the mo- 
tions of the heavens, divided time into years and 
months, and invented the twelve signs, into 
which they divide the zodiac, and which they 
distinguish by the following names: 1. the 
mouse ; 2. the ox or cow ; 3. the tiger ; 4. the 
hare; 5. the dragon; 6. the serpent; 7. the 
horse; 0. the sheep; 9. the monkey; 10. the 
cock or hen; 11. the dog; and 12. the boar. 
They divide the heavens into twenty-eight con- 
stellations, or classes of stars, allotting four to 
each of the seven planets; so that the year 
always begins with the same planet ; and their 
constellations answer to the twenty-eight lunar 
mansions used by the Arabian astronomers. 

They do not, however, mark these constel- 
lations with the figures of animals, like most 
other nations, but by connecting the stars by 
straight lines, and denoting the stars themselves 
by small circles : so, for instance, the great bear 
would be marked as represented in plate IV. 
fig. 9. ^ 

9. The Chinese themselves have many re- 
cords of the high antiquity of their astronomy ; 
though not without suspicion of great mistakes. 
They ascribe the discovery of the pole-star, the 
invention of the sphere, and mariners* compass, 
&c. to their emperor Hong-Ti, the grandson of 
Noah. But on more certain authority it is as- 
serted by Gaubil that, at least 120 years before 
Christ, the Chinese had detennined by observa- 
tion the number and extent of their constella- 
tions as they now stand; the situation of the 
fixed stars with respect to the equinoctial and 
solstitial points; ana the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, with the theory of eclipses ; and that they 
were, long before that, acquainted with the true 
len^h of the solar year, the method of observing 
meridian altitudes of the sun by the shadow of 
a gnomon, and of deducing from thence his de- 
clination and the height of the pole. 

same missionary also says that the 
Chinese have yet remaining some books of astro- 
nomy which were written about 200 years be- 

Christ; from which it appears that the 
inese knew the daily motion of the sun and 

oon, and the time of the revolutions of the 

^ets, many years before that period. Du 


llalde informs us that Tcheou-cong, the most 
skilful astronomer that ever China produced 
lived more than a thousand years before Christ , 
that he passed whole nights in observing the ce- 
lestial bodies and arranging them into constella- 
tions, &c. At present, however, the state of a.s- 
tronomy is but very low in that country, al- 
though it is cultivated at Pekin by public autho- 
rity, as in most of the capital cities of Europe. 
This is ascribed, by Dr, Long, to a barbarous 
decree of one of their emperors, to bum all the 
books in tha empire excepting such as related to 
agriculture and medicine. 

11. Astronomy, according to Porphyry, must 
have been of very ancient standing in the East. 
He informs us that when Babylon was taken by 
Alexander there were brought from thence ce- 
lestial observations for the space of 1 903 years ; 
which therefore must have commenced within 
115 years after the flood, or within fifteen years 
after the building of Babel. Epigenes, according 
to Pliny, affirmed that the Babylonians had obser- 
vations of 720’1||^s engraven on bricks. 

12. AchillcL\jMtius ascribes the invention of 
astronomy to tn^Egyptians ; and adds that their 
knowledge of that science was engraven on pil- 
lars, and by that means transmitted to posterity. 
Bailly , in his eO>orate History of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Astronomy, endeavours to trace the origin 
of this science among the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Persians, Indians, and Chinese, to a very early 
period ; and he maintains that it was cultivated 
m Egypt and Chaldea 2800 years before Christ; 
in Persia, 3209; in India, 3101; and in China, 
2952 years before that era. lie also appre- 
hends that astronomy had been studied even 
long licfore this distant period, and that we are 
only to date its revival from thence. 

13. M. Bailly, in investigating the antiquity 
and progress of astronomy among the Indians, 
examines and compares four sets of astronomical 
tables of the Indian philosophers, viz. that of the 
Siamese, explained by M. Cassini in 1689 ; that 
brought from India by M. le Gentil, of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences; and two other manuscript 
tables, found among the papers of M. de Lisle : 
all of which agree together, and refer to the me- 
ridian of Benares. It appears that the funda- 
mental epoch of the Indian astronomy is a con- 
junction of the sun and moon which took place 
at the distance of years 3102 A. A. C. And M. 
Bailly computes tnat such a conjunction really 
then happened. 

14. He farther observes that at present the 
Indians calculate eclipses from observations 
made 5000 years ago ; the accuracy of which, 
with regard to the solar motion, far exceeds that 
of the best Grecian astronomers. The lunar 
motions have been computed from the space 
through whicli that luminary passes in 1,600,984 
days. They also use the cycle of nineteen years, 
the same as that ascribed by the Greeks to 
Melon. Their theory of the planets is better 
than that of Ptolemy, as they do not suppose the 
earth to be the centre of the celestial motions, 
and believe that Venus and Mercury move round 
the sun. Their astronomy also agrees with the 
most modern discoveries, with regard to the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic and the acceleration of the 
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equinoctial points, &c. The inhabitants of Japan, 
of Siam, and of the Mogul's empire, have also 
been acquainted with astronomy from time im- 
memorial; and the celebrated observatory at 
Benares is a monument both of the ingenuity of 
the Hindoos, and of their skill in that science. 

15. In the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, vol. ii, professor Playfair has 
given a learned and ingenious dissertation on 
the astronomy of the Brahmins, in which the 
great accuracy and high antiquity of the science 
among them is rendered extremely probable. It 
appears that their tables and rules of computa- 
tion have peculiar reference to an epoch, and to 
observations 3000 or 4000 years A. C. It ap- 

ears, too, that very considerable mathematical 
nowledge had been employed in tlieir precepts 
and calculations. But amongst all these pre- 
cepts and those calculations, perhaps none will 
strike the mind of the reader with greater force 
than the following, from which we shall find, 
without plucking a leaf from tlie never-fading 
laurels of Sir Isaac Newton, the principle 
which he developed to the world, was 

discovered by the philosopher^^ of the eastern, 
thousands of years before he existed : of the 
truth of this the following remarkable passage, 
translated by Sir William Joni*s^:om the poem 
of Shirin and Ferhad : ‘ there is,' says the au- 
thor of that poem, ‘ a strong propensity which 
dances through every atom and attracts the 
minutest particle to some peculiar object ; from 
such propensity arises every motion perceived in 
heavenly or terrestrial bodies. It is a disposition 
to be attracted which taught hard steel to rush 
from its place and rivet itself on the magnet ; it 
is the same disposition which impels the light 
straw to attach itself firmly on amber.’ 

16. We shall conclude this part of the his- 
tory of Asiatic discoveries in the words of pro- 
fessor IMayfair: ‘ That observations made in 
India, when all Europe was barbarous or imin- 
inhabitcd, and investigations into Uie most subtle 
effects of gravitation made in Europe near five 
thousand years afterwards, should thus come in 
mutual support of one another, is perhaps the 
most striking example of the progress and vicis- 
situdes of science, which the history of mankind 
has yet exhibited/ 

17. It appears too, that astronomy was not 
unknown to the Americans ; though in their di- 
vision of time they made use only of the solar 
and not of the lunar motions. The Mexicans, 
in particular, had a strange predilection for the 
number thirteen : their shortest periods con- 
sisted of thirteen days; their cycle of thirteen 
months, each containing twenty days ; and their 
^och of four periods of thirteen years each. 
This excessive veneration for the number thirteen 
arose, according to Siguenza, from its being the 
number of their greater gods. Clavigero also 
asserts it as a fact, that having discovered the 
excess of a few hours in the solar above the 
lunar year, they made use of intercalary days to 
bring them to an equality, as was done by Ju- 
lius Cssar in the Roman calendar — ^but with 
this difference, that instead of one day every 
four years, they interposed thirteen days every 
fifty-two years. 


18. Among the ancients we find the name of 
Chaldean used often for astronomer or astrologer. 
Indeed both these nations pretended to a very 
high antiquity, and claimed the honor of pro- 
ducing the first cultivators of this science. The 
Chaldeans boasted of their temple or tower of 
Belus, and of Zoroaster, whom they placed 5000 
years before the destruction of Troy ; while the 
Egyptians boasted of their colleges of priests, 
where astronomy was tJiught, and of the monu- 
ment of Osymandias, in which, it is said, there 
was a golden circle of 365 cubits in circumfe- 
rence, and one cubit thick, divided into 3G5 
equal parts, according to. the days of the year, 
&c. It is indeed evident that both Chaldea and 
F'gypt were countries very proper for astrono- 
mical observations, on account of the extended 
flatness of the country, and the purity and sere- 
nity of the air. The tower of Belus, or of Babel 
itself, was probably an astronomical observatory ; 
and the pyramids of F2gypt, whatever they were 
originally designed for, might perhaps answer 
the same purpose ; at least they show the skill 
of this people in practical astronomy, as they 
are all placed with their four fronts exactly 
facing the cardinal points of the compass. 

19. The Chaldeans began to make observa- 
tions soon after the confusion of languages, as 
appears from the observations found by Alexan- 
der on the taking of Babylon ; and it is probable 
they began much earlier. They determined, 
with tolerable exactness, the length both of a pe- 
riodical and synodical month. They discovered 
that the motion of the moon was not uniform ; 
and they even attempted to assign those parts of 
the orbit in which the motion is quicker or slower. 
We are assured by IHolemy that they were not 
unacquainted with the motion of the moon’s apo- 
gee and nodes, the latter of which they supposed 
made a complete, revolution in 6585^ days, or a 
little more than*^ eighteen years, and contained 
223 complete lunations, which period is called 
the Chaldean Saros. 

20. Ptolemy also gives us from Hipparchus 
several observations of lunar eclipses made at 
Babylon above 720 years A. A. C. ; and Aristotle 
informs us that they had many occultations of 
the planets and fixed stars by the moon ; a cir- 
cumstance which led them to conceive thateclij)- 
ses of the sun were to be attributed to the same 
cause. They had also no inconsiderable share in 
arranging the stars into constellations, and the 
comets did not escape their observation. Dialling 
was also practised among them long before tlm 
Greeks were acquainted with that science. 

21. The Egyptians were much of the same 
.standing in astronomy with tlie Chaldeans. He- 
rodotus ascribes their knowledge in the scieime to 
Sesostris ; but probably not the same whom New- 
ton makes contemporary with Solomon, as they 
were acquainted with astronomy at least many 
hundred years before that era. We learn 
the testimony of some ancient authors, that they 
believed the figure of the eartlr was 
that the moon was eclipsed by passing through ^ 
earth’s shadow, though it does not 
pear that they had any knowledge of the 
system of the universe ; that they „„ 

measure the magnitude of the earth and > 
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ilwugh their TYiethods of ascertaining the latter 
were very erroneous ; and that they even pretend- 
ed to fbretel the appearance of comets, as well as 
earthquakes and inundations. This science, how- 
ever, gradually decayed, and in the time of Au- 
gustus it was entirely extinct among them. 

22. Astronomy passed from Chaldea and Egypt 
to the Phcenicians, and was applied by that com- 
mercial people to the purposes of navigation; 
and they, in consequence, became masters of the 
sea, and of almost all tlie commerce in the world. 
The Greeks, it is probable, derived their astrono- 
mical knowledge chiefly from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, by means of several of their country- 
men who visited these nations for the purpose of 
learning the different sciences. Newton sup- 
poses that the division into constellations was 
made about the time of tlie Argonautic expedi- 
tion ; but it is probable that most of them were 
of a much older date, and derived from other 
nations, though clothed in fables of their own in- 
vention. 

23. The fable of Atlas supporting the heavens 
upon his shoulders, shows that some Mauritanian 
monarch of that name hud made considerable ad- 
vances in astronomical knowledge ; and his dis- 
coveries had probably been communicated to the 
(h'oeks. Several of the constellations are men- 
tioned by Hesiod and Homer, who lived about 
A. A. C. 870. Their knowledge in this science 
however, was greatly improved by Thales the 
Milesian, and other Greeks, who travelled into 
Egy^t, and brought from thence the diief prin- 
ciples of the science. Thales was born about 
A. A. C. 640, and he was the first among the 
Greeks who observed the stars, the solstices, and 
predicted the eclipses of the sun and moon. 

24. The science was farther cultivated and ex- 
tended by his successors Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, and Anaxagoras ; but especially by l*ytba- 
goras, who, about A. A. C. .577, brouglit from 
Egypt the learning of these people, taught it in 
GrtK'ce and Italy, and founded the sect of the 
Pythagoreans. He taught that the sun was in the 
centre of the universe ; that the earth was round; 
that there were antipodes ; that the moon reflect- 
ed the rays of the sun, and was inhabited like the 
earth ; that comets were a kind of wandering 
stars, disappearing in the further parts of their 
orbits ; that the white color of the milky way 
was owing to the united brightness of a great 
multitude of small stars ; and he supposed that 
the distances of the moon and planets from the 
earth, were in certain harmonic proportions to 
one another. 

25. Philolaus, a Pythagorean, who flourished 
about A.A. C. 450, and asserted the diurnal 
motion of the earth on its own axis, was taught 
hy Hicetas, a Syracusan. About the same time 
Meton and Euctemon flourished at Athens, where 
they observed the summer solstice, A. A. C. 432, 
with the risings and settings of the stars, and 
what seasons they answered to. Meton also in- 
vented the cycle of nineteen years, which still 
bears his name. 

26. Eudoxus, of Cnidos, lived about A. A. C. 
370, and was one of the most skilful astronomers 
atid geometricians of antiquity, and the suppo.sed 

enter of many of the propositions in Euclid^s 
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Elements. He introduced geometry into the 
science of astronomy, and travelled into Asia, 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy, to improve it: and we 
are informed by Pliny, that he determined the 
annual year to contain 365 days 6 hours, and 
also the periodical time of the planets, and made 
other important discoveries and observations. 
Calippus flourislied soon after Eudoxus, and his 
celestial sphere is mentioned by Aristotle ; but 
he is better known by a period of seventy-six 
years which he invented, containing four correct- 
ed Metonic periods, and which commenced at 
tlie summer solstice, A. A. C. 330. About this 
time the knowledge of the Pythagorean system 
was carried into Italy, Gaul, and Egypt, by cer- 
tain colonies of Greeks. 

27. Vitruvius, however, represents the intro- 
duction of astronomy into Greece, in a manner 
somewhat different. He maintains that Ilerosus, 
a Babylonian, brought it immediat(4y from Baby- 
lon itself, and opened an astronomical school in 
the isle of Cos. And Pliny says, that, in conside- 
ration of his Y^ f^[e rful predictions, the Athenians 
erected a stat 't^Whiin in the gymnasium, with a 
gilded tongue. Npfiit if this Berosus be the same 
with the author of the Chaldaic histories, he must 
have lived before Alexander. About this time, 
or rather ea^^jpr, the Greeks having begun to 
plant colonies in Italy, Gaul, and Egypt, 
came acquainted with the Pythagorean system, 
and the notions of the ancient druids concerning 
astronomy. Julius Ciesur informs us that the 
latter were skilled in this science ; and that the 
Gauls in general were able sailors, which they 
could not be without a competent knowledge of 
astronomy ; and it is related of Pytheas, who 
lived at Marseilles in the time of Alexander the 
Great, that he observed the altitude of the sun at 
the summer solstices by means of a gnomon. He 
is also said to have travelled as far as Thule to 
settle the climates. 

28. After Alexander’s death the sciences flou- 
rished chiefly in Egypt, under the auspices of 
I’tolemy Philadelphus, and his successors. He 
founded a school there, which continued till the 
invasion of the Saracens, A. A. C. 650. Prom 
the founding of that school, the science of astrono- 
my advanced considerably. Aristarchus, about 
A. A. C. 270, strenuously asserted the Pythago- 
rean system, and gave a method of determining 
the suiEs distance by the dichotomy of the 
moon. — Eratosthenes, who was born at Cyreno 
A. A. C. 271, measured the circumference of the 
earth by a gnomon ; and being invited to Alexan- 
dria, from Athens, by Ptolemy Euergetes, and 
made keeper of the royal library there, he set up 
for that prince those armillary spheres, which 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy the astronomer after- 
wards employed so successfully in observing the 
heavens. He also determined the distance be- 
tween the tropics to be y of the whole meridian 
circle, which makes the obliquity of the ecliptic 
in his time to be 23® 5P J. 

29. The celebrated Archimedes, too, cultivated 
astronomy, as well as geometry and mechanics, 
determined the distances of the planets from one 
another ; and constructed a kind of planetarium 
or orrery, to represent the phenomena and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 
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30. Not to mention many others of the ancients 
who cultirnted astronomy, Hipparchus, who 
flourished about A. A. C. 140, was the first who 
applied himself to the study of every branch of 
that science. Ptolemy says he made great im> 
provements in it ; he discovered that the orbits 
of the planets are eccentric, that the moon moved 
slower in her apogee than in her perigee, and 
that there was a motion of anticipation of the 
moon's nodes : he constructed tables of the mo- 
tions of the sun and moon, collected accounts of 
such eclipses, &c. as had been made by the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans, and calculated all that were 
to happen for 600 years : he discovered that the 
fixed stars changed their places, having a slow 
motion of their own from west to east ; he cor- 
rected the Calippic period, and pointed out some 
errors in £rato$tnenes*s method tor measuring the 
circumference of the earth ; he computed tlie sun’s 
distance more accurately than his predecessors : 
but his best work is a catiilogue of the fixed stars, 
to the number of 1022, with their longitudes, la- 
titudes, and apparent magnitmijp«’;,',.which, with 
most of his other observations, W^^reserved by 
Ptolemy in bis Almagest. M 

31. From the time of Hipparclius, till that of 
Ptolemy, little progress was made in astronomy, 
lie was bom at Pelusium, in £gy|t in the first 
century, and made the greatest part of his obser- 
vations at the celebrated school of Alexandria in 
that country. Profiting by those of Hipparchus, 
and other ancient astronomers, hb formed a sys- 
tem of his own, which, though erroneous, was 
implicitly followed for many ages by all nations. 
He compiled a great work, called the Almagest, 
wfiich contained the observations and collections 
of his predecessors in astronomy. This work 
was preserved from the conflagration of the Alex- 
andrian library by the Saracens, and translated 
into Arabic, A. D. 827, and into Latin in 1230. 
The Greek original was not known in Europe 
till the beginning of the fifteenth century, when 
it was brought from Constantinople, then taken 
by the Turks, by a monk of Trapexond, named 
George, who translated it into Latin ; and various 
other editions have been since made. 

32. From A. D. 800, till the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the western parts of Europe 
were immersed in gross ignorance, while the 
Arabians, profiting by the books they had pre- 
served from the wreck of the Alexandrian library, 
cultivated and improved all the sciences, and par- 
ticularly that of astronomy, in which they had 
many able professors and authors. Tlie caliph 
A1 Mansur nrst introduced a taste for the sciences 
into his empire. His grandson, A1 Mamun, who 
ascended the throne in 814, was a great encour- 
ager and improver of the sciences, especially of 
astronomy. Having constructed proper instru- 
ments, he made many observations ; determined 
the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 28° 35 ; and 
under his auspices a degree of the circle of tiie 
earth was measured a second time in the plain of 
Siofar, on the border of the Red Sea. 

33. About this time Alferganus wrote ele- 
ments of astronomy ; and Albategnius, who fiou«, 
rished about the year 880, greatly reformed it, by 
comparing his own observations with those of 
Ptolemy. Hence he computed the motion of the 


sun's apogee from Ptolemy's time to his own* 
settled the precession of the equinoxes at one de^ 
gree in seventy years ; and fixed the obliquity of 
the ecliptic at 23° 35'. The tables which he 
composed for the meridian of Aracta, were long 
esteemed by the Arabians* 

34. After this, though the Saracens had many 
eminent astronomers, several centuries elapsed 
without producing any very valuable observations, 
excepting those of some eclipses observed by Ebn 
Younis, astronomer to the caliph of Egypt, by 
means of which the quantity of the moon’s acce- 
leration since that time may be determined. Other 
eminent Arabic astronomers were Arzathel, a 
Moor of Spain, who observed the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and improved trigonometry by construct- 
ing tables of sines, instead of chords of arches, 
dividing the diameter into 300 equal parts. Alha- 
zen his contemporary, wrote upon the twilight, 
the height of the clouds, the phacnomenon of the 
horizontal moon, and first showed the importance 
of the theory of refractions in astronomy. 

35. Ulug Beg, grandson of the celebrated Ta- 
merlane, the Tartarian prince, a great proficient 
in practical astronomy, had very large instru- 
ments, particularly a quadrant of about 180 feet 
high, with which he made good observations. 
From these he determined the latitude of Saraar- 
cand, his capital, to be 39° 27' 23" ; and compo- 
sed astronomical tables for the meridian of the 
same so exact, that they differ very little from 
those constructed afterwards by Tycho Brahe. — 
His principal work was his catalogue of the fixed 
stars, made from bis own observations in the year 
1437. 

36. At this period, almost all Europe was im- 
mersed in ignorance ; which began to be dispel- 
led by the settlement of the Moors in Spain. The 
emperor Frederic 11. about 1230, also began to 
encourage learnifig ; restoring some decayed uni- 
versities, founding a new one in Vienna ; and 
causing the works of Aristotle and Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, to be translated into Latin. Two years 
after this, John de Sacro Bosco, that is of Halifax, 
compiled from Ptolemy, Albategnius, Alferga- 
nus, and other Arabic astronomers, his work, De 
Sphaera, which was held in the greatest estima- 
tion for 300 years after, and was honored with 
commentaries by Ciavius and other learned men. 

37. In 1240 Alphonso, king of Castile, not 
only cultivated astronomy himself but greatly 
encouraged others ; and by the assistance of se- 
veral learned men corrected the tables of Ptolemy, 
and composed those which were denominated 
from him the Alphonsine tables. About the 
same time Roger Bacon, an English monk, 
wrote several tracts relative to astronomy, par- 
ticularly of the lunar aspects, the solar rays, ana 
the places of the fixed stars; and about 1270 
Vitello, a Polander, composed a treatise on op- 
tics, in which he showed the use of refractions m 
astronomy. 

38. Till the time of Purbach, who was boni 
in 1423, little farther improvement was made in 
this science. He composed new tables of sines 
for every len minutes, making the radius sixty 
with four cyphers annexed. He constructed 
spheres and globes, and wrote several astronomi- 
cal tracts, as a commentary on Ptolemy's 
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gest ; some treatises on aritjimetic and dialling, 
with tables for various climates; new tables of 
the fixed stars reduced to the middle of that 
century; and he corrected the tables of the 
planets, making new equations to them where 
the Alphonsine tables were erroneous. In his 
solar tables, he placed the sun^s apogee in the 
the beginning of Cancer; but retained the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic 23° 33 J', as determined by 
the latest observations. He. also observed some 
eclipses, made new tables for computing them, 
and had just finished a theory of the planets, 
when he died in 1462, being only thirty-nine 
years of age. 

39. Purbach was succeeded in these labors 
by his pupil and friend, John Muller, comrnonly 
called Regiomontanus, who completed the epi- 
tome of Ptolemy^s Almagest, whicn Purbach had 
begun ; and after the death of his friend was in- 
vited to Rome, where he made many astronomi- 
cal observations. Being returned to Nuremberg 
in 1471, by the encouragement of Bernard Wal- 
iher, a wealthy citizen, he made several instru- 
ments for astronomical observations, among which 
was an armillary astrolabe, like that used at 
Alexandria by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, with 
which, and a good clock, then but a late inven- 
tion, he made many observations. lie made 
(‘phemerides for thirty years to come, showing 
the lunations, eclipses, &c. ; printed the works 
of many of the most celebrated ancient astrono- 
mers, and wrote the theory of the planets and 
comets, and a treatise on triangles, which con- 
tains several good theorems ; computed a table 
of sines for every single minute, to the radius 
1,000,000, and introduced the use of tangents 
into trigonometry. 

40. After Muller’s death, which happened at 
Home in 1476, in his fortieth year, Bernard 
Walther collected his papers, and continued the 
istronomical observations till his own death. 
The observations of both were collected by order 
of the senate of Nuremberg, and published there 
in 1.544 by John Schoner; they were also after- 
wards published in 1618 by Snellius, at the end of 
the observations made by the landgrave of Hesse; 
and lastly with those of Tycho Brahe in 1666. 

41. Walther was succeeded, as astronomer at 
Nuremberg, by John Werner, a clergyman, who 
observed the motion of the comet in 1500 ; and 
wrote several tracts on geometry, astronomy, 
and geography, in a masterly manner ; the most 
remarkable of which are those concerning the 
motion of the eighth sphere, or the fixed stars : 

i m this tract, by comparing his own observations, 
made in 1514, with thoseof Ptolemy, Alphonsus, 

, ^nd others, he showed that the motion of the 
fixed stars, since called the precession of the 
equinoxes, is 1° 10' in 100 years. He made also 
.the first star of Aries 26° distant from the equi- 
tioctial point, and the obliquity of the ecliptic 
only 23° 28'; constructed a planetarium, repre- 
sentmg the celestial motions according to the 
. ^°‘emaic hypothesis ; and published a transla- 
jon of Ptolemy’s geography, with a commentary, 
m which he first proposed the metliod of finding 
m longitude at sea by observing the moon’s dis- 
^nce from the fixed stars. Werner died in 1528, 
sixty 
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42. Nicolaus Copernicus rose next, and made 
80 great a figure in astronomy, that the true sys- 
tem discovered, or rather renewed by him, has 
been ever since styled the Copernican. He 
restored the old Pythagorean system of the world, 
which had been set aside from the lime of Pto- 
lemy, About A. D. 1507 he conceived doubts 
of the Ptolemaic system, and entertained notions 
about the true one, which he gradually improved 
by a series of astronomical observations, and the 
study of former authors. By these he formed 
pew tables, and completed his work in 1530, 
containing a renovation of the new system of the 
universe, in which all the planets are considered 
as revolving about the sun. This work was 
printed in 1543, under the care of Schoner and 
Osiander, by the title of Revolutiones Orbium 
C?Blestium; and the author received a copy of it 
a few hours before his death, on the 23d of May 
1543, he being then seventy years of age. 

43. After the death of this great luminary of 
Astronomy, the ^ence and practice of it were 
greatly impro’'/|f^ tW Schoner, Nonius, Gemma, 
Frisius, Rotl. ,^"^jfcyrgiu5, the landgrave of 
Hesse, &c. S reformed and explained the 
calendar; impro/RTthe methods of making celes- 
tial observations ; and published a treatise on 
cosmography. He died four years after Coper- 
nicus. Nonius ^ote several works on matliema- 
tics, astronomy, and navigation, and invented 
some useful and more accurate instruments than 
formerly, one of these was the astronomical qua- 
drant, on which he divided the degrees into 
minutes, by a number of concentric circles ; the 
first was divided into ninety equal parts or de- 
grees, the second into eighty-nine, the third into 
eighty-eight, and so on to forty-six ; so that the 
index of the quadrant always falling upon or near 
one of the divisions, the minutes are known by 
an easy computation. 

44. Appian’s chief work, the Caesarean Astro- 
nomy, was published at Ingolstadt in 1540; in 
which he shows how to observe the places of the 
stars and planets by the astrolabe; to resolve 
astronomical problems by ceilain instruments; 
to predict eclipses, and to describe the figures of 
them ; and the method of dividing and using an 
astronomical quadrant. To these are added ob- 
servations of five comets, one of which has been 
supposed the same with that observed by Heve- 
lius, and if so, it ought to have returned again in 
the year 1789; but astronomers were disappointed 
in their expectations. 

45. Gemma Frisius wrote a commentary on 
Appian’s cosmography, accompanied with many 
Observations of eclipses : he also invented the 
astronomical ring, and several other instruments 
useful in taking observations at sea ; and was the 
first who recommended a time-keeper for deter- 
mining the longitude. Rheticus began a very 
extensive work, being a table of sines, tangents, 
and secants, to a very large radius, and to every 
ten seconds, or one-sixth of a minute; which 
was completed by his pupil Valentine Otho, and 
printed in 1594. 

46. William IV., landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
applied himself to die study of astronomy about 
A. D. 1561 ; and, with the best instrmfients 
which could then be procured, made a great 
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number of obserTations, published by SneUius in 
1618, and preferred by Hevelius to those of 
Tycho Brahe. From these observations he formed 
a catalo^e of 400 stars, with their latitudes and 
longitudes, adapted to the beginning of the year 
1593. 

47. Tycho Brahe, a Danish nobleman, began 
his studies about the same time >Vith the Land- 

f rave of Hesse, and observed the great conj unc- 
on of Jupiter and Saturn ; but, finding the usual 
instruments very inaccurate, he constructed many 
others much larger and more^ exact. In 1571 
he discovered a new star in the chair of Cassio- 
peia; which induced him, like Hipparchus on a 
similar occasion, to make a new catalogue of the 
stars; which he composed to the number of 777, 
and adapted their places to the year 1600. In 
1576, by the favor of the king of Denmark, he 
built his new observatory, called Uraniburg, on 
the small island Huenna, opposite to Copen- 
hagen, which he very amply fujf ilshed with many 
large instruments, some of th|ir Icp divided as to 
show single minutes, and inoj^^^^’^vhe arch might 
be read off to ten seconds\&ft^‘(\nKdxiint was 
divided according to the invented by 

Nonius, that is by forty-seven concentric circles ; 
but most of them were divided by diagonals ; 
a method of division invented lg^>Richard Chan- 
celer, an Englishman. Tycho employed his time 
at Uraniburg to the best advantage, till the death 
of the king, when, falling into discredit, he was 
obliged to remove to Holstein : he afterwards 
introduced himself to the emperor Rodolph, 
with whom he continued at Prague till his death 
in 1601. Tycho ^as the inventor of a system of 
astronomy, a kind of semi-PtoIemaic, which he 
vainly endeavored to establish instead of the Co- 
pernican. His numerous works, however, show 
that he was a man of great abilities ; and his 
discoveries, together with those of Purbach and 
Regpomontanus, were collected and pubtf hed 
together in 1621, by Longomontanus, the favorite 
disciple of Tycho. 

48. Tycho, while residing at Prague with the 
emperor, prevailed on Kepler to leave the uni- 
versity of 6latz, and to come to hirn ; and Tycho 
dying in 1601, Kepler enjoyed all his life the 
title of mathematician to the emperor, who 
oniered him to finish the tables of Tycho Brahe, 
which he published in 1627, under the title of 
Rodolphine. He died about A. D. 1630, at 
Ratisbon, where he was soliciting the arrears of 
his pension. From his own observations and 
th0S6 of TyAo, Kepler discovered several of the 
true laws oilfmture, by which the motions of the 
eeiest^ bodies are regulated. He discovered 
that |dl the planets revolve about the sun, not in 
circular, but in elliptical orbits, having the sun 
in one of the foci of the ellipiii ; thaft tlieir mo- 
tions ei^' not equable, but vaxying, quicker or 
slower US they are near to riio, or fartlier from 
him^^ that the areas dc&ribed ^^e'* Variable 
Ij^ drawn from the planet to th^^, arc equal 
Hi equal times, and always proportional to the 
times of describing them ; and that the cubes of 
the distances of the planets from the sun, were 
in the same proportion as the squares of their 
periodical times of revolution. By observations 
also on comets, he concluded that they are freely 
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carried about among the orbRl|^pf the planets, in 
paths that are nearly rectilinear, but which he 
could not then determine. 

49. At this time there were.man)r other good 
proficients in astronomy ; as Wright, Napier, 
Bayer, &c. Wright made several good mendio- 
hal observations of the sun^ with a quadrant of 
six feet radius, in the years 1594, 1595, 

1596 ; from Which he greatly improved the theory 
of the sun's motion, and computed more accu- 
rately his declination, than any person bad done 
before. In 1599 he published also, an excellent 
work, entitled, * Certain Errors in Navigation 
discovered and detected,’ containing a method 
which has commonly, though erroneously, been 
ascribed to Mercator. To Napier we owe some 
excellent theorems and improvements in spherics, 
besides the ever-memorable invention of loga- 
rithms. Bayer, a German, published bis Ura- 
nometria, or the figures of all the constellations 
visible in'Europe, with the stars marked on them, 
and accompanied by names, or the letters of the 
Greek alphabet ; a contrivance by which they 
may easily be referred to with distinctness and 
precision. 

50. About the same time, astronomy was cul- 
tivated abroad by Mercator, Maurolycus, Magi- 
nus, Homelius, Schultet, Stevin, Galileo, &c. 
and in England by Thomas and Leonard Digges, 
John Dee, Robert Flood, Harriot, &c. Tlie 
beginning of the seventeenth century was parti- 
cularly distinguished by tlie invention of teles- 
copes, and the application of them to astrono- 
mical observations. Die more distinguished 
early observations with the telescope, were made 
by Galileo, Harriot, Huygens, Hook, Cassini, 
&c. It is said that, from report only, Galileo 
made for himself telescopes, by which he dis- 
covered inequalities in the moon’s surface, .Jupi- 
ter’s satellites, and the ring of Saturn ; also spots 
on the sun, by' which he found out the revolu- 
tion of that luminary on its axis ; and he dis- 
covered that^the nebulse and milky way were full 
of small stars. 

51. Mr. Harriot, who had previously been 

known only as an algebraist, made much the same 
discoveries as (yalileo, and as early, if not more 
so, as appears by his papers in the possession of 
the earl of Egremont. And Mr. Ilorrox, a young 
astronomer of great talents, found out in 1633, 
that the planet Venus would pass over the suns 
disc on the twenty-fourth of November 1639j 
an event which he announced only to his fricn 
Crabtree; and these two were the only persons 
in. the world that observed this transit. Horror 
made also many other useful observations, 
had even formed a new theory of the inoonj 
taken notice of by Newton; but his early .1 
in the beginning of 1640, put a stop to J 
valuable labors. . « 

52. Hevelius, Burgomaster of Dantzick, n^j 
rished about the same time, and observed the sp 
and phases of the moon ; from which observa i 
he compiled his Selenographia. An 

his apparatus is contained in his work on ] 
Machina Ctelestis, a book now very scare , i 
most of the copies were accidentally 
the whole house and apparatus, in 1679. 
lius died in 1688, aged 76. . 
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